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H,  as  in  fat. 
A,  as  in  fall. 
ft,  as  in  father, 

5,  as  in  v>eifaTe. 

6,  as  in  mut, 
fi,  as  in  met. 

6,  as  in  her  and  eu  in  French  -eur. 

ly  as  in  fi'te. 
1,  as  in  i^. 

d,  as  in  mtber, 

5,  as  in  net. 

6,  as  \nfool  or  wpoon^  or  as  u  in  raU. 

5,  as  in  foot. 

6,  as  in  Obihe  and  eu  in  French  neuf. 


H,  as  in  mule. 

Xl^  as  in  hut. 

ti,  produced  with  lips  rounded  to  utter  oo  and 

tongue  placed  as  in  uttering  e. 
ii,  as  in  hum  or  hurg. 

ch,  as  in  Oerman  ith. 

kh,  as  cA  in  German  naeht  and  Scotch  {(mA,  and 
as  ^  in  German  ta/g. 

th,  as  in  thin. 

th,  as  in  though. 

ii,  French  nasal  n  and  m;  pronounce  on^,  cng^ 
unffy  etc.,  in  usual  way,  but  without  sound- 
ing the  ff. 

fi,  Spanish  n-y,  as  in  cafion;  French  and  Italian 
— ^gn,  as  in  Boulogne. 
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Gates,  Sir  ThomM,  d.  abt.  1621 ;  English  co- 
lonial governor;  sailed  from  England  in 
charge  of  a  eolony  of  500  emigrants  to  the 
New  World,  1600;  his  vessel  was  stranded 
oo  the  rocks  of  Bermuda,  where  the  passen- 
gers built  two  new  ships  and  reached  Vir- 
ginia, May,  1610.  Gates  went  to  England 
and  returned,  1611,  with  300  more  emigrants; 
was  governor  when  he  returned  to  England. 

Gath,  one  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  Philistia, 
Bentioned  in  the  history  of  David  and  his  sue- 
ensors.  It  was  often  under  the  Jewish  kings; 
site  DOW  considered  most  probable  is  Tel  es- 
Safleh,  10  m.  SE.  of  Ashdod,  and  22  m.  SW. 
of  Jerusalem. 

Gat'K  Sanskrit, "  path,"  "  way,"  or  "  course  "), 
in  Buddhism,  the  six  ways  or  forms  of  sentient 
existence  through  which  living  beings  pass  in 
tlie  round  of  transmigration:  (1)  gods;  (2) 
M^n;  (3)  a#uras,  or  demons,  whose  abode  is 
beneath  Mt.  Mem;  (4)  animaU;  (5)  pr^taa, 
or  hungry  ghosts,  tall,  attenuated  beings  whose 
Bouth  is  no  biner  than  the  eye  of  a  needle, 
mad  who  are  iSicted  with  an  unquenchable 
thirst.  They  wander  about  incessantly  and 
weep  for  a  whole  kalpa.  (6)  Beings  who  suf- 
fer in  hell  for  periods  proportioned  to  their 
demerits. 

GatiAsaii  (^-t^-nd'),  river  in  Quebec,  Can- 
ada; principal  affluent  of  the  Ottawa,  which 
it  enters  opposite  Ottawa  city;  has  valuable 
wmter  power;   its  banks  heavily  timbered. 

Gatlisf,  Richard  Jordan,  1818-1003;  Amer- 
ican inventor;  b.  Hertford  Co.,  N.  C;  invented 
and  patented  a  machine  for  sowing  rice,  which, 
1H44.  he  adapted  to  sowing  wheat  in  drills; 
then  studied  medicine;  1840,  engaged  in  busi- 
nriM  at  Indianapolis;  1850,  invented  a  double- 
art  in^  hemp  brake;  1857,  a  steam  plow;  1861, 
coQceived  the  idea  of  the  revolving  battery  gun 
which  bears  his  name;  made  his  first  gun  at 
Indianapolis,  1862,  and  afterwards  devoted 
himaelf  to  its  perfection.  The  gun  was  adopted 
by  the  l^  8.  Govt,  for  use  with  troops  and 
for  the  flank  defense  of  fortifications.  It  has 
sl«o  been  adopted  by  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
etc  He  also  patented  a  gun  metal  composed 
of  fteel   and  aluminum. 

Gancbot  (gow'chdz),  name  given  to  the  peas- 
satry  of  mixed  Indian  and  white  race,  who 
form  a  large  portion  of  the  country  popula- 


tion in  the  Platine  states  of  S.  America,  espe- 
cially Uruguay.  Thev  always  go  mounted, 
and,  being  accustomed  to  horses  from  their 
infancy,  are  splendid  riders.  In  the  civil  wars 
of  their  countries  the  Gauchos  have  been 
prominent.  They  care  little  for  political  ques- 
tions, but  are  ready  to  follow  any  leader  who 
gives  them  a  roving  life  and  plunder. 

Gaudaamna  (g&-d6-&'mQs),  'Met  us  rejoice," 
song  of  great  antiquity  based  on  a  Latin 
college  song,  dating  prior  to  1267;  the  pres- 
ent version,  as  sung  by  American  and  German 
students  dates  from  1781.  It  ur^es  the  enjoy- 
ment of  youth  and  life,  the  opening  line  being 
"Gaudeamus  igitur,  juvenes  dum  sumus^ 
(Let  us  therefore  rejoice  while  we  are 
young). 

Ganden'tina,'  name  of  nearly  thirty  ancient 
Christian  bishops,  two  of  whom  were  espe- 
cially noted.  Gaudentiub,  (abt.  360-427  a.d.). 
Bishop  of  Brescia,  in  N.  Italy,  a  friend  of  Am- 
brose and  Chrysostom;  before  becoming  a 
bishop  (abt.  387  A.I).)  he  traveled  in  the  East, 
whence  he  brought  back  the  relics  of  nearly 
forty  saints.  Gaudentiub,- Donatist  Bishop  of 
Thamugada,  in  N.  Africa,  of  whose  personal 
history  very  little  is  known,  first. came  into 
notice  at  the  famous  conference  in  (Darthage, 
411.  It  was  against  him  that  Augustine  wrote 
his  last  works  in  the  Donatistic  controversy, 
420  A.D. 

Gangamela  (g&-gft-m6lft),  a  village  in  prov- 
ince of  Aturia,  Assyria,  at  which  Alexander 
the  Great  routed  the  army  of  Darius.  By 
some  it  is  placed  nearly  midway  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Upper  Zab  and  Eski-Kelek,  the 
ferry  of  the  modern  caravan  road  between 
Mosul  and  Erbil ;  by  others  at  Kermelis,  nearly 
midway  between  Mosul  and  Eski-Kelek. 

Gauge  (gAj))  A  standard  or  measure,  as  the 
Whitworth  gauge  for  screws,  or  the  width 
between  railway  tracks  now  made  uniform  be- 
tween the  different  roads,  so  that  the  cars  of 
one  line  may  travel  over  the  tracks  of  another. 
This  railroad  gauge  has  varied  from  2  ft.  to 
7  ft.  In  the  U.  S.,  Great  Britain,  and  many 
other  countries,  it  is  now  fixed  at  4  ft.  8)  in. 

Gaul,  Alfred  Robert,  1837-  ;  English  com- 
poser; b.  Norwich;  composer  of  cantatas  and 
songs.  His  "Ruth,"  "Holy  City,"  "Passion 
Service,"  "  Joan  of  Arc,"  "  The  Ten  Virgins," 


GATTL 

**  Inmel  in  the  Wildprn^Bs/'  "  Song  of  Lifp/* 
and  •*  Uda  *'  were  written  for  ordinary  choral 
iocieUe«  and  good  ctitirch  choira,  and  have  bwn 
highly  BUcceRsfuK 

GaiiL    Sif€  Gallia.. 

Ganls.    See  Ckltb. 

Ginlt,  originally  a  provincial  name  for  a 
stratum  of  stiff  blue  lime  clay  or  marl  occur- 
ring in  several  localities  in  the  S.  and  E.  of 
England,  but  now  accepted  aa  a  geological  term 
to  designate  a  statigntpbical  horizon  in  the 
Cretaceous    formation   of    Europe* 

GauUbe'ria,  a  genus  of  shruhs,  mostly  very 
small,  found  in  N.  and  S.  America,  Aaia,  Aus- 
tralia»  etc.  The  typical  species  is  the  flaul- 
theria  procumbent  t  the  wintergreen  or  checker - 
berry  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Its  fruit  and 
young  IPHvea  are  edible,  and  abound  in  the 
oil  of  wintergreen,  a  fragrant  volatile  oil  uued 
in  pharmacy  and  confectionery.  Oil  of  gaul- 
theria  is  a  source  of  salicylic  acid*  and  is  often 
used  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism. 

Gatint,  John  of.    See  Jons  or  Gau.nt. 

Gmnntlet,  in  armor,  the  part  protecting  the 
hand ;  usually  composed  of  leather  covered  hy 
iron  scales.  To  throw  down  the  gauntlet  was 
ft  form   of   challenge   accepted   by  the   person 


GAPWrLCT. 

who  picked  it  np.  The  gauntlet,  which  dates 
from  the  twelfth  century,  gave  way  in  the  fif 
teenth  century  to  the  mitten  of  steel,  which 
bad  no  separate  parts  for  the  fingers. 

Gaur   (gowr).    See  Goub, 

Gaur  (gftr)«  wild  ox  found  in  As.^am,  Madras 
Presidency,  and  otiier  part^  of  India;  a  piower- 
ful  animal,  a  fullgrown  bull  staoding  5  fL 
6  in.  at  the  shoulders;  forehead  wide  and 
ooiicave;  horns  strong,  much  curved,  and  from 
2  ft.  to  t  fL  6  in.  long.  The  tfdrir  is  dei'p 
brown  or  blackish,  legs  white  below  the  knc^a. 

Gauss  (gows),  Karl  Friedricb,  1777-1855; 
fSermsn  mathematician;  b.  Brunswick.  His 
**  Disquisitiones  Arithmeticae,"  1801.  gave  him 
at  once  a  distinguished  place  among  Bcientifie 
men.  From  1807-55,  Prof,  of  Mathematics 
and  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  G«tttngen. 
He  introduced  improvements  in  geodesy,  in- 
vented the  heliotrope,  and  devised  a  method 
for  the  correction  of  errors  in  ejctenstve  trian- 
gitlation;  after  1831,  employed  his  leisure  prin- 
cipally in  the  investigation  of  magnetism,  in- 
vontinc  the  magnetometer  for  a^ertaintng  the 
variatiooa  of  the  magnetio  needle.    As  a  mathe- 


GAVARNI 

maticisn   he   was   pronounced  by   Laplace  tj 
greatest  in  Europe, 

Gau'tama,  or  Go'tama^  properly  the  name  i 
the    great   Solar    race   of   E,    Indian    warrii 
princes,  hut  more  especially  the  name  of  Sakyi 
muni,  otherwiBC  called  Gautama    Buddha,   tj 
alleged    founder    of    Buddhism,    024-643    B.C 
Ron   of   Suddh/klana,   king   of   Kapilavastu.  j 
the  N.  of  India,  and  in  youth  was  called  8i<l 
hArta,     In  early  life  he  was  of  ascitic  habil 
till,  tempted  by  his  father,  he  abandoned  bii 
self  to  every  pleafiure  for  a  time;  but  his  sii 
gular  wisdom   (whicht  like  his  other  marveloi 
gifts,  was  the  fruit  of  merits  gained  in  prev 
oua  states  of  existence)    led   him   to   renounc 
the  world,  and  after  years  of  profound  study, 
severe  bodily  maceration,  and  long  c^nteJnpI 
tion»  he  discovered  the  supreme  truth  that 
return  to   the  ignorance  and  state  of  non 
tient  repose  whence  man   Hprang  is  the  h 
est  possible  good  and  the  final  reward  of 
just  and   pure.     After  this  discovery  be  wi 
made  a  buddha,  and  after  a  time  passed 
Nirvana,    or    unconaciousness,    having   died 
Kusinagara.      His   body    was   burned,   but   n\ 
merous  relics  of  him   were   preserved  and 
came    objeeta   of    veneration.      The    Brabmans 
teach  that  he  was  the  ninth  avatar  of  Vishn 
sent  t^  delude  and  destroy  the  A  sura  race, 
Buddha. 

Gautkr  fgo-te-a'), Th§ophile,  181 1-72 ;  Fi 
author;  b.  Tarbes;  tried,  without  succeaa* 
become  an  artist;  1830,  published  a  volume 
poems,  and  from  that  time  took  position  as 
Parisian  litterateur  of  the  romantic  scbi 
was  183^56  art  critic  and  dramatic  censor  f< 
the  Presse;  literary  editor  of  the  Jfomf^ 
Universely  1866;  of  the  Journal  Official,  1869; 
author  of  "  Albertus,"  ]>oejn,  some  pleasant 
books  of  travel,  many  good  novels,  and  oth«r 
works,  among  which  are  ''  Lea  groteaquei^'^ 
'*  Tr^sors  d'nrt  de  la  Russie,"  "  Histoire  de  Ta 
dramatique  en  France,"  6  vols.,  1859,  with  ae 
eral  poems,  librettos,  and  many  fugitive  pteci 

GauiEe,  light  fabric  of  silk  or  silk  and  cq 
toUt  woven  so  loosely  and  with  such  delica 
threads  as  to  be  transparent.     Since  the  intf 
duction  of  antiseptic  methods  in  surgery  mw 
antiseptic  gauze,   or  gauie   impregnated   wii 
certain  drugs,  is  used.     It  is  iM^lieved  to  ta] 
its  name  from  f?a^«,  in  Palestine,  where  it  wj 
once    made.      Switzerland,    France,    and    Scd 
land    chiefly    produce    it.      The    name    is    a 
given  to  other  light  fabrica,  such  as  the  wool 
or    silkand-woolen    material    uaed    for    under- 
wear.      Fine   wire   cloth   is  called  wire  gauaa* 

Gavami  (gft  vMr-n^'),  name  assumed  by  Stm 

PICE     tJUILLAUME     PaUL     ChK^ALIKB,     l8Dl-6llp 

French  artiat;  b.  Paris;  first  published  sketches 
of    the    valley    of   Gavarnie    in    the    Pyreneeaj 
whence  his  pseudonym ;   attained  fame  by  hi 
humorous    delineations    of    Parisian    life, 
posing  the  foibles  of  good  society,  as  well 
the  eccentricities  of  low  life;   also   iltustrai 
several  books,  among  them  Sue's  **  Waoderti 
Jew/' 

Gavarnie  (gflviSr  n^'K  Cascade'  de,  a  wat>er» 
fall  in  the  Cirque  de  Gavarnie,  Pyrenees;  aec- 
ond  highest  cataract  in  Europe;  1,385  ft. 


GAVAZZI 


GAY-LUSSAC 


G^wMMM  (BtTftt'si),  Aletuadro,  1800-89; 
Italiao  prefteher;  b.  Bologna;  joined  the  Order 
of  the  Bamabitcs,  1825;  was  afterwards  Prof. 
of  Rhetoric  at  Naples;  took  part  in  the  revo- 
hitloB  of  1848;  was  chaplain  in  chief  of  the 
Rrpoblicaii  armir  at  Rome,  but  after  Uie  French 
oeeapatioa  of  that  city  went  to  England  and 
the  U.  8^  where  he  lectured  against  &e  Roman 
Gori.  and  Church.  In  1860  he  accompanied 
Garibaldi  to  Sicily;  1870,  founded  the  Free 
C^kristtaa  Church  of  Italy,  and,  1876,  its  theo- 
logical sendnarr  in  Ronie,  where  he  was  Prof. 
of  Dogmatics,  Apologetics,  and  Polemics;  1873, 
•olicitod  funds  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  chnreh;  published  his  "Life,  Sermons, 
and  Lessons." 

GaT^dkiadv  a  tenure  in  England  by  which 
the  estate  descends,  not  to  the  eldest  son,  as 
by  common  law,  but  to  all  the  sons,  or,  if  there 
be  BO  sons,  to  all  the  brothers.  It  prevailed 
throoghout  Kent,  but  is  seldom  met  with  in 
other  counties.  The  best  authorities  believe 
that  this  was  the  general  custom  of  England 
before  the  Norman  conquest. 

Gsr'aatoa,  Piers.    See  Edward  II. 

Qmwim  (^'vI-#),  an  order  or  suborder  of 
birds  containing  the  gulls,  the  equivalent  of  the 
sttperfamily  Laroidea  of  Stejnegor,  or  the  order 
Ixm^pemnew  minus  the  petrels   (Tuhinares). 

Ga'vial,  or  Halcoo,  a  peculiar  species  of 
crocodile    (O^piaUM  gangetietu)    characterized 

by  long,  narrow 
jaws,  inhabiting 
some  of  the  riv- 
ers of  India,  es- 
pecially the  upper 
Ganges  and  its 
tributaries.  The 
male  has  a  large 
cartilaginous  lump 
upon  the  snout,  in 
which  the  nostrils 
open.  The  teeth, 
though  numerous 
and  sharp,  are 
slender,  and  al- 
though the  gavial 
sometimes  attains 
a  length  of  20  ft,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  ever 
attacks  a  man. 

Gavof,  in  music,  a  gay  and  spirited  dance 
time,  written  in  common  time.  It  has  two 
strains,  each  of  which  is  repeated,  the  latter 
being  usually  the  longer.  The  gavot  was  fa- 
miliar in  the  seventeenth  century  and  later, 
and  often  appears  in  connection  with  the 
mtnoet — as,  e.g.,  in  the  forty-eight  sonatas  of 
Corelli. 

Gay,  CUiic,  1800-63;  French  naturalist;  b. 
I>rsguigBaa;  traveled  in  Greece  and  the  East; 
w«it  to  Chile,  1828,  and  studied  the  botany. 
loftlogy,  and  meteorology  of  that  country  and 
other  parts  of  8.  America;  after  return  to 
Pans,  1842,  published  in  Spanish,  at  the  ex- 
pose of  the  Chilean  (Jovt.,  a  physical  and 
pnlitical  history  of  Chile,  24  vols.,  1843-51, 
with  an  atlas  in  2  vols.,  4to.  He  went  to 
Rwsta  and  Tartary^  1856^^.  and  then  studied 
in  tlM  U.  8. 
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Gay,  Ddphine,  1804-65;  French  poet  and 
novelist;  b.  Aiz-la-Chapelle;  daughter  of  So- 
phie Gay  and  wife  of  Emile  de  Girardin;  won 
a  prize  with  a  poem  when  fifteen  and  a  royal 
pension  with  another  at  twenty;  poems  include 
"  Sisters  of  St  Camille,"  **  the  Vision  of  Joan 
of  Arc,"  and  "The  Widow  of  Nain";  novels, 
"Lorgnon,"  "Le  Marquis  de  Pontanges,"  and 
"Balzac's  Cane." 

Gay,  John,  1685-1732;  English  poet;  b.  Dev- 
onshire; published  "Rural  Sports,"  1711, 
which  won  him  Pope's  favor;  1712,  secretary 
to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and,  1714, 
secretary  to  Clarendon,  then  ambasss^dor  to 
Hanover;  acquired  wealth,  but  lost  it  in  the 
South  Sea  Bubble;  author  of  several  success- 
ful dramas,  some  fine  ballads,  such  as  "  Black- 
eyed  Susan,"  and  other  poems,  like  "  The  Shep- 
herd's Week,"  and  "Trivia,"  remarkable  for 
wit;  "  Fables  "  and  "  The  Bear's  Opera  "  are 
especially  noteworthy. 

Gay,  Sydney  Howard,  1814-88;  American 
author;  b.  Hingham,  Mass.;  gave  up  the  study 
of  law  because  of  his  opposition  to  slavery; 
became  an  antislavery  lecturer  and  editor  of 
the  Antislavery  Standard',  managing  editor  of 
New  York  Tribune,  1862-d6,  and  Chicago 
Tribune,  1868-71.  In  1874  arranged  with 
William  Cullen  Bryant  to  produce  an  illus- 
trated history  of  the  U.  S.  Mr.  Bryant 
wrote  the  preface,  and  Mr.  Gay,  with  collab- 
orators on  certain  chapters,  wrote  the  history, 
4  vols.,  1876-81. 

Gay'al,  a  variety  of  the  domestic  ox;  found 
in  parts  of  Bengal  and  Farther  India,  where 
it  IS  reared  in  great  herds  for  its  hide  and 
fiesh;  it  gives  rich  but  scanty  milk. 

Gayarr€  (gl-ft-rftO>  Charles  ttienne  Arthur, 
1805-05;  American  lawyer  and  historian;  b. 
New  Orleans;  admitted  to  the  bar,  1829;  mem- 
ber of  Louisiana  Legislature  several  times ;  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General,  1831;  presiding  Judge 
New  Orleans  City  Court,  1833;  U.  S.  Senator, 
1835,  but  prevented  by  illness  from  taking  his 
seat;  Secretary  of  State  of  Louisiana,  1846-53; 
chief  works,  "History  of  Louisiana,"  in 
French;  "Romance  of  the  History  of  Louisi- 
ana"; "Louisiana,  its  Colonial  History  and 
Romance " ;  "  Louisiana,  its  History  as  a 
French  Colony";  "History  of  the  Spanish 
Domination  in  Louisiana";  "Philip  II  of 
Spain";  "Fernando  de  Lemos,"  a  novel,  and 
'*The  School  for  Politics,"  a  drama. 

Gay-Lnssac  (gft-lU-sttk'),  Joseph  Louis,  1778- 
1850;  French  chemist;  b.  St.  Leonard;  became 
assistant  professor  at  the  Polytechnic  School; 
commissioned  with  Biot  to  experiment  upon 
the  diminution  of  magnetic  force  at  great  ele- 
vations. Two  balloon  ascenHions  were  made, 
the  first,  August  23.  1804,  by  both,  and  the 
second,  September  15th,  by  Gay-Lussac  alone, 
[n  the  latter  he  reached  the  extraordinarv 
height  of  23,000  ft  In  1805-6  he  prosecuted, 
with  Humboldt,  scientific  inquiries  in  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy.  He  began, 
1807,  to  investigate  the  expansion  of  gases 
under  increased  temperatures,  and  established 
the  law  that  when  free  from  moisture  they  all 
dilate  uniformly  and  to  equal  amounts  for  all 
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equal  increments  nf  temperature>  at  least  be- 
tween zero  and  10D°  C.  He  also  showed  that 
the  gaacfl  combine  in  aimplc  pro|>ortions  of 
their  volumes.  He  intr(>duceri  many  new 
raethodB  of  analysis,  and  iuvented  valuable 
inatrumenU,  including  the  Biphon  harometer, 
alcoholoiiieter,  chlorometer,  and  alkalimeter. 
In  1832  he  gave  up  the  professorship  at  the 
Sorbonne,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed, 
1809,  and  accepted  that  of  general  chemistry 
at  the  Jardin  dee  Planter.  In  183U  be  be- 
came a  peer. 

Gaza  <gft'z&),  Tbeodonis,  abt.  1400-78; 
Greek  scholar;  b.  Theasalonica;  left  that  town 
on  ita  capture  by  the  Turks,  1430;  rector  and 
Prof,  of  Greek '  in  the  GjTnnaflium  of  Fer- 
rara;  employed,  1450-56,  by  Pope  Nicholas  V^ 
and,  1456-58,  by  Alfonso  the  Magnanimous  of 
Naples.  His  Greek  grammar  (1405)  waa  long 
famous.  His  letters,  Greek  tre4itiBe  on  the 
calendar,  and  translations  from  Latin  to  Greek 
and  Greek  to  Latin  contributed  largely  to  the 
revival  of  letters  in  Italy. 

Gasa  {gh'x^)j  strongest  of  the  five  royal 
cities  of  the  Philistines;  in  the  8W.  of  Pales- 
tine; was  the  limit  of  the  conquest  under 
Joshua;  with  Damascus,  it  is  one  of  the  old- 
est cities  in  the  world,  and  still  one  of  the 
chief  cities  in  Palestine,  Commanding  the 
road  to  Egypt»  it  has  been  the  scene  of  re- 
peated and  desperate  st niggles.  Samson'S  ex- 
ploits made  it  famous  UTudg.  xvi).  It  was 
captured  by  Alexander  the  Great  after  a  siege 
of  nearly  five  months;  H34  it  fell  to  the  Sarii- 
cens»  and  aince  the  battle  of  Hattin,  1187,  has 
remained  Mohammedan,  Gaza  is  now  about 
2  m.  frora  the  Mediterranean,  nearljr  the  whole 
•pace  between  it  and  the  sea  being  covered 
with  ruins.     Pop.  aht,  35,000. 

Gaz'cl,  or  Ghaz'el,  kind  of  lyric  poem  com- 
mon among  the  Turks  and  Persians,  of  from 
Hve  to  seventeen  stanzas  of  two  lines  each,  all 
ibe  aeoond  Imee  of  which  rhyme.  The  subject 
ift  generally  erotic  or  allegorical, 

Gaielle'i  common  name  of  the  Gazella  dor- 
ea§  and  the  nearly  allied  species,  ftstelopea  of 


Ckunfoir  Oasblli, 

AfricA  and   Asia.     The  ftriel  gaeelle  of  Asia 
Si  a  more  graceful  vmrietj  of  the  tame  species. 


The  gazelles  are  celebrated  for  their  elegant 
forms  and  the  beauty  of  their  eyes.     They  are 

easily  tamed,  and  become  great  favorites  from 
the  gentleness  of  their  disposition. 

Gazetteer',  a  geographical  dictionary;  a  work 
containing  some  account  of  civil  and  natural 
divisions  in  geography,  of  mountains^  rivers, 
lakes,  seas,  etc.,  arranged  in  alphabetical  or- 
der. Gazetteers  often  are  local  or  national, 
but  there  are  many,  more  or  less  complete^^ 
which  describe  places  in  all  parts  of  the  world  ' 
See  CYCLorEDiA;    Dictionaby. 

Gear'ins,  or  WheeFwork,  a  train  of  wheels, 
usually  toothed,  by  means  of  which  continuou 
rotation  is  communicated  from  one  revolvingl 
axis  to  another.     Frictional  gearings  however, 
is  that  kind  of  wheelwork  in  which  motion  is 
transmitted  from  one  wheel  to  another  by  the 
mere  contact  of   the   rims  of  the   wheels.     In 
this   system    it   Is   convenient   to   have   one  of 
the   contact  surfaces    (preferably    that  of   the 
driver)    covered  by  some  softer  material  than 
the  contact  surface  of  the  other.     If  the  latter 
is  of  cast  iron,   the   former   will   be  either   of 
wood,  leather,  rubber,  or  paper.     In  frictional 
gearing  it  is  necessary  that   the  smooth  faces! 
of  the  wheels  shall  be  constantly   pressed   to*] 
gether-      Clrculnr    V-ahapcd    grooves    and   pro-| 
jectiona  have  been  often  turned  upon  the  face4| 
of  east' iron  wheels  to  make  the  friction 
effective.     Teetli  are  generally   provided,  hon 
ever,  which,  by  interlocking,  render  the  Blipptng] 
of  one  circumference  upon  another  impossible,! 
Wheelwork  usually  receives  a  special  designa- 
tion, depending  on  the  relative  positions  of  thai 
axes  of  the  wheels.     When  the  axea  are  paral« 
lei,  it  is  called  spur  gearing x  when  the  ax«t] 
intersect,    he  vet   gearing  \    and   when   the 
are    not   parallel   and   do   not   intersect, 
bei^l    and    serrw    gearing.      One    of    the 
important   requirements   in   wheelwork*   and   a 
primary  consideration,  is  that  smooth  and  con- 
tinuous  motion    shall    be   communicated    from 
the  driver  to  the  follower.    In  a  train  of  wheel- 
w^ork    where    spur    wheels    are   employed   and 
the   axes   parallel,   the   ratio   of   the   nurobera 
of  revolutions  of  the  first  and  last  wheels  mav 
be  found  by  multiplying  the  numbers  of  teeth  1 
in  all  the  drivers  for  a  numerator,  and  of  all.| 
the  followers  for  a  denominator-     The  result 
ing  ratio  will  be  that  of  the  number  of  revolii-' 
tions  of  the  first  wheel  divided  by  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  the  last  wheel. 

Geber  (gii'ber),  Abu-Musa  Ja'far  al-Siifi,  d. 
abt.  776;  considered  by  many  authorities  aa 
the  father  of  chemiatry;  b.  Arabia;  credited | 
with  numerous  writings  showing  familiarity 
with  a  large  number  of  chemical  apparatus 
and  processes  in  common  use  later  and  with 
various  branches  of  metallurgy. 

Geck'o,   a    name   given    to   numerous    Ihick- 
tongued  nocturnal  lizards  of  the  family  Ofsck 
iidw,    in    imitation   of    their   cry.      There   ar 
about   100  spci'ies,  among  which   the  Ptyo 
tiftu*  gecko  of   Africa    (whose   footsteps  wertf^ 
thought  to  be  the  cause  of  tho   lepr^wiv,  and 
which  was  considered  able  to  eat  steel  |    and 
the  Oecko  Dema  of  Afli«^  l^rc  nunong  the 
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kBown.    Oilier  species  are  found  in  8.  America, 
Autralia*  etc    They  generally  have  the  power 
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of  elimlring  walls,  walking  upon  ceilings  with 
the  back  (fownward,  after  the  manner  of  flies. 

Garden  Alczaader,  1737-1802;  Scottish  Ro- 
man Catholic  eoclesiastic;  b.  Ruthven;  settled 
ta  London,  1780,  and  under  the  patronafle  of 
Lord  Petre  undertook  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  for  the  use  of  English  Roman  Catholics. 
The  third  volume  (1800)  was  a  commentary 
<Mi  the  Pentateuch.  As  it  was  written  in  the 
spirit  of  the  German  rationalistic  school,  the 
reading  of  the  work  was  forbidden,  and  the 
author  was  deposed  from  the  priesthood. 
Geddea  also  wrote  poems  and  translations;  his 
imitation  of  the  satires  of  Horace  had  extraor- 
dinary auooess. 

Gaffckco  (^flc^n),  Friedrich  Heiarich,  1830- 
M:  German  jurist  and  publicist;  b.  Hamburg; 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  of  Hanseatic 
Tillages;  sMretarr  of  legation  at  Paris,  1864; 
ekmtfi  d'affaires  for  Hamburg  at  Berlin,  1866; 
and  minister  resident  in  Berlin,  1860;  in  Lon- 
don. 1866;  elected  to  the  Senate  of  Hamburg, 
1800;  Prof,  of  Public  Law  at  the  Univ.  of 
8trassburg,  1872-82.  In  September,  1888,  he 
published  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  an  arti- 
cle. ^  From  the  Emperor  Frederick's  Diary, 
1870-71.**  This,  according  to  Bismarck,  then 
Chaaeellor  of  the  Empire,  revealed  secrets,  the 
publieataon  of  which  constituted  treason. 
Geffcken  was  arrested  and  put  in  solitary 
confinement.  He  declared  that  he  had  been 
authorised  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  to  pub- 
lish the  diary  three  months  after  his  death. 
After  a  thorough  but  fruitless  search  for  the 
original  manuscript,  Geffcken  was  acquitted, 
and  set  at  liberty,  1880,  and  the  costs  of  the 
action  put  upon  the  government.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works  on  historical  sub- 
J4^ts  and  on  international  law. 

Geffrard  (shAfrftr),  Fabre,  1800-78;  Presi- 
dent of  Haiti;  b.  L'Anse  k  Veau;  son  of  Gen. 
Nicolas  Geffrard,  who  had  co(>perated  with 
iVsealines  and  P«tion.  Young  Geffrard  was 
early  distinguished  for  ability,  and  though 
himaplf  a  griff e  (three  fourths  African  blood), 
tnnk  the  part  of  the  mulattoes  against  the 
blacks.  In  1845  he  became  a  lieutenant  gen- 
«Tml;  1849,  was  made  a  duke  by  Soulouque. 
la  1868  led  in  the  revolution  against  Sou- 
kmone,  and  banished  him,  1860;  was  President 
of  Haiti,  1800-417,  when  he  waa  himself  ban- 
iihsd,  mad  retired  to  Jamaica. 


Geffroy  (zhS-frwH'),  Mathien  Anguste,  1820- 
06;  French  historian;  b.  Paris;  made  Prof, 
of  History  at  Bordeaux,  1862;  of  Ancient  His- 
tory at  Paris,  1872;  Director  of  the  French 
School  at  Rome,  1876.  He  published,  "His- 
tory of  the  Scandinavians,"  **  Letters  of  Charles 
XII,"  "  GusUvus  III  and  his  Court,"  **  Rome 
and  the  Barbarians,"  "Madame  de  Mainte- 
non." 

Gehen'na,  valley  adjacent  to  Jerusalem,  on 
the  S.  and  SW.,  also  called  Tophet,  aftd  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  in  connection  with  the 
idolatrous  rites  of  Moloch,  there  celebrated. 
From  the  abhorrence  with  which  the  Jews 
after  the  captivity  regarded  this  worship,  the 
valley  was  made  the  common  sewer  of  the 
city,  and  a  receptacle  for  all  its  refuse,  which 
was  there  consumed  by  flre.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament the  name  is  transferred  by  an  easy 
metaphor  to  helL 

Geijer  (yr«r),  Eric  Gustaf,  1783-1847; 
Swedish  author;  1810,  Lecturer  on  History  at 
Upsal;  1817,  Prof.;  1811,  was  a  founder  of  the 
Gothic  Society,  to  nurture  a  national  spirit 
and  national  manners,  and  to  derive  the  ma- 
terials of  literature  from  the  ancient  traditions 
of  the  North.  In  the  Iduna  (1811-24),  the 
organ  of  the  literary  partv  led  by  Geijer  and 
Tegn^r,  Geijer  published  his  flnest  poems;  and 
he  composed  the  music  for  many  of  his  own 
songs.  He  twice  represented  the  Univ.  of 
Upsal  in  the  Diet.  His  chief  distinction  is 
as  the  historian  of  Sweden  ( **  Svenska  Folkets 
Historia,"  3  vols.,  1832-36). 

Geikie  (gfi'kl),  Sir  Archibald,  1836-  ; 
British  geologist;  b.  Edinburgh;  entered  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
1866;  Director  of  the  Survey  of  Scotland, 
1867;  Prof,  of  Geology,  Edinburgh  Univ., 
1871-82;  president 
Geological  Society, 
1891-02;  of  the 
British  Association, 
1892;  Director 
General  Geological 
Survev  of  United 
Kingdom  and  Di- 
rector Museum  of 
Practical  Geology, 
1882-1901;  kniffht- 
ed,  1891;  published 
many  works  on  ge- 
ology and  memoirs ; 
secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society  af- 
ter 1903. 

Geissler  (gfs'l^r), 
Heinrich,  1814-79; 
German  physicist; 
b.  Igelshieb ;  re- 
moved to  Bonn ; 
known  as  a  maker 
of  chemical  and 
physical  apparatus, 
and  chiefly  as  in- 
ventor of  the  (3ei88-  Gembleb'b  Tubes. 
ler    pump    for    the 

exhaustion    of    vacuum    tubes,    now    used    in 
making  incandescent  lamps,  and  of  the  Geiss- 
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let  tubps  of  hard  gla»R  contHiTiinfj  highly  tftri- 
fi#^d  gftses.  which  yield  hrilliiinl  ♦^iT^ts  when 
e1«*etncity  is  diBcharged  within  them. 

G€la  (j^'la),  ft  citjr  of  S.  Sicily;  on  the  Gelas 
River,  from  which  it  took  its  name;  founded 
by  the  Dorians  Antiphemits  of  Rhodes  and  En- 
tiinus  oi  Crete,  000  B.C.  The  Geloan  meatlowa 
were  celehrated.  mid  -4i&chylii8  (who  died  and 
was  buried  herp)  Bang  of  its  fertility.  The 
colony  rtouriahed  so  greatly  that  in  leas  than 
a  hundred  years  from  the  time  of  its  own 
foundation  it  could  found  the  city  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  which  Boon  hecanie  a  place  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  mother  city*  Gela  was 
governed  mostly  by  tyrants,  and  Gelo,  Hiero, 
and  Thrasybulus,  tyrants  of  Syracuse,  were 
men  of  Gela.  By  the  time  of  Christy  Gela 
had  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  The  ruins  of  the 
city  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Terranuova, 

Gela^nor,  last  king  of  ArgoB  of  the  line  found- 
e(j  by  Inachus,  the  river  god  and  aboriginal 
king;  lost  his  throne  on  the  occasion  of  a 
prehistoric  invasion  of  Argos  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, trftces  of  whose  influence  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Argos. 

Gela«itia  (j^-l&'slds),  name  of  two  popes, 
who  follow:  Gelasiith  1  (Saint)  *  d.  496;  pope- 
b.  Africa;  succeeded  Felix  111,  492;  credited 
with  being  the  first  pope  to  assert  indepen- 
dence of  the  synods  and  civil  atitliority;  wrot«^ 
against  the  Nest^orian  and  Eutychian  hereBies: 
succeeded  by  Anastasius  11.  Gelasius  It 
(Giovanni  di  Gaeta),  d.  Hlf;  pope;  succeeded 
Pascal  II,  1118,  being  elected  by  the  party 
hostile  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V;  imprisoned, 
1118;  escaped  and  fled  to  Gaeta,  where  he 
exconunimicated  Henry  V  and  Gregory  VIII, 
the  an ti pope  he  had  caused  to  be  chosen  in 
place  of  Gelasiua. 

Od'atin^  semisolid  substance  of  a  soft,  trem* 
ulous  consistence,  produced  from  connective  tis- 
sues (skin^  fibrous  tissue*  etc.)  by  the  action 
of  hot  water.  Isinglass,  calf'sfoot  jelly,  glue, 
etc.,  are  chiefly  composed  of  gelatin.  In  its 
ordinary  form  it  contains  much  water,  m-hich 
may  be  dried  out,  leaving  a  glassy^  brittle 
mas«»  which  swells^  but  does  not  dissolve,  in 
cold  water.  The  gelatin  from  cartilage  is 
called  chondrine,  and  is  somewhat  different 
from  true  gelatin.  Gelatin  Is  extensively 
uaed  in  the  arta^ — as  finings  for  beer,  as  a 
dressing  for  silk  and  other  fabrics,  as  a  coat- 
ing  for  pills,  as  a  material  for  ciipsules  for 
medicines,  for  preparing  tracing  paper,  as  a 
material  for  delicate  casta,  as  the  basis  of 
jellies;  and  dried  gelatin  plates  are  employed 
in  photography  and  kindrfd  arts. 

Gel^  Uhi'ih'),  or  Gellle,  Qatide.  Bee  Lob^ 
EALf ,  Clauok. 

G«1U  Sir  William,  1777-1836;  English  snti 
(|Uartan;  b.  Hopton;  chamberlain  to  the  Frin- 
cess  of  Wales  (later  Queen  Caroline K  1814; 
accompanied  her  in  her  travels;  chief  workj^, 
'*  fS#n»graphy  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca "; 
'*  i*omp*'iana;  or,  OI»*r^r  vat  ions  upon  the  To* 
pographyf    Edifices,   and   Omamenta   of    Pom- 


Gellert  rp^l'l-^rt).  Christian  Ftirchtegott, 
I715-**SI;  frerman  poet;  b.  Ilainichen,  tSaxony; 
Prof,  of  Philoflophy  at  Leipzig,  and  celebrated 
by  his  fables,  poetical  tsJes,  ptc.*  as  one  of 
the  early  promoters  of  that  brilliant  era  in 
Clerman  literature  which  produced  Schiller  and 
Goethe.  The  latter  in  his  youth  waa  Gelleri'a 
disciple. 

Gellert,  in  Welsh  tradition,  the  famous  dog 
of  Prince  Llewellyn,  which,  left  in  charge  of 
liis  infant  cliild,  after  a  desperate  battle  killed 
a  wolf  that  had  entered  the  house.  The  prince 
on  his  return,  seeing  the  cradle  overturned 
and  the  floor  sprinkled  with  blood,  thought 
the  hound  had  killed  his  child,  and  at  once 
plunged  his  sword  inta  its  side.  A  moment 
after  he  found  the  child  safe  under  the  cradia 
and  the  wolf  lying  dead,  and  saw  too  late  the 
faithfulnegs  of  his  dog.  Gellert  waa  buried 
nnder  a  tomb  which  stsndB  to  this  day  in  the 
village  of  Beddgelert,  near  the  8.  base  of  Snow- 
don. 

Gellius.    See  Aulus  Gkluub. 

Gclon  (je'lQn),  or  Celo.  d.  477  B,c.;  Sicil- 
ian ruler;  general  of  cavalry  under  Dinome- 
nea,  tyrant  of  (iela;  usurped  his  power-,  484, 
became  tyrant  of  Syracutte,  and  soon  virtual 
master  of  the  greater  part  of  Sicily;  routed 
the  Carthaginians  near  Himera,  4ftO.  which 
led  the  invaders  to  sue  for  peace;  wa»  then 
acknowledged  "  savior  and  king/*  and  lord  of 
ail  8icily, 

Gelsemiuni  {j^l-se^mliim),  a  genua  of  planta 
of  the  Logania  family.  The  yellow  jasmine 
of  the  8,  U,  S.  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  climb- 
er (the  Oel»tmium  sempervirens) ,  having  large, 
yellow,  fragrant  flowers,  appearing  in  early 
spring.  The  whole  plant  is  poisonous,  but  ia 
used  as  a  sedative  in  medicine. 

Gem«  a  precious  stone,  especially  one  to  ba 
used  for  ornament  or  in  other  ways,  after 
having  been  cut  and  polished.  The  term  is 
used  in  a  special  sense  to  denote  a  stone  carved 
into  a  cameo  or  engraved,  that  is,  with  a 
sunken  device  or  intaglio  cut  on  it.  The  latter 
form  of  artistic  work  makes  the  true  efitgr^wsd 
gem,  and  it  is  as  an  abbreviated  form  of  that 
phrase  that  the  word  "  gem "  is  most  often 
u»ecL  Intaglios,  the  earliest  gems,  first  ap- 
pear as  the  scnrabii  {scarabm)  or  beetle  shaped 
signets  worn  in  rings  by  the  Egyptians  from 
a  very  early  period^  though  those  on  hard 
stone  are  of  course  rare,  owing  to  th#»ir  great* 
er  cost.  On  the  flat  side  waa  engraved  the 
name  of  the  king  or  of  the  wearer,  and  tha 
other  was  sha^ied  like  a  beetle.  The  Greflca« 
though  the  lat4*-st  in  the  Aeld  of  gem  cutting, 
excelled  all  their  predeeesaors,  for  there  wera 
in  this  art  few  works  of  real  excellence  before 
thev  attempted  it. 

The  moat  ancient  Asiatic  gems,  nearly  aa  old 
as  the  Egyptian  beetles,  are  ri/;in<fcr«;  that  is* 
they  are  either  really  cylindricalin  form,  though 
not  always  accurately' rounded,  or  else  slightly 
barrel  shaped,  or,  again,  a  little  smaller  in  th<i 
middle  than  at  each  end.  These  cylinders  are 
from  less  than  an  inch  to  two  inches,  or  even 
more,  in  length.  The  engraving  generally  covers 
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tb«r  whole  turfmoe  except  the  ends,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  engraving  is  not  merely  an  inscrip- 
taoB  of  words  or  signs  standing  for  words,  as  in 
the  Egyptian  instances,  but  includes  elaborate 
ignre  subjects,  hunting  scenes,  or  scenes  of 
cosnbat,  and  also  such  emblems  as  the  '*  sacred 
tree"  and  the  like.  The  seals  of  the  great 
■wa  of  the  Aoeadians,  the  Babylonians,  the 
Aseyriana,  and  all  the  neighboring  nations  for 
thirty-tlTe  centuries  were  commonly  of  this 
character.  Cylinders  and  scarabs  alike  were 
■uade  of  mmny  kinds  of  stone. 

Contemporary  with  the  Greeks,  the  Etrus- 
cans attained  great  excellence  in  gem  engrav- 
ia|^,  manifesting  profound  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy and  high  finish,  but  coupled  with  harsh 
realism,  while  the  Greeks  aimed  at  ideal  beau- 
ty. On  these  early  gems  of  Etruscan  or  Greek 
orimn  can  be  read  the  forms  of  their  religion 
and  the  subjects  of  popular  interest  in  politics, 
soag,  or  fable,  for  centuries.  The  art  finally 
attained  its  highest  perfection  in  Sicily  and 
Magna  Gr»cia. 

Amcmg  the  Romans  gem  engraving;  fiour- 
ished,  aad  under  Augustus  it  reached  its  very 
highest  point.  Cabinets  of  genis  became  nu- 
meroaa,  and  most  gentlemen  prided  themselves 
om  poesfwing  camei  and  intagli  of  value.  In 
the  time  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who  was 
chief  of  the  Medici  from  1469,  engraving  on 
kaxd  stones  was  beautifully  done.  Often  an- 
ti<|ue  works  were  closely  copied,  but  as  often 
new  designs  were  made  in  what  was  thought 
to  be  the  antique  taste.  Gem  engraving  has 
never  been  wholly  given  up  since  the  Renais- 
sanee,  and  many  portraits  of  European  states- 
Mas  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
tad  other  quite  modern  subjects  exist.  There 
was  even  an  English  school  of  great  ability 
tad  success  between  1776  and  1825.  Since  that 
time,  though  cameo  cutting  and  die  sinking 
have  been  cultivated  with  zeal,  there  seems  to 
have  been  litUe  engraving  on  hard  stones,  ex- 
cept as  forgeries,  to  be  sold  for  antiques,  and 
toch  slight  work  as  ciphers  and  armorial  bear- 
i^s.    See  Jkwslbt;  Pbbcious  Stones. 

im.    See  Talmud. 


(zhAA-blO'),  town  of  Namur,  Bel- 
giaa;  eelebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  great 
Tictory  of  Don  John  of  Austria  over  the  United 
Nttherlanders,  1578.  The  Benedictine  abbey, 
foaadcd  here  922,  and  now  the  seat  of  an  agri- 
odtural  academy,  was,  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
tcmth  centuries,  famous  for  its  riches  and  for 
tW  learning  of  its  monks.    Pop.  (1900)  4,216. 

Gem'ini  (Latin,  "twins"),  a 
sign  of  the  zodiac,  into  which 
the  sun  enters  about  May  21  at, 
and  from  which  it  passes  June 
21st.  Also  a  constellation  of 
the  zodaic,  corresponding  to 
the  sign  Cancer.  Castor  and 
Pollux  are  the  two  principal 
stars — the  former  a  fine  double 
^•i.  The  constellation  may  be  seen  on  the 
Mtridiaa  during  the  evenings  of  December  and 
Jianary. 

Ovii^ML  OMtfint,  or  Georgint  Ple'tho,  b. 
^  1390;  Byzantine  scholar;  b.  Constantino- 
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pie;  held  office  under  Manuel  Paleologus,  1426; 
delegate  to  the  Council  of  Florence,  1438;  is 
said  to  have  lived  one  hundred  years.  He  is 
chiefly  remembered  as  a  leader  of  the  restora- 
tion of  learning;  author  of  a  number  of  trea- 
tises on  history,  philosophy,  geography,  etc., 
and  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  revival  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  in  Italy. 

Gemsbok  (gemzn)6k),  a  fine  large  antelope 
of  S.  Africa,  the  kookam  of  the  natives,  found 
in  small  groups  on  the  open  plains.  It  is  often 
5  ft.  long,  and  has  straight  horns  about  2}  ft. 
in  length. 

Genappe  (zh^-nfip'),  town  of  Belgium,  in  S. 
Brabant;  15  m.  from  Brussels;  scene  of  many 
battles,  but  especially  noteworthy  as  the  local- 
ity of  the  first  engagement  in  the  series  which 
ended  at  Waterloo,  1815. 

Geneal'ogy,  the  science  of  descents.  As  a 
record  of  families  it  holds  an  intermediate 
place  between  biography,  which  treats  of  per- 
sons and  history,  of  which  the  subject  is  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  nation.  In  England, 
as  in  most  countries  in  which  the  feudal  sys- 
tem has  prevailed,  the  laws  of  the  descent  of 
families  are  intimately  connected  with  the  ten- 
ure of  lands.  Where  estates  pass  to  a  single 
heir,  it  is  essential  that  the  derivation  of  that 
heir  from  the  blood  of  the  first  lord  should  be 
proved ;  and  as  the  lines  of  descent  may  become 
successively  extinguished,  the  order  in  which 
collateral  succeeds  must  be  definitely  settled. 
The  latter  is  the  work  of  the  lawyer,  and  its 
principles  are  stated  in  Blackstone's  **  Commen- 
taries." The  former  is  the  office  of  the  gene- 
alogist, who  traces  out  and  records  the  history 
and  growth  of  families  and  the  relationship  of 
the  several  branches. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  comparatively  recent  organ- 
ization of  a  number  of  patriotic  societies,  which 
make  a  proven  descent  from  a  colonial  or  other 
patriot  ancestor  requisite  for  membership,  has 
led  to  much  genealogical  investigation,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  usual Iv  emlx^ied  either  in 
pedigrees  or  family  histories.  The  former  may 
be  arranged  as  a  tree,  in  which  the  common  an- 
cestor represents  the  root  or  stock,  and  the  de- 
scendants are  arranged  in  order  in  the  branches 
or  in  the  form  of  tables,  in  which  the  ancestor 
and  the  descendants,  with  a  brief  statement  of 
the  time  of  the  birth,  marriage,  and  death  of 
each,  appear  in  successive  rows  of  squares  or 
circles,  properly  connected  by  lines  which  indi- 
cate the  direct  descent  of  every  person.  From 
these  methods  of  arranging  pedigrees  are  de- 
rived t)ie  common  expressions  family  tree,  a 
stock,  branches,  and  lines  of  descent.  The 
latest  and  most  common  practice  is  to  follow 
a  narrative  form,  by  which  means  genealogists 
are  able  to  condense  their  records  into  a  vol- 
ume of  moderate  size,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  their  statements  at  greater  length. 

General  Baia,  in  music,  the  equivalent  in 
CJerman  for  thorough  baas,  or  the  system  of 
harmony,  as  commonly  written  and  illustrated 
by  figures  over  or  under  a  bass. 

General  Conven'tion.  See  Episcopal  Chubch, 
Protestant. 
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General  Educa'tion  Boardp  AmericGLH  organ- 
i£ation  founded  in  New  Vtjrk»  ]{H)2,  and  incor- 
porated by  Congrea**  lUUiJt,  Uj  promote  ediicii- 
lion  in  the  U,  8.^  without  diiitinction  of  rael^ 
sex*  or  creeds  and  especiatly  to  promote  and 
make  effective  various  forms  of  educational 
l«?neficence.  Boon  after  its  formation  it  re- 
ceived a  ifift  of  f  LOOO.OOO  from  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the 
8,  States.  I^ter  Mr,  RockefeUer  guve  $10,- 
(►00,»HHJ  more  to  promote  '*  a  coraprt»hensive 
gystem  of  higher  edui'iitlon  In  the  V.  8./^  and, 
11)07,  be  minie  a  further  gift  of  $32,(H10.0(H), 
two  thirds  of  which  wa»  to  he  applied  to  ape- 
ciHt'  pvirpo«e*»,  the  lenuiinder  to  become  a  part 
of  the  permanent  endowment  fund  of  the 
board. 

Genera'tion,  Sponta'neons,  or  Abiogen'esis, 
BUpposed  origination  of  living  orgaiiianm  with- 
out parent  organ i^imii  to  produce  them,  out  of 
im»rgunie,  or  at  least  norsHviug,  matter,  and 
under  tlie  influence  of  forcei*  purely  phy»ii!aL 
The  faet  that  minute  forma  of  organic  life  con- 
stantly appear  wherever  conditions  exi#^t  fa- 
vorable to  their  preservation,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  abaenee  of  preeKiating  germs 
from  which  they  may  have  sprungp  gave  rii^e 
to  the  idea  that  no  auch  organic  antectHleuts 
ivere  necessary ;  that  these  microscopic  forms 
of  life  are  constantly  coming  into  existence 
under  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  powers  of 
nature,  and  therefore  that  they  originate  by  a 
generation  which  is  truly  spontaneous.  The 
advocates  of  this  theory  urge  that  the  germ 
theory  can  account  only  for  the  propagation  of 
life  after  life  has  originated,  where^w  the  the- 
ory of  spcmtant'ous  generation  accounts  for  the 
origin  of  life  itself. 

The  notit^n  of  spontaneous  generation  has 
been  entertained  by  naturalists  in  every  age 
since  the  dawn  of  scientific  history,  and  many 
experiments  have  b«^n  made  by  them.  Pas- 
teur showed  that  in  multitudes  of  instances 
infusions  hermetically  sealed  while  boiling  re- 
mained for  indefinite  periods  of  time  free  from 
all  traces  of  organic  life,  while  portions  of  the 
same  infusions  exposed  side  by  side  with  these, 
but  open  to  the  air,  were  speedily  swarming 
with  life.  He  found  that  even  an  unsealed 
fUsk,  of  which  the  neck  had  been  stoppeil  dur- 
ing the  boiling  only  with  a  plug  of  cott<m 
closety  presaed  together,  otmtinued  to  be  equal 
\y  free  from  these  organisms  so  long  as  the 
stopper  remained  in  ita  place.  This  last  ex- 
periment presented  a  rother  curious  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Redi  (b.  102G)  with  a  gaiize- 
oovere<l  jar;  for  the  cotton  forming  the  plug 
was  found,  on  a  microscopic  examination,  to 
ocmtain  the  germs  which  its  presence  bad  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  flask.  VVyman,  Has- 
tian.  Canton!,  and  others  reported  results  at 
variance  with  Pasteur's,  showing  that  bacteria 
will  make  their  appearance  in  infusions  which 
have  not  only  been  boiled  before  being  sealed 
up.  but  which,  after  being  sealed,  have  been 
kept  at  a  boiling  heat  for  many  hours;  but 
the  methods  of  bacteriological  research  which 
have  been  elalKirated  since  1878  have  shown  that 
the  methods  cmploved  by  these  experimenters 
would  not  iaaure  tLe  kiliuig  of  all  spores,  and 


especially  of  the  spores  of  the  hay  baeillua, 

and  it  may  now  be  considered  ba  definitely 
settled  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  sponta- 
neous generation  can  occur  on  the  earth  under 
existing  circuniHtaiices.  Whether  under  any 
circumstances  life  can  originate  in  nonliving 
matter  under  the  influence  of  physical  forces 
only  is  a  question  which  at  present  cannot  be 
answered.     See   Biogenesis;    Rkpboductjo.s. 

Gen'esis,  first  book  of  the  Bible  and  of  the 
group  called  the  Pentateuch ,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  existing  books,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  of  man's  original  happy 
Ktate,  his  sin  and  fall,  of  the  deluge,  and  the 
restoration  and  dispersion  of  mankind,  end* 
ing  with  the  story  of  Abraham  and  his  early 
descendants.  Its  authorship  is  ordinarily 
a.'fcribed  to  I^Ios<*s,  but  some  have  questioned 
its  unity,  regarding  it  as  a  compilation  from 
various  ohler  records;  and  still  others  have 
questioned  its  historical  character.     See  HcxA- 

Genet  {zMnh'},  Edmond  Charles^  17(jS- 
lS:i4;  French  diplomatij^l;  b.  VersHint-j*.  broth* 
er  of  Madame  Campan;  churti^  d'affainH  at  HL 
Petersburg,  l7Hft-92;  minister  to  the  U.  S., 
17I»:i-94:  recalled  on  demand  of  Washingtoo 
for  having  taken  unwarran table  measures  with 
tlie  idea  of  forcing  the  1 1.  S.  into  a  war  with 
<ireat  Britain;  settled  at  Schodack,  N.  ¥.«  and 
there  died. 

Gen'et,  a  name  given  to  various  carnivorous 
maiiimuls  of  the  family  Vii^erridiF  and  genus 
IJenrtta.  There  are  several  species,  mostly 
African.    The  common  genet,  found  wild  from 
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France  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  the  best 
known.  At  Constantinople  and  other  places  it 
is  domesticated,  and  used  to  destroy  rats  and 
mice.    It  is  gentle,  and  prized  for  ita  soft  and 

Iveautiful   fur. 

Genet'ic  Psyehol'oEyf  the  science  of  the  mind 

considered  from  tJie  jK>int  of  view  of  itA  origin 
and  growth,  both  in  the  child  and  in  the  race. 
From  the  genetic  point  of  view  the  mind  is  no 
longer  considered,  as  in  the  old  facuH}'  psy- 
chology, as  a  fixed  unchanging  substance  with 
a  certain  number  of  faculties,  but  as  a  grow- 
ing, developing  activity  or  function.  Instead 
of  trying  to  find  in  the  infant  all  the  faculties 
of  the  man,  genetic  psychology  tries  to  reduce 
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the  mind  of  the  man  as  far  as  possible  to  the 
simplicity  of  that  of  the  child,  and  then  to 
trace,  b^  actual  observation  and  experiment 
frith  children,  the  order  of  rise  of  the  more 
complex  mental  processes  and  their  relative 
bearing  on  one  another. 

The  events  of  the  infant's  consciousness  are 
simple  rather  than  reflective.  What  we  find  in 
a  child's  mind  are  simply  his  presentations, 
nMmories,  thoughts ;  not  what  he  himself  thinks 
of  them,  or  what  he  observes  and  reports  them 
to  be.  In  adult  consciousness,  on  the  oon- 
tranr,  the  disturbing  effects  of  reflection  have 
been  considered,  ever  since  Kant  pointed  them 
out,  a  matter  of  notorious  moment.  It  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  reoort  exactly  what  I  feel, 
for  example,  for  by  observing  it,  attending  to 
it.  I  have  myself  altered  it  But  the  child's 
f«^ling  is  simple;  his  emotion  is  spontaneous. 
He  has  not  vet  learned  the  social  and  per- 
sonal prejudices,  vanities,  and  conventions 
which  affect  every  adult;  he  does  not  look  at 
himself  through  the  countless  lenses  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance.  So  in  his  mental 
processes  the  psychologist  finds  his  data  in 
their  purest  and  simplest  form. 

It  is  by  the  study  of  children  that  we  are 
sble  to  test  the  truth  of  the  analyses  which 
we  make  in  general  psychology.     For  example, 
it  is  clear  that  volition  cannot  be  present  until 
certain  nerve  tracts  are  developed  which  are 
absent  from  the  brain  at  birth,  for  physiol- 
ogi«ts  have  shown  that  all  voluntary  action  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  these  tracts.     Simi- 
larly, it  is  impossible  that  a  child  should  learn 
to  speak  until  certain  brain  centers  are  de- 
veloped and  duly  connected  with  one  another. 
The  actual  development  of  the  child,  as  ge- 
netic pnvchologists  now  represent  it,  may  be 
indicatet)  as  follows.     Shortly  after  birth  the 
chikl  begins  to  connect  his  impressions  with 
une  another  and  to  show  memory.     But  both 
memory  and   association  are   very  weak  and 
dfpfnd  upon   intense  stimulations,  as   bright 
Ughts,  loud  noises,  etc     At  three  months  of 
afe  most  children  will  forget  a  person  after  a 
few  days  of  absrace.     Attention  comes  in  the 
fint  qnarter  of  the  first  year,  and  is  purely 
ndtx.     It    appears    earliest    in    response    to 
ioumli  and  sights.     It  is   probable  that  the 
cvliest   consciousness    is    simply    a   mass   of 
^*^h  sad  muscular  sensations  experienced  in 
P*rt  before  birth.     The  first  movements   are 
l»rj^ly  random  reflexes,  due  to  discomfort,  or 
aiml<^   sp<mtaneous    discharges.      About    the 
ftuth  month  the  child  begins  to  imitate  move- 
"i^ts  anil  nc>i}«€*fl.  and  he  then  enters  upon  a 
^markahle  series  of  adaptations.    In  his  **  try- 
^0  •gain  "  or  **  persistent  "  imitations  the  first 
^••lunury  efforts  occur.     The  first  exercises  of 
*iil  are' thus  aimed  at  the  control  or  direc- 
^*<>Q  of  his  own  muscular  movements.     It  is 
<*'.▼  on  this  basis — that  of  active  muscular  ex- 
*rtioi»— that  he  gradually  builds  up  the  notion 
^  •<*)(.  and   is  so  entitled   to  be  called  self- 
maacioos. 

Gcse'Ta,  city  of  Switzerland;  capital  of  can- 
^of  wime  name:  on  l>oth  sides  of  the  Rhone 
»bnf  it  issues  from  I^ke  Geneva.  The  old 
^ty  on  the  left  bank  was  enlarged,  1850,  by 


converting  the  fortifications  into  promenades 
and  quays.  The  portion  on  the  right  bank  is 
more  moidem,  and  the  two  parts  are  connected 
by  bridges,  of  which  the  Mont  Blanc,  near  the 
lake,  is  a  magnificent  structure.  The  city  has 
a  cathedral  £iting  from  the  twelfth  century; 
a  university  founded  1368,  and  reorganized  by 
Calvin  and  Beza;  the  Mus4e  Rath,  devoted  to 
the  fine  arts,  and  commercial,  industrial,  and 
musical  schools.  The  industries  are  chiefiy 
confined  to  making  of  watches,  music  boxes, 
and  jewelry.  As  the  center  of  Galvanism,  Ge- 
neva has  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  Euro- 
pean civilization. 

The  territorv  of  Geneva  is  supposed  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges. 
It  was  subjected  to  the  Romans  abt.  122  B.o. 
The  city  was  burned  during  the  reign  of  Ela- 
^balus,  and  rebuilt  by  Aurelian,  who  called 
it  Aurelianum  Allobrogum.  After  this  it  fell 
successively  into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians 
and  Franks,  the  counts  of  Genevois  and  the 
dukes  of  Savoy,  and  from  the  claim  of  the 
last,  the  Genevans  could  only  free  themselves 
after  several  centuries  by  alliances  with  other 
Swiss  states,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Calvin  was  the  temporal  as  well  as  spir- 
itual ruler  of  the  town,  which  was  called  the 
"  Rome  of  Protestantism."  In  1798  it  was  in- 
corporated with  France  as  a  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  Leman.  After  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  it  joined  the  renewed  Swiss  Con- 
federacv  (March  20,  1815),  and  several  places 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  France  and 
Savoy  were  added  to  its  territory.  A  more 
liberal  constitution  was  adopted,  1847.  The 
Geneva  Convention  of  1864  brought  about  an 
agreement  among  European  powers  to  consider 
the  edifices  and  members  of  medical  depart- 
ments strictly  neutral  in  time  of  war.  The 
court  of  arbitration  on  the  Alabama  question 
sat  here,  1871-72.     Pop.  (1900)    106,710. 

Genera  Arbitra'tion,  The,  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  U.  S.  against  Great  Britain  by 
a  tribunal  which  met  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
1871,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  signed  February,  1871.  See  Ala- 
bama Claims. 

Geneva,  Conyen'tion  of,  engagement  entered 
into  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  August  22,  1864, 
by  France,  Switzerland,  Bielgium,  Portugal, 
Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  Denmark,  Baden,  and 
Prussia,  for  the  neutralization  and  exemption, 
so  far  as  possible,  from  the  casualties  of  war 
of  all  persons,  vehicles,  and  buildings  devoted 
to  the  sick  and  wounded.  Since  1864  the  ac- 
cession of  many  additional  states,  including  all 
the  military  powers  of  Europe  and  of  the 
American  continents,  except  Brazil,  has  made 
the  application  of  its  rules  almost  universal. 
On  October  20,  1868,  fifteen  additional  articles 
were  agreed  upon,  chiefly  relating  to  maritime 
wars. 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  or  Lake  Leman  (l^-mHn').  a 
lake  between  Switzerland  and  Savoy;  extending 
45  m.  from  £.  to  W.  in  the  shape  of  a  cret^cent. 
Its  width  varies  from  a  mile  at  the  VV.  end  to 
nearly  10  m.  at  the  E.  end,  where  its  greatest 
depth  reaches  980  ft.;  area,  223  sq.  m.     It  is 
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trnversiHl  by  the  Rbonc%  which  diachargei  ita 
UkUilily  waters  In  it,  and  isiiiueH  fritin  it  at  ihs- 
neva  at  ita  t>W.  extremity,  a  pure  and  trans- 
parent stream  of  a  deep- bine  color.  This  lake 
is  celebrated  for  the  grantleur  of  the  aurround- 
ing  acetiery  and  the  lovelineHD  of  its  shorea, 

Genevilve   (zh^nv^  ftv') ,  DauKh'ters  of  St^ 

callf^  ali»o  MiBAMiQNa,  order  of  religioua  wom- 
en in  France;  founded,  WM,  by  Franceaea  de 
BloBset,  Its  memhera  took  no  monastic  vows, 
but  devoted  theroselves  to  teaching  and  to  cur- 
ing for  the  »ick.  In  1065  the  order  was  united 
to  the  proper  Miramions  (founded  1661). 

Genevi^vCp  Saint,  aht.  422-512;  patron  saint 
of  the  L'ily  of  Puria ;  b.  Nuiiterre,  or  at  Mon- 
tri^re;  dedieated  in  her  girlhood  to  a  life  of 
virginity  and  religious  devotion;  after  the 
death  erf  her  parents,  wH*nt  to  Paria;  proph- 
ttiied  the  invasion  of  the  Hunm  under  Attila, 
but  declared  thut  Par  In  would  be  spared.  The 
prophecy  came  true,  and  added  to  her  reptitii- 
tion  for  sanctity.  On  the  capture  of  Paris  by 
the  Franks,  her  interce^aion  caused  the  city  to 
be  treatetl  with  leniency  by  the  conquerors, 
She  wsLs  buried  in  the  church  that  bore  her 
name,  A  later  editlee  built  in  her  honor,  1704, 
became  the  Pantheon,  1791.  This  waa  de- 
stroyed in  the  Revolution  and  her  relics  were 
transferred  to  tlie  church  of  St,  £]tienne  du 
Mont.     Her  feant  Is  celebrated  January  3d. 

Gen'ga.  GirolamOi  1476-1551;  Italian  painter 
and  architi^t;  h.  L'rbino;  painted  in  Rome. 
Coftena,  and  other  citiei^;  built  the  (Jhurch  of 
Saint  John  the  Baptist  in  Pesaro,  the  Episco- 
pal  palace  in  Sinigaglia,  embellished  the  bi(ih- 
op'a  palace  at  Mantua,  etc.;  court  architect  U> 
Duke  Francisco  Maria  of  Urbino;  also  an  ahte 
sculptor^  musician,  and  writer  on  the  6ne  arts, 

Genghis  Khan  (j^n'gls  kfln),  or  Jen'shis 
Khan  (literally  **  the  greatest  khan*''  or 
"  ruler  ** ) ,  1 102-1227 ;  originally  Temujin ; 
Mongol  conqueror;  b,  Deylun  Yeldftk.  on  the 
Hwang-Ho;  son  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  Ney- 
run,  whom  he  succeeded  at  fourteen  years  of 
Age,  making  himself  master  of  the  neighboring 
tribea.  Aided  at  ftrst  by  C>ung  (l^ngh  Khan 
of  the  Karaite  MongolStWhone  daughter  he  mar- 
ried, he  became  master  of  Mongolia  by  1204  and 
mibdued  most  of  Tartary,  In  1211  he  crossed 
the  Great  Wall  of  China;  sacked  and  burned 
the  capital,  Pekin,  1215;  had  conquered  all  Tur- 
kestan, 1220;  for  seven  years  plundered  Asia 
as  far  8.  as  the  Sutlej  and  penetrated  Europe 
at  far  as  the  Dnieper.  At  »ixty  years  of  age 
he  led  his  army  against  the  King  of  Tangut 
(SW.  (^hina)  and  defeat«H|  him,  and  immedi- 
ately sent  two  of  his  sons  to  complete  the  c«in- 
auest  of  N.  China.  He  cau«^ed  by  his  wars  the 
4*ath  of  more  than  5,O0O,0<Ml  Vjersons;  with 
Karnkorum  in  Tartary  as  hin  capital,  be 
founded  what  became  the  Mogul  Empire.  He 
enforced  order,  e^^tablished  a  postal  system, 
and  tolerated  all  religions.  At  his  death  his 
toUf  aoDS  dWiiled  his  dominions, 

Gta'ipap,  whitish-green  fruit  of  Gent  pa  oviier- 
tmna,  a  S,  American  tree  of  the  family  Hutfi 
acrcr.  It  has  a  rich  purple  juice  and  an 
agreeabla  viooua  Eavor. 
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Ge'niuSt    plural    Ge'nii*   good    or   e%'il   spirii 

who,  according  to  the  ancients,  presided  uvefi 
the  deittiny  of  human  betngB.     Among  the  Ro-| 
mans  the  genii  were  tutelary  spirits  attached  I 
to  places  as  well  as  to  persons  or  peopleii.    Th#| 
dootrine  of  genii  was  Etruscan.     These  spirits 
received  worship,  especially  at  wedding  fcHtivi- 
ties  and  other  occasions  of  joy,    Qenii  are  ^g-^ 
ured  in  art  as  winged  youths,  or  aotuetimea  amm 
serpenta.  m 

Genlis  (zh5if^  les'),  Stiphanie  F^Ucitt  Ducretl 
de      St-Aubin      (CountesM     de),      n40-l8:iU|^ 

French   writer;   b.  near  Autun;    1752,  enten 
the  Chureh  ns  eanoness  of  Alix;  1701.  marrii 
to  the  Count  de  (Senlis;    1770,  attached  t*>  ih^ 
househald  of  the  Due  de  Cbartres   Oifterwardi 
the   Citizen    Egalit^)  ;    1782,   governess    to   hli 
children,   and,   according   to   rumor,    his   mis* 
tresa;    171*3 „  obliged   to   leave    France,   but   i 
1800  returned.     Among  her  best  waitings  ai 
the  educational  Morks  designed  for  her  you 
pupilH,   the   Orleans   princes,   and   '"  Mademoi' 
selle  de  Clermont,"  a  short   novel.     Her  per-* 
sonal  '*  M^moires  "  abound  in  scandal,  mid  are 
full   of   malignant  attacks  on  prominent  per 
sons. 

Gennesaret    (g^n-n^s'fir^t),  or  Ganes'aictb 
Lake  of,  called  also  Sea  op  Chinnebkth.  Sk 
or  Galilee,  and  Sea  of  T!BE«ia«;  in  N*  Pales- ^ 
tine,  05  m.  N.  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  greatest  width 
is  H  m.,  extreme  length    12 J   m.     The  Jordan,     : 
tlowing  through  it  from   M.  to  8.,  connects  ita 
with  the  Dead  8ea,     In  the  basin  of  the  lakel 
are  several  warm  springs.     Its  level  is  080  It. 
Mow    that  of    the    Meiliterranean,      Tiberias, 
Capernaum,  and  Magdala  were  on  its  VV.  shore. 

Gen'oa,  maritime  and  commercial  town  of 
Italy;  on  Gulf  of  Genoa;  eontains  many 
churches  and  palaces,  and  some  fine  streets, 
but,  being  built  on  hills,  many  are  narrow, 
ill -lighted,  sometimes  stairlike  thoroughfara, 
scarcely  passable  for  mules.  The  moat  note- 
worthy churches  are  St.  Maria  di  Carignano, 
of  remarkable  architecture;  88.  Andrea  and 
Ambrogio,  begun  in  the  sixth  century;  St. 
Annun/tuta,  and  8t.  Lorenzo,  the  eathedral« 
built  in  11«)0.  The  Carlo  Felice  is  the  finMt 
and  most  spacious  of  the  several  theaters.  In 
the  Piaz7.a  d'Acqua  is  a  monument  in  honor 
of  Columbus,  who  was  born  at  Cogoleto.  15| 
m,  W.  of  Genoa.  The  favorite  promenade  is 
the  elevated  park,  called  Acqua  Sola,  The 
city  has  a  university,  a  royal  marine  school,  a 
school  of  navigation,  and  a  school  of  fine  arta. 
Shipbuilding  is  carried  on  extensiv^ely.  Ele- 
gant furniture  in  wood,  such  as  chairs,  tables, 
cabinets,  etc.,  silks,  velvets,  and  laces,  as  well, 
as  the  coral  and  silver  filigree  work  of 
have  a  wide  reputation. 

Genoa  waa  de?*t  roved  by  Carthage,  204  ».c^ 
but  waa  aoon  rebuilt  by  ita  alliea.  In  thi 
sijsth  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the' 
Lombards,  who  were  dispoasessed  by  Charle^ 
magne.  The  depredations  of  the  Saracena 
forced  Genoa  to  strengthen  her  nary,  thut 
laying  the  foundation  of  her  maritime  power. 
Ill  1240  Genoa  received  from  Emperor  Michael 
Pulrologus  the  cession  of  Galata  and  Pera, 
suburbs  of  Constantinople,  and  of  the  port 
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SlBynlJ^  to  that  for  a  time  she  controlled 
the  commeree  of  India  through  the  Black  and 
i'anpian  aeas.  The  early  government  of  Genoa, 
drmocratie  in  form,  was  very  turbulent  until 
1270,  when  the  famous  Guelph  "captains  of 
liberty  "  assumed  control  under  pretext  of  re- 
storing order.  The  first  d<^  was  elected  *in 
1339.  In  1490  France  obtained  possession  of 
Genoa;  but  in  1628  Andrea  Doria,  the  admiral 
of  Charles  V,  restored  his  country  to  inde- 
pendenoe.  The  Austrians  held  the  city  for 
three  months  in  1746.  Bonaparte,  1796,  gave 
Genoa  the  title  of  the  Ligurian  Republic, 
bat  in  1805  annexed  both  town  and  province 
to  France.  By  the  Peace  of  1815  the  Genoese 
territory  became  part  of  Sardinia,  and  is  now 
a  province  of  luly.     Pop.  (1901)  234,710. 

Gtnoay  Gulf  of,  the  name  generally  given  to 
the  Mediterranean  N.  of  Corsica,  where  be- 
tween Spezia  and  Oneglia  the  coast  of  Italy 
retreats  with  a  large  curve.  It  is  a  bay,  how- 
ever, rather  than  ft  gulf,  and  receives  numer- 
ous snail  rivers.  The  Gulf  of  Spezia  is  its 
chief  inlet.  On  this  gulf  is  situated  the  city 
€d  Genoa. 

GcBoreai  (jAn/V-vft'sfi),  Antonio,  1712-69; 
Italian  philosopher  and  political  economist; 
b.  Castiglione;  ordained  a  priest,  1736;  Prof. 
erf  Rhetoric  at  Salerno;  in  1743,  began  to  Icc- 
tare  on  philosophy  at  the  Univ.  of  Naples; 
1754,  Prof,  of  Political  Economy;  published 
**  Elements  of  Metaphysics,"  **  Logic,"  **  Lezioni 
di  C^immercio/'  the  first  complete  and  system- 
atic work  on  political  economy  in  Italian. 

GcBit  (shIfiV),  in  fine  art,  a  style  which 
flhistrates  subjects  of  simple  and  everyday  na- 
tvre;  domestic  scenes,  common  incidents,  and 
the  Uke. 

GcBi.    See  Tbibx. 

Gems  d'Armet,  or  Gendarmes  (zh&A-dftrm'),  a 
title  in  France  anciently  applied  to  the  whole 
body  of  men  liable  to  military  service.  From 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century  it  desig- 
nated the  body  of  nobles  and  gentry  serving 
nnder  the  kings  of  France.  It  now  denotes 
the  French  military  police,  generally  soldiers 
detailed  from  the  army,  but  performing  civil 
dnties  in  time  of  peace;  about  half  are 
•onated. 

Gcn'teric*  d.  477;  King  of  the  Vandals;  natu- 
ril  son  of  a  Vandal  king  in  Spain,  and  joint 
hrir  of  the  kingdom  with  Gonderic,  his  brother, 
wbun  he  succeeded,  428  a.d.  In  429  he  crossed 
to  Africa  with  50,0(K)  men;  sacked  and  burned 
Hippo,  431:  captured  Carthage,  439,  and  dis- 
Maatled  all  the  African  towns  except  Carthage; 
©▼•mm  Sicily,  440;  took  and  sacked  Rome  for 
UmrUm  days  and  nightu,  455,  robbing  the  city 
ef  iU  treasures  of  art;  remained  master  of 
Carthage  and  the  terror  of  both  the  £.  and  W. 
iBpires. 

GortiaB  ( j^n'shftn),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
tinily  f/entianarrcr,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tast  species  is  the  yellow  gf>ntian,  growing  on 
Ue  aiaantatnous  meadowd  <»f  Central  and  S. 
Ksrope.  The  dried  root  is  an  important  drug. 
3c  II 


The  roots  of  the  several  perennial  species  in 
the  U.  S.  are  used  as  tonics.     Many  species 


OxirriANA  LUTBA. 

have  very  beautiful  flowers,  as  the  fringed  gen- 
tian, an  autumnal  biennial. 

Gen'tile,  name  applied  by  Jews  to  all  not  of 
their  own  nationality.  The  Mormons  apply  the 
term  Gentile  to  those  who  are  neither  Mor- 
mons, nor  Jews,  nor  aboriginal  Indians,  for 
they  regard  the  latter  as  a  remnant  of  the 
lost  tribes  of  Israel. 

Gentile  da  Fabriano  (j«n-t«'l&  dft  fftbr^rnO), 
Gentile  di  Niccx)lo  Massi,  abt.  1350-1428; 
Italian  painter;  b.  Fabriano,  Umbria.  In  1422 
he  went  to  Florence,  and  spent  most  of  his  after 
life  in  central  Italv.  He  painted  at  Orvieto, 
Siena,  Perugia,  and  Cittil  di  Castello,  as  well 
as  at  Florence  and  Rome.  His  paintings  have 
generally  perished.  A  large  picture  in  the 
Academy  at  Florence,  **  Adoration  of  the  Three 
Kings,"  once  the  center  of  an  elaborate  altar- 
piece,  is  perhaps  Gentile's  most  valuable  work. 

Gen'tleman,  in  Great  Britain,  a  man  of  a 
rank  above  that  of  yeoman.  The  term  gentry  in 
a  large  sense  includes  the  nobility,  but  in  popu- 
lar use  often  excludes  them.  Thus  British  soci- 
ety is  divided  into  nobility,  gentry,  and  yeo- 
manry, and  families  are  either  noble^  gentle,  or 
simple.  Some  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  gave 
patents  of  gentility.  Certain  old  authorities 
make  the  bearing  of  coat  armor  the  test  of 
gentility,  but  Chaucer  puts  it  on  a  better 
ground:  **  He  is  gentil  that  doeth  genii!  dtHJej*'** 
The  French  gentilhommc  was  properly  a  title 
belonging  to  those  of  noble  birth. 

Gen  tlemen-at- Arms,  formerly  called  Oen- 
TLKMKN  Pensionebs,  in  the  court  of  Great 
Britain,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  royal  lK)dy- 
guard.  the  others  being  the  **  Yeomen  of  the 
( tuard  "  ( Be<*feater8 )  and  the  Royal  Archers 
(for  Scotland).  The  Gentlemen-at-Arms  con- 
sist of  one  captain  (Gold  Stick),  one  lieuten- 
ant (Silver  Stick),  one  standard  bearer  (Sil- 
ver Stick ) ,  one  clerk  of  the  check,  adjutant 
and  luirbinger.  one  sulmflicer,  and  forty  gentle- 
men, for  the  most  part  retired  officers  of  the 
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HMiiy.  It  is  the  ty\i\^i  eorps  in  ttiP  rnynl  s^rr- 
ice.  Ififltitut^J,  lomi,  by  Henry  VI II,  tliis  btKly^ 
gujird  rweived  tlie  present  name,  1834.  It  i.^ 
only  mustered  for  duty  at  drawing-room  a, 
levels,  and  great  state  cerenmniea.  I'he  cap- 
tain of  the  corps  goes  out  of  office  with  thi; 
ministry. 

Ge'nus,  plural  Gen'era,  lowest  group  in  the 
animal  or  vp|;f?tab]e  kingdom  with  which  a 
name  is  habitually  connected  that  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  B|>ecific  denignntion  of 
each  independent  Rppt'ies;  thus,  we  have  in 
the  wolf  1 1 )  a  representative  of  a  genua 
{Cams)f  to  which  it  belonga  in  common  with 
many  other  aniiuala;  and  (2)  of  a  peculiar 
species  {V*  luputi)  :  the  specific  name  {€. 
lupuB)  Ib,  as  a  whole*  peculiar  to  itaelf  and 
shared  with  no  other  species.  The  genu«*  na 
now  limited,  has  been  defined  as  the  expren- 
Bton  of  the  ultimate  modification  of  Btrueture* 
An  adequate  idea  can  only  l>e  given  by  exam- 
ple; thus,  the  woift  in  conimou  with  the  dog, 
coyote,  jackal,  and  certain  other  like  formH, 
Cf»ni4titutea  a  genus,  Canis,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  red  fox  {  fulprs)^  which  is  also  com- 
posed  of  a  number  of  species,  and  tlie  gray 
fox  iUroryan),  of  which  there  are  at  most  but 
two  species:  the  species,  in  each  of  these  gen- 
era, are  defined  by  trivial  differences  in  detail 
of  Htructure  or  color,  and  the  genera  differ 
from  each  other  in  certain  distinctive  ana- 
torn  icnl  characU»r»^  which  are  more  prominent 
than  any  ob«ervahle  within  the  limits  of  any 
one  of  the  genera.  Genus  :a  subordinate  to 
order,  tribe,  and  family.  The  genera  name  is 
abbreviated  often,  as  C,  lupus. 

Geiuano  (j^n-zU'no)»  town  of  Italy;  16  m- 
8E.  of  Rome.  It  contains  some  fuie  buildings, 
but  is  chiefly  known  by  its  yearly  festival  of 
the  Infiorata,  on  which  occasion  <the  Sunday 
of  Corpus  Domini)  the  streets  are  covered 
with  llowers,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a  kind 
of  (loral  mosaic. 

Geodesy  (j^-6d'**Bl),  the  art  and  science  of 
surveying  large  portions  of  the  surface  of  the 
^arth,  determining  its  curvature  and  otfier 
elements,  thus  obtaining  data  for  maps,  and 
for  inferring  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the 
entire  earth.  It  differs  from  surveying,  in 
that  the  latter  covers  such  small  regions  that 
the  rotundity  of  the  earth  need  not  he  taken 
into  account,  and  does  not  aim  at  the  highest 
attainable  precision.  It  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  branch  of  practical  astronomy,  t>e<;attse 
astronomical  observations  are  nooesaary  to  ita 
succeKsful  prosecution. 

Geoffrey  (j^frl)  of  Mon'mouth,  d.  abt  1154; 
a  Welsh  chronicler;  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph^ 
1162.  His  moMt  important  work,  **  Historia 
Hritonum/*  is  a  pseudo-chronicle  of  the  early 
kings  of  Britain^  such  as  Lear,  Gorboduc, 
Arthur,  etc.,  but  it  so  abounds  in  fables  as  to 
have  small  historic  value. 

Geoftrin  (rhu-frAft),  Marie  Th^rlse  (RouFrr), 
10W-1T77;  French  itocial  leader,  famou**  for 
ber  tact  and  wit;  b,  Paris;  married  M.  Geof- 
frin,  a  man  of  iniigniftcant  character  but  great 
wealth*     Bh4i   itiadti   her   housu   the   resort   of 


authors,  9a\*anin,  aTtists,  and  the  aristocracy, 
whom  sfie  entertainetl  at  regular  intervals. 
In  her  travels  she  received  the  most  flatter- 
ing attentions  from  foreign  courts.  Her  in- 
timacy with  the  Encyclop^istes,  however,  who 
u«-re  not  favored  by  the  French  Govt*,  pre- 
vented her  being  received  at  Versiiilles.  Her 
beneficence  wns  remarkable,  and  included  all 
classes  of  scK'ietv. 


Geotfroy  St.-Hilaire  (zhfl-frwr  sfiAt^^-lilr'), 
Etienne,  1772-1844;  French  zoologist 
physiologist;  b,  fi  tarn  pes;  Prof,  of  Zo(Sl. 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  1793 ;  engaged  in  the  E^ 
tian  explorations/  1798-1802;  elected  to  Ifr 
Legion  of  Honor,  1803,  to  the  Institute,  18d7; 
Prof,  of  Zoology,  Faculty  of  Sciences,  1S09. 
Qe<rlfroy,  who  was  a  ayntliesist,  contended  that* 
though  all  animals  are  formed  according  to 
some  common  plan,  the  same  forms,  owing  to  m 
change  in  the  conditions  of  life,  have  not  been 
pref+ervC'd;  while  hia  opponent,  Cuvler,  who  was 
an  analytic  observer,  maintained  the  absolute 
invariability  of  8p«?cips.  His  principal  works 
include  "  The  Principle  of  Unity  in  Organie 
Composition,"  **  Philosophy  of  Anatomy,* 
'*  Ideas  of  Natural  Philostjphy,**  '*  Natural  Hii' 
tory  of  the  ilamniifera,** 

Geoffroy     Saint-Hilatre,     Isidore,     1^05-61; 

French  naturalist;  b.  Paris;  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding; his  father's  assistant,  1824;  entered 
the  Institute,  1833;  im^pector  of  the  Academy 
of  Paris,  1840;  Prof,  of  Zotilogy  in  the  Museum, 
1 84 It  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Science,  1854; 
Prof,    in    the    Soci^t^    d*Acclimatation»    1S5I» 

fiublished  a   "Life"  of  his   father,  **  Natural 
listory,"  "History  of  Anomalies  of  OrgfUUia- 
tion  in  Man  and  AnimaU,"  etc. 

Geog'raphy,  literally,  a  description  of  the 
earth,  including  the  nature  of  the  land  and 
wat^'rs,  of  the  climate  and  natural  produc* 
tions,  of  the  various  countries,  together  with 
an  account  of  the  people  and  nation^^  inhabit- 
ing them,  and  of  their  si>cial  and  political  am* 
ditions.  Geography,  as  the  science  of  the  e«rth« 
19  naturally  divided  into  three  departments: 
the  earth  contiidered  as  a  phinet*  a  part  of 
the  solar  system,  or  Astrononncal  OcojrrapAy; 
the  earth  considered  in  itself »  the  Geot^rapHjf 
of  Nature,  or  PkyHiml  Oeograph\f;  the  earth 
considered  as  the  abode  of  man,  the  Oro^rapk^ 
of  Man.  These  are  U)«uaUy  ciiMed  Mathematic- 
ah  I'hyni^al,  and  Political  (Irof^rtiphy,  Math«' 
mat  teal  Qt-ography  embraces  two  distinct  sci- 
ences, as  in)  Astronomicul  Ocorjraphy,  whieh 
treats  of  the  position  of  the  earth  in  the  sidar 
system,  of  its  rotation  and  revolution  around 
tKe  sun  as  causes  of  the  daily  and  annual 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  solar  light  on 
the  surface  of  our  planet,  or  the  succession  of 
days  and  nights  and  seasons,  {b)  Mathemat- 
irtit  Geography  proper  includes  geodesy,  which 
t4;achea  the  exact  form  of  the  earth,  and  of  all 

i»ortiont4  of  it^  surface,  and  their  location  in 
ongitude  and  latitude;  Topography  ^  which 
surveys  the  minor  features  of  relief  and  posi- 
tion of  land  and  wati^r.  the  location  of  moun- 
tains, risers,  and  iilHce^;  and  Cnrtogrcphy, 
which  t4Niehea  huw  to  represent  them  on  maps 
and  globes. 
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Pkfftical  Geography  is  the  seography  of  na- 
ture. When  it  confines  itxelt  to  a  simple  de- 
•rription  of  the  natural  features  of  the  land 
it  is  called  Physiography,  When  applied  to 
tlM  vtt^rft,  it  is  Hydrography.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  animals  in  relation 
to  the  various  elements  of  topography  and 
dimite  is  the  Geography  of  Animals  or  Zoo- 
$nfnpky,  and  its  sister  science  is  the  Oeog- 
npkjf  of  Plants  or  Phytogeography.  Political 
ikognphy,  or  the  globe  as  the  abode  of  human 
ram  sod  societies,  may  be  a  simple  descrip- 
tioa  of  the  various  races  and  nations  of  men 
•I  found  in  their  present  dwelling  places; 
Etk90fraphy,  the  scientific  form  of  which,  in- 
quiring into  the  principles  underlying  their 
nature,  relations,  and  formation  is  Ethnology, 
To  gi?e  a  description  of  the  civilized  nations, 
thinr  characteristics,  their  boundaries  and  ex- 
tmt,  their  territories,  an  enumeration  of  their 
eitifi,  an  acctmnt  of  their  constitution  and 
(pi>TrniBient,  of  their  population  and  resources, 
u  the  object  of  Political  Geography  proper, 
vhile  Statistics  gixvm  the  numerical  data  re- 
lating to  these  various   branches. 

The  earliest  idea  of  the  earth  formed  by 
nuakind  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  an 
isuDfBse  disk,  in  the  center  of  which  their 
osi  land  was  situated,  surrounded  by  the 
oceaa,  and  covered  by  the  sky  as  with  a  can- 
opy. The  PlKPnicians  were  the  first  people 
vbo  iuule  any  great  progress  in  extending  the 
buoadt  of  geographical  knowledge.  They  seem 
to  bte  explored  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
rtarsn.  and  at  an  early  period  to  have  passed 
tbePilUrs  of  Hercules  (the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar), and  visited  to  some  extent  the  Atlantic 
■^orra  of  Kurope  and  Africa,  extending  their 
vu)-a|(M  as  far  N.  as  Britain  and  as  far  S.  as 
tke  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  In  the  Homeric 
^irm«  (which  may  be  regarded  as  representa- 
tnf  of  the  id«nis  entertained  by  the  Greeks 
slMit  the  ctminienceraent  of  the  ninth  century 
i-C.)  the  earth  is  supposed  to  rejwmble  a  cir- 
cular ahield  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  water 
vhich  was  the  source  of  all  other  streams. 
TW  world  of  Herodotus  ( b.  484  B.C. )  extended 
fwBi  the  Atlantic  to  the  W.  boundary  of  Per- 
sia, and  fn>m  the  Red  Sea  or  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  amber  lands  of  the  Haltic.  The  Indian 
cxpeilition  of  Alexander  the  Great  (330  B.C.) 
freatly  enlarged  the  ancient  knowledge  of  X. 
isd  K.  Ania.  Abt.  320  B.C.  Pytheas,  a  seaman 
of  Maasilia  (ancient  Marseilles),  a  Greek  col- 
«ij.  tailed  along  the  W.  coasts  of  Spain  and 
(iaul,  TiNited  Britain,  and,  pursuing  his  voy- 
•fe.  diacovered  an  island,  henceforward  famous 
■•  ritima  Thule,  which  is  supposcHl  to  have 
k»rn  Iceland.  Erat4)Hthenes  (27(J-11)6  B.C.) 
ftr»t  used  parallels  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
tad  cun«trucUHi  maps  on  mathematical  princi- 
pi's.  He  conHidered  the  world  to  be  a  sphere 
r^r^uiviiig  with  its  surrounding  atmosphere  on 
«•»  and  tlie  Hame  axis,  and  having  one  center. 
The  (Myography  of  Strabo,  a  Greek  of  Pontus, 
bitten  about  the  beginning  of  the  Cliristian 
'ft,  faibodi«*s  all  that  was  known  of  the  hoi- 
♦•»at  that  period.  The  countries  lyinj;  round 
^  Meditrrranean  wi»re  known  with  toh»rable 
*nMncy,  but  the  Atlantic  shores  of  Europe 
*<te  lery  vaguely  comprehended,  while  of  tlie 


N.  and  E.  portions  the  most  erroneous  notions 
prevailed.  Pomponius  Mela,  an  early  Roman 
geographer,  wrote  about  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius.  He  divided  the  world  into  two 
hemispheres,  the  N.,  or  known,  and  the  S.,  or 
unknown;  the  former  comprising  Europe  N. 
the  Mediterranean  and  W.  of  the  Tanais 
(Don);  Africa  S.  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
W.  of  the  Nile;  and  Asia.  The  next  famous 
geographer  is  Ptolemy,  who  lived  at  Alexan- 
dria about  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
A.D.  In  Europe,  Spain  and  Gaul  were  now 
correctly  delineated,  together  with  the  S. 
shores  of  Britain.  N.  Germany  and  the  S.  shores 
of  the  Baltic  were  pretty  well  known,  as  also 
some  portion  of  Russia  in  the  neighborhood 
of  that  sea,  and  the  S.  part  of  European  Rus- 
sia. In  Asia  it  was  considered  certain  that 
there  were  wide  regions  inhabited  by  nomadic 
tribes  called  Scythians,  while  from  the  Far 
East  came  some  vague  reports  of  China.  The 
geography  of  Ptolemy  remained  the  acknowl- 
edged authority  during  the  whole  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  From  his  time  up  till  the  thirteenth 
century  no  advance  was  made  in  geographical 
knowledge  until  Marco  Polo  opened  up  new 
fields  of  inquiry.  The  account  of  his  travels 
first  made  known  to  Europe  the  existence  of 
Japan  and  many  of  the  E.  Indian  islands  and 
countries.  Then  followed  the  discovery  of 
America  in  1492,  and  from  this  time  forward 
the  progress  of  discovery  was  extremely  rapid. 
In  1405  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  doubled  by 
V'asco  da  Gama  four  years  after  its  discovery  by 
Bartholomew  Diaz.  Within  thirty  years  from 
the  date  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  the 
whole  of  tlie  E.  coast  of  America  from  Green- 
land to  Cape  Horn  had  been  explored.  In  1520 
Magellan  passed  the  straits  which  bear  his 
name,  and  his  vessel,  crossing  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  oceans,  returned  to  Europe  by  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  the  first  that 
had  circumnavigated  tlie  globe.  The  VV.  coast 
of  America  was  explored  as  far  as  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  At  the  same  time  discovery  in 
the  East  advanced  with  rapid  strides.  Within 
twenty  years  of  Gama*s  arrival  in  India  the 
coasts  of  E.  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Hin- 
dustan had  been  explored,  and  many  of  the 
islands  of  the  great  archipelago  discovered. 
The  expeditions  of  Willoughby  and  Frobisher 
in  1553  and  1576,  of  Davis  in  1585,  of  Hudson 
in  1007,  and  of  Batlin  in  1(51(S,  though  they 
failed  in  their  object  of  finding  a  NW.  pas- 
sage to  India,  materially  enlargcnl  our  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  Arctic  regions.  By  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch,  under  Tas- 
man  and  Van  Dienian,  made  the  Australasian 
islands  known  to  the  world.  Late  in  the  fol- 
lowing century  Capt.  Cook  added  largelv  to 
geographical  knowledge  by  his  survey  of  the 
Pacific  and  its  innumerable  islands.  The  Ant- 
arctic continent  was  discovered  in  1840  by 
Amorican.  English,  and  French  exiKHlitionn, 
and  the  NW.  passage  round  N.  America  was 
found  by  MVlure  in  1850.  The  travels  of 
Humboldt,  Spix,  and  Martins,  Ix>wis  and 
Clark,  Fr<smont,  and  others,  have  made  us  ac- 
quainUnl  with  the  general  features  of  the 
American  continent.     In  Asia  numerous  trav- 
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rler^  have  contrtbuU^d  imicli  to  render  our 
kntiwIfHJ^*  cirrtiiin  and  prt^fise  in  rL*spt!Ct  t<>  a 
gri'ttt  part  of  the  continent.  The  iuterior  of 
AuHtrnlia  has  bveu  explored  bj  Sturt,  Kyn^, 
Leichluirdt.  Burki%  WiHi!*,  hint,',  iri>oua!l, 
Stuart,  etc.  The  opening  up  of  the  Africnu 
interior  has  In^n  miiteria!ly  advanced  by  Lhi' 
e^cploratioDd  of  n  host  of  travtders,  including 
Bruce,  Park*  Denham,  Llapperttm,  the  Lander h, 
Burton,  Speke,  Grant*  Baker,  Barth,  Living* 
atone,  Kohlfs,  Schxioinfurthj  Cameron,  Stanley. 
etc.    See  Globk;  ifAi*;  Physical  Geoguaphy; 

PU  Y8  lOG  BA  l> 1 1 Y  ;    TOPOtJ  fi^\  Pll  Y . 

Geolog'ical  Sur'veys.  See  Subv^ets,  Geolog- 
ical. 

G€oro^,  Bcienee  which  treats  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth,  and  of  tlie  niethoda  by  which 
its  materials  have  be*'n  arranged.  The  inves- 
tigation of  the  chemical  agencies  which  have 
presided  over  the  formation  of  the  various 
kinda  of  rockit  and  miner  a  la  belongs  to  chem- 
ical geolog>%  while  the  laws  which  have  regu- 
lated their  deposition,  structure,  and  arrange- 
ment constitute  dynamical  ^^'ology,  Bedide$ 
the  great  dii^ti notion  l>etween  crystalline  and 
uncrystalline  rocka  ia  that  of  stratified  and 
unstratitietl  rocks,  having  reference  not  to  their 
intimate  sstructure,  but  to  their  geognoatical 
relations.  Ihe  strati  lied  rocks  include  all 
those  which  appear  to  be  arranged  in  beds  or 
strata,  whether  crystalline  or  not;  and  the  un- 
Btratifted,  those  which,  like  granite*,  traps,  ba- 
salts, and  volcanic  lava^,  occur  in  masses 
which  are  rlestitute  of  such  arrangement*  and 
appi'ur  to  have  been  forced  into  their  present 
position  while  in  a  more  or  lean  softened  or 
molten  eondition.  These  are  eruptive,  irrxip- 
tive,  or  intrusive  rocks.  They  are  with  a  few 
ejcceptious  crystalline.  A  third  class  of  crystal- 
line rocks  are  those  which  occur  as  veinstones 
in  the  fla«urej  of  other  rocks,  and  have  prob- 
ably been  deposited  from  watety  solutions. 
Bilch  are  the  quarts  and  spars  which  form  the 
guigue  of  many  metallic  ore^a,  and  a  large 
purt  of  the  so-called  granite  veins.  The  un- 
stratilied  crystalline  or  eruptic  rot^ks  include 
the  modern  volcanic  lavas,  which  are  evident- 
ly the  products  of  igneous  fusion,  and  the 
wliole  class  is  therefore  sometimes  designated 
u  igneous  rocks. 

The  gei:» logics  I  history  of  the  earth  comprises 
five  great  eras:  the  Aioic  (destitute  of  life), 
or  Archean;  Agnotozoic,  or  Proteroa^ic;  Pa- 
k*03ti»ic  (ancient  life)  ;  Mesozoic  (middle  lifeK 
and  Cenozoic  (rtH-'ent  life).  To  the  Azoic  era 
Ib  assi>;ned  the  Archean  peri<Hl ;  to  the  Pro- 
titrozoic,  the  Algt^nktan  period;  tlie  Paleozoic 
oCNOprises  the  Candirian,  Silurian,  Devonian, 
and  Carlniniferous  jn^riotlsi  the  Mesozoic 
(Cttlletl  by  Agas>iiz  the  Age  of  Reptiles),  the 
Jura-Trias  and  i'retaceou«;  the  (Vno7oic,  the 
Eocene,  Neixvne,  ami  Pleistocrne  periods.  The 
Archean  period  is  the  time  occupied  in  the  for- 
mat ion  or  the  ohWt  knnwn  ri>eks,     Thi»w  rocks 

are  largely  of  ' r  origin,  but  probably  also 

in    part   Med-  'J'he    forTnutionn    repre- 

se'nfiiii''   i1i«'  . ...in   period    are   in   gt»neral 

Uv-  ^i"d  than  the  Archean,     A  few 

ill  [  jls  have  lx*«*n  found,  and  the 

pirmuuM  Kfi  life  during  ihe  |ienod  U  indirixitly 
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Indicated  by  the  abundance  in  ita  fomiAiiom 
of  mini-rals  which  are  now  de[M>8ited  chiefly  by 
organic  proces(M?s.  It  is  also  indicated  by  the 
high  development  of  the  Cambrian  fauna.  As 
the  organization  of  Cambrian  forms  id  not  of 
low  typie,  it  is  inferred  that  life  began  much 
earlier.  The  periods  from  Cambrian  to  Meo* 
cene  inclusive  are  characterized  by  their  scl- 
eral faunas,  and  the  formations  representii^ 
thf m  are  for  tlie  most  part  identified  by  mesoi 
of  fossils.  The  formations  of  each  period  rep' 
resent  all  types  of  sedimentation.  The  CiJ- 
boniferous  period  was  so  nameti  on  acco'Unt  of 
the  coal  contiiined  in  some  of  its  formations 
in  Europe,  and  the  Carbouiferous  of  E*  Ajd^t- 
ica  is  similarly  characterized  by  coal  9tmmBi 
but  in  VV.  America  coal  occurs  in  Cretocnout 
and  CenozoLc  rocks,  and  the  Carboniferous  for* 
nmtious  are  barren.  Chalk,  which  is  a  rock  of 
rare  occurrence,  is  so  characteristic  of  Creta- 
ceous formations  in  England  and  France  oa  to 
have  given  ita  name  to  the  period,  and  is  de< 
veloped  among  formations  of  the  same  a^  in 
Texas  and  neighboring  states.  GlauconlUc 
rock,  or  greensand,  having  its  greatest  develop- 
ment in  the  Cretaceous  of  England,  occurs  alio 
in  Cretacieoua  rocka  of  the  coastal  plain  of 
the  U.  8. 

Among  the  rocks  of  all  periods  occur  forma- 
tions characterized  by  fresh-wnter  shells,  or 
otlierwise  shown  to  have  been  deposited  in  in- 
land water,  but  these  are  peculiarly  abundant 
in  the  Eocene  and  >i eocene.  The  eJXplanAtioQ 
of  the  pc<!uliarity  is  prubabty  found  in  the 
fact  that  lake  beds  are  specially  liable  to  be 
carried  higli  almve  base  level  by  continental 
changes,  and  therefore  often  completely  disap- 

1*ear  through  degradation  of  the  Iftnd.  Th« 
'Icistocene  period,  which  was  closed  by  the 
L'hamplain  epoch,  was  shorter  than  any  other, 
and  is  ptxfuHar  in  that  its  chief  events  were 
primarily  climatic  and  its  most  im]rM)rl4int  de- 
posits are  glacial  instead  of  siHlimentarr.  In 
all  regions^  but  more  espt*ciidly  in  Arctic  and 
temperate  zones,  glaciers  then  advanced  far 
beyond  their  present  limits,  and  immense  ice 
fields  were  develo[HHl  ia  Kurofic  and  America, 
the  retreat  of  which  was  marked  by  charae- 
teristic  deposits,  such  as  the  Erie  clay.  In 
the  tracts  coverwl  by  these  ice  fields  and  in 
their  immediate  vicinity  Pleistocene  phenomena 
are  sharply  distinguished  from  all  others,  and 
an  elfect  of  the  associateti  clitnatic  changes 
has  been  recognized  in  the  enlargement  of  in* 
clof^ed  lakes  and  seas.  To  a  limited  extent 
also  certain  coa.^tul  changes  have  been  con- 
nei'ted  with  glacial  phenomena,  but  over  Uie 
greater  portion  of  the  land  Pleistocene  forma- 
ti<tns  have  not  l>een  discriniinattHl  from  Uie 
Neocene.  It  is  believed  that  the  Ccnozoic  era 
was  twenty  to  one  hundred  times  as  long  as 
the  Plcist4:»cene  period,  that  the  Me»oz*>Jc  era 
was  two  to  four  times  as  long  as  the  Cenozole, 
the  Paleozoic  thrive  to  n\x  titties  as  long  h»  the 
Ale*R»/oic,  and  the  Agnotozoic  one  to  iliree 
times  as  long  as  the  Paleozoic.  Further  in- 
formation concerning  each  period  will  be  found 
in  the  article  b4>aring  its  name. 

Kstimatcs  of  the  earth's  age  ba^iHl  an  geo- 
logic data  have  range*!  from  lO,f>CM>,IKMi  to  20,- 
uui>,iHM>  yitora  to  aa  many  billion  years. 
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iu  derived  from  the  refrigeration  of  the  earth 
TAnfiP  fn>m  20,0<N),<N)0  to  400,000,000  years. 
The  limiting  period  determined  by  the  sun  is 
ei«timmted  at  from  10,000,000  to  20,000,000 
year*.  See  Abch^san,  Cenozoio,  Mesozoio, 
PALiaozoic,  Pbotebozoic  Eras;  Physical 
i^ciwaAPHT;   Phtsiooeapht;  Rocks. 

Geomet'rical  Mean.    See  Mean. 

Geometrical  Progres'sion.    See  Pbogbession. 

Geom'etry,  science  of  relations  in  space.    As 
it*  name  indicat(*H,  it  oriffinally   denoted   the 
ni«'a<tiiri*nient  of  land,  and  was*  couivalent  to 
ftti reeving.    Iteometry  may  be  divided  into  ele- 
m«*ntary    and    higher   geometry.      Elementary 
g«*«>ni«*try  treats  of  angles,  straight  lines,  planes 
Utimded  by  straight  lim»s,  solids  bounded  by 
pl;in«*s.  ciroles,  cylinders,  cones,  and   spheres. 
The  treatment  of  all  curv<*s  except  the  circle, 
and  of  all   surfaces  and  solids  which  involve 
the  consideration  of  any  curve  other  than  the 
circle,  behmgH   to   higher  geometry.     Elemen- 
tary   geometry    is   sometimes   sulxlivided    into 
pUnim«>try  and  Htennimetry,  the  former  treat- 
ing only  of  such  lines  and  figures  as  lie  in  a 
pUne.  the  latter  of  solids  boundtnl  by  planes, 
and  of  the  sphere,  cone,  and  cylinder,  which 
are  usually  d<*i«ignat4Hl  as  the  three  round  bod- 
ir*.     That  part  of  planimetry  which  treats  of 
the  measurement  of  triangles  is  called  trigo-' 
n'»nieiry.    Geometry  again  is  divided  into  syn- 
l hi  lie  and   analytic,   or   ancient,  and   modem, 
or  lii^icial  and  g«*neral ;  divisions  which  all  sig- 
nify  the  same  thing,  and  are  based  upon  the 
difft-rence  betwet»n  the  methods  which  are  em- 
pUiyed.  Synthetic,  ancient,  or  special  geometry 
19  founded  U(Hm  the  direct  observation  of  the 
forms  or  figures  themselves,  and  all   its  rea- 
»'ninir*  are  oimducted  with  direct  reference  to 
l:»«.»*«'  tigun"!*.    The  analytic  or  modern  method 
\*.  A.4  ^l  its  form,  characterized  by  the  appli- 
ciit»..n  of  the  pn»eeHj»eM  of  algebra  and  the  cal- 
culus  to   the    dincussion    of    tlie    relations   of 
»fi«oe;  but  its  true  nature  ccmsists  in  its  gen- 
wality.    MtNlern  giMmi«»try  substitutra,  in  place 
fi  Ihv  c<»nsideraticm  of  the  geometrical  magni- 
t'J.!f*   thi'mstelves,    the   consideration   of   equa- 
ti'»n^  rfpri'Henting  them  according  to  a  general 
•y«trtn.    IV^icriptive  geometry  is  the  transmu- 
uiion   of    tigun»H.    nnlucing    the   geometry   of 
l.ir»*  diinen*4ic>nrt  to  gt»onietry  in  a  plane. 

.\(T«irding  to  a  tradititm  of  the  Greek  his- 
t'-run*  «»f  ge«»nietry,  the  science  took  its  rise 
•.Tjflijj  the  Kgyptians.  through  their  efforts  to 
r"i..r»»  tht'ir  landmarks  after  inundations. 
Among  the  Gr(*<*kA  it  was  develope<l  by  Pythag- 
•a*.  .Vpollonius,  Euclid,  and  Archimedes.  The 
U-t  name<l  intro<luc4Hl  the  metluKl  of  exhaus- 
'I  n.  by  increasing  the  numl>er  of  sides  of  cir- 
f«im«.criUii  and  inscrilxMl  polygons  about  a  cir- 
^^.  KppItT  (1571-1030)  intr(Mluced  tlie  idea 
'•i  thr  infinit4>simal,  thus  perfecting  the  Archi- 
tt»'i«*An  r\hiiu«ti(>n.  What  was  considennl  the 
Ri'^t  w(tnili>rful  <»f  all  the  g«H>metrical  inven- 
t."n*  i.f  th«"  wventi-enth  century  was  that  of 
N"-«*4rt«i».  publinhtHl  UJ37,  which  consint^Hl  sim- 
F'Jy  in  (Nin^idering  every  line  as  the  focus  of  a 
^■int  «lii»M»  |M>Hition  is  deti'rmineil  by  a  rela- 
b"j  Utw»«««n  its  •li««tanceH  from  two  fixe<I  lin«»M 
*t  right  aogiva  to  each  other.     The  relation 


between  these  distances,  being  expressed  in 
algebraical  language,  constitutes  the  c(juation 
of  the  curve.  Huygens,  making  a  combmation 
of  Descartes's  methods  with  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors, added  to  geometry  the  beautiful  theory 
of  evolutes,  which  he  applied  to  the  pendulum 
and  to  optica.  Newton  also  invented  methods 
by  which  the  consideration  of  the  ellipse  and 
parabola  became  independent  of  that  of  any 
solid.  Newton's  fluxions  and  Leibnitz's  dif- 
ferential calculus  soon  came  into  use,  and  New- 
ton, Maclaurin,  and  Ootids  made  the  most  ex- 
haustive investigation  into  curves  of  the  third 
degree. 

The  value  of  geometry  as  a  mental  exercise 
is  due  to  the  close  chains  of  reasoning  which 
it  develops  U|K)n  abstract  relations  between 
plane  surfaces  or  solid  figures.  Geometrical 
pnK)f  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect.  If  the 
reasoning  is  direct  it  starts  from  some  axiom 
or  self-evident  truth  and  reaches  a  conclusion 
by  a  series  of  incontrovertible  logical  steps. 
Indirect  proof  starts  with  an  assumption  which 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  which  is  proved 
or  disproved  by  a  chain  of  deduction  each  step 
of  which  proceeds  logically  from  facts  known 
to  be  true.  If  the  first  assumption  is  shown  to 
be  false  or  impossible,  the  proof  is  known  as 
a  reduetio  ad  absurdum  (reduction  to  an  ab- 
surdity). The  whole  superstructure  of  geom- 
etry is  based  upon  a  few  simple  definitions  and 
axioms.  The  definitions  assert  such  simple 
facts  as  "  a  |>oint  is  position  without  magni- 
tude, a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points,  a  circle  is  a  plane  figure 
bounded  by  one  curved  line  every  point  of 
which  is  equally  distant  from  a  point  within 
the  circle  known  as  its  center."  The  axioms 
of  geometry  are  propositions  which  are  self- 
evident  ly  true,  and  include  such  incontrover- 
tible truths  as,  "  All  right  angles  are  equal, 
geometrical  figures  can  be  mov«Hl  in  space  with- 
out change  of  shape  or  size,  magnitudes  which 
coincide  with  each  other  are  equal,  the  whole 
is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts,  two  straight 
lines  cannot  encU>se  a  space."  Among  the 
most  famous  geometrical  propositions  are  the 
fifth  and  forty-seventh  of  Euclid's  first  book  of 
"  Elements."  The  fifth  proves  that  *'  the  angles 
at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  e<|ual." 
It  is  known  as  the  pons  asinorum,  or  "  asses 
bridge,"  because  of  tlie  difliculty  a  dull  scholar 
is  suppos4Ml  to  have  in  getting  over  it.  The 
forty-seventh  pro|)osition,  or  Pythagoras's  the- 
orem, is  a  brilliant  line  of  reasoning  to  prove 
that  in  a  right-angled  triangle  tlie  scpiare  on 
the  hy)M)tenuHe  is  e<)ual  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  other  two  sides. 

Descriptive  geometry  is  tlint  branch  of  prac- 
tical mathematics  which  obtains  representa- 
tions on  plane  surfaces  of  accurately  define«I 
IvHiies  in  space,  for  the  investigation  of  tln'ir 
metrical  as  well  as  (leflcrli)tive  j)roj)ertie8.  It 
ditTern  from  onlinary  i>erH|M'ctive,  inasiinich  as 
by  the  latter  nietlio<l  the  actual  diinonsions  of 
a  ImxIv  cannot  Im*  a-^'ertaint'il  from  its  reprrsm- 
tation.  In  descriptive  geometry  |M>ints  in  space 
are  representetl  by  their  orthographical  projec- 
tions on  two  plantvs  at  right  angles  t<i  rach 
other,  called  the  plan*"*  of  jjrrjj^'ction.  It  is 
usual  to  suppose  one  of  the  planes  of  projec- 
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tion  to  be  horizontal,  iit  which  cafte  the  other 
is  vortical;  ami  the  projections  are  called  hori- 
zontal or  vertical  according  as  they  are  on  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  planes.  Any  curve 
in  space  will  be  represented  by  two  curves  in 
the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes,  and  a 
curved  surface  by  the  correeponding  represen- 
tations of  certain  p«inta  and  curves  on  that 
surface.  Thus  a  plane  would  bc>  ciunpletely  dc- 
Aned  by  its  intertiections  with  the  planea  of 
projection.  The  intersections  of  a  line  or  sur- 
face with  the  planes  of  projection  are  called 
iU  traces.  Ajjain,  a  spliere  may  be  reprt^sented 
by  the  projections  of  ita  horizontal  (or  ver- 
ticall  great  circle;  a  cylindrical  surface  by 
ita  trace  on  one  of  the  planes  of  projtHition, 
mid  the  projection  of  any  genenitor  on  the 
other;  &  cone  by  the  projections  of  its  vertex, 
and  by  one  of  ita  tract*a,  etc.  Although  ap- 
plicable to  sculpture  and  all  mechanical  arts, 
it  is  especially  useful  to  civil  and  military 
engineering. 

Gcom'ori,  one  of  the  three  claasca  into  which 
the  Athenian  citizens  were  divided:  the  Eupa- 
tridie  (=the  city  nobility},  the  Geoniori 
(^thc»  country  nobility),  and  the  Bemiurgi 
(^the  mechanics), 

Creophagism  (jo-of'A-jTz'm},  or  Dirt  eat 'ing^ 
habit  of  ♦?«rlh  eating  which  prevails  among 
certain  unciviliKcd  nations.  Clay  for  witing  is 
a  rc^gnliir  article  of  merchandise  in  Bid i via; 
and  the  negroes  and  lower  classes  of  whites  in 
some  parts  of  the  U.  S.  have  a  similar  prac- 
tice. In  Lapland  and  N.  Scandinavia  berg- 
nichl  is  mixed  with  flour  in  making  bread. 
Dirt  eating  is  a  common  habit  among  the  W. 
Indian  blacks,  and  in  th«'  Hud»i>n  Bay  coun- 
try among  the  Indians^  where  a  soft  steatite  Is 
eaten,  probably  to  allay  hunger. 

George^  name  of  four  kings  of  Great  Britain, 
who  follow:  GBoaaE  1,  10ii(>-lT27;  first  Mano- 
verian  king  of  Great  Britain-  b.  Osnubrtlck; 
Bon  of  Ernst  Augiist,  Eltrtor  of  Hanover,  and 

feat-grandson,  on  his  mother- s  ^idc,  of  James 
of  Enghmd.  In  HiH2  he  married  hi^  cousin, 
known  as  Sophia  of  C'elle,  from  whom,  lt]94> 
he  was  divorce*!;  1698,  he  became  elector; 
served  against  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  1700; 
held  a  high  command  in  the  war  of  the  Span- 
ish succession,  1701-9;  succee<)ed  Anne  as  sov- 
ereign of  Great  Britain,  1714,  in  consequence 
of  the  exclusion  of  the  Stuarts;  was  never 
popular  in  England,  which  he  in  turn  disliked, 
although  hi*  served  Briti?^h  interests  faithfully 
and  with  more  than  ordinary  ability;  his  pri- 
vate character  waa  thoroughly  bad-  Memora- 
ble events  of  his  reign  were  the  first  Jacobite 
rebellion,  1715-16;  the  failure  of  the  South  Sea 
1  o.«  1720;  the  Spanish  War  of  17^6.  GisoBcic 
II,  1683-1760;  b,  Hanover;  was  throughout 
life  an  object  of  dislike  to  his  father,  in  con- 
iMiMiiee  of  which  his  education  was  slighted, 
ftild  hit  intrlti«ct,  not  naturally  brilliant,  suf- 
fmd  from  this  neglect;  married,  1705,  the 
Prinoais  Wilhelmina  Carolina  of  Brandenburg- 
AnspacH,  whose  remarkable  abilities  for  many 
yeani  made  i**Hni  the  defects  of  her  husband; 
fitught  with  eonstticuouii  valor  at  thidenarde. 
1706  •  auooeeded  kit  Uiher,  1727.     Uia  reign 
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was  singularly  adorned  by  men  great  m  art, 
letters,  war,  and  diplomacy.  The  king*»  fond- 
ness for  war  led  him  to  take  command  at  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  1743,  where  he  won  a  vic- 
tory in  spite  of  tactical  blunders.  CHJier 
events  of  hia  reign  were  the  battle  of  Mindea^ 
1739;  of  Fontenoy,  1745;  the  second  Stuart 
invasion,  1745-46;  the  wars  of  Clive  in  India; 
and  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Geobge  III, 
1738-1820;  b.  Lcmdon;  aon  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales;  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Georgs 
11,  1760;  was  the  first  Hanoverian  king  who 
had  a  British  education  and  a  deep  regard  for 
his  country.  The  annuls  of  his  reign  of  sixty 
years,  the  longest  in  EngUsh  history  excepting 
that  of  Queen  V'ictoria  (sixtyfour  years)  ^  are 
replete  with  great  events,  among  which  are 
the  Spanish  War  of  1762-63;  the  Wilkes  con- 
trovor»y,  1762-82;  the  passage  of  the  Amer- 
ican Stamp  Act,  1765;  the  Junius  letters, 
1769-72;  the  American  Revolution,  1775-83; 
the  Fox  and  North  coalition,  1783;  the  French 
Revolution,  1780.  srq.;  the  Irish  Rebellion, 
1798;  and  the  Kapoh^tnic  wars.  The  king's 
mind  was  naturally  infirm,  and,  1810,  a  fifth 
attack  of  insanity  came  on  and  provocl  incur- 
able. Blindness  also  supervened,  and,  181 K  tlie 
Prince  of  Wales  became  regent.  The  reign  is 
memorable  for  great  literarv  and  industrial 
activity.  Geoboe  IV,  1762-1830;  b.  St 
James's  Palace,  London;  received  a  careful 
training;  early  cimspieuoua  fur  his  loose  hab- 
its; 1781,  joined  tli«  Whig  opposition  to  his 
futher's  policy;  1701,  through  misconduct  on 
the  turf,  got  into  tnniblc  with  his  Whig 
frit-nds,  and  then  became^  and  ever  after  re- 
mained, a  Tory;  married  Caroline  Amelia  of 
Brunswick,  1705,  and,  17i*6,  separated  from  her 
on  the  ground  of  her  suppost^d  adulterj',  for 
which  she  WHS,  liowever,  not  brought  to  trial 
until  1820,  and  was  then  acquitted;  1811,  ha 
bfcame  regent,  and,  1820,  king.  The  wars 
with  Nap<decjn,  that  of  1812-15  in  the  U.  8., 
the  RoiiKin  Catholic  emancipation,  the  con* 
quest  of  Aracan,  and  the  Tenasaerim  proviiMKt^ 
the  slow  but  healthy  advance  of  liberal  idieaa 
in  Great  Britain,  and,  above  all,  the  progresa 
of  the  jdiysiciil  sciences  in  England  make 
reign  ot  George  1\^  one  of  the  most  intereatii 
periods  of  British  history.  Princess  Chariot 
Augusta,  his  only  child  by  his  wife,  Queen 
(.'aroline,  ami  greatly  beloved  by  the  English 
people,  was  married,  1816,  to  Leopold  of  Saxe^ 
Coburg,  afterwards  King  of  the  Belgians,  Mid 
died,  1817. 

George  V,  King  of  Hanover.     See  CuiiliBi- 

LANU    A  NO   TfcVlOTUALE,    DUKE  OF. 

George  I,  1845-  ;  King  of  Greece,  with 
the  title  **  King  of  the  Hellene**';  b.  C-ojien- 
hagen;  second  son  of  Christian  IX.  King  of 
Denmark.  In  IK63  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
crown.  King  tHho  having  lieen  dep*M*od.  !n 
1867  he  married  Olga  C-onatantinovna,  daugh* 
ter  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constant ine  of  Russia, 
His  children  are  bred  in  the  Greek  faith,  but 
the  king  is  a  Lutheran. 

George*  Prince,  1860-  ;  second  aofi  of 
Gw^rge  1,  King  of  the  Hellenes;  b,  C*>rfu, 
Ionian  Islands;  entered  tho  Grvek  navy,  1889; 
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•aTcd  the  life  of  his  oousin,  afterwards  Czar 
Nicholas  II  of  Russia,  when  assaulted  by  a 
reiiffioiis  fanatic  while  the  two  were  traveling 
in  Japan,  1891;  appointed  by  the  great  pow- 
ers the  first  High  Commissioner  in  Crete,  1898. 

GeoTft,  Henry,  1839-97;  American  political 
eeoDomist;  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  learned  to  set 
type;  became  a  sailor,  and  went  to  California, 
1858;  a  reporter,  and  afterwards  editor  of  the 
San  FnuKosco  Times;  moved,  1880,  to  New 
York  City.  In  1880-81  he  visited  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  became  widely  known  as  a  writer 
and  lecturer  on  political  economy  and  social 
reform.  Anumg  his  publications  are  "  Our 
Land  FoWej"  (1871);  "Progress  and  Pover- 
ty" (1879),  in  which  he  expounded  the  the- 
ory of  ** single  tax";  "The  Irish  Land  (Ques- 
tion ";  "Social  Problems";  "Protection  or 
Frre  Trade."  He  was  nominated  by  the  Cen- 
tral Ljibor  Convention,  1886,  for  mayor  of  New 
York,  bat  was  defeated;  was  again  candidate, 
1897,  but  died  a  few  days  before  the  election. 

Geoffe»  Lake,  sheet  of  water  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  having  Warren  Co.  on  the  NW. 
and  Washington  (X>.  on  the  greater  part  of  its 
6E.  border;  length,  33  m.;  breadth,  ^  m.;  dis- 
charges into  Lake  Champlain ;  sometimes  called 
Lake  Horieon,  but  its  Indian  name  was  Cania- 
derioit;  noted  for  its  beauty,  being  set  among 
moan  tains,  and  contains  some  300  islands.  It 
was  the  scene  of  important  military  operations 
daring  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Here 
stood  Fort  George,  Fort  William  Henry,  and 
other  works. 

G— If,  Saint,  patron  of  England  since  1348; 
reputed  to  have  been  bom  in  Palestine  in  the 
third  century ;  became  a  prince  in  Cappadocia ; 
was  a  Christian,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Nieomedia,  303,  some  say  April  23d,  for  hav- 
ing torn  down  the  edict  of  Diocletian  against 
Christiana,  the  emperor  himself  being  then  in 
the  city.  St.  George  is  venerated  in  the  East- 
em  and  Latin  churches,  and  even  by  the  Mo- 
hammedans is  regarded  with  great  reverence. 
He  is  distinguished  for  his  exploit  of  rescuing 
a  king's  daughter  from  a  dragon;  but  this 
story  is  a  medieval  invention. 

George,  Saint,  Or'der  of.  The  following  are 
the  principal  orders  which  have  been  founded 
in  honor  of  St.  George:  (1)  A  military  order 
instituted  in  Russia  in  1769  b^  the  Empress 
Catharine  II,  as  a  reward  of  military  achieve- 
■wata.  (2)  An  order  instituted  in  Bavaria 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  VII  (Charles  Albert) 
in  1729.  and  reorganized  b^  King  Louis  II  in 
l!$71 ;  since  the  reorganization  the  order,  which 
had  previously  been  a  mere  decoration  for  the 
nrability,  has  devoted  itself  to  such  services  as 
thr  care  of  the  wounded  on  battlefields,  etc. 
i3>  An  order  instituted  by  Ernest  Augustus, 
of  Hanover,  in  1839.  (4)  A  Sicilian  miliUry 
«>rder.  instituted  by  Joseph  Napoleon  February 
24.  1808,  and  remodeled  by  King  Ferdinand  IV 
ia  1819.  (6)  The  name  under  which  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  was  first  instituted  in  England. 

}v«  iiAWTWM,   ObOEB  of  TUB. 

Gcoife'towB,  or  Demera'ra,  capital  of  Brit- 
ish i»nisna;  on  the  Demerar  River,  1  m.  above 
Its  nsoath,  mad  where  the  river,  1  m.  wide, 
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forms  an  excellent  harbor;  is  built  on  low  and 
flat  land;  is  well  laid  out,  with  wide  streets, 
but  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood;  has  an 
active  trade,  nearly  all  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  colony  being  carried  on  through  this 
port.  Georgetown  was  founded,  1774,  by  the 
Dutch,  who  called  it  Stabroek.  Pop.  (1903) 
53,176. 

Georgetown  Univer'sity,  an  institution  of 
learning  at  Washington,  D.  C;  founded,  1789, 
when  the  first  building  was  begun;  classes 
opened  in  1792;  chartered  by  Congress  as  a  uni- 
versity, 1815;  astronomical  observatory  erect- 
ed, 1845;  medical  department  organized,  1851; 
law  department,  1870.  No  previous  scholastic 
attainments  are  required  beyond  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  knowledffie.  No  distinction  is  made 
in  the  reception  of  students  on  the  ground  of 
religious  belief.  The  schools  of  law  and  medi- 
cine are  conducted  in  Washington.  Lectures 
are  given  in  the  evening  in  these  schools  and 
are  attended  largely  by  government  employees. 
The  university  has  always  been  directed  by  the 
Jesuits;  usuallv  has  over  700  students,  and 
has  grounds  and  buildings  valued  at  $1,500,000 
and  a  library  of  over  85,000  volumes. 

Geor'gia,  former  kingdom,  comprising  the 
territory  S.  of  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  be- 
tween the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seas,  and 
bounded  S.  by  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia;  now 
divided  into  the  Russian  governments  of  Tiflis, 
Kutais,  Elizabethpol,  Balni,  and  Erivan.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  Georgians 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  as  an  in- 
dependent people;  and,  although  they  were  con- 
quered and  made  tributary  several  times  by 
the  Arabian  caliphs,  by  Timur,  and  by  Persia, 
they  maintained  a  political  position  as  a  state 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  Georgia  was  merged  into  the  Russian 
Empire.  Early  in  the  fourth  century  (318 
A.D.)  the  Georgians  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  at  present  many  are  Mohamme- 
dans. Their  language  forms  a  very  interesting 
intermediate  link  l^tween  the  Indo-European 
languages  and  the  monosyllabic  tongues  of  E. 
Asia. 

Georgia  (named  in  honor  of  (jeorge  I  of  Eng- 
land), popularly  called  the  Cracker  State; 
state  in  the  S.  Atlantic  Division  of  U.  S.; 
bounded  N.  by  N.  Carolina  and  Tennessee;  E. 
by  S.  Carolina  and  the  Atlantic;  S.  by  Florida, 
and  W.  by  Alabama;  extreme  length  from  N. 
to  S.,  320  m.;  extreme  breadth,  254  m.;  area, 
59,475  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1900)  2,216,331.  Along 
the  coast  and  the  Florida  line  the  surface  is 
low  and  swampy;  for  20  m.  inland  the  eleva- 
tion rarely  exceeds  40  ft.  and  averages  10  to 
12  ft.  above  the  sea.  Then  the  land  suddenly 
rises  till,  at  Milledgeville,  about  150  m.  from 
the  sea,  the  elevation  is  about  575  ft.  From 
the  central  part  of  the  state  the  surface  rises 
into  hills  till  the  S.  spurs  of  the  Appalachi- 
ans, the  Blue  Ridge,  etc.,  are  reached,  which 
are  1,200  to  4,000  ft.  high.  The  principal 
rivers  running  to  the  Atlantic  are  the  Savan- 
nah, forming  the  boundary  between  (jreorgia 
and  S.  Carolina;  the  Ggeochee  and  the  Can- 
nouchee;  the  Altamaha,  formed  by  the  junction 
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of  the  Ocsonee  and  the  Oemulgee;  the  Little 

(K'inuJgee  and  the  Appalachec,  Satilla,  and  the 
8t.  Mury*s  (between  which  is  the  great  Oke- 
fenokee  Swamp).  SE,  Georgia  is  drained  by 
the  Withlnc<X)cht»e  and  the  Allapaba,  uniting 
in  Florida  to  form  the  Suwannee;  the  (Jchlo- 
chonee^  and  the  Flint  and  the  Chattahoochee, 
uniting  at  the  Florida  line  to  form  the  Apala- 
chicola,  flow  directly  into  the  Gulf.  There  are 
numerous  islands  along  the  coaat,  and  seven 
sounds  between  these  and  the  mainland. 

Mineral  productions  include  coal,  iron,  gold, 
corundum,  asbestos,  fire  clay,  buihling  sttmea, 
marble^  slate,  bauxite,  and'  mnnganese.  The 
forest  growth  is  red,  white,  and  Spanish  oak, 
hickory,  dogwood,  poplar,  chestnut,  and  pine; 
the  agricultural  products  are  corn^  oats,  wheat, 
rice,  clover,  grasses,  and  long  and  short  staple 
ootton»  oranges,   lemons,   pineapples,   bananas, 


and  oliTeB,  peaches,  grapes,  and  watermelons, 
apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  quinces,  straw- 
berries, and  other  fruits,  tobacco,  sugar  cane, 
sorghum,  p^e^nuts,  and  Irish  and  sweet  pota- 
toea.  The  cutting  of  lumber  and  the  making 
of  turpentine,  mainly  from  the  yellow  pine, 
constitute  two  of  the  largest  and  most  protU- 
able  industries,  SaTannah  and  Brunswick  are 
the  largest  markets  for  naval  stores  in  the 
world.  The  climate  is  variable,  but  exceeding- 
ly healthful.  Its  range  embraces  quite  c^ld 
weather,  with  snow  and  Ice  In  the  mountainous 
regions  and  a  senu tropical  temperature  m  the 
S,  portion.  The  rainfall  for  the  state  averages 
about  48  in.;  the  driest  part  of  the  year  f^ls 
Ln  September  and  October. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  cotton  and  wool- 
en goods,  cotton  seed  oil,  iron  and  steel,  flour 
and  gristf  tar  and  turpejitine,  lumber,  naval 
stores,  fertilisers,  brick  and  tile,  railroad  cars, 
wagons  and  carriages,  cigars,  furniture.  Shad 
fisheries  and  oyster  raising  are  growing  indus^ 
tries;  number  of  factories  (1005),  3,219,  hav- 
ing an  aggregate  capital  of  f  135,21 1,551 ;  value 
prmlucts,  $151,040,456,  The  customs  districts 
are  Atlanta.  Brunswick,  and  Savannah;  but  a 
large  portion  of  the  exports  are  made  through 
C*barleston,  S.  C;  Femandina,  PenAacola,  and 
ApAlAchloola*  Flft.»  and  Mobile,  Ala.    Tba  lead- 
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ing  educational  instttutiona  are  the  Univ.  of 
Georgia,  at  Athens,  with  a  branch  called  tlie 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Meebaoic 
Arts,  at  Auburn;  >J.  Georgia  Agricultural 
College,  Dahlonega;  Mercer  Univ.  and  Wes- 
k^yan  Female  College,  Macon;  Emory  College, 
Oxford;  Southern  Fcjuale  College,  La  Grange; 
Atlanta  and  Clark  univs.  and  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology,  Atlanta.  There  are 
seven  normal  scboob,  a  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Cave  Spnng*  and  an  Academy 
for  the  Blind  at  Macon.  The  leading  religious 
denominations  are  the  Baptist,  Methi 
Episcopalian,  Pre^^byterian,  and  Roman 
olic.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  are 
lanta  (capital).  Savannah,  Augusta, 
Columbus,  Athens^  Brunswick,  Americus, 
Griffin,  Way  cross,  Valdosta,  Thomas  vi  lie, 
bany.  Marietta,  Gainesville,  Dalton,  La  Gn 
Milledgeville,  Elberton,  Newnan»  Cordele,  VVi 
ington,  Summerville,  Cartersville,  Bameaville;, 
The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Savannah, 
1733,  by  Oglethorpe  and  otbera;  colony  sur- 
rendered to  the  Crown,  1752,  and  negro  slavery 
permitted;  Savannah  captured  by  the  Britislu 
1778,  and  held  till  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War;  Augusta  and  Sudbury  captured, 
177&;  first  constitution  formed,  1777;  U.  8. 
Constitution,  1798;  removal  of  the  Creek  and 
4  herokee  Indians  from  the  state,  1832,  1838; 
HL'tjession  of  Georgia,  January,  1861.  The  state 
\\as  almost  constantly  the  scene  of  oonfllct 
Uuriiig  the  Civil  War.  Sherman^s  march 
Atlanta  and  thence  to  the  sea  were  both 
most  entirely  within  its  territory.  W"aA 
admitted  to  the  Union,  1860,  The  great  ax- 
positions  at  Atlanta,  1881  and  1895,  gave  ita 
agricultural  and  mantifac taring  interests  a 
wonderful  impulse. 

Gcoiigiat  G^  of,  body  of  water  between  the 
mainland  of  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver; 
an  extension  of  Puget  Sound.  The  Strait  ol 
San  Juan  de  Fuca  is  the  S.  entrance  to  the 
gulf  and  to  Puget  Sound;  Queen  Charlott«*s 
Suund  is  the  N.  entrance.  The  gull  is  a  sound 
or  channel,  rather  than  a  gulf,  la  100  m.  lon^ 
and  in  some  places  2n  m.  broad. 

Georgia,  Univer'sity  of,  coeducational,  non- 
sectarian  institution  at  Athens,  Ga. ;  chartered 
1785|  and  opened  ISDl ;  comprising,  beaidoa  a 
college  of  liberal  arts  (Franklin  College),  a 
School  of  Medicine  at  Augusta,  a  School  of 
Technology  at  Atlanta,  a  ^hool  of  Law,  and 
State  Agricultural  colleges  in  Dahlcmega, 
Thomasville,  Milledgeville,  and  Hamilton^  and 
a  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Women. 
Tuition  is  free  except  in  the  schools  of  law  and 
medicine.  There  are  usually  over  3,000  attt- 
dents  in  all  departments. 

Geor'gian  Bay,  extreme  £.  portion  of  Lak» 
Huron,  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  eepa- 
rated  from  the  rest  of  the  lake  by  Grand  3kla]ii- 
toulin  Island  and  by  the  Bruce  peninsula.  The 
bsy,  which  was  formerly  called  Lake  ManitoU' 
lin,  contains  thousands  of  small,  pictu; 
islands^   length,  120  m.;  breadth,  5(1  ni 

Gepide  (jip'l-de).  people  of  Germanic  ori- 
gin; first  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  VistaUi 
in  the  third  century;   by  the  fifth  tbej  bad 
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vcd  to  the  lower  Danube,  where  the  Huns 
Hujugmted  them;  by  revolt  recovered  their 
reedom  and  congregated  at  Dacia;  became 
nffietently  strong  to  levy  tribute  from  the  By- 
antine  emperors;  met  a  crushing  defeat,  566, 
rhcn  the  majority  went  to  Italy  with  the 
x»      l»ards;  since  lost  to  history. 

lid  de  Barr'L    See  Giraloub  Cambben- 

i'niun   Fam'ily,   group   of   about   1,000 
•w/    herbaceous   species    of    dicotyledonous 
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owering  plants,  with  superior  compound 
vary,  few  ovul<^8,  and  distinct  petals.  The 
pecies  are  found  mainly  in  temperate  and  sub- 
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trvmifal  climates,     iieranium,  with  110  species, 
W  OnliM,  with  205  species,  have  a  world- 


wide distribution.  Pelargonium,  which  includes 
the  ** geraniums"  of  the  greenhouses,  is  a  S. 
African  and  Australian  genus  of  nearly  200 
species.  Geranium  is  the  name  popularlv  given 
to  the  cultivated  species  and  varieties  of  pelar- 
gonium. The  genus  pelargonium  differs  from 
geranium  in  several  respects,  the  most  obvious 
of  which  are  the  half-shrubby  stems  and  the 
somewhat  irregular  flowers.  There  are  no  more 
popular  tender  plants  than  the  various  pelar- 
goniums, whether  for  window  culture,  summer 
bedding  plants,  or  choice  ornaments  to  the 
conservatory  and  greenhouse.  Though  the 
name  geranium  applied  to  them  is  incorrect,  it 
has  become  so  firmly  attached  that  no  change 
is  probable.  Florists'  pelargoniums,  or  show 
pelargoniums,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
have  rounded  leaves  and  flowers,  often  some- 
what irregular,  of  the  greatest  beauty  of  color 
and  markings.  This  class  is  only  seen  in  per- 
fection in  greenhouses,  and  it  requires  sreat 
care  and  skill  to  make  a  fine  show  of  tnem. 
The  old  scarlet  geranium,  P.  inquinnanSy  and 
the  horseshoe  geranium,  P,  zonale,  are  the  prin- 
cipsl  species  from  which  this  class  originated; 
the  flowers  range  from  white  to  the  most  daz- 
zling scarlet  and  dark  crimson. 

Gerard  (zhft-rftr'),  fctienne  Maurice  (Count), 
1773-1852;  French  military  officer;  b.  Damvil- 
lers;  distinguished  in  many  of  Napoleon's  prin- 
cipal battles;  general  of  division,  1812,  after 
the  battle  of  Borodino,  and  in  1813,  after  the 
victory  of  Bautzen,  a  count  of  the  empire.  He 
commanded  the  Army  of  the  Moselle,  1815;  re- 
turned to  France  1817;  was  war  minister  and 
marshal,  1830;  reduced  Antwerp,  1832;  a  peer 
of  France,  1832;  Prime  Minister,  1834;  com- 
mander of  the  National  Guard,  1838;  Senator, 
1852. 

G€rard  de  Nerral',  the  pseudonym  of  Gerard 
Labbunie;  1808-55;  French  author;  b.  Paris. 
First  published  a  series  of  poems  called  "  6l6- 
gies  Nationales,"  and  which  attracted  some 
attention  on  account  of  their  controversial 
character.  Translated  Goethe's  *'  Faust,"  which 
the  old  poet  himself  pronounced  a  marvel  of 
style,  and  from  which  Berlioz  borrowed  some 
of  the  choruses  in  his  "  Damnation  of  Faust." 
He  also  wrote  some  original  dramas,  and  was 
a  steady  contributor  to  the  Presse  and  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes;  toward  the  close  of 
his  life  he  became  insane,  and  he  finally  com- 
mitted suicide  in  Paris. 

Gerard,  Franicois  Pascal  (Baron),  1770- 
1837;  French  hJHtorical  and  portrait  painter; 
b.  Rome,  of  French  parents;  executed  impor- 
tant works  for  Napoleon,  who  appointed  him 
official  portrait  painter;  patronized  by  Louis 
XVIII  and  Charles  X;  created  baron,  1819. 
Several  large  canvases,  including  **  The  Battle 
of  Austcrlitz "  and  portraits,  are  in  the  Ver- 
sailles Museum. 

Ger'asa  (Arabian  Jebabh),  ruined  city  of 
Palestine;  55  m.  NE.  of  Jerusalem;  divided  by 
the  Kervan  River;  one  of  the  ten  cities  of 
Decapolis;  most  interesting  of  its  remains  com- 
prise a  Corinthian  temple  and  triumphal  arch, 
live  or  six  other  temples,  and  two  theaters,  all 
of  marble;  a  uaumachia,  or  artificial  basin  for 
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the  representation  of  aea  fights;  and  a  atnall 
temple,  with  u  gemicircular  Ionic  colonntide 
from  which  a  8 tree t,  lined  with  rowa  of  cot- 
urana,  traverses  thf  city.  At  right  anglea  with 
this  are  three  other  Btreett»,  alt  ftJtll  of  relica 
of  ancient  greatnead,  Joaephus  »iiyd  tliut  King 
Alexander  JanniJ^us  captured  Geraaa  abt*  85 
B,C,  It  was  burned  by  the  Jews  in  their  war 
with  the  Homani^,  and  wa?i  taken  again  by  An- 
nins,  one  of  Vespasian's  generals,  Baldwin  II 
captured  it  and  detitrovi'd   iU*  castle,   1122. 

GerberoD  (zh^rbrftn'),  Gabriel,  1527-1711; 
French  theohjyian;  b.  St>  C'alaih,  t>arthe;  en- 
tered the  Benedictine  congregation  of  St.  Maur, 
and  taught  philosophy;  espoused  Jansenism  in 
hia  "  Mirror  of  Christian  Piety/*  lei76,  and 
waa  forced  by  the  Jesuits  to  llee  for  his  life; 
lived  in  the  Netherlands  for  twenty  live  years, 
and  there  published  **  General  History  of  Jan- 
senism"; arrested  in  Brussels,  1703^  and  im- 
prisoned until  he  recanted;  shortly  before  hia 
death  recalled  bis  recantation. 

Gerbil  (jer'bll),  a  genua  of  ratlike  rodents^ 
found  moHtly  hi  Asia,  Africa,  and  E.  Europe. 
They  are  all  nocturnal,  living  in  burrows, 
where  they  store  away  much  grain.  They  gen- 
erally secrete  an  offensive  odor.  They  are  ele- 
gant and  active,  and  generally  of  &  fawn  color, 

Gerbo'a.    See  Jekboa. 

Ger'falcon,     Bee  Falcon. 

Gerhard  (g^r'hftrt),  Edu&rd,  1795-1807;  Ger- 
man archaeologiat ;  b.  I'uHcn,  i*ru*sia  ;  a  professor 
at  Brealau;  I82ft-37t  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Archico logical  Correspondence  at  Home; 
later  Prof,  in  the  Univ.  of  Berlin  and  arclmol- 
ogist  of  the  Royal  Museum;  author  of  wiirks 
on  Italian,  Greek,  and  Etruscan  archaeology. 

Gerhard,  Johaim,  1582-1637;  German  the- 
ologian; b.  Quedlinburg,  Saxony;  was  superin- 
tendent general  of  Saxe-Coburg,  lflOtJ-16;  went 
to  Jena  as  Frof.  of  Theology.  His  **  Loci  Com- 
munes Theologici  "  is  the  fullest  expttsition  of 
Lutheran  theology.  His  ''  Meditationes  Sacric  " 
is  a  devotional  work,  collecting  the  choiceat 
fientenoes  from  patristic  and  metliteval  writers. 
He  wrote  a  \^cry  extensive  controversial  work 
against  Roman  Catholicism,  entitled  *'  Confes- 
sio  Catholica,'*  and  completed  the  '^  Harniony 
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Gerbardt  (zha-rAr'),  Charles  FrMlric,  1816- 
66;  French  chemist;  b.  Strassburg;  professor 
at  Mont.|>ellier,  1844-48;  Prof,  of  Chemistry 
and  Pharmacy  at  Strassburg,  1865-66.  Wrote 
on  organic  chemistry,  Gerhardt's  immortality 
reata  on  the  reform  in  chemical  notation  in- 
augurated by  him. 

Gerhardt  (g$r1iikrt),  Pata»  1607-76;  German 
hymn  writer;  b.  GrUfenhninichen,  Saxony; 
pastor  at  the  Church  of  St.  Nicolai,  Berlin, 
1667;  for  npfusing  to  sub^crili^  to  edicts  which 
he  ecmsidered  as  attempts  to  unite  the  Luth- 
eran and  Reformetl  cburche»,  waa  dismiftHe^l, 
1666,  but  wan  made  Hrrhdeiiciin  of  Ldblien, 
1667;  wrot4*  131  hvmnn.  of  which  t^he  \w»i 
koowD  i©  '*  U  ftjacrvJ  Head,  now  Wounded." 
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Gericault  (zhil-r^-ko'),  Jean  Louia  Andri 
Thiodore,  17Uft-1824;  French  animal  and  ligur« 
painter;  b.  Rouen;  pictures  include  "  Giii£  o£ 
the  Imperial  Guard,"  '*  The  Wounded  Cuiraa- 
aier,"  and  "  Raft  of  the  Medusa,"  one  of  tlia 
masterpieces  of  the  French  school. 

Ger'iiim  and  E'balp  mountaina  of  W.  P« 
tine^  about  halfway  Iwtween  Jerusalem 
Nazareth;  face  each  other  across  a  narruw  val- 
ley, in  which  stands  the  town  of  Nablous,  the 
ancient  Sln?chem  or  Sychar.  Gerizim,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  valley,  is*  2,849  ft.  above  the  sea; 
Ebal,  on  the  N.  side,  3,077.  Here  waa  Abra- 
ham's first  encampment  W.  of  the  Jordan  (Gen. 
xii,  6),  and  here  the  Law  was  aolenmly  read 
in  the  hearing  of  the  twelve  tril>es  (Josh,  viii, 
3l>-35 ) .  Gorizim  is  the  sacred  mountain  of 
the  Samaritans,  where  the  handful  that  sur- 
vive {less  than  130  in  all)  still  observe  the 
three  great  festivals  of  the  !^Iosaic  rituaL 

Germa  (ghC*r'mil),  city  in  that  part  of 
Phrygia  which  afterwards  became  Galatia; 
was  a  Roman  colony,  called  Co  Ionia  Julia  Au- 
gusita  Felix,  and  Latin  inscriptions  bearing 
tlijtt  name  prove  that  Masutkieui  on  the  Lower 
Tembris  occupies  the  site  of  Germa. 

Ger'man  Cath'olics,  sect  in  Germany  which, 
1844,  seceded  fri>m  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  consequence  of  the  exhibition  of  '*  the  holy 
coat "  at  Treves,  The  dominant  element  waa 
rationalistic,  represented  by  Johannes  Konge,  a 
depoaed  Roman  Catholic  Silesian  priests  TTie 
weaker  cvangidical  element  was  repr«»»ented  by 
Johann  Czerski,  amvther  Roman  Catholic  priest 
of  Posen,  wIkj  had  left  the  Church.  The  first 
congregation  wma  organiKed,  1844,  by  Cxerski 
himself  at  SchneidemUhl,  under  the  name  of 
**  Christian  Catholic."  The  tirst  creed  put 
forth  waa  the  "  Confession  of  SchneidemtthV* 
drawn  up  by  Czerski,  and  dilTering  but  little 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  it  appealed 
to  Scripture  and  aceepteil  the  Nicene  Creed, 
rejecting  indulgences,  purgatory,  invocation  of 
saints,  the  Latin  mass,  communion  in  one  kind» 
auricular  confession,  clerical  celibacy,  the  pa* 
pal  supremacy,  and  some  other  jwfnta.  The 
"  Confession  of  Breslau,'*  drawn  up  by  Honge, 
was  less  conjH^rvative  and  orthodox.  The  creed 
adopted  by  the  council  which  met  at  Leipzig 
March  22,  1845,  waa  substantially  Honge's 
Confession  of  Breslau.  At  this  time  then 
were  more  than  100  congregations,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  nearly  300.  Meanwhile,  an- 
other aect,  calleti  '*  Free  Congregationa,"  had 
arisen,  and  the  two  came  together  at  Gotha, 
186R,  under  the  name  of  '*  Bund  freireligiOaer 
Gemeinden."  Governmental  ho^ility,  int4*rnai 
divisions,  and  *'  Old  Catholicism  "  worked  to- 
gether against  the  movement,  and  to-day  there 
arc  less  than  5,700  adherents. 

German  East  Africa,  largest  of  the  German 
protectorates;  bounded  N.  by  British  E.  Af- 
rica, £.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  S.  by  Mozam- 
bique, Lake  Nyaaa,  and  British  Central  Africa* 
W,  by  Lake  Tanganyika  and  the  Kongo  Free 
State;  area  about  384,000  »q.  m.;  coast  line 
about  620  m.,  extending  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Umba  to  Cap<»  l>elga<lo  on  the  S.  The 
greater    part    of    Lal^^    Victoria    Nyatuca    Iie6 
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within  the  protectorate.  The  best  harbor  is 
D^r  es  Salaam,  about  50  m.  8.  of  Zanzibar. 
The  W.  part  i»  mountainous,  salubrious,  and 
fertile.  Coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  gold,  mica, 
and  salt  are  found.  Cotton,  coffee,  tobacco, 
•agar,  tea,  and  caoutchouc  are  among  the  prod- 
ucta.  The  German  Empire  is  represented  in 
the  protectorate  by  an  imperial  governor.  The 
native  population,  mostly  of  tribes  of  Bantu 
race,  is  estimated  at  6,700,000;  the  European 
population  at  1,875.  In  1884  the  German  Col- 
onization Society  obtained  territorial  rights  by 
treaties  with  native  chiefs  in  the  mountains 
and  highlands  back  of  the  coast;  soon  after, 
Germany  declared  a  protectorate  over  these 
regiona.  In  1885  these  rights  passed  to  the 
German  E  Africa  Company.  A  coast  strip  was 
obtained  from  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  1890. 
By  treaty,  1886,  1890,  Germany  and  England 
deflned  their  respective  spheres  of  influence. 

Gcrmaa    Em'pire,    The,    empire    established 
1871    bv   the  union  of  the  German   states  of 
i  entraf  Europe  under  the  leadership  of  Prus- 
sia;    consists    of    the    kingdoms    of    Prussia, 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  WUrttemburg;  the  grand 
duchies  of  Baden,  Hesse,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Saxe-Weimar,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  and  Olden- 
burg;   the   duchies   of   Brunswick,   Saxe-Mein- 
ingen,      Saxe-Altenburg,      Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
Anhalt;     the    principalities    of    Schwarzburg- 
Sooderahausen,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Wal- 
deck,    Reusa    Aeltere    Linie,    Reuss    JUngerer 
Linie.  Schaumburg-Lippc,  Lippe;  the  free  towns 
of    Labeck,    Bremen,    and   Hamburg,   and    the 
Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine.     The  empire  is 
bounded  X.  by  the  North  Sea,  Denmark   (Jut- 
land),   and    the    Baltic;    £.    by    the    Russian 
Poland  and  Galicia;  S.  by  Austria  and  Swit- 
zerland; W.  by  France,  Luxembourg,  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands ;  area,  208,780  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
(1905)    60.641,278.     The   various   foreign  pos- 
•eastiona  include  Togoland,  on  the  Slave  Coast 
(S3.700  sq.  m.,   1,500,000  inhabitants);   Kam- 
enins,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea   (101,130  sq.  m., 
3.500.000    inhabiUnts)  ;    German    S\V.    Africa 
(322.450  sq.  m.,  200,000  inhabitants)  ;  German 
E.   Africa    (384.180    sq.    m.,    6,703,000    inhab- 
itaata)  ;   N.  New  Guinea,  or  Kaiser  Wilhelms- 
Und;  the  Bismarck  Archipelago;  the  Caroline 
Islands;  JMirt  of  the  Samoan  Islands;  several 
o(    the    Solomon    Islands    and    the    Marshall 
lilanda,  in  the  Pacific,  and  Kiauchau  Bay,  in 
Chiaa.     The   total   for   these   dependencies   is 
1,027.820  sq.  m.,  with   12.378,000  inhabiUnts. 

The  vertical  configuration  of  Germany  pre- 
•mts  the  Alpine  region  S.  of  the  Danube,  the 
fWTaUd  and  terrac^  central  portion,  and  the 
^Tel  N.  country.  Only  two  comparatively 
Nttall  branches  of  the  Alps  (the  Algau  Alps 
>Dd  the  Bavarian  Alps)  belong  to  the  German 
I  Kmpire.  The  terraced  country  of  central 
I  i^naany  has  ita  nucleus  near  the  junction  of 
^ooy,  Bohemia,  and  Bavaria,  in  the  Fichtel- 
|M«rge,  To  the  SE.  runs  the  Bohemian  For- 
**U  and  to  the  NE.  the  Erzgebirge,  which  be- 
;niid  the  Elbe  turns  SE.  and  is  called  the 
♦'^ttdftic  Mountains  (Ries«*ngebirge,  Glatzerge- 
^r^}.  S\V.  of  the  FicliUTgebirge  the  Fran- 
•^•nitn  Jura  swtfpM  to  the  I)anube  and  into 
^^  finumburg.     In  S\V.   Germany   the   Black 


Forest  extends  nearly  parallel  to  the  Rhine. 
Between  the  Franconian  and  Swabian  mountain 
system  and  the  Rhaetian  Alps  of  Austria  ex- 
tends a  vast  level  plain.  The  NW.  section  of 
central  Germany  appears  like  a  labyrinth  of 
hill  chains.  The  great  plain  of  N.  Germany 
undoubtedly  once  formed  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  or  German 
Ocean,  is  largely  indented  by  deep  bays,  and 
its  ** marshes"  are  the  most  fertile  soil  in 
Germany;  but  its  maritime  advantages  are 
neutralized  by  sand  banks  which  stretch  along 
the  coast  The  shores  of  the  Baltic  form  ex- 
tensive lagoons,  and  are  generally  sterile.  The 
principal  river  systems  of  Germany  are  those 
of  the  Danube,  Rhine,  Weser,  Elbe,  and  Oder. 
Other  rivers  flowing  directly  into  the  sea  are 
the  Eider,  the  Pomeranian  rivers  Rega,  Per- 
sante,  Wipper,  Stolpe,  Lupow,  and  Leba,  and 
the  Vistula.  Several  of  the  large  river  systems 
are  connected  by  canals,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  ( Kaiser 
Wilhelm)  Canal,  connecting  the  Bay  of  Kiel 
with  the  Elbe,  and  the  Ludwig  Canal,  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Main,  uniting  the 
navigation  of  the  North  and  Black  seas.  Ger- 
many has  many  lakes,  but  most  of  them  are 
small.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and,  consid- 
ering the  extent  of  the  country,  remarkablv 
uniform.  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  all 
Germany  is  48.8®  F.  The  extremes  of  tem- 
perature in  the  country  N.  of  the  Alps  are 
95  "^  F.  above  and  31 ""  F.  below  zero. 

Mineral  products  abound.  Among  its  metals 
are  gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  lead,  cobalt,  cala- 
mine, and  zinc.  Extensive  coal  beds  occur  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  Westphalia,  upper  Silesia, 
Saxonv,  Anhalt,  and  other  divisions;  peat  is 
plentiful  in  the  NW.  districts;  salt,  sulphur, 
saltpeter,  alum,  gypsum,  chalk,  ochre,  emery, 
porcelain  clay,  graphite,  marble,  alabaster,  and 
amber  (on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic)  are  found 
in  different  districts.  Of  the  many  mineral 
springs,  Baden-Baden,  Kissingen,  Nauheim,  and 
Hamburg  enjoy  a  world-wide  reputation.  The 
soil,  on  the  whole,  is  only  of  a  moderate  fer- 
tility. Flax  and  hemp,  madder,  woad,  and 
satTron  are  cultivated  in  the  S.  and  cen- 
tral region.  Tobacco  is  raised  on  the  up- 
per Rhine,  the  Werra  and  Oder,  and  in  Bran- 
denburg. Excellent  hops  are  furnished  by 
Bavaria  and  Brunswick.  Beets  are  raised  in 
enormous  quantities  for  making  sugar.  The 
vine  yields  her  choicest  juice  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Taunus  in  the  Rheingau.  The  breeding  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  is  an  important  in- 
dustry, and  the  culture  of  forests  is  conducted 
on  a  more  scientific  basis  than  in  any  other 
country. 

Over  282,700  men  are  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  iron,  and  some  522,800  in  coal  and 
lignite  mining.  The  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  rock  salt  exceeds  800,000  tons.  The 
principal  seats  of  iron  manufactures  are  in 
Prussia,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  Sax- 
ony. Essen,  Bochum,  and  Witten  are  noted 
for  thoir  steel  works.  Saxony  leads  in  the 
pHMluotion  of  textiles.  Cloth  making  is  car- 
riod  on  principally  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  S. 
Brandenburg.  Lusatia,  W.  Saxony,  and  Alsace. 
Rhenish  Prussia,  Alsace,  and  Baden  produce 
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silkft  and  velvets;  Sil&Bia^  Thurinpri'ti  and 
Saxony»  glaas^  porcelain,  and  earthenwari} ; 
Wttrttemburg  and  Bavaria,  clocks,  wooden 
ware,  toys,  etc.;  Bavaria  and  Pruaftia,  beer; 
PrufltiA,  Brunswick,  and  Anbiilt  lead  in  the 
production  in  beet-root  sugar  *^  Fru^isian  Sax- 
ony and  Anhalt  in  cbeniicalB  and  dyestutls; 
Rheniah  Pruflsia  and  Weatpbalia  in  paper. 
Kxcellent  leather  comes  from  Mainz  and 
Wormu;  Cologne  is  noted  for  it»  perfumery, 
and  Offenbach,  Nureiuburg,  and  Berlin  for 
fancy  goods.  The  eommerce  of  Germany  is 
under  the  administration  and  guidance  of  the 
Zoflvtrvin,  Until  1879  a  free-trade  policy  was 
pursued.  All  transit  duties  were  aboHahed, 
ISGl,  and  export  duties,  18(i5;  value  of  im- 
porta  (1905),  II, 640,5 lO.OW;  exports,  $1,3US,- 
98U,QU0.  The  imports  include  cereals  and  other 
agricultural  produce;  the  exports,  woolen, 
goods,  cotton  goods,  silks,  leather,  drugs  and 
colors,  earthenware  and  glass,  iron,  machinery 
and  impleniente,  sugar*  Germany  imports 
mainly  from  Great  Britain^  K,  and  Centml 
America,  Ruaaia,  Austria  Hungary,  8.  America 
and  the  W,  Indies,  France,  Algeria,  Tunis,  and 
British  India;  and  imports  to  Great  Britain, 
Austria-Hungary,  N.  and  Central  America, 
Netherlands,  Russia,  and  Switzerland.  The 
oonimercial  navy  comprises  some  4,430  sailing 
vessels  and  steamers,  with  aggrc^gale  tonnage 
of  2,d2t>,(>93.  The  principal  ports  are  Hamburg 
(with  Cuxhaven),  Bremen  (with  Brenier- 
haven),  Stettin,  Danzig,  Kdnigsberg,  Memel, 
and  Altona. 

In  1900  the  population  included  35,231,104 
Protestants,  20,327,013  lioman  Catholics,  203,- 
793  Christian  sectarians,  586,1148  Jews,  The 
relations  between  Church  and  State  are  inti- 
mate, and  the  ministers  of  Roman  Catholic  as 
well  as  of  Protestant  congregations  are  in  re- 
oeipt  of  subsidies  from  the  government.  Edu- 
cation is  compulsory.  It  is  more  backward  in 
the  provinces  of  Prussia,  most  advanced  in 
Wtlrttemburg,  Baden,  the  old  free  towns,  and 
some  of  the  minor  states.  Most  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  are  denominational.  There 
are  2S6  seminaries  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers. The  number  of  secondary  schools,  in- 
cluding gymnasia,  realschulen,  and  private 
schools  is  abt.  1,340.  Technical  and  industrial 
schools  include  9  polytechnic  high  schools,  3 
Agricultural  high  schools,  9  schools  of  forestry, 
27  of  art  and  art  industries,  15  of  architecture 
and  building,  15  of  mining,  429  commercial 
schools,  7  music  conservatories,  a  naval  college 
at  Kiel,  military  academies  at  Berlin  and 
Munich,  19  navigation  schools,  and  many 
others.  Of  universities  there  are  21,  those  of 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Munich  having  the  larg- 
est number  of  students. 

The  ooostitutioQ  of  the  empire  dates  from 
April  1(1,  1871,  and  has  since  Wen  modified  in 
sevt?ral  respects.  The  empire  is  a  federal 
state,  and  not  a  federation  like  the  defunct 
Bumi,  The  im{>erial  dignity  is  hereditary  in 
ills  House  of  Hohenzollern,  The  emperor 
merely  enjoys  an  executive  authority,  which 
hs  exercises  in  the  name  of  the  empire  or  of 
the  confederate  governments,  Lawi^  are  en- 
MfM  Ity  ttte  Bundesmth  and  the  Heichetagi 


the  emperor  has  no  veto.  The  Bufule^ratK  or 
Federal  Council,  numWrs  68  members  {\7  for 
Prussia),  who  are  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  individual  states,  and  vote  ac- 
cording to  instructions.  The  Reichstag  num* 
hers  307  members,  elected  for  five  years  by 
universal  suffra^,  all  males  of  twenty-five 
years  of  age  having  votes,  except  soldiers  with 
the  colors.  Its  members  are  not  paid«  The 
Ueiehsgerichtt  the  judges  of  which  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor,  is  the  supreme  court 
of  justice  and  of  appeal  for  the  whole  em- 
pire. All  other  courts  are  state  <»ourts,  but 
the  appointment  of  the  judges,  as  well  as  their 
practice,  must  conform  to  imjwrral  legfsliiUon. 
8ma]]  civil  cases  are  dt*cided  by  a  (tingle  judge 
in  the  Amtsgcricht,  ah«jve  this  is  the  Lan4cs- 
gerickt,  and  linully  the  Oberlandc9gericht^  the 
highest  of  all  the  state  courts.  Commercial 
cases  may  be  dealt  with  by  arbitrators  or  ex- 
perts, presided  over  by  a  judge.  The  same 
courts  or  judges  deal  with  misdemeanor  or 
crime.  Minor  offenses  are  dealt  with  by  a 
i>*ch6ppeng€r%chtt  ft  court  presided  over  by  on© 
judge  and  two  Hchoppcn,  or  assessors,  elected 
by  the  ratepayers.  Serious  crimes  are  ad* 
Judged  by  a  jury. 

The  army  Is  hejided  by  tlie  emperor,  assisted 
by  bis  military  cabinet.  The  Prussian,  Saxon* 
and  Wtlrttemburg  ministries  of  war  direct 
forces  of  theise  states,  forming  the  im| 
army,  of  which  the  command  is  exci 
through  the  great  general  staff.  By  Law 
1U05,  every  German  fit  to  bear  arms  beh 
for  seven  years  to  tlie  regular  army;  dui  _ 
the  live  following  years  to  the  first  levy  of  tbo 
Landwehr,  and  then,  up  to  March  Slat  of 
year  in  which  he  completes  his  thirty 
year,  to  the  second  levy.  Men  belonging 
the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  during  th^lr 
period  of  service  in  the  regular  army  spend 
three  years  without  interruption  with  the 
colors.  The  annual  strength  on  a  peace  foot- 
ing  has  been  increased  till  by  190ft  it  consisted 
of  tllM,0(H)  men.  The  war  strength  is  approx* 
iniately  4,33(1,000  men,  including  the  field  array 
and  its  reserve  fommtions,  1J60,000;  the  land- 
wehr, 1,84<I,CHH);  traincnl  men  of  the  Landsturm, 
SO(>,OQ0;  and  31>,0UU  trained  men  of  the  Eraatc 
reserve,  in  which  the  period  of  service  is  twelT© 
years.  The  empire  has  17  fortresses  of  the  first 
class,  serving  as  fortified  camps,  and  10  others.. 
The  navy  is  under  the  supreme  command  of  the 
emperor,  with  a  naval  cabinet,  having  a 
officer  at  its  head.  The  chief  naval  stati 
are  Kiel  on  the  Baltic  and  Wilhelmshavea 
the  North  Sea.  Tlie  number  of  men  and 
cers  on  the  active  list,  11)4)6,  was  43,054;  the 
strength  in  ships  built  and  building  was  2M, 
of  which  26  were  battleships  of  the  first  elasa. 

In  H)<>5  there  were  only  41  towns  havini^ 
over  100,IM)0  population.  The  largest  (1905) 
were  Berlin,  Hamburg,  ilunich,  Dresden,  Leip- 
zig, Breslau,  Cologne,  and  Frankfort  on  Main* 
Of  the  total  population  (1£)0C»),  54,3  per  cent 
lived  in  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  abovs. 
German  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the  bulk  of 
the  {>opulation,  and  is  spoken  in  a  number  of 
dialects,  namely,  Frisian,  Low  Gt.*rman  sad 
Upper  Oertnan,  the  language  of  culture  ' 
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kiHiwii  M  High  German   {Hochdeutach),    The 
lf»«lini;  Ornian  **  tribes  **  are  the  Frieslanders, 
SaxtiUH,    Franks,    Swabians,    Allemannes,    and 
Uavarians,  including  Austriana.    The  principal 
iii>n-<2ennan-apeAking  inhabitants  are  the  Poles, 
Lithuanians,  Czechians  and  Wends,  and  Danes. 
At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  Ger- 
flULuy  was  occupied  by  more  than  fifty  tribes. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  Germany 
gradually   became   united   with    the   Prankish 
rmpire  of  Clevis  (481-611)  and  his  successors. 
Among  these,  Charlemagne  (771-814)   consoli- 
dated  the  empire,  and  extended  his  rule  from 
the  Kbro  in  Spain  to  the  Elbe  in  the  NE.,  the 
RAab  ( Hungary )  in  the  E.,  and  beyond  the  Po 
ia  Italy.    In  1843  the  empire  was  divided  into 
three  parts,  later  known  as  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  Germany  falling  to  Louis.    When  the 
Carlovingian  dynastv   became  extinct    (911), 
Germany  consisted  of  a  number  of  neat  terri- 
tories (duchies),  the  rulers  of  which,  together 
with  their  most  powerful  vassals,  elected  the 
king.     Henry  I   (910-036),  the  founder  of  the 
Saxon  dynasty,  restored  the  empire  by  victories 
over  the  Danes,  Slavs,  and  Magyars.  The  Saxon 
d^-naiity  ruled  till  1024,  during  which  time  Bur- 
gundy was  conquered,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Fraoeonian.    The  dynasty  of  the  Hohenstaufens 
(Soabiaas)    succeeded,  and  ^ve  to  the  coun- 
try five  sovereigns.    The  reign  of  the  Hohen- 
•taufeo  dynasty  represents  the  most  glorious 
period  of  German  nistory  during  the  Middle 
Agea.    To  conauer  Italy  and  to  break  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  pope  were  the  great  objects 
of  the  emperors  of  this  house.     Anarchy  pre- 
railed  from  1250  to  1273,  when  Count  Rudolph 
of  Hapaburg  was  elected  king,  thus  establish- 
ing the  Uapsburg  dynastv.     He  retetablished 
the    royal    authority,    and    obtained    Austria, 
Btyria«  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  Tyrol.    Under 
the  reign   of    Maximilian  I    (1403-1510)    the 
Rrformation    was   begun   by    Luther.      Under 
Maximilian's  grandson,  Charles  V,  who  united 
liie  crowns  of  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  (Germany 
md  Naples.  Germany  once  more  became  the 
niling  power  of  Europe.     The  Thirty  Years' 
\\^T    (1618-48)    left  the   imperial   authority 
oimpletely  shattered. 

Krum  the  time  of  Leopold  I  (1658-1705)  the 
title  o(  German  emperor  appeared  only  as  an 
«&pty  surname  of  the  rulers  of  Austria,  and 
Onnany  was  a  maze  of  little  despotisms. 
l^niMia,  a  kingdom  since  1701,  through  the 
rniuj  of  Frederick  the  Great  established  a 
pmt  Pn»te«tant  power,  able  to  cope  with  Aus- 
tri*.  Th«»  French  Revolution  prostrated  the 
t*»tl«injf  fabric  of  the  German  Empire.  In 
l***)*  the  Khenish  Confederation  was  formed 
^u»<i*r  the  prot4»ctorate  of  Napoleon,  the  Em- 
P«t»r  Francis  resigned  the  German  crown,  and 
^  empire  was  formally  dissolved.  With  the 
'^ffplion  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  nearly  the 
*lH)lf  of  (k*rmany  was  ro<luced  to  French  vas- 
^'*X^.  In  1815  those  states  which  had  main- 
^'M  their  sovereignty  during  the  Napoleonic 
lr(»ubl«  forme<i  a  confederation  {Deutacher 
^^'^i.  The  establishment  of  the  Zollverein 
QniH  many  of  th«*  (terman  states  on  the  haMiH 
^'  n*iniiioo  material  interests  and  laid  the 
((Aisdatioii  for  national   unity.     Popular  de- 


mands growing  out  of  the  Revolution  of  1848 
caused  the  convoking  of  a  provisional  self -con- 
stituted assembly  (Vorparliament),  which 
formed  a  provisional  national  government, 
consisting  of  a  vicar  of  the  empire  and  a  min- 
istry. A  party  aiming  to  exclude  Austria  from 
the  new  empire  prevailed,  and  elected  the  king 
of  Prussia  German  emperor,  1840,  but  he  de- 
clined the  dignity.  A  provisional  regency  fol- 
lowed. Prussia  now  attempted  to  obtain  the 
mastership,  and  assembled  a  parliament  of 
petty  states  too  powerless  to  resist  its  de- 
mands, which  adopted  a  sort  of  federal  consti- 
tution. 

A  struffgle  with  Austria  for  supremacy  en- 
sued, leading  up  to  the  war  over  the  succession 
to  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
1864,  and  to  the  cession  of  those  duchies  and 
Lauenburg  to  Austria  and  Prussia  jointly. 
Another  war,  1866,  resulted  in  the  victory  of 
Prussia  and  the  annexation  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein.  Austria  was  now  excluded  from 
Germany,  and  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion was  formed  of  the  states  N.  of  the  Main, 
under  the  King  of  Prussia.  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  and 
Frankfort  were  incorporated  with  the  king- 
dom. The  demands  of  France  brought  on  the 
War  of  1870,  in  which  the  S.  German  states, 
Austria  excepted,  aided  those  of  the  N.  By 
this  war  Germany  acquired  Alsace-Lorraine. 
In  January,  1871,  the  S.  German  states  united 
to  retetablish  the  German  Empire  under  the 
King  of  Prussia  as  German  emperor — 
"  Deutacher  Kaiaer"  not  Emperor  of  Germany. 
The  leading  events  since  that  time  were  the 
formation  of  a  Triple  Alliance  with  Austria 
and  Italy,  the  increase  of  the  army  and  navy, 
the  spread  of  socialism  and  antisemitism,  the 
conflict  with  the  Ultramontane  Party,  the 
rivalry  with  England,  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
tectionist policy,  1870,  the  rise  of  Germany 
as  a  colonizing  power,  1884,  the  entry  into 
China,  1897,  the  disastrous  and  costly  war 
with  the  natives  of  German  SW.  Africa,  1004-7, 
the  tilt  with  France  over  their  respective  inter- 
ests in  Morocco,  1005-6,  and  the  tariff  contro- 
versy with  the  U.  S.,  beginning  1005. 

German  Lit'erature,  received  its  first  impuUie 
from  the  fondness  of  the  earlv  Germanic  races 
for  celebrating  the  deeds  of  their  gods  and  he- 
roes. According  to  Tacitus,  the  warriors  would 
advance  to  attack  chanting  wild  war  songs, 
with  their  shields  held  close  to  the  mouths, 
which  added  to  the  discordant  effect  of  the 
unknown  and  uncouth  tongue.  Of  these  early 
songs  nothing,  even  in  a  translated  form,  has 
been  handed  down  to  us.  The  legends  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  (jothic,  Prankish, 
and  Burgundian  warriors  of  the  period  of  na- 
tional migration — Dietrich  (Theodoric),  Sieg- 
fried, Hildebrand,  etc. — have  for  the  most  part 
some  historical  foundation,  and  many  of  them 
were  eventually  incorporated  in  the  Nibelung- 
enlied,  the  most  celebrated  production  of  Ger- 
man mediseval  poetry.  On  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  was  opened  another  sphere  of  lit- 
erary activity.  Metrical  trnn^lations  of  the 
Evangelists,  the  **  Krist "  and  **  Heliand,*'  ap- 
pearcKl  in  the  ninth  century  in  the  High  and 
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Low  German  dialects,  respectively.  Tlie  "  Lud- 
wigHlietl,"  ft  pa*an  in  donor  of  the  victory  of 
Luuis  III,  King  of  the  Frnnks*  over  the  Nor- 
ma na  in  883,  was  comjiosed  in  Old  High  tierman 
by  a  Frankish  ecclediaattc.  The  pruaervatioii 
of  the  *'  Hildebrandiied  *'  is  also  due  to  chur^^h- 
meii,  who  tranaraittetJ  it  partly  in  the  High  nnd 
partly  in  the  Low  dialect.  The  "  Merseburgi?r 
Gedichte,"  two  songa  of  enchantment  written  in 
tlie  tenth  century*  throw  light  on  the  ancient 
religiouB  beliefs  of  Germany;  but  in  gent^ral 
the  hostility  of  the  clergy  to  the  old  pagan  lit- 
erature of  heroic  legends,  bea«t  fahles,  etc., 
was  not  favorable  to  its  preservation. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  po* 
etry  passed  from  the  monasteries  and  eeelesias^ 
tical  schools  to  the  palaces  of  princes  and  the 
castles  of  noblea.  Under  the  cultured  em- 
perors of  the  house  of  HohenHtaufen  the  first 
bloom  of  German  literature  ciime»  Many  of 
the  poets  of  this  period  were  nohles  by  birth, 
iMjme  of  them  even  princes,  Heinri'ch  von 
W'eldeke  was  the  ilrat  to  introduce  into  his 
heroic  poem  Eneit^  that  spirit  of  devotion  to 
women  called  by  the  old  Germans  Minne  (love, 
hence  the  name  Minnesanper,  love  minstrel). 
A  still  greater  name  is  that  of  Wolfrnm  von 
E&chenbachf  the  author  of  **  Parzival,"  a  poem 
emlioilying  the  legends  of  King  Artliur,  tJie 
Knighta  of  the  Hound  Table,  and  the  San 
Graal  (Holy  Grail).  Thesje  traditions*  to- 
gether  with  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne,  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  Trojan  heroes, 
inspired  also  the  lays  of  Gottfried  of  Btrass- 
bttrg,  Hartman  von  der  Aue,  and  others, 
TbeM  subjects  were  all  taken  from  the  ro- 
miuioes  of  the  French  irouveres,  and  treated 
In  a  atyle  closely  resembling  theirs.  But  we 
have,  besides,  real  national  epics  in  the  '*  Nibe- 
lungenlied  **  and  **  Gudrun/'  The  lyrics  or  min- 
nesungs  of  this  period  are  not  less  remfirkahle 
than  its  romances  and  epics.  Perliapa  the  most 
gifted  lyrist  is  the  celebrated  Walther  von  der 
Vogclweide.  Next  to  him  rank  Heinrich  von 
Ofterdingen,  Reinmar  der  Alte,  the  Austrian 
poets  Nithard  and  Tannbiluser,  Several  hun- 
dreds of  these  poets  were  engaged  in  traveling 
from  palace  to  palace  and  front  castle  to  castle. 
Their  songs  were  mostly  in  the  Suabian  dia- 
lectf  and  the  poets  constituted  what  is  called 
the  Suabian  school.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
didactic  poetry  began  to  be  cultivated  with 
some  success.  The  davm  of  historical  liter  a* 
ture  is  heralded  by  the  chronicles  of  Limburg 
(1330-98)  and  of 'Alsace  (1380).  but  the  age 
of  chivalry,  as  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein  com- 
plained in  bis  poem  *'  Frauendienst,"  was  de- 
clining. During  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Interregnum  (1266-73)  poetry  passed  to  the 
homes  of  the  private  citizen  and  the  work- 
shops. These  plebeian  songsters  formed  them- 
selves into  guilds  in  the  Imperial  cities — ^NUrn- 
berg,  Frankfort.  V*  *  ng,  Mainz,  etc. — ^and 
were  ra]!f*d  IfrMf  in  contradistinction 

to  the  linightly  M,..,..,.,.,.*H'r, 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Germany  produced 
several  myntical  theologians,  disciples  of  Meis- 
ter  Eckhart,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  were 
Tauler  and  Suso,  whose  sermons  and  writings 
fibv#d    U»   way»   in   some    measure,    for    the 


Reformation*  The  only  good  poetry  in  the 
fourteenth  and  up  t^i  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  were  the  spirited  lays  of  Halb  Suter 
and  Veit  Weber,  who  celebrated  the  vicluries 
of  Switiierland  over  Austria  and  Burgundy. 
The  invention  of  printing  caused  an  increasing 
literary  activity,  and  the  worliM  printed  in  Ger* 
many  betwe*?ii  1470  and  1500  amounted  to  sev- 
eral thuusund  editions.  In  HUM  there  was 
pulilished  the  celebratinl  beast  epic,  *"  Reineke 
Vos"  (Reynard  the  Fox).  Other  popular  works 
were  the  *' barren schiff"  (Sbip  of  Fools)  of 
Sebastian  Brandt,  an  allegorical  poem  in  which 
the  vices  are  ssatirized ;  the  **  Satires  **  of  Thom- 
as Mtirner;  and  (in  lol9)  *' Till  Eulenspiegel/* 
a  collection  of  humorous  stories  about  a  wan- 
dering mechanic. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  a  new  era  opens  in 
literature  with  Luther'a  translation  of  the 
Bible.  The  writings  of  Luther,  Zwingli  11484- 
1531),  Sebastian  Frank  (1500-45?),  Melancb- 
thon  (l4U7-15a<J),  Ulrich  von  Hutten  U488- 
1523),  one  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  "  Epis- 
tohe  Ubscurorum  Virorum,"  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal tbeol«igic  literature  of  the  Reformation. 
History  was  now  written  in  a  superior  style, 
and  with  greater  comprehensiveness,  by  Frank 
in  the  "  Zeitbuch  "  and  **  Weltbuch,"  and  by  Se* 
bastian  MOnster  (1489-1652)  in  his  "  Koa- 
mographie  **;  also  by  Tscbudi  (1505-72)  in 
"*  Chronicles  of  Switzerland,"  and  by  Aventinua 
( I477?-1534),  the  Bavarian  chronicler*  The 
autubiography  of  Gtiti:  von  Berlichingen  also 
deserves  mention  as  a  sketch  of  the  rude  livca 
of  the  smaller  nobility.  Among  the  poets  of 
this  period  Hans  iSachs  ( 1494-157ti) »  the  cob- 
bler of  M  Urn  berg,  the  greatest  of  the  Meister- 
silnger;  and  Johann  Fischart,  a  great  satirist, 
and  author  of  '*  Das  Gliiekshafte  Schiff/*  stand 
much  above  their  contemporaries.  Many  of 
the  hymns  and  religious  lyrics  of  the  age  are 
of  high  merit,  particularly  those  of  Luther* 
Eber,  Waldis,  and  others.  The  drama  also 
nmde  considerable  progress,  Hans  Sachs,  before 
mentioned,  and  Jakob  Ayrer  being  among  the 
best  writers  in  this  department.  But  it  was 
in  learmxl  and  scientific  treatises  that  the  ag* 
was  most  proline.  Among  the  chief  names  m 
this  respect  are  Luther,  Camerarius,  Comelins 
Agrippa,  Paracelsus^  Copernicus  (astronomy), 
Leonhard  Fuchs  (lK>tany  and  medicine),  Con- 
rad Gesner  (zoijlogy  and  classics),  and  Agri- 
cola    (mineralogy). 

By  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  eentUTy 
literature  was  on  the  decline.  This  century 
is  known  in  German  literature  as  the  period  m 
imitation.  ^!ost  of  the  [HK'ts  were  gr«4uatct 
of  universities;  and  learned  sucieties  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  Ian* 
gnage  and  literature.  A  new  school  of  poetry, 
known  as  the  first  Silesian  schm^L  was  found- 
ed, of  which  Martin  Opitz  (151)7-1*139)  wss 
the  leader.  His  works  are  more  remarkable  for 
snuxtthness  of  versification  than  for  true  poetic 
inspiration.  As  a  critic,  his  work,  *^  Djs 
DeutAche  Poeterie/*  became  a  kind  of  manual 
for  verrte  makers.  Among  the  chief  membeff 
of  the  Silesian  school  were  Simon  Dach  i  lOOi^ 
tS!»),  Von  Zesen  (1619-^9).  .Tohann  Rist  timJ- 
a7),  and,  greatest  of  all,  Paul  Fleming  ( \Q09- 
40} p  whose  lyrics  are  natural  and  cheerful  u 
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thf  tongs  of  a  lark.  Of  this  Bcbool  also  was 
Aadrpms  Grvphius  (1616-64),  who  may  be  said 
to  hare  founded  the  regular  German  dl'ama. 
The  second  Silesian  school,  headed  by  HofT- 
mann  Ton  Hoffmannswaldau  (1618-79)  and 
Lobenstein  (1635-83),  carried  affectation  to 
its  ntmosi.  Both  the  Silesian  schools  were 
opposed  by  the  **  court  poets,"  Canitz  (1654- 
99),  Besser  (1654-1729),  and  many  others 
vbo  imitated  the  French  school  and  took  Boi- 
lean  for  their  ffuide.  Germany's  greatest 
bymn  writer,  Gerhardt  (1606-75),  belongs  to 
this  period.  Among  the  best  satirists  and 
epigrammatics  were  Logau  (1604-55)  and 
Lauremberff  (1591-1659).  Among  novelists, 
Moscberosch,  with  his  **  Geschichte  Philanders 
TOB  Sittewald  "  and  *'  Grimmelshausen,"  in  his 
**  ^^implicissimus,''  give  graphic  pictures  of  life 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Among  the 
scirattfie  and  philosophic  writers  of  the  period 
we  may  mention  Kepler  (1571-1631),  Fuffen- 
ilorf  (1632-94),  the  publicist,  and  Jakob 
Buhmc  (1675-1624),  the  great  mystic  who 
stood  almost  alone  in  using  the  vernacular  in 
eomamnicating  philosophical  instruction.  Leib- 
BiU  ( 1646-1716)  was  the  first  to  lay  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  the  study  of  philosophy,  but  his 
works  were  eom posed  chiefly  in  French  and 
Latin.  Wolff  ( 1679-1754) ,  his  disciple,  shaped 
tbe  views  of  his  master  into  a  comprehensive 
sTsteni,  and  published  his  works  in  the  German 
langiiage. 

In   the  eighteenth   century   poetry  revived, 
with  Halkr    (1708-54),  remarkable  as  a  de- 
scriptive  poet,    and    Ha^om    (1708-54),    a 
lyrist  of  considerable  merit.    The  Saxon  school. 
Waded  by  Gottsched    (1700-66),  aimed  at  a 
reformation  of  German  poetry  in  the  direction 
of  French  clearness  and  correctness,  modeling 
the  drama,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  works  of 
Comeille  and  Racine.  These  tendencies  brought 
tboQt  a  violent  controversy  with  a  group  of 
vriters  in  ZQrich,  known  as  the  Swiss  school, 
tad  headed   by    Bodmer  and   Breitinger,   who 
took  the  English  poets  as  their  model,  and  laid 
•trvM  on  the  function  of  imagination  and  feel- 
»f  in  poetry.     The  result  of  the  controversy 
vu  that  most  of  the  young  writers  at  Leipzig 
ibook  off  the  authoritv  of  Gottsched,  and  even 
'vUblithed  a  periodical  {The  Bremer  Beitrdge), 
>a  vliieh  the  principles  of  their  former  master 
v*re  sttaeked.     Among  the  contributors  were 
KAbenpr  (1712-91),  a  popular  satirist  with  a 
comet  and  easy  style;    Zacharift    (1726-77), 
»  leno-comic    epic    poet;    Gellert    (1715-69), 
t^  sQthor  of  numerous  popular  hjrmns,  fables, 
^  s  few   dramas   now    forgotten;    Kftstner 
ilT19-18(H)),  a  witty  epigrammatist  and  tal- 
<iitMi  mathematician;  Gi^ke,  Cramer,  Fuchs, 
^^Wt,  and  many  others  of  more  or  less  note. 
To  tbe  school  of  Halle  belonged  Kleist  (1715- 
S^I.Gleim  (1719-1803),  a  celebrated  fabulist, 
^  others.      Gessner    of    Zttrich     (1730-87) 
f^B^  in  his  time   a  high   reputation  as  a 
•nwr  of  idyls.     With  the  writings  of  Klop- 
•^  (1724-1803)    and  Wieland   (1733-1813) 
^  eUisical  period  of  German  literature  ( usu- 
^ly  rcekooed  from  1760)   mav  be  said  to  be- 
P^  Though  the  epic  poem  of  the  first  (Mes- 
*^)  b  no  longer  counted  a  poem  of  the  first 
'^  yet  Klopatoek's  work,  with  iU  ardent 


feeling  for  the  spiritual  and  sublime,  is  recog- 
nized to  have  had  a  beneficent  effect  on  Ger- 
man literature.  Wieland,  a  striking  contrast 
to  Klopstock,  awakened  with  his  light  and 
brilliant  verse  a  greater  sense  of  gracefulness 
in  style.  But  it  was  reserved  for  (votthold 
Ephraim  Lessing  (1729-81)  to  give  a  new  di- 
rection to  German  literature.  He  established 
a  new  school  of  criticism  and  dealt  the  fatal 
blow  at  French  influence.  His  tragedy,  "  Emi- 
lia Galotti,"  his  comedy  of  "  Minna  von  Barn- 
helm,"  and  his  philosophic  drama,  **  Nathan 
der  Weise,"  were  the  b«jt  models  of  dramatic 
composition  which  German  literature  had  yet 
produced,  and  his  direction  of  the  German 
mind  toward  Shakespeare  and  the  English 
drama  was  not  the  least  of  the  many  impulses 
he  contributed  to  the  literary  growth  of  his 
countrymen.  Herder  (1744-1803),  with  his 
universal  knowledge  and  many-sided  activitv, 
followed  Lessing  as  another  great  influence  m 
the  literary  world.  The  researches  of  Winckel- 
mann  (1717-68)  in  ancient  sculpture  led  to  a 
new  understanding  of  art,  as  those  of  Heyne 
in  ancient  literature  mark  the  development  of 
modem  German  scholarship.  A  union  of  the 
students  at  GOttingen  Univ.,  where  Heyne 
taught,  gave  rise  to  the  Odttinger  Dichterhund 
or  Hainbundf  among  the  members  of  which 
were  Gottfried  Aug.  Bflrger  (1748-94),  author 
of  "  Lenore "  and  other  wild  and  picturesque 
ballads  and  songs;  Voss  (1751-1826),  the 
translator  of  Homer  and  author  of  one  of  the 
finest  German  idyls,  "  Luise  " ;  together  with 
the  two  brothers  Stolberg,  Boie,  HOlty,  Clau- 
dius, etc. 

This  period  was  followed  by  a  time  of  tran- 
sition and  excitement  known  in  Germany  as 
the  Sturm-und-Drang  Periode  (Storm  and 
Stress  period),  which  found  its  fullest  expres- 
sion in  an  early  work  of  Goethe's  ( 1749-1832), 
the**  Sorrows  of  Werther."  The  literary  excite- 
ment was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  by  **  Die 
RAuber  "  (The  Robbers)  of  Schiller  (1759-1805), 
afterwards  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  (jroethe. 
By  the  joint  exertions  of  these  two  great  men 
German  literature  was  brought  to  that  classi- 
cal perfection  which,  from  a  purely  local,  has 
since  given  it  a  universal  influence.  Of  a  high- 
ly individual  character  are  the  works  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter  (1763-1825),  a  writer  of  pro- 
found humor  and  pathos,  and  Jung  Stilling 
(1740-1817),  whose  autobiography  holds  a 
peculiar  place  in  Carman  literature  for  the 
charming  naivete  of  its  thought  and  style.  In 
the  departments  of  science  and  philosophy  we 
have  the  names  of  Moses  Mendelssohn  (1729- 
1786);  A.  G.  Baumgarten  (1714-62),  the 
founder  of  the  science  of  arathetics;  the  his- 
torians Mosheim  (1004-1755),  l>ohm,  M^er, 
Spittler,  Johannes  MUller;  Adelung  the  philo- 
gist;  Basedow  and  Pestalozzi,  the  education- 
alists; Karnesti,  Spalding,  RosenmUlIer,  and 
Michaelis,  theologians;  Eichhorn  in  theology 
and  universal  and  literary  history;  and  the 
scientific  writers,  Blumenbach,  £uler,  Vega, 
Herschel,  and  others.  In  the  field  of  pure 
metaphysics,  Immanuel  Kant  was  succeeded  by 
Fichte  (1762-1814),  Hegel  (1770-1831),  and 
Schelling    (1775-1854). 

Partly   produced   by   the  influences  of  the 
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8turm*und-Brantf  period,  and  partly  trftinpd  in 
the  Iftws  of  art  laid  down  and  worked  out  by 
(joeihe  and  Schiller^  the  so-ealliKl  romtinttc 
Bckooly  difltinjL^iiBlied  by  its  cnthuHia^m  for 
medisval  BUhjects  and  its  lave  of  what  i»  mys- 
terioim  juid  transcendental  in  life  or  thought, 
gradually  succeeded  in  gaining  public  atten- 
tion about  this  epoch.  Among  tho  principal 
writers  of  this  school  are  Von  Hardcnberg* 
better  known  as  Novalis  ( 1772-1801  K  a  pens^e 
writer  of  deep  poetic  insight;  Ludwig  Tieck 
(1773-1853),  a  writer  of  tides »  dramas,  and 
dramatic  criticisms;  La  Motte  Fouqu6,  Clem- 
ena  Brentano,  Hoffman*  Mus^ens,  Werner,  Von 
Kleist,  etc.  The  two  fcJcblegels  (August  Wil- 
helm,  1767-1846,  whose  tranBlation  of  Shake- 
ipere  is  still  celebrated,  and  Friedricb,  1772- 
1829,  best  known  by  his  philosophy  of  his* 
tory)  also  belong  to  this  school. 

The  war  of  liberation  against  Napoleon  I 
introduced  a  strong,  manly  enthusiasm  for  a 
time  into  the  hitherto  gloomy  and  melancholy 
productiona  of  the  romanticists.  Among  the 
patriotic  poets  of  the  time,  Ernst  Moritz 
Amdt  (1769-1860)  and  Theodor  Kiirner 
(1701-1813)  hold  the  first  place.  The  ballads 
and  metrical  romances  of  Ludwig  U bland 
(1787-1872)  have  brought  him  a  world-wide 
fame.  Friedrtch  RUckert  (1789-18U6)  also 
may  be  noticed  as  a  lyric  poet  of  merit.  Dur- 
ing the  excitement  produced  by  the  July  revo- 
lution in  Frnnce  (1830)  a  school  of  writers 
arose  in  whose  works  the  social  and  political 
ideas  of  the  time  were  strongly  rellected.  The 
most  prominent  names  among  this  party  are 
Ludwig  Uutm  (1786-1838)  and  Heinrich 
Heine  (1790-1850),  whose  writings  combine 
the  keenest  satire  and  the  linest  pathos. 
Among  the  l>etter  known  members  of  the  school 
is  Karl  CSutzkow  (1811-1878),  a  popular 
dramatist  and  novelist.  As  in  England  and 
France  of  late,  the  novel,  especially  the  novel 
of  a  social  or  political  character,  has  taken 
a  prominent  place  in  literature.  Most  distin- 
guished are  Freytag,  Spiel hagen,  Heyse,  Auer- 
bach,  Fanny  Lewald,  Hack  Hinder,  Reuter,  Jen- 
sen, Storm,  Rosegger,  etc.  Of  late,  however, 
science  and  learning  rather  than  literature  and 
the  arts  have  produced  the  names  of  most  emi- 
nence. Alexander  von  Humboldt  (1760-1850) 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  almost  all  branches 
of  knowletlge  by  his  *'  Cosmos,"  his  **  Travels," 
and  bis  **  Views  of  Nature,"  and  by  the  general 
euggestivenees  of  his  labors.  In  history, 
Xiebuhr  and  Mommsen,  the  historians  of 
Rome;  Leopold  Ranke,  the  historian  of  the 
popes;  Dahlmann,  Gervinus,  Sybel  (French 
Revolution),  Giesebrecht,  Julian  Schmidt.  H. 
Kuri,  and  others  may  be  nientione*L  Biog* 
rsphy  has  been  well  represented  by  Varnhagen 
TOn  Knae,  Ferta,  David  F.  Strauss,  and  others. 
German  modern  theolo^  and  biblical  criti- 
cism has  bad  lately  much  influence  in  the 
roligloua  world.  Haur,  Bleek,  and  Ewald  are 
SdDonff  the  widely  known  names.  Histories 
of  art  have  be<?n  writt(^n  by  Kugler,  Burck- 
hardt,  Ltiblce,  and  others.  The  brothers 
Grimm,  Jakob  (1785-1863),  Withelm  (1786- 
18ftO),  were  the  founders  of  a  new  branch  of 
philological  and  (K>etic  investigation  in  an- 
ciimt  Oemiao  literature.     Eminent  names  in 


general  philological  science  are  ihme  of  Bopp, 
Pott,  Schleicher,  Steinthal,  and  Karl  Brug- 
mann.  In  natural  sciences,  Oken,  Burmeister, 
Carus,  Cotta,  Liebig,  IfelmholtK,  Virchow, 
Scheiden,  Griesebach,  Vo^jt,  Be-jsel,  Brehra, 
Hllckel,  Bantian,  etc.,  are  the  eminent  naineN; 
in  philosophy,  Schopenhauer,  Feuerbacb,  Ro- 
senkranz,  Kuno  Fischer,  von  Hartmaun,  Lotxe, 
cte.  Among  recent  poets,  Anastasius  Griln 
(pen  name  of  Count  von  Auersperg)  and 
Nikolas  Lenau,  among  Austrians,  and  Meiss* 
ner  and  Hattmann,  natives  of  Bohemia,  hsTS 
a  considerable  reputation.  Rervegh,  Hoffmann 
von  FalliTslebt'n,  Freiligrath,  and  Franz  Ding- 
elstedt  infuse  strong  political  sentimenC<)  into 
their  ptM-try.  Emmanuel  Oeibel,  von  ScheJTel, 
Bodenatcdt,  and  others  represent  a  poetry  more 
comprehensive  in  its  aims  and  tendencies* 

Germa'ms,  common  name  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans for  the  vast  regions  ejttending  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula,  and  from  the  Dan- 
ubt  to  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  They 
made  their  first  real  acquaintance  with  the 
inliabitants  through  Cic8ar*B  campaign  in  Gaul. 
Drusu^  continued  Cicsar's  campaigns,  extend- 
ing the  Roman  conquests  N.  to  the  Elbe  and 
E.  to  the  Taunus  Alountains,  and  Roman  civil- 
ization  began  to  make  great  strides  in  G^^r^ 
mania,  but  on  the  defeat  of  Varus  by  Ar- 
miniufl,  chief  of  the  Clierusci,  the  whule  N. 
portion  of  the  Roman  possessions  from  the 
Flbe  to  the  Wester  made  itself  independent 
The  Gerroiinic  tribes  began  to  aa^iociute,  and 
some  of  them,  as  the  Marcommani  and  Quadi, 
of  the  second  century,  the  Franks  of  the  tliird, 
the  \^andalM  of  the  fourth,  and  the  Gotlis  and 
Longobards  of  the  fifth,  were  large  nations. 
When  the  Crermanic  tribes,  pressed  by  tlie 
Slav!  and  Huns,  went  wetitward  and  south- 
ward, the  Romans  were  incapable  of  with- 
standing them.  Tacitus  noted  that  the  Ger- 
mans enacted  no  ti»mplea  and  had  no  jdoLf, 
but  believed  in  a  future  life  and  in  eternal 
justice^  that  they  built  no  cities,  and  had 
no  manufactures  or  trade,  but  held  their  wom- 
en and  households  in  deep  respoct. 

Germsn'icns  Cs'sar,  15  b.g.-IO  a.d.;  Romui 
military  officer;  son  of  Claudius  Drusus  Neroi 
commander  in  chief  of  the  legions  on  the 
Rhine,  14,  and  gained  great  victories;  recalled, 
17»  by  Tiberius,  who  was  afraid  of  his  popu- 
larity, and  sent  against  the  Parthians  and 
Armenians;  died,  probably  poisoned,  at  £pt- 
daphne,  near  Antioch.  llie  most  famous  of 
his  children  were  Caligula,  the  emperor,  ami 
Agrippina  the  younger,  mother  of  Nero.  Ger- 
man icus  was  also  an  orator  and  poet, 

Germa'nium^  a  chemical  clement;  dia 

by  (',   Winkler,   1886,   in   the  mineral  ar^^     

dite,  wliLch  occurs  near  Freiberg,  Qermjuiyi 
has  since  l»een  found  in  small  quantity  in 
euxenite.  Germanium  is  one  of  the  elemenU 
the  properties  of  which  were  foretold  by  M«ih 
del^if,  1870,  and  ln*lonj?a  to  the  same  fa 
as  carbcm  and  silicium,  forming  comp 
resembling  those  of  the  elements  named;  ati 
ic  weight,  72.32;  symbol,  Ge. 

Ger'msn  O'cean.    See  Nowte  Ska. 
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SU'^er,  or  Nick'el  Silver,  alloy  of 
variable  ooimtitution,  dedigneti  as  an  imitation 
<vf  uhrer.  Eisht  parts  of  copper  to  three  or 
foar  c«eh  of  zinc  and  nickel  make  a  fair  imita- 
tkm;  MBtd  the  addition  of  two  or  three  per 
«viit  of  iron  renders  it  whiter,  but  leas  mal- 
l«^ble.  A  rery  malleable  sort  has  ten  parts 
o#  copper,  six  of  zinc,  and  four  of  nickel.  The 
Chiarfte  pakfong  is  essentially  the  same  as 
Gennaa  silver.  As  the  price  of  nickel  has  in- 
rrY«aed«  Tarious  cheaper  white  alloys  have  to 
loiDe  extmt  superseded  German  silver,  which 
i*,  iMnrever,  still  extensively  used.  It  is  cor- 
roded by  eommon  acids  such  as  vinegar,  and 
■Beha  at  a  red  heat. 

Genaaa  Sovtliwett'  Africa,  colony  of  Ger- 
many;  extends  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
ibe  'C^iinene   River   to   the  Orange   River,  ex- 
crpting  Walfish  Bay,  which  is  under  the  Brit- 
tsb    flag;    adjoins    Angola    on    the    N.,    Cape 
Tuloay  on  the  8.,  Bechuanaland  and  Rhodesia 
on  the   K.,  and   its   N.  boundary   is  extended 
ta  a  narrow  strip  to  the  Zambesi  River;  area, 
tii,4SO   sq.    m.;    pop.    est    200.000,    of   which 
abi.  5,000  are  Europeans;  chief  towns,  Wind- 
Kolk    (camtal),    Swakopmunde,    Grootfontein, 
(itbeon.    The  needs  of  an  enterprising  Bremen 
trader  named  LQderitz  led  to  the  acquisition, 
lHii4.  of  this  territory,  which  is  about  twice  as 
larjie  as  Germany.    Though  half  of  it  is  within 
ibe  tropical  zone  and  the  other  half  is  sub- 
tropical, it  is  the  only  part  of  Africa,  except 
Rhodesia,  picked  up  by  any  European  govern- 
B«at  since  the  scramble  for  colonies  began  that 
ku  attracted  European  immigrants.    Most  of 
tW  cokmists  are    living   in   the  mountainous 
rririoB  back   of   Walfish   Bay,  where  there   is 
food  sail  in  the  valleys.     Little  has  yet  been 
^oM  to  tap  the  sources  of   underground  wa- 
trr.  and   the   rainfall    is   insufficient   to   raise 
frop»  without  irrigation  except  in  Amboland, 
liw  N.  district,  which  is  still  chiefly  in  posses- 
•Ki«  of  the   natives.     The   whites  as  yet  are 
foond  only  around  the  springs,  where  they  may 
m  vat4'r  for  their  fields.     Potatoes  and  other 
toropran  vegetables  are  raised,  and  also  su- 
lEtr  cane,   tobacco,   and   cotton.     The   natives 
b^kn^  to  the  Hottentot,  Bushman,  Bantu,  and 
buiara  races.     Early  in  1904  an  uprising  oc- 
fWTtd  among  the  Hereros,  and  by  the  end  of 
iy<»  Germany  had  sent  14,000  troops  and  spent 
•boot  150,000,000  to  suppress  it. 

Get^maatowB,  historical  suburb,  since  1854 
tW  Twenty-second  Ward  of  Philadelphia; 
M«d  for  beautiful  surroundings  and  elegant 
koom;  settled,  1683-84,  under  a  grant  from 
'iiUiam  Penn  by  Dutch  and  German  immi- 
paata.  Four  of  these  sent  to  the  Friends' 
U<«tiii|r,  10H8,  the  first  public  protest  made  in 
ABfrica  against  the  holding  of  slaves.  The 
ftnt  paper  mill  was  established  here,  IGOO. 
^  1*43,  the  first  American  edition  of  the 
B*Wt  was  printed,  in  German.  Here,  too,  is 
*^  to  have  been  conducted  the  first  Sunday 
■f^l  on  record  in  the  world.  The  town  is 
^  tenie  of  an  important  battle  of  the  Revo- 
^■tiosarT  War,  in  which  the  Americans,  un- 
^  Waahiiigion,  after  an  all-night  march,  com- 
j[»t*ly  surprised  the  British  forces  under 
(^^  then  in  poasession,  and,  at  first  success- 


ful,  were   afterwards    seiz(Hl    with   panic   and 
routed  with  the  heaviest  losses  of  the  war. 

Ger'man  Uniyer'sities.    See  Universities. 

Germa'nus  (French,  St.  Gebmain  l'Auxer- 
BOis),  abt.  380-449;  saint  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church;  b.  Auxerre;  of  a  senatorial  fam- 
ily, and  distinguished  for  eloquence.  He  was 
made  by  the  Emperor  Honorius  military  gov- 
ernor of  his  native  district,  and,  in  418,  Bishop 
of  Auxerre;  twice  visited  England  at  the  re- 
quest of  Celestine  I,  and  suppressed  Pelagian- 
ism  there.    His  feast  is  celebrated  July  31st. 

Ger'many.    See  German  Empire. 

Germina'tiony  in  botany,  the  steps  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  embryo  in  the  seed  into  the 
plant.     It  is  naturally  extended  to  the  analo- 

?ous  development  of  any  cryptogamous  plant 
rom  its  spore,  which  answers  5)  seed.  The 
embryo,  originated  in  the  ovule  through  its 
fertilization  by  a  grain  of  pollen,  completes 
its  first  stage  of  development  in  the  seed  while 
connected  with  the  mother  plant;  when  the 
seed  matures  it  has 
a  period  of  rest; 
after  which,  when 
placed  in  favorable 
circumstances,  ger- 
mination takes  place. 
Seeds  vary  greatly 
as  to  the  length  of 
time  during  which 
they  preserve  their 
vitality.  Many  seeds, 
especially  oily  ones, 
soon  lose  the  power 
of  germination  un- 
less they  are  com- 
mitted to  the  ground 
soon  after  their 
ripening,  although 
when  in  the  ground 
they  sometimes  re- 
main quiescent  for 
two  or  three  years. 
Others,  especially 
leguminous  seeds, 
when  kept  dry,  may 
retain  the  power  of 
germination  for  sev- 
eral, or  even  for 
many,  years.  But 
the  accounts  of 
"  mummy  wheat," 
etc.,  growing  after 
the  lapse  of  two  or 
three  thousand  years 
may  be  wholly  dis- 
credited. The  con- 
ditions favorable  to  germination  are 
genial  temperature,  moisture,  and  darkness, 
or  at  least  obscurity.  Water  is  absorbed, 
and  certain  chemical  changes  ensue  involv- 
ing fermentation  by  which  solid  nourishing 
iiuitter  in  the  seed  is  liquefied  and  made  avail- 
able for  growth.  The  mode  of  development  of 
the  embryo  differs  according  to  its  conforma- 
tion: usually  the  vesicle  lengthens,  projects  in 
II  vortical  position,  and  develops  a  root.    When 


Qkhicinatign. 

1.  Section  of  aeed  of  morn- 
ing -  glory,  showing  the 
embryo.  2.  Same  embryo 
detached  and  straight- 
ened. 3.  Germination  of 
the  morning  -  glory.  4. 
Same,   further  developed. 
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the  emhryo  lias  devtHopfil  into  a  plantlet  witli 
TWii  in  the  soil  and  fuHage  in  the  air  and  light, 
germination   is  couiplet*;.     Sec  Sekds. 

Germ  The'ory  of  Disease^  theory  that  certain 
forniii  of  diaease,  and  fspecially  cuntagioua  and 
inft?t,'tioua  diseuaeSji  are  cauat^d  by  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  living  body  of  certain  micro- 
oTgRTiisma  and  by  their  aubseqiient  mult i pli- 
cation and  products,  Ab  regarda  a  number  of 
ftpeeiHc  difteai*es  this  has  been  demonatrated, 
while  with  regard  to  in  any  others  it  la  prob- 
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abk\     Proof  that  a  given  diseAse  is  due  to  a 

f^artieular  microorganiani  depends  on  the  fol- 
owing  points:  1.  The  diaeaae  nmiat  be  one 
which  presents  distinctive  results*  either  in 
its  symptoms  and  appearances  during  life  or 
in  its  pathology  observed  after  death.  2.  It 
should  l>e  pot^aihle  to  find  at  ai>nie  stage  of  the 
affection  the  microOrgnniam  in  such  numbers 
and  distribution  as  t<i  furnish  a  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  the  symptoms.  3*  It  should  he 
possible  to  distinguish  these  microiirganiams 
from  others  by  culture  and  other  method  a. 
4.  By  means  of  a  pure  culture  of  this  organ- 
ism the  specific  disease  can  be  producfHl  in  man 
or  animals.  6.  That  the  nHeroorganinni  in 
question  is  never  found  in  the  body  in  health 
or  in  other  diseasea  except  as  an  accidental 
ajid  nonpathogenic  parasite.     Such  a  chain  of 

firoof  has  been  provided  for  anthrax,  tubercu- 
osts,  erysipelas,  tetanus^  diphtheria,  and  many 
others,  Jklost  pathologists  now  agree  with 
Ki>ch  that  the  invariable  occurrence  of  a  spe- 
ctAcally  identifiable  paraalte  in  a  given  disease, 
oouplea  with  the  fact  that  it  is  never  found  in 
any  other  disease,  is  sulficient  to  establish  the 
ettuaal  connection.    See  Bacteaia. 

Geronimo  ( j*^-ron'I-md ) ,  native  n&me  Oot- 
ATitLAY.  "one  who  yawns,**  1829-1909;  medi- 
cine man  and  prophet  of  the  (^hiricahua  Apache 
Indians;  b.  No-doyohn  Cafion,  Ariz.;  led  fre- 
quent raids  into  tiunura,  Mexico;  surrendered 


to  Gen.  Crook  in  the  Sierra  Madrc,  1882;  ter- 
rorize<l  the  inhabitants  of  S»  Arizona,  New  Mejt- 
ico,  and  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  Mex.,  1884-85; 
agreed  to  surrender  early  in  18 BO,  but  lied 
across  the  border;  surrendered  to  Gen.  Miles 
in  AugUHt;  entire  band  of  340  deported  iu 
priaoners  of  war  to  Florida;  later  settle<i 
Fort  Sill,  Ukla.,  under  military  supervn 
Geronimo  joined  the  Dutch  Reformed  C'hur 
sought  pardon  that  he  might  die  a  free  man; 
and  dictated  '*  Geronimo'«  8tory  of  His  Life,** 
published   100(1. 

G^rome    iih^-T^m*),  Jean  I4oii«  1824-1904; 

French  pti inter;  h.  Vesoul;  i*rof.  in  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  i'aria,  1803.  His  ni.H***'^''"'*'''  in 
historiea!  art,  **  The  Age  of  Augu  the 

Birth  of  Christ/*  was  purcha»ed    i  ,  _;i»V' 

ernment.  Other  noted  paintings  are:  "  Aonc- 
retm  with  Ihicchus  and  Cupid,"  Toulouse  Mu- 
seum ;  "  Russian  Concert "  and  "  Age  of  Au- 
guatua/'  Amiens  Museum ;  "  Abyssinian  Chief/' 
'*  Sheik  at  Devotions/'  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York;  "  Louis  XIV  and  the  Grand  Cond^/' 
New  York ;  **  Duel  after  the  Masquerade/' 
"  Cfipsar  Dead,"  Corcoran  Gallery^  Washington. 
The  late  A.  T.  Stewart  paid  8U,000  fr.  for  his 
*'  Gladiators." 

Geropigia  (j^ro-pTj'I  ii)  or  Jerupig'iA,  liquor 
exported  from  Portugal  as  brandy,  and  im- 
ported into  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  as 
wine;  generally  couBists  of  grape  juice,  brandy, 
sugar,,  logwood  extract^  and  other  ingredients; 
19  used  in  making  imitations  of  wine  and  other 
liquors. 

Gtr'ry,  Elbridge,  1744-1814;  American 
statesman;  h.  Marblehead,  Mass.;  a  successful 
merchant  of  his  native  town  and  a  provincial 
legi dilator  and  patriot.  He  was  specially  inter- 
ested in  the  naval  operations  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  Massachusetts  Ad- 
miralty Court;  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
1770-85;  signtnl  the  Declaration  of  lndep«»fi» 
denee;  one  of  the  framers  of  the  U.  S.  Consti- 
tution, 1787.  but  refuse*!  to  sign  it.  He  was  in 
Congress,  178i>-03;  was  a  special  minister  to 
France,  17tJ7;  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
{.\nti- Federalist),  1810  and  1811,  and  defeated 
when  running  for  that  office,  1708,  1801,  and 
1812;  Vice  President  of  the  U.  S.,  1812, 


Gerry,  Elbridge  Thomas,  1837- 
ean  benefactor;  b.  New  York;  grandson  of  tb* 
preceding;  was  admitt(M)  to  the  bar.  1806.  and 
elected  memlwr  of  the  Constitutional  Com-irtl- 
tion  of  1867.  He  was  associated  with  Henry 
Bergh,  founder  of  the  American  S^x'iety  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  was 
cldefly  instrumental  in  securing  most  of  the 
legislation  affecting  animals  of  the  State  of 
New  York;  was  foremost  in  organ irj^tion  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  1874;  president  of  the  society,  1*87** 
1001;  chairman  of  the  commission  wh(M« 
port  led  to  the  system  of  electrical  ex« 
in  New  York  State.  He  has  hehi  many 
of  trust  and  honor,  and  is  well  known  for  htl ' 
interest  in  yachting  affairs. 

G«rry»  James   Henry,    1828-1906;    American 
inventor;   b.  Lowell,  Mass.;   early  learned  the 
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waichmaker's  trade;  invented  the  self-winding 
cluck  and  the  gravity  escapement  in  clocks. 

Gcrfirmaa'deriDg.    See  AppoBTioNifENT. 

Gcraos  (zh^r-sGA'),  Jean  CbAilier  de  (called 

abo  llOCTOB  CHRI8TIANIS8IMU8),  1363-1429; 
French  theologian;  b.  Geraon;  studied  theology 
onder  d*Ailly,  from  whose  hands,  1392,  he  re- 
eeiTcd  the  doctor's  hat,  having  previously, 
vhileooly  a  bachelor  of  divinity,  &en  employ^ 
CD  missions  to  the  rival  popes,  with  a  view  to 
mding  the  great  schism.  In  1409  he  went  to 
ilie  Council  of  Pisa,  and,  1414,  to  that  of  Con- 
fftancr.  in  which  he  represented  the  Galilean 
lliurch,  and  in  which  he  favored  the  superior- 
itT  of  the  councils  to  the  pope  and  the  reforms 
oi  the  Church  within  itself.  He  advocated  the 
baming  of  Uuss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  His 
oppnaition  to  the  preaching  friars  (Domin- 
kaos)  raised  up  so  many  enemies  that  he 
retired  to  Germany,  where  he  lived  until  1419, 
after  which  he  went  to  the  Celestine  convent 
of  Lyons  and  became  a  catechist  of  poor  chil- 
drca.  Manv  French  and  Benedictine  authori- 
ties have  claimed  for  him  the  authorship  of 
**  De  Imitatione  Christi,"  usually  ascribed  to 
Tkoaias  &  Kempis. 

GcnoB  Ben  Jn'dah,  abt.  960-1030;  French 
rmbbi :  b.  Germany ;  introduced  reforms  among 
tlie  European  Jews,  including  the  abolition  of 
polygamy  and  repudiation,  known  as  **  insti- 
tntAoos    {g€Z€roth)   of  Rabbenu  Gerson." 

Gcntmcker  (g^r^st^k-^r),  Friedrich,  1816-72; 
German  traveler;  b.  Hamburg;  sailed  as  a 
cabin  boy  to  New  York,  1837,  and  spent  most 
of  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  travel,  visiting 
N..  S.,  and  Central  America,  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, Australia,  Java,  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia, 
ajkl  Abyssinia.  He  published  novels  illustra- 
iire  of  the  countries  which  he  visited,  and 
books  of  travel  down  to  1871.  Several  of  his 
works  have  been  translated  into  English. 

Gcrraae  ( j^r'vfts)  of  Can'terbury,  abt.  1141- 
12 lO:  English  chronicler;  b.  Kent;  became  a 
■hoak  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  1163;  be- 
gan the  composition  of  his  valuable  **  Chron- 
icle.'* 1188,  and  carried  it  down  to  1210; 
wrote  also  a  history  of  the  Archbishops  oif 
Canterbury. 

Gcrraje  of  Til'biiry,  d.  abt  1235;  English 
historian:  b.  Tilbury,  Sussex;  reputed  nephew 
ol  Henry  II;  abt.  1208  made  marshal  of  Aries; 
author  of  a  remarkable  **  Otia  Imperialia,''  a 
Medley  of  history,  curious  learning,  fables,  and 
the  natural  sciences  of  that  day;  and  perhaps 
aatlkor  of  a  **  History  of  Britain,"  which  must 
kH  be  confounded  with  the  **  Chronicle "  of 
<»mra«e  of  Canterbury. 

Gcnriau(fp§r-v«'n(is),Georg  Gottfried,  1805- 
71;  fierman  historian  and  politician;  b.  Darm- 
ftUdt;  1835,  professor  extraordinary  at  Heidel- 
berg; 1 836-3/ .  Prof,  of  History  and  Literature 
stC^'iltingen,  but  lost  his  place  for  political  rea- 
Mttft:  boc»orary  professor  at  Heidelberg,  1844; 
vcirks  include  a  history  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tarr.  several  volumes  of  Shakespearean  criti- 
B.  and  **  History  of  German  Poetry." 


Geryon  (j6'rl-5n),  or  Gery'ones,  son  of  Chry- 
saor  and  Call  irr hoe,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus; 
was  a  giant  with  three  IxKlies,  six  feet,  six 
hands,  and  three  heads;  king  of  the  island  of 
Erythea,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibraltar). 
The  tenth  labor  of  Hercules  was  to  bring  to 
Greece  the  beautiful  herd  of  cattle  that  be- 
longed to  Geryon  and  were  guarded  by  the 
powerful  Eurytion  and  the  two-headed  dog. 
Or  thus,  the  son  of  Echidna  and  Typho.  Mas- 
ter, servant,  and  dog  succumbed  to  the  prowess 
of  Hercules. 

Gesenius  (ge-s^'nl-ds),  Friedrich  Heinrich 
Wilhelm,  1786-1842;  German  Orientalist;  b. 
Nordhausen;  1809,  Prof,  of  Ancient  Literature 
at  Hciligenstadt ;  Prof,  of  Theology  at  Halle, 
1810;  gave  a  great  impulse  to  Semitic  learning 
by  his  philological  works ;  founded  a  new  school 
of  biblical  exegesis;  published  a  **  Hebrew  and 
Chaldaic  Lexicon,"  "  Hebrew  Grammar  "  trans- 
lation of  Isaiah,  with  critical  commentary; 
**  Origin  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,"  etc. 

Ges'ner,  Johann  Matthias,  1691-1761;  Ger- 
man classical  scholar;  b.  Roth;  became  rector 
of  the  Thomas  Gymnasium  in  Leipzig,  1730, 
which  dates  its  celebritv  from  this  time;  1734, 
Prof,  of  Poetry  and  Eloquence  in  the  newly 
founded  Univ.  of  Gdttingen;  by  reviving  the 
study  of  Greek,  and  confining  Greek  and  Latin 
instruction  in  the  schools  to  classical  authors, 
became  the  great  reformer  of  the  learned  in- 
stitutions throughout  Germany. 

Gesner,  Konrad  von,  1516-65;  Swiss  natu- 
ralist; b.  Zurich;  successively  master  of  a 
school  at  Basel,  teacher  at  Lausanne,  and 
physician  and  professor  at  Zurich;  most  im- 
portant work,  *'  Historia  Animalium  ( 1551- 
56),  a  summary  of  all  that  was  then  known  of 
zoology;  also  wrote  on  botany,  philology,  and 
bibliography. 

Gesner,  or  Gessner,  Salomon,  1730-88;  Swiss 
author  and  artist;  b.  Zurich;  author  of 
**  Daphnis,"  "  Inkle  und  Yarico,"  "  Idyls,"  and 
other  poetical  works ;  **  Der  Tod  Abels,"  prose 
poem,  beside  dramas,  tales,  etc.  His  idyls 
were  read  with  enthusiasm,  and  were  among 
the  most  popular  literary  productions  of  the 
time.  His  etchings  are  for  the  most  part  very 
fine,  and  he  had  a  good  reputation  as  a  land- 
scape painter. 

Gessler,  Hermann,  in  Swiss  legendary  his- 
tory, an  imperial  magistrate  apppointed,  1300, 
joint  governor  of  the  forest  cantons,  Schwyz, 
Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  by  Albrecht  I  of  Aus- 
tria. By  his  bitter  oppression  he  so  enraged 
the  Swiss  that  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him,  and  he  was  shot,  1307,  by  William  Tell 
(g.t?.),  peasant  hero  of  Switzerland,  who  there- 
by initiated  a  general  uprising  of  the  cantons 
against  the  foreign  tyranny. 

Ges'ta  Romano'mm  (Latin,  "  the  acts  of  the 
Romans"),  one  of  the  oldest  mediaeval  collec- 
tions of  pious  legends,  designed  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  monks  and  clerks;  compiled  prob- 
ably by  one  Elinandus  at  a  very  uncertain  date, 
and  moral  reflections  were  interpolated  by 
Peter  Berchorius    (d.   1362),  a  Benedictine  of 
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Poiiou;  was  written  In  Latin,  but  tranalnted 

UiU*  nioBt  of  the  vulg^ii*  t4->nguea  of  Europe, 
iiml  tlovvn  to  the  revival  of  learnhij^  was  ex- 
tensively read.  The  work  ecmtaina  the  germa 
of  very  many  of  the  popular  tales  of  modern 
litcraturiv 

Ge'ta.    See  CAJtACiiLLA. 

Ge't^  people  of  antiquitvi  occupying  in  the 
time  of  Herotlotua  the  U*rritory  between  tike 
Balkans  and  the  Danube;  later  confuted  with 
the  DaciauB,  a  neiju^hboring  and  relatetl  people. 
The  old  belief  that  the  Qetm  were  of  the  Hume 
race  as  the  Goths  is  not  now  generally  receiveti. 

Gethsema&e  (g6th-ft5ro'a-ne),  garden,  or  or- 
chard, at  tlie  foot  of  the  Mt.  of  Olivea,  where 
our  Lord  spent  a  part  of  the  night  precedin*^ 
bis  crucifixion.  The  8j>ot  now  shown  by  Latin 
nionka  is  a  short  half  mile  from  Jerusalem, 
nearly  opposite  the  Golden  Gate»  just  acronif* 
the  Kedron,  at  the  angle  made  by  the  two 
pntha  that  lead  up  over  Olivet,  The  garden 
IS  nearly  square,  liHi  ft.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  150 
from  E.  to  VV\,  contains  eight  large  olive  trees, 
which  are  believed  to  be  at  least  \,2m  or  L3«Ky 
years  old,  and  has  been  inclosed  by  a  high 
fitune  wall. 

Get'tysburg,  borough  and  capital  of  Adams 
Vu.,  Pa,:  30  m.  SV\  .  of  Hurriaburg;  is  built  on 
and  surniuncled  by  picturesque  hills;  contains 
several  mineral  springs  of  high  medicinal  value; 
is  the  seat  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  U,  S.,  and  of  Pennsylvania  Col- 
lege (Lutheran).  The  battle  of  Gettysburg 
occurred   in  and  around  the  borough,  July   I, 

2,  and  3,  1803.  The  National  Cemetery  here, 
dedicated  by  Pres.  Lincoln,  Noveml>er  19,  181)3, 
contains  the  graves  of  3,580  Union  sobiiers, 
with  a  central  monument.  Since  the  clom?  of 
the  war  numerous  N.  state,  regimental,  and 
individual  monument*  have  been  erected  on  the 
various  historic  |Miinta  on  the  battlefield.  The 
Confederate  dead  have  nearly  all  been  exhumed 
from  the  battlefield  and  taken  to  S.  eemeteries. 

Gettysburg,  Bat'tle  of,  decisive  battle  of  the 
Civil  War  in  the  L\  S,,  fought  July  1,  2,  and 

3,  18G3,  between  the  Union  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, under  Gen,  George  G.  Meade,  and  the 
Confederate  Army  of  N.  Virginia^  under  Gen. 
Robert  E,  L(*e.  Having  rescdved  on  an  inva- 
sion  of  the  North,  the  Confederates  had  early 
in  June  concentrated  a  force  of  nearly  HM),rMH) 
men,  including  16,tH)0  cavalry,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Culpeper,  Va,  They  moved  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Hbenandoah,  and  on  the  24th  and 
26th  crossed  the  Potomac  in  two  columns, 
wbichp  uniting  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  pressed  on 
toward  Chambersburg,  Pa.  The  Union  army, 
having  broken  up  its  camp  opposite  Fredericks- 
hwrg  and  moved  N.,  crossed  the  river  lower 
down  on  the  28th,  on  which  day  Hooker,  hav- 
ing  resigned,  was  succeeded  by  Meade.  r,*ee's 
communications  l»t»in^  threatened,  he  resolve<l 
to  c<^^mceiitrate  his  whole  force  at  Gettysburg, 
already  (unknown  to  him>  occupied  by  a  part 
of  the  Union  army  under  Reynolds.  The  first 
collininn  cK*eurred  on  Julv  Int.  alntut  2  m.  NVV. 
of  Gettysburg,  l>etwiH»n  the  Confederate  advance 
under  A.  P.  Hill  and  a  reconn ottering  party  of 
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cavalry  (afterwards  supported  by  infantry) 
sent  out  by  Reynolds,     The   Union  forces,  at 

tirst  superior,  were  scwin  outnumbered,  and 
were  driven  back  in  confusion  through  Gettys- 
burg, losing  about  5;000  prisoners  and  as  many 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Confederate  lofj  in 
killed  and  wounded  w^as  probably  somewhat 
greater,  in  prisoners  much  less* 

Both  sidea  hurried  tbeir  forces,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  the  bulk  of  the  two  armies 
wa«  in  position*  the  Union  on  Cemetery  Ridge 
S.  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  Confederate  on  Sem- 
inary Ridge  opposite  (to  the  W.),  except 
Ewe  IPs  corps,  which  lay  2  m.  distant  at  the 
foot  of  Culp'a  Hill  on  the  Union  right.  The 
forcea  present  or   close  at   band  were  about 


equal,  each  numbering  from  70.000  to  80,000 
infantry  and  artillery.  Lee  re-solved  to  attack 
the  Union  position.  The  main  attack  ¥raa 
made  by  Longs  tree  Cs  corps  on  the  Union  left, 
where  considerable  ground  was  gained.  On  thu 
right  Ewell  ejected  a  lodgment  within  the 
Union  intrenchments.  The  Union  lota  in  this 
action  was  fully  10,000,  half  in  Sickle«*t  oorns, 
which  lost  nearly  half  its  numbers.  Lee  oe- 
termine^l  to  continue  the  assault  on  the  3d. 
Early  in  the  morning  Meade  took  the  offenaire 
against  Ewetl,  and  forced  him  from  thd  foot* 
hold  which  he  had  gained,  but  of  this  L««  was 
nnt  informed.  The  Confederates  spent  tha 
morning  in  preparation,  and  at  one  o'docle 
opened  fire  from  120  guns,  which  waa  ImoM^ 
diately  returned,  though  Meade,  owing  to  lh# 
rugged  nature  of  the  ground,  was  able  to  nm 
at  once  only  80  of  his  200  guns.  Aft4*r  two 
hours  the  Union  Are  was  gradually  suspended, 
and  Lee,  supposing  that  their  batteries  had 
b^H^n  silenced  and  that  the  infantry  mti«t  b^ 
demoralized,  ordere<l  the  grand  attack  of  thf 
day,  which  waa  directed  against  the  Union 
center. 

The  attacking  column  numbered  about  18, 
0(M1,  consisting  of  Pickett's  division  and  Petti 
grew's  brigade.  Though  met  by  a  terrible  flr<> 
of  artillery  and  musketry,  it  pressed  on.  Petti* 
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mwm  nacklnff  within  300  ydji.  of  ItAnecxik'f! 
Mr«  titai  he  wa*  driv**Ti  hitck  in  disorder: 
wkilv  l*ki(«it*«  tJivi»)iin  cliHtp^l  through  Gi1» 
kon^  fniBt  liop  amacift  the  Union  bi&tieri^» 
Vkvnr  fkir  li  quArti^r  of  An  hour  there  wa«  u 
wfkrmmfm  wllb  tii*tt»U  Jind  clubbo<i  mu»kotii. 
ThiTl/BkMi  ttoopB  burrU*d  from  nil  sides  and 
4iW9  Ili9  mmmaj  hmdn  down  the  ftlop<^,  not  one 
la  fo«r  «Kttpi]^.  Meiftdt*  with  hin  ricfht  then 
4i^mm  inck  Uotid  froiti  iliv  ridfi:*^  he  hud  won 
IW  pfnoadl^g  day.  TU»  ( 4>n(»*il4«riit**  h)AM  thi» 
'Nilil  U.OOO  in  killed,  woundtnl,  and 
Um  rnifin  Ion*  wa«  abt^ut  3,0(HI. 
1Hii«i  nonnintni  inactive  tiie  next  dav, 
mmi  ilBfiiy  ili*  nif^ht  Let?  began  his  retreat  to 
ttit  Pnliiwc,  which  ht^  reached  cm  the  7th, 
11.  J  f,.  i.,*i»  Lv  the  BwoUen 
in  front  uf 
it,  an  attack 
Uii  the  14th,  when  Uh^  wan 
iaff  on  the  nthrr  FK^r,  having 
f  The 
1  whom 
-,  and  Cf,*V*3 
-^  never  Ijoen 
J I  M.  i,M  iu-i  estimiiie^i  it 
9i»CI0it.  of  whrmi  AUmt  5,(MM)  ^%>Te 
wtiunded.  and  8,000  un wounded 
ne  CDtlnr  ftumber  of  prlaanera  wan 

igttSr),  ttrupiirt  Hot  spring  from 
wUdi  wmt^r  i«  |ir9|c«i«it,  at  more  or  testi  reg 
liar  iBtemUa,  a«  from  a  fountain.     Geyseni, 


Icm^xn. 


Ill  «m|iAf  It 
0vt||.    Til*  imlrr  ia  ru«uic4  by 


lilted  in 

.riic  lie* 

inlUtration 


frnm  th<«  siirfai^,  and  the  hcsit  ia  believed  to 
l»e  derived  from  buried  lava  tlows,  not  yet  en- 
tirely wMjIed.  ileysera  are  |>ro4luoed  when  a 
column  of  waU;r  accumulates  in  a  nearly  \er- 


TluaD  OsYsna. 


tienl  passage  of  conMidernhh^  th>pth  »o  that  it 
irtny  be  heated  at  the  bottom  to  U*n)|»enitures 
nbove  the  ordinary  iM^iliiig  point.  VV'hen  the 
i^'ioperaturo   reaches   sueli   a   degree   that    the 


iUiJk^' 


wster  boils  in  ^plte  of  the  pressure  of  the 
sup^rincuriil>eiit  eohtmn  st^im  is  formed  rap* 
idly  and  the  greater  part  of  the  water  in  vio- 
lently disehargwl.  The  geysers  of  Iceland  have 
lNH>n  known  for  *<«ven  centuries  and  until  tho 
ninl^teenUl  ceiitufy  mvta  bilievt^i  ta  be  uniquti 
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but  those  of  tlif*  Vpllnwst^np  Nfttirmal  Park 
arp  miich  mora  nuiut^rous  than  tli<me  of  any 
other  fieUl  in  the  world,  over  »evt*nty  being 
<?  numerated. 

Ghftt,  or  Ghaut  (gAt),  in  India,  (1)  &  pass 
through  a  mountain  range;  (2)  a  landing 
place  or  stairway  for  people  to  use  in  going  on 
or  off  boats  in  the  rivers.  These  ghats  are 
used  also  aa  bathing  houses  and  aa  places  of 
rest  and  recreation. 

Gbats^  or  Ghatits,  two  chains  of  mountains 
in  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  running  re- 
spectively along  the  E»  and  W.  coasts,  joininj* 
each  other  in  Cape  Comorin,  and  inclosing  on 
the  two  aides  the  table- 1  and  o|  the  Deccan.  The 
W*  Ghats  form  a  diatinct  range,  though  inter- 
rupted by  the  gap  of  Palghatcheri,  of  a  height 
varying  'between  4.000  and  IMO  ft.  Their 
gold  niinei*  have  long  been  worked,  but,  1874, 
gold  iK^a ring  strativ  of  extraordinary  richness 
were  discovered.  The  W.  side  of  these  moun- 
tains is  very  steep,  but  toward  the  interior  they 
slope  in  gentle  imdylationa.  The  E.  Ghats  are 
lower,  their  average  lieight  lieing  only  1.5<H> 
ft.;  they  are  often  interrupted,  and  almost 
diaappear  ere  reaching  Cape  Coniorin. 

Ghawaxi  (gfi-wft'Efi),  degraded  class  of  pub- 
lic dancers  in  Egypt  who  amuse  the  populace. 
They  are  of  both  sexes,  and  mu^^t  be  distin- 
guished from  the  more  respectable  Kgyptiau 
singing  girls  called  almehs. 

Ghamevides  (gAz'nc-vIdz),  a  famous  dynas- 
ty of  Afghan  munarcha  who  reigned  at  Gliazni 
and  at  Lahore  from  061  A.i>.  to  1184.  At  the 
time  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  (d.  1030)  the 
empire  had  ita  widest  extent,  occupying  a  great 
part  of  Persia,  W.  Tartary,  a  part  of  India, 
and  the  intermediate  countries.  These  sultans 
were  zealous  orthodox  Mohammedans. 

Ghaxni  (g9j'n$),  walled  city  of  Afghanistan, 
the  aeat  of  two  mediceval  dynasties,  on  the 
central  table-Land;  7,720  ft^  above  the  sea,  on 
the  direct  road  from  Kandahar  to  Kabul.  Its 
history  begins  with  the  tenth  century,  when 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Ghiznevid  Empire. 
After  falling  successively  into  the  hands  of  the 
Sultan  of  Ghflr  and  of  the  Mongols^  it  was 
in  the  eighteenth  century  incorj>o rated  in  the 
kingdom  of  Afghanistan,  There  are  many 
ruins  and  shrines  in  the  vicinity,  including 
the  ttmib  of  Mahmud  and  the  minaret  of  Mah- 
mud.  The  Gates  of  Somnath,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  tomb  of  Mahmud,  were  carried 
off  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  1K42,  and  are  at 
Agra;  according  to  prophecy,  the  downfall  of 
the  Sikh  dominion  turned  on  their  reujoval. 
Pop.  abt.  10,000. 

Ghee  (gC'J,  kind  of  butter  used  in  many 
parts  of  India,  prepared  generally  from  the 
milk  of  bufTaloeii.  It  i^  boiled,  cooled,  and 
chumeil  after  curdling,  and  has  a  strong  smell 
and  flavor. 

Gheel   (g<frl)«  town  of  Belgium;  provinoe  of 

Aniiv*«rp*.  i!rt  m,  8.  <if  Antwerp  city.  Since  the 
seventh  r<*nt«ry  this  town  and  its  surroundingn 
have  lK*en  inliahiteii  by  a  great  nural>er  of  idiots 
and  lunati(9i.  who  At  Hmt  eought  a  cure  here 


from  the  shrine  of  St.  Pymphnea,  and  later 
from  the  p<»culiar  and  often  advantag<eous 
treatment  they  underwent  in  the  houses  of  the 
citizens  and  farmers.  The  establishment  it 
now  under  government  control. 

Ghent  (g^nt),  or  French,  Gaud  (|^i^),  city 
of  Belgium,  capital  of  the  province  of  E.  Flan- 
ders; situated  at  the  coiitluence  of  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Lys,  and  divided  by  numerous  canals 
and  branches  of  the  rivers'  into  islands,  con- 
nected w^ith  each  other  by  about  300  bridges. 
The  general  character  of  the  city  ia  that  of  a 
town  of  tlie  Middle  Ages  which  has  largi^ly 
become  modern;  dark  and  narrow  streets,  with 
singular  houses  towering  like  castles,  alU^rnate 
with  open  and  beautiful  quays  lined  with  ele- 
gant eiiiiices.  Among  notable  buildings  are  the 
city  hall;  the  Belfry,  a  square  tower  3T5  ft 
high,  surmounted  by  a  large  g*jlden  dragon  and 
containing  the  famous  chime  of  liellH;  the 
eathedral,  containing  masterpieces  by  ,Ian  and 
Hiihi?rt  van  Eyck;  the  Vrydag  market,  where 
Jacob  van  Artevelde  insiltuit^  civil  war  ami 
the  exc»cutions  under  the  Duke  of  Alva  took 
place;  the  fanvnm  university,  with  ita  Urn® 
and  pricek'HS  library;  the  Church  of  St.  Ml* 
chael  (fifteenth  century),  ctmtaining  the  cele- 
brated '*  Crucifixion"  by  Vandyke,  and  Urn 
Bcgynebof,  a  liirge  nunnery  with  eighteen  con* 
ventii,  a  churchy  and  a  population  of  abt,  700 
Begiiines. 

Ghent  has  numerous  scientific  and  bene\*olent 
institutions.  Its  manufactures  are  not  so 
prominent  as  they  formerly  were,  yet  its  spin- 
ning, weaving,  and  cotton  printing,  and  iia 
manufactures  of  lace,  leather,  sugar,  and  ma- 
chinery are  considerable.  Its  commerce  is  ex- 
tensive, and  its  harlKir  and  shipping  facilitiee 
excellent.  Historically,  Ghent  is  famous.  lu 
949  the  Emperor  Otto  the  Great  built  a  castle 
to  defend  the  city  against  the  counts  of  Flan- 
ders; nevertheless,  in  in 00  the  countis  seizjed 
the  city.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Ghent, 
under  Jacob  van  Artevelde,  waged  violent  wars 
against  Louis  of  Flanders  and  the  dukea  of 
Burgundy;  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  fought 
obstinately  against  Charles  the  B*Ad,  but  under 
the  Emperor  Charles  V  its  splendor  bc^ao  to 
wane;  it  was  conquered  by  the  emjKTor  in 
1540,  and  heavily  taxed.  When  his  sistiT  Ma- 
ria, regent  of  the  Netherlands,  dejnandfHl  a 
subsidy  of  l,*204J,OOO  gold  tlorins  from  Flanders, 
and  tlie  citizens  refuweil  to  pay.  the  enijwror 
carried  through  his  will  without  mercy.  In 
1570  the  Pacificatitjfi  de  fland  was  concluded 
in  Ghent,  a  confederation  between  Holland, 
SSealand,  and  the  provinces  of  the  Nethcrlanda 
against  Spain.  It  w*as  conquered,  1584.  by  the 
Duke  of  Tarma,  and,  ItJ78,  by  Louis  XIV  of 
France,  who.  however,  restored  it  to  8 pain. 
In  1713  it  feil  to  Austria.  Several  timee  it 
was  taken  hy  the  Fn^nch,  but  by  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  1814.  it  was  incorporated  into  the  Xeth* 
erlands;  on  the  establishment  of  Belgium.  1830. 
it  became  a  Belgian  iKissession*  Pop.  { 1!HHI) 
102,249. 

Ghentp  Trea'ty  of,  treaty  between  the  U.  & 
and  <:reat  Britain,  negotiated  on  the  port  of 
the  V,  S.  by  John  Q.  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Al* 
bert  Gallatin,  and  two  other  envoys  at  Ghieot; 
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cootltidcd  December  24,  1814,  and  ratified  Feb- 
nukTj  17,  1815.  It  put  an  end  to  the  War  of 
1^12.  The  leading  provisions  were:  (1>  Resto- 
rmtioB  of  all  territory,  places,  and  possessions 
taken  by  either  part^  from  the  other  during 
the  war,  except  the  islands  mentioned  in  Ar- 
ticle IV.  Public  and  private  property,  includ- 
ing alavea,  remaining  in  such  places  at  the 
time  of  ratifying  the  treaty  were  not  to  be 
dcatroyed  or  carried  away  (Art.  I).  (2)  Arti- 
cle Iv  provides  the  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  decide  to  which  of  the  two  powers 
certain  islands  in  and  near  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
belong:  if  the  commission  should  fail  to  come 
to  a  decision,  the  subject  to  be  referred  to 
•ooie  friendly  sovereign  or  state.  (3)  Articles 
V-VIII  provide  for  several  commissions  to  set- 
tle tKe  line  of  boundary  as  described  in  the 
treaty  of  1783— -one  to  settle  the  line  from  the 
St.  Croix  River  to  where  the  45th  parallel  cuts 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  (the  Iroquois  or  Cata- 
raqna  in  the  treaty) ;  another  to  determine  the 
middle  of  the  water  communications  from  that 
point  to  Lalce  Superior;  and  a  third  to  adjust 
the  limita  from  the  "  water  communication  be- 
tween lakes  Huron  and  Superior  to  the  most 
KAV.  point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods."  If  any 
of  these  commissions  should  not  make  a  de- 
rition«  the  subject  was  to  be  referred  to  a 
friendly  sovereign  or  state,  as  before.  (4) 
Article  IX  binds  both  parties  to  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  abolish  tne  slave  trade,  as  being 
"  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  humanity 
and  justice.**  The  treaty  of  Ghent  is  remark- 
able for  omitting  to  provide  for  some  impor- 
tant interests,  as  the  impressment  of  seamen, 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  war,  together 
with  certain  questions  of  maritime  rights  con- 
cerning preemption  and  paper  blockades  and 
the  claima  of  the  U.  S.  still  to  participate  in 
the  ftaheriea  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
trtAty  of  1783:  and  no  conclusion  was  reached 
touching  the  naval  forces  to  be  maintained  con- 
jointly on  the  N.  lakes,  which  were  common  to 
both  parties. 

Gherardetca  (gA-rtr-dte^kft),  noble  family  of 
Pisa,  prominent  in  Ghibelline  Party;  most 
noted  member,  Ugolino  della  Gherardesca,  who 
conspired  against  his  former  party  with  Gio- 
vanni Visconti,  the  chieftain  of  the  Guelphs; 
betrayed  the  Pisans;  made  himself  master  of 
the  region,  and  ruled  so  despotically  for  four 
Tears  that  Archbishop  Ubaldini  headed  a  gen- 
eral rising  against  him.  Ugolino  was  forced  to 
■ttrrcnder,  and,  with  his  two  sons  and  throe 
madsons,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Gualaudi 
Tower  and  left  to  die  of  starvation.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  prisoners  and  the  story  of  Ugo- 
hno  form  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  pa- 
tiietic  passages  in  Dante's  **  Inferno."  In  spite 
of  the  fate  of  Ugolino,  the  family  continued  to 
be  provninent  in  Pisan  affairs  for  many  years, 
sod.  1329,  again  held  the  chief  power  in  the 
person  of  Nieri  Donoratioo  Gherardesca. 

Ghtrlda  (s^rHcIn),  small  cucumber  or  cu- 
iitmberlike  miit  used  for  pickling;  common 
form  is  simply  a  small  and  immaUire  cucum- 
ber; several  varieties  of  cucumber  are  grown 
for  gherkins. 


Ghetto  (gat'tO),  quarter  in  Italian  cities,  to 
which  the  Jews  were  formerly  confined.  The 
noted  ghetto  of  Rome,  instituted,  1666,  by  Pope 
Paul  Iv,  was  removed,  1886,  to  make  room  for 
the  new  Tiber  embankment.  The  term  is  also 
employed  to  indicate  the  Jews'  quarters  in 
any  city. 

Ghibelline  (gib'dl-lln).    See  Guelph. 

Ghiberti  (g^-ber'te),  Lorenso,  1378-1455; 
Florentine  sculptor;  b.  Pelago;  desired  and 
executed  the  two  sets  of  bronze  folding  doors 
in  the  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni  in  Florence, 
which  cost  him  forty  years  of  labor.  His  other 
works  in  bronze  include  the  reliquary  of  St. 
Zenobius  and  a  St.  Matthew.  These  and  the 
second  door  of  San  Giovanni  are  the  master- 
pieces of  modeling  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Ghiberti  was  noted  also  as  an  architect,  and 
excelled  in  painting  on  glass  and  in  the  gold- 
smith's art.  He  wrote  treatises  on  sculpture 
and  Italian  art. 

Ghika  (g^^kft),  name  of  a  princely  family 
of  the  Danubian  principalities,  over  which  sev- 
eral Ghikas  ruled  as  hospodars,  and  in  which 
many  of  them  held  very  high  state  offices.  In 
1657  George  Ghika  was  first  appointed  by 
Turkey  hospodar  of  the  principalities,  and  after . 
him  eight  other  members  of  that  family  held 
the  same  princely  office  in  Moldavia  or  in  Wal- 
lachia.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Alexander,  C^onbtantin,  Demetrius, 
and  John  have  been  the  most  celebrated  and 
the  most  active  members  of  the  Ghika  family. 
They  took  part  in  all  the  conspiracies  and  po- 
litical measures  which  finally  brought  about 
the  fusion  of  the  two  principalities  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  into  a  single  state,  now  called 
Roumania. 

Ghirlandaio  (gSr-lftn-dft'yO),  otherwise  called 

CORRAOI,  or   BlOORDI,   DOMENICA   DEL,    1461-95; 

Florentine  painter;  assisted  in  the  decoration 
of  the  Sistine  chapel  in  Rome,  and  executed  a 
series  of  frescoes  in  the  Sassetti  chapel  in  San- 
tissima  TrinitA,  Florence;  also  painted  many 
easel  pictures  in  oil  and  distemper;  but  his 
frescoes  are  his  finest  works;  is  said  to  have 
created  the  representation  of  atrial  perspective, 
and  to  have  perfected  the  art  of  mosaic.  He 
was  the  master  of  Michelangelo. 

Ghixeh,  or  Gizeh  (gS'z^),  town  in  Egypt; 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  above  Cairo; 
formerly  a  splendid  town,  now  mostly  in  ruins. 
The  principal  pyramids  are  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood.     Pop.  abt  11,000. 

Ghizni    (g^z'n^).     See  Ghazni. 

Ghost,  spirit  of  a  human  being,  or,  in  a 
more  popular  sense,  an  apparition,  or  a  de- 
parted human  spirit  made  visible.  Belief  in 
the  occasional  appearance  of  ghosts  exists  in 
all  countries,  and  has  existed  in  all  ages.  The 
belief  in  ghosts  probably  arose  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  dreams  in  which  the  "  spirit "  of 
the  dreamer  seemed  able  to  visit  distant  places 
while  his  body  was  unconscious  in  sleep.  This 
led  to  many  religious  theories,  such  as  ances- 
tor worship,  a  future  state,  witchcraft,  etc. 
Many  ceremonies  developed  from  the  primitive 
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aiUmpta  to  placate  these  departed  spirits  and 
ward  off  the  evil  influence  some  of  them  were 
Hupposed  to  poAse^a.  Among  the  more  recent 
devoiopments  of  this  belief  are  the  newer 
pbaaee  of  the  ao-called  spirit  manifestations, 
studied  by  Bir  William  Crcwke  and  his  coad- 
jutors. Artificial  gbosU,  such  as  are  seen  on 
the  stage,  are  made  by  glass  plates  which  re- 
llect  only  a  faint  outline  of  the  person  who 
personates  the  ghost.  By  equally  simple  means 
the  ghost  may  be  magnified,  distorted,  decapi* 
tated,  etc.,  in  many  surprising  ways. 

Ghost  Dance,  ceremonial  of  an  American 
Indian  religious  movement,  commonly  known 
as  the  Messiah  Religion.  The  belief  in  a  re- 
deemer who  was  to  come  to  restore  his  people 
to  their  original  happy  condition  was  common 
to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  was  gen- 
eral among  the  Indian  tribes  of  N.  America. 
More  especially  since  they  have  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  white  civilization,  and  seen  themselves 
deprived  of  their  lands  and  cut  off  from  their 
former  mode  of  livings  have  prophets  arisen 
among  the  tribes,  who  have  preached  the  speedy 
return  of  the  Indian  life  and  a  future  happy 
existence  in  the  r»ld  Indian  manner,  secure 
fmm  disturbance  by  the  whites.  The  Sioux 
outbriMik  in  the  winter  of  1SI>0^01  was  indi- 
riH^tly  connected  with  the  ghost  dance*  but  the 
disturbance  was  only  local,  while  the  ghost 
dance  is  general. 

Ghost  Hotli,  European  moth  {Hepialua  hu- 
fn«/i)  of  the  ItnmhycirtWj  whose  destructive 
larv^«  known  o.^  ottcrtt^  bore  into  hop  vines  and 
the  tits  Ik  14  and  roots  of  many  plants.  The 
moths  are  white  below  and  brown  above;  and 
hence,  as  the  upper  surface  is  turned  toward 
or  away  from  the  spectator  in  ftight^  the  moth 
appears  and  disappears  by  turns. 

Ghur  (g6r),  or  Ghore  (gOr),  mountainous 
district  of  W.  Afghanistan,  S£.  of  Herat  and 
NW«  of  Kandahar;  inhabited  by  Hazaras  and 
Eiroaks;  since  1845  included  in  the  territory 
of  Herat. 

Gbnii  (gO'rd),  descendants  of  on  ancient  race 
of  Afghan  princes,  and  the  second  line  of  Mo- 
hammedan rulers  in  Hindustan.  Allah-ad-deen 
[d,  1160)  and  his  successors  conquered  the 
whole  country  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Bay  of 
Bengal;  but  their  i>ower  was  short-Hved.  The 
neriod  of  their  authority  is  usually  given  as 
from  1176  to  1206,  after  which  their  power  was 
feeble  and  hardly  more  than  nominal. 

Ghnrkts,  or  Ghoortcaa  (gCr^cfts),  native  race 
in  Nepal;  of  Hindu  descent;  speak  a  dialect 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit;  are  largely  em- 
ploy efl  as  soldiers  in  the  Anglo-Indian  army 
and  are  among  its  best  troops. 

GhufDJ   (gOz'n^).     See  QuAzm. 

Giacometti  (^  kdm^'td),  Paolo,  1816-82; 
Italian  dranuitist;  b.  Xovi  Ligure;  wrote  the 
drama  *'Ro*ilda"  when  twenty  years  old;  later 
the  tragedi#*s  "  Quwn  Eltrabi'th  of  England/* 
"  Tor  qua  to  Tasso,"  **  Lucrei>:ia  Davidson/*  and 
"  8ophorlfn,"  his  masterpioce;  aWt  the  comedy 
*'The  Woman  with  a  Second  Husband." 


Giacome'no  da  Vero'na*  Italian  p<ict  of  tiM 
thirteenth  century;  anttcipat<?d  Danl4?*s  *VDi* 
vine  Comedy"  with  two  striking  works  tn  the 
Veronese  dialect:  **  The  Celestial  Jerusalem" 
and  **  The  Infernal  City  of  Babylon." 

Gianibelli  (jH-m'*-b«^rid),  or  Giambelli  (jftm- 
b^nt')^  Federigo,  b.  abt  1530;  Italian  military 
engineer;  b.  Mantua;  offered  his  ft#*rvices  to 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  but  finding  slight  appre- 
ciation at  the  Spanish  court;,  went  to  the  Neth- 
erlands, where  he  gave  valuable  aid  in  the 
defense  of  Antwerp,  1585,  destroying  by  explo- 
sives the  bridge  across  the  Scheldt,  built  by 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  causing  great  carnage 
among  the  Spaniards.  At  the  time  of  the  Ar- 
mada be  entered  the  service  of  EliiUibeth,  to 
whom  be  rendered  effectual  aid  by  directing 
the  fortiffcation  of  the  coast,  and  by  fitting  out 
fire  ships  which  were  sent  into  the  limis  of  the 
Spanish  fleet.  The  date  of  his  death,  which  is 
thought  to  have  occurred  in  London,  is  un- 
known. 

Giannone     (j&n-nd'nfth    Pietf0»    1076^1748; 

Italian  historian;  b.  Iscbitella;  publishe-J  a 
'*  (  ivil  Hiatory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples/' 
1723,  for  which  for  its  sharp  critic iain  of  the 
litily  see  he  was  excommunicated  and  forr«*<l  to 
leave  Naples;  took  refuge  in  Vienna,  where  be 
received  a  pension  from  the  emperor  L'harW  VI ; 
but,  1734>  he  was  deprived  of  this,  and  again 
driven  into  exile.  After  a  similar  exp<»rienc^ 
at  Venice,  where  he  incurr«*<l  the  suspicions  of 
the  government,  he  lived  at  Geneva,  hut  a  freeb 
attack  on  the  papal  policy  in  his  **  II  Triregi 
etc.,  again  exasperated  the  Church  authori 
He  was  decoyed  across  the  border  of  Sa 
and  thrown  into  prison  at  Turin,  where  ht  di 

Gi'ant,  human  being  of  extraordinary  mte 
and  strength.  The  term  is  primarily  a  naytho- 
logical  one.  The  Qre€>k  giants  were  hugt*  earth- 
born  beings,  who,  according  to  the  older  wri- 
ters, had  the  form  of  men  (later  writers  mmie 
them  hideous  monsters),  and  who  revolted 
against  the  gods,  who  finally  slew  them«  The 
Norse  myths  give  the  gianta  (jotuns,  frost 
giants,  etc.)  a  prominent  place.  The  giants 
are  held  by  some  to  represent  the  adverse  forces 
of  nature;  by  others,  human  enemies  of  forei«rn 
race^  Thus,  English  folklore  abounds  in  trani- 
tions  and  nursery  talea  of  Cornish  and  Welsh 
giants,  and  Ciesar  speaks  of  the  huge  stature 
of  the  ancient  Germans  and  Gauls;  but  in  au 
thentic  history  there  are  accounts  of  races  of 
men  of  very  large  sire.  The  Hebrew  Scripture* 
allude  to  giants  (nephilim)  before  the  tlood, 
and  in  and  about  Palestine  there  were,  in 
Joshua*s  time,  the  Rephaim,  Anakim^  Emim, 
snd  Zamxummim.  all  men  of  ffreat  stature. 
The  names  of  Og.  two  Ckjliiiths,  Ishbil>enob,  and 
Saph  are  preserved  to  us.  In  recent  tiinsts 
there  was  a  belief  that  the  Pntagonians  and 
the  men  of  Guayaquil  were  giants;  and  it  Is 
unquestionable  that  the  former  do  exceed  In 
stature  the  average  of  mankind.  Scores  of 
authenticntod  instances  arc  recordeti  of  p«r- 
sons  exeeiHling  7^  ft.  in  height.  Several  are 
on  record  of  men  measuring  9  or  even  0^  ft, 
but  these  «re  open  to  some  question.  Very  tall 
persons,  it  is  obeerTed*  are  miittli  leM  nomiirous 


reeb 
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tkim»  thorn  mhfi  nt^  untkrfttted.     Aa  a  rule, 
*  mrr  '  <ivHy  fwbl<»  in  l>o«!y  jiikI 

I  urn  •'  »»lu»rt  livwL    Th**r4'  i« 

•c<?r>ufn  r>f  Bidhup  Bt'rkcl«»y'g  nt- 
iMit  lo  prodnee  a  gijuit.  VVc  are  Mi\  that 
k»  lid  aa  or|»bsii  haiuchI  Mhj^tmIU  on  BfifcUKi 
mriUkm  of  food,  mad  ihjit  whim  ho  dicci,  ii^etl 
twt«ty«  MjiLrri*t!i'*»  hijL'ht  \^u^  7  ft.  8  in.  But 
m  iwir»  it  srowth  thnn 

ft  dl#t  of  I  I  in  thi?  pitu* 

*  I    glmt»4,  A  niditui'uUirv   organ  ut  thr  biijio 
♦*♦#•  Itmin,   whi*»h    •o*»in«   to  tM»   th»*  jffowth 
r*-Jit.  ni  |ra*!it  tl  it  ion 

n.     In  mu'  and 

and  U  fdijiKi   M»  [>«,*  ili»* 


'  wU 


«ir  oyirfTowp. 

Olttit  Piv^dtr.    S««  Exn^r\*EB* 

Oiasfii  Qi«te'way,  prcmiotitory  of  oolttmnar 
fcMUt  OB  tlie  K.  coMi  of  IrvkUnd.    Tho  clitfn 
of  ihkk  ohievU  ol  iMWAlt,  with  inUir- 


i;uisliiHl  as  h  patpontologiflt.  ornithologist,  ich- 
thyo1o]i;rt!4i.  Aud  (U]tii|uury*  us  well  fui  a  phyai* 
ei»n;  pnhlishpd  "Monograph  of  tht»  Squnlidip/' 
•'  Typhoid  Pnt^umonia/*  **  Documentary  Jliatory 
of  S,  Carolina,"  **  Memoir  on  M*>HOHaunj*i, 
**  Cuba  for  Invalids,"  and  mu.ny  scientific  pa- 
j*er». 

Gn>1)ite$  (glb-ItR')»  »<^t  which  arose  in 
Scotland  in  tiie  last  part  of  thu  sovunUH!Uth 
•century,  and  was  led  by  a  sailor,  John  Gibb» 
irhcnce  the  nickname.  They  comb»ne<l  »ome  of 
thi*  dutarinrn  of  thi*  yuaki'in  with  nthor«  of  the 
Btrict  Covenantors*  and  were  never  numeroua. 
Imprisonment  of  the  Gibbit«»  broke  up  the 
movement,  and  they  were  eoon  extinct  as  A 
separate  body. 

Gib'bon,  Edward,  VM-M;  EngliBh  hiBtorl* 
an;  b.  Putney,  In  \lSli  declared  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic;  Wiu*  pfuc»»<l  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  miuiflter  of  Lausanne,  175;K64*,  un- 


Tltl;    (♦lA?»r'n    r*r^f:iiT*T, 


ttMlf 

Itnifular 


Mt  of  U 


of  orhrroiui  «lay.    The  lower  lay- 

bottUi   are   rich   in   rr-^  *  -    -rnd   other 

and   In  pertain   b'  ohi dinar 

i«    r»'rv'    fitT(»rt"K  and    in 

i.      The 

r    baiciiU 

by  th»^  wi»v»-a,  but  has 

fv,  wnr!  h*'T**  the  visitor 

over  an 

I -'ve  I  oped 

r*'*]- .  .ft    I  ini-^ir/iK^    the   peCU- 

of  thi  rock  formation, 

'  V  Turks  and 

li.^  Hml  others 

lU  u*4i  in  not  always 

but   ¥*»ry  commonly 

'  *'  «    the   geniile 

<  wiMi  may  bo 

(tfihiK    Sobtrt    Wilioii«    I80{v-(in; 
oddLliat;  b.  C44umbiat  8«  C;  dUtin- 


IMo  tkot  eri«riiri««r.  u 
of  Jwlok  di«{|n>*Uon,  V 
mmi  ift  o  fi^ffft^lly  inn^*- 


der  whon^  training  he  renouncetj  CathoUoiam 
(1754)  ;  acquired  a  iras^t  knowdedgc  of  history 
and  of  Latin  and  French  literature.  He  re* 
turneil  to  England,  and  pursued  the  reading  of 
Greek  authors  with  «eal-,  entared  Parliament, 
1774 1  WHS  a  constant  Tory,  and,  1778,  became 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trade;  resided  at 
LauAanne.  17ft.VJI3,  chielly  occupied  with  the 
completion  of  his  **  HiRtory  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire/'  the  production  of 
which  was  firnt  thought  of  at  Rome,  1764.  the 
first  volume  appearing  1776  and  the  last  1778* 

Gibboa,  John,  1827-'9<5;  U.  8.  army  ofllc4^r; 
b*  near  llojmesburg.  Pa.;  graduated  at  West 
P^unt,  1H17;  Krrviil  in  the  war  with  Mexico, 
lH4rt~47,  and  with  distinction  in  the  Civil  War, 
in  the  Mivond  baft  I-  .»  I'l^n  }'»!"  '»  ^  \f...»r,. 
tain,    Antietani,     i 

ville,  CJcttywburjz,  jif  ^ 

lUchniond  eampaigii;  e<iumianded  tiie  Iwenty- 
fourth  l^nrp!*»  and  waa  engagrMl  about  PeU'rn- 
burg  against  the  army  of  Gen.  Lee  up  to  tho 
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surrender  of  the  latter,  1806.  For  his  ftenricea 
he  rect'ived  the  succfBsive  brevets  from  niujor 
to  mftjor  general;  retired,  1801;  publiahed 
•*  The  ArtiUeriat'a  Manuttl,"  and  contributed  to 
various  magazines. 

GibboUp  tailleas  monkeys  of  the  E.  Indieii; 
constitute  with  the  gorillas,  chimpanzees,  and 
orajigB,    the    group    called    anthropomorphous 


OCBBOH. 

a  lies;  are  rather  am  all,  very  long  amned,  of  gen- 
tle disposition,  lliey  live  among  the  branches 
of  treed,  and  leap  from  branch  to  branch  with 
freedom. 

Gih'bons,  Abigail  (Hoppeb),  1801-03;  Amer- 
ican philttntliropi*»t;  b.  Philadolphitt;  daughter 
of  Isaac  Tatcm  and  Sarah  Hopper;  married, 
1833,  to  James  Sloan  Gibbons,  of  Wilmington, 
DeL,  who  removed  to  New  York  in  1830.  In 
18-45  Mrs.  Gibbons  was  an  efficient  coworker 
with  her  father  in  the  formation  of  the  Wom- 
en*s  Prison  Association,  and  in  founding  the 
home  for  discharged  prisoners,  since  known  as 
the  Isaac  T.  Hopper  llome.  In  1801  visited  the 
army  hospitals  at  Washington,  and  throughout 
the  rivil  Wat  rendered  services  in  hospital 
and  camp.  The  antislavery  sympathies  of  her 
husband  and  herself  were  well  known,  and  in 
the  New  York  riots  of  1863  their  house  was 
one  of  the  first  to  be  sacked.  In  1871  she  was 
interested  in  the  estahllshinent  of  the  New 
York  Infant  Asylum;  1873,  took  part  in  open- 
ing the  New  York  Diet  Kitchen*  and  president 
o!  the  assr»ciatinn  which  support  ft  it. 

Gibbons,  Gnnling,  1648-1721 ;  Knglisli  wood- 
earver ;  h.  Hotterdjini;  went  to  London  after 
the  great  lire  of  IrttilK  and  was  taken  into  the 
emplovnient  of  t'tutrles  11,  and  afterwards  of 
CKiirge  I.  Several  f»f  the  princely  housea  of 
England^ 'hatsworth,  Petworth,  and  Bnrghley 
L<-HKmtttin  sperhnens  of  his  exquisite  work  in 
'  MTm'ns,  sidelHiards,  chimney  pieces,  ornamental 
pani^ls  with  llowers,  fruit,  birds,  carved  with  a 
pr<*ctsion  and  delicaey  that  entitle  them  to  the 
lank  of  wiirks  uf  very  fine  art. 

Gsbbomif  James,  1834-  ;  Amerfean  car* 
dknah  b.  Baltimore,  Md.;   pastor  of  St.  Brid- 


gets Church  In  Baltimore,  18G1;  consecrated 
Vicar  Apostolie  of  N.  Carolina,  18^8;  Bishop 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  1872,  and,  1877,  Archbishop 
of  Baltimore,  which  see,  being  the  oldest  in 
the  U.  8.,  is  looked  on  as  the  chief  or  prima- 
tial  among  Hon i an  Catholic  dioce^ses;  cardinal* 
)K86;  aiithur  of  contributions  to  secular  and 
religious  reviews,  and  **  The  Faith  of  our  Fa- 
thers t  Our  Christian  Heritage,"  and  **The  Am- 
bassador of  Ciirist." 

Gibel   (gfb'^1),  or  Prus'sian  Carpp  small  £u- 

ropejin  fre»r»-wjiter  (islu  the  C^prinus  ffibelioi 
is  prized  for  the  tabh»,  but  is  not  easy  to  catch, 
as  it  seldom  takes  the  hook. 

Gib'eon     (Hebrew,    meaning    '* built    on     a 

hill  *') ,  town  of  Palestine;  one  of  the  four  citiea 
of  the  Hivites,  6  m.  N\V.  of  Jerusalem;  men* 
tioned  in  Josh,  ix,  3  as  obtaining  by  craft  ex* 
emptlon  from  the  destruction  which  overtoolc 
their  neighbors.  It  was  within  the  territory 
til  Ik'ujamin,  and  one  of  the  cities  given  by 
lut  to  the  Levites.  Here  in  later  times  was 
the  Tabernacle.  Sohimon  paid  it  a  visit  at 
the  beginning  of  his  rcign,  and  there  prayed 
fur  an  '*  understanding  heart '^  (I  Kinga  ui, 
4,  5). 

Gibraltar  <jl'briirtfirh  extreme  S.  proinon* 
tory  *>f  Spain;  an  insulated  rock  connected 
with  tlie  mainland  only  by  a  low,  sandy  slip 
r>f  land  h»etween  the  Bjky  of  Gibraltar  on  the 
W.  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  E,i  area,  l| 
m.  This  rock,  together  with  that  of  Abyla, 
now  Ceuta,  on  the  African  coast,  formed  the 
so-called  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  by  the  an- 
cients were  eonaidere<l  the  W,  btiundary  of  the 
earth.  The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  is  1,439  ft.  high 
at  point  of  greatest  elevation,  almost  perpen- 
dicular on  its  8.  and  K.  sides,  and  sloping  and 
accessible  only  on  its  N,  and  W.  sides.  It  is 
a  mass  of  limestone,  and,  like  most  limestone 
formations,  is  honeycombiHi  by  caves  and  cav- 
erns, some  of  which,  besides  their  fantastic 
form,  have  an  additional  interest  on  account  of 
the  pa la^onto logical  and  archa»ologicai  remains 
which  they  contain.  Vessels  aggregating  5,000,- 
000  tons  burden  yearly  enter  the  port;  about 
three  fourths  of  them  are  British.  In  1*04 
Gibraltar  was  taken  by  the  British,  and  thejr 
have  retained  it  since  as  the  key  to  the  Medi* 
terraneaUp  and  have  fortified  it,  especially  on 
itH  \\\  and  N.  sides,  so  as  to  make  it  impregna- 
ble. The  R<>ck  of  Gibraltar  is  a  crown  colony* 
and  the  governor,  who  is  also  commander  in 
chief,  exercises  all  the  functions  of  g*jvernment 
and  legislation.  On  the  NW.  slope  is  the  town 
of  Gibraltar.  Pop.  (IWl),  civil,  20,355;  mili* 
tarv,  fi,475;  settle^I  population  mostly  descend- 
ants of  the  Genoese  settlers,  (See  lUustrmtion 
on  opposite  page.) 

Gibraltar,  Strait  of,  channel  connecting  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Meilitrrranenn;  15  m.  wide 
and  900  fathoms  deep;  separates  Spain  from 
Africa,  and  extends  from  Cnpe  Spartel  to  Cape 
Outa  on  the  African  coast,  and  fmm  Cape 
Trafalgar  to  Europa  Point  on  the  8pantsh 
coa-^t. 

Gib'son,  John,  1791-1866;  Welsh  sciilptor; 
b.  Gyffyn;  successively  apprenticed  to  a  cab* 
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r  luid  m  wood  ciirvcr ;  i^naUliNl  to  Aiiidv 
km   tUjmm   uitdrr   Cunovii   mitt   afU<r    Ihh  deudi 
witb  Hinnir&ldaRO ;  ptt^srHl  tnoet  of  his  life  in 
II  AppI  «I  EDo«lcrT)  ^c^iipUtn^  to  color  his 
it    woria    principally    portmit    Biatu(*a 
(uuiidi^t   nil   clAAftic   mcwleln; 
are  iitatuca  of  Qu^i^n  Victoria  in 
Flalacef  at  OeborDo,  and  at  Wost- 

}Q9hm    Reed,    nP5-»ft*M;    Amcr- 
tia   Ath<?iiji»   Ta.  i    ri!uioved   to 


Giers    <gC'rB)t  Nicholas  Catloiritch  de.     See 

tin   GlEBS. 

Gifford,  Sanford  RobioBon,  182^80;  Amer* 
lean  landscape  painter;  b,  Greenfield,  N.  Y.; 
National  Academician,  1864;  traveled  in  En- 
r.»jM?,  1865-57  and  1868-69,  Hid  work  waa 
hij^hly  esteemed  in  hi»  time;  include*  "  Ruina 
of  the  Parthenon,"  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery, 
W'ashinsrton ;  '*  Sunrise  on  the  Matterhorn/* 
'*  I..ake  Geneva,"  *'  8an  Giorgio,  Venice,"  **  hake 
Scene  on  the  CatekiUs." 


f>liio:    fnlist<>d   as   a   Boldi«r. 

Ig^j    elected   to 

and    U)   <V>riKr^W, 

t    anti»hiv«ry 

t   resolutions 

*th\  who  had 

hpT  pftftsap'  from  Vir- 
rtnd    carrh'd    hvr   into 
wiifTw  Ibfir  right  to  frt^odom  whs  rec* 
by  tiie  British  «uthoriti*»»,    Thr  grrjit 
9M»I  raUfifNl   l)y    htn   rr^olutinnn   tnduc»^l 
in  withdraw   ihfm,  hut  hv  was  ccnr^urtHl 
'     t»vl,  and  cvm- 
-^ti'ntly  mlvo' 
tM    pen- 
It'  joiniHl 
i  the  en- 
mtf'asurew,"  espc- 
V       From   1H61   till 
^%U4Tal  for  the  Driti^ih 
A    volume    of    his 
.1.  1863;  a!»f»  wrote  *' The 
and    •  The    Ket»<»llion,    it* 


Ml  hi  Cunr 
tfallf  wfUi  itir 


of 


mtm^  tanMow^l  JatmiaAtn  fifth  judge  in 

I  mm  «*f   ^  '    '      triVw  of  Mnnu»)it.*h; 

ai   0|iKr  Inrai^l    from    the 


iw^ 


Gifford*  WUliam,  1757-1826;  English  author; 
b.  Ashhurton,  l>evon;  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker, hut  friends  purchased  his  fre«dom  and 
sent  him  to  Oxford.  In  1794  published  "  Ba- 
viad/*  a  paraphrase  on  the  first  satire  of  Per- 
sius;  1795,  the  '**  M«viad,*'  an  imitation  of 
Horace;  and,  1800,  Ms  "Epistle  to  Peter 
Pindar";  translated  Juvenal  and  Persius,  and 
edit^nl  thr  dramatic  works  of  Massinger,  Ben 
Jonson,  Ford,  and  Hhirley.  He  was  ^itor  of 
thf  Qttnrtcrltf  HcHric,  1809-24. 

Gi^A  (K'V>^)f  or  Gigue  (jlg)^  short  piece  of 
music  |>opulftr  in  oldon  times;  of  a  lively  char- 
acter;  in  6-8  or  12-8  time,  sometimes  in  3-8; 
tuicd  form«*rly  ik»  a  dance  tune.  Jig  is  a  fonn 
of  th*>  AAino  word. 

GisnoujE  Uh^n-yA'),  Francois  RIgis,  1816^82; 
Frencfi  painter;  b.  Lyons;  t.mght  by  Dela- 
rcxiho,  Vernet,  and  others;  1840,  settled  in  New 
York  and  devoted  himself  to  landscape  paint- 
ing: bo*t  works,  *'The  Dismal  Swamp  in  Au- 
tumn," "Niagara  in  Winter,"  "  Bern  esc  Alpn 
by  Sunrise,"  "The  First  Snow."  "The  Indian 
Summer";  after  J 870  lived  in  France. 

GifOlu  (zhO-gd'),  Jean  Frangois,  1806-04; 
French  figure  and  portrait  painter;  b.  Beaan- 
(•on;  iM^came  fsfiiou^,  1835,  by  his  "Death  of 
l^'onardo  da  Vinci";  later  ejchibited  "The 
Ihsiil  ChriBt,"  **The  D*iath  of  Cleopatra,"  and 
**  Galat4!tt." 
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Gijon  (b@-h5Ti')»  fartifiod  seaport  of  A»tu* 
riiw,  Spain;  on  tUe  liny  i>f  Biticiiy;  15  m.  ^MK. 
of  Uviedo;  has  aetivo  ilnheriea  and  wime  coast- 
ing trade;  harbor  safe,  tliiiuirh  not  easily  ac- 
CPRHiblc.  In  1810  the  town  wa**  racked  and  it« 
©hipping  destroyed  by  the  French.  Pop.  (1900) 
47,544. 

Gila,  (he'la),  river  of  the  U.  S.;  rises  in 
Kiici*rro  Co.,  N»  M.,  and  liows  lirat  8\V.»  then 
S.,  and  (iiially  W.,  joining  the  Colorado  alKnit 
180  m.  from  its  mouth;  conrse  b  entir«?ly 
within  the  territories  of  New  Jlexieo  and  Ari- 
zona;  length  not  far  from  500  m.;  half  of  its 
course  is  through  mountain  cafldns^  but  its 
lower  half  flows  through  a  series  of  desert 
plains;  waters  and  those  of  lU  tributaries  are 
utilized  for  irrigation.  Its  lower  valley  abounds 
in  ruins*  relics  of  ancient  culture  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians,  and 
a  few  other  tribes. 

Gila  Mon'ster,  popular  name  in  the  8W. 
U.  8.  for  a  peculiar  lizard*    8ee  HlloiikRxMa. 

Giin&ert,  Mrs.  George  H.  (nARTLET).  1821- 
1!H)4;  American  actress;  b,  Rochdale,  England; 
bci^iin  her  stage  career  as  a  dancer  in  London; 
nmrried  Mr.  (TJlbert,  also  a  dancer,  1846;  vis- 
ited the  U-  8.  and  (Settled  here,  1H40;  active  on 
the  stage  till  a  day  or  two  before  her  death, 
making  her  hist  appearance  at  eighty- thretr, 
at  Chiciigo,  in  *'  Granny/*  a  play  written  for 
her  by  Clyde  Fitch. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  153{M)3;  English 
nitvigator;  half  brother  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh; 
b.  Dartmouth;  knighted,  1570»  for  military 
services  in  Ireland;  157*1^  publislied  **  A  Din 
course  of  a  Discovery  for  a  New  Passage  to 
Cathay,"  to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  NVV, 
passage;  1853,  sailed  with  five  vessels  and  260 
men,  and  founded  a  colony  in  Newfoundland  j 
lost  at  sea  in  a  gale  after  sailing  for  Kugland, 

Gilbert,  Sir  John,  18I7-d7;  English  painter; 
b.  Blaekheath,  Kent;  1839,  first  exhibiU?d  in 
the  British  institution,  where  he  was  repre- 
sented ahmost  every  year  afterwards;  1852, 
elected  an  associate;  1853,  a  member,  and.  1871 
<when  he  was  knighted),  president  of  the  8o< 
ciety  of  Painters  in  Water  Colors;  best  known 
paintings,  '*  Don  Quixote  giving  Advice  to 
Saiicho  Tanza,"  and  other  subjects  from  Cer- 
vantes; *' The  Education  of  Gil  Bias,**  **  The 
Murder  of  Thomas  A  Becket,"  '*  Charge  of 
Cavaliers  at  Naseby, "  **  Entry  of  Joan  of  Arc 
into  Orleans,"  and  "  Morning  of  Agincourt.*' 
He  also  illustrated  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
Longfellow,  Soott,  and  others,  and  contributed 
for  years  to  The  Jltustrated  London  New«, 

Gilbert,  or  Gil'berd^  WiUiam,  164n-l«03; 
English  scientist;  b,  Colchester;  first  physician 
tti  James  I,  1603;  author  of  '*  The  Magnet^ 
^Ingnetic  Bodies,  and  the  Great  Magnet  of  Tel- 
lur  **  and  "  The  New  Sublunar  Philosophy  of 
Our  Kurth,**  works  of  surprising  accuracy  of 
H  i  it  and  profound  thought;  was  far  in 
f  his  time  as  a  scienttfle  obseiTer  and 
t!i*inf*L,  and  aa  a  r€*corder  of  facts, 

Giltert,  William  Schweock.  18a(^  ;  Eng- 
liah  dramatist;   b.  London;  called  to  the  bar 


of  the  Inner  Temple,  ISfii^  but  later  devoted 
himself  ttJ  literatuie,  and  famous  as  a  dniiiialic 
writer;  knighted,  10117.  His  fairy  comcdi«!«» 
*■  The  Palace  of  Truth,**  **  Pygmalion  and  Gala« 
tea/*  "  The  Wicked  World/*  "  Broken  HearU/* 
etc,  and  his  farce*,  **  Engaged/*  **  Mc'er-clo- 
VVeel,"  etc»,  were  very  popular;  and  a  sttU 
greater  measure  of  success  was  achieved  by  bis 
comic  operas,  written  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan:  '*  The  Sorcerer/*  "  U.  M.  8, 
Pinafore/*  *'  The  Pirates  of  Penzance/'  *'  Pa- 
tience/' '^lolanthe/'  "Princess  Ida,"  "The 
Mikado,"  **  Euddigore/'  **  The  Yeoman  of  Uta 
Guard/'  "The  (Gondoliers/*  "Utopia  (Lim- 
ited)/* "His  Excellency/*  "The  Grand  Duke/' 
etc*  His  "  Bab  Ballads"  show  great  ability  in 
versification. 

Gilbertines  (gfllj^-r-t^nz),  religious  order 
confined  to  England;  founded  by  Gilbert  of 
Kempringham  (Itm3-11HU);  also  called  the 
'*  Order  of  Sempringham/*  Each  establishment 
cc^nsiBted  of  a  convent  for  nuns  under  the  rule 
of  St.  Benciiict,  and  a  monastery  for  caAona 
regular  under  tlmt  of  SL  Augustine,  besides 
ho.Hpitftla  and  asylums.  Sempriugham  afforded 
an  asylum  to  Thomas  d  Beeket  during  hta 
quarrel  \*'ith  Henry  11.  At  the  suppresaion  of 
monaHteries  under  Henry  VIII  the  order  had 
twenty-one  houses  and  eleven  double  convents. 

Gil'bert  Islands,  or  Kings'mill  Groups  ex- 
treme SK,  grou[i  of  Micronciiia;  eimtjuriing  six- 
teen small  inhabited  coral  i^landti,  in  th«*  Pa- 
ciJic,  on  both  sides  of  the  equator;  area,  166 
sq.  m.;  pop.  est.  35,1)00;  islands  are  low,  and 
covered  only  with  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable 
mold;  cocoanuts,  taro,  and  pandanua  are  cul- 
tivated; inhabitants  have  some  rescjubtance  to 
the  Malays,  are  very  barbarous,  and  some  ar« 
cannibals.  Hiasions  are  maintaineil  here  bj 
the  Congregational ists  of  Hawaii  and  the  U.S. 
The  group  was  discovered,  178S,  and  waa  occu* 
pied  by  Great  Britain,  18i>2. 

Gilboa  (gll-bo'E),  mountain  in  Palestine^  be- 
tween the  river  Jordan  and  the  plain  of  Ea- 
draelon,  the  scene  of  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan.  The  ancient  name  is  pre- 
served in  the  village  on  the  mountain,  now 
called  Jelbun.  The  mountain  rises  not  more 
than  *JC>a  ft.,  but  extends  E,  and  W.  ab«iut  10  m. 
At  its  N.  base  were  the  fountain  and  city  of 
Jezreel. 

Gild'ts,  aurnamed  SAPiE2f8,  "  the  Wise,"  abt. 
Sll-oTO;  Baid  to  be  the  oldest  historian  of 
Britain;  K  probably  in  Wales;  founded  a 
church  and  school  in  Pembroke;  on  invitation 
of  8t.  Brigit  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  per- 
formed many  miracles  and  founded  many  mon- 
nsteries;  on  return  to  England  founded  the 
fumoua  monastery  of  St.  Gildas  de  Ruys;  con- 
eerning  his  only  c<jmplete  work  extant,  **  De 
Cahimitate^  Excidio  et  Conquestu  Britannia?," 
historians  are  divided,  some  regarding  tt  as  a 
forgery  of  a  later  period,  other*  as  genuine. 

Glld*ing,  covering  of  the  surfaces  of  bodji 
with  ft  thin  coating  of  gold;  prttcticed  by 
Egyptians  and  other  ancient  nations.  The 
man  gold  leaf  wan  attont  three  tiuies  the  thick* 
ness  of  that  nnw  ui^ed.  It  is  often  mado 
200,000,  and  flomctinica  367,000,  leaves  to  ibil 
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inch  in  thickneas.  Gilding  with  leaf  is  per- 
f«*rmed  by  fimt  covering  the  article  with  sev- 
eral coat«  of  hot  size  and  whiting,  called  the 
priming;  this,  being  smoothed,  is  covercnl  with 
a  composition  called  gold  size,  on  which  the 
Iraf  is  laid  with  a  soft  brush.  When  the  whole 
i*  eoverrd  and  dried,  the  work,  or  anj  portion 
of  iU  ia  burnished  with  smooth  agates  or  flints 
M-l  IB  handles.  Oil  gilding  is  practiced  by  dif- 
frrrai  methoda.  For  large  objects,  especially 
thoae  exposed  to  the  weather  and  of  metallic 
c<»mpoaition,  the  priming  used  in  Paris  is  white 
lead  mixed  with  linseed  oil  and  a  little  turpen- 
tine. Book  covers  of  cloth  are  ornamented 
with  gilt  letters  and  figures  by  powerful  com- 
preasioo  with  a  hot  die,  which  melts  the  glue 
beneath  the  cloth  and  thus  fastens  the  gilding; 
for  those  of  leather  a  sizing  is  first  laid  on. 
Wash  or  water  gilding  is  applied  by  means  of 
an  amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury.  In  other 
pniceMea  the  gold  is  deposited  from  its  solu- 
liiin. 

Gilaad  (gire-&d),  district  of  Palestine, 
Uninded  W.  by  the  Jordan,  £.  by  the  Arabian 
deNrrU  N.  by  the  Ilieromax,  and  S.  by  the  Ar- 
iM>n.  N.  Gilead  extended  from  the  Uieromax 
iu  the  Jabbok,  about  35  m.;  in  the  time  of 
Mtme%  was  under  Og,  Kin^  of  Bashan,  and 
aft«-r  ita  conquest  was  assigned  to  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  8.  Gilead  extended  from 
the  Jabbok  to  the  Arnon,  about  60  m.;  in  the 
time  of  Moses  belonged  to  Sihon,  King  of  the 
Amorites,  and  after  its  conquest  was  assigned 
to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  In  this  por- 
tiofii«  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Moab- 
itea,  were  Nebo,  Pisgah,  and  Peor.  The  whole 
district  is  wildly  mountainous  (the  greatest  ele- 
vation being  about  4,(N)0  ft.),  but  picturesque, 
dad  with  m»ble  forests,  and  fertile.  The  N. 
part  is  cultivated  and  has  many  settlements, 
but  the  S.  is  practically  given  up  to  wander- 
in^r  tribes  and  is  neglected. 

Gfles  (jilz),  SLf  Athenian  monk  of  royal 
desirent;  lived  two  years  with  St.  Ccesarius  at 
Arh^  in  Provence;  then  retired  to  a  neighbor- 
ing deaert,  where  he  lived  on  herbs  and  the 
milk  of  a  hind  that  came  of  herself  to  his  cave; 
became  regarded  as  the  patron  of  lepers,  beg- 
ram.  and  cripples.  In  London,  the  Church  of 
St.  Gilni,  Oipplegate,  and  the  leper  hospital 
at  St.  <;ilesin  the- Fields,  and  in  Eklinburgh  the 
High  Kirk  of  St.  Giles  commemorate  his  name. 

GtTsalt  in  Scripture,  ancient  city  of  Pales- 
tittr.  near  the  Jordan,  and  2  or  3  m.  from 
J^Ticho.  of  which  no  traces  are  extant.  Here 
the  Israelites  passed  the  river  into  Canaan; 
here  the  Tabernacle  rested  till  removed  to  Shi- 
k>h:  here  Samuel  held  court  as  a  judge  of 
l«rael:  here  Saul  was  crowned;  here  a  school 
of  the  prr>phet«  was  establinhetl;  and  here,  later, 
was  a  noted  seat  of  heathen  worship. 

Gin  (gll).  Sir  DaTid,  1843-  ;  Scottish 
a»tronoiner;  b.  Aberdeen;  directed  the  private 
o»iwerTaU»ry  of  liord  Lindsay.  1873-70;  organ- 
ifed  and  din-cted  Ijnrd  Lindsay's  transit  of 
Vrfia«  expedition  to  Mauritius,  1874;  connected 
th^  longitudes  of  Berlin,  Malta,  Alexandria, 
Soei.  A<len.  Seychelles,  Mauritius,  and  Rodri- 
fneL,  and  measured  a  base  line  for  a  geodetic 


survey  of  Egypt;  conducted  an  expedition  to 
the  island  of  Ascension  to  determine  the  solar 
parallax  by  observations  of  Mars;  director  of 
the  government  observatory  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  1879;  photographed  the  great  com- 
et of  1882;  organized  the  geodetic  survey  of 
Rhodesia,  1807;  knighted,  1900. 

Gill'ias,  James  Melyin,  1811-65;  American 
astronomer;  b.  Georgetovm,  D.  C;  entered  the 
navy,  1827;  in  charge  of  the  observation  of 
occultations  and  transit  observations  made  in 
connection  with  the  Wilkes  exploring  expedi- 
tion; organized  the  naval  observatory  at  Wash- 
ington, 1842-45;  had  charge  of  the  U.  S.  as- 
tronomical expedition  to  Chile,  1849-^2;  su- 
perintendent of  the  naval  observatory,  1861; 
captain,  1862;  made  many  valuable  improve- 
ments in  astronomical  instruments;  author  of 
important  ofl^cial' reports;  an  original  member 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

GiU'more,  Qnincy  Adamt,  1825-88;  U.  S. 
military  engineer;  b.  Black  River,  Ohio;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point,  1849;  in  the  Civil  War 
first  distinguished  by  the  successful  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Pulaski.  In  June,  1863,  he  was 
given  command  of  the  Department  of  the  South, 
and  in  July  the  Tenth  Army  Corps;  conducted 
the  famous  operations  against  Charleston,  com- 
prising the  descent  on  Morris  Island,  the  re- 
duction and  capture  of  Fort  Wagner,  and  the 
bombardment  and  practical  demolition  of  Fort 
Sumter  from  batteries  2  m.  distant.  His  pub- 
lications include  **  Siege  and  Reduction  of  Fort 
Pulaski,"  **A  Practical  Treatise  on  Limes, 
Hydraulic  Cements,  and  Mortars,"  *'  Engineer 
and  Artillery  Operations  against  the  Defenses 
of  Charleston  in  1863,"  **  Report  on  B^ton  Ag- 
glom^r^,  or  Coignet-B^ton,"  "Roads,  Streets, 
and  Pavements,"  etc. 

GiU'ray,  James,  1757-1815;  English  carica- 
turist; b.  Chelsea;  a  goldsmith's  apprentice; 
ran  away  with  strolling  actors;  studied  art  at 
the  Royal  Academy;  became  a  good  engraver, 
and  an  unrivaled  political  caricaturist,  in  which 
line  he  produced  some  1,200  copper-plate  etch- 
ings. His  political  and  social  caricatures  ap- 
peared almost  continuously,  1782-1811,  and  ex- 
ercised a  powerful  influence. 

Gills  (gllz),  organs  of  respiration  in  water- 
breathing  animals.  A  gill  may  be  defined  as 
an  expansion  of  the  animal  body,  permeated  bv 
blood  vessels,  and  with  thin  walls  through 
which  an  exchange  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  di- 
oxide can  take  place  between  the  water  and 
the  blood.  In  the  invertebrates  they  may  occur 
on  any  part  of  the  bodv,  but  in  the  vertebrates 
they  are  invariably  developed  in  connection 
with  openings  or  gill  slits  upon  the  sides  of 
the  neck. 

Gill3rfiower  (jiriI-flow-£r),  popular  name  for 
the  cruciferous  plants  of  the  genus  Matthiola, 
called  also  by  the  general  name  of  stock  or 
8tock  gillyflower;  are  herbaceous  or  partly 
shrubby ;  all  the  common  kinds  are  European. 
.1/.  annuua  includes  the  ten-weeks  stocks;  M. 
gr<rcuR,  the  Grecian  stock;  M.  incanus,  the  pur- 
ple gillyflowers,  Bronipton  stocks,  etc.;  and  If. 
fenestraliSy  the  large  window  stocks.       The  va- 
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rieti^fl   are  many,  and  several  flpecie^  beaideA 
the  above  are  recognized.     Considerable  skill  is 


required  in  growing  ihn^  Btoeks*  which  are  fa- 
voritea,  especially  in  Great  Britain. 

Girmore^  Patrick  Sarsfield^  1B29-92;  Amer- 
ican unisifal  conductor;  b.  near  Dublin,  Ire- 
land; settled  in  Boston,  1849,  wliere  he  afU»r- 
WArda  formed  tbe  famous  band  bearing  his 
name,  and  gave  concerts  in  the  IL  S.  and  in 
Europe;  orjranized  the  peace  jubileea  held  in 
Boston,  IStVJ  and  IB72;  and  app^^intefl  mixHie4\l 
director  of  the  World*ii  Columbian  Exposition 
two  days  before  hiii  death;  conipfjflitiona  in- 
clude **  GootI  News  from  Home/*  **  When  John- 
ny Cornea  Marching  Home/*  "Columbia"  (an- 
them), etc, 

GiloIOf  or  Jilalo  (j£^-li3lOK  irregular,  volcanic 
island  in  Blalaysia,  among  the  Moluccas  or 
Spice  I»land.s  belonging  t*>  the  Dutch;  sepa- 
rated from  Celebes,  which  it  resembles  some- 
what in  shape,  by  the  ^iolucca  Pasaage,  from 
Ceram  by  Pitt*8  Passage,  and  from  New  Guinea 
by  the  Gi!olo  Cliannel;  area,  6,410  sq.  m.;  pro- 
duces spices  and  fruits,  horses  and  cattle,  gold 
dust,  edible  birds*  neata,  and  pearls.    Pop.  abt. 

QilsOttite  (grrstln-It),  asphaltic  mineral  that 
occurs  in  veins  in  the  Uintah  Mountains^  Utah; 
has  also  been  called  Uintah tte.  It  is  con^iid- 
ered  a  true  asphalt,  and  in  many  respects  re- 
senibles  the  bitumen  of  the  Dead' Sea.  It  is  a 
lustrous,  blacJ<,  friable  solid  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.066  to  1.070. 

Gim'bali,  pairs  of  brass  or  copper  rings  in 
which  are  mounted  a  ship's  compasses,  chro- 
nometers^ or  barometers.  One  of  the  rings 
turns  on  a  horizontal  axis,  the  second  ring, 
within  the  first,  turns  upon  an  a.xis  at  right 
angles  with  that  of  the  first.  The  object  is  to 
k«ep  the  instrument  right  side  up  in  spite  of 
Um  pitching  and  rolling  of  the  ship. 

Gia»  ^leohoUc  liquor  distilled  generally  from 
rye  and  barlev  and  flavored  with  juniper*  made 
originally  in  Holland,  whence  it  is  called  *'  hol- 
landa/'  and  still  made  extensively  at  Schiedam, 


Oouda,  and  Amsterdam.  English  gin  is  mad« 
from  a  mash  of  niiilt,  rye,  and  p*»tiit4M*M,  recti* 
Oed  hy  one  or  more  distiMations,  and  tlavored 
with  variouii  substaiiuCM,  such  as  the  oil  of 
turpentine,  oil  of  juniper,  coriander  seeds,  car- 
dawons,  cupsicum,  etc.  The  oil  of  junif>er  or 
of  tnrpentim?  gives  gin  a  diuretic  auulity  .  bat 
ii»  abuse  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  kidney  disease 
and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver^  with  coniMMfuent 
dropsy. 

Ginckell^   or    Ginkel    (gln'k^l),   Go4art   taji, 

1030-1703;  Dutch  military  oflicer  in  the  service 
of  William  III  of  Engliind;  b.  Utrecht:  went 
to  Ireland  with  the  king.  1000;  commanded  a 
body  of  horse  at  the  battle  of  the  lioyne;  on 
the  king*s  return  was  left  a^*  commander  in 
chief  in  Ireland;  rc*duced  Hal ly more  and  Ath- 
lone,  flefeated  St.  Ruth  at  Aghrim,  finally  cap* 
tured  Limerick,  for  which  he  was  create*!  Earl 
of  Athlone,  1002;  afterwards  commanded  the 
Dutch  troops  under  Marlborough  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

Gin^ger,  scraped  and  dried  rootstock  of  Hngi- 
her  offitinnlv,  a  plant  of  the  order  zinffibrraceit, 
a  native  of  ilindu<!tan,  but  cultivated  in  the 
E.  and  W,  Indies  tind  in  Sierra  Leone.  It» 
meilicinal  virtues  reside  in  its  root,  of  which 
there  are  two  varieties,  the  black  and  the  white 


Glngek  Plant. 

or  Jamaica  ginger.  In  commerce  the  whol# 
ginger  is  called  race  ginger.  Ginger  is  uacd 
both  for  c<x»king  and  as  a  medicine.  Its  odor 
is  aromatic  and  characteristic,  its  taste  spicy 
and  pungent.  It  is  a  grateful  stimulant  and 
carminative,  and  is  cbiefiy  used,  either  alone 
or  in  combination,  in  disorders  of  the  alimen- 
tar^'  canal. 

Ging^ham,  cotton  fabric  woven  from  oolored 
yarn,  either  plain  or  in  checks  or  figures,  Ging' 
hams  were  originally  made  in  Asia  by  band. 
hut  are  now  made  very  extensively  in  Fvurap« 
and  the  U.  8.  by  |)ower  machinery.  Grefti 
Britain  is  the  principal  seat  of  manufacture* 

Gink'gOy  name  of  coniferous  tree  of  ibe  yow 
alliance;  native  of  China  and  Japan  anil 
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QBder  eultiTation  in  the  U.  6.  and  Eu- 
rufie;  has  wide,  flat  leaves,  in  form  and  varia- 
tioa  recalling  the  leaflets  of  the  maiden-hair 
fema.  The  seeds  reach  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
and  are  largely  eaten  in  China  and  Japan. 
The  Japanese  esteemed  the  tree  as  sacred,  and 
planted  it  round  their  temples.  The  tree  is 
prised  for  its  timber,  which  resembles  that  of 
piae. 

OimMag  (jin'sfog),  root  of  perennial  herb 
formerly  called  panax  guinquefoliumy  but  now 
placed  m  the  genus  aralia.  The  Chinese  gin- 
•mg  is  probably  derived  from  another  species 
of  the  same  genus.  The  root  of  the  plant  grow- 
ifltg  in  the  U.  8.  is  of  interest  or  value  chiefly 
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as  an  export  to  China,  where  it  is  supposed  to 
poMMs  remarkable  virtues  in  the  treatment  of 
nfsly  all  diseases.  Within  recent  years  its 
rult>%*ation  in  the  U.  S.  has  largely  increased, 
but  the  root  of  the  wild  plant  is  preferred. 
Iht  claims  of  vendors  of  ginseng  seed  as  to 
th^  enormous  profits  obtained  from  its  culture 
mast  be  taken  guardedly.  Ginseng  does  not 
appear  to  possess  marked  therapeutic  value  in 
aar  disease.  In  old  times  the  ginseng  of  Man- 
churia was  considered  the  most  ^cacious; 
ac>w  that  of  Korea  is  preferred. 

Giaberti  (jdb#r't«),  Vincenio,  1801-52;  Ital- 
ian phikieopber  and  statesman ;  b.  Turin ;  priest 
sad  Prof,  of  Theology  in  the  Univ.  of  Turin, 
l»i5:  court  chaplain  to  Charles  Albert,  1831- 
33;  exiled,  1833,  for  promoting  the  Liberal 
Mryrnneiit:  spent  eleven  years  teaching  in 
Ematels;  brought  out  his  *' Civil  and  Moral 
Svpmacy  of  the  Italians,"  which  was  hailed 
vitii  enthusiasm  in  Italy;  recalled,  1848;  Pre- 
■i«-r  of  Sardinia,  1848-40;  ambassador  at 
Paris,  1849-51.  In  his  "Civil  Renovation  of 
luly  "  he  criticises  the  conduct  of  parties  in 
tW  movement  of  1848,  and  declares  the  end  of 
kit  efforts  to  have  been  '*  to  establish  in  Italy 
s  Pledmooteae  hegemony,  and  in  Europe  the 
■K>ral  supremacy  of  Italy."  Gioberti  refused 
to  cnbrnit  to  the  papal  condemnation  of  his 
'The  Modem  Jesuit,  a  severe  and  passionate 
replv  to  the  attadcs  of  the  Jesuits,  and  all  his 
works  have  been  placed  on  the  Index. 


Gioja  (jd'yft),  Melchiorre,  1767-1829;  Italian 
political  economist;  b.  Piacenza;  received  holy 
orders;  historiographer  of  the  Cisalpine  repub- 
lic, imprisoned  for  his  republicanism,  and  dis- 
missed, 1803,  for  his  treatise  on  divorce;  ulti- 
mately intrusted  with  the  elaboration  of  the 
statistics  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Bentham  and  Locke;  his  works  are 
numerous. 

Gioj  del  CoUe  (-korie),  commercial  town  of 
Italy,  province  of  Bari,  halfway  between  Bari 
and  Taranto;  believed  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  sixth  century,  and  in  its  neighborhood,  es- 
pecially at  Monte  Sannace  and  Santa  Sophia, 
ancient  vases,  as  well  as  Greeco-Roman  coins, 
have  been  found. 

Giordani  (j5r-d&'n6),  Pietro,  1774-1848;  Ital- 
ian Benedictine  and  author;  b.  Piacenza;  Prof, 
of  Latin  and  Italian  Rhetoric  at  Univ.  of 
Bologna,  1800-15;  is  regarded  as  the  father  of 
Italian  epigraphy. 

Giorda'no,  Lnca,  1632-1705;  Italian  painter; 
distinguished  for  the  variety  of  his  styles  and 
the  surprising  amount  of  his  work,  which 
brought  him  wealth  and  fame.  His  works  are 
numerous,  and  include  frescoes  (in  the  Escu- 
rial  at  Madrid  and  elsewhere)  and  easel  pic- 
tures, of  which  may  be  named  "  David  with  the 
Head  of  Goliath "  and  the  *'  Rape  of  the  Sa- 
bines,"  at  Dresden ;  the  "  Slaughter  of  the  In- 
nocents," at  Munich;  and  "Venus  and  Mars 
with  the  Graces,"  in  the  Louvre. 

Giorgione  (j6r-j5'nA),  Giorgio  BarbareHi, 
called  GiOBGiONE,  or  *'  the  big,"  from  his  great 
stature,  1477-1511;  Italian  artist;  b.  Castel- 
franco.  Much  of  his  work  was  done  in  fresco 
on  walls  and  facades,  and  perished  from  time 
and  weather.  His  portraits  rank  with  the 
work  of  the  greatest  masters.  One  of  undoubt- 
ed genuineness  and  of  great  beauty,  **  The  Con- 
cert," in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  is  a  fine 
example  of  his  best  style. 

Giotto  (j5t't5),  called  also  Giotto  di  Bon- 
done,  from  his  father,  and  by  some  Ambbo- 
GIOTTO;  1276-abt.  1337;  regenerator  of  Italian 
art;  b.  near  Florence;  speedily  excelled  his 
master,  Cimabue,  and  was  the  first  to  discard 
the  Byzantine  style  and  give  life  to  art  by 
making  his  works  truly  reflect  nature.  His 
portraits  of  Dante  and  other  eminent  Floren- 
tines, on  the  walls  of  the  chapel  of  the  PodestA 
in  Florence,  are  said  by  Vasari  to  be  the  first 
successful  attempts  at  portraiture.  Boniface 
VIII  summoned  him  to  Rome,  where  he  de- 
signed his  famous  mosaic  of  the  "  Navicella," 
representing  the  disciples  at  sea  in  a  tempest 
and  Christ  raising  Peter  from  the  waves. 
Once,  when  asked  for  a  sample  of  his  art  to 
show  to  the  pope,  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  a 
perfectly  round  O  with  a  single  stroke  of  his 
pen,  hence  the  proverbial  "  round  as  the  O  of 
Giotto."  About  130C  he  executed  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Madonna  deir  Arena,  Padua,  his  forty- 
two  paintings  representing  the  life  of  the  Vir- 
gin. He  also  painted  the  sacraments  for  the 
Incoronata  in  Naples.  Giotto  excelled  also  in 
sculpture  and  arcnitecture.  The  famous  cam- 
panile of  Florence,  erected  1334,  was  from  his 
designs. 
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Giovan'ni  Botogna  (bo-lon'yiiy.  See  Bolo- 
gna. 

Giovanni  da  Pisa  (j>&'z$),  called  ako  G. 
Pisa  NO,  1240-1320;  Ituliao  sculptor  and  arclii* 
tect;  b.  Piaa;  works  include  the  famous  CampD 
Santo,  Cast^^l  Niiovo  siiul  Church  of  Suiita  Ala- 
rta  NuovOj  Naples;  facade  of  tli«  aatlK^dral  in 
Hietia:  the  grfat  trihunt*  in  the  cathedral  at 
Piaa,  the  moat  important  purl  of  the  cathedrttl 
at  Prato^  and  the  coiivtiiit  mid  church  of  the 
Dominjcans  in  that  city* 

Gip'siea.     Bee  Gypsies. 

Giraffe  (jt-rilf);  or  Qunelopard  (kft-m^rd- 
p^rd),  ruminant  mammal  of  Africa,  whoae 
habitat  formerly  extended  from  the  Cape  of 
Gootl  Hope  almost  to  Egj'pt,  bitt  has  become 
much  r»*.stricted  through  the  colonization  of 
the  country  and  tht?  pcrswiutiona  of  sportsmen* 
It  is  the  only  f^pecien  of  its  |;enu8  or  of  the 
family   Uirafp^Ice.     The  8hortri**«>*  of  ita  body, 


QinAm. 

the  Icjigth  of  its  legs,  the  slope  of  its  dorsal 
line,  the  excessive  length  of  its  neck,  the  per* 
sistcnt,  iKiny  horns  ct ivered  with  skin,  and  the 
extensile  tongue,  which  can  be  twisted  around 
the  twigs  and  leaveij,  are  all  remarkable  char- 
acteristics. The  giraffe  feeds  chietly  on  leaves. 
It  runs  with  an  awkward  amble,  and  is  not 
very  swift.  The  greatest  height  reported  is 
about  18  ft,  fto  that  it  is  the  tallest  living 
animal.  It  is  hunted  for  its  Bkiii»  which  makes 
good   leather. 

Giraffei  a  constellation.    See  Cahklopabda- 

US, 

Giraldtis  Camhrensis  (jl-rftrdfSs  kAm-br^n'- 
aisK  or  Gerald'  de  Barri',  abt.  IHT-abt.  1220: 
eecleviaHtic  and  uuthur;  of  Norman  i!es<v*nt  on 
hiM  father's  t^ide;   b.  at  the  caatle  of  Manor- 


beer,  near  Pembroke,  8.  Wales,  llie  last  sev- 
enteen yearn  of  hiifi  life  wen>  spent  in  studious 
retirement.  He  spent  eight  year.**  in  the  Univ. 
of  Paris;  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Brecknock 
in  1172.  He  was  a  restU^ss,  ambitious  ecx^lea* 
iastie,  refusing  in  IIW  the  bishopric  of  Ban* 
gor  and  in  1191  the  bishopric  of  Ltaudaff  ill 
the  hope  of  being  made  Bishop  of  8t.  David'a. 
He  was  a  witty,  brilliant,  but  egotistical 
writer.  His  most  famous  iKXiks,  both  written 
in  Latin,  are  the  '*  Topography  of  Ireland** 
(1 IS8 )  and  the  **  Itinerary  through  Wales  ** 
(1191). 

Giraxd  (zhgriir'),  Jean  (GB^ooi&Eh  1765- 
1860;  Swiss  educator;  b.  Fribourg;  entered 
the  Franciscan  order;  became  acquainted  with 
Pestalozzi  in  Bern;  recalled  to  Fribourg  to 
take  charge  of  the  primary  school  confided  to 
the  Franciscans  by  the  municipality;  aoon 
mafte  the  school  the  rival  of  the  achoole  of 
Fellenberg  in  Hofw^yl  and  of  PestaJossi  to 
Vverdon.  Church  d i flic ul ties  le<l  to  the  sup- 
pression of  his  system;  he  retired,  1823;  Prof. 
of  Philosophy   in  Lucerne,   182!i-34. 

Girard  (jt-nlrd').  Stephen,  1760-1831;  Amer- 
ican philanthropist;  b.  near  Bordeaux,  Fmnoe; 
settled  in  Philiidelphia,  Pa.,  17G9;  engami  in 
the  American  coasting  and  W.  India  trade  and 
other  business;  became  a  private  banker  (1812) 
and  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  U,  8.;  loaned 
the  National  Government  several  millions  dur* 
ing  the  War  of  1812-15;  was  very  eccentric  in 
his  habitSj  a  frt^^thinkcr^  ungracious  in  man- 
ner, ill-tempered,  and  li%'ed  and  died  without  a 
friend;  but  was  always  a  liberal  benefactor  of 
the  public  cluiri ties,  and  even  of  churches^  which 
he  despised.  During  neveral  yellow  fever  sea- 
MMiiH  in  Philadelphia  he  was  active  in  retievifig 
distress  by  free  expenditure  of  money  and  per- 
sonal care  of  the  sick;  and  at  his  death  nearly 
all  his  estate  was  bequeathed  to  various  cliar- 
i table  and  mnntcipat  institutions  of  Philadel- 
phia and  New  Urleaiii^^  and  to  the  founding  of 
the  Girard  College  for  orphan  boys. 

Girard    College,    educational    institution    in 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  founded  by  the  bequest  of 
about  $8,ani),00(i,  left  by  Stephen  Girard,  for 
the  benetit  of  poor  white  male  orphans,  who 
are  admitted  bt^tween  the  ages  of  aix  and  ten, 
and,  according  to  the  will  of  the  founder,  are 
to  be  apprenticeil  U>  some  industrial  t>ceupa- 
tion  when  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  anil 
eight4*en.  The  buildings  are  2  m.  NW,  of  the 
old  state  house,  in  a  fine  enclosure  of  forty-one 
acres.  The  principal  building  {U\9  ft.  long, 
111  ft.  wide,  and  97  ft.  high,  with  fine  Corin- 
thian columns,  each  55  ft.  nigh  J  is  by  far  the 
best  specimen  of  Greek  architecture  in  the  U.  S. 
It  is  built  mainly  of  white  marble,  with  no 
inllammable  material,  aa  nearly  as  possible  in 
neoordance  with  minute  directions  left  by  Mr. 
Qirard.  according  to  whose  will  no  minister  or 
ecclesiastic  of  nny  sect  "r  Church  is  allowed 
to  visit  the  premises  on  any  pretext,  or  to  have 
any  conniption  with  the  institution.  The  con 
struction  of  the  buildings  was  begun  1833  and 
finis he<l  1848,  In  l!KHi  the  productive  funds 
amounted  to  |!22,2*#4.650 ;  the  value  of  grounds, 
buildings,    and    eifuipments    was    report^xj    at 
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i3y500,000 ;  professors  and  instructors,  64 ;  stu- 
^oits,  1,736. 

Ginraia  (zh^rftrd&A'),  ftmile  de,  1806-81; 
French  journalist;  b.  Paris;  natural  son  of 
Cocnte  Alexandre  de  Girardin;  after  connection 
with  sereral  publications,  was  editor  of  La 
Frr99e,  1836-56;  La  UberU,  1866-70,  and  Iai 
Frmmet  after  1874;  attached  to  the  Journal 
OficM,  1872;  influential  in  establishing  sav- 
iBir*  banks  and  publishing  cheap  and  good 
literature;  acquired  much  political  power;  per- 
suaded Louis  Philippe  to  abdicate,  1848;  op- 
pt«««d  Napoleon  III  after  1851 ;  became  a  Sen- 
stiir,  1870;  advocated  chan^ng  France  to  a 
frd^ral  republic,  1871;  publisheid  manj  polit- 
ical brochures,  besides  *'  Questions  of  My 
Time."  **  Man  and  Woman,"  "  Grandeur  and 
f)k«rline  of  France:  Questions  of  the  Years 
1M74  and  1875,"  and  other  works. 

Girardin,  Francois  Avgiitte  Saint  MaiCy 
I'M* I -73;  French  educator;  b.  Paris;  earlj  be- 
rame  a  journalist  and  politician;  received 
prizes  from  the  French  Academy  for  papers 
«m  Li-sap  (1822),  on  Bossuet  (1827),  and  for 
hi*  **  View  of  French  Literature  in  the  Six- 
t«^nth  Century";  succeeded  Guizot  as  Prof,  of 
Ht»t«»ry  at  the  Sorbonne,  1831;  exchanged 
rhair  for  that  of  French  Literature  and  Poetry, 
1H34,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  deliv- 
rrrd  lectures,  often  to  an  audience  of  3,000  or 
4.*sMi  people;  succeeded  Sainte-Beuve  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Journal  des  Savanit,  1869;  was 
a  man  of  enormous  acquirements. 

Giraaole  (jlr'A-sOl),  precious  stone  of  various 
colors  and  qualities,  but  all  distinffuished  by  a 
*tmfli|r.  deep  reflected  light.  The  fire  opal  and 
<|uartJE  resinite  are  among  its  varieties.  Fine 
•pi^imens  bring  high  prices.  This  .stone  is 
fitund  in  many  countries,  but  f^ood  specimens 
are  rare.  The  same  name  is  given  to  several 
oth<*r  minerals  which  afford  bright  tints  in  a 
•trong  sunlight. 

Gird'er,  beam  or  truss.  A  simple  girder  is 
onr  supported  at  its  two  ends,  while  a  con- 
tinuous girder  is  supported  at  its  ends  and  at 
one  or   more  intermediate   points.     Wrought- 


Box  GraoKK. 


Plats  Qirdcs. 


iron  and  steel  I-beams  are  extensively  used  as 
rird^rs  in  sizes  up  to  20  in.  in  depth  and  40 
ft.  in  length.  Piste  girders  are  made  by  rivet- 
ing four  angle  irons  on  a  vertical  plate,  and 
then    generally    adding    two    narrower    cover 
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plates;  these  are  much  employed  for  bridges 
of  from  30  to  100  ft.  span.  A  box  girder  has 
two  web  plates  which  inclose  a  rectangular 
space  between  them;  these  are  less  frequently 
used  than  plate  girders.  Solid  I-beams  and 
plate  ffirders  are  employed  in  the  construction 
of  buildings  and  bridges.  For  bridges  from 
100  to  200  ft.  in  length  the  lattice  girder  is  a 
favorite  form ;  this  consists  of  angles  and  cover 
plates  like  the  plate  girder,  but  the  web  is 
made  up  of  diagonal  members  instead  of  a 
solid  plate.  In  Europe  lattice  ffirders  or 
trusses  are  used  for  long  span  bridges,  while 
in  the  U.  S.  pin-connected  trusses  are  em- 
ployed, and  to  these  the  word  ffirder  is  not 
generally  applied.  In  a  plate  girder  the  covers 
and  angles  constitute  the  flanges,  while  in  a 
lattice  girder  these  are  generally  called  the 
chords.  When  the  girder  is  supported  at  its 
two  ends,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  top 
flange  is  in  compression  and  the  lower  flange  is 
in  tension,  while  a  solid  web  is  under  shearing 
stress. 

Gir'dle  of  Ve'niiSy  very  aberrant  jellyflsh; 
occurring  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  belonging 
to  the  ctenophores.  In  its  early  stages  it  is 
ovoid  and  resembles  its  allies,  but  as  it  grows 
larger  it  elongates  at  right  angles  to  the  major 
axis  of  the  b^y,  so  that  when  adult  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  ribbonlike  organism  which  may 
atUin  5  ft. 

Girgehy  or  Geergeh  (jdr'je),  Esyptian  town; 
of  Christian  origin;  on  the  Nile;  about  108 
m.  below  Thebes  and  12  m.  from  the  ruins  of 
Abvdos;  formerlv  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  a  tovm  of  fine  appears  nee,  with  its  palm 
trees,  eight  minarets,  and  Roman  Catholic 
monastery  (the  oldest  in  Egypt),  standing 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  The 
Nile  is  now  rapidly  washing  it  away. 

Girgenti  ( j^r- j^n'tS) ,  town  of  Sicily;  prov- 
ince of  Girgenti;  84  m.  8SE.  of  Palermo; 
founded  584  B.C.  by  a  Greek  colony  from  Gela, 
at  the  foot  of  an  older  acropolis  called  Cam- 
icus.  In  the  days  of  its  greatest  prosperity 
Agrigentum,  or  (Greek  name)  Akragas,  con- 
tain^ 200,000  inhabitants,  and  including  sub- 
urbs the  population  is  said  to  have  reached 
800,000.  The  government,  though  sometimes 
in  the  hands  of  a  tyrant,  was  generally  free 
and  independent  till  the  time  of  the  Punic 
wars,  when  the  city  became  a  Roman  posses- 
sion, and  soon  began  to  decline.  In  a.d.  826 
it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  who  held  it 
nearly  300  years;  since  that  time  it  has  shared 
the  changing  fortunes  of  the  island.  Conspicu- 
ous everywhere  rise  vast  temples,  more  or  less 
in  ruins,  which  bear  splendid  witness  to  its 
former  greatness.  Among  these  are  the  tem- 
ple of  Concord,  a  beautiful  Doric  structure, 
and  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  ancient 
temples;  the  temple  of  Juno,  also  in  partial 
preservation;  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  the  largest  in  Sicilv,  and  still  imposing 
in  its  ruins.    Pop.  ( 1901)' 25,024. 

Girondists  (jl-rOn'dlsts),  French  political 
party  uf  the  Revolution,  named  from  its  lead- 
ers, the  deputies  of  the  department  of  Gironde. 
Its  most  prominent  members  were  Vergniaud, 
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GenBonn^t  Guadet,  BriHHot  (from  wliom  they 
were  samotimes  styled  BrisaotiiiH) ,  CtdifJorept* 
Duens,  Boyer-FonfrMe,  Limvet,  Potion.  Valaz^. 
Biwot,  Bflrbaroux,  iBiiiirtl,  Lanjuiriaii^,  Carra, 
and  Habaut  Saint- fitienne.  They  promoted 
the  proclamation  of  the  republic  ( iSepteml>ert 
17021,  but  opposed  the  ultrarevoliitionary 
party,  called  the  Monta^narda,  who  charged 
them  with  plotting  against  the  unity  of  the 
republic  and  aiming  at  a  federal  orguoizution. 
On  Mav  31,  1793,  twenty  two  of  them  were 
arrestofi,  and  on  October  31«t  twenty -one  were 
executed.  The  other  Girondist  leaders  es- 
caped, and,  after  vainly  attempting  to  revolu- 
tianize  several  departments,  were  extirpated, 

Girton  (g^r'tfln)  Coriege,  educational  inati- 
tution  for  women  at  Cambridge^  England;  in- 
corporated,  1H72;  course  cjccupies  three  yean*, 
hall  of  each  year  being  sfHfnt  in  residenci^;  in- 
struction is  given  to  a  large  extent  by  mem- 
bers of  Cambridge  Univ.;  organization  is  essen- 
tially similar  to  that  of  Newnham  College. 
The  students  are  admitted  to  the  honora  ex- 
aminations of  Cambridge  Univ.,  and  receive 
certiiioatea  stating  what  e.\aminations  they 
have  passed,  but  do  not  obtain  degrees. 

Gis^'cOf  name  of  tliree  Carthaginian  generals: 
( 1 )  a  son  of  Hamilcar,  who  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Carthaginians  by  Gelo  at  Uimera,  480  B.C., 
wa»  forced  to  go  to  Selinns,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself;  <2)  a  son  of  Hanno,  distin- 
guished, 340  d.Cm  in  the  war  against  Timoleon; 
(3)  the  commander  of  the  Carthaginians  at 
Lilybaium. 

Gitschin  (glchin),  town  of  Bohemia;  50  m. 
NE,  of  Prague;  noted  for  the  encounter  which 
took  place  here  (June  29,  1806)  between 
Prince  Frederick  Charles  of  Prussia  and  the 
Austrian  general  Clam-Gallas,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated. 

Gittitli  <g!t't!th),  ancient  Hebrew  musical 
instrument,  supposed  to  have  been  taken  by 
King  David  from  the  PhiliMtine  city  of  Gath 
to  Jerusalem;  word  appears  in  titles  of  Psalm 
viii,  Ixxxi,  and  Ixj^xiv,  possibly  composed  I  r 
use  with  this  instrument. 

GJudici  (j6'd€^-ch$),  Paolo  Emiliam,  1812-72: 
Italian  author;  b.  Sicily;  removed  to  Florence, 
1840,  and,  1&44,  published  **  History  of  Italian 
Literature'';  professor  at  Pisa,  1849-62,  and, 
185$),  Prof,  of  Esthetics  at  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Florence^  and  its  secretary;  also 
published  "History  of  Italian  Municipalities/* 
"  History  of  Fine  Arts  in  Italy/*  "History  of 
the  Italian  Theater/*  etc- 

Giuiio  Romano  (j51(-6  r^t-mlL'nO),  properly 
GiL'Uo  GiANUZZi  or  DEI  GiANUZZi;  called  also 
G.  Pjppi.  as  beinj^  the  grandson  of  Filippo  or 
"  Pippo/*  1492-154(1;  painter  and  architect;  h. 
Rome.  As  a  painter  much  of  his  reputation 
has  been  due  to  his  association  with  KaphaeU 
who  held  him  in  hipli  esteem,  intrusted  to  him 
the  execution  of  important  works,  and,  dying, 
confided  to  him,  along  with  Gianfranceaco  Pen- 
ni,  the  finishing  of  his  uncompleted  pieces. 
His  most  important  works  are  the  **  Defeat  of 
th<»  Giants"  and  **  Life  of  Psyche,"  in  the 
PalAm>  del  T§  at  MaotUA. 
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Giurgeiro   (jiV-jfi'v6)«  town  of  Roumania,  cm 

the  Danube;  opposite  Rustchuk;  40  m,  8W. 
of  Bucharest;  exports  corn,  i^alt.  and  petro- 
leum; settled  by  the  Genoese*  undf*^  ♦^'"  *"imii 
of  8t.  George,  in  the  fourteenth  c'  ^n* 

spicuouH  in  the  wars  l»etweeu  Turk- , 
aia  since  1771.    Pop,  (1899>   13,1»7^. 

Giich  (g§'z«).    See  Ghizch. 

Gla'bno,  important  family  of  the  _„_^ 
plebeian  gens  Acilia,  of  which  the  moat  dSsI 
guished  name  is  that  of  Manrts  AciLira 
Glaurio,  who  became  tribune  of  the  p«M^ple, 
201  B.C.;  a  decemvir  of  sacred  rites,  21)0; 
prfetor,  196;  consul,,  191;  conductetl  with  sue- 
ces8  the  war  in  Greece  against  Antiociius  HI 
of  Syria  and  his  allies;  triumphed  in  UH),  and 
after  IHO  B.C.  witiidrew  from  public  life.  An- 
other of  the  same  name  was  pra'tor  urbanua, 
70  B.C.;  consul,  07;  proconsul  in  Cilicia,  66, 
where*  after  an  inglorious  campaign  againal 
Mithridates,  he  was  succeeded  by  Pompey;  a 
pnntitT,  57  a.c.  He  was  a  grandson  of  P.  Mil- 
cius  Sceevola,  and  had  a  high  reputation  lA 
a  jurist, 

GU'cial  Drift    See  Dairr. 

GUcial  Pe'riod-    See  PLiaatocEfE 

Glacier  ^glfi'ah^^r),  a  stream  or  sheet  of  let' 
fed  by  Hnows  on  mountains  or  plateaus,  and 
slowly  descending  to  lower  levels  where  It 
melts' away.  The  ice  of  which  glaciera  are  com- 
poBcd  has  a  gratnilar,  brittle  texture,  due  to 
the  air  bubbles  which  permeate  it.  Four  typti 
of  glacial  form  may  be  dintinguished:  (1) 
pine  glomerB^  which  accumulate  in  higli 
voirs  separated  by  sharp  ridges,  and  de 
in  long,  narrowing  ice  tongues  along  strep  vml- 
leys  to  lower  ground.  Short  glaciera*  melting 
away  on  the  mountain  slopes,  are  catted  g]«* 
ciers  of  the  second  order,  in  distinction  from 
the  larger  ones.  The  Alps  possess  249  tflacierf 
of  the  first  order  and  OOti  of  the  aeoofia.  The 
greatest  of  these  is  the  Aletsch  glri'*!^-  '  '  nu  | 
from  head  of  reservoir  to  end  of  ic^  ter 

proper  occupying  10  m.    Glaciers  v\  ne 

type    are    found    in    the    Pyrenees,    Cm     i    i- 
Himalayas,  T*ien  Shan,  Cordilleras  of   N.  ^\wi 
S.    America   in    high    latitudes,   and    the    "Sew 
Zealand  Alps.      (2)    The  Mataspifm  gUui^  of 
the  St.  Elias  range  of  Alaska  alone  reprraeata 
the  sec<md  tj^pe  of  form,  in  which   thtf>  upp«f 
parts  of  the  feeding  glaciers  correspond  to  Uie 
Alpine    type,    but    in    which    the    dMomdlnf 
streams  unite  and  broaden  out  in  an  ext<lttiv* 
ice  plain  on  the  lower  ground  in  front  of  Um 
mountains    which    gather    their    snows,      Thif 
Muir  glacier,  2()0  ft.  high,  has  a  width  of  3  m^  ^ 
where    it    falls    into    Glacier    Bay.      (3)    111*) 
Scandinavian  type,  in  which  a  broad  sheft  of  j 
ice    accumulates    on    a    mountainotifl    plnti^an 
without  sharp  dividing  ridges,  and  gives  forth  i 
from  its  margins  many  ice  tongues  which  d«*  ; 
ftcond  iutri  the  valleys/   The  largt?st  snowy  lot 
field  of  this  kind  is  the  Justedalsbraer,  with 
an   area  of  350  sq.  m.,  giving  rise  to  twmtj 
ftrst^rder    glaciers    and    many    smaller    oims.  I 
f4)    The  fourth   type  is  found   in  GreenlAiidi 
where   nearly   the   whole   country    is  drowned 
under    a    heavy    ice   sheet.     The    area   of    the 
Greenland  sheet  is  estimated  at  330,000  aq.  m. 


LOOKINO  ACflOSS  THE    UNTEB-AAR   GLACIER. 

CIKVAMCa   AhO   tttOIAL   MOMAiHi. 


L^TCRJNQ    THE   SLA, 


THE    MUm   GLACIER,   ALASKA, 


THE   COA8T   OF    LAfiRADQR. 
i«rv  flat  or  ttti  «47|h. 


AN    ICEBERa   WHICH    HA5   SHIFTED    ITS    »»LANE    OF 
EQUILIURIUM, 


OLACIERS    AND    tCEBERGS. 


Gl^^mOLUB 


Tim  lalaad  Im  Immi  bwn  traTei^ed  by  many 
Arrtic  f^i»lnrvriK  inrludifig  Nordettukiold,  Jea- 

Tlni  Duun  iratfijifs  of  «  ^lat'ier  are :    ( 1 )  The 

or    ri4gi4    of    debris,    oorapused    of 

mad  grmvtl  derived  from  the  aides  of 


««  C4Jijitn«o  IH>W}(  ^roNHi  and  Rosatta 


Ikt  vmllfT*  thmiish  which  Iha  glACier  pasaeft, 
Ml  4cfmiU»d  a*  it  wMie«  ftw»y.  (2)  Vre- 
wMA  &ro  iratuivcrsi!,  long^itndinalp  mnd 
or  lOArjcltiaL  Thr  tranxvrrs^  croTiusvi 
kirmmi  hf  Ib4«  hrmiking  of  thi*  ir«»  an  it 
'  "  wi  thi!  tongitudinnl  are 
■voba^y  fortnfHl  by  (irt^natire  eauatng  tlic  ice 
m  aepArmtv  in  a  iraii«vvnie  direction  to  thi> 
^    r  of  bri»i^ur>>«    '•'*'*  *♦»"  "I'Tjrinjil  ure  formeil 


Igr  alraiii  |pt«*T 
lolth^i 

Th- 


i»rr^    aa    wlu'Zi    the 
iltfwish   a    narrow    f»ari   of    ttie 
iUlfiifi  frmn  the  prmmum  prodyc 
^ma  cmtmaiti.     ( i)  Dirt  bandM. 


the  more  rafiitl 

<3»  The*  rpinotl 

nftvcrno  from  Ion- 

iinl    frmn    latcrtit 

gkcirr    ia    «que«?7e<J 

vallov.    and 


mnd   till' 
Dht   amfaer.      As    t 

ihaa   th^   laU'falf 
fcrnhrtL      fB\ 
■t  til   rivi 
SfBllM    »li«rU    hii 

vikii  lh#  (liUtair 
iK^»  ($j  Cflai;k>r  Ubh«.  itUlni  of  r(»ck  rciitiii|( 
tm  pilaff*  fit  lee  aitaatMl  upon  thi!  atirfao^  of 
Hit  f)feeiar,  Tlia  fHUm  ar<«  formed  by  tbr* 
«if  Ika  ice  away  from  that  i»n  which 
rtftla.     (7)  tSUHer  mark*,  gioovwi,  or 

^**^,  ft«nDad  by  tbi*  nibbintf  or  plow- 

i^  of  tiki  bovldaiv  wkicb  tha  glaokr  carriiM, 


the    curvu»   take   tho 
IfniiiifM,   formed   by 
'  di*cp  eradce.  ex* 
f   fr«t  dM,  down 

iit»*r  fi'vrtjcraiei  like  thim- 


fmbedded  in  its  sidea.  aj^nai  the  surfacea  of 
the!  rockii  in  iU  pathway.  Ihcac  ure  not  only 
ohs€rvi>4l  aJung  th«»  aidoH  of  the  vallc^yn  through 
which  cjiiisUng  gltKMers  pass,  but  in  vaDeya 
from  which  glaciena  have  tong  since  disap' 
poared*  Giacier8  move  downward  at  the  rate 
of  from  18  to  24  in.  a  day«  till 
on  the  k)wer  levt?ls  they  melt 
into  a  muddy  stream  of  icensold 
water*    Sec  Icebebo. 

GladiatOTSf  in  Roman  antiq- 
uity, men  who  fought  with  eacn 
other  or  with  wild  animals  at 
the  public  games.  They  wore 
originally  captives,  shiver,  or 
condi*mned  criminalB;  but  un- 
der the  republic  free-born  citi- 
zen»,  and  under  the  empire 
knight»4,  senators*  and  even 
women,  fought  in  the  arena, 
ProfeHHJonal  gladiators  were 
trained  at  Rome,  Capua,  and 
Ravenna  by  overseers.  Wht^n  a 
gladiator  was  wounded  the  au- 
dience called  out  **  Habet/'  and 
he  hail  tn  lowtr  his  arniM.  If  the 
pwpU?  wiHheil  him  to  be  killed 
they  turned  up  their  thumbs, 
while  the  pressing  down  of 
ihumbfl  or  the  waving  of  hand* 
kerehiefii  expr««8ed  the  deaire 
lliiit  his  life  be  spared.  They 
were  divided  into  many  claam's, 
distinguished  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  fought  or  the  weap- 
ons they  UH<NJ.  GturJiatorial 
con  testa  were  first  exhibited  at  Rome»  2lJ4  bx\, 
and  continued  till  h^D,  404,  when  they  were 
abolished  by  Honoriui*.  After  Trajiin*»  triumph 
ovwr  the  Decian.4  more  than  10,000  gladiators 
wen»  exhibit'Hl.  Rome  waa  bnperili^  abt.  712 
fi.c.  by  a  rebellion  of  gladiators. 

Gladiolns    (gift  drn  IOm),  genua  of  planta  of 
the  iriH  family.    Mont  of  the  species  have  bulba 


COMMOVff  QuuiioLua. 

and  are  B.   African.     The  Qladiolvm  §rgeium 
and    communis   of   fCurofje  at  ono  Uma  wera 
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GLADSTONE 


prized  in  medicine.  The  fitarchy  bulbs  of  some 
African  speciea  are  used  as  foodi  but  the  genua 
is  cliiefly  noteworthy  for  ita  beautiful  flowerj*, 
the  ornament  of  almost  every  garden.  Many 
splendid  VArieties  have  been  proijuced  by  cul- 
tivation and  hybridization. 

Glad 'atone,  William  Ewart,  lft09-98;  English 
statesman;  b,  Liverpool;  graduated  at  Oxford* 
1831,  and  entereil  political  life  and  Parlia- 
ment, 1832.  In  }HIH  lie  waa  appointed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  a  junior  lord  of  the  treasury,  and, 
1835,  Under  Secretary  of  Colonial  Affairs.  He 
became  suecesi^i  vel  y  a  meinbLT  of  the  Privy 
Council j  vice  president  of  the  btmrd  of  trade, 
and  Master  of  the  Mint.  In  1843  he  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Uipon,  but,  1845,  he  resiigned  bis 
of!ioe«  and  soon  after  became  Sec  re  tar  j^  for  the 
Colonies  under  Peel.  ConcurriuK  m  Peel's 
free-trade  uipaAurt':*,  lie  re^^igued  hiii  seat  for 
Newark,  1H415,  and,  IH-iT,  was  clioaen  to  repre- 
aent  the  Univ.  of  Oxford,  In  1863  be  intro- 
duced bia  celebrated  budget  in  a  seriea  of  ad- 
dresaeai  which  wt-re  pronounced  by  Lord  John 
HuBaell  the  *^  ablest  ejcpositions  of  the  true 
principle*!  of  finance  ever  delivered  by  an  Eng- 
Ush  statesman."  In  1868,  under  Lord  Derby, 
he  was  appointed  Lord  High  Commissioner  Ex- 
traordinary to  the  Itinian  Islands^  and,  1859, 
under  Palmer ston,  again  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Gladstone  was  daiuied 
as  an  advanced  Liberal.  In  1805  he  repre- 
sented Lancashire,  and,  18D8,  Greenwich.  After 
Palmerston^s  death,  1805,  he  became  leader  of 
the  House  of  Coramona;  but  a  reform  bill  in- 
troduced by  liim  was  defeate<l,  and  he  retiigned. 
In  1808  he  introduced  resolutions  in  favor  of 
tlie  disestablishment  and  disendowmeui  of  the 
Irish  Church,  and  a  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Commons,  but  rejected  by  tlie  Peers.  In  De- 
cember, Gladstone  succeeded  Disraeli  as  Pre- 
mier. The  Irish  Church  bill  was  passed  at 
the  session  of  180^,  and  the  Irish  Land  Act, 
1870.  In  1873  he  introduced  for  the  reform 
of  university  education  in  Ireland  a  bill  which 
led  to  bis  resignation;  but  he  was  recalled  to 
his  post  within  a  few  days,  Disraeli  having  de- 
clined to  form  a  cabinet.  In  the  election  of 
1874  Disraeli  became  Premier  and  Gladstone 
retired  from  the  leadership  of  his  party. 

For  six  years  he  occupied  himself  with  lit- 
erary  and  historical  studies;  but,  1880,  the  Lib- 
eral party  came  back  with  an  overwhelming 
majority  and  Gladstone  again  became  Premier. 
Conditions  were  not  propitious  for  a  peaceful 
administration.  Troubles  in  S.  Africa,  in  the 
Sudan,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Ireland  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  the  Government  from  dealing  with 
domestic  c<Jncems.  In  1885  Gladstone  carrietl 
»  vast  scheme  of  parliamentary  reform  by 
which  the  constituencies  were  arranged  in  more 
oearly  proportionate  divisions.  Irish  members 
were  an  element  of  turbulence  and  uncertainty. 
At  length  they  joined  with  the  Conservative 
party  on  one  clause  of  the  budget,  and  the 
Qovernmcnt  was  defeated.  Though  Gladstone 
renigned  and  Lord  Salisbury  became  Prime 
Minister,  the  new  government  had  not  a  work- 
ing majority.  At  the  general  election,  1885, 
tlM»  LiberaU  ware  overwbeUniagl^  Tiotorious, 


and  for  the  third  time  Gladstone  was  called  to 
the  head  of  alTairs. 

On  coming  into  power  he  shocked  and 
alienated  many  friends  by  introducing.  1886,  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  parlia- 
ment, which  opened  one  of  the  most  violent 
periods  of  British  parliamentary  agitation. 
The  defection  of  Gladstone's  former  friends 
and  the  formation  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
party  caused  the  defeat  of  the  GovemmenU 
For  six  years  Gladstone  led  the  Opposition  and 
advocated  autonomy  against  the  coerci\-e  policy 
of  the  Conservatives,  but  in  February,  1893, 
returned  to  power  for  the  fourth  time,  he  in- 
troduced the  measure  for  Irish  self  govern^ 
ment,  which,  modified,  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  in  Beptember  by  a  majority  of  34, 
but  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  I^rds  by 
a  vote  of  419  to  41-  On  account  of  failing 
eyesight,  Gladstone  retired  from  the  premier- 
ship March  2,  1804.  He  died  at  Hawarden, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His 
most  important  literary  works  are:  **  The 
State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church,** 
'"  Studies  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age," 
*' Juventus  Mundi,"  **  The  Vatican  Decrees," 
*' (Jleaninga  of  Past  Years,"  "The  Irish  Ques- 
tion." 

Glaisher  (girah^r),  James,  1800-1 903;  Eng- 
lish meteorologist  and  aeronaut;  l>.  Loodon; 
183S-3t),  assistant  at  Cambridge  Observatory; 
1K3G,  assistant  in  astronomical  department  of 
the  Royal  Observatory;  1840-47  superintend- 
ent of  the  magnetical  and  meteorological  de- 
partment; founded  the  Royal  Meteorological 
St*cietj';  became  F.  R.  S.,  1839,  for  his  me- 
teorological observations  made  in  Uilloons;  at- 
tained. 1803,  the  height  of  37,000  ft.  abovi?  the 
earth's  surface;  1865,  president  of  the  meteor- 
ological department  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade;  author  of  numerous  work*  on  astron- 
omy, meteorology,  and  tlie  science  of  numbers, 
including  **  Hygrometrical  Tablea,"  **  Tra%'els 
in  the  Air,'*  an  edition  of  Flammarion's  **  At- 
mosphere," and  of  Guillemin's  "The  World  of 
Comets,"  and  the  completion  of  the  "  Factor 
Tables"  begun  by  Burkhardt,  1814,  and  con- 
tinued by  Dase,  1802-06. 

Glands,  general  name  of  a  variety  of  orgsna 
whose  functions  are  to  elaborate  the  various 
products  of  secretion  from  tlie  blood,  to  pjer- 
form  certain  ofTjces  connected  with  absorption 
and  assimilation,  and  to  assist  in  preparing 
and  maintaining  the  circulating  duid  in  a 
normal  condition.  Anatomists  usually  divide 
glands  into  true  secreting  glands,  having 
ducts  or  canals  from  which  the  secretion  is 
delivered,  and  ductless  glands.  Of  the  first 
class  are  the  mammary,  salivary,  and  lachry- 
mal glands,  the  liver,'  kidneys,  etc.,  each  of 
which  furnishes  a  peculiar  secretion  or  eaccre- 
tion.  according  as  the  product  is  to  be  used 
again  for  digestion  or  assimilation,  as  the 
milk  or  saliva,  or  to  lie  cast  out.  as  the  urine 
and  the  perspiration.  The  parotid  glands  are 
situatcKl  one  in  front  of  each  ear:  their  swell- 
ing produces  mumps.  These  glands  have  a 
structure  with  reference  to  tlie  arrangement 
of  the  nucleated  ajid  epithelial  cells  and  tubet 
or  cavitiea  which  form  a  part  of  their 
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position,  and  the  eells  which  effect  the  sefMi- 
ration  of  their  special  secretions  from  the 
blood  are  generally  in  the  relation  of  epithe- 
litun  eells  to  the  inversions  of  the  skin  or 
mocoas  membrane  that  form  the  greater  part 
of  their  follicles  or  tubuli,  and  in  the  act  of 
secretion  absorb  from  the  blood  its  watery 
and  saline  ingredients,  adding  to  them  a  sub- 
stance peculiar  to  each  gland;  as  panereatin 
in  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  the  biliary  salts 
of   the   hepatic   secretion.     Sebaceous  glands 


Mrcoc*  Glakduls  raoM  thb  Catttt  or  trb  Mouth. 

•.  larcMnwnt  of  areolar  tlHi^.  6.  Exeratory  duct. 
€€,  flseretinc  folttdet.  d,  Brmoehes  of  exereiory 
doei. 

ar^  found  on  those  parts  of  the  skin  where 
there  is  hair,  which  they  keep  soft  by  their 
otir  secretion.  They  are  also  found  about  the 
eara,  nose,  and  mouth.  Of  the  second  class, 
or  ductless  glands,  are  the  spleen,  the  supra- 
rmal  capnules,  and  the  thymus  and  thyroid 
glandft.  Although  they  pour  no  secretion  into 
any  duct  or  receptacle,  they  exert  an  influence 
on' the  blood  as  it  circulates  through  them  in 
special  reAsels  by  which  it  receives  properties 
that  fit  it  for  the  continued  work  of  nutri- 
titm.  Disease  of  these  ductless  glands  show 
that  their  internal  secretions  are  of  impor- 
tance. Goiter  is  due  to  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  Addison's  disease,  character- 
itrd  by  a  bronzing  of  the  skin  and  extreme 
wrakneaa,  is  due  to  disease  of  the  suprarenal 
f lands.  Such  diseases  are  now  treated  by 
dijtting  the  patient  with  the  extract  made  from 
healthy  glands. 

GUa'deri,  malignant  disease  of  the  horse 
and  other  equine  species;  highly  contagious, 
sad  may  be  communicated  to  man,  but  not,  it 
t*  said,  to  other  animals;  occurs  in  two  forms, 
depending  on  the  parts  affected.  When  in  the 
hmphatic  sjratem  it  is  called  farcy;  when  in 
the  naaal  cavities,  glanders.  The  pus  of  one 
will  produce  the  other,  and  farcy  always  ter- 
tninstaa    in    glanders,    unlets    arrested.      The 


treatment  In  both  forms  consists  in  good 
feeding,  tonics,  disinfectants,  and  detergent 
washes  and  applications,  particularly  carbolic 
acid  and  creosote.  The  administration  of 
iodin  is  generally  beneficial  in  chronic  cases. 
When  the  disease  is  communicated  to  man,  it 
is  usually  fataL 

GUn'Til,  or  Glan'yille,  Rannlf,  or  Ralph  de, 
d.  1190;  English  jurist;  b.  Stratford,  Suffolk; 
1165,  became  sheriff  of  York;  custodian  of 
Queen  Eleanor  at  Winchester,  1173-80;  cap- 
tured William  the  Lion  at  Alnwick,  1174;  jus- 
tice itinerant,  1175;  chief  justiciary  of  all 
England,  1180;  led  an  army  in  Wales,  1181; 
connected  with  the  English  Govt,  in  Ireland, 
1185;  removed  from  office  by  Richard  I  and 
imprisoned;  on  release  joined  the  Order  of 
the  Cross  and  went  to  the  Holy  Land;  died 
at  the  siege  of  Acre;  reputed  author  of  the 
earliest  treatise  on  the  Anglo-Norman  judicial 
mtem,  "Treatise  Concerning  Law  and  the 
English  Constitution." 

Gla'mSy  capital  of  canton  of  Glarus,  Swit- 
zerland; on  the  Linth;  shut  in  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, the  GULruish,  rising  6,153  ft.  to  the  S., 
the  Wiggis,  rising  6,033  ft.  to  the  NW.,  and 
the  SchUd,  rising  6,010  ft  to  the  E.;  has 
breweries  and  manufactures  of  cloth  and  cali- 
coes; founded  in  the  fifth  century  by  Fridolin, 
an  Irish  monk.  Zwingli  was  pastor  here, 
1506-16.  In  1861  more  than  500  buildings, 
including  the  old  parish  church,  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but  the  town  was  rebuilt  in  a 
substantial  manner.    Pop.  (1000)  4,940. 

Glai'gow,  city  in  Lanark  and  Renfrew, 
Scotland;  on  the  Clyde,  about  22  m.  above 
Greenock  where  the  river  broadens  out  into  the 
firth  of  the  same  name;  is  the  second  city  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  seventh  in  order 
among  the  cities  of  Europe.  The  larger  and 
older  part  of  the  citv  stands  on  hilly  ground 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  while  the  remainder 
stretches  over  a  gentlv  rising  slope.  Origi- 
nally a  few  scattered  houses  huddled  beneath 
the  cathedral  walls,  or  straggling  down  the 
ridge  of  High  Street  toward  the  river,  Glas- 
gow has  gradually  absorbed  neighboring  es- 
tates and  villages,  such  as  Gorbals,  ^der- 
ston,  Calton,  etc.,  still  traceable  by  their 
ancient  names,  till  it  now  covers  12,382  acres. 
The  Kelvin,  renowned  in  song,  crosses  its  W. 
portion  in  a  S.  direction,  and  joins  the  Clyde 
2  m.  below  Glasgow  bridge.  The  Molendinar 
Burn*  around  which  clustered  the  nucleus  of 
old  GlsHgow,  is  now  a  roofed-in  sewer.  The 
river  Clyde,  once  a  stream  easily  fordable  on 
foot,  has  been  deepened  till  it  is  now  naviga- 
ble by  the  largest  steamers.  Here  it  is  lined 
by  handsome  quays  and  spanned  by  nine 
bridges,  six  for  ordinary  traffic  and  three  for 
railways. 

Glasgow  is  substantially  built,  with  streets 
for  the  most  part  wide  and  regular.  Argyle 
Street,  the  main  thoroughfare,  running  paral- 
lel to  the  river,  continues  under  various 
names  in  one  unbroken  line  for  about  5  m. 
At  its  E.  end  stands  the  beautiful  tower  of 
the  old  town  jail  or  tolbooth,  now  known  as 
I  the  Cross  Steeple.     Here  is  the  site  of  the 
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Old  Town,  with  High  Strpet  to  the  N.,  rifiing 
to  the  cathedrnl  and  the  once  ariKtocratic 
quarter  of  the  Drygate,  the  Gallowgate  and 
Trongate  leading  £.  and  VV.,  and  the  Saltmar- 
ket  and  Bridgegate  S*  to  the  river.  The  prin- 
cipal  parka  are  the  Green  on  the  riverside, 
containing  the  Nelson  Monument;  the  Kel- 
vingrove  opposite  the  university,  containing 
a  fuuntain  and  mufteum ;  the  Queen^s,  close  to 
the  hattle  Hold  of  Langside;  tlie  Alexandra 
with  golf  linka  and  Hwiinming  pomi;  and  the 
grounds  of  the  Botanioil  Gardt-ns  with  winlt^r 
garden  and  planU  of  Bcientific  and  educa- 
tional  value.  Notable  buildings  include  the 
city  chambers,  post  office,  royal  exchange, 
stock  exchange^  8t.  Andrew's  halla,  Inatitute 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  art  gallery,  corjKiratton  gal- 
leries, the  cathedral,  university,  Royal,  Vic- 
t«iria,  and  Wi'stern  infimiaries,  and  William 
Quarrier*&  CJrphau    llouiew. 

Glasgow  has  great  natural  advantages,  be- 
ing Bituat^J  in  a  region  rich  in  coal  and  irort, 
and  on  a  river  without  a  bar  and  alTording  a 
ready  outlet  for  commerce,  Itj^  commercial 
prosperity  dates  from  ita  embarkation  in  the 
tobacco  and  sugar  trade  w^ith  the  U.  S.  and 
the  W,  Indies,  shortly  after  the  treaty  of 
Union.  Its  chief  manufarturca  arc  textiles, 
chemicals,  glass*  and  pottery,  niacbinery,  and 
steam Hhtps,  Steel  has  almost  entirely  dis- 
placed iron  in  the  Clyde  shipbuilding  trade, 
and  the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  Siemens 
prooeaa  is  carried  on  in  about  a  doxen  large 
works.  St.  Mungo  is  said  to  have  founded  a 
bishopric  here,  560 ■,  here  Watt  first  began 
to  improve  the  steam  engine;  and  The  Comet ^ 
the  first  boat  in  Europe  successfully  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  was  launched  here,  1812,  The 
earlier  history  of  Glasgow  is  identical  with 
that  of  ita  cathe<lral.  At  the  time  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  it  was  but  a  poor  town  of 
4,000«  During  the  reigns  of  Charles  I  and 
Charles  II  it  sutfered  grievously  for  the  cause 
of  the  Covenant,  which  perhaps  accounts  for 
its  taking  the  Hanoverian  side  in  tlie  re- 
bellions of  1715  and  1746.  Fop.  (1905) 
«09,986. 

GUsKOw,  Umver'aity  of,  noted  educational 
institution  in  Glasgow^  Scotland;  founded, 
1451;  chartered,  1577;  buildingfl  erected,  1632- 
56,  sold,  1864;  present  buildings  completed, 
187(K  The  university  comprises  a  splendid 
ptl«  of  bnildings,  on  the  N*  bank  of  the  Kel- 
vin, opposite  VVest  End  Park;  is  built  round 
a  central  quadrangle,  and  crowned  by  a  tower 
aod  spire  278  ft,  high.  Besides  the  regular 
academical  course,  there  arc  law,  divinity, 
medical,  and  scientific  examinations,  degrees, 
and  profeasorshipa.  Women  students  are  ad- 
mitted, but  are  taught  at  St.  Margaret's  Col- 
Ifife,  an  affiliated  institution* 

GUsa,  the  name  given  to  every  transparent 
bofly  which  is  brittle  and  sonorous  at  ordi- 
nary temperature,  becamess  soft  and  ductile, 
finally  melting,  under  the  induence  of  heat, 
and  which  preaanta  when  broken  the  peculiar 
ap|»earancu  known  at  the  vitreous  fracture, 
GlatM*  in  ita  simplest  form  is  composed  of 
ail  lea — auch  as  pur«  white  aand  and  two  or 


more  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  or  other  oxidca, 
such  as  lime  and  soda.  After  being  sifted  and 
mixed  together  the  materials  are  put  in  large 
clay  pots  set  in  a  furnace  and  subjected  to  a 
white  heat  until  melted  to  liquid  glass,  which 
ifl  then  allowed  Ui  cool  to  the  consistency  of  a 
thick  paste,  in  which  state  it  is  used  by  the 
workmen.  Bottles,  tumblers,  uine  glasses,  etc, 
are  made  by  gathering  a  bit  of  the  melted 
glass  on  the  end  of  a  long  blowpipe  and  blow- 
ing it  to  fill  a  mold.  For  making  plate,  crown, 
cylinder,  and  sheet  glass  other  [iroccssea  are  re- 
quired. 

The  art  of  glass  making  was  very  early  prac- 
t  i  ci'd  a  m  o  ng  1 1 1  e  Egy  p ti  ans.  Pa i  n  t i  ng«  n  n  a  U^m h 
at  Beni  Hassan,  supposed  to  date  from  abt.  3(M) 
B.C.,  represent  Theban  glass  hlowera  at  work 
with  hlowp](>es 
very  similar  to 
tho?«i  now  used. 
Ornaments  imi- 
tating  precious 
gems,  drinking 
vessels,  mosaic, 
figures  of  deities 
and  sacred  em- 
blems, and  even 
coffins,  show  that 
the  Egyptians 
had  attained  in 
the  art  of  glass 
making  excellent 
workmanship  and 
brilliancy  of  col- 
or. From  them 
the  Phcenicians 
are  supposed  to 
have  received  the 
art,  which  early 
nourished  at  Si- 
don  and  Tyre. 
In  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  have 
been  found  glass 
lenses,  va^s,  and 
bottles^  etc,  one 
of  which,  dating 
from  719  B.C., 
prem^rved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  r^arded 
as  the  earliei^t  dated  specimen  of  transparent 
glass.  The  making  of  glass  was  ejctensively 
and  skillfully  practiced  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
and  was  introduce^l  into  Home  in  the  time  of 
Cicero.  Under  Nero  improvements  were  made 
and  great  t^kttl  was  attained  In  the  produc- 
tion of  ornamental  articles. 

In  the  third  century  articles  of  gtasa  were 
in  common  use^  Numerous  specimens  have 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  showing  that  glass  was  uhchI  for  ad- 
mitting light  t'l  dwellings  in  Pompeii,  aa  w*ell 
as  window  framen  fille<l  with  a  transparent 
talc.  The  perfection  w^hich  the  art  had  at- 
tained among  the  Romans  is  attesti^^l  by  the 
Barberini  or  Portland  vase  in  the  British 
Mufleura,  said  to  be  the  most  bt^autiful  exam- 

f)le  known  of  glass  of  two  layers.  Tliia  was 
ound  about  the  middh*  of  sixteenth  century 
in  a  marble  sarc^iphagus  near  Rome.  After 
being  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  prin- 
cipal   ornament   in   the   Barber ini   Palaoe   in 
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Rome  it  was  purehmaed  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land for  £1,U29.  The  vase  is  10  in.  high,  com- 
poeed  of  two  layers  of  glass,  the  under  one  of 
a  deep  blue  color  and  the  outer  of  opaque 
white.  The  raised  figures  appear  in  white  on 
a  beautiful  background  of  blue.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  and  for  several  centuries  after, 
the  Venetian  was  the  most  famous  glass  in 
eommerce.  The  principal  works  were  at  Mu- 
rano,  an  island  adjacent  to  Venice.  Glass  mir- 
rors were  probablv  first  made  here,  and  they 
brrmme  famous  all  over  Europe.  The  Bohem- 
ians next  acquired  reputation  in  this  art, 
their  engraved  glass  becoming  especially  cele- 
brated. The  French  early  imitated  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Venetians,  and  after  they  had 
procured  workmen  from  Venice,  abt.  1666, 
works  were  erected  at  Tourlaville.     In   1688 

Th^vart  intro- 
duced the  meth- 
od of  making 
larse  plates  by 
casting  the  glass 
instead  of  blow- 
ing. In  1666  the 
manufacture  of 
glass  was  estab- 
lished at  St.  Go- 
bain  and  became 
very  successful, 
the  products  of 
the  establish- 
ment still  rank- 
ing among  the 
first  in  quality. 

The  first  posi- 
tive allusions  to 
the  use  of  glass 
for  windows  were 
made  bv  Lactan- 
tius  about  the 
close  of  the  third 
century,  and  by 
St.  Jerome  about 
the  close  of  the 
foortlu  It  is  asserted  by  the  Venerable  Bede 
that  glaaa  windows  were  first  introduced  in 
Kaglaiid,  674 ;  but  for  many  centuries  the  use  of 
window  glass  was  limited  to  churches.  Even  in 
the  sixteenth  century  in  England  and  the  sev- 
ff&teenth  in  Scotland  only  the  dwellings  of  the 
vvalthy  were  provided  with  glass.  The  manu- 
fsrture  of  window  glass  was  conducted  in 
England  as  early  as  1430,  and  soon  after  1557 
flint  glass  also  was  made  in  London.  The 
production  of  plate  glass  was  undertaken, 
1670,  at  Lambeth  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
vbo  imported  Venetian  workmen.  Other 
fiass  factories  sprang  up  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  Quality  of  the  English 
cTXHm  glaas  is  unrivalled.  Glass  appears  to 
kave  b^n  one  of  the  earliest  manufactures  in- 
tniduerd  into  the  U.  8.  A  glass  factory  was 
baiH  by  Robert  Hewes  in  Temple,  N.  H.,  1780. 
Cmwn  glass  was  first  made  in  Boston,  1703, 
and  became  celebrated.  CVown  glasH  workn 
wre  established  in  E.  Cambridge,  1825,  and 
others  for  bottles  and  for  flint  glass  about 
the  same  period. 

Optical  glasses  are  probably  as  old  as  glass, 
for  it  is  not  likely  that  men  who  worked  in 
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this  material  would  not  almost  at  once  ob- 
serve the  ma^ifying  properties  inherent  in 
every  piece  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
sides.  A  lens  was  found  in  Nineveh,  and 
China  chronology  states  that  the  Emperor 
Chan,  2283  b.c.,  observed  the  planets  through 
an  optical  glass.  A  tombstone  in  Florence 
declares  that  spectacles  were  invented  by  Sal- 
vino  d'Armato,  who  died  in  1317.  Kepler 
(1571)  is  regarded  as  the  modern  inventor  of 
the  telescope,  which  was  rediscovered  in  1606 
by  Hans  Lippershey,  of  Holland.  Glass  for 
optical  instruments  is  the  most  difficult  to 
make.  Cut  glass  is  glass  having  a  surface 
ground  and  polished  into  facets.  It  is  much 
used  for  table  articles. 

Coloring  or  staining  glass  is  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  manufacture,  involving  much 
skill.  At  one  time  dark  nuusive-colored  glasses 
were  generally  used.  By  color  en  masae  we 
mean  that  which  is  tinted  all  through.  At 
present  hues  are  conveyed  by  covering  a  body 
of  pure  flint  glass  with  one  or  more  thin  coat- 
ings of  intensely  colored  glass,  whether  of  blue 
from  cobalt,  green  from  iron  and  copper,  or 
ruby  from  gold.  The  more  metallic  coloring 
oxide  is  employed  the  less  lead  is  used,  so  as  to 
equalize  the  composition.  Massive  colors  pro- 
duce a  shadowy  blackness,  which  was,  how- 
ever, turned  to  account  by  the  artists  of  the 
Middle  Ages  by  leading  their  tints  of  blue, 
red,  yellow,  amethyst,  and  green  into  win- 
dows, either  thicker  or  thinner  or  solid  or 
cased  glass  as  the  required  effects  suggested. 

There  are  six  kinds  of  glass,  each  requiring 
a  peculiar  fabrication  and  a  peculiar  building 
and  furnace.  These  are  bottle,  crown,  sheet- 
window,  plate,  flint,  and  c3lored  glass.  As  a 
rule,  glass-houses  are  conical,  and  all  the  proc- 
esses are  conducted  on  one  floor.  All  furnaces 
are  buildings  of  circular  or  rectangular  form, 
four  different  kinds  being  needed,  which  are 
built  together  or  separately.  Of  these  one  is 
the  main  furnace,  employed  for  supplying  the 
melted  glass  from  the  pots  in  which  it  is 
contained;  of  the  others,  one  is  the  annealing 
furnace,  in  which  the  wares  are  annealed  or 
tempered  when  made  or  while  making,  and 
the  other  is  employed  for  baking  the  raw 
materials  combined,  and  called  frit  or  batch. 
There  is  also  the  flashing  furnace,  where  arti- 
cles being  made  are  rewarmed  or  restored  to 
suflicient  softness  as  they  cool.  The  furnace 
for  baking  and  partly  fusing  the  frit  is  called 
a  calcar,  and  that  for  annealing  a  leer.  An- 
nealing is  an  important  process  with  glass- 
ware. If  not  well  done,  the  articles  will,  it 
may  be  months  afterwards,  break  suddenly. 
This  results  from  a  different  arrangement  of 
the  molecules  caused  by  sudden  cooling. 

Pieces  or  objects  of  ancient  glass  dug  from 
the  ground  are  often  exquisitely  beautiful. 
Sometimes  they  are  like  the  richest  and  most 
varied  wings  of  butterflies  or  the  feathers  of 
peacocks,  presenting  every  shade  of  every  color 
known,  and  at  other  times  they  resemble  met- 
al. Soluble  or  water  glass  is  a  simple  sili- 
cate of  soda  which  is  perfectly  soluble  in  hot 
water,  but  which  becomes  hard  when  exposed 
to  the  air.    It  is  used  for  many  purposes — aa 
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ii  glazing  which  resists  wnter  and  tire,  as  ft 
cement  m  glaas,  and  aa  glue  or  iainglass  in 

coloring. 

Glais'-ctab,  name  ^ven  to  the  young  of  the 
spiny  lobaterR,  on  account  of  its  transparent 
character.  These  young  are  very  thin  and 
Icaflike,  and  farmeriy  were  regarded  aa  adults. 

Glass'ites,  followers  of  John  Olaas,  a  Scot- 
tish minister  who  became  pastor  at  Teaiing, 
Forfar,  1791,  and  formed  within  his  church, 
1726,  a  society  composed  of  those  whom  he 
considered  truly  spiritual  Christians;  deposed 
by  the  Assembly,  1730,  he  removed  to  Dundee 
Mid,  1733,  to  Perth,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Bobert  Sunderman.  The  Glassites  developed  a 
number  of  f»eculiaritie8  in  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  worship. 

Glass  PAint'ing,  art  supposed  to  be  of  By- 
zantine origin,  and  to  have  arisen  since  the 
banning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  oldest 
specimens  now  ejcisting  do  not  date  farther 
back  than  the  eleventh  century.  The  windows 
in  the  cathedrals  at  Angers  and  St,  Denis, 
the  oldest  of  which  the  date  is  certainly 
known,  were  painted  alxiut  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  France  has  continued  to  be 
the  richest  storehouse  of  painted  glass  of  the 
earliest  style.  The  art  reached  its  zenith 
sbciut  the  middle  ol  the  sijcteenth  century; 
but  in  the  next  century  had  entirely  declined. 
In  the  ancient  glass  pictures  the  figures  were 
formed  of  pieces  of  stained  glass,  and  the 
shadows  were  laid  on  with  dark  colors  and 
fixed  in  the  fire.  Intense  colors  were  exclu- 
sively employed,  ruby  and  blue  always  pre- 
dominant. 

When  figures  came  to  be  introduced,  they 
were  generally  grotesque  and  distorted:  but 
the  costumes  were  remarkably  correct.  The 
pieces  of  glass  were  larger,  and  a  single  figure 
was  often  made  to  occupy  a  whole  window, 
standing  beneath  an  elaborate  blue  or  red 
canopy.  Not  only  leaves,  plants,  and  trees, 
but  even  landscapes  and  buildings  in  perspec^ 
live,  appeared  in  the  later  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  After  a  long  decline,  the  nineteenth 
century  witnessed  a  revival  in  the  art  of 
painting  on  glass,  which  is  now  extensively 
practtc^  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and 
the  U.  S.,  the  finest  specimens  being  produced 
at  Munich  and  New  York.  In  earlier  periods 
it  was  devoted  chiefly  to  ornamenting  cathe- 
dral windows  with  sacred  illustrations,  but  it 
is  now  used  for  general  purposes  of  ornamen- 
tatioUf  embracing  a  wide  range  of  secular  sub- 
jects. 

Gl&ss  painting,  which  is  more  properly  a 
proms  of  staining,  differs  from  all  other 
■iyles  of  pictorial  art,  except  the  painting  of 
porcelain.  The  colors  are  different,  being 
wholly  of  mineral  composition,  and  are  not 
merely  laid  on  the  outside,  but  fixed  by  being 
fused  into  the  material.  The  mixture  is  usu- 
Mj  Laid  on  with  a  brush  as  in  ordinary 
pamting,  and  the  glass  being  then  exposed  to 
biiat,  the  flux  melia  and  simcs  into  the  body. 
In  the  history  i»f  the  art  two  leading  prooeeses 
have  been  prominent.  From  the  earliest  pe- 
riod until  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 


century  the  mosaic  system  prevailed.  In  this 
process  the  glass  was  colored  in  the  manu- 
lacture,  and  blocks  of  different  colors  having 
been  brought  together,  the  outlines  and  shadr 
ing  of  the  de-sign  were  proiiuced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  an  enamel  c<ilor. 

It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  the  beauty  ol 
the  cathedral  glass  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  was  in  the  brilliancv  of  the 
glass  and  the  skillful  arrangement  of  dc^sijm 
and  colors^  and  not  in  any  enamel  work.  The 
ordinary  method  of  glass  painting,  as  prac- 
ticed in  England,  is  to  um*  for  tlie  c*Mnrf<l 
parts  of  the  design  pieces  of  glass  differently 
colored  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  to 
employ  only  one  enamel  color,  brown,  for 
tracing  the  outlines  and  painting  the  shadows 
of  the  picture  upon  the  gla^s.  The  intamrl 
brown,  like  any  other  enamel  color,  consists 
of  coloring  matter  mixed  with  pulverised 
glass,  call^  flux  or  enamel.  When  this  i# 
laid  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  and  he 
in  an  oven  or  furnace,  it  melts,  in 
quence  of  being  more  fusible,  while  tlie  gl 
is  merely  at  a  red  heat;  on  being  eooMt 
hardens  and  produces  a  permanent  color 
the  surface  of  the  glass.  The  various  tint* 
of  yellow  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  pro- 
duced on  glass  without  altering  ita  surface^ 
These  are  produced  by  applying  a  **  stain,'* 
the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  oxide  or 
chloride  of  silver.  On  being  expoeed  to  the 
action  of  a  red  heat,  the  yellow  stain  pene- 
trates the  glass  and  imparts  to  it  its  tint. 

Glass'-snake,  name  applied  to  a  peculia? 
liKard  {Ophiosaurus  vcntralit)  of  the  8.  U.  S. 
The  outward  resemblance  to  a 
serpent  is  very  striking,  owing 
to  the  total  absence  of  exter- 
nal limbs  and  the  very  long 
body,  but  the  animal  is  never- 
thei<*sa  a  true  lizard.  The  tail 
is  readily  broken  by  a  blow, 
or  even  by  rough  handling, 
and  from  this  fact  and  its 
snakelike  appearance  the  pop- 
ular name  is  derived.  The 
glasB*snake  attains  a  length 
of  2  or  even  3  ft.,  is  green 
above,  with  black  markings, 
and  yellowish  below. 

Glass,  Sol'iible,  or  Walter  Glass,  artificial 
silicate  of  soda  or  potash,  or  a  double  aiUcate 
of  both  these  alkalies.  It  may  be*  formed  by 
fusing  8  to  10  part*  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda 
or  potash  with  15  parts  of  whit*  sand  or 
powdered  quartz  or  fimt.  Most  glass  is  slight- 
Iv  soluble  in  water,  because  of  the  alkaline 
matter  it  contains,  and  the  solubility  is  in* 
creased  by  heating  the  water.  Soluble  glass 
is  applied'  to  brick  and  stone  walls  to  harden 
them,  and  is  used  in  flreproofing,  in  fixing 
colors  on  cotton  and  paper,  in  making  artifi* 
cial  8ton»*,  etc. 

Gliss-spon'ges,  various  species  of  spongita 
t)c]onging  t*»  the  genera  HyulonemQ,  HoHrmi^ 
FherimeiiuM,  Kuptettella,  etc.,  of  the  family 
HemcHn«nida!.  They  fonn  a  firm  skeleton  of 
hyatioe     six^rayed     silieeoua     spicules      (eet 
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6ro3coi*),  which,  when  the  fleshy  portions 
Are  washed  away,  remain  hanging  together, 
forminc  a  framework  resembling  the  finest 
■poi  giaas.  In  some  forms  there  is  in  ad- 
dition a  eable  formed  of 
long  siliceous  spicules  which 
serve  to  anchor  the  sponge. 

OUnber's  (gla'b^rz)  Silt, 
called  formerly  aal  mira- 
hiUf  the  neutral  sulphate  of 
soda  found  native  in  sea 
water,  in  mineral  springs, 
and  especiallv  in  the  alka- 
line soils  and  waters  of  the 
W.  plains  and  mountains  of 
the  U.  8.  It  was  formerly 
much  used  in  medicine  as  a 
cathartic,  but  is  now  so  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  veterinary 
practice. 

GUn'dASy  bronze  founder 
of  JSgina;  flourished  abt. 
490-470  II.C.;  celebrated  for 
his  statues  of  combatants  in 
the  games;  cast  the  chariot 
and  a  statue  of  Gelo,  the 
Tyrant  of  Syracuse  and  con- 
queror in  Uie  chariot  race 
at  Olympia,  486  B.C.;  made 
statues  of  the  wrestlers 
Philo  of  Corey ra  and  Glau- 
cus  of  Carystus,  and  also 
of  Theagenes  the  Thasian, 
conqueror  at  the  Olympian 
games,  4S0  B.C. 

OUnco'ma,  a  disease  char- 
acterized by  increased  ten- 
sion inside  the  eyeball, 
caused  bv  the  augmented 
volume  of  the  vitreous  and 
aqueous  humors.  It  is 
marked  by  a  gradual  loss 
of  sight  and  by  pain,  often 
very  Intense.  It  is  acute  or 
chronic.  It  is  a  disease  of 
advanced  life,  and  frequent- 
ly leads  to  blindness. 

dau'conite,  a  mineral  of 
ffreen  color  occurring  abun- 
dantly in  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  greensands  and 
chloritic  marls,  and  com- 
posed of  silica  46  to  56  per 
cent,  ferrous  oxide  20  to  25 
per  cent,  potash  5  to  13  per 
cent,  alumina  4  to  14  per 
cent,  and  water  0  to  10 
per  cent. 

GUv'aUt  bronze  founder  of  Chios,  accord- 
isf  to  Herodotus,  though  others  assign  him 
ti)  S«iB06;  reputed  inventor  of  the  art  of  sol- 
ving bronze  and  of  tempering  it  by  fire  and 
^Ur;  most  celebrated  work,  a  bronze  bane 
^  vhich  was  placed  a  silver  vase  dedicated 
^  AlTsttcs  II,  King  of  Lydia,  to  Apollo  at 
l>*l|>hL 
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GlancuSy  B<eotian  fisherman  who,  according 
to  Greek  heroic  traditions,  by  luck  ate  of  a 
divine  herb  and  was  made  immortal  by  the 
gods  of  the  sea.  He  followed  after  the  ship 
Argo  and  prophesied  to  the  heroes  on  board. 

GUncuSy  companion  of  Sarpedon,  nephew  of 
Bellerophon,  leader  of  the  Lycians,  and  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  allies  of  the  Trojans. 
When  Glaucus  and  Diomedes  were  about  to 
fight  they  discovered  that  ancestral  ties  of 
hospitality  bound  them  together,  so  that  they 
separated  in  peace  after  exchansing  armor, 
Glaucus  giving  his  priceless  gold  armor  in 
exchange  for  the  bronze  armor  of  Diomedes. 
Glaucus  was  finally  killed  by  Ajax. 

Glebe  (ffleb),  in  English  and  Scottish  eccle- 
siastical Taw,  the  land  which  belongs  to  a 
church.  It  constitutes  a  part  of  the  revenue 
of  a  benefice,  and  is  vested  in  the  incumbent. 

Glede  (^IM),  bird  mentioned  in  the  author- 
ized English  version  of  the  Bible  under  this 
name;  generally  believed  to  be  the  common 
kite  of  the  Old  World,  though  some  make  it 
some  species  of  vulture. 

Glee,  musical  composition  in  three  or  four 
parts,  and  usually  of  two  or  more  movements; 
original Iv  written  for  voices  without  accom- 
paniment. It  is  of  English  origin,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  sprung  from  the  old  part  songs 
and  madrieals.  By  degrees  the  distinctive 
marks  of  these  several  classes  of  compositions 
have  been  obliterated,  and  the  name  glee  is 
given  in  a  broad  sense  to  almost  any  secular 
part  song. 

Gldg  (gleg),  George  Robert,  1706-1888; 
Scottish  author;  b.  Stirling;  served  in  Spain 
against  Napoleon,  1813,  and  in  the  U.  8.  in 
1814;  took  church  orders,  and  after  several 
preferments  was  chaplain  general  of  the 
British  army,  1846-75.  In  1848,  a  prebendary 
of  St.  Pauls;  author  of  many  works,  among 
which  are  "  History  of  British  India,  ''  Family 
History  of  England,"  "  Memoir  of  Warren 
Hastings,"  "  Military  History  of  Great  Brit- 
ain," "  Campaigns  at  Washington  and  New 
Orleans,"  "Life  of  W^ellington/' 

Glen'coe,  valley  of  Arg^ie,  Scotland;  scene 
of  a  massacre,  February  1,  1692.  The  Mac- 
donalds,  who  had  been  particularly  offensive 
in  their  reluctance  to  submit  to  the  rule  of 
W^illiam    III    and    Mary,   were    promised    full 

Sardon  if  they  would  render  submission  before 
anuary  1,  1692.  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  Master 
of  Stair,  taking  advantage  of  a  technical  irreg- 
ularity in  the  form  of  their  submission,  ob- 
tained a  warrant  from  King. William  to  extir- 
pate the  tribe.  Capt.  Campbell,  of  Glenlyon, 
with  120  men  quartered  in  Glencoe.  was  hos- 
pitably received  by  the  Macdonalds.  but  treacli- 
erously  fell  upon  his  hosts,  slaying  sixty  men. 

Glendower  (glCn'dAr),  Owen  (Owain  ab 
Gbuffydd),  abt.  1350-1415;  Welsh  chief;  b. 
Merioneth;  great-grandson  of  Llewellyn,  the 
la«t  Welwh  monarch;  made  a  barri»t«'r  of 
London;  became  an  esauire  of  Richard  H'h 
court,  and,  1387,  was  knighted;  adhered  to 
the  datluroned  monarch;    deprived  of  his  es- 
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tales  by  Henry  FV^;  mustered  the  men  of 
Wales  in  rebellion;  obtiiined  a  victory  over 
Bir  Edmund  Mortimer,  1402;  proclaim*?*!  him- 
self Prince  of  Wales,  and  made  an  alliance 
with  France,  Earl  Percy  (Hotspur)  and 
Mortimer  now  allied  them  selves  with  Gleu- 
dower,  but  Percy  was  defeated  by  Prince 
Henry  at  Shrewsbury,  1403,  and  Glendower 
by  the  same  prince  twice,  1405.  Glendower 
continued  the  war,  and,  though  hia  power  de- 
creased, he  never  submitted. 

Glenelg  (gl5n-tlg'),  river  in  %^ictoria,  Aus- 
tralia; rises  iu  the  Grampian  Mountains; 
posses  into  S,  Australia,  ancl»  after  a  course 
of  2H1  m.,  falls  into  the  S.  Ocean  E.  of  Cape 
Northumberland. 

Gleyre  (giar),  Charles  Gabriel,  1806-74; 
Swiss  figure  painter;  b.  Chevilly;  was  a  popu- 
lar instructor  iu  Pari:*.  Im|H)rtant  works  by 
him  are  in  the  museums  at  Basel  and  Lau- 
sanne;  "Lust  Illusions''  is  in  the  Waltera 
collection,   Baltimore^  Md. 

Glin'ka,  Michael  Ivanowitch,  lfi04-57;  Kua- 
aian  composer;  h.  Sinohnak;  was  one  of  Rus- 
sia's greatest  compijtiera.  His  opera,  **  Life 
for  the  CV.ar/'  was  his  greatest  work,  and  is 
highly  popular  in  Russia. 

Glioma  (gli-6'mfi},  plur.  Glio'mata,  tumor 
of  the  brain  substance,  or  more  rarely  of 
other  partSt  representing  in  its  structure  the 
neuroglia  or  connective  tissue  of  the  nervous 
system;  consists  of  a  finely  netted  material 
containing  many  roundish  nuclei;  produces 
sympU^^ms   merely   by   mechanicai   pressure. 

GU'res  (Lai.,  dormice),  name  given  by 
Linnaeus  to  that  group  of  mammals  usually 
called  Rodentia. 

Glis'fion,  Francis,  1507-1677;  English  phyai- 
ologist;  b.  Rampisham,  Dorset;  in  1G36,  PtoL 
of  Physic.  Cambridge;  ltS39,  Prof,  of  Anatomy, 
College  of  Physicians,  London;  wrote  on  the 
anatumy  of  the  liver,  rickets,  the  intestines, 
and  on  other  subjects;  practiced  at  London 
and  Colchester;  had  a  wide  fame  as  a  subtle 
and  profound  philosopher  and  a  skillful  anat- 
omist.  '*Glts8on^8  capsale'*  of  the  liver  was 
discovered  by  him. 

Globe  Am'aranth,  an  annual  flowering  plant 
of  the  Amaranth  family,  well  known  for  its 
globose  purple  or  white  heads  of  imperishable 
flowers — one  of  the  kinds  known  as  immor* 
telka*  This  species  is  E.  Indian.  Many  of 
the  S.  American  species  (herbs  or  shrubs) 
have  medicinal  virtuea. 

Globe,  Artifi'cial,  sphere  on  which  is  a  map. 
Olobes  set  forth  the  earth  or  heavens,  and  are 
terminal  or  celestial.  On  the  latter  the 
stars  appear  as  they  would  if  seen  from  the 
center  of  the  earth,  while  the  former  is  a 
copy  of  the  earth  itself,  with  the  addition  of 
Uii«B  or  circles  tr>  determine  the  position  of 
lilftCM  and  the  ntovemeots  of  the  sun  and 
filanela*  The  oldest  globe  is  that  in  the  Mu- 
seum Borgia  at  Vclletri,  prol>ably  from  the 
year  1225,  Celestial  glolies  of  gold,  on  which 
the  stars  were  represented  by  pearls,  were 
atade  hy  the  Arabs.     The  impNutua  which  the 
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Arabs  gave  to  astronomy  and  geography  was 
discouraged  by  the  Church,  which  opposed  the 
theory  that  the  world  was  round.  The  first 
modern  globe  maker  was  Johann  Sdidner  <b. 
1477,  at  Karlstadt,  Franconia),  a  distin- 
guished mathematician  and  astronomer. 

The  brass  circle  in  which  most  globes  hang 
by  their  poles  is  called  the  universal  meridl 
since  any  given  place  on  the  earth's  surfj 
may  come  within  it.  This  brass  meridian 
held  within  the  broad  Hat  circle  of  wood  called 
the  horizon  by  sliding  in  two  grcMjves.  Ths 
horizon  in  some  globes  is  so  constructed  as 
to  revolve  with  ease.  This  horizon  is  sup- 
ported  by  two  arms  and  a  base  forming  a 
stand,  on  which  it  rests*  By  sliding  the  merid* 
ian  the  poles  of  the  globe  can  assume  any 
point  from  the  horizon  to  the  vertical.  The 
brazen  meridian  is  divided  into  3<H>  equal 
parts  called  degrees.  On  one  side  of  the 
meridian,  or  the  lower  semicircl^^  they  are 
numbered  from  1  to  &()  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator,  to  give  the  elevation  of  the  former. 
In  the  upper  semicircle  the  same  numbers 
from  the  cfjuator  to  the  poles  are  uiM?d  to 
ascertain  the  latitude  of  any  Doint  on  the 
earth's  surface.  An  interesting  feature  of  tJie 
U.  8.  Govt.'s  exhibit  at  the  Cohinibian  " 
position  at  Chicago,  1893,  was  a  mcKlel  of 
earth,  63  ft.  in  circumference,  believed  to 
the  largest  globe  ever  constructed.  See  GldOO* 
rapht;  Map. 

Globe'fish,  a  name  applied  to  several  marine 

fis*hes  of  the  family  TctrnotiontidtE,  Like 
other  fishes  of  the  family,  they  can  puff  them- 
selves up  by  8wall^>\Mrii'^  uir.    In  tiii-i  «^ouditioa 


they  sometimes  lose  their  balance,  and  float  In 
a  helpless  state  upon  the  water.  The  belly  is 
|>rotccte<l  by  sharp  spines.  There  are  many 
species  in  the  tropical  seas,  and  one  U  found 
as  far  N.  as  Cape  Cod. 

Globe'flower,  the  common  name  of  perenntal 
herbs  of  the  genus  Trottiun^  of  the  Crow^fooi 
family.  T.  europtnia  and  aMhturua  are  culti- 
vated  ornamental  plants,  T.  Ia,tu9  is  a  rather 
rare  plant  of  the  U.  8.,  and  the  only  American 
species.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  certain 
amarantaceous  plants,  sometimes  used  for  lbs 
same  purposes  as  **  everlastings  *'  or  immoT' 
teller, 

Glom'men,  largest  river  of  Norway;  risea  in 
the  Dovr^ffeld  table* land,  at  an  elevation  ol 
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tJi39  ft.;  after  joining  the  Vormen,  is  called 
the  Stor-EW,  and  after  a  course  of  350  m. 
fall*  into  the  Skagerack. 

Gle'rUy  in  music,  one  of  the  principal  divi- 
siona  of  a  Roman  Catholic  or  liturgicAl  mass, 
being  the  music  to  the  words  of  the  hymn, 
**  Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo/'  etc.  In  masses  of 
a  diTersified  and  elaborate  character  the  glo- 
ria frequently  embraces  several  movements, 
conaisting  of  solos,  duets,  etc.,  and  choruses. 
The  word  is  also  used  for  the  doxology,  **  Glo- 
ria Patri**  ("Glory  be  to  the  Father,"  etc.), 
and  the  "Gk>ria  Tibi "   ("Glory  be  to  Thee, 

0  Lord''). 

QorU  in  Kzcel'tU  De'o  (Lat.,  "Glory  to 
God  on  high,**  liter.,  "Glory  in  the  heights  to 
God  "),  title  of  the  greater  doxology,  being  the 
ft  rat  words  of  that  formula.  It  is  also  called 
the  Angelic  H^^mn,  because  the  first  words  were 
Kung  by  the  angels  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem 

1  Luke  ii.  14).  It  dates  from  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  was  originally  the  morning  hymn  of 
the' Greek  Church.  It  originally  consisted  of 
(«ly  the  few  gospel  words.  Its  form  was 
finally  fixed  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo, 
633.  'Down  to  the  twelfth  century  it  was  used 
only  by  the  bishop,  except  on  Easter,  when  it 
wmA  al'so  used  by  the  priest 

Glorim  Pt'tri  (Lat.,  "Glory  to  the  Father"), 
the  leaner  doxolo^*,  a  verv  ancient  ascription 
of  praise  to  the  Tioly  Trinity— a  brief  hvmn 
brlieved  to  have  taken  its  present  form  about 
the  time  of  the  Arian  controversy.  In  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  it  is  recited,  as  a  rule, 
after  each  paalm  in  the  office  and  after  the 
"Judica"  paalm  in  the  mass. 

Glo'ry  (in  meteorology).    See  Halo. 

Gloat,  explanation  written  on  a  MS.  between 
the  linea,  along  the  margins,  or  on  a  separate 
parrhment,  designed  to  explain  foreign,  obso- 
Me,  provineial,  or  technical  words  or  obscure 
phrase*.  The  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Vulgate 
texts  of  the  Bible  and  the  canon  and  the 
ciril  law  were  the  subjects  of  many  and  often 
important  glosses.  Sometimes  the  gloss  is 
B»re  than  a  verbal  explanation,  and  takes  the 
fonn  of  a  logical  elucidation. 

Got'tii,  the  opening  at  the  upper  part  of 
tbr  trachea  or  windpipe  and  between  the  vocal 
cW>*nU,  which  by  ita  dilation  and  contraction 
contributes  to  the  modulation  of  the  voice. 
F«ir  the  purpttse  of  breathing  the  glottis  must 
I*  kept  open,  while  for  the  process  of  phona- 
U^  it  must  be  kept  more  or  less  closed. 

QevcMter  (gl^'t^r),  capital  of  Gloucester, 
KoffUnd;  on  the  Severn;  33  m.  NNE.  of  Bris- 
t"l.  The  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Canal  en- 
tblpf  TfSAels  of  6(K)  tons  to  aiicena  to  the  city 
fmoi  Sharpness  Point,  on  the  Severn.  Its 
ntbrdral,  begun  1088,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Ejkitland.  especially  its  square  tower,  225  ft. 
kifli-  The  central  tower  contains  the  Great 
f*H*r  bell,  weighing  3  tons  2  cwt.  Gloucester, 
^"ffester,  and  Hereford  form  together  a  choir 
vhich  gives  celebrated  annual  concerts.  Among 
Uittitntioiia   are    the    Infirmary,    the    County 


Asylum  for  Lunatics,  the  King's  or  Ck>llege 
School,  the  Bluecoat  Hospital,  and  a  theolog- 
ical college.  The  manufactures  are  important, 
and  include  agricultural  implements,  railway 
material,  soap,  chemicals,  and  matches.  There 
are  shipyards,  foundries,  and  rope  works. 
Gloucester  derives  its  name  from  a  town  or 
village  called  Caer^loui  by  the  Britons;  be- 
came a  Roman  station  under  Aulus  Plautius; 
and  in  the  time  of  the  Venerable  Bede  was  a 
city,  called  Gleauanceastre.  Pop.  (1901) 
47,944. 

Gloucester,  city  and  seaport  (named  from 
Gloucester,  England;  settled,  1623) ;  Essex  Co., 
Mass.;  on  Massachusetts  Bay  near  the  extrem- 
ity of  Cape  Ann;  comprises  the  villages  of 
Magnolia,  £.  Gloucester,  W.  Gloucester,  River- 
dale,  Annisquam,  Lanesville,  Bay  View,  and 
the  "Harbor";  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  is  the 
center  of  cod  and  halibut  fisheries.  The  fish- 
eries and  granite  quarrying  constitute  its  dis- 
tinctive industries.  It  is  the  largest  fishing 
port  in  the  U.  S.  Other  industries  are  ship- 
building and  fish  canning,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  goods,  clothing,  cigars  and  cig- 
arettes, grease  and  tallow,  and  awnings,  tents, 
and  sails.  The  city  is  also  a  popular  summer 
resort,  having  an  excellent  beach  2  m.  long. 
Pop.  (1906)  26,011. 

GlOT'eraville,  city  in  Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y.;  on 
the  Cayadutta  branch  of  the  Mohawk  River; 
44  m.  NW.  of  Albany;  derives  its  name  from 
the  extensive  manufacture  of  gloves,  and  is 
the  center  of  the  glove  trade  of  the  U.  S. 
Pop.   (1906)    18,672. 

Gloves,  articles  for  covering  the  hands.  In 
remote  historic  times  they  were  used  only  for 
protection  against  cold,  or  thorns  in  harvest- 
ing crops,  although  in  the  East  they  were 
used  to  pass  title  to  property,  the  exchange 
of  the  glove  carrying  with  it  possession.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  their  use  became  more 
diversified,  and  quite  common.  They  were 
worn  by  knights,  priests,  and  ladies,  and  ex- 
pressed different  symbolical  significations,  of 
love,  challenge  (as  in  "  throwing  down  the 
gauntlet")*  submission,  etc.  During  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV  the  glove  came  to  be  considered 
necessary  to  a  complete  toilet,  and  during  his 
reign  special  laws  were  enacted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Paris  glove  makers.  Leather  is  the 
most  common  material  used  in  their  produc- 
tion. Developments  in  tanning  have  brought 
into  use  the  skins  of  many  animals  hereto- 
fore regarded  as  of  no  value.  Deer,  sheep, 
kid,  and  calf  skins  at  one  time  were  used  ex- 
clusively; now  the  list  embraces  the  skin  of 
the  dog,  cat,  rat,  fox,  and  bear,  besides  that 
of  the  horse,  cow,  colt,  kangaroo,  hog,  and 
almost  every  hair  animal. 

Some  of  the  finest  gloves  are  made  from 
real  kidskin  and  from  ratskin,  while  coltskin 
has  a  prominent  place,  the  fine  grain  deceiv- 
ing everyone  but  an  expert.  Australia  fur- 
nishes nearly  all  the  kangaroo  skins,  many  of 
which  are  used  in  the  shoe-leather  trade.  Calf- 
skins are  exported  from  Europe,  and  the  U.  S. 
also  yields  large  numbers;  lambskins  are  sup- 
plied by  many  parts  of  the  world,  including 
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France*  Spain,  Austria,  Turkey,  timl  comppti? 
with  the  real  kidskin  wliich  conipfl  largely  from 
the  same  hxialities.  but  alao  from  the  E.  In- 
dies,  tSwit^erlaiid,  and  Ireland.  The  gen**ral 
term  "kid  glove  *'  does  not  any  longer  convey 
the  idea  of  a  real  kid  or  the  yWng  of  a  goat, 
but  any  leather  **  kid  dressed. 

The  work  of  making  gloves  is  done  by  women 
and  girls,  Glf>ve8  are  generally  made  in  fac- 
tor iet*,  where  long  tables  are  fitted  up  attached 
to  which  are  sewing  machines  run  by  Bteam  or 
eleetric  power.  Gloves  are  made  in  parts  by 
Reveral  operators.  When  they  come  from  the 
cutters  they  are  all  fitted  and  the  parts  num- 
beredi  and  muat  be  »o  kept  that  the  weight 
and  colors  may  not  l>e  interchanged.  After 
the  backs  are  corded  or  embroidered  the  end 
of  the  Bilk  ia  pulled  and  tied,  then  the  glove 
ia  closed^  by  beginning  either  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  long  seam  and  sewing  toward  the 
little  flncert  or  with  the  end  of  the  index  finger 
and  finishing  with  the  long  seam.  The  guaseta 
or  fourchettes  and  thumb  having  previously 
been  put  in»  the  gloves  are  bound  or  hemmed 
or  banded;  soraetimea  the  buttonhole  is  matle 
after  this  proceaw;  if  lacings  instead  of  but- 
tons are  used  they  are  then  adjusted;  the  but- 
tons are  next  put  on;  after  this  the  gloves  are 
"  laid  off,**  usually  on  steam- heated  forms,  then 
tied  and  boxed  and  thus  made  ready  for  the 
market.  In  IHOO  the  manufacture  of  gloves 
and  mittens  from  leather  in  the  U.  S,  repre- 
sented a  capital  investment  of  $lO,7O5t509.  and 
the  total  output  had  a  value  of  |l7J-iO,385, 

Glow'worin,  wingless  and  nocturnally  lumi- 
nous female  of  Lampgris  nociiluca,  and  other 


GLOwwoakc, 

ftreiliefl  of  Europe.  In  the  U.  S.  luminous 
larvie  of  various  firefiies  are  named  glow- 
worms*   See  FiREFLT. 

Glticiiiiim  (glQ-sf'nt^m)  or  Beryllium  (be- 
riril-am)»  a  metallic  element  f,  »ymboU  G; 
(itomic  weight,  0.3)  whose  oxide  is  known  as 
glucina.  Glucinum  in  nature  commonly  ot-curs 
as  a  silicate  of  gluciua,  as  in  the  beryl,  of 
which  gem  this  earth  constitutes  fourteen  per 
cent,  or  as  an  aluminatc,  aa  in  the  chrysoberyL 
The  glucinum  chloride*  when  vaporised  and 
pasaed  over  melted  sodium,  yields  metallic 
glucinum*  a  while  malleable  metal  {specific 
gravity  2J)  which  cannot  be  burned,  even  in 
pure  oxygen* 

Gluck  (glAk),  ChHstoph  WUibald,  1714-87; 
German  eompuMer;  b,  Weidenwang,  Bavaria; 
instructed  in  muHtc  under  the  direction  of  the 
JcttUtts;  at  twenty 'two  was  sent  to  Vienna  to 
•tiidjrj   and  later  was  placed  under  Sammar- 
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tini   at  Milan,     At  twenty-six  he  reecived  an 

order  to  compose  an  opera  for  the  court  thea- 
ter and  produced  "  Artaserse/*  which  achieveni 
a  triumphs  Other  operas  followed,  including 
**  Demofoonte,"  **  Ipermnestra,"  and  **  Fe<lra* 
— all  for  Italian  cities.  Invited  to  the  Hay- 
market^  London,  he  produced  there,  1740,  **  La 
Caduta  dei  Giganti.  ■  At  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome, 
and  Naples  he  produced  many  pieces,  marked 
like  **  Artaserse '*  bv  innovations  in  style. 
Two  of  these,  **  II  Trionfo  di  Camillo  **  and 
**  Antigone,**  won  for  him  the  Order  of  Knight 
of  the  Golden  Spur  from  Pope  Clement  XIII. 
He  was  director  of  the  Court  Ojwra,  Vienna, 
1754-454,  and  during  that  period  composed 
the  **OrftH>  ed  Euridice,'*  which  marked  a  new 
era.  It  was  followed  by  **  Alce«te  "  and  ^*  P^^ 
ride  ed  Elena/'  In  1774  he  brought  out  ^^H 
Parts  the  "  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide,"  which  cauflB 
a  controversy  between  the  champions  of  the 
old  and  new  schools;  and,  1779,  witnessed  the 
production  of  his  "  Iphig^nie  en  Taurid**/* 
written  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  and  ranked 
among  the  foremost  of  his  compositions,  Hia 
last  opera,  produced  in  Paris,  was  '*  Echo  ot 
Narcisse,*'  1779. 

Glu'cose,  a  number  of  isomeric  sugars  hav* 
ing  the  composition  C«HijO«;  in  commerce  in 

the  U.  S.  the  name  given  to  the  liquid  varieties 
of  the  sugar  made  from  cornstarch,  the  solid 
varieties    being    known    as    grape    sugar.      In 
France  and  Germany  potato  starch  is  the  only 
available  material  for  making  this  sugar,  but 
in    the   U,   8*   the    starch   of   Indian   com,   or 
maize,   is   employed.     The  starch    is   first   ex- 
tractt'd  from  the  corn  in  a  state  of  sufilicient 
purity,  then  transformed  into  sugar  by  treat 
ment  with   dilute  acid,  and  then  neutralizing 
the    acid,    purifying,    and    concentrating 
product.      Starch    sugar    is    used    for    mal 
table   sirup,  for  which   it  is  mixed   with 
lasses;  as  a  substitute  for  barley  malt  in  bi 
ing   ale    and   beer;    as   a    substitute    for 
sugar  and  adulteration  In  canning  fruits;   for 
adulterating  honey. 

Glu'coaide,  a  substance  yielding  when  treated 
with  dilute  acids  {ot  certain  ferments)  glu- 
cose or  a  sugar  of  similar  composition,  and 
another  substance  not  belonging  to  the  group 
of  carbohydrates.  They  occur  in  various 
plants,  most  frequently  in  the  bark.  Among 
the  more  im|>ort«nt  are  arbutin,  found  in  the 
leaves  of  wintergreen  and  of  arbutuM  uva  wrat; 
salicin.  in  willow  bark;  «*aculin,  in  the  bark  of 
horse  chestnut;  amygdalin»  in  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds. 

Glue,  hard,  brittle,  gkssy  form  of  dried  gela* 

tin,  containing  impurities  which  give  it  m 
brownish  color.  It  is  the  most  important  of 
the  animal  cements,  and  is  usually  obtained 
from  the  scraps  of  hides,  the  hoofs  of  animals, 
etc.,  by  first  cleansing  with  lime,  then  waahing 
and  airing  so  as  to  slake  the  remaining  oaustie 
lime,  and  then  boiling  in  rain  water,  by  which 
the  albuminoid  elements  are  changed  into  gela- 
tin. Bone  glue  (bone  gelatin)  is  prepart^d 
from  fresh  bones,  either  by  digesting  them 
with  superheated  steam,  or  with  dilute  hydru- 
chloric   acid^   foUowed   by   boiling,   the   latter 
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*U    Vw*«f    irmilU,      *' Fifth 

<  innilt^  from   tlu* 

'  ^         i<  lined  in  joinery, 

lo    prtfpiiriog   »ir©   for   dreaa- 

;  f*Mk  |r<w»t1»,  ptc,  in  calico  prititirig, 

II  fri»iM?o  puinting. 

■•^  h«t  b<Mlie«»  rtrid 


litntance  obtalfMKl  l>y 
Ikmr.  r»|^»pcijiH,v  H'honi  flour,  in  a 
ai  waUr»  when  thci  gluten  rt.'in»una  he- 
lA  •  itkJcy,  «dli<*it%e  tntLm,  Th<^  flour 
two  anbttUncett— vegptabJe  myoiiin  and 
-ivhich  uimUt^o  chiin};rA  when 
adsa4  wilh  iirat«r  and  an*  c<mvrrU*d  into  tplu- 
las*  TIm  ^aniity  of  i;iut4^n  in  wh^^at  flour 
ffli^  litt  fa  gnuertil  it  in  pr«iMfnt  to  the 
aatwxl  of  •Vri*n  t*i  thiit«Mfi  ^r  cent,  Ryo, 
aata^  olid  1  ti  vi*ry  litth*  ^1^' 

^m.    Tba  <!  "-n  in  broad  mak- 

1^  !■  sa  a  D^vaKia  uf  itf  innn^j  Oir  rHrlH)nic- 
•04  ftta  ami  tliua  of  faciliLiting  Lhc  prueeaa 
af  *•  nUalsir.** 

GM*t«B^  or  WoWareod  (wHlv^-in'),  largi^at 
Wiifcrr  of  th#  WMmel  family,  in  from  3  to 
^Mr^y  I  11.  lonff.  clad  in  shaggy*,  dark  brown 
for,  wlUi  m  mueii  liglitar  ban<l  beginning  juat 
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MmM  tW  abcmldvra  and  running  alon||  the 
«#  o|nrard  to  Um  baiia  of  tba  tall.  It  is  an 
Mililiiit  of  tko  woodad  N.  poriionn  of  Eu^ 
nf^  Aala,  aad  K  ^"^-ri..^  and  preva  upon 
nftmnu'  ;,^h  it  witl  attack 

or  wu  r.     It  IB  aavagc, 

eralty,  and  pwrwvering. 

(felU'lT'ln),  awoet  principle  of  oils, 
aleobul.  iho  baaa  of  the  oompounda 
tmtd  \m  anlnial  fatt  and  aIao  in  mmie  Tege- 
■Ai<anBoi,  di  %  1779. 

•   o   oalnrloM,    ^  i    airup, 

,^*  of  apuciiic  leiuvity  L^8;  is  in- 
ttilnbla  in  aratt^r  and  nlc<ihol,  and 
iforiiflj  In  aibar.  It  may  U'  cooUM  to 
•^i*W,  wilhoiii  CrttRalAg,  B*«rth«*lot  cmiihined 
il  vllb  t^  Htty  aelda,  and  thui  produced  this 
Mule  laitj  aobalAiieeaf  it<<aririt%  nmri^^rine, 
wlia.  He.  Olyavrln  la  a  product  of  the  proc- 
M  «f  iapottUloaUiiab     li  lo  obtalnad  from  tha 
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mother  liquor  of  soup  factories  by  adding  a 
alight  i'Xct'HFf  of  vitrioK  li«*atin|r  thii  milution 
with  CI* r ho n ate  of  harytai  fllli^ring^  ooncon- 
traiing  by  cvj&porntion»  and  taking  up  ttie 
glyci^rin  with  alctdioh  whieh  in  «ft*?rw8rd9 
diatillod  off,  Glycerin  ib  furmtHl  in  &niaU  quan* 
titit^s  duriuf*  tho  priicr»«  of  alcoholic  f4»rm«?ntH' 
tion.  It  di^mAven  Uic  vegetable  nlknloida  and 
many  other  Buhstanccs;  ia  mixeii  with  water 
to  lill  wet  gas  meterjs;  serves  as  a  aoh'ent 
for  aoine  of  the  Aniline  colors;  and  is  uatni 
in  making  nitroglycerin,  and  for  many  otin^r 
purpoaea. 

Gly'co,  a  aeulptor  of  Athene  (date  unknoNvn, 
but  probably  under  the  early  Homun  emper- 
ors K  b}"  whom  the  celebrated  coloa^sal  »tHtu« 
of  Ilerculea  known  ah  the  Farneae  Hereiilea 
waa  made.  This  was  taken  to  Rome  probably 
in  tliM  time  of  (aracftlhi^  and  placed  in  his 
butha,  where  it  wiia  diacovered.  The  ntatue  ia 
snppo9<LHl  to  lie  a  copy  from  an  original  by 
h^v^iippUM,  and  repreuenta  Uerculea  leaning  on 
hia  club. 

Glycogen  (gU'kAj^n),  a  white,  amorphoua, 
aturchlike,  tasteleiw,  odorleas  aubatanoe,  found 
by  Claude  Bernard  in  the  liver  of  man  and 
the  lower  aniuuiU,  and  known  to  exiat  in  other 
tisHuea»  etipecialfy  during  fetal  life.  It  may 
Im<  diaaolvetl  by  water  out  of  the  titi-sues  where 
it  exifitH,  and  then  precipttutixl  with  atcohoU 
Diaatane  and  aaliva  convert  glycogen  into  malt* 
o«e,  a  little  glucose,  and  one  of  the  modi  flea* 
tlona  of  dextrin. 

Glycosuria  (gUknai>'rt-ft)»  a  symptom  of 
diBett«*  in  which  augur  i*  present  in  the  urine^ 
It  ia  the  pruminent  aign  of  the  diaeaae  diabetca^ 
but  may  occur  in  a  variety  of  other  diaeaiiea  aa 
a  temiH^rary  condition,  or  may  follow  the  tak- 
ing of  certain  druga  like  chloral,  chloroform, 
and  morphia.  It  ia  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  puerperal  state,  where  il*  appearance  indi- 
cates normality  rather  than  diatirder. 

Glyp'todon,  a  gigantic  extinct  armadillolike 
ammal.     to  a  rea  trie  ted  aenae  the  typical  ge- 
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Qtta  of  the  family  Olyptodontidiw,  or  floplth 
ptioridiP;  alao  usimI  aa  a  fiopular  name  for  any 
member  of  the  group, 

Glyi>totbeca  (ghp  tf.  thi'^'kAl,  or  Glyp'totlltk, 
a  UKHlern  tiTni  of  which  the  Kngliah  form  it 
usually  glyDtothriHi;  a  buihhng  for  the  reoa|l- 
tion  of  works  of  Heuljiture,  The  term  Olynto- 
thek  i*  genera  My  iipplietl  onlv  to  the  aeulptUTO 
gallery  at  Munich,  built  by  King  Ludwig  L 

Goat,  any  one  of  various  amall  two-winged 
fliisa  of  the  fatuity  Vulicidtr^  the  moat  familiar 
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being  the  mosquito.  Gnats  differ  from  other 
two-wia*^H  Ilit'B  (Dipt^-ra)  by  the  long,  slen- 
der mouth  parU,  which  probe  and  puncture 
tiie  flesh  of  its  victinj.  The  young  are  aquatic^ 
living  in  pooh.  They  are  eylimlrical,  with  the 
head  and  succeeding  segments  much  enlarged, 
and  breathe  by  means  of  a  bunch  of  hairs  radi- 
ating from  a  long  tubercle  at  the  end  of  the 
body,  whicli  ctmncctn  with  the  internal  respi- 
rtttor>^  tubes  (traeheie).  They  remain  most  of 
the  time  at  the  bottom  of  the  poo)^  feeding  upon 
decaying  matter,  and  are  thus  beneficial  scav- 


1,  FemalcH 


Gnat, 


engers.  In  the  pupa  state  they  take  no  food, 
und  breathe  by  a  respiratory  tube,  situnted  on 
the  greatly  enlarged  thorax.  The  long  cylin- 
drical egga  are  laid  in  little  packets,  which  float 
on  tli*"  surface  of  the  Rtanding  water.  In  four 
weeks  after  hatching  the  insect  reaches  matu- 
rity. The  femalcH  abme  bite.  No  poison  ghmd 
has  yet  been  found  in  the  head  of  tlie  mosquito, 
the  Intlammation  following  the  bite  of  one 
may  be  due  to  the  irritation  set  up  by  the 
sUghtly  barbed  jaws,  and  perhaps  to  the 
slightly  acrid  saliva.  Abctut  thirty  American 
sfK'cies  of  Cutew,  the  genus  to  which  the  gnat 
belongs,  are  described.  The  buffalo  gnat  be- 
longs to  quite  another  family,  the  Simuliiticp, 
This  minute  insect  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  8. 
and  SW.  U.  S.,  and  becomes  at  timea  a  great 
ftcourge  of  cattle.  (See  MfWQUlTO.)  For  the 
gall  gnat,  see  Gall  I  if  sects. 

Gneisenau  (gnrzenow),  August  Wilhelm 
Anton  (Count  Nejthardt  von),  17(W>-1831; 
German  military  ollicer;  b.  Schilda,  Saxony; 
ent4*red  the  Prussian  army,  1789;  in  command 
of  the  fortress  of  Colberg'  1807,  which  he  heUJ 
against  the  French  till  the  Peace  of  Tilsit; 
chief  of  staff  and  chief  quartermaster  to  Blil- 
cher;  after  the  Leipzig  campaign  was  made 
lieutenant  general;  served  in  France,  1R14; 
contributed  much  to  the  final  success  at  Water- 
loo by  his  strategy  after  Ligny;  governor  of 
Berlin,  1818;  general  field  marshal,  1825;  led 
an  Mrmy  in  Prussian  Poland  during  the  Polish 
insurrection  of  183K 

Gneiu  (nls)«  a  rock  of  granitic  composition, 
but  with  a  more  or  leas  pronounced  parallel 
arrtuigement  of  ita  constituent  minerals.  As 
moat  granite  shown  iiome  tendency  to  such  a 
banded  structure,  gneiss  must  be  regarded  as 
the  ohleat,  most  widespread,  and  most  funda- 
mental  of  all  the  rocks.  It  is  rich  in  metallic 
or(*i,  but  contains  no  fossils.  It  Is  a  common 
rock  in  the  V.  S.,  especially  in  New  England 
and  New  York. 


Gneist  (gniat),  Rudolph  van,  1816-95;  Ger- 
man  jurist  and  politician;  b-  Derlin;  professor 
in  the  university*  1844;  member  Prussian 
Chamljcr  of  Deputies,  1867-84;  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  1875-77;  instructor  to  Prince 
William  in  political  science;  author  of  •*  Eng- 
lish Constitutional  History/*  '*  Administrative 
Law  in  Englaml/'  "  History  of  the  F'»"ii^>' 
Parliament,"  and  numerous  other  hi 
and  constitutional  pnblications;  ennobh' : 

Gnome   ^nom),  in  medieval  mythology,  the 

imaginary  beings  supposed  to  be  the  presiding 
spirits  in  the  opetutionH  of  nature  in  the  min- 
eral and  vegetable  world;  have  their  dwelling 
within  the  earth,  where  they  preside  specially 
over  its  treasures,  and  are  of  both  sexes.  The 
males  are  often  represented  as  misshapen 
dwarfs,  of  whom  the  well-known  ''  RQbezabl.** 
or  '*  Number-nip,**  of  German  legend,  is  a  fa- 
miliar example. 

Gnomic  |n6m'Ik)  Po'ets^  in  Greek  literature^ 
those  didactic  poets  whose  compositiims  are 
characterized  by  aphorisms  and  short,  proverb- 
like  moral  precepts  {gmmai}.  Preeminent 
among  them  are  Theognis,  8olon  the  lawgiver, 
Plif»cylide8  and  Simonides  of  Amorgoa* 

Gnostics  (ntVs'tlksl,  "men  of  knowledge,** 
adherents  of  numerous  8chi)ols  of  heretics  in 
the  early  Christian  Church.  Gnostioism  came 
to  denote  a  system  of  exceasive  and  fanciful 
religious  spec  u  hit  ion.  Its  elements  were  de- 
rived from  three  sources:  Hellenistic  idealism, 
Oriental  pantheistic  naturalism,  and  Christian 
revelation.  It  did  not  begin  as  a  heresy,  but 
soon  became  such  in  undertaking  to  anawer 
unanswerable  questions.  Its  grand  leading 
question  was  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  cfih 
but  this  question  was  only  one  of  B«veraK  Ita 
theme  was  really  the  whole  "  world- procesa.** 
This  process  embraces  the  three  problems  of 
creation,  sin,  and  redemption.  The  solutions 
offered  were  exceedingly  diversified;  the  syi- 
teme  manv  and  various'  On  four  points  theae 
systems  all,  or  nearly  all.  agree:  (1)  God  &■ 
incomprehensible.  C^l  Matter  is  eternal  and 
antagonistic  to  God;  or,  a^  Basilides  taught, 
if  creatixl  by  Gmi,  still  conditions  and  limits 
the  divine  etikiency,  I3|  Creation  is  the  wark 
of  the  Demiurge,  according  to  some,  only  sub 
ordinate — according  to  others,  totally  opposed 
to  God,  <4)  The  human  nature  of  Christ  was 
a  mere  (h-ceptive  appearance.  The  moat  elab- 
orate aysteni  wan  that  of  Valentinus.  Gnosti* 
cism  reached  its  highest  bloom  about  150  a,n. 
In  the  third  century  its  creative  energy  waa 
gone;  in  the  fourth  century  it  was  powerla 
in  the  sixth  century  only  remnants  of  it 
mainetl.  Severe  laws  against  the  Guo«tirA 
enacted  in  530  a.d.  The  rapidity  with  whi^' 
the  system  waxed  and  wan^  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  an  aristocratic  heresy. 
The  masses  neither  relishetl  nor  understocxl  it. 
It  was  only  a  speculation  of  the  few,  and  the 
aim  was  not  to  found  aecta,  but  schools.  Only 
the  Marcionites  organized  separate  churches. 

Gnu  (n\i),  either  of  two  species  of  S*  African 
antelopea  of  the  genus  Cnrobfepa^  (or  Conno- 
chittea).  The  body  of  tlie  animal  is  utout. 
the  legs  slender^  the  neck  beara  m  abort,  stiff 
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mmnt,  mnd  t^  IsH  ift  kmg  and  floirifig  like 
that  of  tbr  horwp.  Thr  mu7.?^lf^  ta  wiflv,  and 
t^  iMirwi,  «liM  an*  UfKi^^t  in  the  inate,  curve 
•I  ttrH  dorawmftl^  then  upward  «nd  forward. 


WniT*  CtJiv, 


wmm  llinr  ift«euliar  opiwamn^-  ♦♦*'*  ttiiiji  ar* 
aflHi  laraMo  bomnl   horscii.  Dut«li 

duiatatwd   thi^m   ^'i\  ■  on   nc 

of  iMr  iairagt  luuku  and  aciiana, 
l^Tft     fit.',  h  li.Vrfii      M«-i« insula    of    th«»    N. 
.5  thi»  VV,  aide  of 
1    croaBPfl    by    the 
V  ent'zut^Lu    and    f'oUHuhia; 
'  •^.  m.,  and  i«  connoct»?d 
iBthniua  37  m.  wide; 


<; 


wifil  Hue  nuuul' 


Cf  t»  fMjpular  riAUii^  fi>r  thi*  ruminant  mam^ 
lali  of  tki!  iprntt^  r«i|»ra.  of  which  the  dotnettie 
la  a  faiotUar  example,     AUhoitf^h  the  do- 
foat  baa  ttt^n   introduci**!   into  all 
iaa,  fi»aU  are   founa   wiUI   tmlv   In   the 
OH   W«rUr     Thm    ■o>ralled    Hi»cky    MounUin 
ki  an  aiit*1apt*.     The  origin   nf   the  do- 
'm  gomt  ia  uncertain,  hut  while  Bonke  con- 
Um  ofiginal  apftciesa  aa  extinct,   there  ir^ 
to   aniinMa   that    it    m^y    be    the    wild 

Kmi  mnimf  A»ia.    ITmj  male  of  thi*  apecies 
larastrr  ^om«,  which  aomettnieM  at- 

ttkm  m  hm^  ft.     An  a  rettult  of  long 

vs  .  li  i-^iirmTindinrr^,  luid  cjonn- 
lk»  dBBie»ti'  i'...,!  ,1....  -l.'vrh.i.M-d  into 
I,  atiuiug  uhiih  urc  the  noted 
JMn  %mA  Kaalmlr  goaia.  The  former,  which 
Wtvw  Ita  naiDt^  from  Ani^ra  kn  Aria  Minor, 
kH  aBg^y  %  horns  and  vcr>'  long,  curly, 

2^   Mir.  ^    a    abrirter   and    inferior 

V  etmU     Ui  iir  goat  is  very  ftinii- 

Iv  lA  Iba    An^:  La  of   more   delicate 

littliL  wliile  it  i»  tiH-  under  coiit  of  hair  that 
b  saal  priaad.  Of  thi»  are  mmU*  tin*  vnhmtde 
Kaiiflilr«  i»r  •^wwn^r*-  »>  "<'  "  *-ii  ^uU.  The  tlesh 
fil  fMila  ka  rather  d-  i  ior  to  mut- 

l«L  kit  tb#  kidca  m  Ut^r  and  fur- 

iii^  a  part   ol   tJie   kid  (   commerce, 

n»  mki  <if  thm  guat  ia  «i  nutritious. 

Oitt  Ial«B4«  iaUnd  which  dividiw  tho  cur 
9mi  of  the  S'UtfATa  ftlv^f  nt  the  Kails;  be- 
NP»i  I  Co.,  N.Y.; 

•i*^   :  nt   from    the 

•iltlaai'J    ul    the    I  ^.tXH>   from   the 

^^mAam  abtura:    b  l    with   the  New 

imk  aliprv  ti^  n  atti»im»ti4i  bridtipi. 


COD 

Goat'sucker,  a  bird  (fJaprimulguit  europtFus) 
of  the  Old  World,  belonging  Ui  the  order  /'lea* 
ri<F  or  Miuyrorhirrg,  the  type  of  the  family 
Vaprimulguitr,  to  which  In? long  the  whippuor- 
will.  the  chuck-wiirs-witlow,  the  night  hawk» 
and  several  other  birds  of  the  U.  S.,  all  of 
which  are  collectively  called  goatauekera.  The 
true  goatsucker  get»  litH  name  from  the  an- 
cient belief  that  be  auckii  the  milk  of  goaU 
and  cows,  infecting  the  animals  with  a  deadly 
tiitM.'a^e.  The  bird  la  al»a  called  fern  owl,  dor- 
hawk, nightjar,  etc. 

Ga1>eliii  (g5b'e-lln)  Tap'estry,  a  kind  of  tap- 
estry made  only  in  the  Gobeline  fiictory,  m 
the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel,  Pnria.  Some  GoWlin 
ta[ieatrie8  coat  from  $30,000  to  |40,00(>,  and 
rt*cjuire  from  five  to  ten  years  for  c«>mpletion. 
Since  1701  none  have  been  sold.  They  are 
mostly  presented  by  the  French  Govt,  to  for- 
eign courta.  The  first  Gobelin  factory  waa 
built  by  a  Belgian  wood-dyer  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  one  Jehar  Gobeelen. 

Gobi  (goT>^)  an  immense  desert  tract  in  cen- 
tral A»iu,  occupying  mainly  the  table  land  be- 
tween the  Altai  Mountains  on  the  N.  and  the 
Kuenlun  on  the  S.-,  aWmt  1.800  ni.  long,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  nearly  350  m. ;  area, 
about  600,000  so.  m.  The  W.  part,  drained  by 
the  Yarkand,  which  fall^^  into  Luke  Lol).  and 
having  many  salt  lakes,  is  in  K.  Turkestan; 
the  £.,  better  known,  and  having  a  few  fertile 
valley  a  and  some  towns,  is  chiefly  in  Mon- 
golia, but  a  small  part  is  in  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Kansu.  A  large  portion^  called  by  the 
Chinese  HhamOt  or  the  Sand  Sea,  is  a  plain 
ti.5(Kl  t«  a.<MH)  ft.  above  the  sc^a. 

Goby  tg^'bh,  spinyrayed  tUh,  of  the  genua 
OobiuJi,  found  on  the  rockv  and  sandy  coasta  of 
the  Old  World.  The  black  goby  iU.  nig^r], 
the  largest  on  the  British  coasts,  ia  about  ll  tu. 
long;    baa  two  doraal  ftna;   and  the  ventrala 


arc  unitwl  below  the  throat  into  a  sucking 
disk  bv  which  it  can  attach  itself  to  the  ritekn, 
to  which  it  retirej*  t<»  devour  iti  living  prey. 
i^ibies,  like  the  allie4l  blenniea,  Mre  m^tv  tetia 
cioiiH  of  life,  and  will  live  a  conKideruble  time 
out  of  water.  The  males  of  M4?veral  species 
guard  the  eggs  in  nest>i  of  M*awee<l  till  they 
are   hatched. 

God,  the  Supreme,  Absolute  Being,  the  Cre- 
ator of  the  universe,  the  intinite,  eternal  and 
unchangeable  Spirit.  Under  Christian  idean 
the  word  designators  a  self-existent  and  abso- 
lutely perfect,  free,  personal  Spirit,  distinct 
from   and   aov«r«ign   over   the    world    He    ban 
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creiited.  The  frvur  prtncipul  proofs  of  God's 
existence  are:  il)  T)w  onlolotfical  artfumrntt 
that  the  idea  of  an  intinitclir'  Perf«>ct  Bning 
could  not  have  ori^inat^l  in  a  finite  source, 
and  therefore  mn^i  have  bi^en  conimunicated 
by  an  inlinitely  Perfect  Being,  (2)  The  cos- 
moiogical  argument:  Every  new  thing  and 
every  change  in  a  previously  existing  thing 
must  have  a  cause  sufficient  and  preexisting. 
The  universe  conaista  of  a  system  of  changes. 
Therefore*  the  universe  must  have  a  cause  ex- 
terior and  anterior  to  itself.  (3)  The  teleo' 
logical  argument t  or  argument  from  de<iign  or 
final  causes:  Design,  or  the  aduptatiun  of 
means  to  effect  or  end,  implies  the  exercise 
of  intelligence  and  free  choice.  The  universe 
is  full  of  traces  of  design.  Therefore,  the 
**  First  Cause  **  must  have  been  a  Person nl 
Spirit.  (4)  The  moral  argumrnt  derived  from 
the  constitution  and  history  of  man  and  his 
relations  to  the  universe  is  foundinl  upon  the 
phenomena  of  couftciousneas,  of  conscience,  upon 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  especially 
Ufion  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

The  attributes  of  God  include  (1)  Mono- 
theism: ia]  there  can  be  but  one  necessarily 
existent  Being,  and  but  one  infinite  and  abso- 
lute of  the  ftiime  orders  {5^  the  unity  of  the 
oocmos  proves  the  unity  of  presiding  inteUi- 
genee;  (c)  our  moral  consciousness  testililes 
that  the  source  of  all  moral  authority  must 
be  single  and  unique,  (2)  G<m1  Is  an  infinite 
and  absolute  Being,  The  conception  of  God 
ia  terms  of  human  nature  is  right  and  neces- 
aary  when  limited  to  the  application  to  God  in 
an  infinite  degree  of  the  spiritual  excellences 
of  man.  But  it  ia  used  in  a  bad  sense  when 
we  attribute  to  God  any  likeness  of  our  bodily 
parts  or  passions  *  or  conceive  of  Him  as  sub* 
jeet  to  our  imperfections  or  limitations,  (3) 
God  is  an  absotutci  perfect^  personal  Spirit. 
(4)  He  is  eternal.  (6)  Absolutely,  God  is 
inflnite  in  His  immensity,  trauHcending  all  the 
limits  of  apace;  relatively,  He  is  omnipresent 
in  His  easence,  aa  well  as  His  knowledge  and 
power  to  all  His  creatures,  (6)  He  is  immuta- 
ble as  to  His  esi«ence.  His  perfections,  and 
His  will.  (7)  His  knowledge  has  no  limits. 
He  knows  Himself  and  all  things  possible  by 
tlic  light  of  His  pure  reason.  lie  knows  all 
things  actually  existent,  whether  past,  pres- 
ent, or  future,  in  the  light  of  purpose.  He 
knows  all  things  in  their  essential  being,  and 
in  all  their  relations,  by  one  all-comprehensive^ 
timeless  intuition.  (8)  He  is  omnipotent — 
that  is,  the  causal  elbciency  of  His  will  baa 
no  limit  other  than  His  own  perfections. 
(!M  The  gtK)dness  of  Ginl,  existing  in  the 
forma  (a)  of  benevolence  to  all  sentient  crea- 
tures^  {b)  love  to  persons,  (r)  mercy  to  the 
miserable,  and  id)  grace  to  the  ill-def^rving^ 
has  no  limit  outside  of  His  own  perfections. 
(10)  God  is  absolutely  true — i.^.,  »elf  consist- 
ent and  reliable,  {\l)  He. is  absolutely  right- 
eous* This  invidves  (a)  holiness,  or  absolute 
suhjectivD  moral  perfection ;  it)  Justice,  when 
He  is  regarded  as  standing  to  His  intelligent 
creatures  in  the  relation  of  moral  governor. 
(12)  God's  will  is  the  organ  of  His  infinite 
perfnetiona.  It  is  free,  in  the  sense  of  being 
a  raiiiinal  spontaneity*     It  ia  sovereign,  inas- 


much as  it  is  conditioned  upon  nothing  save 
His  own  all-perfiH't  nature. 

Various  Prevalent  AntitheUtic  Theorie9. — 
Atheuim  signifies  the  denial  of  the  being  of 
God.  **  Atheism  "  now  stands  for  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  a  personal  Creator  and 
Moral  (jovernor.  DualiMtn  is  used  in  two 
senses,  which  must  be  discriminated.  As  the 
opposite  of  Monism  in  philosophy,  it  is  the 
doctrine  thot  there  are  two  generically  distinct 
essences,  matter  and  spirit,  in  the  universe;  in 
this  sense  the  common  doctrine  of  Christendom 
is  dualiatic.  Dualistic  tendencies  in  modern 
times  assume  a  very  subtle  form,  speaking  of 
^*  the  nothing  '^  out  of  which  things  are  created 
as  exerting  a  dull  and  inert  opposition  to 
creative  force.  Polif theism  distributes  the  per- 
fections and  functions  of  the  infinite  God 
among  many  limited  gods.  Among  the  rudest 
savages  it  sank  to  fetishism.  Among  the 
Greeks  it  was  made  the  vehicle  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  refined  humanitarianism  in 
the  apotheosis  of  heroic  men.  Deism,  although 
et}^mological]y  synonymous  with  theism^  has 
been  distinguished  from  it  since  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  used  to  desig- 
nate a  system  admitting  the  existence  of  a 
personal  Creator,  but  denying  His  controlling 
presence  in  the  world,  His  immediate  moriu 
government,  and  all  supernatural  intervention 
nnd  revelation.  Pantheism  is  absolute  mon- 
ism, maintaining  that  the  entire  phenomenal 
universe  is  the  ever-changing  existence- form  of 
the  one  single  univertuil  substance,  which  is 
God,  Thus  God  is  all,  and  all  is  God.  God 
is  absolute  being,  of  which  every  Unite  thing 
is  a  dilTerentiated  and  transient  form.  It  is 
obvious  that  pantheism  in  all  its  forms  most 
either  deny  the  moral  personality  of  God  or 
that  of  man,  or  Imth.  The  most  ancient,  con- 
sistent, and  prevalent  pantheism  of  the  world's 
history  is  that  of  India.  As  a  religion  it  has 
molded  the  character,  customs,  and  mythologies 
of  that  people  for  four  thousand  years.  See 
Athejbm;  Detbm;  Jehovah;  PAXTHOSii; 
Polytheism;   Rklioion;  Theology. 

Godarari  (g6*daVllr-<^),  largest  river  of  the 
Deccan;  rises  from  the  W,  Ghats,  within  60  nu 
from  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  crosses  the  Deeeui 
in  a  8E.  course  of  about  900  m.  After  pmssuig 
through  the  E.  Ghats  it  separates  into  several 
arms,  forms  a  delta,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  It  is  navigable  for  some  distanee 
above  its  passage  through  the  E.  Ghats. 

Goderich  (giM'rlch),  Viscotmt.  See  BlFtur, 
GixiROE    Frcderick   Samucl   RoaiKsosfy  Mam- 

qina  OF. 

Godfather,  God'mother.    See  Sroivsois* 

Godfrey  (gOd'frl)  of  BouUlan  (bA-yfiA').  loei- 
IICK);  King  of  Jerusalem  and  sixth  Duke  God* 
frey  of  Brabant,  or  the  Lower  Lorraine;  b. 
Nivelle,  Lorraine;  Governor  of  Bouillon  (now 
included  in  the  Belgian  province  of  Luxem- 
bourg)»  1076;  fought  with  valor  in  Germany 
and  Italy  on  behalf  of  Henry  IV  against  the 
pope;  took  the  cross  for  the  Holj  Land,  1095. 
to  expiate  his  sin  of  fighting  against  the  pope 
(first  eruiftde)  ;  furnished  80,000  infantry  and 
10,000  cavalry;  captured  Nicff«,  1006;  defeat 
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«<d  Solinuui  mt  Doryljeum,  1007;  took  Antioeh, 
li>M,  and  JeniMilem,  July  15,  1099;  declared 
Kiaff  of  Jemaalem,  but  declined  to  wear  a 
mnm  of  sold  where  his  Lord  had  worn  a 
rrown  of  tEomt,  and  refused  the  title  of  king, 
mferring  that  of  Defender  and  Baron  of  the 
taolj  Sepuleher;  defeated  the  Egyptians  at 
A«eakiii;  oonquered  Galilee;  promulgated  the 
**  Asaixea  of  Jerusalem ,"  a  system  of  feudal 
law;  died  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Baldwin  I. 

Qoitnej  of  Strasabiirf  (stris'borkh).  See 
GorrrmiKD  or  Steassbubo. 

Godi'TAt  La'dy,  wife  of  Leofric,  Earl  of 
Merria  and  Master  of  Coventry  in  England, 
who  abt.  1040  imposed  on  that  town  heavv 
riActions,  of  which  the  people  complained. 
luuiy  GodiTa  entreated  her  lord  to  spare  the 
u>wii«  and  he  amsented  on  condition  that  she 
sbuold  ride  naked  by  daylight  through  Ck>ven- 
try.  to  which  proposal  she  agreed.  "Die  people 
krpt  within  their  houses  and  did  not  look  out, 
ei.erpting  one  tailor  or  baker,  the  Peeping  Tom 
of  Corentry;  but  he  was  at  once  struck  blind, 
and.  accairding  to  one  version,  was  soon  after- 
wards hanged  by  the  earl.  A  pageant  in 
(MAliva*s  honor  is  still  celebrated  at  Coventry. 

Godlda,  Edwin  Uwrence,  1831-1902;  Amer- 
ican journalist;  b.  Moyne,  Ireland;  war  cor- 
respondent in  Turkey  and  the  Crimea  for  the 
London  Daily  .N>ic«,  1854-56;  traveled  in  the 
I*.  8.  as  a  correspondent  of  the  same  journal; 
admitted  to  the  New  York  bar,  1858;  corre- 
sponded with  TKe  Daily  2Vetr«  and  the  New 
^ork  TiiHTM  during  the  Civil  War;  editor  of 
The  \  at  ion,  1866,  and  its  proprietor,  1866. 
la  188 1  The  \ation  was  made  the  weekly  issue 
of  The  Evening  Fast,  and  Mr.  Godkin  became 
ame  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  joint 
publication. 

6«d0T  (gOdd'»),  Manuel  de,  1767-1851; 
Spanish  statesman ;  Duke  of  Alcudia,  Albufera, 
sad  8oto-K(»ma,  and  Prince  of  the  Peace;  b. 
Badajox;  major  and  adjutant  general  and 
Katght  Grand  Cross  of  Charles  III,  1792;  in 
1795.  was  made  a  grandee  of  the  first  rank, 
ksvinK  been  ( 1792)  nrst  secretary  of  state  and 
(1793)  captain  general.  His  Treaty  of  Basel 
fl79«)  won  him  the  title  "Prince  of  the 
Ftaee."  In  1798,  grand  major-domo;  1799, 
frand  admiral;  1801,  reassumed  the  power 
which  the  popular  will  had  forced  him  to 
abdicate,  and  soon  after,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Badajoa,  tigjted  to  divide  Portugal  between 
France  and  Spain,  for  which  service  he  re- 
envcd  a  Urge  sum  from  France.  He  assisted 
Napoleon  in  gaining  possession  of  Spain,  and 
Xapoieon  in  turn  released  him  (1808)  from 
the  prison  into  which  the  nobles  and  people 
had  thrown  him. 

Qa4  8aT«  the  King!  (Domine  9alvum  foe 
Mtftm!)  a  formula  repeated  on  occasions  of 
mAgmmtf  and  appended  to  state  proclama- 
tions in  Great  Britain.  The  same  words  give 
aame  to  a  well-known  British  national  air,  the 
sathomh'p  of  which  was  long  ascribed  to  Dr. 
John  BnU  (1663-1622).  The  authorship  of 
UHh  words  and  music  of  this  piece,  nearly  as 


it  now  stands,  is  generally  assigned  to  Henry 
Cary,  who  died  1743.  In  the  U.  8.,  "My 
Country,  Tis  of  Thee"  is  sung  to  the  same 
tune. 

Godthaab  (gOtli&b),  or  Godhavn  (gOdliown), 
first  Danish  colony  in  Greenland;  established, 
1721,  by  Hans  Egede  on  Disco  Island,  Davis's 
Strait.  The  seat  of  the  Inspectorate  of  Green- 
land.   Pop.   (1901)  294. 

God'win,  earl  of  the  W.  Saxons  in  England; 
d.  1053;  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  King 
Canute,  but  abandoned  the  Danish  cause  and 
placed  Edward  the  Confessor  on  the  throne, 
1042;  chief  administrator  of  the  government; 
gave  his  daughter  Editha  to  the  king  in  mar- 
ria^,  but  quarreled  with  the  latter  and  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  country,  1051.  The  Wit- 
enagemot,  however,  restored  Godwin  to  his 
home,    1052. 

Godwin,  Mary  WolUtonecraft,  1769-1797; 
English  author;  b.  Hoxton,  near  London; 
daughter  of  Edward  John  Wollstonecraft; 
started  at  Islington,  1783,  a  day  school  on  a 
more  national  system  of  education  than  was 
then  accepted;  published  "Thoughts  on  the 
Education  of  Daughters,"  and,  1792,  the  fa- 
mous "  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman," 
a  presentation  of  woman  suffrage;  lived  in 
Paris,  1792-95,  and  wrote  "Moral  and  His- 
torical View  of  the  French  Revolution";  mar- 
ried Gilbert  Imlay,  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
who  deserted  her;  returned  to  England,  and, 
her  former  marriage  being  invalid  according 
to  English  law,  married,  1797,  William  CJod- 
win,  the  novelist  and  political  writer,  but 
died  the  same  year,  giving  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter, the  future  Mrs.  Shelley. 

Godwin,  Parke,  1816-1904;  American  jour- 
nalist; b.  Paterson,  N.  J.;  1837,  contributed 
to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  edited  by 
his  father-in-law,  Willia^a  Cullen  Bryant; 
1843,  edited  The  Pathfinder  for  three  months; 
then  returned  to  the  Evening  Post,  of  which 
he  was  for  many  years  managing  editor;  one 
of  the  editors  of  Putnam's  Monthly  Maga- 
zine; published  "A  Popular  View  of  the  Doc- 
trines of  Charles  Fourier,"  "  Democracy,  Pa- 
cific and  Constructive,"  "  Political  Essays," 
"  Out  of  the  Past,"  the  first  volume  of  a  "  His- 
tory of  France,"  and  "  Vala,  a  Mythological 
Tale,"  founded  on  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Jenny  Lind;  translated  a  part  of  Goethe's  au- 
tobiography and  a  volume  of  Zschokke's  tales; 
and  compiled  a  "  Cyclopedia  of  Biography." 

Godwin,  William,  1756-1836;  English  polit- 
ical writer  and  novelist;  b.  Wisbeach,  Cam- 
bridge; a  Dissenting  minister  at  Ware,  Stow- 
market,  and  Beaoonsfield,  1778-83;  for  a  time 
a  bookseller  in  London,  and  after  1833,  yeoman- 
usher  of  the  Exchequer;  married  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft, 1797;  wrote  many  works,  includ- 
ing "Political  Justice,"  1793;  "History  of  the 
Commonwealth,"  "  Gn  Population "  (against 
Malthus),  "Genius  of  Christianity,"  "Caleb 
Williams,"  a  powerful  novel,  1794;  political 
pamphlets,  tragedies,  works  for  the  young, 
etc. 
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God'wit,  popular  name  for  various  wading 
birds,  having  long  billA,  like  those  of  snipes; 
mostly  of  genus  lAmoita,     The  great  marbled 
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godwit  and  Hudsonian  godwit  {L.  fedoa  and 
Hmdamdea)  are  N.  American  species;  the  tell- 
tale  godwit  is  the  Gambetta  melanoleuca  of 
the  U.  S. 

GoM  (gOs^Hugo  van  der,d.  abt.  1482-  Fkm- 
ish  painter;  pupil  and  successor  of  Van  Eyck; 
works,  all  of  religious  subjects,  include  a 
**  Crucifixion '*  in  the  Church  of  St.  JameFi, 
Bruges,  and  a  *'  Nativity  "  at  Florence. 

Goes,  Jan  Antonlox,  or  Joanne^  Antonides, 
▼an  der,  1647-84;  Dutch  poet;  b.  Goes;  the 
last  considerable  representative  of  the  golden 
age  of  Dutch  letters;  published  tragedies,  in- 
eluding  **  Trazil  of  overrompeld  Sina/'  and 
poems,  including  **  Bellone  aen  Bant,"  and 
"De  Ystroom." 

Goethe  (g^'t*),  Johann  Wolfgang  von,  1749- 
1832;  the  greatest  modern  poet  of  Germany, 
and  the  patriarch  of  German  literature;  was 
bom  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  His  father 
was  doctor  of  law  and  imperial  councilor; 
in  good  circumstances,  possessing  a  tasU  fur 
the  fine  arts.  Drawing,  music,  natural  sci- 
ence,  the  elements  of  jurisprudence,  and  the 
languages,  occupied  his  early  years;  and 
when  he  was  fifteen,  he  was  ^ent  to  the  Univ. 
of  Leipzig,  but  did  not  fallow  any  regular 
course  of  studies.  In  1768  he  quitted  Leipzig, 
and  subsequently  went  to  the  Univ.  of  Strass- 
burg,  to  qualify  himself  for  the  law;  but  he 
paid  more  attention  to  chemistry  and  anat- 
omy than  to  the  law.  In  1771  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor,  and  then  went  to  Wetzlar, 
where  be  found,  in  his  own  love  for  a  betrothed 
lady,  and  in  the  sucide  of  a  young  man  niiuied 
Jerusalem,  the  subjects  for  his  **  Sorrows  of 
Werther,**  which  appeared  in  1774,  and  at 
once  excited  the  attention  of  his  countrymen. 
Having  in  1779  entered  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  whom  be  had  met  in 
traveling,  he  was  made  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil Chamber,  ennobled^  and  loaded  with  hon- 
ors. A  splendid  galaxy  of  distinguished  men 
assembled  around  Goethe  at  Weimar.  The 
direction  of  the  theater  was  confided  to  him. 
And  ba  there  brought  out  some  of  the  dramas 
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of  Schiller,  with  an  effect  worthy  of  them. 
There«  too,  his  own  dramatic  worku  first  ap- 
peared, viss.t  **  Goets  von  Berlichingen.*' 
**  Faust,"  **  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  **  Taaso/' 
"Clavigo,"  *•  Stella/*  and  "Count  Egroont." 
In  1780  he  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  where  he 
spent  two  years,  visited  Sicily,  an<l  remained 
a  lon^  time  in  Home.  In  1792  be  fulto' 
his  prmce  during  the  campaign  against  Fr 
in  Champagne,  De  was  afterwards  appoi 
minister;  received,  in  1807,  the  order  of  Alei^ 
ander-Newsky  from  Alexander  of  Russia,  and 
the  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  *>f  Honor  from 
Xapoleon.  Goethe  was  an  intellectual  giant, 
and  represents  in  himself  alone,  says  Madame 
dc  Sta^l,  the  whole  of  German  literature.  His 
keen  and  profound  insight  to  human  life  and 
character,  his  encyclopedic  knowledge,  his  sub- 
lime imagination,  his  exquisite  sen.sibility  and 
play  of  fancy,  and  his  consummate  style,  plaee 
liim  in  the  highest  circle  of  int^'llectual  and 
literary  glory.  His  mighty  intluenee  baa 
reached  all  spheres  of  human  thou^^ht,  and 
grows  with  time.  Admiration  of  this 
forms  a  s^jrt  of  masonic  password,  uniting 
of  all  countries.  **  Faust"  is  bis  greal  _ 
poem— perhaps  his  greatest  work.  Its  sul»- 
jeet  is  the  life  of  man  in  the  world:  the  as- 
piration, the  resistance,  the  temptation,  the 
sin,  the  agony,  the  failure;  mysterious  and 
very  mournful;  furnishing  matter  for  com- 
ment and  controversy,  for  admiration  and 
blame,  for  many  a  year  yet.  The  greatest 
prose  work  of  Goethe  is  "  Wilhclra  Meister's 
Apprenticeship,"  well  known  through  Carlyle's 
admirable  trun»lation.  His  beautiful  songs 
and  shorter  poems,  elegies,  etc.,  are  all  tinged 
with  the  profound  reflections  of  his  philosoph- 
ical mind,  and  continually  touch  the  deep 
springs  whence  flow  our  griefs  and  joys,  uur 
fears  and  hopes,  and  all  the  emotions  of  the 
soul.  Goethes  writings  are  by  far  too  volumi- 
nous  to  be  here  enumerated,  occupying  about 
forty  volumes.  Besidea  those  already  named, 
may  be  mentioned  the  charming  idvllic  poem 
"Hermann  and  Dorothea";  the  fascinatii 
memoirs  of  his  own  life,  entitled  "  Poetry 
Truth:  Out  of  Mr  Lifc'^  "Elective 
ties  " ;  **  Metamorphosis  of  Plants." 

Goets  (g(>ts),  Hermann,  1840-76;  German 
opera  composer;  b.  Kc^nigsberg,  Prussia;  com< 
posed  his  first  opera,  **  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,**  In  his  twenty  third  year.  It  was  pro- 
duced with  great  ^ucceHt  at  Mannheim,  1874« 
He  also  composed  '*  Franceuca  da  Rimini,**  but 
he  did  not  live  to  sue  it  performed.  He  dii^J, 
leaving  this  and  other  works^  inc hiding  a 
psalm,  a  cantata,  *' Nsenia/*  and  other  works 
in  MS* 

Goffe  (g6f),  William,  abt.  1605-79;  ISxMA 
regicide;  b.  Sussex;  major  general  In  the  Par* 
liamentanr  army;  sat  in  Parliament,  and  waa 
spoken  of  with  favor  as  the  successor  to  the 
Protectorate;  one  of  the  judgijs  who  signed 
the  death  warrant  of  Charles  1;  on  the  newt 
of  Charles's  return,  HUH),  thnl  with  his  father- 
in  law,  Kdward  Whnlley;  livt?d  in  Cambridgvt, 
Masa.»  leOCMH-,  huntetl' by  crown  olfavrs,  Uwk 
refuge  in  Connecticut;  live«l  in  secrecy  in  New 
Haven  and  other  towns;   removed  to  Had  icy  t 
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QoTtol  mkotAi  ViiiUevitch,  IAO!>  52;  Hun- 
ttiaa  mi  t  hi  If  U.  in  Ih*'  govrrtimrtii  nf  Poltnva; 
WId  a  KirvrrnmrQi  clvrbihip  in  81.  IVi«rs- 
f#»r    ti    tim**; 


jtnd  the  nimAlsfiiB,  and  in  the  ohatk^  nsgionfi 
of  Btighind.  In  At^m^  dii^trieta  of  Switzerland 
injfhly  per  cont  of  thi?  rts'niiU  hnve  b«M'n  found 
t*»  lie  liioitrouft.  Drinking  the  water  of  certain 
wolN  on  thit  <'nfitin<'nt  i>i  Europe  piiMlun'-H 
goiti*r,  and  it  is  tnt4?ntionally  and  succes-^fully 
takc'i  by  men  who  wiali  to  escape  nulitary 
i*ervie<s  ExciM)t  for  a  aeu^o  of  fiillrje«»  alxm't 
the  Uirottt  mild  goiter  may  ciinae  only  sUgtht 
symptomA,  but  great  enlarji,'emont  leads  to  dan- 
p'roiH  presHure  on  the  atructrires  of  the  neek, 
and  eauiie»  diflkulty  in  breathing  and  swal- 
lowing. Sudden  death  occaisionnlly  occurs  in 
goiironH  sjubject«.  The  trt^atment  of  goiter 
includes  abstinence  from  the  local  drinking 
water  unlesa  it  is  boiled^  the  taking  of  thyroid 
el  tract,  and  painting  the  neck  with  iofiine. 
The  gland  may  have  to  be  out.  Some  goitres 
— ^^tipi^c tally  thii«e  due  to  fctninine  affections — 
may  disappear  without  any  treatment, 

GoUon'^?     f  ■•tvrfts  and  decaveil  town;   7  m. 
W,  of   H  .  British  India*,   long  faniiiun 

for    its     1  ^,    which,    however*   were   only 

cut  and  iHiiished  iiern;  and  it  was  the  treasury 
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of  the  Niiam,  and  as  such  fortified  and  jeal- 
ously guarded.  In  its  neighborhood  are  tlie 
mau:»oU*a  of  ita  former  sovereigni*,  stupendoun 
buihlings  of  granit4%  with  riHjfs  uf  porcelain 
tih'N  of  brilliant  blue. 

Gold,  one  of  the  heaviest,  8oft4>«t,  and  the 
most  ma  I  lea  hh^  metals ;  is  widely  dJHtribuied, 
iMMUg  found  in  the  metallic  state  in  nearly  all 
of  the  niountain  chains  of  the  glolnv  and  in 
solution  in  minute  <{uantity  in  si'a  whIit,  It 
was  prnl  '  '  •'■'  earliewt  known  metal;  has 
1h'*'u    pi  igh    all    ages    for    its    iM^auty 

and  indf  ity.     It  is  rarely  found  pure, 

it  \teing  alloyed  with  sliver.  The  silver  ranges 
fn»m  0,16  to  sixteen  tier  cent  of  the  native 
metal.  C'alifornin  gold  av^irages  eighty-eight 
per  cent  of  pure  gohl  and  twtdve  per  cent  of 
Nil%er.  AuKtralian  gold  contattu  on  an  avi^r- 
age  92,5  of  gold  and  7.5  of  silver.  The  proper 
solvi^nt  of  gold  ia  chlorine,  and  lluids  ctintain* 
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ing  free  clilorine  or  evolving  chlorine  will  dis- 
solve it*  Tlie  mixture  of  the  two  aeida,  nitric 
and  liydroehloric,  known  as  iu[ua,  regia,  i»  coin- 
monly  emphiyt^d.  iJold  fuses  at  a  teiii|>eraturt; 
of  2.6u>^.  It  may  be  volatilized  by  Bolar  iieat 
concentrated  by  a  glass,  or  by  the  oxyhydro- 
gen  jet,  and  rises  in  purple  vapors.  In  solidi- 
fying from  fusion  it  eontracta  greatly.  The 
pre.wnce  of  Yxhis  P^^^  ^^  ]ead,  bismuth^  or 
antimony  destroy  a  the  ductility  of  gold.  It 
18  nUo  made  brittle  by  muhb-n  coidi ng.  Its 
tenacity  in  nexrt  to  that  of  silver.  Atomic 
weight,  lOtjJL 

As  regardd  the  nature  of  the  rcxrk  formations 
in  which  g<dd  is  fmiwJ^  it  may  be  «aid»  in  gen- 
criil,  tliat  it  cK*curi4  in  formations  of  nearly 
all  geological  periods,  from  the  earlicat  rocks 
to  the  latest  Tertiary.  It  m  chietly,  however, 
in  the  uplifted  and  partially  altered  slates  and 
aba  lea  of  the  Middle  Becomlary  and  the  Paleo- 
«oic  periods  that  the  great  depoait^s  occur. 
Quartz  is  the  almost  univerHal  veinstone,  but 
the  metal  uUo  occtirs  in  grauite,  syenite,  lime- 
stone, and  sandstone.  Very  large  irregular 
majfifes  are  sometimes  taken  from  veinn,  but 
they  are  more  common  in  placer  deposits,  nnd 
are  generally  known  as  nugget  ft.  The  faiimus 
Bhinch  Barkly  nugget  in  Australia  WMiglKcl 
14U  lbs,,  and  one  from  Ballarat  weighed  1S4 
llm,  8  oz.,  and  wa^  worth  over  $41,004).  A  mas.4 
weighing  about  100  Urn.,  consisting  partly  of 
quartz,  was  reported  in  the  early  days  of  Cali- 
fornia mining  as  having  been  taken  from  the 
quartz  vein  on  Carson  Hill.  Gold  mines  may 
be  grouped:  (1)  vein  mines  and  (2)  placer 
mines.  Gold  bearing  veini*  are  generally  of 
quartz,  and  penetrate  solid  roclts.  Placer 
mines  are  the  eoniparativLdy  supertieial  detrj- 
tal  deposits*  formed  by  the  action  of  rivers 
and  tloods.  In  veins  the  gold  is  firmly  fixed 
in  the  gangue  or  veinstone,  and  is  in  irregular, 
ragged  masses  or  crvstalline  particles;  but  in 
placers  the  gold  is  detached  from  the  gangue, 
And  is  worn  and  rounded  by  attrition,  having 
been  rolled  and  tumbled  in  the  beds  of  creeks 
and  torrenta  together  with  pebbles  and  boul- 
ders until  all  the  asperities  have  been  remove<L 
Placer  gold  can  thus  be  easily  distinguished 
from  vein  gold.  In  1493  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  gold  amounted  to  5,22LUlt)  line  ounces, 
value  $l07t03l,tMJ0;  in  IiM>7  the  product  was 
U»,K00,G20  fine  ounces,  value  $410,555,300.  In 
VMM  Africa  was  the  largest  producer,  having 
produced  7.338,408  fine  ounces,  with  value  of 
$151v0!>0,00O;  the  C.  S.  prmluced  the  next  larg- 
est amount,  4.374,827  ounces,  with  value  of 
$0n;4:J5,7O«>,  and  Australia  next,  with  3,060,911 
ounces,  valued  at  $75,077,700.  The  value  of 
coinage  in  the  mints  of  the  world  in  1007  wa$i 
$7.0S4,44H,1»23;  in  the  U,  8.  mints,  $131,038,- 
032.  Estimates  of  the  world's  conftutnption 
of  gold,  in  arts  and  industries  in  1907,  was 
$135,046,500;  in  IL  S.,  $33,549,500.  In  the 
U.  S.,  Color  i'  "isoed,  in  1907.  gold  to  the 

valiiif    of    ^J  I;     Alaska,    $18,489,400; 

Califomja,  i.;>.  .>..,.;i^0;  m&d  Neviuia,  |15,- 
4U«(KM).    Bee  Utrrcii  Gold. 

Gold  Be«t1ng|  process  of  hammering  gold 
into  thin  leaves.  Gold  leaf  was  made  by  the 
i%}rptianH  and  othu*  Ancient  nations,  probably 


by  me«i.na  similar  to  those  now  in  uae.  Ac- 
cording to  the  earliest  reeonU,  it  wan  flrwt 
hammered  between  parchment  leaves.  The  in- 
vention of  golddwateri*'  skin  (at  an  unknuwn 
date),  which  is  made  by  agglutinating  Kim 
mucous  surfaces  of  the  ea'cum  of  the  ox  and 
beating  under  the  action  of  alurn,  iaingla**, 
and  creoisote,  was  the  means  of  bringing  the 
operation  to  its  present  state  of  perfection. 
The  gold  is  made  into  ingots,  which  are  an* 
nealed  in  hot  ashes,  beaten  with  a  hammer  ta 
thin  plates,  and  rolled  betwt*en  8te4-*l  rollers  to 
about  liiy  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  repeated 
annealing  being  performtnl  during  the  prtn*esM. 
The  ribbons  so  made  (atnjut  10  ft.  by  !4  in.) 
are  cut  into  squares  weighing  each  ulKiut  0 
grains,  and  beaten  l>etwe^n  calfskin  vellum  or 
tough  paper,  placed  in  a  parchment  ca^*. 
Alwjut  150  of  these  leaves  are  beaten  at  once 
with  a  10-Ib.  hammer,  having  a  slightly  con- 
vex face,  on  a  marble  bhx'k.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  the  leaves  are  spread  t<»  a  si/Ji;  a^MiuC 
4  in.  square.  They  are  then  cut  into  fijiir 
pieces  each,  and  placet!  in  gold  beater's  i»kin, 
000  leaves  being  placed  in  one  pack,  enclosed 
in  parchment  cases,  and  beHl»*n  with  a  smaller 
liammer  for  about  two  hours,  which  again 
quadruples  their  surface.  They  are  again  quad- 
rupled in  number  (2,400),  and  again  beat<fn 
for  about  four  hours,  which  reducei*  them  to 
i^m  "^  '*"  inch.  The  operation  has  been  etm- 
timied  until  the  leaf  was  f^oinf  ^^  ^'*  ^'^^ 
thick. 

Enormous  quantities  of  gold  are  consumed 
annually  in  the  arts;  the  consumption  for  gild- 
ing alone  is  very  large;  for,  although  the  tUms 
are  exceedingly  thin,  they  are  spread  upon  a 
variety  of  manufactures,  such  as  frames,  fur- 
niture, signs,  pottery,  jewelry,  books,  etc.,  to 
a  far  greater  extent  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. The  malleability  of  the  ordinary  leaf 
is  not.  however,  sutliciently  perfect  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  dentistry.  DenUsts*  foil  ia  accord- 
ingly annealed  by  Jloating  the  leaf  for  an  in- 
stant over  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp.  A 
gas  flame  will  not  answer,  as  it  lessens  rather 
than  heightens  the  malleability  of  the  leaf, 
probably  by  depositing  a  filni  td  Aulphor 
over  it. 

Gold  CoAst,  Tlie,  British  colony  in  \S.  XttU 
ca,  stretching  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  350  w., 
and  inland  to  Ashanti»  over  which  a  prot»e* 
torate  was  extended,  1806;  area  of  oolony 
Ashantt  and  protectorate  al>out  S2,(M>0  »q.  m,; 
pop.  (1001)  1,486,433,  The  native  populalUm 
contain*  numerous  tribes,  Iwlonging  to  two  dis- 
tinct subracee — the  black  and  the  reddt*h. 
The  Fantis  and  Ashantia  represent  the  former, 
and  the  Acra  and  Crobo  the  latter.  Moham- 
medanism and  Christianity  are  both  actively 
working  in  missionary  efforts  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  The  Ck)ld  Coast  owes  its  name  to  the 
former  abundance  of  gold  on  this  coiuat.  It 
is  now  produced  in  small  quantities  only, 
though  the  whole  region  is  auriferoua.  The 
country  is  covered  with  vast  forests  of  largo 
trees.  The  chief  products  are  palm  oil  and 
kernels,  and  the  export  of  eaoutehoue  and 
woods  is  increasing.     The  principal  towns  arc 
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Uf*  OoMi  Cmiiile.  pi^.  (1001)  2^,049$  Acra, 
1(  Msd  RlniitiA^  3,1*73. 

■   *'r    *raditif»n9  of  inany  na* 

<l  <»(  prim»*v»J   huppi- 

iLi    wliicU   aiiinkind   bus 

fiU  rcfcrreii  this  time  to 

n,      A    favorite    d renin    €if 

iTf  19  tbnt  tho  golden  ngii 

i»^iid  af  tn  th*>  past,     Tlie 

■'  tmti?   the   ctilmitiating 

:  any  period  of  lust<iry 

n   aj^t***  of  tloniiiti   til- 

n    Ih**   timo  of    I,ivliift 

.,      ..,;  ,»  til  Atij;rUHtiH  (_>«4ar'H 

t'lautiia,    Trroncr,    LticrctJU9, 

(lerrii,    SnUuxt,    PropiTtiun, 

vy»   (H'id*   and   Ho  raw?  ftr«s 

A  of  thr  gohlcQ  iige. 

Gcld«^3   Cilf,  tfoldm  imairp  formed  for  idol- 
*'       i-    ..  .'.i.tt»  T.I    tbi*   inriUtlitr*M  at  Mt.  Siniii 
hly    A   wfXKJKfi   Ugiire  cov' 
1    II    rcpr*i«*ntttiion   of   the* 
!•  _  \iii»*>ii*   or    Api»*,      It   vtun   d«- 

»t  •  -^      tn  1iit«r  timpii  ipnidc'ti  cm1v<^a 

»  "   folwmm  nt  Bi'thrl  and 

I*  •'    favor iUt   €jbj<'ctA   of 


^'  IkAr^MVnJM),  Ore<^  name 
I  i  of  Malacca, 

h.     8oo  Ovirx  Bmn, 

ud   bandiMime  bird  of 

(      ...rnrn.ii)    to    Europr, 

r  neck  of  the 
1 W  fK»i  «*(  Um»  |i1  timftg«  U  dark 


ivtt.     TV  A 

n  tK#  Fun - 
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tnJ  ia  iliffhttr  largrr 

fnrm,  and   In  apot>rd- 

undrr   th<«   tittn 

.;     U    3    t^J    3i    ft. 

*a4  is  Of   4    It.  m  apread  of  win};. 


•ft  vMil  fimlti' 
TW  tod 


attajtgndiiil   ia   au  oak   troc   tn 


Uie  grove  of  Ar©a  in  Colchis,  and  giiardi^d  by 

a  dragon.  Wbon  tbo  Argi>naut4D  iq.v.)  civme 
to  Cofchia  for  the  rte<ve,  b<'ing  iK'nt  tbithi»r  by 
}Vlia«,  Mpdctt  jmt  tbo  drugon  to  slwp  and 
4  hi  son  carried  tnc  tlei*cc  away. 

Golden  Fleece,  Or'dei  of  the,  ortkr  of  knight- 
b*MMi,  tbo  oldrst,  njoht  ovi^hiHivo,  and  most  il- 
hiAtriouH  in  Eiiruji«»^  foundt.*d  nt  Krugen,  H29, 
by  rbilip  lU  of  Burgundy,  on  the  occiieiion  of 
(u!$  marritige  with  tbo  IVutiiguose  prineosji 
iNjibf'Ua,  and  ^nt^  eoTj>«»xTat«Hl  t*»  tbo  Virpiri 
Mary  and  tbo  apoMlo  St.  Androw.  wiUi  a 
roforonce  to  J*bi]»p*8  fatbor,  who  had  lioon  a 
primmer  »l  Cacliin.  Ch»rb_»8  VI »  En^poror  of 
Cfornuvny.  as  posriosaor  of  the  Netborbinds*, 
tran»forred  the  «4*at  of  the  order  to  VMcnua^ 
ae»  the  SparuMh  monarchM  bad  alrearly  done  t4> 
Madrid.  Thus  thcro  aroHo  two  hranchoa,  a 
Spanish  and  an  Austrian^  the  latter  having  tbo 
original  «rcliivi»»»,  but  tht?  former  being  the 
more  exchmivo. 

Golden  Gite,  popular  name  of  the  entranee 
to  the  hay  of  San  Franciftco,  a  channel  2  m. 
wide;  doicndod  by  Fort  Point  and  works  on 
Alcntrax  Isbind,  witliin  Uk*  cntrnuoe. 

Golden  Horde^  band  of  Tartars  who  apfK^ared 

at  Khipsftti,  I2:i5;  1240,  invaded  Hutisia  and 
biirtiod  iVhiMCtiw  ami  Kiev;  dostr(»yod  Lublin 
and  Cracf»w,  1240;  burn'"'  P.r-.,ijii» '  1  » 1 1  and 
dofrutc^i   Henry,  Duko  •  ut/; 

ravagod  Muravia  and  H      .      ,  n-rod 

tbo  Magyar  army,  1241.  A  cru^ado  waa 
proached  against  them,  1241:  thoir  aioge  of 
NouMtjidt  wa^  unMUcn'HNful;   >  «'d  to  the 

S.  of  the  DanulK*.   1242;  c«%t  n  Uu!»flia 

an  onipiro  wltiob  tantod  unlii  i\nn  \i\  (14(12* 
lfl05)  ;  captured  Hagdiid^  tbo  »<»at  of  the  Ahas- 
flid  calipbatt',  »n.Miii.r  the  city  till  the  begin- 
ning r'f  th*»  ti  titury*  wlion  thoy  wore 
ronquorod  by  no.  Their  tirwt  loadert 
Baton,  wa»  a  grandiiou  of  (tvnghis  Khan,  and 
their  invaaion  wiu  ordered  by  (K*tai,  tlie  groat 
kbun. 

Golden  Honif  term  appH«d  to  th»  liarbor  of 
rouHtanlinople,    becauae    of     tta    shape    and 

beauty. 

Golden  Niiin'ber,  number  of  the  vear  in  the 

^ctoniG  eycle,  otherwise  callcHl  the  lunar  cycle* 
As  tbo  timed  of  holding  the  tSrecian  games 
were  ilepondont  on  the  nlate  of  the  nuion,  thia 
number  was  of  prominent  imnortanci?  in  the 
(tiiviau  calombir;  and  hence  U  said  by  aomc 
tn   have   boon   inHcribod    in   <  '  '   ^   of  gold 

on   the  columnii  of  tbo  Tern;  TiorvH   at 

AtbonM,  wbonoo  it^  name.     i/i...  .  ibtit  it 

was  thus  calltHJ  In'OHTiH**  it  wiii»  vvrM.  n  n  pi|d 
in  the  calendar  tables  publicly  >n-j.- nu^l  in 
tbo  Grecian  citioH;  and  lator  in  tbo  portablo 
calendars  in  uro  among  tbo  oarlv  ChrtHtiana. 
The  goblon  number  is  useful  only  in  lindtng 
the  dav  on  which  Easter  (and  thence  the  other 
mo%nble  founts  of  the  Church)  will  fall.  The 
eycle  b«»gins  with  the  year  in  which  th*f  new 
mcMiU  fall«  on  Jaiuiary  l^t.  To  find  the  num- 
ber of  any  year  in  tbo  lunar  cycle,  or  the 
golden  numbi»r  of  that  year,  wo  have  thif  rule; 
add  one  to  the  da  to  ami  divide  hy  ninotoon; 
tbo  quotient  \a  tbo  numU^r  of  cycles  elapsed, 
and   thu  remainder  la  tbo  year  of   the  cyele* 
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8hou1t}    there   be   no   remainder*   the    proposed 
y(?ar  is  the  Jast  or  oineteenth  nf  the  cycle. 

Golden  Purse,  ancient  province  of  Andahi- 
Bia,  Spain;  60  ciilkd  because  of  the  great 
wealth  derived  therefrom* 

Golden  Rob'in.    See  Baltimobe  Oriole. 

Golden-rody  popular  name  originally  belong- 
inj:  to  Uip  Solitkigo  virga  aurrft,  an  extremely 
vnriiiljle  plant  of  N,  America  and  Kurope,  once 
in  reiJUte  for  its  8iipp<»se(l  power  to  heal 
wountJii.     In   the   U.  ^.   the  name   is  extended 


QoLncN  Ro£». 

to  the  niiraernii?*  herbs  of  the  flame  genua 
{family  iUymp<:mt<r)  which  are  niontly  tall, 
ttitT  anniiab  with  yellow  (lowers*  They  are 
chiefly  American.  One  Bpeeiea,  the  H,  wlora, 
i»  often  fragrant,  abounding  in  a  volatile  oil. 
It  ha«  a  Hniited  UBe  in  meflictTie,  being  car- 
niinati%'e,  aromatic,  and  diaphoretic. 

Golden  Rose,  ro?ie  made  of  gold  nn«l  m-t  with 
preciciiis  9tone«,  bleased  by  the  pope  annually 
on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  L«mt,  and  then  pre- 
sented to  some  prince  or  other  dignitary,  or, 
if  no  one  is  deemed  worthy  t<i  receive  it,  laid 
up  in  the  \*atican.  The  custom  stH'ms  to  be 
very  old,  but  to  have  developed  gradually. 
Grej^iry  the  Great  used  to  send  tilings  of  the 
chains  of  St.  Peter  set  in  gold  keys  or  gold 
crosses  to  persona  as  friendly  gifts. 

Golden  Seal,  a  ranunculaceous  plant  of  the 
U.  S.,  belonging  to  the  genus  Hydrastis  rana- 
Hen/tit,  common  in  many  parts,  and  known  hs, 
pucemin,  or  yellow^  root.  It  is  used  to  a  con 
Biderable  extent  in  medicine,  and  has  the  power 
of  dyeing  a  rich  and  permanent  yellow.  Its 
valuable  tonic  pi»wers  depend  in  part  on  the 
pri'Henoe  of  bt»rlierine  and  hydrastine.  Much 
difiiculty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  obtaining 
pure  hydraMtine,  us  it  oflen  in  MupplantM  in 
commerce  by  hydra^tinc,  a  substance  contain- 
ing lierberine  autl  a  renin. 

Gold'&nchf  favorite  Eurtjpeati  song  bird  (Car- 
ituvtis  vlt'fjaH*}^  prettily  colored  with  yellow^ 
white,  black,  and  a  litile  r»*ih  is  readily  do< 
luestic&ted^  ei^gs  lairly  wolU  and  breeds  freely 


with  the  linnet  and  canary,  the  hybrids  being 
prized  for  their  wjng.  It  ranges  over  Kurtipe 
and  N.  Africa,  extending  K.  to  Pernia.  The 
American  goldlinch  is  a  distinct  bird    iSpinu* 


trutis),  and  much  more  **  golden  *'  than  its 
namcMake,  the  breeding  plumage  of  the  male 
being  bright  yellow,  wingn,  tail,  and  top  of 
head  blaclv,  with  some  white  markings.  " 
Pink  Finch. 

GoWfish,  VnraHHiuH  aurniuf*^  or  golden  carp, 
a  Chinese  fish  natunili/.ed  in  many  streams 
and  lakes  of  Europe  and  the  U.  S,  '  From  its 


GoLDnsn, 

beautiful  orange  color  and  its  tenacity  of  lUb 
it  ifl  often  kept  in  glass  globeti  and  aquaria. 
A  great  numl»er  of  varieties  and  monstrosities 
are  common  in  domeistication. 

Gold  Flux.    See  Aventurise  Glass. 

Gold  Leaf.    See  Gold  Beattngw 

Gold  of  Pleas'ure,  or  False  Flwt,  CamtUfm 
saliva,  an  annual  herb  of  the  family  Cruei- 
fcra;;  grows  in  Europe  and  Asia,  knd  has 
been  naturalized  in  the  U.  S.,  where  it  is  a 
worthJeas  weed;  but  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
it  is  cultivated  for  the  oil  obtained  from  its 
seed. 

Goldoni    {gj^lda'n^).   Carlo,    1707-03;    father 

of  the  modern  Italian  comedy;  b.  Venice:  went 
to  Paris  to  write  for  the  Italian  theater  tit 
that  city^  17<il;  teacher  of  Italian  to  thf*  thre* 
daughters  of  Louis  XV,  and  received  a  pension 
of  4,fKin  fr.  yearly,  which  was  taken  from  him 
at  the  <iutbreak  of  the  Revolution,  hut  re- 
«t(>red  to  him  by  the  efforts  of  Andr^  t'henier. 
He  wrote  about  2(K1  eometlies^  of  which  a  few 
are  written  in  French;  the  rest  in  Italiant 
often  in  the  Venetian  dialect.  His  lant  liter- 
ary labor  was  writing  his  memoirs  (17^7), 
which  are  said  by  Gibb<jn  to  be  more  comical 
than  bis  best  cometlie^.  The  roost  striking 
characteristic  of  Goldoni  is  his  fertility,  aciLrcc^ 
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H  rarpAflied  by  that  of  Calderon  and  Lope 
if  Vr|pi.  There  are  editions  of  his  works  in 
fifty- three,  forty-four,  and  twenty -six  volumes. 

Gold  Psr'ple,  pigment  known  as  the  precipi- 
tate of  Cassius,  and  described  by  Andreas 
1  aA4ius  and  his  son,  1685;  used  chiefly  for 
irt^ini;  a  pink  or  violet  color  to  glass  and 
fnaniflA.  It  is  formed  by  adding  a  dilute 
mixture  of  protochloride  and  perchloride  of 
cm.  drop  by  drop,  to  a  dilute  neutral  solution 
i»f  t4frchloride  of  gold;  a  purple  precipitate  is 
formed. 

Goldt'bonrafli,  Louis  Kalotliorboi,  180&-77; 
.\m<Tican  naval  ofl^r;  b.  Washington,  D.  C; 
Uvame  lieutenant  in  1825  and  commander  in 
1^41;  took  part  in  the  Mexican  War;  super- 
iDt«-ndent  of  the  Naval  Academy,  1859-^7; 
c^immanded  the  naval  part  of  Bumside's  ex- 
f«-<lition  to  N.  Carolina,  1861;  made  rear  ad- 
miral. 1862.  and  commanded  the  European 
nquadron.  1865-67,  and  later  the  Washington 
aavy  yard. 

Goldsehmldt  (gOlt'schmIt),  Hennann,  1802- 
1^.  Oman  astronomer;  b.  of  Jewish  parents 
at  Frankfort;  studied  painting  under  Corne- 
ll ua,  and  practiced  that  art  with  some  success 
at  Paris,  1836-47;  then  devoted  himself  to 
aatrnnomy;  discovered  (1852-61)  fourteen 
asteroids;  also  detected  thousands  of  stars  not 
brfore  given  on  the  best  atlases;  and  an- 
miuncrd  the  discovery  of  six  new  companion 
»Urs  revolving  around  Sirius,  for  which  the 
Aradt-my  of  Sciences  bestowed  on  him  its 
grand  astronomical  prize. 

Goldscbmidt,  Jenny  Lind.    See  Ljnd,  Jennt. 

Goldschmidt,  Meyer  Aaron,  1819-87;  Danish 
B(>veliAt;  b.  Vordingborg,  Seeland;  founded  a 
meekly  journal.  The  Corsair^  1840,  which  made 
s  gr«-at  M>nftation  in  Copenhagen  by  its  bril- 
liant wit  and  audacious  satire;  founded  an- 
#.thfr  wwkly  paper,  Sdrth  and  South,  1840, 
vhich  waA  well  patronized  on  account  of  its 
critii*i«inii,  generally  sound  and  alwayn  fine  and 
rlttrant.  It  was  as  a  novelist  that  he  became 
4i«-ar  t4>  his  countrymen.  His  style  has  spark- 
Imi;  wit  and  pathetic  power,  but  its  highest 
r\ct»llence  is  its  wonderful  simplicity.  Some 
of  hiA  noveU  are  well  known  to  English  read- 
•^r^— "A  .Jew/'  "The  Homeless  One,"  "The 
Hrir."  and  "The  Raven." 

Goldacbmidt,  Otto,  1829-00;  German  com- 
f.o*^r  and  conductor;  b.  Hamburg;  married 
.I«*nny  Lind  at  BoHton,  Mass..  1852;  in  1855 
maii^  hi*  home  in  England;  composed  an  ora- 
t*'ri«\  •*  Ruth,"  for  the  Hereford  festival  of 
IMT.  founded  the  Bach  choir,  1875,  and  con- 
rlurt#«i  it  till  his  death;  also  conducted  many 
f--«'.ivals  in  Germany  and  composed  much  good 
muMc. 

Gdd'anith,  OUrer,  1728-74;  British  author; 
h.  I'allaj*,  (*o.  Longford,  Ireland:  son  of  a  poor 
Anirlican  minister:  graduate<l  at  Trinity  Col- 
Hcr.  Dublin:  was  a  rejectc<l  applicant  for  holy 
of«Wn»;  tried  the  study  of  law,  but,  having 
«ast«-d  hiA  Hcanty  means  in  gaming,  8|MMit 
'iirht^'m  months  as  a  medical  student  in  Kdin- 
turirh,  out  of  which  town  he  was  bunted  by 


creditors;  lived  abroad,  1764-56,  chiefly  at  Ley- 
den,  and  afterwards  wandered  over  a  large 
part  of  France,  Qermany,  and  Italy,  takins 
his  medical  degree  probably  at  Padua,  and 
supporting  himself  by  his  musical  talents, 
which  entertained  the  peasants,  and  by  the 
gratuities  given  by  the  universities  to  wan- 
dering students.  In  1756,  went  to  London, 
where,  after  some  years  of  hard  experience  as 
a  chemist's  assistant  and  practitioner  of  medi- 
cine, he  became  a  proof  reader  for  the  novelist 
Richardson.  His  '*  Inquiry  into  the  Present 
State  of  Polite  Literature  in  Europe"  was 
chiefly  important  as  leading  to  opportunities 
for  better  work;  the  "Citizen  of  the  World" 
won  him  the  friendship  of  Johnson  and  a  mem- 
bership  in  his  Literary  Club;  "Life  of  Beau 
Nash  '^  was  followed  by  the  "  History  of  Eng- 
land," a  work  still  read  for  its  delightful 
style;  "The  Traveler"  established  his  place 
as  a  poet,  and  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,^  his 
only  novel,  is  one  of  the  choicest  treasures' 
of  literature.  "The  Good-natured  Man,"  com- 
edy, "Roman  History,"  "The  Deserted  Vil- 
lage,"  his  best  poem,  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
his  best  comedy,  were  followed  by  the  "  Grecian 
History,"  long  highlv  popular.  The  unfinished 
"  Animated  Nature  *^  was  his  last  undertaking, 
a  well- written  and  pleasing  work,  but  without 
scientific  value. 

Goldstiicker  (g5]t'stttk-«r),  Theodor,  1821- 
72;  German  Orientalist;  b.  K5nigsberg;  taught 
in  Berlin;  was  a  friend  of  Humboldt;  went 
to  London,  1840;  assisted  Prof.  Wilson  in  pre- 
paring a  Sanskrit- English  dictionarv;  Prof,  of 
Sanskrit,  University  College,  London;  presi- 
dent Philological  Society;  and,  1866,  founded 
the  Sanskrit  Society;  works  include  English 
translations  of  Hindu  poems. 

Golf  (gOlf),  one  of  the  oldest  of  outdoor 
sports,  supposed  to  have  originated  with  the 
Flemings  some  time  prior  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  then  known  as  kolf.  As  played  by 
them,  however,  kolf  bore  little  resemblance  to 
the  game  as  it  has  been  played  in  Scotland 
for  at  least  four  centuries.  As  early  as  1457 
golf  was  the  national  game.  Indeed,  so  popu- 
lar was  the  game  in  Scotland  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century  that  Parliament 
passed  an  act  restricting  the  play  to  certain 
days  in  the  week,  in  order  that  the  people 
might  practice  archery,  which,  it  was  claimed, 
they  had  neglected  for  the  sake  of  golf.  It  is 
now  very  common  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, the  British  colonies,  and  the  U.  S.,  where 
there  is  hardly  a  city  or  town  of  any  note  that 
has  not  at  least  one  golf  club.  The  game  con- 
sists in  driving,  with  an  implement  called  a 
"  club,"  a  hard  gutta-percha  ball,  about  5^  in. 
in  circumference,  from  one  hole  in  the  ground 
(about  4  in.  in  diameter)  to  another,  in  a 
regular  series  of  18  or  more  holes,  from  150 
to  500  yds.  apart.  The  player  who  "  holes " 
the  ball  with  the  lesHt  number  of  strokes  wins 
the  holes,  and  he  who  wins  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  holes  in  the  round  wins  the  game. 

The  game  is  usually  played  by  two  persons, 
hut  can  be  played  by  four,  two  on  a  side. 
When  played  bv  two,  each  player  has  a  ball 
and   about   half  a   dozen   "clubs"   of   various 
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Fr&noe,  Spuin,  Austria,  Twrkoy,  und  compote? 
with  th«  real  kidskin  wUicli  comfs  largely  from 
the  same  localities,  but  also  from  the  K,  In- 
dies, Switzerland^  and  Ireland.  The  getjerul 
term  **  kid  glove  "  does  not  any  longer  convey 
the  idea  of  a  real  kid  or  the  young  of  a  goat, 
but  any  leather  *'  kid  dressed/* 

The  work  of  making  gloves  ia  done  by  women 
iind  girls.  Gloves  are  generally  made  in  fac- 
tories, where  long  tables  are  fitted  up  attached 
to  which  are  sewing  machines  run  l>y  ateara  or 
electric  power.  Gloves  are  made  in  parta  by 
several  operators*  When  they  come  from  the 
cutters  they  are  all  fitted  and  the  parts  num- 
bered, and  must  be  so  kept  that  the  weight 
and  colors  may  not  be  interchangetl.  -After 
tJie  backs  are  corded  or  embroidered  the  end 
of  the  Bilk  is  pulled  and  tied,  then  the  glove 
is  closed,  by  beginning  either  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  long  seam  and  sewing  toward  the 
little  finger,  or  with  the  end  of  the  index  finger 
and  finishing  with  the  long  seam.  The  gussets 
or  fourchettes  and  thumb  having  previously 
been  put  in,  the  gloves  are  bound  or  hemmed 
or  banded;  sometimes  the  buttonhole  is  made 
after  this  process;  if  lacings  instead  of  but- 
tons are  used  they  are  then  adjusted;  the  but- 
tons are  next  put  on;  after  this  the  gloves  are 
'*  laid  off,"  usually  on  steam-heated  forms,  then 
tied  and  boxed  and  thus  made  ready  for  the 
market.  In  1000  the  manufacture  of  gloves 
and  mittens  from  leather  in  the  U,  S.  repre- 
sented a  capital  investment  of  $10,705,599,  and 
the  total  output  had  a  value  of  $17,740,385. 

Glow'womip  wingless  and  nocturnally  lumi- 
nous female  of  Lampjfria  noctUuca,  and  other 
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ftreflies  of  Europe.  In  the  U,  S.  luminous 
larvs  of  various  fireflies  are  named  glow- 
worms.   See  FlBEFLY, 

Glucinuin  (glil-sfnOm)  or  Betyllium  (Ih^- 
rtril-ani),  a  metallic  element  (symUd,  G; 
atomie  weight,  9,3)  whone  oxide  is  known  as 
glueina.  GUicinum  in  nature  commonly  occurs 
aa  a  silicate  of  glucina,  as  in  the  beryl,  of 
which  gem  this  earth  con*»titutes  fourteen  per 
eiQt,  or  as  an  alumtnate^  as  in  the  ehrysoln'ryL 
Tba  glucinum  chloride^  when  vaporised  and 
passed  over  melted  sodium,  yields  metallic 
glucinum,  a  white  malleable  'metal  (specific 
gravity  2.1)  which  cannot  be  burned,  even  in 
pure  oxygen. 

Gluck  (giak),  Christoph  Wilibald,  1714-87; 
German  composer:  h.  Weidenwang.  Bavaria; 
instructed  in  mu»ic  under  the  direction  of  the 
Jeauits;  at  twenty  two  was  sent  to  Vienna  to 
•iudy;  and  later  was  placed  under  Sammar- 
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tini  at  Milan.     At  twenty-six  he  received  an 

order  to  compose  an  opera  for  the  court  thea* 
ter  and  produced  "  Artaserae,"  which  achieved 
a  triumph.  Other  operas  followed,  including 
**  Demofoonte,"  "  Ipermnestra,"  and  *' Fedra** 
^-all  for  Italian  cities.  Invited  to  the  Hay- 
market,  London,  he  produced  there,  1740,  **  La 
t-'aduta.  dei  Giganti.  At  Paris,  Vienna,  Borne* 
and  Naples  he  produced  many  pieces,  marked 
like  **  Artaserse  **  by  uinovations  in  style. 
Two  of  these,  **  II  Trlonfo  di  Camillo"  and 
**  Antigone,*'  won  for  him  the  Order  of  Knight 
of  the  Golden  Spur  from  Pope  Clement  XI I L 
Me  waa  director  of  the  Court  Opera,  Vienna, 
1754-64,  and  during  that  period  composed 
the  "  Orfeo  ed  Euridice,"  which  markeil  a  new 
era.  It  was  followed  by  **  Alceste  "  and  **  Pa* 
ride  ed  Elena/'  In  1774  he  brought  out  in 
Paria  the  *"  Iphig^nie  en  Aulide,"  which  cauji^ 
a  controversy  between  the  champions  of  the 
old  and  new  achools;  and,  1779,  witnessed  the 
production  of  his  "Iphig^nie  en  Tauride^** 
written  at  the  age  of  fiixty-four«  and  ranked 
among  the  foremost  of  his  compositions.  His 
last  opera,  produced  in  Paris,  was  **  Echo  ct 
Narcisse,*'  1770. 

Glu'coae,  a  number  of  isomerie  sugars  hav- 
ing the  composition  C.HuO,;  in  commerce  in 
the  U.  S.  the  name  given  to  the  liquid  varietiea 
of  the  sugar  made  from  cornstarch,  the  solid 
varieties  being  known  as  grape  sugar.  In 
France  and  Germany  potato  starch  is  the  only 
available  material  for  making  this  sugar,  but 
in  the  U,  S.  the  starch  of  Indian  corn,  or 
mai^e,  is  employed.  The  starch  is  first  ex- 
tracted from  the  corn  in  a  state  of  suflUctent 
purity,  then  transformed  into  sugar  by  treat- 
ment with  dilute  acid,  and  then  neutralizing 
the  acid,  purifying,  and  concentrating 
product.  Starch  sugar  is  used  for  m 
table  sirup,  for  which  it  is  mixed  with 
lasses;  ba  a  substitute  for  barley  malt  in  brew- 
ing ale  and  beer;  as  a  eubstitute  for  cane 
sugar  and  adulteration  in  canning  fruita;  for 
adulteratiug   honey, 

Glu'coside,  a  substance  yielding  when  treated 
with  dilute  acids  tor  certain  ferments)  glu- 
en&e  or  a  sugar  of  similar  composition,  and 
another  Bub.stance  not  belonging  to  the  group 
of  CArhohydrates.  They  occur  in  variooa 
plants,  most  frequently  in  the  bark*  Among 
the  more  important  are  arbutin,  found  in  the 
leaves  of  wintergreen  and  of  arhutua  uva  unn\ 
salicin,  in  willow  bark;  a^sculin,  in  the  bark  of 
hor^e  chestnut;  amygdalin,  in  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds. 

Glue^  hard,  brittle,  glassy  form  of  dried  gela* 
tin,  containing  impurities  which  give  U  a 
brownish  color.  It  is  the  most  important  of 
the  animal  cements,  and  is  usually  obtained 
from  the  scraps  of  hides,  th«  hoofs  of  aninutU, 
etc.,  by  first  cleansing  with  lime,  then  washing 
and  airing  so  as  to  slake  the  remaining  eaustii^ 
lime,  and  then  boiling  in  rain  water,  by  which 
the  albuminoid  elements  are  changed  into  gela* 
tin.  Bone  glue  (bone  gelatin)  is  pnrpared 
from  fresh  bones,  either  by  digesting  then 
with  superheated  steam,  or  with  dilutl^  hydro* 
chloric   acid»   followed   by   boilings   the   j*titf 
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.fitrkir  UiiigUas  madL*  from   the 
Ulrica,     Glue  is  used  in  joinery, 
tn   prrpjirtng  wze   for   drt^ss- 
miJk  ^!r*ndn,  t^tf,  in  calico  printing, 
in  fresco  painting, 
J  ig  hat  bodies,  and 

«4urr  «!«*••*,    .^iv  Muciuwoe;  Paste. 


oatriti?«    tolwitiiiice    obtained    by 
llitir,   Mtn^cially    wheat    flour,    in    a 
of  water,  wbrn  thn  gluten  remains  t»e- 
mm  m  fttiekj,   adbtfiaive  ma«H.     The   flour 
li»o  iub«taQe«a — ^regftable  myosin  and 
which    undtf^rgo    changes    wlieti 


steni  vil^  VBtrr  and  are  converted  into  glu^ 
%tm.  Tba  quAiiUty  of  gluten  in  wheat  flour 
wgki>  IP8l  in  gmeral  it  \*  present  to  the 
artiwt  «f  alvVfai  to  thirteen  per  cent.  Rye, 
•slai.  and  barley  flour  contMtn  very  littte  glu- 
tei. Tbe  ehief  ratue  of  gluten  in  bread  mak- 
te  b  aa  A  iD«aa«  of  retaining  the  cart^ionic- 
■M  na  aiMi  thvm  of  facilitating  the  procefts 
of^mMag/' 

,  or  Wolverene  {wftlY*T-«n'),  largest 

of   the   wea*e|    family,   la   from    3   t4> 

4  It,  long,  elad  in  ihaicgy,  dark  brown 

T,  with  a  murh  lighter  band  l»i^ginning  juat 

^^^^^■li  tl^  atiouldera  and   mnning 
^^VwmMil  to  Uia  I^M»  of  the  tail.     It  is  an 
tliaHlint  o!  tbe  wooded  N.  |H>rtion«  of  Ku* 
fmi,  Aaia    -'^'*   ^'     ^liwii-i    and   preya  upon 
t^  wall  ith  it  will  attack 

tmi  kill  "i  ^*r.     It  is  aavage« 

m-miiy,  and  |Mrr««vering. 

•  trtelaaite  Ac  mh 

IhmI  bi  wd]U4  ''ge- 

UkU  Milistaiioi*,  <ii  \i%  i77lK 

h   4a   A    eolorleui,  l    airup, 

,  cif  apiiciUc  gravitv    1.28;    is  in- 

iW^  •kaHiIiI*  in  water  ami  alcohol,  and 

It    may    be    cooled    to 

«>clng«     Flerthelot  combined 

..%   ut^ida^  and  thiu  produced  the 

«tilMitAiic«a,  etearine,  margarine. 

i>orrin  U  a  product  of  the  pnx! 

r    I  raiiuB,    li  la  obtained  from  the 


Ou-rron  on  Wot.viatwis. 


^^^ 
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mother  liquor  of  sonp  factories  by  adding  a 
alight  exrt'HM  of  vitriol,  heating  the  Holiiti«tn 
with  carbotiaie  of  buryta»  tUtering,  concen 
trating  by  ova|>oration,  and  taking  up  the 
glycerin  with  alcohol,  which  ib  afterwards 
diBtillcd  off.  Glyc<»rin  la  formed  in  small  quart 
tttiea  during  the  pniiM'HH  of  alcoholic  fermeiilii- 
tion.  It  diaaolveft  the  vegetable  alkaloids  and 
many  other  aub»ta(ices;  is  mixed  with  water 
to  till  wet  gaa  meters;  eervcs  as  a  solvent 
for  some  of  the  aniline  colors;  and  is  used 
in  mukirig  nitroglycerin,  and  for  many  other 
purposes. 

Gly'cOt  a  sculptor  of  Athena  (date  unknown* 
but  probably  under  the  early  Roman  cm|ier 
ors).  by  whom  the  celebrateil  colossal  atatiie 
of  Hercules  known  as  the  Farnese  Hercules 
was  made.  This  was  taken  to  Home  prob.*ibly 
in  the  time  of  Caracalla,  and  placLHl  in  his 
buthSf  where  it  was  discovereti.  The  statue  is 
supposed  to  l>e  a  copy  from  an  original  by 
Lysippus,  and  represents  Herculea  leaning  on 
bia  club. 

Glycogen    (glfk^j^n),  a  wbite,  amorphoua, 

starchlike,  tasteless,  odorless  substance,  foiuxd 
hy  Claude  Hernard  in  the  liver  of  man  and 
the  lower  ariirimb,  and  known  to  exist  in  other 
tissui^s,  espeeiiiUy  during  fetal  life.  It  may 
Ik^  dissolve*!  by  water  out  of  the  tissues  where 
it  exists,  and  then  precipitated  with  alcohol. 
Diastase  and  saliva  convert  glycogen  into  malt* 
one,  a  little  glueoae,  and  one  of  the  modiflca* 
tiona  of  dextrin. 

Glycosuria  (glrk^-sa'rtft),  a  aymptom  of 
disease  in  which  sugar  is  present  in  the  urine. 
It  is  the  prominent  sign  of  the  disease  diabetes, 
but  may  occur  in  a  variety  of  other  diseases  as 
a  tem|>orary  condition,  or  may  follow  the  tak- 
ing of  certain  druga  like  chloral,  chloroform, 
and  morphia.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  puerfM'ral  state,  where  its  appearance  indi- 
cates nonuality  rather  than  disorder. 

Olyp'todon,  a  gigantic  extinct  armadillolike 
ftnimal.     In  a  restricted  sense  the  typical  ge- 
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nus  of  the  family  (tltfptwlontulo',  of  SopUh 
phoriiitT;  also  used  at  a  popular  name  for  uij 
member  of  the  group. 

Glyptotheca  fgMp  i/\  th^'kfl),  or  Glyp'tothek» 
a  mmlern  tt*rm  of  which  the  English  form  in 
usually  gltfptothet^ii  a  building  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  work**  of  sculpture.  The  term  Glypto- 
thek  is  gi»ne rally  applied  only  to  the  sculpture 
gallery  at  Munich,  built  by  King  Ludwig  L 

Goat,  any  one  of  various  small  twowingcij 
flies  of  the  family  Ciifiotcfcr,  the  moat  familiar 
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being  the  mosquito.  Gnats  differ  from  other 
two-wingetl  fliea  (Dipt^ra)  by  the  hmg,  sIph- 
der  mouth  part-s,  which  probe  and  punctnn? 
the  flesh  of  its  victim.  The  young  are  aquatic^ 
living  in  |>nolfl-  They  are  cylindrical,  with  the 
iiead  and  ©ucceeiiing  segments  mncli  enlarged, 
and  breathe  by  means  of  a  bunch  of  haire  radi- 
ating from  a  long  tubercle  at  the  end  of  the 
body,  which  connects  wnth  the  internal  rpfl|>i- 
ratory  tubes  (trachewK  They  remain  most  of 
the  time  at  tiie  Ixjttom  of  the  pcKjl,  ftH^ding  upon 
decaying  matter,  and  are  thus  bcneiicial  acav- 


1.  Female, 


Gnat. 


engers.  In  the  pupa  state  they  take  no  food, 
and  breathe  by  a  reHpiratory  tube,  situated  on 
the  greatly  enlarged  thorax.  The  long  cylin- 
drical eggs  are  laid  in  little  packets,  which  fluat 
on  the  surface  of  the  standing  water.  In  four 
weeks  after  hatching  the  insect  reaches  matu- 
rity. Tlie  feuuilcs  alone  bite.  No  poison  gland 
has  yet  been  found  in  the  head  of  the  mosquito, 
the  inflammation  following  the  bite  of  one 
may  be  due  to  the  irritation  set  up  by  the 
slightly  barbed  jawn,  and  perhaps  to  the 
slightly  acrid  saliva.  About  thirty  American 
species  of  Culex^  the  genus  to  which  the  gnat 
belongs,  are  described.  The  buffalo  gnat  be* 
longs  to  quite  another  family,  the  StmuiiidtF, 
This  minute  insect  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  8, 
and  SW,  U»  8„  and  becomes  at  times  a  great 
scourge  of  cattle.  (See  Mosquito.)  For  the 
gall  gnat,  see  Gall  l^sEcr^, 

Gneiaeiuiii  (gQf'zdnow)^  Angost  Wiihelm 
Anton  t<^'ount  Neithardt  von),  n00-l83h 
German  military  oHicer;  b,  Schilda,  Saxony; 
entered  the  Prua»ian  army,  17i9;  in  command 
of  the  fortress  of  Colberg,  1807,  which  he  held 
against  the  French  till  the  Peace  of  Tilsit^ 
chief  of  staff  and  chief  quartermaster  to  Hlil- 
cher;  after  the  Leipzig  campaign  was  made 
lieutenant  general;  ser^-ed  In  France,  1814; 
euntributed  much  to  the  final  suoceas  at  Water- 
loo by  bia  strategy  after  Ligny;  governor  of 
Berlin.  1818;  general  field  marshal,  ]825t  ted 
an  army  in  Prussian  Poland  during  the  Polish 
insurrection  of  183L 

Gneisa  {nls)^  a  rock  of  granitic  composition, 
but  with  a  more  or  less  pronounced  parallel 
arrangement  of  its  constituent  minerals.  As 
most  granite  shows  some  tendency  to  such  a 
banded  structure^  gneiss  must  be  regarded  as 
the  oldest*  most  widespread,  and  most  funda* 
mental  of  all  the  rocks.  It  is  rich  in  metallic 
ores,  but  contains  no  fossils.  It  is  a  common 
roek  in  the  V,  S.,  especially  in  New  England 
and  New  York. 


Gneist  (gnlst),  Rndolpli  vont  1816-95;  Ger- 
man jurist  and  [>olttietan;  b.  Berlin;  profeiMor 
in  the  university,  1844;  meinlier  Prussian 
Chajiibt^r  i>f  DeputieHp  1807-84;  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  1875-77;  instructor  to  Prince 
William  in  political  sciene**;  author  of  **  Eng- 
lish Constitutional  History,'*  "Administrative 
Law  in  England,''  *'  History  of  the  English 
Parliament/'  and  niunurous  other  historical 
and  constitutional  publications;  ennobled,  1SH8. 

Gnome  (nom),  in  mediaeval  mythology,  the 
imaginar^^  beings  supposed  to  be  the  presiding 
spirits  in  the  operations  of  nature  in  the  min- 
eral and  vegetable  world;  have  their  dwelling 
within  the  earth,  where  they  preside  specially 
over  its  treasures,  and  are  of  both  sexea.  The 
males  are  often  represent!?*!  as  misahapen 
dwarfs,  of  whom  the  well  known  **  Rtlbczahl/' 
or  '*  Number -nip,"  of  German  legend,  is  a  fa- 
miliar example. 

Gnomic  (n«>m'Ik)  Po'ets,  in  tlreek  literature, 
those  didactic  poeti*  whose  compositions  are 
characterized  by  aphorisms  and  shorty  proverb- 
like  moral  precepts^  {gnomaij.  Pre&ninent 
amotig  them  are  Theognis,  Solon  the  lawgiver, 
Phocylides  and  Simonides  of  Amorgos. 

Gnostics  (n<>a'tlkd),  **  men  of  knowledge/* 
adherents  of  numerous  Mchools  of  heretics  in 
the  early  Christian  Church.  Gnosticism  came 
to  denote  a  system  of  excessive  and  fanciful 
religious  speculation.  Its  elenienU  were  de- 
rived from  three  sources:  Hellenistic  idealism. 
Oriental  pantheistic  naturalism,  and  Christian 
revelation.  It  did  not  l)egin  as  a  heresy,  but 
soon  became  t^uch  in  undertaking  to  answer 
unanswerable  questions.  Its  grand  leading 
question  was  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  evil; 
but  this  question  was  only  one  of  several, 
theme  waa  really  the  whole  **  world  pi 
This  process  embraces  the  three  problem*  _ 
creation,  sin,  and  redemption.  The  solutions 
offered  were  exce<Hlingly  diversifled;  the 
terns  many  and  various.  On  four  points  i 
systems  all,  or  nearly  all,  agree:  (1)  God^ 
incomprehensible.  (2)  Matter  is  eternal  ani 
antagonistic  to  God;  or,  as  Basilides  taught, 
if  creatiHl  by  God,  stilt  conditions  and  limits 
the  divine  efficiency*  (3)  Creaiion  is  the  work 
of  the  Demiurge,  according  to  some,  only  sub- 
ordinate— according  to  others,  totally  opposed 
to  God.  (4)  The  human  nature  of  Christ  was 
a  mere  deceptive  appearance*  The  most  elab- 
orate 83'stem  was  that  of  Valentinus.  Gm^stl* 
cism  reached  its  highest  bloom  about  160  A4>. 
In  the  third  century  ita  creative  energy  was 
gone;  in  the  fourth  century  it  was  |>owerlesa; 
in  the  sixth  century  only  remnants  r»f  it  re- 
mained. Severe  laws  against  the  Gnostics  were 
enacted  in  530  A,n.  The  rapidity  with  which 
the  system  waxed  and  waned  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  an  aristocratic  heresy. 
The  masses  neither  relished  nor  underst^XMl  it. 
It  w*as  only  a  speculation  of  the  few,  and  the 
aim  was  not  to  found  sects,  but  schools.  Only 
the  Marcionites  organized  separate  churches. 

Gnu  (nfll,  either  of  two  species  of  S.  African 
antelopes  of  the  genus  Catoblepas  (or  Conno- 
chfrtfit).  The  body  of  the  animal  is  atout, 
the  legs  slender^  the  neck  bears  a  abort,  stiff 
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mamm^  aail  Um  trntt  is  long  ftnd  flowing  like 
lliftt  fif  lb*  horw.  The  i»u3:7le  is  widi\  and 
tbe  hotnm*  wblcb  «re  largi^t  in  the  rnale,  ciirvo 
At  flfit  dovrmrard,  thai  upvriird  mid  forward. 


WiltTK.    CtHV. 

UmAw  peeuliar  at>p<*arAnrc  the  gniifl  are 
UlUiwf  honied   IkcymoA,   whilt^   the   Dutch 
oliryiiaMBd   Ibcm   wildebocBU   on   oc- 
paai  ol  lliffir  MYage  loukfl  and  actioiiti, 

Qmfiim    *i<.  ?4  >ii'-'rjii     iuT,;n<<uiii   of   the   N. 
■■Mt  Mf  9  th*<  W.  Bide  of 

tbi'  OttH   *  1    cro»»wI    by    the 

V  mirxtjitlii    and    Cohmibia; 
%h  ^  •<],  in.t  find  19  connects 

m  AJLiulaiid  by  an  isthmus  37  m.  wide; 
diWtty  tc>  CVdunthiji. 

Cf  t»  fopiiUr  niuiie  for  the  ritmrniint  irmm' 
BaI*  ei  the^  iffTtti*  Cftpr^,  of  whieh  the  dunieatic 

''I  Miiigh  the  do* 
.  tnl    into  all 

._r*raL,    pwfctA    an*    lou:  irily    in    the 

€U    Wfirld*     Thu    M>'C»ll  y    Mountuin 

fpttfc  km  aa  aat<!lo|te,     Th>     w  ^^.a  of  the  do^ 
Ipoat  ia  ttocttrtiiin.  but  while  some  et)n- 
tk#  (vrigiiial  fipe>cle»  iih  e\tinct>   there  is 
lo  Mfipotte   that   it   may   be   the   wild 

Kof  aoilral  Aaia.  The  male  of  thin  ap4*cie« 
lAIMitflwd  by  homM,  which  aometinied  ut- 
ly^  »  Imgih  of  3  ft.  As  a  reHult  of  long 
^^Mttelkn,  varied  Borroun dings,  and  crosa- 
^^  %h$  doMitict  goat  han  develntHMl  into 
among  wliich  are  the  noted 
Kaabmtr  goatii.  The  former,  which 
lla  Mimp  fium  Angfira  in  A^ia  Minor. 
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tfiylilljr  iwitietj  horn»  and  very  lonj*^  curly* 
f   Eair;    thrre    i»    n    Bhorter    and    inferior 


at.     T»i 
^  |0   tb*   Am 
wWk   - 
fir* 


ir  g«>at  ia  very   si  mi 

i»   of   more    delieate 

-   roftt  of  hair  that 

iute  the  va Inutile 

"-^1^.     The  (leiih 

ior  to  mut- 

.  r    anrl   fiir- 
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Qmi  Ia1a»4»  Uland  which  divider  iht*  cmt^ 
tmk  «l  lht>  Niagara  Hiver  at  the  Fnlla;  be- 
^m^  U»  Niagara  tiiwnf»h]p«  Kiagara  Co.,  N.  W; 
m^  70  mtrr^i  U  ^1*0  ft.  diitUnt  from  the 
uf  the  U.  8.  and  2.04N}  from  the 
aborv}  t«  oanneetod  with  the  New 
tmk  t^irr  bj  a  aubataatial  bridge^ 


6oat^9Ucker»  n  bird  {Caprimulgun  europ^Fwt} 
of  the  Old  World,  belonging  tx*  the  order  l*U'a- 
ritr  or  Miictochirr«t  the  tyjie  of  the  family 
Caprimul(fifi(r,  to  which  bi'long  the  whip  p4>«ir- 
will,  the  chiick-wiirs- widow,  the  night  hawk, 
and  «ev«*ral  other  birds  of  the  U,  S.,  all  of 
which  ure  colloctively  calle<l  goatt^uekera.  The 
true  goatsucker  gets  liin  name  from  the  an- 
cient  belief  that  he  sucks  the  milk  of  goata 
and  cows,  infecting  the  animals  with  a  deadly 
dit^ea^e.  The  bird  is  also  called  fern  owl,  dor- 
hawk, nightjar,  etc. 

Gol»elin  (gOb'e-Un)  Tap'estry,  a  kind  of  tap- 
estry made  only  in  the  Gobelins  factory,  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Marcel,  Paris.  Some  Gobelin 
ta|ieDtriea  coat  from  $30,000  to  $40,000,  and 
require  from  five  to  ten  years  for  completion. 
8ince  1701  none  have  bleen  sold.  They  are 
mostly  presented  by  the  French  Govt,  to  for- 
eign courts.  The  first  Gobelin  factory  was 
built  by  a  Belgian  wood-dyer  of  the  fifteenth 
century^  one  Jehar  Gobeelen, 

Gobi  (go'bf»)  an  immenae  desert  tract  in  cen* 
tral  Asia,  ticcupying  nminly  the  table- land  be- 
tween the  Altai  Mountains  on  the  N.  and  the 
ICuenlun  on  the  S.;  about  1,K(H)  m,  long,  with 
an  average  breadtli  of  nearly  350  ni,;  area, 
about  600,000  so.  m.  The  VV.  part,  drained  by 
the  Yarkand,  which  fMlln  int^*  Luke  IaA*,  mid 
having  many  salt  lakes,  is  in  K.  Turke^itan; 
the  E.,  better  known,  and  having  a  few  fertilo 
valleys  and  soiii««  t4>wns,  in  chiefly  in  Mon- 
golia, but  a  small  part  ts  in  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Kansu.  A  large  portion,  called  by  the 
Chini'He  Hliiinio.  or  the  Sand  Sea,  is  a  pluiti 
2,500  to  U,(HJO  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Goby  (giVhi),  8piny-raye<l  fish,  of  the  genus 
GobiuH^  found  on  the  rocky  and  snndy  eossta  of 
the  Old  World.  The  black  goby  iO.  nii/erK 
the  largest  on  the  British  coasts,  is  about  6  in. 
long;   baa  two  dorsal  lins;    and   the   ventrals 
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are  united  below  the  throat  into  a  sucking 
iltHk  b^  which  it  can  attach  itself  U*  the  r*H*k*, 
to  which  it  retire*  to  devour  its  living  prey. 
Gobies,  like  the  allied  blennies.  are  very  tena- 
ciuUH  of  life,  and  ^ill  live  a  considerHhle  time 
out  of  water.  The  mates  of  r«evi*ral  specie* 
guard  the  eggs  in  nests  of  seawf^Hi  till  they 
are  hatched. 

God^  the  Supreme*  Absolute  Being,  the  Ore- 
atcjr  of  the  universe,  the  inflnit^*,  etcrnnl  and 
unehangeshh*  Kpirit.  I -nder  Christian  id««a 
the   woni  -  x intent  and   sh*io- 

lutely    jw  1  J    Spirit,    dintinet 

from   and    rHivmi^n    i>vi  i    tbe    world    He   haa 
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bought  and  sold,  atid  would  iindoubtedlj"  be 
regarded  as  a  sutrieiont  consideration  for  a 
promise   to   pay    muney. 

Good'win  Sa.nds»  a  range  of  very  dangeroun 
Band  banks  in  the  Strait  of  Dover;  IQ  m.  long 
and  5*  m.  distant  from  the  E.  coast  of  Kent, 
and  divided  by  an  inlet  called  Trinity  Bay 
into  the  N*  Goodwin  and  S*  Goodwin.  The 
lighthousea  of  the  N.  and  S.  Foreland  and 
light^ahipa  stationed  on  the  shoals  guide  paaa- 
ing  Hhips,  yet  wrecks  often  occur  here, 

Good'year,  CharleSp  18(M)-60;  Amnrican  in- 
ventor; b.  New  Htt%'en«  Coin,  In  lH3i)  began 
experimenting  with  India  rubber;  in  1836  dis- 
covered a  methofl  of  de]>riving  the  gum  of  its 
ndhefiivenesB  by  dipping  it  into  a  preparation  of 
nitric  acid.  Jn  1839  he  accidentally  discov- 
ered that  India  rubber  mixed  with  sulphur 
and  fiuhjected  to  heat  was  not  nielte<l.  but 
that  portions  of  it  remained  elastic  though  de- 
prived of  adheaivenesa.  From  this  time  vub 
can  i  nation  occupied  his  attention,  but  he 
reaped  no  adequate  pecuniary  reward,  hia  pat- 
ents being  very  expensive  from  the  necessity 
of  defending  and  protecting  them  against  in- 
fringers. 

Goorkhas   (g6r'kll7.)-    See  Ghubkas, 

Goos'ander,  American  fishing  duck  of  the 
Bubfamily  Merginrr  and  genus  mergua.  The 
goosander  (M.  Americus}  is  about  27  in.  long 
and  Z  ft*  in  extent  of  wings;   the  bill  about 
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3  in.,  of  a  bright  rod  color;  weighty  5  Ibn. ; 
the  female  is  considerably  smaller.  It  is  found 
throughout  N.  America,  breeding  in  the  tem- 
perate and  K,  region,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
bi>lh  »«Hlt  and  fresh  water.  It  is  very  vora- 
cious, feinting  on   fish,  nnollusks,  and  reptiles. 

Goo«e»  web-footed  bird,  of  the  order  Atueres 
and  family  AnGtidw*  The  wild  goose  or  gray 
lag  of  Europe  {Aruer  frrus),  the  original  of 
the  cummon  domesticated  race,  is  of  a  gray 
eolor.  with  a  brown  mantle  undulat«d  with 
gray,  and  an  orange  bill.  The  bean  goose 
{a'  tmgctum)  is  by  some  considered  a  distinct 
•pecics,  and  by  others  a  mere  variety  of  the 
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wild  goose.  Wild  geese  seek  high  latttudea 
in  the  breeding  season  and  in  summer,  return- 
ing to  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  in  the 
winter;  they  are  found  mostly  in  meadows 
and  Tiiar»he«  in  the  interior,  where  they  feed 
in  the  daytime  on  aquatic  plants,  graaae«,  and 
grains.  Among  the  American  species  of  the 
genu.s  is  the  white-fronted  or  laughing  goose 
|.L  Gambelii)  ;  length,  28  in,;  extent  of  wings, 
5  ft,;  weight,  about  5^  lbs.  This  8|)ecMe«  it 
found  over  the  whole  of  N.  Aiuerica,  but  is 
rare   tthmp^   the    Atlantic   coa^t. 

The  American  wild  or  Canada  goose  {Ber- 
nicla  canadensis)  is  about  Z  ft.  long;  extent 
of  wings,  05  in.;  weight,  7  1b«.  It  is  found 
throughout  N.  America,  and  accidentally  in 
Europe.  It  is  readily  domesticated,  and  when 
tame  is  advantageously  crosi^ed  with  the  com- 
mon goo8e»  the  resulting  brood  iK'ing  Urger 
and  more  easily  raised  and  fattened  than  the 
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originals.  The  brant  goose  (R  hrcnta)  is 
2  ft.  long;  extent  of  wings,  4  ft.;  weight,  3| 
lbs.  This  species  may  lie  known  by  the  white 
crescent  on  the  middle  of  the  side  of  its  black 
neck.  It  is  a  salt-water  bird,  and  its  (leak  ie 
esteemed  as  a  most  savory  food.  The  bar- 
nacle goose  (B.  leucopins)  is  28  in.  long;  ex* 
tent  of  wings,  4|  ft.;  weight,  a  little  over  4 
Ihg.  It  is  common  in  winter  in  N.  Europe?,  es^ 
peciaUy  on  the  W.  shores  of  Great  Britain, 
hut  is'doiibtfu!  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  U,  S. 
The  wjmmon  tame  gwise  is  the  European  wild 
bird  domesticated,  from  which  it  varli'S  €?an* 
siderably  in  color,  though  less  than  ducks  and 
fowls  do  from  their  wild  originals.  The  usual 
weight  of  a  fine  go«>se  ia  15  or  16  lbs.,  and  by 
cramming  this  weight  may  be  doubled*  In 
the  V.  S.  the  common  tamp  giH»se  of  Eur 
in  which  the  ganders  are  white  and  the  femal 
gray,  is  the  most  numerous.  The  white  Bf 
men  goose  is  of  larger  size,  handsome^  and 
easily  raised,  but  less  prolific  and  hardy. 
Canada  goose  or  wild  goose  {Bmnta  c«^ 
9is)  18  a  goose  of  the  family  An€ttid(M%  30 
35  in.  long;  brownish  alxive,  lighter  beneath, 
with  the  head,  neck,  bill,  and  feot  black,  a 
white  patch  on  each  check;  inhabits  X.  Anier- 
ica,  breeding  at  the  N.  and  wintering  in 
warmer  regiona.     These  birds  uiually  ily  in  a 
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>>-Ahmped  fif^ire  (though  Bometimes  in  a 
itraiffht  tin**),  M  by  an  experienced  gander, 
wh<>  frequently  gives  utterance  to  his  familiar 
ki,nk,  **  Their  spring  migrations  usually  take 
pUc«  from  March  20th  to  the  last  of  April, 
but  are  wholly  dependent  upon  the  state  of 
ihe  i*e-tLMm,  They  breed  at  the  N.,  and  linger 
th*Te  till  the  hard  frosts  warn  them  that  the 
Uk<^  and  streams  will  soon  be  frozen  over." 
While  p4Tforming  their  long  journeys  they 
u«uAlly  rty  at  a  great  height,  probably  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  or  more. 

Gooae'beiTy,  small  familiar  garden  fruit. 
T>M*  original  species  is  indigenous  to  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  has 
brm  found  in  the  Himalaya  and  on  the  banks 


of  the  Ganges;  and  there  are  several  native 
♦prvi»-4  in  the  V.  S.  The  cultivation  of  the 
i'Tfii^n  MkTivt'ivA  nf  the  gooseberry  is  some- 
vh^t  diflioult  in  thiA  country,  in  consequence 
yi  'iry  weather  in  the  early  Hummer. 

GooK'fiah.     See  Anglkb. 

Gopher  (giVfer),  designation  of  certain  bur- 
ru«in^  animaln;  name  Hpecitically  restricted 
m  different  parts  of  the  U.  S. ;  thus  in  the  ex- 


GopHcm  ((homy9  burmuiuM), 

t?*m^  S.  states  it  is  used  for  the  land  tortoises 
*'->''b  are  peculiar  to  them,  but  in  Georgia  it 
*  &P(»Ii*h|  to  a  colubroid  snake.  In  the  W. 
•^»t^  it  is  given  to  certain  rodents,  chiefly 
'2>uK  of   the    family    Qeomyidce    and    genera 


Oeomys  and  Thomomys,  but  also  (at  least 
in  some  parts  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin)  to 
species  oi  the  genus  Spermophilua.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  S.  states  the  species  of 
OeomyidcB  are  termed  salamanders  (a  name 
originally  given  to  certain  batrachians),  al- 
though other  names  are  conferred,  as  **  ham- 
ster," "  pouched  rat,"  "  muloes,"  etc. 

Gorakhpur  (g6r-ftk-pOr'),  city  and  district  of 
Benares,  British  India;  district  is  between 
Nepal  and  the  Gogra  River;  area,  4,598  sq.  m.; 
pop.  abt.  2,760,000;  ninety  per  cent  are  Hin- 
dus; chief  products,  cotton  and  foodstuffs. 
Gautama  Buddha  died  within  the  limits  of 
this  district.  The  capital  is  Gorakhpur,  on  the 
Rapti  River,  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  dis- 
trict.    Pop.    (1901)    64,148. 

Go'ral,  small  antelope  of  Nepal,  inhabiting 
rocky  heights  and  lofty  table-lands;  is  also 
called  the  Nepal  bouquetin,  and  is  hunted  for 
its  excellent  flesh;  an  allied  species  occurs  in 
Japan. 

Gor'dijui  Knot.    See  Gobdius. 

Gordianus  (gAr-dl-A'nfls),  name  of  several 
Roman  emperors,  among  whom  were:  Mabcus 
Antonius  Afbicanus,  158-238;  descended 
through  his  mother  from  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
and  through  his  father  from  the  Gracchi;  was 
made  consul,  213;  in  his  eightieth  year,  when 
proconsul  of  Africa,  was  compelled  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  rebellion  against  Maximin  to  assume 
at  Carthage  the  imperial  title;  senate  at  once 
proclaimed  (jrordianus  and  his  son  Augusti,  and 
declared  Maximin  a  public  enemv.  Meantime 
Capellianus,  procurator  of  Numidia,  marched 
against  Carthage,  and  defeated  and  slew  the 
younger  Gordianus.  His  father  thereupon 
died  by  his  own  hands,  after  a  nominal  reign 
of  less  than  two  months.  Mabcus  Antonius 
Pius,  abt.  224-244;  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing; proclaimed  Ciesar  at  Rome  after  the  death 
of  the  two  Gordians  in  Africa;  colleague  of 
Balbinus  and  Maximus;  and  after  their  mur- 
der, 238,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  sen- 
ate and  the  troops;  carried  on  a  war  against 
the  Persians,  whom  he  defeated  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, 242.  He  was  murdered  by  his  own 
troops,  through  the  intrigues  of  his  general 
Philippus,  his  successor. 

Gor'dius,  in  Greek  legend,  King  of  Phrygia; 
born  a  common  peasant;  raised  to  the  throne 
in  accordance  with  an  oracle  which  directed 
certain  messengers  to  proclaim  the  flrst  man 
they  should  meet  seated  in  a  wagon  as  they 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Temple  of  Zeus. 
Gordius  was  the  man.  He  dedicated  the 
wagon  to  Zeus,  in  whoHe  temple  at  (Jordius 
it  was  kept,  and  tied  the  yoke  to  the  tongue. 
The  oracle  further  declare<l  that  he  who  could 
untie  the  knot  should  be  master  of  all  Asia. 
In  333  B.C.  Alexander  made  the  attempt,  and 
failing,  cut  the  knot  with  his  sword.  By  the 
goddess  Cybelc,  Gordius  had  a  son,  Midas. 

Gor'don,  name  of  a  celebrated  Scottish  his- 
torical family,  the  origin  of  which  is  wrapped 
in  obscurity.  It  is  probable  that  the  family 
went  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  earls  of  Sutherland,  the  barons  of  Lochin- 
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?ar»  the  viscounts  of  Kciiiniire»  and  the  ^arls 
of  Aberde*?n  are  all  branches  of  the  Gordon 
ftimily.  The  title  of  Duke  of  Gordon  beciune 
extinct  183G,  but  was  revived   1875. 

Gordon,  Adam  Lindsay,  1833-70;  Austrml' 
ian  poet;  b.  Fayal,  Axores;  remove<l  to  8. 
Australia  abt.  1863;  Buceessively  a  sheep  far- 
ni4'r»  a  cattle  driver,  member  of  the  mounted 
police,  member  of  the  Victoria  Assembly.  18(15» 
keeper  of  a  livery  stable;  eommitted  suicide 
at  New  Brighton;  wrote  "Sea  Sprny  and 
8moke  Drift/  **  Ashtaroth,  a  Dramatic  Lyric,'* 
*'Bush  Ballads  and  Galloping  Rhymes/^  and 
"  How  We  Beat  the  Favorite?/*  a  popular  turf 
ballad. 

Gordon,  Charles  George,  1833^5;  British 
oflic«T;  callnd  "Chinese  Gordon/'  and  "Gordon 
Pasha " ;  h.  Woolwich,  England ;  son  of  Gen. 
t;ordon,  of  the  Royal  Artillery;  entered  the 
Royal  Engineers,  1862;  served  in  the  Crimean 
War;  in  surveying  and  settling  the  Turkish 
and  Russian  frontier  in  Asia,  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish expedition  against  Pekin,  remaining  on 
Bervioe  in  China,  Entering  the  service  of 
China,  was  irmde^  18l53»  commander  of  the 
**  Ever-victorious  Army/'  and  wan  prouiint'ut 
in  suppressing  the  Tai-Ping  Rebellion,  180- 
fi4,  and  recovering  the  great  cities  and  i^ilk 
districts  from  the  in^urgent^s.  He  was  British 
oonsul  for  the  Damibe  delta,  1804-74;  aiiC' 
oeeded  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  the  service  of  the 
khedive  as  governor  of  the  tribes  of  Upper 
Egypt;  Governor  General  of  the  Sudan,  de- 
veloping great  activity  for  the  suppression  of 
slavery^  1887-80;  retired  with  rank  of  major 
general,  188  L  In  1884,  at  the  revolt  of  the 
mahdi,  the  English  Govt,  sent  him  to  Khar- 
tum to  remove  the  revolting  garrisons  and 
separate  the  Sudan  from  Egyptian  rule.  For 
five  months  he  withstot>d  the  siege  of  Khartum. 
The  expedition  sent  from  England  for  his  re- 
lief arrived  two  days  after  the  city  had  fnllen 
and  Gordon  and  his  garrison  had  b«en  killed. 

Gordon,  Lady  Duff  (Lucy  Austin),  1821- 
60;  English  nuthur;  b.  Ij*mdnn ;  daughter  of 
John  Austin,  the  jurist;  married  Sir  Alexan- 
der Duff'Cktrdon.  1840;  lived  in  Egypt  after 
1802;  translated  many  works  from  the  Ger- 
tna|i^  including  Kiebuhr's  '*  Gods  and  Gods  of 
Greece"  and  with  her  husband.  Ranke's 
**  House  of  Brandenburg "  and  **  Ferdinand 
and  Maximilian";  also  wrote  **  Lettt^rs  from 
the  Cape/'  **  lA^tters  from  Egj^pt/*  '*  Last  Li?t- 
ters  from  Egjpt.*' 

Gordon,  George  f  commonly  called  Ixird 
GrxmoK  (i<Littr>ON  K  175*V03;  English  agitator; 
b,  l^mdon;  son  of  Cosmo  George,  third  Duke 
of  Gordon;  ser%'ed  for  some  years  in  the  navy; 
entiired  Parliament,  1774;  was  made  president 
of  Protestant  Association,  1779;  beeame  header 
of  the  No-Popery  Party;  presented  a  petition 
(signed  by  120,IHK)  persons)  for  the  repeal  of 
Saville's  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  1780, 
arriving  at  the  Parliament  Tlouse  at  the  head 
of  fiO.omi  rioters,  who  (June  2d-0th )  sacked 
the  chapels  and  the  houses  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  <>thi'rs,  hr(»ke  opi-n  the  prisons,  and  fired 
London  in  many  places.    He  was  tried  for  high 
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treason  and  acquitted,  1781;  declared  himself 
a  Jew  in  religion,  ITHH,  but  wan  without  quea- 
tiou  insane;  was  fined  and  imprisoned  for  libel, 
178H,  and  died  in  Newgate  Prison* 

Gordon,   George   Hamilton.     See 

Gordon,  WiHiam,  1730-1807;  Anglo- Amer- 
ican clergyman;  h,  Hitchin;  removeti  t^i  Amer- 
ica, 1770;  chaplain  to  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress of  Massachusetts.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, 178U,  published  **  History  of  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Establishment  of  the  Indepeu- 
denoe  of  the  United  States  of  America.'* 

Gordo'nia,  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the 
family  Teriistrtrmiaccw.  The  U.  S.  have  two 
species.  The  G,  lasianthus,  called  loblolly  bay, 
is  a  beautiful  tre^s  from  50  to  70  ft*  high 
(often  a  slirub  in  cultivation),  growing  in 
"bay  swamps"  in  barren  regions  in  the  8. 
states.  Its  hiirk  is  useful  for  tanning  leulher. 
The  (k  aliamaha  is  cultivated  ha  a  garden 
shrub,  and  has  large  white  and  richly  fragrant 
flowers. 

Gorge,  lo<*al  narrowing  of  a  deep  river  val- 
ley, often  called  eafion  in  the  VV.  U,  S.  The 
gorge  of  the  Rhine  from  Bingen  to  CobleotJi 
has  b«H*n  cut  through  the  HunsrUckTaunus 
pdateau,  whos4^  uplift  fomnHJ  a  barrier  across 
the  course  of  the  river  which  then  held  a  lake 
wliere  the  plain  of  the  middle  Rhine  now 
stands.  The  gorge  of  the  Danube  through  the 
Ciirpathians  is  similarly  the  outlet  of  an  ex- 
tinct lake,  whose  sediments  now  form  tlie  plain 
of  Hungary.  The  lower  canon  of  the  Yellow- 
stone in  Montana,  is  a  gorge  of  the  same  na- 
turc.  Short  gorges  through  narrow  ridges 
are  called  water  gaps  in  Pennsylvania:  as  the 
Delaware,  Lehigh,  and  Schuylkill  water  gapa 
in  Blue  Mountaim*.  Many  smaller  gorgx?s  re- 
sult from  the  obstruction  of  an  open  valley 
by  glacial  drift,  and  the  displacement  of  its 
stream  to  a  new  line  of  flow.  It  thereupon 
rapidly  proceeds  to  erode  a  new  trench,  which 
for  a  time  deepens  faster  by  stream  cutting 
than  it  widens  by  weathering  on  the  walU; 
in  this  way  the  many  gorges  in  the  N.  C.  S, 
are  formed,  the  greatest  being  that  of  Niagara. 
Smaller  gorges  are  called  chasms  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks.  as  the  Ausable  and  Chateaugny 
chasms;  or  glens,  as  Watkins  Glen  in  VV.  Ni-w 
York. 

Gor'ges,  Sir  Ferdinando,  abt.  15<U^1G47; 
English  coloniser;  b.  A^^liton,  S<imer8et;  a  fel- 
low conspirator  with  the  Earl  of  Ess^^x.  leju!; 
us  a  leading  member  of  the  original  Plynmuth 
Company  sent  several  unsuccessful  e\[xHlitions 
to  New  England;  in  1622,  obtained  a  chartar 
'*  for  the  governing  of  New  England,"  and 
with  John  Mason  was  granted  *'  Laconia/*  from 
the  Kennebec  to  the  Merrimac;  in  1029,  re* 
cetved  a  new  grant  of  the  region  lietween  the 
Kennebec  and  Piscataqua;  lord  proprietary  of 
Maine,  1639;  chartered  the  city  of  GorgiaJia 
(now  York,  Me,K  1642;  returned  t*i  En*,^and, 
1»V»3,  and  served  against  the  Puritan  armies. 
His  Hon  Robert  was  general  governor  for  New 
England,   1623-24;    his  grandson^  Fenllnaiido, 
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«ol<l  hkm  hnfdiiMTf  Hght«  In  Maine  to  Maafta* 
■h—ilU  fur  tlMO,  And  wrote  **  America  Paints 
mAWlhf  Life.'* 

Qtlt0tmt  abi,  487-380  B,a:  Greek  rbetori- 
9aa;  K  Sicilr;  sent  tu  Athcnii  to  b<*A<><Pch  suc- 
•ir  far  tltf  LKtilitntH  atUcktHJ  l»v  i[w  8y ni- 
aMBMw  417:  oaptiviiU<«l  tht*  Athctimn  populace 
^  tk«  cplcador  of  hU  ttkKiiirnce;  and,  spvmtiu^ 
IM    IWIIltliitiir    iif    hiH    VtU*    rhit*l1y    in    Grecci*, 

Al*     '         '  '  ■  '  in'<>,     Anil 

ilo  gjdve 

>wiiLii      u.       et>mp4Ji««Hl 

i'i>rtion»  of    his   work 

Gsfcotta,  Or^k  mytbologj,  thr<^  »i!it«rs 
tSlbcm**,   )  <  •till  Mch1iimi)«  duuffhUm  of 

l^kflirei^s    0  wbn    changinl    intc*    AUmv 

lilbncmipvrr  it*,  i  MJ^r]  uf^on;  accorclttig  to 
MptAixt,  tlii*^  Uud  rj  !!(■*  fcir  biiir;  tli»"y  wcro 
plaaii  ill  HUflar^ftt  «•!  iW  H»'Aperiil«*M  niMir  the 
IVbIbi  «f  Ki^l,  ivbisre  Mi^lUAa  wa^  iilain   by 


G»tiirj>*iOBe  tsfftr  ffAf'O'Cie),  Gn*ek  itiyihology, 

m-  4aii  «'Uii   aiiil    Androm<*4la,    who 

mmrvi  «m^  of  Mi*A'^cniii«  and  atU'V 

tlv  dcmlL  ntiLrriiHl  ,'KbiiliiA;   i»  the 

tral  vktUT)  i  ;:i>4tM  niinitiMn  hm  having 


DO    niisott] 


ilti. 


VAA    %h9    h 


IT  A    fiHIrpi^ri^-rft)*  in  mythology »  a 
.  from  her  ogiR,  on  which 
no  Gorgon  M^usa, 

G^rfMi  (naliv«»  Altionn  name).  apDcics  of 
uiUiftifKifd  ap«  ( Troirlodylea  gorilla  K  whidi 
«eeQ|ii«i  til*  nmt  plane  amon,g  Uio  4|uadruma- 
mmm  mnwiuala;  inhabit  drnaii  fore«tii  in  a 
— f*riliiMy  nBiall  portion  of  W.  Alrica,  in 


i^fn  ffUtrlft;   Is  iiifvrHWHl  to  hav«*  bifn 
.Mtor  flanno, 
.-,  J«-I7.   The 
al*  it  o  ft.  U  in»  in  hpijfht. 

ksiM  \    on    T*»jri*t«lile    f<H^d; 

riide  tu^i  OK  lUTping  plaoe,  much  Uk« 


that  of  the  orang:  and  ordinarily  will  not  at- 
tack nvAu  unlfsH  ciH  rti'rt'd  or  ^\oiitidivl.  In 
walking,  l\w  natural  |Mmition  ia  on  all  four^i;  in 
attacking^  the  gorilln  t^iiindt*  L»rc?ct,  and  with  ita 
brt«4tliug  hair«  anci  large  canine  te<>th,  pre«4^nU 
a  t^jrrible  app^^artmi'o.  A  few  young  goriltaa 
have  be^n  takcMi  to  Kurope,i  but  aoun  succuiubiHl 
to  [iiilnionaty  disi^aai^ti* 

GorTcy,    Maxim     (AucncsQ    MAXiMovrreii 

PrK.SHKav)»  1868'  ;  Riustan  author;  b. 
Ni/ni  Novgorod;  succesalvely  a  dranghtaman'i 
upprentici**  asaiatant  to  a  painter  of  iconA, 
iMH)k*R  boy  on  a  steamer,  a  gardener's  asaistant, 
a  worker  in  a  bakerj\  a  woodchopper,  n  night 
watchman  of  railroad  cam,  a  worker  in  a 
machine  shop,  wandering  from  town  to  town; 
publiiibtHl  '^Makar  Tschudra,"  a  story  in  a 
local  newspaper  abt,  18i>3:  returned  to  bia 
Urtiue  and  coutrtbutc*d  (tkftcheK  to  various  niag- 
a/ine!i;  bi*eiune  a  li^nd«T  of  the  Heforin  Party; 
waft  twice  impriRMriiHl;  livrd  in  Finland  for  u 
tinii-»  19O0;  vi^iU^I  the  V,  .S,,  limO-  works*  in- 
elude    the    pbivs    "*  The     IVttv    TowuMpwijde,** 

*'T\m  Night   Refuge, I'be   hHrbariiin«;*  and 

novclrt  iind  Hketelii*^.  including  "The  OrlufT 
louplc  and  Malva,"  '*  Twenty  i^ix  of  lt«  and 
i>ne  Other,"  "  Fomu  <Jordvi*ef/*  **  AlnHit  thi? 
rvvil,"  **Thc  Outcasts/*  "  Threo  Men." 
•*  Mother.** 

Gdrlitx  (gor'lUg).  town  of  rnifiHta;  province 
of  8ile«ia;  on  the  NeiKHc,  h«»re  eroAHcd  by  a 
viaduct  of  LfifJO  ft.  long.  115  ft.  high.  U  la 
for  titled  p  and  haii  foundrien,  weaving  and 
bleaching  eKtabliMhrnentM,  nnd  nutnufitctorrea  of 
doth,  cotttin,  linrn,  iind  lertther.  Among  ita 
buildings  is  the  Church  of  St,  IVier  and  St.  Paul, 
built  in  the  llfteeuth  century,  n  remarkubtc 
specimen  of  Out  hie  architecture.  Pop,  {  H>05) 
83,766, 

Gdr'rea*  Jakob  Joseph,  von,  1770-1848;  Ger- 
man author;  b.  Cobleti/. j  l»#'gJin  a»  a  radical; 
founded  two  jieriodical!*,  f/ir  Red  Shrrt,  1797, 
and  another,  17U8,  both  suppresaiNi ;  uttempted 
the  incorporntinn  •►f  the  lUi^ninh  provineen 
with  France,  1799,  but  failed;  taught  in  the 
tVdlege  of  foblen/;  published,  ISO 7,  the  fir«t 
part  of  '*  German  Populiir  Legends**.  1810, 
*'  A??tntfc  My tludogv  " ;  1 H i:i,  "  Ivohcngrin  "  j 
d  and  publinheil.  1814-lrt,  ThtHhrn^ 
>rv,  which  intljimiHl  tin*  pwiple  againnt 
^  i-u'^  '"       ^    '   :'  ,        ;    '/"   *    ■       •  i,t  n  Ger- 

miiTi  any    and 

the  Kv-'.i.Lm-i..  i.^t,.,-.  .o...  v.,*  .,.  volution,** 
**  Cbriittian  Myatica,"  and  other  works. 

Gorae   (gorx).    Sec  FitRZK. 

Gor'ton,  Samuel,  aid,  1000-77;  Americati  r»« 
ligioniMt;  b.  (iort<»n,  England;  went,  ltl^3,  to 
Brtston,  Mn!4s.;  expelled  fi>r  berefty ;  banished 
from  Plyrnnuth,  for  same  rcunon,  l(tH7; 
whipped  at  Kewportt  R.  I.,  for  slandering  the 
magistrates;  settled  at  Shaworaet  (now  War- 
wirk),  1(142,  but  with  ten  of  hi*  foUowcp*, 
'*  Gorton iani*.**  was  taken  to  Boston,  tried  for 
''damnable  hercHV,**  and  again  banished;  be- 
cHOJc  u   pr»';icher  and  magistrate  at  Warwick; 

fmblishtHJ  ndigioiiH  workn.  Hi;^  fw*ct  survived 
or  ycara,  and  hie  followers  were  called  **  Noth- 
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ingarians,"  becnuse  they   repiidmtcd  religioiia 
loriDs,  and  recognized  no  mirtifitry. 

GortschakofF  (p"^rt-diii'kf>f'| .  AlexAnder  Mi- 
chaeJowitsch  (Prince),  1799-1883;  Rusaiiin 
HUU^^inari;  b,  8t.  PeUrsburg;  in  ditTerent 
diplomatic  positions  at  Vienna,  Florenee.  8t\itt- 
gurt,  and  other  cities  acquired  experiefKH*  and 
dexterity,  but  it  waa  his  eminent  sueceaa  in 
keeping  Austria  neutral  during  the  Crimean 
War,  at  wJiicU  tirae  he  represented  Russia  at 
the  court  of  Vienna,  which  Iirat  made  him  con- 
fipicuous  as  a  diplomat.  In  185*1  he  succeeded 
Count  XcsRclrtide  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and,  1H03,  Chanc*?llor  of  the  empire*  In 
1871  lie  attended  the  London  Conferenee, 
where  he  procured  the  revisinn  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  and  iin(»ther  abri^gating  the  netitral- 
ixcLtioti  of  the  Black  Sea.  After  the  mitbreaik 
of  the  Turcn-Russian  War  of  1877  hi»  inlUience 
liegiin  to  decline,  and  at  the  CongrcHsi  of  Berlin 
hi  Si  de*iignB  were  thwarted  by  Bismarck  and 
liL>aei)n;4tiidd.  In  1882  he  was  superseded  as 
minister  by  M.  de  Giers, 

Gortyna  (gor  tt'ntt).  or  Gortyn  (giSr'tIn),  one 
of  the  principal  eities  of  Crete;  at  the  SE.  foot 
of  Mt.  Ida  in  the  plain  of  the  small  river 
Lethitrus.  Gortyn  was  the  rival  of  Cnosaus  up 
U»  the  Roman  conquest,  when  Gortyn  became 
the  nietro|»oli»  on  account  of  iti*  nearness  to 
Kgypt  and  the  Cyrenaica.  In  1884  the  great- 
est  of  Grwk  indcriptions,  crmtuiniug  the  law- 
code  of  Gortyn  wuij  diHcovered.  This  law  code 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  because  it  tella  U9 
much  about  the  ancient  lawd  of  Crete,  which 
was  the  lawgiver  of  all  Greece. 

Gdn  (giirts),  or  Goriti  (gii'rita),  capital  of 
the  Austrian  crownland  of  Gorz-Gradisca; 
near  the  I»ono/o;  35  m.  NNW.  of  Trieste; 
principal  buildings  include  the  old  ciislle  of 
the  former  counts  of  Gorx  and  the  ft>rmer 
Jesuit  college,  both  now  used  as  barracks; 
the  cathedral,  with  a  beautiful  sacristy;  the 
prince  hishop's  palace,  etc.  Gor//H  specialty 
has  long  been  the  printing  of  Hebrew  books 
for  the  East.  In  a  Franciscan  cloister  close 
by  are  the  graves  of  Charles  X  of  France,  the 
Due  d^Angoul^nie  and  his  wife,  and  the  Comte 
de  Chambord,     Pop.   (1900)  26,432, 

Go'schen,  George  Joachim  ( first  Viscount), 
lRIil'-l!>n7;  BritiJih  statesman;  h.  London;  en- 
tered mercantile  life,  185^;  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment as  a  Litters!,  1803;  priNy  councilor, 
1865;  First  Lc^rd  of  the  Admiralty,  1871-74; 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Constantinople, 
lHHO-81;  ChanceUc.r  of  the  Exchetiuer,  18H7; 
carried  through  a  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  ISHt);  lord  rec- 
tor of  Aberdeen  l^niv.,  1887,  an<l  of  Edinburgh 
IJniv,,  1«1H>;  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
1HH5-1$MM);  viscount.  1900;  published  "The 
Theory  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges,"  etc. 

Gos'hAvk,  large  hawk  (.4s^ur  pfiJumhariuJt) 
inhabiting  Europe  and  N.  Asia;  is  from  Ifl  to 
23  in.  long,  with  a  spread  of  wings  about  7) 
ft  It  is  the  Inrgent  of  the  short-winged  hawks 
formerly   rmpbyed    in    falconry,    and    wa?    in 


great  demand  owing  to  its  dash  and  courage 
The   X.    American   goshawk    {Astttr  atricapU 


lus)  closely  resembles  its  Ohl  World  coogenis' 

in  color,  but  is  somewhat  larger. 

Go'ahen,  Hebrew  form  of  the  name  of  the 
diHtriel  of  I^iiwrr  Egvpt  which  the  Pharaoh 
of  Joseph's  time  assigned  to  Jacob  and  his  de- 
scendont?*  (Gen.  xlvii.  G)*  and  from  which  the 
Israelite's  spread  mer  a  large  part  of  the  E. 
Delta.  Its  exact  limits  cannot  be  given,  but 
it  was  near  the  Hyksos  stronghold  Bubas- 
tis  (Pi*Beseth,  cf.  Gen.  xlv,  10),  and  probably 
embraced  the  territory  between  the  modern 
Zagazig,  Relbeis,  and  Telel-Kebir.  Goshen  i« 
also  the  biblical  name  of  a  district  in  S,  Pales- 
tine (Josh.  X,  41;  xi,  16)  and  of  a  town 
(Josh,  XV,  51)^ — both  uncertain. 

Goslar^  town  of  Germany;  in  Hanover,  on 
the  Gose;  27  m.  SE.  Hildesheim,  Founded 
abt,  920  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  it  was  for  a 
time  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  a  place 
of  much  splentlor.  It  remained  a  free  city  of 
the  empire  until  1802,  and  was  joined  to  Han* 
dver,  1810.  The  industries  are  mainly  con- 
nected with  the  neighlkvring  mines  of  silver, 
copper,  and  other  inetals.     Pop.  (1900)    16,403. 

Gos'nold,  Bartholomew,  d.  1607;  EngtUh 
mariner,  who  first  appears  as  an  associate  of 
l^leigh  in  his  unauccesHful  attempt  to  found 
a  colony  in  Virginia.  In  1002  he  sailed  from 
Falmouth  for  New  England,  entered  MAsaaehti- 
setts  Bay,  named  Cape  Cod,  discovered  So 
Man's  Land,  and  name<l  it  Martha's  Vineyard 
(a  name  since  given  Ui  a  much  more  important 
neighboring  island),  and  planted  his  colony  on 
Cuttyhunk  (now  in  the  township  of  Goanold, 
Mass.)  ;  but  the  settlers  became  diacouragt^ 
and  soon  returned.  On  December  19,  llSOrt,  be 
sailed  with  another  colony  to  Virginia,  which 
cluise  fur  its  first  settlement  Jamestown. 

Gos'pelf  English  e<^uivalent  of  Greek  word 
meaning  **  a  joyful  message,"  applied  t<i  either 
the  whole  system  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  j 
t4>  one  of  the  four  accounts  creiUted  to 
thew.  Mark,  Luke*  and  John.    What  are  kn 
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M  the  eAnnnieftl  gospels  ftre  properly  only  one 
mad  the  ftame  gospel,  in  its  fourfold  aspect  and 
rvUtioB  to  the  human  race.  Hence  they  are 
■tjiMl  in  ancient  manuscripts  the  Gospel  ao- 
mrdin^  to  (not  of)  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
J<»hn.  The  first  and  fourth  are,  according  to 
the  traditional  view,  by  apostles;  the  second 
and  third  by  pupils  of  the  apostles.  The  first 
three  cospels  were  possibly  written  between 
60  and  70  A.D.,  certainly  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  to  which  they  point  as  a 
future  erent.  The  last  was  probably  written 
toward  the  close  of  the  first  century,  at  Ephe- 
■uft.  Before  the  end  of  the  second  century 
they  were  generally  receiyed  and  used  in  the 
churches  as  one  collection. 

Kach  gospel  has  an  indiyiduality  correspond- 
ing to  the  author's  education,  talent,  taste,  and 
mission.  Matthew  wrote  in  Palestine  and  for 
Jews,  to  show  them  that  Jesus  is  the  fulfiller 
i»f  prophecy  and  the  true  King  and  Lawgiver 
of  Urael;  Mark  in  Rome,  for  Roman  readers, 
U»  exhibit  Jesus  as  the  mighty  Wonder-worker 
ami  Son  of  Crod;  Luke,  for  Greeks  and  Gen- 
tile*, to  set  him  forth  as  the  universal  Savior 
of  all  men;  John,  for  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  combined,  and  for  all  future  ages. 

The  first  three  evangelists  agree  much  in 
matter  and  language,  and  are  called  Synop- 
t%9tM   (their  gospels  the  Synoptic  ^spels). 

A  number  of  spurious  biographies  of  Jesus 
and  the  holy  family,  purporting  to  come  from 
apoatles  or  their  pupils,  but  written  in  the 
second,  third,  and  later  centuries  by  unknown 
authors,  are  the  first  specimens  of  religious 
n(»y«els,  replete  with  extravagant  fancies  and 
omaatural  miracles.  Thev  enable  us  to  trace 
acflne  of  the  traditions  and  superstitions  of  the 
Medispval  (*hurch  to  their  proper  source.  The 
priori  pal  of  these  apocryphal  productions  are 
the  **  Gospel  of  James  **  ( Protevangelium ) ; 
the  "  (rospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew  on  the  Infancy 
of  Marv  and  Jpaus'';  the  *' Gospel  of  the 
Nativity   of   Mary";    the^      '^         -      -    - 

the    (*arpenter 

tlie    **  Gospel 

Pontius  Pilate  ";  and  his  *'  Letter  to  Tiberius  " 

on  the  death  of  Christ ;   and  the  **  Gospel  of 

Peter."     The  references  in  the  Koran   to  the 

gnspel    history    are    from    these    apocryphal 

•ources. 

Goa'pellersy  term  applied  (1)  by  Roman 
Catholics  to  those  reformers  who  taught  the 
people  the  words  of  Scripture  in  their  own 
language;  (2)  to  a  class  of  Antinomians  who 
drew  ^  strange  inferences "  from  the  doctrine 
of  predestination;  (3)  to  the  priest  in  the 
ilkurch  of  England  who  reads  the  Gospel  in 
the  communion  service  from  the  N.  side  of  the 
altar. 

Got'samer,  long,  light  filaments  spun  by  cer- 
tain small  spiders.  Some  of  these  float  in  the 
sir  and  carry  the  spider  with  them,  perhaps  in 
search  of  prey.  Others  are  stretched  upon  the 
irruund,  and  are  believed  to  serve  to  collect 
the  dew,  of  which  many  spiders  have  been 
known  to  drink  very  frequently.  In  the  folk- 
Irire  of  various  nations  they  are  regarded  as 
shreds  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  neckcloth,  which 
she  cast  away  at  the  time  of  her  assimiption. 
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Mary";    the   "Gospel   of  Joseph 

r";    the    "Gospel    of   Thomas*'; 

of   Xicodemus^*;    the    "Acts   of 


Gosae,  Bdmimd  William,  1849-  ;  English 
author;  son  of  Philip  Henry  Gosse;  b.  Lon- 
don; was  appointed  assistant  librarian  at  the 
British  Museum,  1867 ;  translator  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  1875-1904;  Clark  Lecturer  in  Eng- 
lish Literature  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1884-90;  in  1884  lectured  in  the  United  States 
at  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Johns  Hopkins  univs.; 
published  "Madrigals,  Songs,  and  Sonnets," 
"  On  Viol  and  Flute,"  "  The  Unknown  Lover," 
"Northern  Studies,"  "Seventeenth  Ontury 
Studies,"  "  From  Shakespeare  to  Pope,"  "  Lives 
of  Raleigh,"  "Congreve,"  "History  of  Eigh- 
teenth Century  Literature,"  "Gossip  in  a 
Library,"  "Questions  at  Issue,"  "A  Short 
History  of  English  Literature,"  and  many 
other  works. 

Gosse,  Philip  Henry,  1810-88;  English  nat- 
uralist; b.  Worcester;  lived  in  New^undland, 
1827-35;  in  Canada,  as  a  farmer,  1835-38,  and 
in  Alabama,  as  a  school  teacher,  1838-39,  when 
he  returned  to  England ;  author  of  many  books, 
including  "  The  Canadian  Naturalist,"  "  Birda 
of  Jamaica,"  "Natural  History,"  "Text-book 
of  Zoology,"  "  A  Naturalist's  Rambles,"  "  The 
Aquarium,"  "  Marine  Zo(5logy,"  "  Actinologia 
Britannica." 

Gossypiom  (gOs-sIpl-iim),  genus  of  plants 
to  which  the  cotton  plant  belongs. 

Got  (g6),  Francois  Jules  Edmond,  1822-1901; 
French  actor;  b.  Lignerolles,  Ome;  made  his 
d^but  in  the  Com^die  Francaise,  1844,  and 
became  soci^taire,  1850;  played  a  great  num- 
ber of  rOles  in  the  classical  comedy.  In  the 
modem  drama,  among  his  brilliant  creations 
were  Qihoyer,  in  "Le  fils  de  Giboyer";  Andr4 
Lagarde,  in  "La  Contagion";  Bernard,  in 
"Les  Fourchambault";  Jean,  in  "  Rantzau," 
and  Fermier,  in  "  Vincenette."  In  1881  he 
was  created  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
the  first  actor  of  France  to  receive  such  a 
distinction.  He  was  the  dean  of  the  Soci^t4 
of  the  Com(mie  Francaise;  considered  the  fore- 
most comedian  in  France. 

Gdta  (gi5'ta),  a  large  river  in  S.  Sweden, 
carrying  the  water  from  Lake  Wener  to  the 
Cattegat;  is  celebrated  for  the  romantic  beauty 
of  its  shores  and  for  its  magnificent  cataracts. 
The  river  is  connected  with  the  Baltic  through 
Lakes  Wener  and  Wetter  by  a  system  of  locks 
and  canals  (TrollhUtta  and  Goia.  Canal). 

Go'tama.    See  Gautama. 

Gotha  ig^'Vk),  town  of  Germany,  near  the 
Thuringian  forest;  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-(jrotha.  The  ducal  pal- 
ace, Friedenstein,  contains  a  library  of  200,000 
volumes  and  a  very  fine  collection  of  coins  and 
medals.  There  is  a  museum  with  valuable 
collections,  and  an  observatory.  The  manu- 
factures include  fire  engines,  pipes,  shoes,  su- 
gar, and  toys.  Gotha  is  the  seat  of  much 
literary  enterprise  (the  "Gotha  Almanac," 
the  geographical  establishment  of  Justus 
Perthes,  etc.)  and  considerable  industry  and 
trade.  It  has  a  beautiful  park  and  one  of 
the  most  famous  gymnasiums  in  Germany. 

Gotha,  Dnch'y  of.    See  Saxe-CobubgGotha. 


aOTHAM 


GOTTIKQE!! 


Go^tham,  parish  of  Nottmi^liftin,  England, 
whofic  pec>pl€  {according  to  triwHtion)  have 
Im^h  fHmyuii  ever  si  nee  King  John's  time  for 
their  Btupidity,  ao  that  *' a  wise  man  of  Go- 
tham **  became  a  synonym  for  a  fotfL  Irving, 
in  hia  *•  Salmagundi/*  applied  the  name  Gtitham 
to  New  York  City. 

Goth'ic  Ar'chitecture,  etyle  of  architecture 
which  was  developed  out  of  the  Romanesque 
in  W.  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
which  existed^  though  much  modified  with  time^ 
until  the  classical  revival  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury put  an  end  to  it.  (See  Renaissance.) 
The  especial  virtue  of  this  style  is  its  free  ii»e 
of  rich  sculpture  ao  combined  with  the  archi- 
iectural  forms  aa  to  make  one  with  them. 
The  word  Qothic  waa  first  used  in  a  eontemp- 
tuoua  sense  by  those  writers  of  a  later  time 
who  wished  to  praiae  classical  art  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Early  in 
the  nineteenth  century  a  disposition  to  use 
this  style  appeared  in  England,  France,  and 
Ormany.  In  England  especially  this  led  to 
import-ant  results.    See  Abchitectubk. 

Goths,  extinct  Germanic  race,  first  men- 
tioned as  dwelling  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic 
during  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  and  disappear- 
ing from  history  in  the  eighth  century  a.d. 
Their  origin  has  not  been  aiw;ertained.  Mod- 
ern authorities  consider  the  Vandals,  Heruli, 
Rugii^  Gepidie,  Alani,  Suevi,  Longobarda,  Bur- 
gundjans,  and  Franks  as  families  of  the  Gothic 
race.  In  the  later  half  of  the  second  century 
a.d.  the  Goths  properly  ao  called  appear  on 
the  N.  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  third 
century  they  were  in  possession  of  the  region 
N*  of  the  Ixjwer  Danube.  They  invaded  Ro- 
man territory,  237;  ravaged  Greece,  262;  and 
obtained  possession  of  Dacia,  272.  In  the 
fourth  century  they  had  become  divided  Into 
Ostroeoths  and  Visigoths,  or  E.  and  W.  Goths. 
The  former  inhabited  S.  Russia  between  the 
Dneister  and  the  Don;  the  latter  the  territory 
from  the  Lower  Danube  to  the  Carpathian 
]^!ouutainB^  and  from  Hungary  to  Bessarabia. 
Defeated  by  the  Huna,  375,  they  seized  Mcesia 
(Bulgaria  and  Servia),  defeated  Valens,  378, 
and   ravaged  Achaia  and   P&nnonia* 

The  Visigoths  submitted  to  the  Romans, 
382;  the  Ostrogoths  finally  settled  in  Thrace 
and  Phrygia.  After  the  death  of  Theodosiua, 
an  army  of  Goths  under  Alaric  marched  into 
Italy  and  sacked  Rome.  The  Ostrogoths  grad- 
ually intermingled  in  blood  with  the  inhab- 
itants of  Italy.  In  451  the  Huna  under  Attila 
were  def edited  by  the  c(»mbined  Romans  and 
Goths  under  A^tius.  Meanwhile  Spain  and 
8.  France  came  under  Visigothic  dominion; 
and  Odoacer,  a  prince  of  the  Heruli,  de- 
Ihroned  Augustulus,  tlie  laiit  of  the  W,  Roman 
emperors,  and  aasumed  the  title  of  King  of 
Italy  (A.D.  47fi)*  He  was  defeated  by  the 
Ostrogoths  under  Theodoric,  who  put  him  to 
death  (493),  and  took  poaseasion  of  all  Italy. 
After  the  death  of  Theodoric  (526),  Justinian 
sent  Belisariua,  and  subsequently  Narstea,  into 
Italy.  Rome  waa  taken,  and  though  for  a 
time  Totila  revived  the  Gothic  cause,  the  mon- 
archy became  extinct  with  the  death  of  his 
successor,  Teiaa,  563*    In  Spain  and  S.  France 


the  Visigoths  maintained  a  splendid  monarchy 
till  711,  when  the  Moors  subjugated  the  king- 
dom. The  Goths  became  cultivated  and  en- 
lightened, ami  governed  Italy  well.  The  laws 
of  the  Visigoths  were  codified  fifty  yeara  be- 
fore the  Pandects  of  Justinian. 

Gotland,  or  Goth'land,  island  in  the  Baltic 

belonging  to  Sweden;  area.,  1,227  »q*  m.;  cap- 
ital, Wiaby.  The  climate  is  mild^  and  the  in- 
habitants are  engaged  chiefiy  in  agriculture, 
shipping,    fishing,    and    lime    burning.      Pop. 

iimi)  62,781. 

Got'tenborg,  town  of  Sweden,  province  of 
Gothland,  on  the  Gota,  near  its  mouth;  waa 
founded,  1019,  by  Dutch  settlers,  ia  regularly- 
laid  out,  and  has  several  canals.  The  museum 
contains  important  collections;  chief  among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  town  hall  and  Uie 
excbajige.  Gotten borg  haa  an  excellent  harbor 
and  a  very  extensive  trade,  exporting  iron, 
copper^  timber,  tar,  and  fish.  Its  shipbuild- 
ing and  manufactures  of  sailcloth  are  eape- 
cially   important.     Pop.    iimi\)    150^27. 

Gottenborg  Sya'^tem^  liquor-licensing  aystem, 
which  originated  in  Gottenl>org,  Bweden,  18d5; 
gives  the  excluiiive  control  of  liquor  ahopa  to 
a  company  licensed  by  the  town;  businesa  ia 
conducted  by  salaried  managers,  and  all  profita 
above  five  per  cent  go  into  the  town  treasury. 
The  effect  of  the  system  has  been  to  improve 
the  quality  and  decrease  the  quantity  of  liquors 
consumed.  The  adoption  of  the  system  haa 
been  agitated  in  recent  years  in  several  citiea 
of  the  U.  S. 

Gotthard  (g&th'ard),  St    See  St.  Gothabd. 

Gottfried  (gtH'fret),  of  Strawburg  (striU'- 
bOrg),  German  poet  or  MinneHinger;  fiouri^hetl 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  centuries.  Strassburg  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  his  birthplace.  His  chief 
work,  the  epic  poem  of  '*  Tristan  und  Isolde," 
l)egun  between  1204  and  1215,  was  unfinished 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  within  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  waa  one  of 
the  finest  specimena  of  iiiMlia»val  poetry  extAstt 
considered  by  many  critics  the  equal  of  Eaehaii- 
baches  *•  Parcival,  The  influence  that  it  exer- 
cised on  German  literature  is  attested  by  the 
number  of  writers  who  afterwards  treattnl  the 
theme  in  Gottfried's  manner.  In  its  unfinished 
state  the  poi-m  contains  l)etween  19.00U  and 
20,000  lines,  to  which  additions  were  mailt» 
far  inferior  to  the  original.  Of  hta  otJiffr 
works  a  few  short  lyrics  are  all  that  remaia. 

Got*tingea,    town    of    Pruaaia;    province    of 

Hanover,  on  the  I^ine;  has  some  manufactures 
of  wcKileui^,  tobacco,  and  leather;  ia  chiefiy 
noted  for  ita  university,  with  which  are  coo- 
n*H,'ted  an  excellent  library,  a  museum .  a  botan- 
ical garden,  an  obaervatory*  an  anatiimical 
theater,  a  chemical  laboratory^  and  other  aci- 
entific  institutions.  It  was  foundetl*  1737,  by 
George  II,  King  of  England  and  EUvtor  ot 
Hanover,  and  became  one  of  tlie  most  cele- 
brat4Hl  univeraitien  of  Gennany.  The  univer* 
aity  is  an  institution  of  great  repute  and  in- 
fiuenee,  and  usually  has  about  ],liOil  atudeiita. 
Pop.    (1000}    34,^34. 
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GotUduOk  (got'shftik),  abt.  806-68;  Gmnan 
thfokvian;  aon  of  Count  Bemo  of  Saxony; 
rnt<>rrd  a  Benedictine  monastery  at  Fulda,  later 
•lie  at  Orbais;  propagated  predestinarian  doc- 
trint^a,  involving  a  denial  of  the  freedom  of 
the  will  and  the  universality  of  the  atone- 
ment; was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Mctz, 
H48,  was  publicly  flogged,  and  then  imprisoned 
for  life  in  the  Abbey  of  Hautvilliers. 

Gotiachalk,  Lonia  Morean,  1829-60;  Amer- 
ican pianist;  b.  New  Orleans;  made  his  first 
public  appearance  in  Paris,  1845;  returned  to 
tb«>  r.  8.,  1853,  and  became  the  most  popular 
pianist  in  the  country;  made  many  concert 
t4>urs,  always  playing  bis  own  compositions; 
traveled  extensively  in  Mexico,  the  W.  Indies, 
«n«l  S.  America;  works  include  two  operas 
nvxfT  published  ("La  Meit  des  Tropiques" 
and  **  Montevideo"),  symphonies,  a  triumphal 
r^ntata,  an  overture,  many  piano  solos,  and  a 
frw  songs. 

Gotitched  (gOt'sh«t),  Johann  Christoph, 
ITOlMM;  (rerman  author;  b.  Judithenkirch ; 
«As  for  thirty-two  years  Prof,  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  at  Leipzig;  became  president  of 
thf  Literary  Society  of  Leipzig  in  1726;  and 
f«»r  a  time  held  a  sort  of  literary  dictatorship 
m  (M*rmany,  as  a  purist  and  adversary  of  the 
Zurich  school,  which  preferred  originality  and 
^>nius;  wrote  tragedies,  philosophical  treatises, 
••t4v.  Imt  his  chief  merit  was  in  contributing 
t*»  niAke  the  German  language  the  sole  medium 
•  >f  inntruction,  by  publishing  in  it  scientific 
and  philosophical  manuals  and  abridgments. 

Gongh  (g«}f),  Hagh  (Viscount),  1779-1860; 
nriti»h  military  otticer;  b.  Woodstown,  Ire- 
Und:  join«Hl  the  HritiMh  army,  1794;  served 
with  distinction  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
1T'.C>,  and  in  Spain,  1H(>9-13;  became  a  major 
f^•n«*^al.  1830.  He  led  the  land  forces  in  the 
4  hinei«e  Opium  War,  1841;  commanded  the 
Kriti^h  forces  against  the  Mahrattas,  1843, 
and  the  Sikh«i,  1845;  wa8  made  a  baron,  1846; 
o'ninianded  in  the  second  Sikh  War,  1848-49; 
rr»-ated  viscount  and  handsomely  pensioned, 
1^49;  fiekl  marshal,  1862. 

Gongb,  John  Bartholomew,  1817-86;  Amer- 
ican temperance  lecturer;  b.  Sandgate,  England; 
r^^nio^cxi,  1829,  to  the  U.  S. ;  became  a  bookbinder 
in  New  York,  1831,  and  after  some  years  of  pov- 
erty, caused  bv  intemperance,  reformed,  and, 
1M3.  began  to  lecture  on  temperance  and  other 
subjects  bi>th  in  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain; 
publiAhed  "Autobiography,"  ** Orations,"  "Tem- 
^•rance  Lecture**/'  **  Sunliffht  and  Shadow;  or, 
<il<*aning8  from  My  Life  Work." 

Goojoa  (gA-zhriA'),  Jean,  b.  abt.  1515;  French 
•«*ul(*t«'r;  b.  Parii*;  said  to  have  been  killtHl  on 
Nu  Bartholomew's  day,  Augunt  24,  1572,  but 
laTf  writers  deny  thi«*;  produced  the  beautiful 
•rulpturt-s  of  the  rood  loft  of  St.  (}ermain- 
TAuif-rrois.  and  thone  at  Rouen  in  the  cathe- 
tlral  and  in  the  Church  of  St.  Maclou.  The 
r^M»rat<<d  group  of  ^  Diana  and  the  Stag," 
n-'W  br longing  to  the  I»uyre,  and  the  "  Fon- 
UiDp  d«4  Innocents,"  are  also  by  him.  Ho  was 
slto>  miployed  as  an  architect  on  the  old 
Li#uvre. 


Goulds  Benjamin  Apthorp,  1824-96;  Amer- 
ican astronomer;  b.  Boston;  conducted  the 
Astronomical  Journal  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1849-61;  was  director  of  the  Dudley  Observa- 
tory at  Albany,  and  superintended  its  con- 
struction and  arrangement,  1856-59;  appointed 
to  organize  and  direct  the  National  Observa- 
tory of  the  Argentine  Republic  at  Cordova, 
1868;  began  work  there,  1870;  completed  a  set 
of  maps  of  the  stars  visible  with  the  naked 
eve  from  his  observatory,  and  took  observa- 
tions on  more  than  83,090  of  them;  also  or- 
ganized a  national  meteorological  office,  and 
made  various  telegraphic  determinations  of 
longitude;  returned  home,  1885;  principal 
works,  "  Investigation  of  the  Orbit  of  0)met 
V,"  "  Report  on  the  Discovery  of  the  Planet 
Neptune,"  "  Discussions  of  Observations  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Astronomical  Expedition  to  Chile, 
to  determine  the  Solar  Parallax,"  and  "  Discus- 
sion on  the  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary 
Conunission." 

Gould,  Jay,  1836-92;  American  financier;  b. 
Roxburv,  N.  Y.;  early  became  a  surveyor;  en- 
gaged m  railroad  operations,  1857;  was  for 
many  years  an  official  of  the  Erie  Railroad; 
invested  in  the  various  Pacific  railroads;  ac- 
quired control  of  a  number  of  important  lines, 
and  by  building  branches  and  effecting  com- 
binations created  what  was  known  as  the 
**(jould  system";  left  property  said  to  be 
worth  $72,000,000. 

Gould,  John,  1804-81;  English  naturalist;  b. 
Lyme,  Dorcet;  was  employed  in  preparing 
specimens  for  the  London  ZoiUogical  Society; 
resided  some  time  in  Australia;  published  **  A 
Century  of  Birds  from  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains," "  The  Birds  of  Europe,"  *'  Birds  of  Aus- 
tralia," "  Mammals  of  Australia,"  **  Handbook 
to  the  Birds  of  Australia."  and  numerous 
monographs,  including  *"  On  tlie  Partridges  of 
America," 

Gounod  (gO-nO'),  Charles  Frangois,  1818-93; 
French  composer;  b.  Paris;  son  of  a  painter; 
at  first  composed  ecclesiastical  music;  became 
precentor  and  organist  of  the  '*  Missions  £tran- 
g^res";  came  into  notice  through  his  "Solemn 
Mass";  was  conductor  of  the  "  Orph^on,"  a 
union  of  male  singing  societies  and  vocal 
schools,  1852-60;  in  1870-75,  lived  in  London, 
and  there  founded  "  Gounod's  Choir,"  a  mixed 
choral  society;  devoted  his  last  years  mainly 
to  sacred  composition,  producing  the  sacred 
trilogies,  "  The  Rtnlemption  "  and  "  Death  and 
Life,"  masses,  etc.;  lM»gan  to  write  for  the  op- 
eratic stage,  1850;  best-known  work,  "Faust," 
1859;  other  o|M»ra8  include  "The  Physician  in 
Spite  of  HimstOf,"  1858;  Philemon  and  Bau- 
cis," 1861;  "Mireille,"  1802;  "The  Queen  of 
Sheba,"  1802;  "Romeo  an<l  Juliet,"  1867; 
"Polyeucte,"  1878;  "The  Tribute  of  Zamora," 
1881.  He  also  wrote  symphonies,  cantatas, 
instrumental  music,  and  songs. 

Goupil  (gO-p<s'),  Jules  Adolphe,  1839-83; 
French  genre  and  portrait  painter;  b.  Paris; 
pupil  of  Ary  SchefTor.  His  pictures  are  giMnl 
technically,  and  harmonious  in  color.  His 
"Last  Days  of  Madame  Roland"  (18H0)  is  in 
the  Luxembourg  Gallery  in  Paris. 
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Gaur  (gowr),  or  Gonr,  mediaeval  city  of  im- 
portance, now  an  insignificant  village;  in  Mai- 
dji  district,  Bengal,  British  Indiii»  betwwn  the 
town  of  Malda  and  the  Ganges  River;  is  first 
ttK^TitiQu^d  in  history',  1243,  but  it  had  appur- 
eiitly  long  been  a  dynajstic  c<?nU*r  under  the 
name  of  Lakhnaoti ;  waa  abandonee!  in  the 
ai.vteenth  century,  as  a  ro*«ult  of  a  pestilence; 
ruiua  cover  a  space  7  by  2  tn. 

Gottra  <gO'rft),  common  aa  well  as  generic 
name  of  the  large  crowned  pigeons  conatituting 
the  family  Ciouridce.     They  are  the  largest  of 

living  pigeons,  measuring  over  2  ft.  in  length, 
and  are  distinguished  by  a  large,  erect,  fan  like 
creat  of  loose  feathers.  The  half -dozen  known 
fi|HH'iea  are  confined  to  New  Guinea  and  a  few 
of  the  adjacent   islands. 

Gourd,  name  applied  in  Europe  to  plants  of 
the  order  Cucurhitaceo'  in  general,  but  restrict- 
ed in  the  U.  S.  to  the  Lagvnaria,  the  hard  shell 
of  which  is  put  to  various  domestic  uses.  To 
the  gourd  family  belong  the  pumpkin,  aquaah, 
watermelon,  cucumber,  mu^kmelon,  and  several 
others  cultivated  for  ornament  or  known  as 
wtH»d9.  The  common  gourd,  bottle  or  calabash 
gourd,  Lagenaria  vulgaris,  is  a  native  of  Asia 
and  Africa;  it  climbs  to  a  great  distance,  and 
\\i\^  clammy,  unpleasantly  s*cented  leaves.  The 
commorient  form  is*  shaped  like  a  water  bottle 
with  a  large  base  and  a  swollen  handle;  the 
rind  of  this  when  ripe  is  very  hard  and  woody. 
By  making  an  opening  in  the  stem  end  and 
removing  the  contents^  it  makes,  after  soaking 
to  remove  the  bitternesi^,  an  excellent  water 
bottle.  With  an  opening  in  the  side  it  is  a 
convenient  dipper;  and  when  sawed  in  two 
across  the  larger  part,  the  lower  portion  forma 
a  dish,  while  the  upper  serves  as  a  funnel. 

Gotirgaud  (g^r-gu'),  Gaspard  (Baron),  1783- 
1852;  French  soldier;  b.  Versailles;  entered 
the  army,  1802;  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Rus- 
sia as  ordnance  ollicer;  at  Moscow  was  made  a 
baron  for  preventing  an  explosion  of  6,.000  cwt. 
of  gunpowder  st^ired  in  the  Kremlin.  After 
the  battle  of  Leipxig  saved  the  corps  of  Oudinot 
by  delaying  the  command  of  Napoleon  to  de- 
stroy the  bridge  of  Freiberg;  in  the  campaign 
of  18  U,  saved  Napoleon  at  M&tiftrea  from  a 
troop  of  Cossacks;  was  among  the  last  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo;  shared  Napoleon's  exile  for 
three  years;  became  a  lieutc»nant  general,  1830; 
a  peer  1841 ;  and  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  1849. 

Gonrko  (gOr'ko).  Joseph  Vas^yWch,  1828- 
Ipai ;  Hussian  military  officer;  member  of  a 
Lithuanian  family;  l)ecame  colonel  in  the 
army^  I8fil ;  major  general,  1867,  joining  the 
enqieror'a  suite;  took  part  in  the  Crimean 
War;  won  distinction  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
War;  made  the  passage  of  the  Balkans  in 
midwint4«r,  1877-78;  was  created  a  count,  1878; 
made  a  general  of  cavalry  and  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  tile  emperor's  chief  general  staffs-.  Gov* 
ernor  General  of  St.  Petersburg,  1879-81; 
made  Governor  General  of  Poland,  1883,  and 
comnm rider  in  chief  of  troops  in  Poland  and 
Lithuania,   1802;    field   marshal,    1894. 

Gout«  painful  disease  affecting  principally 
the   iimalier   joints^   and   characterized   chiefiy 


by  the  abnormal  presence  of  uric  aeid  in  the 
bhxHl  and  the  deposit  of  urate  of  soda  in  the 
fibrous  tissue  around  the  joints  and  sheathi 
of  tendons.  Gout  is  rare  before  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  men  of  robust  ocmstitution  and  of 
a  mixed  sanguine  and  bilious  temperament  are 
far  more  liable  to  it  than  women.  It  is  also 
hereditary,  and  ofti^n  attacks  tlie  upper  ranks 
of  society,  who  indulge  in  a  highly  nitrogenous 
diet,  which  tends  to  pro<iuc4?  uric  acid  in  ex- 
cess. In  the  lower  classes,  who  use  less  animal 
and  stimulating  food,  and  breathe  more  oxy- 
gen from  their  daily  exercise,  the  uric  acid 
becomes  oxalic,  and  the  gouty  diathesis  mani- 
fests  itself  in  neuralgia  vrith  oxalate  of  lime 
in  abundance  in  the  urine.  The  judicious  use 
of  purgatives,  abstinence  from  highly  nitroge- 
nous food  and  stimulating  drinks^  attention  to 
hygienic  rules,  and  avoiding  exposure  to  damp, 
cold,  and  fatigue  of  body  and  mind,  are  neeea^ 
sary  as  aids  in  the  treatment  of  tliia  disease. 

Gov^emment,  in  a  restricted  sense,  the  exi 
cise  of  that  inherejit,  absolute  power  existi 
in  every  distinct  and  separate  organized  soci 
ety  or  state,  of  self-determinatioii  and  self 
control  far  self-preservation  which  springs  by 
nature  from  its  own  social  forces,  and  the 
laws  which  control  their  action.  The  most 
marked  differences  between  the  different  forms 
of  government  are  those  which  indicate  the 
propriety  of  their  being  arranged  genericaHy 
into  two  classes— single  and  confeiierated.  A 
single  government  is  that  of  a  distinct  state 
founded  on  the  social  compact.  A  c<infe<ierated 
government  is  that  of  a  union  of  two  or  more 
single  goveriunenta  founded  on  what  is  known 
as  the  federal  compact.  Writers  usually  di- 
vide single  governments  into  five  general  kinds 
^^monarchies,  aristijcracies  (or  oligarchies,  as 
they  are  aoraetimes  atyled),  democracies,  re- 
publics, and  mixed  governments,  or  those  par- 
taking of  the  qualities  of  two  or  more  of  the 
others.  Monarchies  are  usually  subdividinl  into 
various  kinds,  such  as  absolute,  limited,  he- 
reditary, and  elective.  Democracies  are  also 
sulxtividcd  into  several  kinds,  the  most  familiar 
of  which  are  the  pure  and  representative.  In 
a  pure  democracy  all  questions  pertaining  to 
public  allairs  are  decided  by  the  body  of  the 
pciiplo  in  general  assembly  convened*  In  a 
representative  democracy  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment are  performed  by  agents,  deputies  or 
delegates  selected  by  such  electors  from  the 
body  of  the  people  as  may  be  empowered  to 
make  the  choice  by  the  fundamental  law  or 
constitution.  The  power  of  choosing  such  depu- 
ties is  what  is  known  aa  the  franchise.  It  is 
an  ofl!ice  conferred  bv  organised  society,  and 
therefore  a  matter  of  trust  and  not  a  matter 
of  natural  right. 

Gov'ennori  an  inntrtunent  attached  to  prime 
movers  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  regtilarity 
of  motion  by  adjusting  the  amount  of  power 
exerted  to  the  work  to  be  done,  where  the  lat- 
ter is  variable.  Governors  differ,  as  regulati^rs, 
from  fiy  wheels  in  preserving  uniformity  of 
motion  without  necessarily  p<'rmitting  change 
of  mean  spaed*  Governors  proper  ar«  dividod 
into  three  elassea:  pott f  ton  gov^^nor*^  diMmg^^ 
mrnt    gavemor^t    and    differential    ^<MWriioni| 
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Pnsition  goyemors  are  those  in  T^hieb  the  po* 
citiaii  of  the  regulating  valve  or  regulating 
piece  it  determined  by  rigid  connection  with 
the  goTemor;  as,  for  example,  the  common 
fly  ball  governor  used  on  the  steam  engine. 
Diiengagcment  governors  are  those  which, 
when  the  speed  rises  above  a  certain  fixed 
maximum,  throw  into  gear  a  train  of  mech- 
anion  which  shuts  off  the  supply  of  impelling 
fluid,  and  causes  a  diminution  of  speed;  and, 
wbm  the  speed  falls  below  a  stated  minimum, 
it  throws  mto  gear  another  train  producing 
th^  reverse  effect.  The  usual  forms  of  water- 
vheel  governors  are  examples  of  this  class. 
Difftrential  governors  are  those  which  move 
Xhr  regulating  mechanisms  with  a  speed  pro- 
pi»rtional  to  the  difference  between  the  actual 
and  the  proper  speed  of  the  engine.  A  second 
clarification  divides  governors  into  gravity 
g«»%'ernors — in  which  gravity  and  centrifugal 
force  are  opposed — and  balanced  ffovernors,  in 
which  centrifugal  force  is  balanced  by  a  spring 
or  by  other  force  than  gravity. 

Goremor's  Island,  island  of  Suffolk  Co., 
Ma<«.,  in  Boston  harbor,  directly  N.  of  Castle 
I  Inland  and  of  the  main  ship  channel  or  Presi- 
dent Roads;  is  occupied  by  fortifications  (of 
which  Fort  Winthrop,  a  small  inclosed  quad- 
ranirular  work  with  exterior  open  barbette  bat- 
trrieA,  is  the  keep  or  rMuit),  forming  part  of 
the  Mystcm  of  defense  of  Boston  harbor  and  its 
maritime  approaches.  Also  the  name  of  a  for- 
tideti  post  of  the  U.  S.,  in  New  York  harbor, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  East  River,  about  i  m. 
S.  of  the  Battery,  and  separated  from  Brook- 
lyn by  Buttermilk  Channel;  contains  Castle 
\\  ilham.  Fort  Columbus,  and  South  Battery, 
the  lai»t  commanding  the  entrance  to  Butter- 
milk Channel.  Besides  the  fortifications  and 
^rriiM>n!«,  the  Ordnance  Department  has  one  of 
it«  d^p«Ms  here,  and  the  island  has  for  some 
ye^r*  U«en  the  headquarters  of  the  Department 
of  the  East.  The  inland  is  also  the  head- 
qujirtem  of  the  Military  Service  Institution, 
mh**t>e  library  and  extensive  collection  of  war 
relic*,  etc.,  occupy  two  buildings.  The  Govem- 
mmt  htkA  greatly  extended  the  area  of  the  island 
on  the  S.  by  building  a  heavy  stone  sea  wall 
and   filling  in. 

Gow'er,  John,  abt  1325-1408;  English  poet; 
b.  pn»bably  York;  was  intimate  with  Chaucer, 
«ho  dedicates  his  '*  Troilus  and  Cressida*'  to 
him.  calling  him  **  moral  Gower";  and  Gower's 
*l'onfe«sio  Amantis  "  introduces  Venus  calling 
Chaucer  ''my  disciple  and  my  poete";  chief 
WfrL«:  the  **  Speculum  Meditantis,"  a  treatise 
I'D  married  life,  in  French  verse;  the  "Vox 
1  Umantis,*'  a  Latin  poem  on  the  insurrection 
of  the  iVmimons  under  Richard  II;  and  the 
"  4  v»nfe*sio  Amantis,"  an  English  poem  in  eight 

biM^klU 

GojMmnM  (gO'y&n'n&),  city  of  Pemambuco, 
Hrajil.  on  the  Goyanna  River,  near  the  sea, 
an«l  34>  m.  X.  of  Recife;  has  a  trade  in  cotton, 
•u^ar,  rum,  hides,  timber,  fancy  woods,  and 
ca»u*r  oil;  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Bra- 
til.  was  a  point  of  importance  during  the 
«truirglca  with  the  Dutch  in  the  seventeenth 
century.    Pop.  (1906)  abU  15,000. 


Go'xan,  in  ancient  geography,  a  province  of 
Media,  to  which  Tiglath  Pileser,  and  after- 
wards Shalmanezer,  sent  the  captive  Israelites; 
country  was  named  after  the  Gozan  River,  now 
called  the  Kizzie  Ozan,  or  Golden  River,  which 
rises  in  NW.  Persia  and  fiows  NE.  into  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

Goszi  (g6t's«).  Carlo  (Count),  1722-1806; 
Italian  dramatist;  b.  Venice;  was  distin- 
guished as  a  wit  in  Venetian  society,  and  his 
dramatic  pieces,  based  on  fairy  tales,  were 
exceedingly  popular,  especially  "Turandote," 
which  Schiller  adapted  to  the  German  stage. 

Gossoli  (g6t's5-le),  Benoxso,  1424-06;  Ital- 
ian painter;  b.  Florence;  was  a  pupil  and 
assistant  of  Beato  Angelica  and  of  Masaccio; 
executed  many  works  in  Florence,  Pisa,  and 
other  Tuscan  cities;  also  painted  in  Rome; 
apparently  was  the  first  painter  to  actually 
use  a  model;  introduced  portraits  of  his  con- 
temporaries into  his  pictures;  made  the  first 
advance  toward  a  naturalistic  treatment  of 
landscape  in  his  backgrounds. 

Graaf  (graf),  Regnier  van,  1641-73;  Dutch 
anatomist;  b.  Schoonhoven,  Netherlands;  lived 
and  practiced  medicine  mostly  in  Delft;  gained 
wide  reputation  by  his  work,  *'  On  the  Char- 
acter and  Use  of  the  Pancreatic  Juice,"  and 
by  his  discovery  of  the  follicles  or  vesicles  of 
the  female  ovum,  since  known  as  the  Graafian 
vesicles. 

Graal  (gr&l),  or  GraiL    See  Sanobeal. 

Gracchns  (grftk'fis),  name  of  a  Roman  family 
of  plebeian  origin  belonging  to  the  gens  Sem- 
PBONIA.  From  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
B.C.  members  of  this  family  had  attained  dis- 
tinction in  war  and  in  the  state.  Caius  Sem- 
PBONius,  abt.  150-121  ac,  served  with  the 
army  in  Spain;  became  quaestor  in  Sardinia, 
126-123;  returned  to  Rome  and  was  elected 
tribune;  gained  great  popularity  by  securing 
laws  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor; 
proposed  extension  of  the  Roman  franchise  to 
all  Italy,  but  Livius  Drusus,  his  colleage,  ve- 
toed the  law;  was  sent  to  Carthage  in  charge 
of  a  colony;  on  return  found  that  Drusus  had 
supplanted  him  in  popular  favor;  incited  the 
populace  to  acts  of  violence,  and,  being  hard 
pressed,  commanded  his  servant  to  slay  him. 
Tiberius  Sempbonius,  abt.  210-abt.  158  b.c.; 
became  tribune,  187;  consul,  178  and  163; 
censor,  160;  married  Cornelia,  daughter  of 
Scipio  Africanus;  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Sardinians;  brought  about  important  political 
reforms;  was  the  father  of  TiUirius  and  Caius, 
known  as  the  Gracchi.  Tibebils  Sempbonius, 
abt,  16S-133  B.C.;  son  of  the  preceding;  served 
in  Africa  under  Scipio;  became  quseHior,  137; 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Xumantian  War; 
elected  tribune,  134;  proposed  revival  of  law 
under  which  no  man  could  hold  more  than  330 
acres  of  land;  framed  modification  of  the  law, 
but  it  was  vetoed  by  the  other  tribune,  M. 
Octavius  Cfipcina;  subsequently  Octavius  was 
deposed  and  the  agrarian  law  passed;  seeking 
reelection  as  tribune,  Gracchus  was  accu«e<l  of 
aspiring  to  be  king;  armed  his  followers,  and 
was  proceeding  to  clear  the  capitol  when  Scipio 
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NaAica,  at  the  h^ad  of  the  senat'ors,  attacked 
hifl  partisanB,  and  kilted  300  of  them,  as  well 
as  Gracchus  himself. 

Grace,  Days  of,  in  eommorce,  a  certain  num- 
l)er  of  days  immediately  following  the  day, 
specified  on  the  face  of  a  bill  or  note,  on 
which  it  becomes  due.  Till  the  expiration  of 
lht'»e  dayn  payment  is  not  necessary.  In  Great 
Britain  the  days  of  grace  are  three,  and  were 
formerly  the  Bome  in  the  U.  S.,  but  they  have 
been  abolished  generally  in  bank  operations. 
Payment  of  a  bill  within  thirty  days  of  ita 
date  is  generally  considered  aa  a  caab  payment 
in  large  commercial  tran»actiona,  and  thirty 
to  sixty  days'  time  may  be  allowed  for  pay- 
ment  of  life  and  fire  insurance  premiums. 

Grace  Notes,  in  music,  certain  short  no  tea 
generally  written  in  small  characters^  and  in- 
troduoed  occasionally  by  way  of  ornament  be- 
fore some  of  the  principal  no  tea  of  a  melody. 
The  name  ib  a  very  general  one,  referring  to 
appoggiaturas,  trillf*.  turns,  bi^uts,  half  bf^ats, 
springing  notes*  and  similar  embellishments, 
which  are  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping or  intensifying  the  effect  of  some  par- 
ticular notes  in  an  air. 

Graces,  The,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythol- 
ogy* th*^  fi^male  personifications  of  beauty  and 
gract.*.  Their  names  and  number  and  their 
whole  mythus  are  variously  given.  Hesiod 
makes  them  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Eurynome, 
and  names  them  Euphros^^e,  Aglaia,  and 
Tiialia,  In  art  they  were  once  repreaented  aa 
drapecl*  but  afterwards  as  nude  figures^  in  the 
bloom  of  early  youth. 

Grackle.    Sec  Grakle. 

Grad'ual,  in  the  office  of  the  mass,  that  por- 
tion of  Scripture  which  follows  the  Epistle 
and  precedes  the  GospeL  It  is  generally  a 
part  of  a  psalm*  The  name  is  also  given  to 
the  musici  and  to  the  book  containing  tlie 
music  for  the  Gradual. 

Gradua'tioo^  art  of  dividing  astronomical, 
geodettcal,  and  other  mathematical  instru- 
ments; was  formerly  done  by  hand  with  or- 
dinary dividing  instruments,  and  so  few  mak- 
ers possesse<l  the  re(|U)site  skill  that  it  was 
very  diflkult  to  procure  good  instruments  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  navigation;  but  now 
the  operation  is  performed  with  great  exact- 
ness by  machines  called  dividing  engines*  Je«se 
Ramsden  constructed  the  first  dividing  engine, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  English  Govt., 
1775.  Modified  and  improved,  the  engine  in- 
vented by  him  is  still  used.  The  principal 
feature  is  a  large  wheel  of  bell  metal,  the 
circumference  boing  ratched  int<5  720,  LORfi* 
1*410,  2*100,  or  4,320  t<>eth,  or  any  number 
which*  divided  by  2,  3.  4,  6,  or  12/ will  give 
300,  turned  by  an  endless  screw.  Movable  mi- 
croscopes and  micrometers  are  also  used. 

Gra'duB  ad  P&mas'sum,  meaning  "  a  step  to 
Parnassus";  work  on  prosody  used  in  English 
schools  in  constructing  Latin  and  Greek  verse. 

Gra'dy,  Henry  Woodfen,  1861-80;  American 
jonmalist;  b.  Athens,  Ga.;  exitar«d  journailam 


after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  becajne 
editor  and  part  proprietor  of  The  Comtiiiu- 
tion>  of  Atlanta,  1880.  In  188«  he  delivercHl 
an  address  before  the  New  England  Society 
*'  The  New  South,"  in  which  he  diapia_ 
marked  eloquence  and  oratory ;  and  a  few  da_^^__ 
before  his  death,  in  Atlanta^  Ga.,  spoke  before 
the  Mercbanta''  Aseociation  of  Beaton  on  *'  The 
Future  of  the  Negro."  These  addr^eca  wea^ 
widely  circulated,  and  caused  him  to  be  espe* 
cially  beloved  in  the  S.  states  and  highly  es- 
teemed in  the  N.  A  monument  and  a  public 
hospital  have  been  erected  in  Atlanta  to  hia 
memory. 

Grmm  (gri^'^),  three  sisters  of  the  Gorgons; 
daughters  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto,  divinities  of 
the  sea.  They  had  beautiful  cheeks,  were  gray 
from  their  birth,  and  had  but  one  eye  and 
ooe  tooth,  which  were  used  turn  about.  They 
were  stationed  as  guardians  of  the  road  that 
led  to  the  abode  of  the  Gorgons  and  of  the 
weapons  that  could  slay  the  Gorgon  Medusa. 
Perseus  took  their  eye  and  tooth  away  aa  they 
slept^  and  refused  to  ret^tore  tliem  until  they 
pointed  out  to  hira  the  road  to  the  Gorgona 
and  gave  him  the  deadly  weapons.  Their  shin- 
ing white  tooth  and  their  one  rye  are  both 
Bymb4:ils  of  the  Ihiming  lightnings  as  has  been 
definitely  proved  by  Koscher*  and  these  sisters 
arc  naturally  cloaely  connected  with  the  Gor- 
gons. 

Graf  (grafh  title  of  nobility  in  Germ 
corresponding  to  count  in  other  countries;  fi 
mentioned  in  the  fifth  century;  n<tw  of 
grades,  one  i Deluding  the  highest  and  oldest 
nobility,  the  other  the  highest  order  of  the 
secondary  nobility, 

Grafe  (grft'f^).  Albrecht  von,  1828-70;  Ger- 
man ixjuliflt;  b.  Berlin;  son  of  Karl  Ferdinand 
von  Griife;  studied  mathematics,  the  natural 
seiencea*  and  m*?<lieine;  tK'came  Prof,  of  Gph- 
thalmolgy  in  the  Univ.  of  Berlin;  ct:>nducted  a 
private  establishment  for  the  treatment  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  periodical,  Archiv  fur  Ophthai- 
mologie;  and  published  many  important  papers 
on  diseases  of  the  eye  and  their  treatment. 

Graffiti  (grlif-f^'t^K  inscriptions  found  on  an- 
cient buildings  and  stones*  chiefly  in  Italy. 
The  fact  that  they  are  in  the  Latin*  Greek*  or 
old  Italian  languages  proves  their  great  an- 
tiquity. They  are  of  rnde  and  almost  always 
intrinsically  worthless  character,  and  are  evi- 
dently in  many  cases  the  work  of  idle  scrib- 
blers. Except  in  the  case  of  those  found  in 
the  Catacombs*  their  antiquity  confers  on  them 
the  chief  interest  they  possess,  Thpy  an?  found 
in  the  suhstructures  of  Roman  ruins;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Crolden  House  of  Nero,  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars,  the  Palatine,  and  in  still 
greater  numbers  in  Pompeii  and  in  the  Roman 
catacombs.  They  somctlmefl  give  striking 
glimpses  of  the  mode  of  thinking  and  the  man- 
ner of  living  in  ancient  times. 

Graft,  term  of  recent  application  in  the  tT.  8. 
to  the  custom  of  making  or  receiving  a  valu' 
able  consideration,  usually  in  money,  for  a 
pilitical,  official,  or  business  favor  extended 
by  one  person  to  another,     It  diCTers  from  a 
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mammimim^  vvpraM^  c^r  iniplifN],  which  i«  gen- 
«V&fltF  «0««id<9t9d  ft  Irgitimiito  trnriMaction,  in 
""  '  tt  ia^Qilfm  thu  prohity  of  th**  imrties  c?on- 
lU  wor«l  Applictttion  is  in  public  ofll- 
i  Itii^  where  it  i«  Mt  oae»  jtn  evidence  of  per- 
rmplioii  mnd  t^n  ftn»wer  lc>  tlie  very 
liumiaiuii  fiMiillai}   *' What  i«  them  in  it  lor 

Otimit^  il)#  operation  of  inserting  a  bud 
0t  mekm  into  a  plants  or  stock.  A  '*  bu^j  **  10  a 
ateftc  ted  eut  from  tlii?  side  of  a  small  twig 
•M  bavf^  titt}«  nr  no  wood  attached  to  it.  A 
^adoA"  b  a  deiache^l  portion  of  11  plant,  bear- 
lag  W9o4f  Umam  and  scvaral  buds.    A  stock  is 
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A  plaail  or  part  of  a  plant  upon  which  **  «^i<^"  <^r 
k«ii  la  Mil  in  tnott  oaaos  It  is  a  secHli 
»f  uttknatwn  or  iiifrrior  lurril  in  its  tt 

^^.  tn  its  broad 
:-.  ur  tho  inser- 
,t:^>M'  tiu<U  H-  .l«>tit»iil  iiliovc,  and  graft- 
rti'.ri  of  Bcions.     Oraft- 
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increase  the  ease  and  speed  of  multiplication  & 

to   produce  some  radical  change   in   the   habit 
or  other  character  of  the  scion. 


m 

Fio.  3.— 
A  Wa*  itn  »Ttrii. 

Grafting  proper,  or  scion  grafting,  is  usu- 
ally performetl  in  the  winti^r  or  early  spring, 
and  th*»  cut  HurfaiVH  i»f  lK>th  st^ick  and  scion 
are  prottvted  by  a  covering  of  wax.  The 
scions  arc  cut  from  dormant  trees  in  winter 
and  arc  Htored  until  used  in  a  cool  cellar,  or 
they  are  sometimes  buried  in  a  well-drainad 
sandy  place.  The  commonest  style  of  graft- 
ing is  that  shown  in  the  first 
three  illustrations,  and  is 
known  aa  cleft  grafting,  from 
the  split  or  cleft  which  is 
mude  in  the  stock  for  the  ra- 
M'ption  of  the  scions.  The 
«k!ion  t)ears  two  or  three  buds^ 
and  is  cut  at  its  lower  end 
int4j  a  wiNlge  shape.  The  por- 
tion of  the  branch  U*  be  graft- 
ed is  cut  off  squarely,  and  is 
Mptit  to  A  depth  of  an  inch  or 
two.  This  cleft  ia  held  open 
by  m«^ns  of  a  we<lge,  and  a 
t^non  ts  inserUMl  upon  either 
flide— csre  Iwing  taken  that 
thp  inner  barks  of  the  scion 
9in<l  stiK^k  ttuK^U  and  then  the 
wax  \\t  applied.  Budding,  ftr 
bud  grafting,  is  commonly 
done  in  Iste  summer  or  early 
autumn,  upon  smsU  stocks  or 
brs riches,  the  bud  usually  be^ 
ing  S4*t  upon  wood  that  is  not 
more  than  two  years  old.  The  bud  shown 
in  Kig,  4  is  cut  from  the  side  of  a  recent 
twig  in  shield  shape.     Tli«  stock  is  th«D  pre- 
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pared  by  making  a  T-BhapL»d  iucision  (Fig.  5), 
into  which  the  bud  is  slipped,  and  it  is  held  in 
place  by  a  binding  of  fioiue  soft  string.  Fig. 
6  illudtratea  the  method.  Buds  inaerted  in  the 
late  summer,  after  the  common  metliud  of  prop- 
agating fruit  trees,  remain  dormant  until  the 
following  spring,  but  the  bandage  nin»t  b«  re- 
moved in  a  week  or  two  after  the  bud  is  in- 
eerted.     See  Budding. 

Gra^anip  James  Duncan,  1799-1865;  Amer- 
can  topograph! ml  ^^nginwr;  b.  Prince  VVJIlium 
t*o,»  V^a. i  graduated  at  Wcrtt  Point,  1817;  ac- 
companied Major  fjong  on  bis  W.  exploration, 
1819-21;  from  1838  to  1850  engaged  aa  as- 
tronomer to  determine  tlie  boundary  between 
the  U.  S.  and  the  republic  of  Texas,  1838-50; 
commissioner  in  sur^'ey  of  tlie  NE.  boundary 
of  the  U.  S. ;  head  of  the  scietitilic  corps  and 
principal  astronomer  to  determine  the  boun 
dary  between  the  U,  S.  and  the  Britiah  prov- 
inces j  on  survey  of  *' Mason's  and  Dixon's 
line,'*  and  of  the  boundary  between  the  V.  S. 
and  Mexico;  promoted  to  colonel  of  engineers, 
1SU3. 

Graham,  John  (Viscount  Dundee  and  Lord 
Graham  of  iliiverhDU«e) ,  1643-89;  Scottish 
soldier;  b.  near  Dundee;  served  in  the  French 
and  Dutch  armies,  167<>-77;  made  captain  of 
dragoons  by  Charles  II.  and  sent  into  tbe  W. 
Lowlands  againiit  tbe  Covenanters;  defeated  at 
Dmmclog,  but  victorious  at  Bothwell  Bridge; 
obtained  unenviable  notoriety  by  bis  atrocities; 
waa  ennobletl  by  James  II,  whose  cause  he  sup- 
ported against  William  Illj  at  Killiecrankic 
Pass  defeated  William'a  troops,  but  fell  him- 
self. 

Graliam,  Sylvester,  17^4-1851;  American  re- 
former; b.  Suffield,  Conn.;  became  a  rresby- 
terian  prencher  abt.  l82tJ,  and,  1830,  took  up 
the  study  of  physiology  and  anatomy,  after- 
wards lecturing  throughout  the  conntry;  main- 
tained that  correct  habit>i  of  living  and  judi- 
cious diet  were  the  cure  for  intemperance  and 
diseases  generally,  and  published  an  '*  Essay  on 
Chtdera,"  *'  Graham  l^ecturea  on  the  Science  of 
Human  Life,"  a  **  Lecture  to  Young  Men  on 
Chastity,"  and  a  treatise  on  "  Bread  and  Bread 
Making.*'  Bread  made  from  unbolted  flour 
a  till  bears  his 


GrahuDf  ThomAi,  1805-69;  Scottish  ehern^ 
1st;  b.  Glasgow:  was  professor  at  the  Ander- 
aonian  Univ.  in  Glasgow,  1830-37,  and  at 
University  Uoll^ge  in  London,  1837-65,  and 
afterwurdii  till  bis  deiitb  mrt9t<?r  of  the  mint; 
conduct^vf  iniiny  pbyHicwl  nnd  chemical  investi- 
gations for  the  government-  di!*covpred  the  law 
of  diffusion  «»f  ganes;  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  A  diffusivo  |>ower  in  1ii)uids  resembling 
thftt  in  gtaet,  which  he  calM  osmosi<^;  ex- 
pottiided  new  thfiorifis  on  the  composition  of 
aalta.  and  extended  his  reaearches  to  the  trans- 
pi  rability  of  gases. 

GrAliamite,  fop«iiil  form  of  aanhalt  oecorring 
in  Ritchie  l^o„  \V.  Vs..  resembles  sonte  kinds 
of  highly  bituminouN  c*>at,  having  a  slightly 
libruu»  dtrocturc  and  reauioua  fracture,  with 
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a  black  or  brownish-black  color;  waa  formerly 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  uils  and  for 
enricher  of  gaa;  also  for  roofing,  for  pave- 
ments, and  as  an  electric  insulator;  now  large- 
ly superseded  by  petroleum. 

Grail,  The  Holy.    6ee  Sangbejli. 

Grain,  smallest  measure  of  weight   ta 
about  ei^ual  to  that  of  a  kernel  of  wheat. 
pre  Men  t  troy  pound  contains  5760  grains^ 
the  avoirdupois  pound  7,000. 

Grain  Coast,  former  name  of  the  eoaat  of 
what  is  now^  Liberia,  Africa,  so  named  from 
tbe  cardamom  or  grain  of  paradise,  formerly 
an  important  article  of  trade  in  that  region. 

Grain.    Bee  Ceeeaxia. 

Grain  El'evators,  buildings  designed  for  the 
storage,  transfer,  and  handling  of  cereals.  With 
the  grain  elevator  30,000  bush,  of  grain  can 
be  transferred  from  a  vessel  to  cara  or  canal 
boats  in  an  lK>ur.  A  modern  grain  elevator 
18  a  high  structure  with  two  or  three  unload- 
ing towers  un  the  water  front,  one  being 
stationary  and  built  in  the  middle  with  the 
movable  towers  ou  either  side.  The  main  hoi 
which  holds  the  grain  is  built  upon  a  pile 
stone  foundation-  The  ilrst  story  contains  tl 
posts  which  hold  up  the  superstructure  and  all 
the  discbarge  spouts.  The  bin  work  rests  upon 
timbers  which  are  laid  on  and  fastened  to  th« 
supporting  columns.  The  machinery  floor  la 
on  top  of  the  bins,  in  which  part  of  the  build- 
ing are  placed  the  shafting  and  gearing  for 
driving  the  machinery  in  the  elevator.  On  the 
front  of  each  uukmding  tower  is  a  projeetion 
with  an  opening  for  operating  the  marine  leg^ 
wbicb  is  a  Ion*;  double  b^iK  that  admits  cupa 
or  buckets  fastenrd  to  an  endless  rubber  l»elt, 
Tlie  bucket  in  gtnng  up  maintains  an  upright 
position  til!  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  pulley, 
over  which  it  runs  and  discharges  itM  contents, 
and  reverses  itself  in  going  down.  A  barge  or 
vess4^1  in  coming  to  Ix?  unloaded  moors  at  th« 
dock  with  her  midille  liatch  placed  opposite  tho 
stationary  tower,  tlie  unloading  leg  of  which 
is  then  dropped  into  the  grain  in  the  vessel  and 
elevating  begins.  The  other  towers  are  moved 
opposite  the  hatches  of  the  vessel,  and  their 
legs  also  are  lowered  into  the  grain,  which  ia 
drawn  t^  the  legs  by  means  of  steam  ahovela 
Tbe  grain  flows  through  openings  in  the  foot 
of  the  leg  to  the  buckets  and  is  elevated  to  a 
large  receiver  built  in  the  tower  into  whieh 
the  grain  is  admitted.  From  the  receiver  th« 
grain  is  drawn  into  a  hop^ier,  weigheil,  antl 
dropped  to  the  foot  nf  the  lofter  or  distrib- 
uting legs  in  the  main  house,  when  it  is 
again  elevated  and  spouted  into  store  through 
spouts  arranged  at  Uie  heads  of  the  inatdt 
lega. 

Gfakl«  (grftk^iy,  any  on«  o!  sereral  birds  of 
the    starling    family,    such    as    the    mr 
grakle  and   the   mina   bird,  natives  of    1 
in  the  U.  iS.  name  given  to  various  birds  «*!  tji«» 
family  leferidije^  the  mo>^t   familiar  iNMng  th« 
purple  grakle  or  crow  blackbird.     Tbe  boat* 
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Uilcd  grmkle,  known  locally  as  the  jackdaw, 
it  a  larger  bird  found  in  the  S.  Atlantic  and 


PuBPLB  Graklb. 
1.  Female.     2.  Male. 

Gulf  statM.    The  ru«ty  graklc  is  a  smaller  bird 
with  a  range  from  the  E.  U.  S.  to  Alaska. 

GraUjB  (grftH^),  name  applied  to  various 
irr«Hips  of  wading  birds  on  account  of  their 
l«mg.  stiltlike  legs.  The  group  is  very  hard 
to  dtf^ftne,  and  its  members  are  generally  dis- 
tributed in  several  groups  or  orders. 

Gramines  (gr&-mln'fi*(^).    See  Grasses. 

Gram'mar,  science  of  the  phenomena  of  Ian- 
cumgr.  When  the  basis  of  arrangement  is  the 
form  and  relation  which  these  phenomena  pre- 
sent in  actual  use,  the  science  is  called  dc- 
9rriptirf  grammar.  When  the  basis  is  their 
rv'lation  to  an  order  of  historical  development, 
the  science  is  ca11e<i  historical  grammar. 
When  the  basis  is  their  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral principles  which  govern  the  rise  and 
growth  of  language  in  general,  the  science  is 
call<Hl  general  or  philosophical  grammar. 
(Grammar  is  not  only  a  science,  but  an  art, 
inasmuch  as  it  offers  a  systematic  guide  to 
correct  usage.  It  was  called  an  art  (Wx*^) 
by  many  of  the  early  Greek  grammarians. 
It  c*»nformtMl  reasonably  to  Aristotle's  defini- 
tion «»f  an  art  as  **  methodical  skill  with  prac- 
tical adaptatitm/'  Wx*^  t^rlw  Sf(tt  8ov  ^ov  ov(h 
^^mrmt  vMtrrur^.  Grammar  as  taught  in  the 
o4nm«m  schools  is  prtvminently  an  art.  Its 
rht«*f  aim  is  by  methodical  instruction  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  correct  standards  of  na- 
tive  apeech. 

The  impulv  of  a  grammatical  science  ap- 
prars  indep*»ndently  among  but  few  of  the 
p«»»ples  of  early  history.  The  necessity  of  per- 
t«>tuating  the  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
literary  monuments  of  the  Sumero-Accadian 
ririliution  which  they  had  inherited  caused 
the  Aiwyrians  to  constnict  vocabularies,  syl- 
lal»arie«.  translations,  and  systems  of  para- 
digms of  this  language.  The  Egyptians  in- 
VTOtcd  ineUioda  of  recording  words  and  then 


sounds.  The  Chinese  developed,  in  the  study 
of  their  ancient  literature,  a  science  of  tex- 
tual criticism  and  of  lexicography,  though  the 
impulses  to  grammatical  work  in  the  proper 
sense  unquestionably  came  first  from  India,  as 
was  also  the  case  in  Japan.  The  only  two 
peoples,  however,  who  independently  developed 
complete  grammatical  systems  were  the  Hin- 
dus and  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  upon  the  founda- 
tions laid  by  them  tliat  the  entire  structure 
of  modern  grammatical  science  rests.  The 
beginnings  of  Greek  grammar  are  found  in 
the  works  of  the  philosophers.  Aristotle  part- 
ly identified  and  defined  the  parts  of  speech, 
and  the  Stoics  added  to  his  results,  but  the 
essential  work  of  constructing  a  grammatical 
system  lay  with  the  professional  grammarians 
who,  from  the  third  century  B.C.  onward,  are 
found  in  connection  with  the  Macedonian 
courts  of  Pergamon  or  Alexandria,  or  in  the 
schools  of  Athens  or  Rhodes.  At  Alexandria, 
especially,  there  assembled  about  the  great  li- 
brary founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  II  a 
notable  body  and  succession  of  grammarians. 
Among  the  early  grammarians  was  Dionysius 
Thrax,  whose  handbook  of  grammar  became 
the  basis  for  all  the  Greek  grammars  down 
almost  to  modern  times,  and  determined  the 
traditions  of  school  grammar  for  the  entire  Oc- 
cident. Among  the  Romans  the  science  of 
grammar  was  left  largely  to  Greek  scholars, 
many  of  whom,  like  Didymus,  Apollonius  Dys- 
colus,  and  Herodian,  found  in  Rome  an  ap- 
preciative reception.  Of  the  native  grammari- 
ans, M.  Terentius  Varro,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  occupies  the  first  position  by  reason 
of  the  value  of  his  reports  concerning  the 
materials  of  the  older  Latin  and  the  Italic 
dialects. 

The  traditional  descriptive  grammar  gener- 
ally divides  itself  under  four  main  heads— or- 
thography, etymology,  syntax,  and  prosody. 
Orthography  deals  with  sounds  and  their  sym- 
l>ols,  letters,  and  with  the  grouping  of  these 
into  syllables  and  words.  In  the  modem  his- 
torical grammar  this  is  replaced  by  phonetics, 
or  the  physiology  of  sounds,  phonology,  or 
the  history  and  relation  of  sounds,  and  the 
history  of  writing  with  its  special  disciplines, 
epigraphy  and  paleography.  Etymology  treats 
of  the  parts  of  speech  and  their  inflections, 
and  in  historical  grammar  is  replaced  by  the 
historical  study  of  inflections  or  accidence  and 
of  word  formation,  including  composition  and 
derivation  (suffixes  and  prefixes).  Syntax 
treats  of  the  arrangement  of  words  into  sen- 
tences according  to  the  functions  expressed 
in  their  form.  The  mo<lcrn  historical  syntax 
seeks  to  show  how  the  functions  expressed  by 
form  and  the  types  of  construction  in  sen- 
tences are  historically  conditioned  and  devel- 
ope<l.  Prosody  treats  of  the  laws  of  versifi- 
cation as  related  to  the  quantity  and  accent 
of  syllables.  See  Etymology;  1*ro80DY; 
Rhetobic;  Syntax. 

Gramme,  French  unit  of  weight,  equal  to 
15.4.325  grains  troy,  or  very  nearly  J]  of  a 
dram  avoirdupois.  It  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
centimeter  of  distilled  water  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  maximum  density,  4°  C,  or  39.2*  F. 
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lit*  litultiplcB  by  1(>0  are  micocfisively  df*€«:-, 
hecto-,  kilo-,  and  myrmgrammesB,  The  w«ight 
of  the  kilogramme  or  l^OOO  grammes,  ia  equal 
to  2,2046  Iba.  avoirdupois. 

Grammont  (gritm-muri'),  Or'der  of,  an  order 
of  monastics  ei^tabliahed  at  Muret,  near  Li- 
mogea,  France,  1073,  by  Stephen  of  Thiers, 
who  wore  a  shirt  of  steel  rings  and  ulept  in 
a  coffin.  He  took  the  title  of  corrector.  Greg- 
ory VII  imposed  the  rule  of  St,  Benedict.  In 
1124,  after  Stephen's  death,  the  order  was  re- 
moved to  Grandmont,  whence  it  ttK>k  its  name- 
It  had  a  verbal  or  traditional  rule,  derived 
from  itfl  founder  and  afterwards  reduced  to 
writing.  The  Grandmontaina,  ha  thvy  %vere 
also  called,  were  afterwards  very  numerous 
and  much  respected-  The  order  perished  at 
the  time  of  the  French  Eevolution^  having  de- 
generated. 

Gramont  (gril-mdn'),  Antoine  Ag^nar  Alfred 
{Due  de)*  lS13-«0;  French  Btat^^aman ;  b. 
Paris;  ambassador  at  Vienna,  18til-70;  then 
entered  the  OUivier  cabinet  as  MinisU^r  of  For- 
eign Affairs*  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  can- 
didacy of  Prince  J^Hipold  of  Hoheiizollfrn, 
Gramont  insisted  that  the  King  of  Prusfiia 
should  promise  that  no  prince  of  hi*  house 
should  become  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of 
Spain;  and,  July  1 6th,  he  officially  announctrd 
war  between  France  and  Prussia.  '  On  the  fall 
of  the  Ollivier  ministry,  August  9,  1870,  he 
retired  to  private  life;  published  "La  France 
et  la  PrUMsc  avant  la  Guerre." 

Gramophone     (grS.m'6-fOn).       See     PnorcD- 

Gram'pian  Hills,  a  range  or  system  of  moun- 
ains  which  traverse*  Scotland  from  NE.  to  SW., 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  North  Sea,  and  form 
the  highlands  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  Forfar, 
and  Perth;  highest  point,  Ben  Nevis,  4,400  ft.; 
general  height  is  from  2,0(H)  to  3,tM)0  ft.; 
toward  the  N,  the  Grampians  send  forth  ranges 
of  wild  mountains,  forming  extensive  high- 
lands ;  toward  the  S.  they  slope  more  gently. 

Grampians,  range  of  mountains  in  the  W. 
part  of  Victoria,  Auitralia.  stretching  from 
N.  to  S.  in  a  curve  around  the  basin  of  Glenelg 
and  it«  affluents;  highest  peak,  5,000  ft.  above 
thi*  sen. 

Gram'pua,  popular  name  for  almost  any 
good'sixed  eeiaoean;  applied  not  only  to  such 
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forms  as  the  blackflsh  and  killer    (Orca),  but 


ly  speaking,  it  belonga  to  the  mcmhors  of  the 
genus  Grampus,  a  division  of  the  blackdsh 
family,  distinguished  by  having  no  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  but  few  Uour  to  fourteen) 
in  the  front  portion  of  the  lower  jaw*  The 
bent  known  sp^ies,  the  gray  grampus,  is  slaty 
gray,  mottled  and  streaked,  about  8  or  10  ft. 
longr  and  is  found  in  the  N.  Pacific,  N.  Atlan- 
tic, and  the  Mediterranean. 

Gran  (grtn),  town  of  Hungary;  on  the  Dan- 
ube; 25  m.  NW.  of  Budapest;  is  oup  of  the 
oldest  towns  of  Hungary,  being  the  birthplace 
and  residence  of  St.  Stephen,  tlie  first  king, 
and  is  still  a  handsome  and  lively  plaoe;  la 
the  See  of  the  Primate  of  all  Hungary*  an 
archbishop  of  the  Latin  rite,  and  has  a  moat 
beautiful  though  yet  unfinished  cathedral; 
trade  in  wine  is  consider able«  Fop.  ( 1^1 ) 
17,909. 

Granada  (gi^-nll'-dtt),  ancient  kingdom  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia;  now  comprising  the  three 
provinct^a  of  Malaga,  Granada,  and  Almeria; 
bounded  8.  and  £.  by  the  Mediterranean; 
greatest  length  about  200  m.,  greatest  breadth 
about  80  m.;  area,  11,100  sq.  m.;  pop.  of  tbs 
three  provinces  (1900)  1,363,462.  The  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  traverse  it  from  E.  to  W.; 
one  of  thejn^  the  Cerro  de  Mulhacen,  11,654 
ft.  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest  mountain  in 
Hpain.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Jenil, 
Almun^ora,  and  Guadalorze.  Agriculture  is 
the  chief  business.  The  principal  mannfac- 
turc  is  silk.  Granada  formed  an  opulent,  civ- 
ilized, and  powerful  kingdom  under  a  M<x>rinh 
dynasty,  founded  1238,  which  was  overthrown 
by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,   1492. 

Granada,  city  of  Spain;  capital  of  province 
of  same  name;  on  two  declivities  of  the  Sicrr* 
Nevada  and  on  the  plain  betwe«n  them,  ^4  m. 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  224  m,  S.  of 
Madrid;  pop.  (1900)  75,900.  The  river  Darro 
flows  through  it,  and  falls  into  the  Jenil  just 
outside  the  walls.  The  site  of  the  city  is 
about  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  its  appear- 
ance  is  singularly  picturesque.  It  ia  divided 
into  the  city  proper,  the  Albambra  suburb, 
the  Albaycin  suburb,  and  the  Antequeruela 
suburb.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked. 
but  the  houses  are  well  built  in  antique  Orien- 
tal style.  It  contains  remarkable  churches  and 
palaces,  and  a  university.  Chief  among  the 
monuments  of  its  former  splendor  is  the  Al- 
bambra, or  ancient  palace  of  the  Moorish 
kings.  Granada  was  founded  by  the  M«jors 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  from  1238  was  ths 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Granada  till  th#  bs- 
ginning  of  1492,  when  it  was  taken  by  Fcrd 
nand  and  Isabella  after  a  protracted  sie_ 
At  the  height  of  its  splendor  it  is  said  io  bat 
cont«ine<l  5(M),(HM>  inhabitants. 

Granada,  New.    See  Coloicbia. 

Granadilla    (grfln-ft-dirifth   fruft   of 
tropical  sptMiies  of  passion  flower,     Tbe  great' 
granadilla  is  the  fragrant,  gratefully  subaoid 
fruit  of  PoAgiflora  quadrangularis^  wbo»<« 
is  emetic  and  narcotic.     /*.  hurt  folia    (w 
melon),  /*.   maliformi9   (sweet  calabash K  /**^- 
mi-ntoiutt  cdulis,  itud  many  other  speeiaa 


to  «ume  of  the  smaller  finback  whales.    Strict-  I  edible  fruits.    They  are  all  natives  of 
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Gnm'uj  of  Eu'rope,  term  ftpplied  by  the 
miict««ts  to  the  islmnd  of  Sicily  because  of  its 
•fiicnlturml  productiveness. 

Grta'by,  John  lUiiiiers  (Marquis  of),  1721- 
70;  English  general;  b.  England;  eldest  son  of 
the  Diike  of  Rutland;  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge;  raised  a  foot  regiment,  1745; 
«^l«ctcd  to  Parliament,  1754,  1761,  and  1768; 
tiTcame  colonel  of  the  Horse  Guards,  1758; 
lifputmant  general,  1750,  and  distinguished 
himtelf  at  Uie  battle  of  Minden;  commanded 
tb^  British  troops  in  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
1760-63;  was  distinguished  at  Warburg,  1760; 
Kirchdenken,  1761;  Grftbenstein  and  Homburg, 
1762:  became  master  general  of  ordnance, 
1763:  had  chief  command  of  the  British  army, 
1766-70. 

Graa  Chaco  (grftn  chft'k6),  region  in  S. 
America  embracing  all  the  land  W.  of  the 
Paraguay  and  N.  of  the  Salado  to  the  high- 
lands of  NW.  Argentina  and  Bolivia,  and  N. 
t«>  about  lat.  11**  30'  S.;  it  thus  includes  the 
NE.  part  of  Argentina,  the  SE.  part  of  Bo- 
livia, W.  Paraguay,  and  a  very  small  strip 
of  Brazil,  the  total  area  being  not  less  than 
325.000  sq.  m.  Formerly  the  name  was  ex- 
tended to  XE.  Bolivia  aa  far  as  the  Guapr6 
and  Benf,  which  would  add  nearly  200,000  sq. 
m.  to  the  estimate.  Excluding  this  N.  region, 
the  l^haco  is  a  vast  plain,  in  parts  perfectly 
rtat.  elsewhere  slightly  rolling,  the  whole  with 
a  vrry  gi*ntle  slope  to  the  SE.;  in  the  N.  part 
th«*re'are  some  isolated  hills,  and  W.  the  plain 
i«  broken  by  spurs  from  the  highlands;  but 
the  general  surface  is  nowhere  more  than  a 
f^w  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  The  great 
rivers  Pilcomayo,  Bermejo,  and  Salado  cross 
it  in  a  SE.  direction;  they  have  very  tortuous 
courses,  and  break  up  into  a  network  of  chan- 
nrU  before  reaching  the  Paraguay.  The  Bo- 
h\ian  Govt,  has  long  been  seeking  for  a  prac- 
ticable route  across  the  Chaco  to  the  Para- 
piay.  and  military  expeditions  from  Argentina 
hAvi  penetrated  it  with  the  view  of  preparing 
a  way  for  settlement.  Civilization  is  slowly 
rvtending  X.  across  the  Salado;  civilized  pop- 
ulation, abt  5,000. 

Grand  Ar'my  of  the  Republic,  fraternal, 
charitable,  and  patriotic  association  composed 
rtclusively  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  navy,  and  marine  corps  who  served  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  of  1861-65,  and  were  hon- 
orably discharged.  No  person  is  eligible  to 
m«*mber*hip  who  has  at  any  time  borne  arms 
agminut  the  U.  S.  B.  F.  Stephenson,  M.D., 
«ho  srrvml  as  surgeon  of  the  Fourteenth  Illi- 
ryn*  Infantry,  was  the  founder  of  the  order. 
Th^  fimt  *' general  orders"  were  issued  April  1, 
1*^*»«;,  and  the  first  charter  for  a  post  was 
granted  April  6,  1866.  Membership  (1007) 
JJ.'*.!.'*?.  divided  among  about  6,000  posts  in 
forty  five  departments. 

Graad  Bank,  subaqueous  plateau  in  the  N. 
Atlantic  which  extends  E.  from  Newfoundland 
t'lward  Europe;  is  triangular  in  form,  with 
the  base  on  Newfoundland  and  the  apex  450 
m.  SE:  width  of  triangle  slightly  less  than 
the   baighi.      Ita  ezistem^   is   believed   to  be 


largely  due  to  the  melting  of  icebergs  by  the 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  ice- 
bergs bring  much  gravel,  earth,  and  stone  from 
the  glaciers  of  Greenland,  and  as  they  melt 
this  matter  is  deposited  on  the  sea  bottom. 
The  Grand  Bank  is  the  most  extensive  and 
important  known  resort  of  the  codfish,  and  is 
visited  by  many  fishing  vessels  from  France 
and  Great  Britain  and  their  colonies  and  from 
the  U.  S. 

Grand  Canal',  principal  waterway  of  Venice; 
follows  a  tortuous  course  through  the  city; 
has  beautiful  buildings  on  its  banks.  Also  the 
name  of  an  important  waterway  of  China  be- 
lieved to  have  been  constructed  by  Kublai 
Khan  the  first  emperor  of  the  Yuen  or  Mongol 
dynasty,  which  ruled  in  China,  1280-1368  a.d. 
It  extends  from  the  city  of  Hangchow  in  the 
province  of  Cheh-kiang  N.  to  Pekin,  the  cap- 
ital, a  distance  of  over  650  m.,  and  is  called 
by  the  Chinese  Yun-ho  (Transport  River),  or 
Yun-liang-Ho  (Grain-transport  River),  from 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  great  rice-pro- 
ducing provinces  of  the  S.  with  the  capital. 
It  crosses  the  Yang-tse,  the  Hwang-ho,  and 
other  rivers,  and  until  recent  years  formed 
part  of  an  inland  system  of  water  communica- 
tion by  which  almost  any  part  of  the  country 
could  be  reached  from  the  capital.  The  part  of 
the  canal  which  lies  between  the  Yellow  River 
and  the  Yang-tse  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
structed more  than  500  years  before  our  era, 
and  the  part  between  the  Yang-tse  and  Hang- 
chow  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury A.D. 

Grand  Contumier  (graft  cd-tfl-mI-&') ,  either 
of  two  collections  of  ancient  French  laws.  One, 
known  also  as  the  **  Ck)utumier  de  France," 
is  a  collection  of  tlie  customs,  usages,  and 
forms  of  practice  which  had  been  in  use  from 
time  immemorial  in  the  Kingdom  of  France. 
The  work  was  first  planned  by  Charles  VII, 
1453,  but  was  not  finished  until  IGOO.  The 
other  collection,  designated  as  the  "  Coutumier 
de  Xormandie,"  embodies  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  Xormandy,  and  is  much  more  ancient, 
having  been  made  about  the  year  1220,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III  of  England. 

Grand  Days,  days  of  social  festivity  ap- 
pointed by  the  English  Benchers  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  judges,  barristers,  and  students 
of  the  Inns.  These  were  formerly  great  occa- 
sions, and  were  celebrated  four  times  a  year 
with  much  revelry. 

Grandee  (grftn-d&'),  highest  rank  of  Spanish 
nobility.  The  grandees  of  Spain  were  the  great 
nobles  descended  from  the  ancient  chief  feuda- 
tories of  the  crown,  and  from  memU;rH  of  the 
royal  family.  They  considered  thcm»elve8  su- 
perior in  rank  to  all  the  other  nobility  of 
Europe,  and  siniond  only  to  princes  of  royal 
blood.  Many  of  them  had  no  title;  others  had 
the  titles  of  count,  marquis,  and  duke,  and 
some  po8sesHe<l  enorniouH  oHtatos.  Among  the 
richest  were  the  dukes  of  Medina-Celi,  Alva, 
Ossuna,  Altamira,  Infantado,  and  Arcos.  The 
grandees  have  no  privileges  now. 
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GRAND  JURY 

Grand  Ju'ry,  a  jury  whaae  province  it  ia 
to  determine  whether  indictnirnta  »UaIl  1m! 
brought  againfit  alli't^cnl  criminals;  so  called 
from  its  size,  aa  diotinguiAhed  from  a  petite 
or  itiimllT  j^^O"-  '^^>^  custom  of  making  the 
trial  of  any  person  for  a  crime  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  decision  of  his  fellow  citizeiiu 
la  ancient  in  English  bisUjry;  and  its  impor- 
tance aa  a  safeguard  of  civil  liberty  has  cmitind 
its  flcrupuloua  maintenance.  In  the  U.  8.  pro- 
visions  have  been  inserted  in  the  natifmal  con- 
stitutioBt  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  state 
coti^tilutiona  as  well,  prohibiting  criminal 
prosecutions  for  all  but  an  inferior  cliias  of 
offenses,  or  sucli  as  occur  iimnng  the  military 
or  navftl  forces,  except  on  the  presentment  or 
indict mi'ut  of  a  grand  jury,    8ee  Trial. 

Grand  Manan  (mftn-an'),  iwland  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  belonging  to  Charlotte  Co.,  N.  B. ; 
is  22  m.  long,  and  from  3  to  ti  m.  in  breadth; 
is  fertile  and  well  timbered,  and  it^  coast 
abounds  in  gooil  barb^jrs.  The  herring,  had- 
dock,  and  cod  fisheries  are  important.  Grand 
Harbor  is  the  principal  settlement.  The  island 
is  a  fiivorite  aiinimcr  rt^Bort^     Pop,  3j»0fh 

Grand  Manad'nock,  or  Monadnock^  i?§oIaled 
mountain  peak  iTi  Jaflrey  township,  Cheshire 
Co.,  N.  H.;  is  3  J  IK  ft.  high,  and  visible  for 
many  miles  in  every  direction;  is  regardrd  ha 
an  outlying  member  of  the  White  Mountain 
group. 

Grand  Pen'sionary,  or  State  Pensionary, 
state  necretary  for  the  province  of  Holland 
during  the  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands; 
was  originally  hIho  advocate  general  for  the 
aame  province;  in  later  times  was,  by  virtue 
of  his  position,  an  ollicial  of  the  Stales-Gen- 
eral, a  kind  of  pjemier  in  that  boily;  term  of 
office  was  five  j'eart*.  The  syndic,  or  paid 
counselor,  of  any  important  Dutch  toMTi  was 
caHed  a  pensionary. 

Grand pr§  (griifi-prfi'),  Louis  Marie  Joseph 
Ohier  tCointe  de),  176l-184tj;  French  navi- 
gator; b.  St.'Malo;  after  a  long  im-rcantile 
ex[»4_'rienee  at  sea,  served  fifteen  years  in  the 
navy;  autht»r  of  "Voyage  to  India  and  Bengal, 
made  in  1780-90";  "Voyage  to  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa,**  in  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  Kongo  slave  trade;  and  '*  Univer- 
sal   Dictionary   of  Maritime  Geography/* 

Grand  Pre,  village  on  the  Basin  of  Mrnas, 
IIort<m  township,  Kings  Co.,  Nova  Scotia;  15 
m,  from  Windsor;  the  scene  of  Longfellow's 
**  Evangeline  ";  wns  settletl  by  the  French  un- 
der De  Monts,  1(W>4,  luit  pasiH*d  with  the  rest 
of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  into  the  hands 
of  the  Ilntish.  17 IS.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Aendian  eidonista,  however,  did  not  occur  till 
1755,  The  Pr^  ia  a  fertile  tract  of  diked  land; 
•  area,  10  aq.  m. 

Grand  Prix  (pre'),  horse  race  for  three- 
yaar-otd0i  riui  at  Longchamps,  (Vance,  on  the 
Btinday  of  Aacot  wiN^k:  established  by  Napo- 
Imn  III;  i»ri/e,  'io.iwm  fr. 

Grand  Rap'ids,  capital  of  Kent  C*o.,  Mich., 
on  th<«  CJranil  Riv*»r.  at  the  head  of  navigation, 
and  on  a  dozen  railroad  liuea;   (JQ  m,  NW.  of 
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Lansing;  ia  the  sei>ond  city  in  the  M^te  in 
population  and  commercial  im|K)rliincc;  has 
steamer  communication  with  Chicago,  Mil* 
waukiH\  and  principal  lake  porta:  it*  locally 
known  as  the  "  Furniture  City."  The  fall  uf 
the  river  here  affords  excellent  power  for  manii« 
facturing,  ami  this  industry,  li>00,  was  repre- 
sented by  a  capital  invcHtment  ctf  $25,fU5,)i<Sl, 
and  an  output  valued  at  $31,032,589,  largely 
furniture,  glass,  brass  go^jds,  bicycler,  felt, 
carpets,  lamps,  stoves,  and  chinaware.  A  nat- 
ural resource  of  the  city  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  gypsum  quarrit'S  in  the  world.  The 
city  contains  the  Michigan  State  Soldiers*  and 
Sailors*  Home,  the  Butterworth,  Masonic,  lio- 
man  Catholic,  and  Union  Ilenevolent  h*^ie«, 
attractive  fe<leral,  county,  and  municipal  build- 
ings, St.  Cecilia  and  Peninsular  clubhouwa, 
and  numerous  churchea  and  public  schools. 
The  a.ssessed  property  valuation  eitceeda  $77,- 
OtM),l)Oi);  bonded  debt,  less  than  ^.OOO.OOO. 
Pop.    (1004)    96,718. 

Grand  Remon'sttance,  document  drawn  np 
by  the  English  Honse  of  Commons  in  1641, 
and  pr€»sented  to  Charles  L  prote^nting  against 
many  acts  of  tyranny  such  as  the  e.\tt»rtion 
of  ship  money,  forced  loans,  the  billeting  of 
soldiers  upon  the  pe*jplc,  the  creation  of  mon* 
opolies,  etc.  The  king  «tH*med  incapable  of  real- 
ii'.ing  the  serious  condition  to  which  affairt 
were  drifting  and  returned  a  haughty  "  An- 
swer "  to  the  petition  annexed  to  the  Remon- 
strance. 

Grand  Riv'er,  (1 )  a  tributary  of  Lake  Mieli- 
igan;  formed  by  the  union  of  various  t^treai 
in    the    8.    peninsula    of    Michigan.       At    i 
UMjuth    is   Grand    Haven.     The    river    ia   na 
gaide  40  m.   to  Grand   Hap  ids,  and  boats   pi 
on  »t  5t)  m,  above  that  point.     (2)   An  alWuiM 
of  the  Missouri   River.     Its  head  atrt-ams  r 
in  Iowa.     With  its  numerous  forks  it  drains 
large   part  of  N.   Missouri.     Its   mouth    ia 
Brunswick   in  Chariton  Co. 

Grand  Trav'erae  Bay,  in  Michigan;  a  8.  ^z- 
t^msion  of  Lake  Michigan;  its  S.  part  is  di- 
vided by  Preogeniae  Point  into  the  E.  and  W. 

arms. 

Grange,  primarily  a  granary;  then  the  out- 
houses of  a  farm,  its  stables,  etc.;  also  an 
isolated  farmhouse  of  the  better  class,  a  8i>ri 
of  semicastle,  as  The  Grange.  Suffolk  Grange, 
La  «i range.  In  lHfi7  the  term  was  sebTti-d 
by  the  order  of  Pitlrons  of  Husbandry'  aa  the 
designation  of  its  national,  state,  and  snlior* 
dinate   organizations.      S.*«'    P.vtki»\-s    oi.    Mr  a* 

UA.NIIRY. 

Granicua  fgrft  ni'krtH).  nncient  nsmir  of  ihe' 
Khodjii  Su,  a  small  river  in  Mysia  which  ri**** 
on  Cotylos,  a  peak  of  Mt.  Ida,  and  emptiea 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  near  Prlapus,  Hero 
Alexander  the  Great  won  bis  first  vict*»ry  ovi»r 
the  Persians,  334  B.C.,  and  here,  too,  LiieuUua 
was   victorious   over   Mitbridatea. 

Granier  de  Caasasnac   tgrii-n^-ft'  de  kl-a&i 
yilk').  Adolpbe,  1800-80;  French  jonrnalist; 
Bergelles,   Gers;   went  to  Paris,   1S32;    beean 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  dc^  D^lmt 
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and  the  Revue  de  Paris  \  advocated  the  main- 
trnance  of  slavery  in  the  French  colonies,  and 
sUrt4^  many  papers  in  Paris.  In  1852  was 
elect4Hi  to  the  Corps  L^islatif,  of  which  he 
mnained  a  member  until  the  fall  of  the  em- 
pire; mas  chief  editor  of  lie  Pays^  an  imperi- 
alist paper ;  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Labor- 
iii|(  and  liourgeois  Classes/'  **  History  of  the 
Causrs  of  the  Revolution,"  "History  of  the 
l>ri|pn  of  the  French  Language/'  and  other 
works. 

Graaier  de  CaMAgnac,  Paal  Adolphe  Marie 
Prosper,  1843-1904;  French  journalist;  b. 
Pariii;  son  of  the  preceding;  entered  journalism 
whrn  nim>teen;  became  a  polemist  of  high 
order,  a  zealous  imperialist  legislator  and 
editor,  and  a  noted  duellist  by  reason  of  the 
eiM-tnies  he  made  with  his  pen;  associated  with 
hi<t  father  in  authorship  of  histories  of  Napo- 
le^in  111  and  of  the  Third  Empire. 

Graa'ite,  hard,  Arm  rock,  made  up  essentially 
of  crystalline  grains  of  feldspar  and  quartz, 
d«*riving  its  name  from  its  granular  structure. 
The  typical  granites  are  generally  described 
as  cotnponed  of  a  potash  feldspar  ( orthoclase ) , 
quartz,  and  mica;  but  there  are  similar  rocks 
which  entirely  lack  the  mica,  and  others  in 
which  it  is  replact*d  by  hornblende.  This  lat- 
ter combination  is  sometimes  called  syenite, 
but  this  term  appcn&rs  to  have  been  originally 
rmpkiyed  to  designate  a  rock  composed  oi  horn- 
bU-nde  with  a  soda  feldspar  (albite,  oligoclase, 
or  labrailorite),  and  without  quartz,  being 
iilenticsl  with  what  is  called  diorite.  It  seems 
bt*tter.  therefore,  to  follow  the  example  of  cer- 
tain Itt^rman  lithologists,  who  define  granite 
a4  a  binary  aggregate  ojf  orthoclase  feldspar 
and  quart/.,  in  which  mica  and  hornblende  may 
be  present  as  accidental  minerals,  giving  rise 
t<>  micace«ms  and  hornblende  granite,  while  the 
«sriety  fn»m  which  they  are  both  absent  is 
termed  normal  or  binary  granite.  There  is  a 
!•  j>uUr  notion  that  granite  is  the  oldest  of  all 
r  v-kA.  and  the  substratum  which  underlies  all 
•  t.'»«*r!«:  but  it  is  in  fact  of  all  ages,  some  of 
It  comparatively  modem.  Granite  is  called 
a  f>UiU>nic  rock'  but  most  granites  are  meta- 
C'Tphic.  and  have  passed  from  their  sediment- 
ary to  a  crystalline  structure  from  long-contin- 
ii«-d  heat,  not  necessarily  great.  A  beautiful 
r^i  granite  is  brought  to  the  U.  S.  for 
m«>numents  from  Peterhead,  near  Aberdeen, 
Sr*»tUnd.  It  is  composed  of  red  orthoclase, 
s!btte,  black  mica,  and  quartz,  and  is  of  very 
e>.mpact  and  homogeneous  texture.  Granite  is 
r»-pftrde«i  as  the  strongest  of  building  stones, 
although  much  of  the  granite  of  commerce  is 
^^••nit**  or  syenitic  gneiss.  The  output  in  the 
!  .^..  1905. 'amounted  in  value  to  $20,637,693, 
t)t*  chief  producing  states  being  Maine,  $2,- 
Tl.l.TUr*:  MassachusetU.  $2,663,329;  Vermont, 
$2.r,:\.H50,  (California,  $1,700,818;  Georgia, 
rci^i*:  Maryland,  $957,048;  Connecticut, 
r.M^JiHM;  And  Pennsylvania,  $870,848.  See 
Hi  iijiiNG  Sto.^c 

GrutU  Anne  (MacVicar),  1755-1836; 
^'tti^h  author:  b.  Glasgow;  daughter  of  a 
British  army  officer,  whose  estate  in  Vermont 
fvbrre  she  for  some  years  lived)   was  confis- 


cated during  the  Revolution;  married,  1779, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Grant,  of  Loggan;  wrote  "The 
Highlanders/'  a  volume  of  verse;  "Memoirs 
of  an  American  I^ady"  (Mrs.  Schuyler,  of 
Albany) ;  "On  the  Superstitions  of  the  High- 
landers," etc. 

Grant,  Sir  Francis,  1804-78;  Scottish  por- 
trait painter;  b.  Kilgraston;  relinquished  the 
law  for  painting  abt.  1828.  He  was  first 
known  as  a  painter  of  hunting  scenes;  began 
to  paint  portraits  abt.  1840,  and  exhibited 
an  equestrian  portrait  of  the  queen,  1841; 
Royal  Academician,  1851,  and  president,  1866, 
when  he  was  knighted;  was  the  fashionable 
portrait  painter  of  his  time. 

Grant,  George  Monro,  1835-1902;  Canadian 
educator;  b.  Albion  Mines,  Nova  Scotia;  was 
ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister;  settled  as 
pastor  at  Georgetown,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
1861;  removed  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  1863, 
and  was  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's  Church  there 
till  1877,  when  appointed  principal  of  Queen's 
Univ.,  Kingston;  was  also  Primarius  Prof,  of 
Theology,  and  achieved  distinction  as  a  lectur- 
er ;  wrote  "  Ocean  to  Ocean  Through  Canada " 
and  "Picturesque  Canada." 

Grant,  Sir  James  Hope,  1808-75;  British 
military  ofl[icer;  b.  Kilgraston,  Scotland;  com- 
manded the  cavalry  at  the  siege  of  Delhi,  the 
relief  of  Lucknow,  and  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions at  Cawnpur;  also  the  British  forces  in 
the  China  campaign  terminating  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Pekin,  for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament;  commander  in  chief  in 
Madras,  1861-65,  as  lieutenant  general;  pro- 
moted general,  1872;  author  of  **  Incidents  of 
the  Sepoy  War  "  and  "  Incidents  in  the  China 
War  of  1860." 

Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson,  1822-85;  U.  S.  mil- 
itary oflicer  and  eighteenth  President  of  the 
U.  8.;  b.  Point  Pleasant,  Clermont  Co.,  Ohio; 
graduated  at  West  Point,  1843;  served  through 
the  Mexican  War  and  reached  the  grade  of 
captain;  resigned,  1854;  engaged  in  farming 
near  St.  Louis  till  1860,  when  he  entered  the 
leather  trade  with  his  father  at  Galena,  111.; 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Illi- 
nois Infantry,  July  17,  1861,  and  proceeded  to 
Missouri;  commissioned  brigadier  general  of 
volunteers,  August  7th;  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  District  of  SE.  Missouri,  Sep- 
tember 1st;  seized  Paducah,  Ky.;  broke  up  a 
Confederate  camp  at  Belmont,  November  7th; 
besieged  Fort  Donelson,  on  the  Cumberland 
River,  Tennessee,  which  surrendered,  February 
16,  1862;  was  promoted  major  general  of  vol- 
unteers and  placed  in  command  of  the  District 
of  W.  Tennessee;  won  the  battle  of  Shiloh, 
April  6th-7th  (Federal  loss,  13,047;  Confeder- 
ate, still  greater) .  After  commanding  the  right 
wing  and  reserve  under  Halleck,  April  8th- 
July  11th,  Grant  succeeded  the  latter,  October 
25th,  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Tennessee,  having  meantime,  September  19th, 
won  the  incomplete  victory  of  luka,  Miss.; 
directed  the  operations  which  resulted  in  the 
repulse  of  the  Confederates  from  Corinth; 
marched    on    Vicksburg,    Miss.;    in    January, 
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1803,  took  command  of  all  the  troop(8  in  the 
MiBiiiftAippi  Valley;  defeated  Pemberton  at 
Port  Gtbeon,  May  Ut;  won  the  battle  of  Hay- 
itioDd.  May  12th;  captured  Jackson  and  scat- 
tered Johnston's  anny,  May  14th;  routed 
Pi'mberton  at  Champion  Hill,  May  16th,  and  at 
Hlack  River  Bridge,  May  17tb:  aaaanlted 
Vickflburg  unaucceaBfully»  May  llltb-22d;  re- 
c<^ive<]  the  surrender  of  the  etty  irith  31,600 
tnen  and  172  cannon*  July  4th. 

Grant  waa  made  a  major  general  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  October  16th,  and  given  conunand  of 
the  Military  Division  of  the  Miaaisaippi;  di- 
rt'cted  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  which 
saved  Chattanooga  from  capture,  October  27th; 
fouglit  the  battle  of  Chattanooga,  November 
23d-25th,  utterly  routing  Bragg  and  over* 
throwing  the  last  hostile  force  W*  of  the  AUe- 
gliniiieB.  He  was  made  lieutenant  general,  a 
rank  created  for  him  by  Congress,  March  2» 
1H64;  assumed  command  of  the  armies  of  the 
U*  S,,  March  17th,  and  prepared  to  encounter 
the  army  of  N*  Virginia  under  Lee,  He  be- 
gan liifi  march  from  the  Rapidan  to  the  James^ 
Spotting  110»0CK)  men  to  Lee*s  75,000;  fought 
ay  oth-June  3d,  the  battles  of  the  Wilder 
ness,  Spotteylvania,  North  Anna,  and  Cx>ld 
Harbor,  losing  6,000  killed,  26.000  wounded, 
nrid  nearly  7,000  misaing;  in  June,  with 
1 10,000  men,  began  the  siege  of  Petersburg  and 
Richmond;  entered  tUo^  cities,  evacuated  by 
the  Confederatea,  April  3,  1865;  pursued,  and 
at  Appomattox  Courtliouse  surrounded,  Lee, 
who.  April  9th,  surrendered  with  27,000  men, 
ull  that  remained  of  his  army.  He  then  re- 
turnc*i(  to  Washington  to  disband  his  armies. 

Grant,  July  26,  1866,  was  commissioned 
general,  a  grade  created  for  him  by  Congress; 
wan  appointed  Secretary  of  W^ar  od  interim, 
August  12,  1867,  but  resigned,  January  14, 
I  HUH,  in  consequence  of  differencea  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson;  waa  elected  President  of  the 
U.  8*,  1868,  carrying  26  states  with  a  popular 
vate  of  3,015,07  L  Horatio  Seymour*  Democrat, 
receiving  2,700,613;  in  spite  of  violent  oppo- 
Bitlon  in  his  own  party,  waa  reelected,  1872, 
carrying  31  states  with  a  popular  vote  of  3,- 
607,070,  Horace  Greeley  carrying  six  states 
with  a  popular  vote  of  2,834,079;  made  a  tour 
of  the  world,  1877-70;  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  presidential  nomination, 
1880;  waa  made  general  on  the  retired  list, 
March  4,  1885;  wrote  his  *^  Personal  Me- 
moirs"; died  at  Mt  McGregor,  11  m.  N  of 
8ar!i»' '/'  ^.  X,,  July  23d,  and  waa  entombed 
in    I  Park,  New  York  City,  where  a 

ma^^!  iiiiiuftok'um  was  afterwards  erected 

frjT  kin  remains  and  those  of  his  wife. 

Grant*  word  used  In  deeds  of  conveyance, 
formerly  with  a  apecifle  meaning  that  now  is 
alnumt  lost*  Ky  the  early  oommon  luw  there 
weriT  in  tores  Im  which  could  not  be  transferred 
by  livery  of  wMxin.  as  rents,  reversions,  re- 
mainders, and  ^Mnnralty  all  mere  rights  and 
lfMK>rfx>n.'aI  hi*reditaments»  These  could  be 
tranaferrod  only  hy  d(«eds  containing  the  prop- 
nr  words  of  trttnsfer,  of  which  the  firincipal 
was  ronmfo,  **  grant/'  The  distinction  be- 
tween I r very  and  grant  hwn  liecome  unimpor- 
taut,  for  in  conveying  any  interest  in  land  it 


is  now  customary  to  use  the  word  ••grmnt'* 
in  the  deed* 

Graii'tA.    See  Cam* 

Granvelle  (griln  vftl*),  or  6ranvella«  Antoise 
de  Perrenot,  1517-86;  Spanish  ecclesiastic  and 
statesman;  b.  Ornans,  Burgimdy;  appointed 
Bishop  of  Arras,  1540;  became  a  state  couii^ 
cilor  under  Charles  V;  1550,  took  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  empire;  negotiated  the  Treaty 
of  Paasau,  1552;  arranged  the  marriage  be- 
tween Philip  II  and  Mary  of  England,  1653. 
He  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Catcau-Cambr^ia, 
1559;  was  minister  to  the  Duchess  of  Parma 
in  the  Low  Countries,  1550-64;  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Mechlin,  1660;  Cardinal,  1561;  and« 
1564,  retired  to  Besancon,  compelled  to  leave 
hia  office  by  the  clamors  of  nobles  and  people; 
afterwards  waa  Spanish  envoy  to  Rome,  1570; 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  1570-75;  president  of  the 
supreme  council  of  Ital^  and  Castile,  1575; 
translated  to  the  archbiahopric  of  Beaa]icoa« 
1584. 

Gran'TiUe,  George  (Viscount  Lansdowne, 
Baron  of  Bideford),  1667-1735;  English  poet, 
dramatist,  and  politician;  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  kept  aloof  from  politics 
during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  on  ac- 
count  of  his  sympathy  for  the  Stuarts;  wrote 
'*  Heroic  Love,"  "  British  Enchanters,**  and 
other  dramas*  beatdee  poems;  entered  Parlia- 
ment, 1710,  and  was  in  the  same  year  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  War.  Hia  connections 
with  the  Pretender,  however,  were  so  well 
known  that  after  the  death  of  Anne  he  waa 
for  two  years  confined  in  the  Tower,  1714-15, 
and,  1722,  saw  fit  to  retire  to  Friuice,  where 
he  lived  for  ten  yean*. 

GranvUle,  John  Carteret  (Earl),  16^^171 

Britiiih  statesman;  entered  the  House  of         

in  1711  as  second  Baron  Carteret  As  amb«»> 
sador  extraordinary  to  Sweden,  and  later 
Foreign  Secretary,  he  proved  himself  a  skilled 
diplomatist,  and  in  1724  waa  appointetl  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  On  his  return  he  led 
the  party  that  overthrew  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
and  as  Secretary  of  the  State  for  the  N.  De- 
partment was  the  real  head  of  the  adminia- 
tration  till  its  overthrow  by  the  Pelhaina  in 
1744.  In  the  same  year  he  became  Earl  Gran- 
ville. Henry  Pel  ham  made  him  lor<l  president 
of  the  council  in  1751,  but  he  waa  never  again 
a  party  Icjider. 

Grape,  fruit  of  wootly  vines  of  the  genus 
Viiis  (the  ancient  Latin  name),  the  ty|«e  of 
the  order  Vitacetr.  GrtttH's  are  found  in  the 
temperate  climates  of  bi»th  hemispherca.  There 
is  at  present  some  c<3nfu8iun  about  the  sji^H^ies, 
but  in  a  horticultural  view  they  are  divided 
into  European  and  American  gnHM>«,  'VU«*  Ru 
ropean  grape,  V,  viniftta^  is  tho  sjK^ifS  that 
in  some  of  its  varieties  is  cuHivttt«Hl  in  mo 
European  and   Asiatic  countries.     The  fore 

vine    is   distinguished    from    Americftn    n\uH  

principally  by  the  charact4^r  of  the  fruit:  iw 
the  latter  the  seeds  are  enveloped  and  held 
together  by  a  more  or  lt*»s  Arm  pulp,  which 
nlips  from  the  skin,  while  a  foreign  grape  may 
be  broken  open  with   the  pulp  still  adherilig 


mbi^^V 
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to  the  ftkln,  and  the  seeds  so  free  frokn  it  thftt 
ihtj  will  fall  out  or  may  be  readily  separated. 
Tbe  eultiTation  of  the  foreign  grape  under 
gUiia  is  followed  to  a  considerable  extent  both 
as  a  matter  of  luxury  and  of  profit  Of  Amer- 
iean  species  of  genus  Vitia  producing  edible 
fruit,  botanists  recognize  four:  V,  lahru8ca,  the 
N.    Fox    grape;     V.    €ntivali8,    the    Summer 


I.  Y. 


2.  3. 

Flowvk  or  THB  Qrafb. 

2.  Vertioal  Metion.    8.  Flower  with- 
out eoroUa. 


^rape:   V,  cordifolia,  the  Frost  grape;  and  F. 
rmipima^  the  Muscadine  or  S.  Fox  grape. 

In  no  branch  of  fruit  culture  has  there 
krn^n  irreater  progress  than  in  the  cultivation 
i>f  American  grapes.  Sixty  years  ago  the  Ca- 
tawba and  Isabella  were  the  only  kinds  grown 
to  any  extent,  while  at  the  present  time  the 
Tari«-tiea  are  numbered  by  hundreds,  and  addi- 
ti'ins  are  yearly  made  to  the  list.  Grape  train- 
in)*  depends  upon  the  fact  that  fruit  is  borne 
uj«»n  wcMxl  of  the  current  year's  growth.  It 
niuAt  be  modified  according  to  the  conditions 
un<lrr  which  the  grapes  are  grown,  but  its 
4*bjrrt  in  the  same  for  all  species — to  curtail 
growth  su  that  the  vine  will  not  become  un- 
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manafTpable,  to  thin  the  fruit,  to  increase  pro- 
itiK'tivmeas,  and  to  allow  the  sun  to  reach  the 
Urrii^  American  vines  cannot  be  pruned  as 
rlf»4ely  as  the  European  species,  but  the  wine 
irrap«  can  be  pruned  even  more  severely  than 
other  kinds.  The  canes  or  ripened  shoots  of 
any  season  are  cut  back  to  from  two  to  five 
boda.  If  eaeh  successive  year's  growth  is  so 
cot,  the  bearing  wood  must  be  constantly  re- 


moving itself  from  the  root  or  crown  of  the 
plant.  To  keep  the  wood  near  the  stock,  a 
new  cane  is  often  trained  up  from  the  root 
to  ultimately  displace  the  old  plant.  The  Eu- 
ropean vine  can  Htand  alone,  and  is  so  reared 
in  California.  But  the  American  species  are 
commonly  trained  upon  a  trellis,  the  shoots 
being  either  tied  perpendicularly  to  the  wires 
or  allowed  to  hang  over  them. 

Grapes  demand  a  well-drained,  warm,  and 
gravelly  soil,  and  a  location  free  from  late 
spring  and  early  fall  frosts.  Proximity  to 
bodies  of  water  aids  to  mollify  the  tempera- 
ture. The  vines  are  set  6  to  8  ft.  apart.  They 
are  propagated  from  cuttings  of  hardwood 
taken  in  the  fall  and  stored  until  spring  in 
a  cool  cellar  or  buried  in  a  gravelly  pTaoe. 
Rare  varieties  may  be  started  under  glass  from 
cuttings  of  "  eye  "  or  single  buds.  Grafts  take 
well,  but  the  scion  should  be  put  in  below 
the  ground,  or  it  will  be  broken  by  the  wind. 
The  grape  is  subject  to  many  diseases  and  in- 
sects, of  which  the  worst  probably  is  the 
phylloxera.  The  downy  mildew  is  a  fungous 
disease  afl'ecting  the  leaves  and  the  fruit,  caus- 
ing the  latter  to  rot.  The  mildew  of  Europe  is 
a  different  disease  from  this;  the  American,  or 
downy,  mildew  is  common  in  Europe,  however. 
The  black  rot,  also  an  American  disease,  causes 
a  serious  shriveling  and  decay  of  the  fruit.  Of 
the  numerous  insects  peculiar  to  the  grape  and 
allied  plants,  the  so-called  thrip,  or  leaf-hopper, 
is  almost  as  serious  as  the  phylloxera.  This 
is  a  minute  insect  feeding  on  the  leaves.  The 
rose-chafer  is  also  a  serious  pest,  especially  on 
light  soils,  but  no  good  remedy  beyond  hand 
picking  is  known. 

Over  500  varieties  of  grapes  indigenous  to 
the  U.  S.  are  described.  The  most  popular 
kinds  are  Concord,  Worden,  Niagara,  Catawba, 
Delaware,  Champion,  Brighton,  Moore's  Early, 
Pocklingtcm,    Lady,   Cynthiana,    Norton's   Vir- 

finia,  Herbemont,  Ives,  Lady  Washington, 
[artha,  the  Rogers  hybrids,  and  others  for 
special  localities.  For  graperies  under  glass 
the  following  are  popular:  Black  Hamburg, 
White  Frontignan,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Chasselas,  St.  Peter's,  Black  Prince.  In  the 
production  of  table  grapes,  New  York  leads, 
followed  by  Ohio.  The  grape  interest  in  On- 
tario is  also  large.  The  vast  Pacific  vine  area 
is  planted  with  the  true  wine  grape  of  the 
Old  World.  In  Europe,  the  vine  is  extensively 
cultivated,  especially  in  France  and  Germany, 
but  in  some  countries,  particularly  in  Greece 
and  the  Ionian  TslandH,  raisins  form  the  chief 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  vineyards.  The  sys- 
tematic administration  of  grajH'a,  or  of  certain 
part»  of  them,  in  large  quantities,  for  the 
relief  of  disease,  is  carried  out  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Switzerland. 

Grape  Fam'ily.    See  Vine  Family. 

Grape'fmit  {Citrus  decumana),  fruit  also 
known  as  tlie  pomelo,  pompelmos,  or  shaddock; 
cu1tivate<l  in  Florida,  California,  and  many 
tropical  countries.  It  is  called  grap4»fruit  be- 
cause its  flavor  is  suppos^nl  to  rew^mhlo  that 
of  the  grape.  The  round  fruit  in  of  higher 
commercial  value  than  the  pear-shaped  kind. 
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Grape'shot»  R<»vpral  km<Is  of  firtillpry  mia- 
silea,  but  t^^pecialJy  n  cluster  of  imii  balls 
gTOUfHf<i  Jibuti t  a  s{iin,tT1r%  and  liebi  in  place 
by  iron  di^ks,  through  which  the  ^pimile  pasii- 
en.  Form  or  ly  the  balls  wen*  quilted  into  a 
bag»  hMiking  like  a  bunch  of  grjipes.  Grape- 
Hhot  if*  vtTy  effective  aguitiBt  inmntry  in  masaes 
at  short  range. 

Grape  Sug'ar,     See  Glucose. 

Graph'ic  Stat'ics,  branch  of  rDc<;haTiics  in 
which  statical  problems  are  solved  by  meanH 
of  simple  geometric  constructions.  The  forces 
&re  represt^nteij  by  linefi  drawn  to  scale,  and 
by  operating  on  tbem  the  draughtsman  deduces 
other  lines  which  furnish  the  solution  of  the 
partieular  problem  before  him»  Graphic  stat- 
ics is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  paral- 
lelogram of  forces* 
The  resultant  R  of 
the  forecH  1'  and  Q 
l»eing  repreM^nled  in 
djrt»etittn  mid  in  ten- 
sity  by  the  diagt^nal 
a.c,  of  tlie  para  He  I  o- 
gram  abed,  the 
directions  and  inten- 
ajti^  of  the  tbree  forces  are  shown  by  the 
sides  of  the  triangle  a  b  c,  and,  passing  around 
the  triangle  from  a  to  6,  6  to  c,  and  c  to  a, 
the  direction  of  each  force  is  that  neces^sary 
fi»r  e(|UJlibrium.  This  leads  to  the  prineipfe 
of  the  triangle  of  forces  by  which  are  solved 
such  problems  as  the  position  of  the  center 
of  gravity  and  njovements  of  inertia  of  bodies, 
as  well  as  the  stability  of  arclies,  beams,  and 
bridges.  Graphic  statics,  as  a  special  instru- 
ment for  investigations  in  engineering,  may 
be  said  to  date  from  18(10,  altlnrugb  a  few 
special  applications  hud  been  made  by  Fouce- 
let  and  Cousinery  as  early  as  1840. 

Graph'ite,  mineral  commonly  called  black 
lead  or  plumbago,  which  titles  are  misleading, 
as  it  contains  no  lead.  Its  composition  is 
similar  to  that  of  anthracite  coah  from  ninety 
t<»  ninety-five  per  cent  of  carlton,  with  from 
four  to  ten  per  cent  of  iron,  and  traces  of 
stUea,  alumina,  lime,  and  magnesia.  It  i>ccurH 
in  beds  and  sheets,  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica 
schist,  and  crystal  line  limestone.  It  is  s^une- 
times  the  result  of  alteration  by  heat  of  the 
cotti  formation,  and  is  produced  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  coaL  It  is  found  in 
nature  in  lK»th  a  crystalline  and  amorphous 
or  noncrystalline  condition^  opaque,  of  a  me- 
tallic, steel-gray  color  and  luster,  and  giving 
a  shining,  greasy  streak  on  paper.  The  purest 
known  variety  of  natural  graphite",  found  nt 
Ticsooderoga,  K.  Y.,  consists  of  99.9  carbon. 
The  best  Oylon  graphite*  contains  ninety-nine 
per  oentf  and  that  from  the  famous  Borrow- 
8&la  mine  in  Ciunherland,  England,  eighty- 
^ev^m  per  cent  of  carbon.  The  inferior  vari- 
i^ties  of  graphite  freouently  contain  fifty  to 
sixty  per  cent  of  foreign  matter.  Jhjrmwdale 
graphiti'  s<mjftimes  sold  at  $40  a  pound,  but 
the  market  price  of  average  graphite  now 
varies  from  $160  to  $«0<l  jK^r  ton, 

Graphit**  is  u»cd  for  facing  foundry  and 
ftletttrotype    molds,    for    making    stove    polish, 


and  as  a  Ttibricant.  But  the  greatest  consump- 
tion of  graphite  is  for  crucibles  and  pencils^ 
When  miiced  with  clay  it  forms  one  of  tlie 
most  refractory  substances  to  heat,  and  from 
it  are  made  the  best  crucibles  used  in  chem- 
istry and  metallurg;}\  Only  the  finest  graph- 
ite is  used  for  pencils.  Large,  pure  blocks 
may  be  sawed  into  sIhh^'U,  which  are  cut  into 
rods  and  put  inU)  wooden  holders;  but  pencil 
lead>^  may  be  made  by  pounding  the  graphite* 
and  then  pressing  it  into  sha|>e  with  more  or 
less  clay  or  cement,  according  to  the  bardneiA 
desired. 

Grapb'opbone.    See  Phonogbaph. 


Grap'tolitea,    fossil    Hydrozoa   of    the 
MamifjraptuM    and     its    allied    genera,     ni 
**  written  ntone,"  from  the  slender  black 
ings  left  by  the  fossils  on  the  slates  in  which 
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they  occur.    They  first  appear  in  early  Lower 

Silurian  rocks,  and  have  been  recogni'^i  as 
high  up  as  the  Hercynian  rocks  of  Germany, 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  Lower  Devonian 
by    Keyser. 

Grass  Cloth^  popular  name  for  fabrica  made 
of  the  niwr  of  the  ramie,  made  chiefly  in  Aids, 
but  also  to  some  extent  in  Kurojje.  The  graia 
cloths  are  durable,  and  often  bt^autiful.  See 
Ramie. 

Grasse  (grus),  FranQOia  Joseph  Paul  (Conta 
de,  and  Marquis  de  Graase-Tilly  > ,  1723-88; 
French  naval  officer;  b.  Valet tes,  Provence; 
l>ecHme  a  rear  admiral,  1778;  distinguished 
hinisfdf  by  his  successes  against  the  British 
fleet,  17B0;  in  1771  commanded  a  fleet  whicfi 
sailed  for  America;  cut  off  Comwallts's  re* 
treat,  c<mtributing  to  the  reduction  of  York- 
town;  served  with  distinction  in  the  W. 
Indies*  but  was  defeated  by  the  British  Ad* 
miral  Rodney,  and  taken  prisoner.  17K2;  held 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  at  the  tinu'  of 
his  death. 

Grass^es,  or  Gramin'es,  one  of  the  lar^ 
and  most  important  orders  of  flowering  plat 
embracing  aliout  310  genera  and  3,5tK>  apecis 
They  are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  ths 
globe,  but  are  especially  abundant  in  temf 
ate  zones,  where  they  are  an  imp<»rtant  fealu 
in  the  vegetation,  forming  the  principal  her^ 
age  of  prairies,  steppes,  etc.  Grasses  are  most- 
ly herbaceous,  but  a  few  have  woody  sterns* 
and  they  vary  from  small  mosslike  specimens 
to  the  giant  bambocis,  some  of  which  attain  a 
height  of  1(M>  ft.  or  more.  The  order  Omiii- 
tnctr  embraces  not  only  the  plants  usually 
termed  grasses,  but  also  the  cereal**,  as  wheai, 
oats,  rye,  barley,  maize,  rice,  etc,,  plants  whidi 
constitute  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
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focMl.  Other  species  furnish  valuable  for- 
aifp  and  fodder  for  animals,  and  the  bamboos 
•upply  many  of  the  wants  of  the  people  in 
armie  of  the  wanner  portions  of  the  globe. 

liraMea  are  characterized  by  their  chaffy 
flowers,  free  one-celled  ovaries,  usually  plu- 
moae  stigmas,  versatile  anthers,  jointed  and 
mnatly  hollow  stems  and  two-ranked  leaves. 
The  stems,  or  culms,  as  they  are  often  called, 
are  generally  cylindrical,  differing  in  this  re- 
sprct  from  the  sedges,  which  are  usually  tri- 
angular in  section  and  are  solid  instead  of  hol- 
kiw,  as  in  grasses.  The  stems  are  made  up 
of  sections,  called  by  botanists  nodes  and  in- 
tr modes.  The  nodes  are  solid,  swollen  por- 
ti<»ns,  and  the  intemodes  are  the  elongated, 
bidlow  portions  of  the  stems  between  each  pair 
t>f  nodes.  From  the  upper  part  of  each  node 
a  U^t  is  developed  that  sheathes  the  stem  for 
Mimr  distance  and  then  turns  outward  into  a 
ftattrned,  long  blade,  with  veins  or  fibrovas- 
mlar  bundles  running  parallel  from  base  to 
tip.  Upon  the  leaf  where  it  turns  away  from 
th^  stem  is  a  small  membranous  outgrowth, 
ralWd  the  ligule,  the  function  of  which  is  be- 
iicvevl  to  be  to  prevent  rain  from  running 
(i^twn  the  leaf  blade  and  entering  between  the 
sheath   and  stem. 

The  flowers  of  grasses  are  generally  believed 
U»  be  simplified  lily  like  forms,  and  they  con- 
sist of  chaffy  scales  or  bracts,  a  single  pistil 
carrying  two  feathery  stigmas  and  a.  single 
o^uh*,  and  three  stamens,  which  number  is  m- 
crra^*^  to  six  or  more  in  some  species.  The 
simple  flowers  are  usually  arranged  on  short- 
en*^ axes,  each  flower  inclosed  by  a  bract,  the 
whole  cluMter  being  called  a  spikelet.  The 
•pikelets  may  be  arranged  in  many  ways, 
either  on  a  branched  stem,  as  in  oats,  on 
«(K»rt  lat«*ral  branches  constituting  the  heads 
4>f  whf*at.  or  they  may  be  arranged  all  on  one 
^uir  (»f  tht*  axis,  as  in  crab  grass,  etc.  Under 
uitn^  r«»nditions,  instead  of  flowers,  young 
r*«vt«Ni  plantlets  are  developed  where  flowers 
vmuM  nomially  be  found,  and  these,  falling 
off.  take  root  and  grow.  This  is  common  with 
•><ne  grajMes  on  high  mountains.  The  roots  of 
rra««t-4  are  generally  slender  and  flbrous,  and 
Uiey  appear  from  the  lower  nodes,  but  may 
tr  pHMluced  from  others  if  the  grass  is  a 
pr<umbent  or  creeping  one.  Many  grasses 
hste  creeping  underground  stems  that  are 
.  f ti^n  considered  to  be  roots.  These  aid  in  the 
rapid  spread  of  many  grasses  and  the  quack 
erajkt  (.ijfropyron  rcpeitt)   is  a  common  exam- 

The  most  generally  accepted  classification  of 
^m«»rs  is  that  of  Hackel,  who  has  arranged 
tt^  ismera  into  thirteen  tribes:  (1)  Maydea 
rrprr-ftrtite*!  by  maize  and  teosinte;  (2)  An- 
'iri^p0^onrar,  sugar  cane,  sorghum,  etc.;  (3) 
/.^^pnrtr.  mostly  tropical;  (4)  Trisfiginece^  all 
tropical;  (5)  Panicttt,  with  barnyard  grass, 
fi'itail.  paspalum  the  leading  sorts;  (6)  Ory- 
rre.  represented  by  cultivated  rice;  (7)  Pha- 
ImruiriT,  canarj-  grass,  vanilla  grass,  etc.;  (8) 
.l^ro«fu/e<r,  includes  many  important  forage 
rrsiMes.  as  redtop.  timothy;  (9)  Avenect,  oats; 
i  10 1  Frafycetr,  bluegrass,  orchard  grass,  broom 
irraas.  etc. ;  (11)  CMoridtiEj  cord  grass,  buffalo 
yrass ;    <  12 )    Hordtt,  barley,  rye,  wheat,  etc. ; 
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and    (13)    Bam&ti«e<7,  the  bamboos  of  which 
there  are  fifty  or  sixty  species. 

Grass'hopper,  term  popularly  and  very 
loosely  applied  in  the  U.  S.  to  all  sorts  of  sal- 
tatorial  Orihoptera.  It  is  particularly  used  to 
designate  the  Rock^  Mountain  locust  {Calop- 
tenua  spretus),  which  in  certain  years  proves 
such  a  scourge  in  much  of  the  country  lying 
W.  of  the  Mississippi.  As  it  is  restricted  ento- 
mologically,  the  three  principal  divisions  of 
the  saltatorial  Orihoptera  are  crickets,  grass- 
hoppers, and  locusts.  Crickets  {Achetida)  are 
distinguished  from  the  others  by  invariably 
having  the  wing  covers  placed  horizontally  on 
the  back.  They  have,  with  few  exceptions,  but 
three  joints  to  the  tarsi  or  feet,  and  as  they 
usually  live  in  holes  away  from  the  light,  their 
organs  of  hearing  and  feeling,  the  antenne,  are 
very  long,  while  those  of  sight  are  generally 
small.  Grasshoppers  {Qryllida)  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  having  four  joints  to  the  feet. 
The  wing  covers  are  roofed,  and  slope  down- 
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ward  at  the  sides  of  the  body;  they  are  long 
and  wide,  and  those  of  the  male  are  furnished 
at  the  base  with  a  talclike  plate,  which  pro- 
duces the  usual  chirrup  as  the  wings  are  rubbed 
sharply  over  one  another. 

Most  grasshoppers  are  green,  and  their  legs, 
though  longer,  are  not  so  muscular  as  those 
of  locusts.  They  are  mostly  nocturnal  insects, 
and  their  antennsB  are  consequently  long  and 
tapering.  They  are  also  more  solitary,  never 
migrating  in  multitudes,  like  locusts.  A  few 
of  the  larger,  tree-inhabiting  species  are  called 
katydids,  well-known  insects  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica. Locusts  (LocustidoB)  are  distinguished 
from  the  above  insects  by  having  much  shorter, 
thread-shaped  antennse,  which  terminate  ab- 
ruptly, or  are  sometimes  even  club  shaped. 
The  feet  appear  on  the  under  side  five  jointed, 
but  are  in  reality  only  three  jointed,  the  basal 
joint  being  long,  with  two  impressions  under- 
neath. They  nearly  all  agree  in  having 
straight,  narrow  wing  covers,  lapping  over  and 
forming  a  ridge  on  the  back.  Their  stridula- 
tion  is  produced  by  rubbing  the  posterior  fem- 
ora or  thighs  against  the  prominent  nerves  of 
the  wings  while  resting  on  the  fore  legs.  They 
are  more  robust,  more  muscular  than  grasshop- 
pers, are  essentially  social  and  diurnal  insecU, 
and  their  wing  covers,  being  so  much  narrower, 
do  not  impede  their  passage  through  the  air 
in  the  same  degree  as  is  the  case  with  the 
grasshoppers. 

Grassmann's  (grftss'mllnz)  Law,  name  fre- 
quently given  in  treatises  on  comparative  gram- 
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mar  to  the  phonetic  Inw,  whereby  in  Sanskrit 
and  in  Greek  an  aspirate  losos  by  diaaimilatioii 
its  After  breath,  whon  an  aspirate  stands  at 
the  Ike^inninif  of  the  next  By  11  able.  It  was  dia- 
covered  by  Hermann  Graifvsman,  a  German 
mathematician  (1889-77);  noted  for  his  pro- 
found  treatises  on  the  theory  of  mathematics 
aa  well  as  for  hi»  philological  works. 

Grats  Oilj  volatile  oil  extensively  difltilM  in 
the  E,  Indies  from  Anrtropofjon  schirnanthuift 
.i,  muricatus^  A,  nardus,  A,  warancu^a^  and 
other  grasses;  is  used  in  scentin};;;  honey  soap 
and  in  adulterating  oils  of  geranium  and  roaes; 
in  perfumery  it  is  called  oil  of  citronella  and 
lemun  grass  oil. 

Grass  Trees,  or  Black  Boys,  popular  name  of 
long-li\tHi,  treelike,  liliaceous  plants,  somewhat 
resembling  ihe  yucca  in  habit;  belonging  to  the 
genus  Xanthorrhaa,  They  grow  in  Taamania 
and  Au!4tralja,  Their  leaves  are  gathered  as 
food  for  cattle.  The  tr<»e  abounds  in  a  bal- 
samic gum  used  in  medicine. 

Grass  Wrack,  called  also  Eel  Grass  in  the 
U,  S.;  salt  wat4:>r  plant  of  the  family  Xaitida- 
cfcr,  growing  in  coves  and  w_'a  ditches,  always 
under  water,  in  both  the  Old  World  and  the 
New;  used  to  weave  into  the  co%*ering8  of 
flasks,  as  a  material  for  stuihng  mattresses 
and  cushions,  and  as  packmg  for  glass  and 
queensware.  In  the  U,  S.  it  is  gathered  like 
•eaweed,  chiefly  as  a  manure. 

GratUn    (gra'shl-iln),    or    Gratia'nus,   Fran- 

ciscuS|  Italian  canonic*!;  founder  of  the  science 
of  canon  biw;  h.  Chiusi  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury; entered  the  convent  of  Classe,  near  Ra- 
venna, whence  he  removed  to  that  of  St.  Felix 
de  Bologna.  Here  he  wrote  his  "Decretum/* 
And  sent  it  lo  tlie  pupe,  Alexander  111,  who 
in  reward  appointed  him  Bishop  of  t'hiusi. 
The  "  Dec  re  to  in  "  is  a  couiplete  and  systfiuat- 
ized  collection  of  all  the  cammti  issued  by  the 
popes  and  councils. 

Gratian,  Gratianus  Au^stus,  350-83;  Ho- 
man  emperor;  son  of  Viilentinian  1;  succeeded 
his  father,  375,  as  Emperor  of  the  West,  his 
uncle  V^alens  reigning  in  the  East  until  378; 
ftuccee*led  Valens  in  that  year,  but  gave  the 
dominion  of  the  East  to  Theodoeius  I;  perse- 
cuted  with  equal  xeal  pagans  and  heretics  of 
the  Christian  confession.  Ilis  wars  against 
the  barbarians  were  measurably  successful.  He 
was  murdered  by  Andragathius,  a  follower  of 
Mtximus,  who  succeeded  him  as  emperor. 

Gratry  (^11  tr*'),  Augiiste  Joseph  Alphonse, 

I80i>-7'i;  l*  reach  ecclesiastic  and  author;  b. 
Lille;  was  one  of  the  reorganizers  of  the  Ora- 
tory of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  became 
an  inBtruftor  of  youth;  Vicar  General  of  the 
Diocese  of  Orleans,  1801;  Prof,  of  floral  The- 
ology' in  the  Sorbonne,  1863;  left  the  oratory, 
1801);  before  hi(»  death  accepted  the  definitions 
of  the  Vatican  Council,  which  he  had  hitherto 
oppos«Kl;  author  of  **The  Knowledge  of  God,'' 
opposing  PoHiti%nBm;  *' Logic,"  *' The  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Creed,"  "Jesua  Christ/'  oddreeaed 
to  Renaju  etc 


GraCtan,   Henry,    1746-1820;    Iri^h    patriot 
and  orator;  b.  Dublin;  son  of  the  recorder  of 
the  city,  a  Protestant,  and  grandson  of  Thomas 
Marlay,  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland;  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,    1707;    studied  at  the  Middle 
Temple,  London,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Irish 
bar,  1772;  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment in  1775  from  Charlton.     He  was.  almost 
from   the   first,   the   leader  of   the  opposition; 
brought  forward,    1780,  resolutions   to  the  ef* 
feet  that  '*  the  king,  ¥rith  the  consent  of  the     . 
Parliament   of   Ireland,    was   alone   competent    i 
to   enact    laws    to    bind    Ireland,"    and,    1782,    I 
moved  a  declaration  of  rights,  asserting  Ire- 
land's right  to  self-government,  which  secured 
the  unanimous  passage  of  resolutions  pledging    J 
the  British  Parliament  to  a  redress  of  griev>    I 
ances.     For  his  services  he  was  given  a  valu- 
able  estate  by  the  Irish  Parliament.     He  was 
returned,     1790,    from     Dublin;     oppos#?d     tlie 
United  Irishmen  and  the  union  with  Great  Bri- 
tain;   entered   the  imperial   Parliament,   180$; 
advocated  Catholic  emancipation. 

Gratfp  city  of  Austria;  capital  of  Styria; 
on  the  Mur  at  an  elevation  of  1,047  ft,  altove 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  forming  the  principal 
station  on  the  route  from  Vienna  to  Trieste; 
is  an  old  town,  with  narrow  and  crooked 
streets,  but  its  surroundings  are  very  pictu- 
resque, and  it  contains  many  interesting  build- 
ings. The  old  ducal  palace  is  a  structure  of 
great  interest.  Gratz  has  a  university  and 
many  other  good  educational  institutions.  Its 
manufactures  of  steel  and  iron  wares  and  salt- 
peter are  large,  and  its  trade  very  ext«iiS]¥e. 
Pop.   (1900)    138,080, 

GravaCna.    See  Blowfipe  axd  Abbow. 

Gravelines  (grftv-ten'J,  fortified  town  of 
France;  department  of  Nord,  on  the  Aa,  whcrs 
it  falls  into  the  English  Channel;  famous  from 
the  battle,  1558,  in  which  the  Spanish  under 
Count  Egmont  defeated  tlie  French  under  Mtf^ 
shal  de  Thermes.     Pop.  abt,  2.0O0. 


Gravelotte  (grtv  ir,t'),  BaCtle  of,  aIso 
Battle  of  Rezonviixe,  or,  by  the  FreneliT 
Batile  of  St.  Pbivat,  greatest  and  bloodiest 
luittle  *<f  the  FrancO'German  War  of  1870-7 L 
By  the  battle  of  Vionville,  August  16th»  the 
French  army  was  prevented  from  marching  to 
Verdun,  and  Baxaine  concentrated  his  forces 
nearer  Metz,  and  occupied,  with  his  front 
facing  W.,  a  favorable  defensive  position^ 
marked  by  the  points  of  St.  Privat,  Amanvil- 
lers,  Verneville,  and  Rozerieulles.  On  August 
18th  the  German  army  under  King  Wiluam 
made  an  attack,  beginning  at  the  French  cen- 
ter, the  Ninth  Corps  planting  its  batter i<«  at 
noon  on  the  hill  of  Verneville,  and  opening  a 
violent  fire  on  the  French  batteries  at  St*, 
Marie,  St.  Privat,  and  Amanvillera,  It  was 
seven  oVIock  P.M.  when  St.  Privat  was  tolu^n, 
and  it  was  completely  dark  when  the  l>attle 
was  Anally  decided  by  the  failure  of  the  at- 
tempt at  breaking  through  the  German  linoa 
at  Gravelotte;  the  French  army  was  now  shut 
up  in  Metz,  and  could  not  escape.  Tlio  Ger^ 
mans,  numbering  211;nOCi,  lout  904  oflHeers  and 
11K(J5H  men;  the  French,  numbering  140,U<)0> 
lost  009  officers  and  ll,tl05  men* 
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Gnvt  of  France,  term  applied  to  the  battle 
field  of  Waterloo. 

Gnveirt  Diaeate'.    See  Basedow's  Disease. 

teavim'eter.    See  Htdbometeb. 

GraTlag  Docks.    See  Docks  and  Docktabds. 

GrsT^ity,  or  GraTita'tion*  in  its  widest  sense 
the  tendency  of  all  bodies  to  approach  each 
other  with  a  force  directly  as  their  masses, 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
distance  between  them.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  the  action  of  terrestrial  gravity  at  any 
•tatioii  can  be  measured :  viz.,  by  the  weight 
which  it  gives  to  bodies  (statical  action),  and 
by  its  effect  on  falling  bodies  (dynamical  ac- 
tion). For  many  reasons  the  latter  is  the 
more  convenient  method  of  measuring  it.  At- 
wood*s  machine  can  be  employed  to  obtain  a 
fair  approximation  to  the  velocity  acquired  b^ 
falling  bodies  in  a  given  time ;  but  for  all  deli- 
cate researches  the  pendulum  is  employed. 
Gravity  varies  on  the  earth's  surface  owing  to 
two  principal  causes,  viz.:  1,  the  centrifugal 
force,  which  increases  from  the  poles  to  the 
cooator,  and  alone  would  decrease  the  weight 
of  a  body  at  the  equator  by  fi^  part;  and  2, 
the  oblate  spheroidal  shape  of  the  earth,  which 
brings  bodies  on  its  surface  at  the  poles  nearer 
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the  center  of  gravity.  A  complete  mathemat- 
ical ci»nparison  of  the  attractions  under  the 
tvo  conditions  shows  that  gravity  at  the  equa- 
tor from  the  second  cause  is  less  than  gravity 
at  the  poles  by  about  riv*  Combining  the  two 
effects,  wc  obtain  for  the  total  decrease  of 
gravity  at  the  equator:  riv  +  li?  =  -riTt  or 
the  ratio  of  gravity  at  the  equator  to  that 
at  the  poles  is  194:  195. 

Newton  showed  that  the  same  force  which 
causes  a  stone  to  fall  extends  to  the  moon 
and  holds  her  in  her  orbit,  and  is  only  a  spe- 
cial case  of  a  force  which  extends  through  the 
entire  solar  system.  He  showed  that  the  plan- 
eta  tend  to  fall  toward  the  sun,  the  satellites 
toward  the  planets,  and  the  moon  toward  the 
r«rth.  according  to  the  same  law  by  which  an 
apple  falls  to  the  ground.  To  compute  the 
«tf«rt  of  these  attractions  is  a  problem  which 
hms  <iccupied  the  attention  of  most  of  the  great 
mathematicians  since  Newton,  and  the  result 
bM  bven  that  the  most  complicated  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  can  be  predicted  years 
in  advsnce  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  limited 
only  by  the  mathematician's  power  of  calcu- 
Uting  and  the  practical  astronomer's  power  of 
observing. 

The  demonstration  of  gravitation  has  not 
Uen  limited  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets, 
lo  1772  Maakelyne  determined  the  attraction 
of  a  mountain,   and   this   attraction    is   now 


shown  whenever  accurate  observations  for  lati- 
tude and  longitude  are  made  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  great  mountain  chains.  Not  only  so, 
but  Cavendish  and  Bailly  succeeded  in  meas- 
uring the  attraction  of  balls  of  lead  on  very 
delicately  balanced  weights,  and  thus  found 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth  to  be  about 
six  times  that  of  water.  See  Attraction; 
Center  of  Gravity. 

Gravity,  Specific,  ratio  of  the  weight  of  one 
body  to  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  another, 
adopted  as  a  standard  of  reference.  For  solids 
and  liquids  the  standard  is  pure  water,  at  a 
temperature  of  60°  F.,  the  barometer  being 
at  30  in.  Different  methods  may  be  emploved 
to  ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  solids.  That 
by  measuring  the  bulk  and  weighing  is  rarely 
practicable,  nor  is  it  desirable.  As  a  bodv 
immersed  in  water  must  displace  its  own  bulk 
of  the  fluid,  the  specific  gravity  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  introducing  a  bodv,  after  weighinff 
it,  into  a  vessel  exactlv  filled  with  water,  and 
then  weighing  the  fiuid  which  is  expelled.  The 
proportional  weight  is  thus  at  once  obtained. 
Wax  will  cause  its  own  weight  of  water  to 
overflow;  its  specific  gravity  is  then  1.  Plat- 
inum, according  to  the  condition  it  is  in,,  will 
cause  only  from  ^  to  f^  of  its  weight  of 
water  to  escape,  showing  its  specific  gravity 
to  be  from  21  to  21.5.  A 
more  exact  method  than 
this,  however,  is  commonly 
employed.  The  difference  of 
weight  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, weighed  in  air  and 
when  immersed  in  water, 
is  exactly  that  of  the  water 
it  displaces,  and  may  con- 
sequently be  taken  as  the 
weight  of  its  own  bulk  of 
water.  A  common  method  for  finding  the 
specific  gravity  of  fluids  is  by  the  hydrometer. 
The  specific  ^avity  of  a  gas  may  be  obtained 
b^  weighing  m  an  air-tight  vessel  equal  quan- 
tities of  atmospheric  air  and  of  the  gas;  or  it 
may  be  calculated  from  its  atomic  weight. 

Gray,  Asa,  1810-88;  American  botanist;  b. 
Paris,  N.  Y.;  was  Fisher  Prof,  of  Natural  His- 
tory in  Harvard  Univ.,  1842-73;  chosen,  1874, 
a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  1878; 
wrote  many  works,  including  *'  Elements  of 
Botany,"  1836;  "Manual  of  BoUny";  "Flora 
of  North  America,"  with  Dr.  Torrey ;  "  Botany 
of  the  United  States  Pacific  Exploring  Expe- 
dition"; "How  Plants  Grow";  "Structural 
and  Systematic  Botany";  "  Darwiniana."  He 
was  president  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  for  ten  years. 

Gray,  Elisha,  1835-1901;  American  inventor; 
b.  Barnesville,  Ohio;  after  engaging  in  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  apparatus  in  Cleve- 
land, organized  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  1872, 
from  which  he  retired,  1874,  though  for  many 
years  he  remained  its  electrician;  invented 
telegraphic  relays,  switches,  and  repeaters,  an 
enunciator  system  for  hotels,  a  type-printing 
telegraph,  a  multiplex  system  of  telegraphy, 
and  a  telautograph  for  transmitting  vrriting 
and  sketches;  he  early  experimented  with  the 
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telephone,  and  the  priority  of  the  first  pat- 
ents was  long  a  legal  diaputc  between  htm  and 
Prof.  A.  Uraham  Hell. 

Gray«  Henry  Peters,  1810-77;  American 
genre  and  j>ortrait  painter;  b.  New  York; 
president  National  Academy,  186&-71.  His 
**  Wages  of  War  "  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
eeuny  New  York ;  *'  Cnpid  Begging  his  Arrow  " 
in  tne  Pennsylvania  Academy,  Pliiladelphia; 
**  Judgment  of  Paris "  in  the  Corcoran  Gal- 
lery,  Wasliington, 

Gray,  ThomaSp  1716-71;  English  poet;  b, 
Cornhill,  London;  traveled  in  Italy  and  France 
(lTai>-4l^  with  Horace  Wnlpole;  lived  at 
f'atiihridge  Univ,,  in  which  he  was  appointed 
Prof,  of  Modern  Hit*tory,  I7ti8,  hut  never  ac- 
tively' engaged  in  the  duties  of  that  position, 
Gray's  fame  rests  almiist  entirely  on  his  "  Ele- 
gy Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,"  1740, 
which  has  given  him  a  high  position  in  Elng- 
liBh  literature. 

Gray  Fri'ars,    See  Fkakciscans. 

Grayling,  popular  name  of  a  genus  of  fishes, 
rcsemhling  the  trout  in  habits  and  character; 
is  one  of   the  best  of  the  game  fiahea.     The 
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common  grayling  of  Kurope  is  in  great  request 
for  the  table.  A  sjMfciet*  is  found  in  some 
streanii^  of  Michigan  and  in  the  headwaters 
of  the  YeHowstone. 

Gray*s  Peak^  eminence  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, in  Summit  and  Clear  Creek  Cos.,  CoL; 
12  ra.  W.  of  Getirgetown;  is  14,341  ft,  in 
height  J  named  in  honor  of  Dr«  Asa  Gray« 

Graxzini  (grilt-se'n^),  Antonio  Franceaco, 
1603-83;  Italian  author;  b.  Florence.  Very 
little  is  known  of  his  personal  life,  but  in  the 
history  of  Italian  literature  he  acquired  a 
famous  name,  partly  as  founder  of  the  Acca- 
demia  del  la  Crusca,  partly  by  his  poetical 
works  (*'  Lc*  Cene,"  a  collection  of  stories  in 
the  manner  of  Boccaccio)  and  a  number  of 
comedies  ('*  La  Gelosia,"  **  La  Spiritata/*  etc.). 
He  was  generally  called  II  I^sca  or  Leuciscus 
by  his  literary  friends. 

Great  Ba'sin,  or  Fre'mont's  Basin,  remark 
able  region  lying  lH4wt»en  the  Wuhwateh  Mmin- 
tntns  on  the  E,  and  the  tSierra  Nevada  on  the 
W.,  embracing  Nevada,  the  W.  portion  of  Utah, 
and  the  8E.  part  of  California.  Its  waters 
have  no  outlet  to  the  oc€»an.  It  is  traversed 
by  parallel  mountain  ridges  having  a  N.  and 
8.  direction.  Its  elevation  varies  from  4,000 
to  8,mHJ  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  principal 
bod^r  of  water  is  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  the  NR 
[Mirtt  which  receives  the  Hear  and  Jordan  riv- 
en.    Among  the  other   rivera  are  the   Hum- 
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boldt,  Sevier,  nnd  Carson,  It  i*  mostly  an 
arid  waste,  eovered  with  alkaline  deposits,  ami 
producing  only  sage  brush.  The  climate  is  dry. 
rain  rarely  falling  from  April  to  Otober.  The 
basin  is  rich  in  the  precious  metals,  particu- 
larly  silver. 

Great  Bear.    Bee  Ubba  Majob. 

Great  Bear  Lake,  large  body  of  water  in 
Canada,  under  the  Arctic  circle,  between  lon- 
gitude 117°  and  123^  W.;  has  an  irregular 
outline,  is  very  deep  and  clear,  abounds  Sn 
tlsh,  and  is  frozen  over  for  hslf  the  year;  ita 
outlet,  Bear  River,  empties  into  the  Mackenxie 
River;   area,   11,281   sq,  m. 

Great  Bnt'ain  and  Ireland,  Unit'ed  King'- 

dom  of,  kingdom  of  W.  Europe,  comprising 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Shetland,  Heb- 
rides, Orkney,  Scilly,  and  other  groups  of 
islands.  The  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Channel 
Islands  near  the  coast  of  France,  are  not  rep* 
re«cntcd  in  Parliament,  and,  having  their  own 
ancient  institutions,  are  in  reality  mere  Brit- 
ish dependencies.  England  is  divided  Into  fitty 
administrative  counties  and  Wale^  into  twelve; 
Scotland  into  thirty-three  civil  countiea, 
grouped  under  eight  geographical  divisions; 
Ireland  into  four  provinces  and  thirty  two 
counties,  besides  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Bel- 
fast. Great  Britain,  the  largest  island  ill 
Europe,  is  separated  from  the  Continent  of 
Europe  by  the  British  Cimnnel.  the  narroweat 
portion  of  which  is  called  the  Strait  of  Dover, 
and  by  the  German  Ocean,  or  North  S*-*a.  Ire- 
land is  separated  from  Great  Britain  by  the 
Irish  Channel,  or  Sea,  which  communicatea 
with  the  open  Atlantic  through  the  North 
Channel  and  St.  George's  Channel;  greati^t 
length  of  Great  Britain,  from  N.  to  S.,  COS 
m.;  greatest  breadth,  between  Land**  End  and 
the  North  Foreland  in  Kent,  325  m.;  breadth 
between  the  Firths  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
almut  30  ra.;  area  of  Britain,  Ireland,  and' the 
Isle  of  Man,  121,316;  pop.  (1907),  44,412.11 
For  details  as  to  the  physical  geography  of 
component  parts,  see  England,  Ireland,  Socy^ 
LANn,  Wales,  and  the  articles  on  the  various 
islands.  Of  the  total  area  of  the  Unit«I  King- 
dom, 3,070,000  acrea  are  under  woods  and 
plantations;  12J89,000  acres  consist  of  moun* 
tjiin  and  heath  grazing  land.  The  principal 
crops  are  wheat,  barley  and  bear,  oata,  b4«ans« 
peas,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  awedea.  Gre«t 
Britain  produces  more  per  acre  of  every  staple 
ftMid  suited  to  her  soil  and  climate  than  iaf 
ttther  country  in  the  world,  but  haa  a  Imrger 
fiopulation  in  proportion  to  the  cultivable  area 
tlnin  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  it  ia 
impossible,  therefore,  io  provide  the  fmml  re- 
cjuired  without  very  large  importations.  The 
land  is  high-priced,  and  ocean  transjiortatioii 
liiis  biK^ome  so  cheap  that  the  farmers  of  Great 
liritain  find  it  almost  impossible  to  comp«?te 
witli  wheat  from  India  and  the  U.  8.,  cattle 
from  the  plains  of  Coloraiio  and  Texas,  mut- 
ton from  New  Zealand,  and  fruit  from  varioua 
foreign  sources  of  supply.  Rents  of  farm  landa 
in  some  English  counties  have  fallen  to  Qcnn^ 
inal  figures,  in  many  cases  to  leas  than  fifty 
IH»r  cent  of  their  former  valuea,  and  a  con- 
siderable extent   of   land   has   paaaeii    out   of 
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cultivation  owinj;  to  the  inability  of  the  far- 
iTK'r  to  complete  with  the  cheap  prices  at  which 
fiMMl  pnNlucts  are  imported  from  abroad. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  British 
fisheries  (1907)  107,076;  the  registered  boats, 
2ti.l2d.  Salmon  are  caught  almost  exclusively 
in  tlH>  rivers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland;  the  her- 
ring; fiiiheries  are  carried  on  principally  from 
the  Scotch  ports;  the  pilchard  is  caught  on  the 
c(«!*t«  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  and  England 
(K.'^*x  and  Kent)  has  the  best  oysters. 

The  mining  industry  employs  some  972,220 
mm.  The  largest  production  of  coal  is  in  the 
c«iunti<**i  of  Durham,  York,  Lancaster,  Derby, 
and  Stafford,  England;  Glamorgan,  Wales; 
And  in  I^inark,  Scotland.  The  total  produc- 
tion. 1{N)7,  was  267,830,962  tons.  The  iron 
induiitry  ii«  the  most  important  next  to  that 
of  o>al.  It  has  assumed  gigantic  proportions 
^ino*  1740,  when  coal  was  first  used  for  smelt- 
ing the  ore.  The  tons  raised  in  1907  amounted 
u»  l.S.731.004,  having  a  value  of  $35,312,810. 
rh»*  in»n  ores  of  Great  Britain  are  generally 
i«<Mii*iAte«!  with  the  coal  beds,  which  enhances 
thrir  \ulue.  Copper  is  mined  principally  in 
1  «irnwiil]  and  IX'von,  as  well  as  in  Scotland 
ind  Ireland.  Lead  has  been  worked  in  Derby 
fn>m  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  has  since 
rwvn  dimrovered  in  other  parts  of  the  island, 
no  hiding  Cornwall  and  D<»von,  the  only  coun- 
ii*'*  furnishing  tin,  and  celebrated  on  that  ac- 
•"II  nt  among  the  Phcrnicians.  The  ores  of 
Nno.  ar?M>nic,  manganese,  antimony,  nickel,  sil- 
M-r.  p'M.  etc.,  are  of  subordinate  importance. 

The  textile  factories  of  the  United  kingdom 
»nipl<iy  ttver  1,029,000  persons,  cotton  spinning 
ilone  employing  more  than  600,000. 

The  ci>ttim  exports  from  Great  Britain  have 
'or  y«'ttr*  been  slowly  decreasing,  though  Great 
firitain  \*  still  far  ahead  of  all  other  ooun- 
rif"*  in  this  branch  of  her  export  trade.  A 
uiniU>r  of  the  industries  of  the  \V.  of  England 
lave  almost  ci'atteil  to  exist.  The  manufacture 
•f  U.*»»  is  no  longer  prospi»rous,  as  the  intro- 
luction  <»f  machinery'  has  cau^nl  it  to  suffer 
inTe  and  nii>re.  The  exports  of  woolen  manu- 
'.ifiur*»s  have  not  fallen  off  to  any  important 
•\tent.  and  in  some  lines  have  increased.  Great 
ttntain  c^^nsiimes  alx)ut  six  elevenths  of  her 
».-'l.*n  manufactures.  Some  grades  of  carpets 
•n^-v-  fjimous  have  cease<l  to  be  manufactured. 
I  ))*'  Imt'n  industry,  carried  on  chiefly  in  Scot- 
.ini  and  Ireland,'  has  declined.  The  silk  in- 
tuit r\  has  grown  considerably,  but  the  prod- 
i  t  fall-*  far  short  of  meeting  the  home  de- 
-  .in. I-  Silk  is  the  only  textile  industry  for 
»V:*:i  Kngland  is  dependent,  in  part,  upon 
t*»r  oiuntri(*s. 

N«\t  i«»  the  textile  industries  the  most  im- 
:-'::ir.t  an*  the  metal  manufactures,  ranging 
'-•  m  the  prtNluction  of  rails  to  that  of  steam 
'jin«-*.  iron  ships,  and  of  the  finest  cutlery 
I  M.J  «il\ersmith*;i  work,  but  these  have  sufferell 
M  wr«'l>  from  .American  and  German  competi- 
■  ••n.  and  England  has  been  surpassed  by  the 
S.  in  the  cheapness  and  quantity  of  iron 
in-i  !>t«'el  produced.  In  the  British  iron  and 
't*^'l  trades  the  opening  of  new  markets,  the 
^'nt  of  laUir.  and  the  success  of  foreign  com- 
>-titiori  art'  im|M>rtant  qu<^tions,  but  a  still 
u«>re  preaBing  matter  is  the  problem  how  and 


whence  the  British  blast  furnaces  are  to  secure 
adequate  supplies  of  ore  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
for  the  supplies  of  home  ores  have  been  falling 
off  from  year  to  year.  Shipbuilding  is  an 
important  industry,  having  as  its  chief  centers 
the  N£.  coast  and  the  Clyde  district 

The  shipping  holds  the  first  rank  among  the 
conmiercial  marines  of  the  world.  In  the  for- 
eign as  well  as  home  trade  the  British  flag 
by  far  exceeds  the  flags  of  all  other  nations 
combined,  and  this  result  is  achieved  without 
differential  duties,  for  even  the  coasting  trade 
is  open  to  foreigners  on  equal  terms  with  the 
natives.  The  shipping  engaged  in  the  home  and 
foreign  trade,  1907,  comprised  6,741  sailing  and 
9,006  steam  vessels,  with  total  tonnage  of  11,- 
288,769.  There  are  neither  export  nor  pro- 
tective duties,  for  the  customs  duties  levied  on 
articles  which  are  likewise  manufactured  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  balanced  by  corresponding 
excise  or  stamp  duties.  Probably  no  tariff  is 
so  simple  as  that  of  the  United  kingdom.  It 
includes  cocoa,  coffee,  chicory,  tea,  tobacco, 
wine,  dried  fruit,  beer  and  ale,  malt,  vinegar, 
spirits,  plate,  and  playing  cards.  Commercial 
activity  has  assumed  most  gigantic  propor- 
tions, for  Great  Britain  not  only  exchanges 
her  own  products  for  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, but  likewise  acts  as  the  agent  for  con- 
tinental and  other  foreign  markets. 

Total  value  of  imports  of  merchandise  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (1906),  $3,229,620,880;  of 
exports  of  British  produce,  $2,131,022,980;  im- 
ports from  the  U.  S.  (1906),  $060,679,000; 
exports  to  the  U.  S.,  $161,230,000.  Importe 
are  mainly  from  the  U.  S.,  France,  India, 
Holland,  (Germany,  Russia,  Australia,  Belgium, 
Argentine  Republic,  and  Canada ;  exports  main- 
ly to  India,  Germany,  the  U.  S.,  E.  and  8. 
Africa,  and  Australia.  For  details  as  to  re- 
ligion and  education,  see  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Wales. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. The  sovereign  represents  the  executive, 
while  legislation  is  the  work  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  The  "  Act  of  Settlement "  settles 
the  succession  on  the  descendants  of  Sophia  of 
Hanover,  and  no  change  in  the  act  can  be 
ma<le  except  by  consent  of  Parliament.  The 
heir  apparent  since  Edward  III  assumes  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Wales.  Tlie  civil  list  grant- 
ed to  the  king  amounts  to  £470,000  a  year, 
in  addition  to  which  he  rweives  the  revenues 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  (£63,000  net).  The 
members  of  the  roynl  family  ri»ceive  annuities 
amounting  to  £100,000,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  addition,  n»ceives  the  revenues  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  (£80.000).  The  royal 
palaces  are  Buckingham,  St.  James's,  and 
Kensington  Palace,  in  I^mdon:  Windsor  Cas- 
tle, *BaImoral  ( Scotland )  ;  and  Osborne  House 
(Isle  of  Wight). 

Parliament  consists  of  the  sovereign,  the 
House  of  Ix)rds,  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  no  act  obtains  the  force  of  law  until  it 
has  been  pnssetl  by  all  three.  The  House  of 
Lords  consists  of  peers  who  hold  their  seats: 
(1)  by  hereditary  right;  (2)  by  creation  of 
the  sovereign:  (3)  by  virtue  of  oTfTlce — English 
bishops;  (4)  by  election  for  life — Irish  peers; 
(6)   by  election  for  duration  of  Parliament — 
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Scottiiib  pe«ra.  The  number  of  names  on  the 
"roll"  in  1907  waa  616.  There  ari*,  besides, 
II  peeresses  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  their 
own  right,  and  3  Scottish  peeresses^  and  20 
Scottish  and  67  Irish  peers  who  are  not  |>eGrfl 
of  Parliament.  The  Lord  High  Chancellor 
preaidea  over  the  sessions  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  House  of  Commons  conaista  of 
670  membera  {4!>5  for  England  und  Wales,  72 
for  Scotland,  and  103  for  Ireland).  Of  these, 
284  are  the  representativi^s  of  boroughs*  377 
represent  rural  couMtituencies*  and  9  the  uni- 
versities. In  1885  the  right  of  voting  was 
extended  to  all  bousHiolders  and  to  lodgers 
paying  an  annual  rent  of  £10.  All  elections 
are  by  secret  vote  and  ballot,  and  the  regu- 
bitions  against  bribery  and  umluo  intluence 
are  stringent.  Members  are  not  paid  for  their 
services,  nor  are  they  able  to  compensate  tbein- 
selves  by  an  exercise  of  patronagi\  as  all  gov- 
ernmeiit  appointments  are  made  for  life.  The 
total  number  of  registered  electors,  1907,  was 
7.614,4BI. 

The  sovereign  appoints  the  membera  of  the 
privy  council,  the  lord  mayor  of  London  being 
the  only  ex-officio  member,  but  public  businesi* 
ia  in  reality  conducted  b^  a  cabinet  coum-il, 
whose  members  are  likewise  appointed  by  the 
Bo^^ereign^  but  are  responsible  to  Parliument. 
Their  appointment  is  consequently  virtually 
made  by  the  party.  The  ineiiibers  of  the  cab- 
inet are  the  first  l^rd  of  the  Treasury  (gen- 
erally Prime  Minister),  the  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor (the  highest  legal  olhcial  and  president 
of  the  Houae  of  Lords),  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Colonies, 
War,  and  India,  the  first  hind  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
the  Postmaster  Gen  era  I.  the  first  Commissioner 
of  Works,  the  Vice  President  of  the  Council  on 
Education,  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  Secretary  for  Scot- 
land, and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. The  legal  advisers  of  the  crown  are 
an  attorney -genera  I  and  a  solicitor  general, 
who  both  go  out  with  the  cabinet.  In  Ireland 
the  crown  is  represented  by  a  lord  lieutenant. 

The  revenue  (actual  receipts)  in  IOOtt-7 
ajnounted  to  $724,7 75,000,  derived  chiefly  from 
customs,  taxes  on  property  and  income,  and 
excise.  Customs  duties  are  charged  on  spirits, 
l>eer,  wine,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  a 
few  other  articles.  Excise  duties  (counter- 
vailing the  import  duties)  are  levied  on  dis- 
tillers and  brewers,  on  passenger  fares  (where 
the  fare  exceeds  lif.  a  mileK  and  on  licensed 
victualers.  Death  duties  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal  item  under  *'  stamps."  There  is  an  in- 
significant land  tax  and  a  duty  on  houses 
valued  at  £20  a  year  or  more.  A  property  and 
income  tax  {6d.  in  the  pound)  is  levied  on  the 
aquu*]  value  of  property  and  of  proHts,  but 
illOOCDM  of  leu  than  £150  are  exempt,  while 
fto  mbatemeni  of  £120  is  allowed  on  all  incomes 
not  exceeding  £400  per  annum. 

Tlie  expenditure  (actual  payments),  1006-7, 
chiefly  for  the  debt  and  eonsolidatiHl  fund, 
ftrmy,  navy,  and  civil  services,  was  $*]f»7,070.r 
t&5',  revenue,  |724,070,3C5.     The  funded  debt 


(1906-7)  was  $3,170,237,145.  The  total 
liabilities,  $3,870,823,520.  The  strength  of  the 
regular  army  at  home  (IPO!))  was;  Regular 
troops  in  the  British  islands  (combatants), 
118J34;  army  service,  medical,  and  other 
noncomhatant  corps,  11,414;  tx>ta1,  130,148. 
Abroad:  Troops,  including  noncomhatant  corps, 
in  India,  76,155;  same  in  the  tidnnit>»;  8. 
Africa,  16,213;  Eg>pt,  6,719;  Medit«rrane«ii« 
12,390;  China  and  Hongkong,  3,101;  VV.  In- 
dies, 1,721;  other  colonies,  3,220;  particular 
service,  etc.,  62;  total.  117,218.  The  navy 
(1000)  comprised  126,272  n^n  of  alt  ranks, 
of  whom  121,Rfl<i  w«^re  in  st*a  service*  There 
were  aliio  4H,471  in  the  naval  reserie.  The 
navy  (1S>08)  ctmaisteil  of  459  vessel «*  The 
great  dock  yards  at  Fortr^mouth,  Chatham  ♦or 
Shecrneas),  Devonport,  and  Pembroke  employ 
over  20,000  workmen. 

The  union  bftwwn  England  and  Scotland 
was  establtHbed  May  I,  1707.  For  years  after, 
intrigues  for  the  restoration  of  the  Pretender 
(representative  of  the  exiled  Stuarts)  were 
carried  on.  Queen  Anne.  1702-14,  was  succeed- 
ed  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  who  took  the 
title  of  Cieorge  I.  A  commercial  crisis,  1720, 
brought  on  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  which 
wrought  ruin  in  thousands  of  hoiisehnlds. 
Under  George  II,  1727-60,  Great  Britain  was 
involve<l  in  a  war  witli  Spain  and  in  the  War 
of  the  Austrian  Succession.  A  second  att^'iiipt 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  to  regain  the 
throne  was  cruslied  at  Culloden,  174*5.  During 
the  Seven  Years*  War,  Clive  drove  the  French 
from  India,  and  Wolfe  conquered  Canada. 
During  the  reign  of  George  III,  17(10-1820.  a 
war  with  France  and  Spain  increased  the 
cohmial  terriU^ry,  but  the  N.  American  oolo- 
nies  were  driven  into  rebellion  and  the  U.  8, 
came  into  existence.  In  this  period  fell  the 
war  with  France,  declared  1793,  and  really 
terminate*!  with  the  battle  of  Wat4?r1oOj  1815; 
also  the  war  with  the  U.  S.,  1812-14.  Under 
George  IV,  1820-30,  commercial  reforms  were 
introduced,  and  an  act  emancipating  Roman 
Catholics  was  passed,  1829.  After  the  S4rce8* 
sion  of  William  l\\  1830,  a  Whig  ministry 
came  into  ollice  after  an  exclusion  of  fifty 
years,  the  first  parliamentary  reform  bill  whm 
passed,  1832;  slavery  in  the  colonies  w^a*  abol- 
ished, 1834,  and  the' poor  law  and  the  niunici- 
pal  corporations  were  reformed. 

Under  Victcjria.  1837-1901,  the  advocates  of 
free  trade  aucceedetl  in  abolishing  the  corn 
laws,  1846,  and  in  removing  restrictions  on 
trade  and  commerce;  the  political  inHii  tut  ions 
of  the  country  liecame  largely  dem*KT«tiT^ 
through  parliamentnry  and  municipal  reforms; 
the  Protestant  Epit*copal  Church  in  Ireland 
was  disestahlishetl,  1869;  the  Home  Rule  agi- 
tation in  Ireland  was  prosecuted;  the  Crimean 
War,  1854-50,  was  undertaken  with  France:  a 
mutiny  in  India.  1857,  was  (juellfNl;  Afghan- 
istan wa?*  the  scene  of  military  opfratiana« 
1841-42,  1878-79;  China  was  compelled  to  en- 
ter into  commercial  treatiea,  1840-42,  1850; 
a  rebellion  in  Egypt,  headeii  by  Arabi.  wa« 
suppressed,  1882.  and  that  country  practi- 
cally l>ecwme  a  dejK"nr|ency ;  the  8udan  wmi 
given  up  after  the  fruitleits  defense  of  Khar- 
tum  by  Gen.  Gordon^   1885,  but   recoQijiierdd, 
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1898;  British  troom  were  en^ged  in  Abys- 
•inia,  1861;  Aflhaiiti.  1873-74;  ZuluUnd,  1879; 
and  S.  Africa  (Boer  War),  1880-81.  Glad- 
stone's soTemment  failed  to  secure  home  rule 
for  Ireumd;  the  British  N.  American  Act, 
1867,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Act, 

1900,  indicated  a  tendency  to  imperial  federa- 
tion.     After    the    accession    of    Edward    VII, 

1901.  the  chief  events  were  the  movement 
<1903)  under  Joseph  Chamberlain  favoring 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  preferential  tar- 
iffs; an  agreement  with  France,  1904,  recog- 
nizing the  latter's  right  to  preserve  order  in 
Morocco  and  promising  assistance  in  carrying 
out  certain  reforms  in  exchange  for  commercial 
concessions;  a  treaty  with  Japan,  1905,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  their  respective 
territorial  rights  in  £.  Asia  and  India;  a 
treaty  with  France  and  Spain,  1907,  in  which 
the  three  powers  guaranteed  the  integrity  of 
their  respective  coasts  and  their  insular  and 
territorial  possessions  in  the  E.  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean.    See  Bbitisu  Empibe. 

Great  CatawlMU    See  Catawba. 

Great-cir'cle  Sail'ing,  a  method  of  navigating 
a  ship  so  that  her  course  will  be  along  an 
arc  of  a  great  circle  which  joins  any  two 
priints  on  the  earth's  surface;  that  is,  along 
a  circle  the  plane  of  which  extended  through 
the  globe  passes  through  its  center  and  di- 
vides it  into  two  hemispheres.  That  this  is 
the  shortest  possible  distance  between  any  two 
points  might  be  demonstrated  on  mathematical 
principles.  It  may  be  made  apparent,  however, 
by  measurement  on  an  artificial  globe;  for  anv- 
one  mav  satisfy  himself  of  its  truth  by  stretch- 
ing a  thread  between  two  places  in  nearly  the 
same  latitude  and  considerably  distant  in  Ion- 
gituile.  Theoretically,  then,  this  is  the  true 
line  of  sailing  for  ships.  The  foundation  of 
their  course  must  be  the  track  which  the 
spherical  nature  of  the  globe  points  out  as  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  given  harbors. 
Hut  a  mere  inspection  of  the  globe  shows  at 
onee  that  this  rule,  based  on  its  spherical 
form,  is  modified  by  geographical  considera- 
tions, by  the  natural  projections  of  the  con- 
tinents, and  by  islands  and  rocks  which  lie 
amiss  or  near  the  ffreat-circle  arcs. 

The  experience  of  the  navigator  has  further 
taught  him  the  prevalence,  in  different  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  of  constant  and  powerful 
winds  and  currents,  by  making  use  of  which 
on  one  course,  or  avoiding  them  on  another, 
be  gains  more  than  by  following  rigorously 
the  great-circle  arc.  The  navigators  rule, 
therefore,  must  be  that  he  sail  his  vessel  on 
a  great  circle  wherever  the  land,  rocks,  or 
•Hoals  do  not  intervene,  or  where  the  preva- 
Vmer  of  powerful  currents  or  adverse  winds 
will  m>t  lessen  his  speed  more  than  the  difTer- 
enre  between  the  distance  on  a  great  circle 
sad  that  of  another  route  more  favored  in 
Xhrmr  respects.  When  compelled  to  deviate 
frotn  a  rigorous  following  of  this  shortest  line, 
kp  may  gain  time  by  resorting  to  composite 
•siling;  that  is  to  say,  to  sailing  on  succcHsive 
srrs  of  great  circles  between  intermediate 
pr^ints  seWied  to  suit  the  winds,  currents,  and 
projections  of  UiuL    His  inquiry  will  be  which 


course  will  be  the  shortest,  taking  into  view 
all  the  impediments  in  his  way. 

Great  East'em,  vessel  which,  until  the  build- 
ing of  the  Celtic  in  1901,  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  shipbuilding.  She  was  a  paddle 
and  screw  iron  steamer,  designed  by  I.  K. 
Brunei  and  Scott  Russell,  and  was  built  at 
London,  1854-57.  She  was  designed  to  make 
the  voyage  from  England  to  India  via  the 
Cape  without  having  to  stop  at  coaling  sta- 
tions, as  she  could  carry  15,000  tons  of  coal 
with  5,000  tons  of  freight,  and  at  least  1,000 
passengers.  She  was  679  ft.  6  in.  long  and 
82  ft.  8  in.  broad;  tonnage,  18,915.  She  was 
at  various  times  known  as  the  Leviathan^  the 
Great  Eastern,  or  the  Great  Ship.  As  a  pas- 
senger ship  she  was  commercially  a  failure, 
but,  when  remodeled  to  lay  transoceanic  ca- 
bles, she  did  good  service.  In  1884  she  became 
a  coal  hulk  at  Gibraltar,  and  in  1887  was 
sold  for  $82,500  and  broken  up. 

Great  Falls,  capital  of  Cascade  Co.,  Mont.; 
at  the  junction  of  the  Sun  and  Missouri  rivers, 
near  the  Falls  of  Missouri;  near  by  are  rich 
mines  of  gold,  copper,  silver,  lead,  iron,  and 
coal,  and  quarries  of  sandstone.  An  immense 
dam  at  Black  Eagle  Falls  gives  abundant  power 
for  manufacturing.  For  smelting  silver  and 
copper  there  are  plants  that  cost  $5,000,000. 
Great  quantities  of  wool  are  shipped  hence. 
Pop.  (1906)  21,500. 

Great  Fish  Riv'er,  large  stream  in  Canada, 
flowing  some  500  m.  in  a  NE.  course  to  Cock- 
burn  Bay,  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It 
is  not  navigable.  Another  river  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Cape  Colony,  Africa,  rises  in  the 
Snowy  Mountains  and  enters  the  Indian  Ocean 
after  a  course  of  230  m. 

Great  Kanawha  (kft-na'wil)  Riv'er.  See 
Kanawha  Riveb. 

Great  Moth'er,  phrase  applied  to  the  earth 
by  Junius  Brutus.  It  is  related  that  he  and 
the  sons  of  Tarquin  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  in  order  to  learn  who  should  succeed 
Superbus  on  the  throne  of  -Rome.  They  re- 
ceived as  answer:  ''He  who  shall  first  kiss 
his  mother."  The  Tarquins  hastened  home  to 
fulfill  the  apparent  meaning,  but  Brutus  fell 
to  the  ground,  exclaiming,  **  Thus  I  kiss  thee, 
O  earth,  the  great  mother  of  us  all!  " 

Great    Pedee    (p(^-dg')    Riv'er.      See    Pedes 

RiVEB. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  largest  lake  in  the  Great 
Basin  (q.v.)  in  NW.  Utah,  between  the  Rocky 
Mountain  system  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It 
is  about  80  m.  long  and  30  to  50  wide;  is  a 
very  shallow  sheet  of  water,  not  over  50  ft. 
at  deepest,  lying  with  flat  shores  on  a  desert 
plateau,  4,250  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  tributar- 
ies are  the  Bear  River  from  the  NE.,  Weber 
from  the  E.,  and  Jordan  from  the  S.  The 
lake  waters  are  densely  salt,  their  specific 
gravity  being  1.1  -f.  No  fish  live  in  the  lake, 
its  fauna  l>eing  limited  to  a  small  brine  shrimp 
{Artcmia  gracilis)  and  the  larva  of  a  fiy 
(Ephydra  gracilis).  Black  Rock,  an  exten- 
sive bathing  establishment,  is  visited  by  many 
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perBons  for  the  novelty  of  a  hath  In  the  dpns^p 
lake,  in  which  the  body  caaily  (loat«,  luraid 
and  ahoiihiers  above  water. 

Great  Slave  Lake,  body  of  water  in  Can* 
ada.  between  «0°  40'  arid  03^  N.  lat.,  and 
109*  30'  and  117'*  30'  VV.  long;  greatest  length, 
3U0  m.;  breadth,  50  m.;  abounds  in  islands; 
is  frozen  over  for  half  the  year,  and  has  in 
part  hich  wooded  and  rugged  Bhores*  The 
rivers  lTay»  Peace,  Athaba^sca*  English^  Slav*?, 
Linah*  and  other  large  streams  swell  its  wa< 
ters,  which  arc  discharged  into  the  Mackenzie 
River.     Area,  10 J 19  sq.  m. 

Great  Slave  Riv'er,  river  of  British  N.  Amer- 
ica; flows  300  m.  from  Lake  Athabasca  to 
Great  Slave  I^ake,  Its  upper  course  is  broken 
by  rapids. 

Great  Wall  of  Chi'iuu  See  Chxka,  Great 
Wall  of. 

Great  White  Fa'ther,  term  applied  by  the 
American  Indians  to  the  President  of  the'U.  S. 

Grebe,  or  Dip^per,  name  applied  to  various 
aquatic  birds  of  the  genus  Podiceps.  The  U,  S, 
have  nine  sp€»cies,  frequenting  lakes,  rivers, 
and  sea  coasts.  The  crested  or  satin  grebe 
of  both  continents  i«  much  hunted  for  its  coat 
of  silver}'  feathers,  which  is  used  in  trimming 
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ladies'  dresses  and  in  making  muffs.  It  is 
rare  and  costly.  The  horned  or  Slavonian 
grebe  is  common  U*  both  continents.  The 
■mailer  species  are  calletl  dubchicka.  They  are 
awkward  on  land,  but  are  expert  divers,  having 
the  power  of  remaining  long  under  water  and 
thrusting  up  the  bill  for  a  aupply  of  air.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  little  grehe  biiihls  a  float- 
ing nest,  which  she  removes  at  the  approach 
of  danger,  paddling  it  with  one  foot. 

Gre'cian  Ar'chitecture,  the  system  of  building 
develoi>ed  in  ancient  (Jrw^ce  and  her  colonies, 
Sfiecially  charactcri/.ed  by  extreme  liimplicity  of 
nrrangi*meut  and  construction,  combined  with 
fixtraordinary  delicacy  and  refinement  of  pro- 
portion and  detail.  The  oldest  remains  of  his- 
toric Gre#*l  architecture  are  the  rnina  of  the 
temple  at  Corinth,  ertK*ted  abt.  <l*50  n,c.,  and 
those  of  a  t4>niple  at  Selinous,  Sicily,  of  not 
much  later  date.  These,  like  all  the  known 
Orwk  temples  and  civic  buildings  previous  to 
tlie  Persian  wars,  are  in  what  is  called  the 


Boric  style  or  order,  which  is  characU«ri£e«l 
by  sturdy  shallow  fluted  columns  without 
buses,  and  having  t^imple  capitals,  consisting 
of  a  spreading  circular  cushion  or  erikinaJt  and 
a  plain  square  cap  or  abacus.  It  employs  a 
plain  arebitrave  or  lintel,  a  fricse  divided 
into  square  panels  or  metopes  by  vertical 
grooved  or  channeled  blocks  chilled  triglyf»h«, 
and  a  cornice  with  a  plain  shetflike  ciirooa, 
decorated  on  the  under  side  with  slightly  pro- 
jecting panels  or  mutules.  These  are  orna- 
mented with  rows  of  peglike  projections  or 
guttw.  Abiwe  the  corona  are  two  or  three 
small  moldings,  and  {except  along  the  sides 
of  the  temple)  a  cymatiutn^  or  gutter  mold- 
ing. The  moldings  were  decorated  with  pat- 
terns painted  in  brilliant  colors;  the  metopea, 
or  their  backgrounds  when  they  were  filled 
with  color,  were  painted  a  darkrwl^  and  the 
triglyphs  blue,  and  color  was  liberally  uaed 
on  all   parts  of  the  architecture. 

After  the  Persian  wars  the  ascendency  of 
Athens  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Ionian  cttica 
of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  led  t4>  the  Ionic 
style,  characterized  by  its  capitals  vnth  vo- 
hitcd  or  spiral  scroll  like  ornament,  slender 
columns  deeply  tinted,  and  rich  ba^nes;  by  the 
substitution  of  carved  for  puintinl  ornament 
on  the  moldings;  by  the  use  of  dentils  in  the 
cornice;  by  the  absence  of  triglyphs;  and  by 
a  general  richness  and  elegance.  It  secmis  to 
have  originate<I  in  Asia  Minor»  and  t<)  ha  to 
been  strongly  affected  by  Persian  and  Lyciao 
intluencf!. 

About  the  time  of  Alexander,  333  b.c.,  a 
modification  of  the  Ionic,  called  the  Corinth- 
ian, came  into  use,  its  chief  innovation  being 
in  the  capital,  which  was  composed  of  two  niwa 
of  richly  carved  acanthus  leaves,  and  sliieca 
scrolls  meeting  in  pairs  under  the  four 
ners  and  fcmr  middle  points  of  the  aba 
the  whole  diBposed  around  a  tall  bell-sha 
core.  This  order  it  was  reserved  for  the 
mans  to  adopt  and  perfect,  enriching  it  great- 
ly. Only  two  distinctively  Corinthian  mofiu- 
menta  are  recognized  in  Greece—the  Choragic 
monument  of  Lysicrates  and  the  Temple  of  tb« 
Olj^mpian  Zeus,  both  at  Athens,  The  Parthe- 
non, also  at  Athens,  is  of  the  Doric  order; 
the  Erechtheuiu,  in  the  same  city,  is  Ionic  See 

ABCniTECTURE. 

Greece  (Gr.  name  of  country,  Hellas;  of 
people,  Hellenes),  kingdom  of  SE.  Europe,  un- 
der the  protection,  by  treaty,  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia;  comprising  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  numerous 
outlying  islands;  bounde^l  by  Turkey  and  the 
.^gcan,  Ionian,  and  Mecliterranean  seas;  area, 
25,014  sq.  m.:  pop.  f  1907K  2,032,000;  capiUl. 
Athens;  principal  citit*s,  with  population. 
im>fl:  Athens.  170,000;  Pirirus,  70,000;  other 
cities  (1H$)6),  Patras,  37,U5K;  Trikkala.  21.- 
149;  Corfu,  17,918;  Ilermoupolis,  H.ftM; 
Volo,  lfl,232;  Larisa,  16.373;  and  Zante.  14,- 
050.  For  msny  years  the  country,  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes,  was  divide<l  into  four 
sections — N.  Greece,  the  PeloponnenuH,  the 
Islands,  and  Thessaly — ^and  these  into  sixt 
nomiirchies,  or  provinces;  but  under  a 
18&9  there  waa  a  new  division  into  tw^ai 
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DiNnarehies,  and  these  into  sixty-nine  districts 
and  450  eommunes.  Greece  is  very  irregular 
io  shmpe,  a  sort  of  rude  triangle.  It  is  almost 
rarrooncled  by  water,  terminating  on  the  S. 
in  Cape  Matapan  (Tenarum  Promontory),  the 
moat  S.  point  in  Europe.  It  is  divided  near 
the  middle  by  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic 
inilfa.  separated  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
4  to  8  m.  wide,  which  was  pierced  by  a  canal 
4  m.  long.  1882-93.  The  three  natural  divis- 
ions of  ancient  Greece  were  N.  Greece,  which 
extended  from  the  Cambunian  Mountains  to 
the  Ambracian  and  Malian  gulfs;  central 
Greece,  or  the  territory  between  these  gulfs 
mod  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth;  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, now  called  the  Morea,  which  lies  S.  of 
the  isthmus. 

The  continuous  mountain  range  forming  the 
N.  boundary  of  ancient  Greece  is  crossed  at  its 
center  by  the  chain  of  Pindus,  which,  running 
nearly  N.  and  8.,  forms  a  natural  boundary 
between  Kpirus  and  Thessaly.  Near  its  8.  end 
it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  stretching 
8E.  and  terminating  at  the  extremity  of  At- 
tica, the  other  extending  SW.  and  terminating 
near  the  W.  end  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The 
mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  clustered 
in  knota  and  groups  around  a  lofty  central 
mass.  The  principal  peaks  are  as  follows: 
in  N.  Greece,  Mts.  Olympus  (9,764  ft.),  Ossa 
(6.407).  and  Pelion  (5,000) ;  in  central  Greece, 
Mts,  PamaMUs  (highest  summit,  8,068),  CEta 
(7.071),  Helicon  (about  5,000),  Citheron 
(4.6:iO),  and  Pames  (4,193);  in  the  Pelopon- 
nenus,  Cyllene  (7,788),  Erymanthus  (7,297), 
Taygetus  (highest  peak,  7,904),  Artcmisius 
(SJiUK  and  Lycieus  (4.659).  The  rivers  are 
generally  unimportant,  save  on  account  of  their 
historic*  associations.  In  N.  and  central 
<;reece  are  the  Achelous,  Peneus,  Cephissus, 
and  As«>pus;  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Alphe- 
UA  and  the  Ku rotas.  The  principal  lakes  are 
NVwonis.  Iia»l>eii*,  Trichonis,  Copais,  and  Stym- 
phalus.  The  climate,  which  is  generally  tem- 
perate and  pleasant.  appt»ar8  to  have  been  more 
general ly  healthful  in  ancient  times  than  of 
rr<vnt  years. 

(Greece  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with 
entire  legislative  authority  vested  in  a  single 
chamber,  called  the  Bul4,  consisting  of  235 
ri-prenentatives  elected  for  the  term  of  four 
%rar«,  and  sitting  annually  for  three  to  six 
months.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are 
adherents  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  which 
is  the  religion  of  the  state,  but  all  other  sects 
have  complete  liberty  of  worship.  The  state 
church  has  21  archbishops  and  29  bishops. 
Tliere  are  171  monasteries  and  9  nunneries, 
with  over  2,200  monks  and  about  200  nuns. 
F>*!ucation  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twelve.  The  cost  of  primary  instruc- 
ti«»n  is  b«»me  by  the  communes,  with  an  appro- 
priation by  the  state.  The  e<lucational  system 
embraces  *p''*'"*'7  schools,  "  Greek  schools," 
vi«irmal  schools,  agricultural  schools,  govern- 
ment trade  schools  at  Athens  and  Patras, 
Rizari  Fxrli^iastical  Seminary,  Univ.  of  Ath- 
ena. Polytechnicum  Me7.zovion,  providing  in- 
struction in  painting,  sculpture,  and  mechan- 
im.  Prominent  among  manv  private  institu- 
tions is  the  American  School  for  Classical  Study 


at  Athens.  Under  a  new  law  military  service 
for  twelve  years  is  required  of  all  adult  nmles, 
and  the  regulations  provide  for  an  army  of 
from  120,000  to  130,000  men  on  a  war  foot- 
ing. The  navy  comprises  three  small  battle 
ships,  a  few  gunboats,  and  some  torpedo  craft. 
The  revenue,  1906,  was  $19,743,277;  expendi- 
ture, $19,540,468;  imports  (1907)  $27,915,000; 
exports,  $23,841,000;  debt  (1906)  $145,183,500 
sold  and  $31,222,675  paper;  length  of  railroad 
Tines  about  845  m.;  of  telegraph,  4,883  m.;  of 
telephone,  436  m. 

Ancient  Greece, — ^The  history  of  ancient 
Greece  is  divided  into  three  periods:  Its  rise, 
its  power,  and  its  fall.  The  first  extends  from 
the  origin  of  the  people,  abt.  1800  years  B.C., 
to  Lycurgus,  875  years  B.C.. ;  the  second  extends 
from  that  time  to  the  conquest  of  Greece  by 
the  Romans,  146  B.C.;  the  third  shows  the 
Greeks  as  a  conquered  people,  constantly  on 
the  decline,  until  at  length,  abt.  300  A.D.,  the 
old  Grecian  states  were  swallowed  up  in  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  According  to  tradition, 
the  Pelasgi,  under  Inachus,  were  the  first  peo- 
ple who  wandered  into  Greece.  They  dwelt  in 
caves  in  the  earth,  supporting  themselves  on 
wild  fruits,  and  eating  the  flesh  of  their  con- 
quered enemies,  until  Phoroncus,  who  is  called 
King  of  Argos,  began  to  introduce  civilization 
among  them.  Pelasgus  in  Arcadia,  and  iEgia- 
leus  in  Achaia,  endeavored  at  the  same  time 
to  civilize  their  savage  subjects.  Small  king- 
doms arose;  e.g,,  Sparta  and  Athens.  Deuca- 
lion's flood,  1514  B.C.,  and  the  emigration  of  a 
new  people  from  Asia,  the  Hellenes,  produced 
great  changes.  The  Hellenes  spread  themselves 
over  Greece,  and  drove  out  the  Pelasgi,  or  min- 
gled with  them.  Their  name  became  the  gen- 
eral name  of  the  Greeks.  Greece  now  raised 
itself  from  its  savage  state,  and  improved  still 
more  rapidly  after  the  arrival  of  some  Phoeni- 
cian and  Egyptian  colonies.  About  sixty  years 
after  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  Cadmus,  the  Phce- 
niclan,  settled  in  Thebes,  and  introduced  a 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet.  Ceres,  from  Sicily, 
and  Triptolemus,  from  Eleusis,  taught  the  na- 
tion agriculture,  and  Bacchus  planted  the  vine. 
The  Egyptian  fugitive  Danaus  came  to  Argos, 
and  Cecrops  to  Attica. 

Now  began  the  heroic  age,  to  which  Hercules, 
Jason,  Pirithous,  and  Theseus  belong,  and  that 
of  the  old  bards  and  sages.  A  warlike  spirit 
filled  the  whole  nation,  so  that  every  quarrel 
called  all  the  heroes  of  Greece  to  arms,  as,  for 
instance,  the  war  against  Thebes,  and  the  Tro- 
jan War,  1200  b.o.  This  war  deprived  many 
kingdoms  of  their  princes,  and  pro<luced  a  gen- 
eral confusion,  of  which  the  Ileraclidse  took  ad- 
vantage, eighty  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus. They  drove  out  the  lonians  and  Ach»ans, 
who  took  refuge  in  Attica;  but,  not  finding 
here  suflicient  room,  Neleus  (1044)  led  an 
Ionian  colony  to  Asia  Minor,  where  a  colony 
of  ^olians,  from  the  Peloponnesus,  had  al- 
ready settled,  and  was  followe<l.  eighty  years 
after,  by  a  colony  of  Dorians.  In  other  states 
republics  were  founded,  Wz.,  in  Phocis,  in 
Thel)es,  and  in  the  Asiatic  colonies,  and  at 
length  also  in  Athens  and  many  other  plac<»s; 
so  that,  for  the  next  four  hundred  years,  all  the 
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6.  ptirt  of  Greece  was  for  the  most  part  occu- 
pied by  republics. 

Their  prosperity  and  the  fiDeness  of  the  cli- 
miite,  in  the  meAntime,  made  the  Asiatic  colo- 
nies the  mothers  of  the  art^  and  of  learning. 
They  gave  birth  to  the  sotiga  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  Their  commerce,  navigation,  and  law 
flourished.  Greece,  however,  still  retained  it« 
ancient  simplicity  of  manners.  If  the  poputa* 
tion  of  any  state  became  too  nuraerouii,  colo- 
nies were  sent  out;  for  example,  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries,  the  powerful  colonies  of 
Rhegium,  Syracuse,  Sybaris*  Crotona,  Taren- 
tmn,  Gela,  Locris,  and  Messenia  were  planted 
in  Sicily  and  S-  Italy.  The  small  independent 
states  of  Greece  needed  a  common  bond  of 
unioD.  This  bond  was  found  in  the  Temple  of 
Delphi,  the  Am|ihictyonie  Council,  and  the  sol- 
emn games,  among  which  the  OKTnpic  were  the 
moat  distinguished,  the  institution  or  rather 
revival  of  which,  776  b.c,,  furniahed  the  Greeks 
with  a  chronological  era.  From  this  time, 
Athens  and  Sparta  began  to  surpass  the  other 
states  of  Greece  in  power  and  importance. 

At  the  time  of  the  Persian  War,  Greece  had 
already  made  important  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion. Besides  the  art  of  poetry,  w*e  find  that 
philosophy  began  to  be  cultivated  000  B.C.,  and 
even  earlier  in  Ionia  and  I^ower  Italy  than  in 
Greece  proper.  Statuary  and  painting  were  in 
a  flourishing  condition.'  The  important  colo- 
nies of  Massilia  (Marseilles),  In  Gaul,  and 
Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  were  founded.  Athens 
was  continually  extending  her  commerce,  and 
established  important  commercial  posts  in 
Thrace.  In  Asia  Minor,  the  Grecian  cidonies 
were  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  I^ydian 
Croesus,  and  soon  after  under  that  of  Lyrus. 
Greece  itself  w^as  threatened  with  a  similar 
fate  by  the  Persian  kings  Darius  and  Xerxes, 
Then  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  free  Greeks 
showed  itself  in  its  greatest  brilliancy.  Athens 
and  Sparta  almost  alone  withstf>od  the  vast 
armies  of  the  PerHian.  and  the  battles  of  ^lara- 
thon,  Thennopylflp,  and  Plata-a,  as  well  iia  the 
sea  fights  at  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Mycale, 
taught  the  Persians  that  the  Greeks  were  not 
to  be  subdueil  by  them. 

Athens  now  exceedexl  all  the  other  states  in 
splendor  and  in  power.  Tlie  supremacy  which 
Sparta  had  hitherto  maintained  devolved  on 
this  city,  whose  commander,  Cimon,  ct>mpelled 
the  Persians  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Asia  Minor.  Athens  was  also  the  center  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Peloponneaian  War 
now  broke  out,  Sparta  being  no  longer  able  to 
endure  the  overlxMiring  pride  of  Athens.  This 
war  devastated  Greece,  and  enslaved  Athena, 
until  Thraaybulus  again  restored  its  freeilom^ 
andt  for  a  short  time,  Sparta  was  compelled, 
in  her  turn,  to  bend  before  the  Tlieban  heroes, 
Kpaminondas  and  Pelopidas.  In  spite  of  these 
disturbances,  poets,  philosophers,  artists  and 
statesmen,  continue<l  to  arise,  commerce  flour- 
iahedp  and  maiinera  and  customs  were  carried 
to  the  highest  decree  of  re6nement;  hut  that 
unhappy  period  had  now  arrivetl  when  the 
(!}>'eks,  oeasijig  to  be  free,  ceased  to  advance  in 
civili£ation. 

A  kingdom,  formed  by  conquest,  had  grown 
up  on  the  N.  of  Geeee,  the  ruler  of  which, 
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Philip,  united  courage  with  cunning.  The  dis- 
sensions which  prevailed  among  the  different 
states,  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  execute 
his  ambitious  plans,  and  the  battle  of  Chjcro- 
nea,  33R  B.C.,  gave  Macedonia  the  command 
of  all  Greece.  In  vain  did  the  subjugated 
states  hope  to  become  free  after  his  death.  The 
destruction  of  Thebes  was  sufficient  to  suhj«?ct 
all  Greece  to  the  young  AleJtander.  This  prince, 
as  generalisauno  of  the  Greeks,  gainiHl  the  moat 
splendid  victories  over  the  Persians,  An  at- 
tempt to  liberate  Greece,  occasioned  by  a  faliie 
report  of  his  death,  was  frustrateil  by  Antipa- 
ter.  The  Lamian  War,  after  the  death  of  Ale3[- 
ander,  was  e<iually  unsuccessfuL  Greece  waa 
now  little  better  than  a  Macedonian  province. 
Luxury  had  enervated  the  ancient  courage  and 
energy  of  the  nation.  At  length,  most  of  the 
states  of  8.  Greece,  Sparta  and  /Etolia  ex- 
cepted, concluded  the  Achstan  League  (g.r,), 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  freedom  against 
the  Macedonians.  A  dispute  having  arisexi  be- 
tween this  league  and  Sparta,  the  latter  ap- 
plied to  Macedonia  for  help,  and  was  vic- 
torious. This  friendship  w^as  soon  fatal,  for 
it  involved  Greece  in  the  contest  between 
Philip  and  the  Romans,  who,  at  first,  indited, 
restored  freedom  to  the  Grecian  states,  while 
they  changed  ^tolia,  and  soon  after  Mace- 
donia, into  Roman  provinces;  but  they  after- 
wards began  to  excite  dissensions  m  the 
Acha;an  League,  interfered  in  the  quarrels  of 
the  Greeks,  and  finally  compelled  them  to  take 
up  arms  to  maintain  their  freedom.  So  un- 
equal a  conteat  could  not  long  remain  unde- 
cided; the  capture  of  Corinth,  140  B.C..  placed 
the  Greeks  in  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

During  the  whole  period  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  battle  of  cWronea  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Corinth  by  the  Romans,  the  arts  and 
sciences  flourished  among  the  Greeks;  indeed, 
the  golden  age  of  the  arts  was  in  the  time  of 
Alexander.  The  Grecian  colonies  were  yet  In 
a  more  flourishing  condition  than  the  mother 
country;  especially  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  be^ 
ciune  the  seat  of  learning.  As  they,  also,  in 
process  of  time,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  they  became,  like  their  mother  coun- 
try, the  inHtructor»  of  their  conquerors.  In 
the  time  of  Augustus,  the  tJreek*  loat  even  the 
shadow  of  their  former  freedom,  and  oeaaed  to 
be  an  independent  pei>ple,  although  their  lan- 
guage, manners,  cuatoms,  learning,  arts,  and 
taati  spread  over  the  whole  Roman  Empire, 
In  330  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  re- 
moved to  CVDustantinople,  an  event  whicH 
bnmght  Greece  into  closer  relations  with  th 
Roman  administration.  In  395  the  scparatia 
tiie  E.  and  VV.  empires  took  place;  and  as  th 
Greeks  naturally  l>elonged  to  the  E.,  they 
exercised  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the 
government.  The  W.  empire  fell  476;  but  the 
E,  continued,  becoming  more  and  more  proper- 
ly Byzantine.  For  the  history  of  Greece  dur- 
ing the  period  395-1453  a.d.  See  Btzaxtink 
Empiee. 

Mwiern     Oreere.  —  Nearly     four     ccnturie 
panned  away,  with  only  a  few  spasmodic  effort 
to  break  the  Mohammedan  yoke.     In  the  li 
half   of    the   eighteenth   century    the    spirit 
nationality  and  the  desire  of  independence 
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eHTcd  a  strong  impulBe  throughout  the  Hel- 
Venie  rmee;  and  at  lensth  an  insurrection  broke 
«>Qt,  1821.  Of  several  attempts,  the  revolt  in 
the  Peloponnesus  was  the  most  successful;  the 
people  found  heroic  chiefs  in  Bozzaris,  the 
Mainote  bey  Mavromichalis  and  his  sons,  Ca- 
naris,  Miaulis,  Colocotronis,  Odysseus,  and  oth- 
ers, and  statesmen  in  Mavrocordatos,  Colettis, 
and  Negris.  In  1822  a  provisional  constitu- 
tion was  framed,  and  a  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence published.  The  contest  was  carried 
on  in  the  most  barbarous  manner  by  the  Turks, 
and  the  Greeks  here  and  there  imitated  the 
atrocities  of  their  oppressors.  At  Missolonghi 
I  1822-26)  and  numerous  other  places  they 
showed  themselves  worthy  of  their  Hellenic 
aiiee»tors. 

The  battle  of  Navarino,  October  20,  1827, 
in  which  the  combined  squadrons  of  England, 
France,  and  Russia  annihilated  the  Turco- 
EgTptian  fleet,  was  the  decisive  event.  The 
sultan  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms.  Count 
I'apo  d*I  stria  was  chosen  president,  and  acted, 
1828-31,  when  he  was  assassinated.  The  Great 
Powers  now  occupied  themselves  with  the  set- 
tlement of  Greece,  and  finally  selected  as  king 
<Hto,  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
a  prince  then  ( 1832)  only  seventeen  years  old. 
He  assumed  the  government  under  the  direction 
of  a  regency,  and  arrived  at  Nauplia,  1833. 
After  attaining  his  majority,  1835,  the  king 
fpivtrned  in  his  own  name,  by  ministers  respon- 
•ible  to  himself,  sided  by  a  Council  of  State. 
In  1843  an  uprising  took  place;  the  palace 
was  surrounded  on  the  night  of  September 
14th  by  the  army  and  the  people,  demanding 
a  constitution.  After  some  hesitation  the  king 
yielded,  snd  a  political  revolution  was  effected 
without  violence.  A  national  assembly  was  con- 
voked, and  the  constitution  drawn  up  by  it 
m*4  sanctioned  by  the  king  on  March  16, 
1<44. 

In  1847  a  diplomatic  difficulty,  arising  from 
an  alleged  di<HH)urte8y  of  the  Turkish  Ambassa- 
d«>r  at  Athens,  threatened  to  involve  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  war  with  Turkey.  In  the  next 
year  a  series  of  grave  differences  with  England, 
arising  out  of  demands  made  by  her  on  Greece 
f«>r  damages  sustained  by  British  subjects 
I  called  the  Pacifico  claims,  from  the  name  of 
the  principal  claimant)  under  various  circum- 
Ptance*,  threatened  disastrous  results.  In  Jan- 
oary.  1850,  a  British  fleet  appeared  off  Pirspus, 
and',  the  demands  of  the  English  Ambassador 
not  being  complied  with,  proweded  to  blockade 
Athens  and  to  make  many  arbitrary  seizures  of 
firrea  shipping.  Greece  was  compelled  to  yield 
in  order  to  avoid  an  actual  war. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  Greece 
Uii»k  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  Russia;  but 
tK^*  threats  of  England  and  France  compelled 
the  giivemment  to  pledge  itself  to  neutrality, 
snd  Pir^ns  was  guarded  by  English  and  French 
flretji.  which  were  not  removed  till  1867,  after 
many  protests  of  the  Greek  Govt. 

After  several  minor  insurrections  elsewhere 
sirsinst  King  Otto,  who  had  become  very  un- 
popular, a  revolution  broke  out  in  Athens,  Oc- 
t"hrr  22.  IK62;  and  on  the  23d  a  provisional 
iT'Temment  was  established  by  the  leaders  of 
tbe  popular  pi^ty.    They  immediately  decreed 


the  deposition  of  the  ki^,  and  the  calling  of 
a  National  Assembly,  'nie  assembly  met  at 
Athens,  December  22d,  and  confirmed  the  depo- 
sition of  the  Bavarian  dynasty  (February  16, 
1863).  On  March  30th  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark was  unanimously  elected  king  by  the  as- 
sembly. The  election  was  confirmed  by  the 
Great  Powers,  July  13th,  and  he  took  the  oath 
to  support  the  constitution,  October  3l8t.  In 
1866  the  Cretan  revolution  threatened  to  in- 
volve Greece  in  a  conflict  with  Turkey  on  ac- 
count of  the  assistance  furnished  the  Cretans 
by  blockade  runners  and  of  the  asylum  given 
to  fugitives;  but  the  dancer  was  averted.  The 
massacre  by  brigands  of  a  party  of  English 
travelers,  1870,  led  to  difficulties  with  the 
British  Govt.,  which  were  amicably  adjusted. 
In  1897  Greece  went  to  war  with  Turkey  be- 
cause of  massacres  by  the  Turks  in  Crete,  and 
was  defeated;  but  the  Great  Powers  forced 
Turkey  to  evacuate  that  island,  and  placed  it 
under  a  high  commissioner.  Prince  George,  of 
Greece,  by  their  joint  selection. 

Greek  Church  (also  called  the  Gbeek  Cath- 
olic, the  Orthodox  Greek,  the  Orthodox,  or 
the  Eastern  Church  ) ,  that  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  which  adheres  only  to  the  doctrinal 
decrees  of  the  first  seven  Eciunenical  Councils 
(of  Nice,  325;  Constantinople,  381;  Ephesus, 
431 ;  Chalcedon,  451 ;  Constantinople,  553  and 
680;  and  Nice,  787),  of  the  so-called  Quinisex- 
tum  of  Constantinople;  held,  692,  and  of  the 
council  held  at  Constantinople  under  Photius, 
879  and  880.  A  dogmatical  difference  between 
the  Greek  Church  and  the  Church  of  Rome  ex- 
isted as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  growing  out 
of  the  Monophysite  controversy.  The  union 
was  repeatedly  interrupted  by  decisions  of  the 
emperors  in  matters  of  faith,  against  which  the 
bishops  of  Rome  protested.  The  adoption  in 
the  Western  Church  of  an  article  which  de- 
clared that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeded  from  the 
Son  as  well  as  the  Father  {Filioque)  awakened 
opposition  in  the  Greek  Church  during  the 
eighth  century. 

More  serious  than  ever  became  the  conflict 
between  the  two  churches  when  the  Patriarch 
Photius,  whose  accession,  858,  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  court,  was  rejected  by  Pope 
Nicholas  I  as  an  intruder.  At  a  synod  con- 
vened by  Photius  at  Constantinople,  867,  the 
pope  was  excommunicated  and  deposed,  and  all 
relations  between  the  two  bodies  were  severed. 
The  great  schism  was  fully  declared  on  July 
16,  1054,  when  Roman  legates  deposited  on  the 
great  altar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Ck)n- 
stantinople  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
which  had  been  issued  against  the  Patriarch 
Orularius.  A  union  between  the  two  churches 
was  consummated  at  the  synod  of  Florence 
(1430),  by  the  Greek  emperor  and  the  patri- 
arch himself;  but  the  people  and  the  inferior 
clergy  were  entirely  strangers  to  it,  and  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  (1453)  made  the 
hostility  of  the  Greek  Church  to  Rome  still 
greater.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  sue- 
cee<lod  in  organizing  a  Greek  United  Church, 
which  acknowle<lged  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  pope,  while  it  was  permitted  to  retain  mar- 
riage of  the  priests,  reception  of  the  L<ord't 
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Supper  in  both  kiTuJs,  use  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  the  divine  service,  etc.  In  Russia, 
however,  nearly  all  the  dioceses  of  the  United 
Greek  Church  were  induced,  under  the  reigns 
of  Catharine  II  and  of  Nicholas,  a^ain  to  dis- 
Bolvo  their  connection  with  Rome;  and,  1875, 
that  church  becjime  ulnioat  entirely  extjjict  in 
the  dominions  of  the  czar.  The  peculiar  tenets 
of  the  Greek  Church  are  mainly  the  following: 
It  diflowna  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and,  in 
Gontroveraies  of  faith,  acknowledges  the  infalli- 
bility of  Ecumenical  CouncilB,  It  adminisU^rn 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  iKith  kinds.  It  denies  the 
existence  of  a  purgatory,  yet  prays  for  the 
dead,  that  God  would  have  mercy  on  them  at 
the  ifcneral  jud^nent.  It  mainlflins  that  the 
Holy  Ghofit  proceetlB  from  the  Father  as  prin- 
cipal, through  the  Son  as  medium.  It  admits 
of  no  images  in  relief  or  embossed  work,  but 
usea  paintings  and  engravings  in  copper  or 
Bilvcr.  The  Greek  priest  is  required  to  marry 
once,  but  forbidden  to  marry  twice.  The 
churches  are  mostly  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross;  the  altar  stands  toward  the  E.;  the  peo- 
ple stand  during  service;  only  one  mass  a 
day  is  said  in  each  congregation,  and  that  be- 
fore sunrise;  and  instrumental  music  i*  for- 
bidden in  the  churches,  Stanley  described  the 
Greek  worship  as  "  a  union  of  barbaric  rude- 
ness  and  elaborate  ceremonialism/* 

With  regard  to  church  conntitution,  the 
Greek  Church  is  made  up  of  ten  independent 
groups:  L  The  Church  of  Constantinople,  gov- 
erned by  ft  patriarch,  who  bears  the  title  of 
**  Most  Holy  Archbishop  of  Constantino  pie, 
New  Rome,  Ecumenical  Patriarch.'*  2.  T7he 
Church  of  Alexandria,  under  the  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,   who   habitually   resides  at   Cairo. 

3.  The  Church  at  Antiocb,*  under  a  patriarch. 

4.  The  Church  of  Jerusalera,  under  a  patriarch* 

5.  The  Russian  Church,  governed  by  the  "  Most 
Holy  Synod  directing  all  the  Russians/*  estab- 
lished by  Peter  the  Great,  and  consists  of  three 
metropolitans.  The  c/ar  is  the  virtual  head. 
5.  The  Church  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  under 
a  bishop  whose  see  is  at  Nicosia.  7.  The  Greek 
Church  of  Austria-Hungary,  divided  into  three 
independent  juriwlictions,  with  a  metropoliljin 
for  the  Serb  nationality  at  Carlovitz,  and  an- 
other for  the  Roumn  nationality  at  Herraann- 
atadt;  and  for  the  Greek  Church  of  Cisleithan 
Austria,  an  archbishop  at  Czernowitz.  S.  The 
Church  of  Mt.  Sinai,  under  the  Archbishop  of 
Sinai.  9.  The  Church  of  Montenegro,  with  one 
bishop.  10.  The  Hellenic  Church,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Greece,  with  thirty-one  archbishops  and 
biabops,  governed  by  the  *'  Holy  Hellenic 
Brnod "  of  Athens,  In  addition  to  these  ten 
dtvisions*  which  recognize  each  other  as  ortho- 
dox, there  are  in  Russia  a  number  of  sects, 
most  of  which  fully  acknowledge  the  doctrinal 
basis  of  the  Greek  Church,  but  reject  the 
liturgy  of  the  Russian  Church  as  corrected  by 
Patriarch  Nicon  (1654),  and  therefore  keep 
aloof  from  any  intercoura©  with  the  state 
church. 

Greek  Fire,  inflammable  eompcmnd,  probably 
made  of  naphtha,  saltpeter,  and  sulphur,  and 
much  UHt*d  by  the  Byzantine  Greeks  in  defen- 
BJv«  and  offetiaive  warfare;  but  there  is  much 


doubt  as  to  its  composition*  It  waa  thrown 
on  the  enemy  by  means  of  a  ciipper  tulM?,  or 
pledgets  of  tow  were  dipped  in  it  ancl  atturhed 
to  arrows,  wiiich  were  discharged  at  hostile 
ships  or  towns.  This  material  was  alsu  used 
in  W,  Europe  and  in  Asia  to  some  extent  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Its  invention  was  ascrtbed 
to  Callinicus  of  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt,  608  a.d.; 
and  it  was  first  used  by  Constantine  Pogonatus 
against  the  fleet  of  the  Caliph  Moawia  at  the 
siege  of  Ck>nstantinoplc,  673,  with  complete  suc- 
cesB.  It  is,  however,  generally  cousidered  an 
Arabian  or  an  E.  Indian  invention.  The  use  of 
similar  coiii pounds  called  by  the  name  has  been 
attempted  in  modern  times  without  much  suc- 
cess, the  new  plan  being  to  throw  tbem  in 
shells  or  grenades. 

Greek  Lae'giiage,  vernacular  of  the  inliab* 
itants  of  Gret?ce.  It  belongs  to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean family  of  languages.  Its  chief  charac- 
teristics are  oopiouBneaa  of  inflection  and 
vocabulary,  and  consequent  capacity  for  fine 
distinctions,  wonderful  power  of  selfdevelop- 
ment,  great  vivacity,  flexibility  of  expreAaion, 
and  freetlom  from  arbitrary  rules. 

In  the  classic  period  the  Greek  language  was 
by  no  means  uniform.  The  dialeetic  variations 
were  considerable,  and  we  know  only  two. 
Ionic  and  Attic,  through  literary  remaina  of 
any  extent;  of  all  the  others,  our  knowledge 
dej>ends  chiefly  on  inscriptions.  The  number  of 
dialectic  inscriptions  has  greatly  increaaed,  and 
discoveries  are  constantly  bringing  more  to 
light  the  aatonishing  multiformity  of  the 
Greek  tongue.  The  traditional  division  of  the 
dialects  into  Ionic»  Doric,  and  ^^^^olic,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  the  ancients,  baa 
been  found  inadequate.  It  is  impoaaibia  to 
unite  in  a  single  group  the  six  or  more  dialeeta 
which  are  neither  Ionic  nor  Doric 

The  Greeks  received  the  letters  of  their  alpha- 
bet from  the  Phifnicians,  at  what  time  is  un- 
certain, but  the  earliest  known  inscriptions 
were  not  written  before  660  B.C.,  and  the  Ho- 
meric poems  make  no  mention  of  writing.  Tha 
Phamician  alphabet  of  twenty-two  signs  ending 
with  T,  was  increased  by  a  new  vowel  sign  T 
at  the  end,  and  later  by  the  letters  ♦,  X,  ▼, 
The  forms  of  the  letters  varied  much  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places,  but  becajne  fixed  in 
the  fourth  century  B.C.  The  letters  at  first 
were  turned  (a,  x),  and  the  writing  proceeded 
from  right  to  left;  this,  however,  was  ea  " 
reversed.  The  complete  Ionic  alphabet  beca 
general  abt.  400  B.C.,  superseding  tbe  older  , 
phal)ets.  Hreatbinga  and  aecenta  wen  linil 
till  long  afterwards.  Capitals  only  wamkiM 
to  the  ancients;  the  cursive  letters  were  deveP 
opetl  in  the  mediaeval  jwriod. 

The  Greek  has  five  ca^es:  Nominative,  ae> 
cusative,  genitive,  dative,  vocative.  The  stmc* 
ture  of  the  Greek  verb  is  in  several  waja  re- 
markable. First,  in  the  number  of  aigmfioant 
variations  of  form;  the  Greek  finite?  verb  (ax- 
cludiflg  inftnitives,  participles,  and  all  peri* 
phrastic  forms)  has  about  250  different  fonna, 
in  contrast  with  M  of  the  Latin.  Second*  tKt 
Greek  alone  of  all  Indo- European  languages  liaa 
preserved  intact  the  original  distinction  of  tlw 
ieuaca.    It  never  allows  the  perfect  to  I 
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a  mere  preterit,  and  it  has,  in  its  use  of  pres- 
ent and  aorist,  carefully  kept  up  the  distinc- 
tMiQ  betw<*en  continued  and  momentary  action, 
which  enables  it,  for  example,  to  express  direct- 
ly raeh  ditferences  as  "  be  ill "  and  "  fall  ill,". 
"  •^^p  **  and  "  burst  into  tears,"  which  we  ac- 
eomplish  only  by  circumlocutions.  The  Greek 
finite  Terb  has  three  voices;  besides  the  active 
and  the  passive,  the  middle  voice,  representing 
the  subject  aa  acting  upon,  for,  or  with  him- 
■rlf.  Besides  the  indicative  and  imperative 
moods,  there  are  two  oblique  moods — subjunc- 
tire  (conjunctive)  and  optative.  The  tenses 
fall  into  three  f^oups.  The  distinction  of  time 
belongs  to  the  indicative  only;  its  seven  tenses 
being  thus  classified: 

Continue,     Momuniary,      CompUUd. 

Ptmtni,     PreMot.  Perfect. 

Paer.  Imperfect.        Aorist  Plupcofect. 

Fmtmn       Pature.  Future  Perfect. 

The  oblique  moods  do  not  distinguish  time, 
and  have  three  tenses  only,  the  present  for  con- 
tinued, the  aorist  for  momentary,  the  perfect 
fur  completed  action. 

The  accent  of  the  Greeks  is  not,  like  ours,  a 
•tress  on  a  particular  syllable,  but  is  an  eleva- 
tJoB  in  pitch.  It  is  confined  to  the  last  three 
srllablea  of  words.  The  ordinary  tone  of  ac- 
cmted  syllables  is  called  acute  (marked  '),  and 
when  it  falls  on  long  vowels  extends  to  the 
rod  of  the  same.  But  long  vowels  in  either  of 
the  two  final  syllables  have  sometimes  the  high 
tnoe  restricted  to  the  first  half,  the  voice  de- 
iceiidinff  on  the  last  half;  this  kind  of  accent 
i«  cmlled  circumflex  (marked  ^).  If  the  final 
ST  liable  of  a  word  be  long,  the  tone  can  in  no 
rase  stand  further  back  than  the  end  of  the 
(vmulttmate  vowel;  that  is,  the  circumflex  can- 
not stand  on  the  penult  nor  the  acute  on  the 
aintepenult.  The  accent  of  most  words  is  reces- 
*it^,  gi>ing  as  far  back  as  this  rule  will  allow; 
but  in  some  words  it  adheres  to  the  ultimate 
«'r  prnult.  An  acute  at  the  end  of  a  word  is 
t-mered  in  pitch  if  other  words  follow  in  close 
n»nnection:  so  arises  a  third  variety  of  tone, 
called  ffrarr,  and  marked^.  Some  short  words 
•  •*oclitica  and  proclitics)  have  no  accent  of 
Ihfir  own.  but  (pan,  as  it  were,  on  the  preced- 
ing or  following  word. 

The  structure  of  Greek  sentences  is  natural 
and  unfettered,  ^ving  rise  to  many  colloquial 
idioms,  and  admitting  many  slight  inconsisten- 
cir*  which  are  not  looked  upon  as  blemishes. 
The  rules  are  singularly  flexible,  the  variety 
of  piMitible  constructions  very  great.  The  Greek 
IS  thr  only  language  of  the  I ndo- European  fam- 
ily which,  retaining  both  the  subjunctive  and 
'•ptativf  furmatiouH,  has  kept  them  distinct. 
an<i  made  ihttn  the  basis  of  different  shades 
'•(  miidality.  They  have  each  two  uses — a  pri- 
mary UM*.  in  which  they  have  the  force  of  a 
iD*»iifi*nl  future  (opt.  of  wishing,  subj.  of  re- 
tju«^  I  ;  and  a  secondary  use,  in  which  they 
rpf«>r  to  imJefinite  frequency  in  present  and  past 
time  respectively,  the  idc»a  of  futurity  b<Mng 
^vrn  up;  thus  if  he  (ever)  does  (or  did)  this. 
The  optative  has  yet  another  use  in  indirect 
quotations. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  (330  B.C.)  on, 
literary  and  political  influences  gave  the  Attic 


dialect  ascendency  over  all  others;  it  became 
the  language  of  the  whole  Greek  world.  The 
other  dialects  gradually  disappeared,  first  in 
public  life  and  educated  circles,  last  of  all 
among  the  masses.  The  new  universal  speech 
took  the  name  of  common  dialect,  and  was 
a  slightly  modified  Attic.  Outside  of  Greece, 
in  Syria,  Macedonia,  Alexandria,  the  language 
was  spoken  with  less  purity,  and  many  corrup- 
tions crept  in.  The  language  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Septuagint  is  tinctured  with  such 
peculiarities.  The  process  of  decay  went  rap- 
idly on  after  Byzantium  was  made  the  head 
of  the  Hellenic  world.  The  cleft  between  the 
vulgar  tongue  and  the  language  of  the  literati 
widened  and  Roman  words  were  largely  adopt- 
ed. The  written  language,  though  clinging 
stoutly  to  ancient  models,  could  not  hold  its 
own,  and  the  spoken  tongue  verged  gradually 
toward  the  Romaic  or  modem  Greek. 

Greek  Lit'erature.  There  are  four  periods  of 
ancient  Greek  literature:  (1)  The  ancient  or 
classical  literature  ending  with  Aristotle  at 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  (2)  the 
Alexandrian  period,  till  the  subjection  of 
Egypt  to  Rome,  30  B.C.;  (3)  the  Roman  period, 
till  the  division  of  the  empire,  330  a.d.;  (4) 
the  Byzantine  period,  till  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople, 1453.  The  last  three  are  of  sub- 
ordinate importance. 

I.  The  National  Classical  Literature. — 
Greek  literature  began  with  the  Homeric 
poems,  the  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Odyssey,"  in  which 
are  found  vivid  word  painting,  musical  flow 
of  language,  great  wealth  of  expression,  with 
an  inimitable  childlike  simplicity.  The  "  Ili- 
ad," Achilles  its  central  figure,  describes  por- 
tions of  the  siege  of  Troy ;  the  "  Odyssey," 
the  adventures  of  Odysseus  on  his  return  home 
from  the  siege.  The  origin  of  these  poems 
has  been  in  recent  times  the  subject  of  much 
controversy.  Few,  if  any,  scholars  now  hold 
to  the  old  view  of  absolute  unity  of  author- 
ship. Nor  is  it  apparent  when  the  poems  were 
first  committed  to  writing. 

Hesiod,  author  of  "  Works  and  Days,"  a  di- 
dactic poem  on  husbandry  and  the  calendar, 
is  a  less  indistinct  personality  than  Homer; 
he  is  said  to  have  lived  at  Ascra  in  Bceotia, 
at  what  time  is  uncertain.  The  '*Theogony" 
ascribed  to  Hesiod  is  probably  of  different  au- 
thorship, though  of  the  same  school. 

Elegiac  and  Iambic  forms  of  verse  took  their 
rise  among  the  lonians  and  flourished  from  abt. 
680  to  500  B.C.,  but  only  scanty  fragments  of  the 
pot>ms  of  this  period  have  Ixvn  preserved.  The 
Lesbians  were  responsible  for  the  introduction 
of  the  mclofif  or  song  expressly  composed  for 
and  insi*parublc  from  music.  The  former  styles 
of  poetry,  though  perhaps  originally  chanted 
in  musical  tones,  had  early  freed  themselves 
from  such  connection.  The  lyric  poem,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  always  essentially  musical. 
In  Alco^UB  and  the  poi^tess  Sappho,  both  Les- 
bians (abt.  600),  the  expression  of  individual 
thought  and  passion  is  predominant.  The  song 
is  for  a  single  voice  with  cithara  accompani- 
ment ;  the  form,  that  of  the  short  stanza,  most- 
ly of  four  lines;  the  subjects,  erotic,  convivial, 
even  political;   the  dialect,  their  native  Lea- 
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bian.  The  choral  lyric  was  ft  rat  developed 
among  the  Duriaiis,  who  bitherU)  hail  taken 
no  creative  sbare  in  literatur*?.  IIPTiee  the  dia- 
lect of  choral  pot-try  wiah  always  Doric, 
SimonideA  of  Ceos  (556— 108  fl.c.)  attained 
the  highest  distinction  in  choral  composition i 
hia  life  was  passed  mainly  in  Atheiu^.  Another 
of  the  famous  choral  poets  was  Pindar,  the 
only  one  from  whom  any  complete  ptwiuH  have 
come  down.  He  was  about  thirty-five  years 
younger  than  8iraonide»,  and  a  native  of 
Thebes,  Forty-ilve  tpinicia^  or  poems  celebrat- 
ing victorM  at  the  four  national  festivals,  have 
come  down  entire. 

Tragedy  was  a  development  of  the  cboral 
lyric,  and  reached  its  bighetJt  expression  in 
Athens,  where  it  originated.  The  fiflb  ei^ntury 
B.C.  was  its  lloyrialiing  period^  marked  by  the 
three  great  names  of  ^Kschylu^,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  /Eschylus  (525-450),  after  his  pre- 
decessora,  Thespis,  Phrynichus,  and  others,  had 
made  many  advances,  first  gave  tbc  tragedy 
its  complete  form.  Seven  of  his  plays  are 
preserved,  the  '*  Prometheus  "  and  '*  Agamem- 
non "  the  best.  Sophoclea  ( 49ti-40B  \  has  finer 
feeling  for  human  nature,  more  dramatic  life, 
greater  versatility  and  power  of  atlecting  the 
sympathies.  Modern  critics  rank  him  highest 
of  the  three.  Seven  of  his  plays  are  extant, 
of  which  the  most  powerful  are  the  **  Anti- 
gone," "  CRdipua  Tj'rannus,"  and  '"  Eleetra." 
A  decline  from  this  high  standard  is  seen  in 
Euripides  (484-400),  The  st»phlfltical  tenden- 
cies of  the  age  were  unfavorable  to  poetry, 
and  a  falling  off  in  poetic  taste  begins  from 
thi«  time.  Euripides  was  very  popular  in  sub- 
seijuent  agefl,  and  eighteen  plays  of  his  have 
been  preserved,  besides  many  fragments. 

The  early  history  of  the  ctimedy  is  obscure. 
At  Athens  it  was  adopted  by  the  state,  aa 
part  of  the  public  Dionysiac  festival,  abt.  4*UJ. 
Three  phases  of  the  .ittic  comedy  are  cum- 
monly  distinguished  the  Old.  Middle^  and  New 
Comedy.  Old  Comedy  fiourished  from  45U  to 
400;  the  chief  poets  were  (/rati n us.  Crates, 
Eupoli^,  and  Aristophanej*.  Kleven  pluys  of 
Aristophanes  have  been  preserved-  Farcical 
extravagance  and  the  utmost  lioenae  in  per- 
sonal satire  are  the  characteristics  of  tbe  Ohi 
Comedy;  with  this  the  moat  brilliant,  though 
often  the  coarsest,  wit.  With  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  the  spirit  of  comedy 
changes;  its  farcical  merriment  is  given  tjp: 
political  satire  is  now  less  its  motive  tlian 
tbe  delineation  of  types  of  character  arid 
icenes  of  daily  life/  Tbe  Middle  Comedy 
(400-338)  was  a  transitional  stage.  The 
latest  pieee  of  Aristophanes,  **  Plutus,**  prop- 
erly belongs  to  it.  The  chief  poet  was  An- 
tiplianes.  Tbe  New  Comwly  had  no  cborus; 
ita  characters  were  types  of*  everyday  society; 
it  stood  very  near  tbe  modern  comedy. 

Among  the  Greeks  prose  began  long  after 
poetry.  The  crude  beginnings  of  historical 
composition  were  made  by  the  Asiatic  loniana 
—attempts  merely  at  preserving  current  remi- 
niscences. The  chief  of  these  Ionic  historiann, 
and  the  only  one  whose  works  have  come  down, 
was  Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus  (b.  484),  who 
undertook  extensive  journeys,  and  embodie*! 
Um  results  of  tiis  inquiries  in  nine  books  of 


bistory,  onr  chief  source  of  information  of  the 
Persian  wars  and  prec^Ming  |>eriod«t  treating 
of  almost  all  the  known  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  giving  geographical  and  ethnological  tn- 
formatiun,  as  well  as  historical.  Tbucydides, 
the  greatest  hist^irian  of  Greece,  was  an  Athe- 
nian (d.  abt.  4iH)).  His  work  in  eight  tiooks, 
treating  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  down  to 
410,  is  a  model  of  impartiality  and  c«macien- 
tious  research.  A  continuation  of  Thucydl* 
deB*s  luatory  ia  furnished  by  Xenoplion  of 
Athens  (abt,  434-355),  wbose  seven  books  of 
Grecian  history  (*  Ilellenica '*)  extend  to  362 
B.C.  Superior  to  this  work  in  interest  is  his 
'*  Anabasis,"  a  simple  and  graphic  account  of 
the  adventures  of  the  body  of  Greek  mercena- 
ries  who  joined  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  the 
younger  Cyrus  against  Artaxerxea. 

No  philosophical  w^ri tings  before  Plato  have 
been  preserved,  though  the  two  preoeding  esa* 
turiea  had  prodtici^  many  such.  The  flrst  be- 
ginnings of  philosophy  were  contemporary  with 
those  of  bistory,  and  the  lonians,  as  in  his- 
tory, took  the  initiative.  The  Ionic  philoso- 
phers occupied  themselves  with  speculations  on 
the  physical  universe;  Thales,  An 
Anaximenes  were  the  earliest  of  these.  A  U 
apart  from  these  stood  Heraclitus  (500), 
later  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomen»  (450),  tlM 
most  advanced  {ibilosophic  thinker  before  Soo* 
rates.  Special  schools,  offshoots  of  the  lonic^ 
were  formed  by  Pythagoras,  a  Sam  i  an  who 
emigrated  to  Croton  in  Italy,  and  Xenophanes 
of  Colojihou,  tbe  founder  of  the  Kleatic  school 
in  Elea;  both  of  the  sixth  century.  Pythag- 
oras himself  wrote  nothing,  but  his  followers 
expoundeil  his  doctrines  m  books*  Entirely 
new  ground  for  philosophic  thought  was  ot 
taincMj  by  the  fearless  thinker  and  uncompro- 
mising moralist  Socrates  (d.  399),  who,  though 
he  wrote  nothing,  gave  a  direction  to  specula- 
tion which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
several  schools.  The  first  of  these,  the  Acad- 
emy, w*as  ftninded  by  the  celebrated  Plato  (429- 
;i47)  of  Athena,  an  enthusiastic,  imaginaiiire, 
uhiiost  visionary  nature,  educated  by 
sive  travel.  His  works  are  in  the  diala 
form,  wnth  Socrates  as  chief  speaker. 
ably  all  are  preserved;  besides  the  longer 
works,  **  Republic"  (ten  books)  and  **  Laws  " 
i  twelve  bo<.»k8),  there  are  some  forty  shorter 
compositions,  many  of  doubtful  genuineness. 
.\ri«totle  (384-322),  the  founder  of  the  Peri- 
patetic school  in  tlie  Lyceum,  was  a  pupil  of 
Plato,  but  very  unlike  him.  He  waa  pre- 
eminently a  man  of  facts;  his  eagerness  for 
knowle<ige  extended  into  every  part  of  Ills 
physical  and  metaphysical  universe.  About 
half  of  bis  numerous  writings  are  preserved. 

Rhetoric  and  oratory  reached  their  highest 
development  in  .Athens,  especially  through  the 
influence  of  the  Sophists,  who  were  rhetori- 
cians rather  than  philosophers.  With  Demos- 
thenes (384-322)  was  reached  the  highest 
p<»int  in  oratory.  Sixty  orations  bearing  his 
name  are  preserved.  His  contempi>raries, 
Lycurgus,  iEschines,  Hyper  ides,  and  Dinar* 
chus,  though  able  or s tors,  were  bis  inferiors 
in  p<iwer.  Speeches  of  all  of  these  haw  bestt 
preserved.  The  f*uttious  contest  on  the  Ctovb 
between  ilCscbines  and  Demosthenes  (334)  BX,) 
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f»Te  ixcaiiion  for  the  maBterpieces  of  the  two 
orators. 

II.  Alkxandrian  Pebiod  (330-30  B.C.).~It8 
characteristics  were  great  diminution  of  orig- 
iaality,  the  cultivation  of  science  at  the  ex- 
pense of  literature,  the  study  and  dissemina- 
tion of  previous  works.  The  boundaries  of  the 
Hellenic  world  were  greatly  enlarged,  and  for- 
eign influences  made  themselves  felt.  The  two 
centers  of  literary  activity  were  Alexandria 
and  Athens.  Grammar,  in  its  widest  sense, 
including  the  study  of  literature,  was  ardently 
pursued,  especially  at  Alexandria  under  the 
Ptolemiea.  The  famous  libraries  there  collect- 
ed, and  the  Museum,  a  kind  of  academy  of 
sciences,  were  important  means.  The  advances 
made,  especially  at  Alexandria,  in  astronomy, 
mathematicA,  and  geography  were  remarkable. 
In  math(*matic8  were  distinguished  Euclid, 
whose  *•  Elements  of  Geometry "  hold  their 
place  even  yet,  and  who  lived  in  Alexandria 
about  300  ac;  and  later  Archimedes  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  Apollonius. 

III.  Roman  Period  (30  ac.-330  A.D.).~Lit- 
erature  centered  at  Rome,  the  ancient  seats  of 
learning  lost  their  importance.  The  scientific 
spirit  decreased,  but  there  was  returning  taste 
fiir  rhetoric  and  regard  for  form  and  style  in 
composition,  which  nad  been  generally  neglect- 
ed in  the  preceding  period.  To  the  first  cen- 
tury of  this  period  belongs  Plutarch  the 
biographer;  the  astronomer  and  geographer 
Ptoleoiy,  and  the  physician  Galen.  The  study 
of  philosophy  languished,  and  the  Athenian 
schools  dicKi  out;  Epictetus  the  Stoic  was  the 
most  eminent  teacher.  Philosophy  degener- 
ated on  the  one  hand  into  the  fantastic  super- 
stition of  Neoplatonism,  whose  chief  apostle 
was  Plotinus;  on  the  other  into  the  skepti- 
cism of  Sextus  Empiricus  (abt.  200  a.d.). 

IV.  Btzaxtixe  Period  (330-1463  a.d.).— 
The  literary  center  was  ConHtantinople.  A 
brief  renaissance  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  was 
followed  by  a  long  decline,  in  which  all  orig- 
inality died  out.  Many  works  of  antiquity 
wrre  forgotten  and  loAt;  careless  compilations 
and  excerpts  replaced  original  works.  The 
writers  of  this  period  had,  for  the  most  part, 
scant  literary  merit.  Of  ecclesiastical  writers 
who  flourished  in  this  period,  the  most  emi- 
nent were  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, Origen,  Eusebius,  Gregory,  John  Chry- 
sostotn;  the  first  three  belong  chronologically 
to  the  preceding  period. 

Greel'ey,  Horace,  1811-72;  American  jour- 
nalist; b.  Amherst,  N.  II.;  learned  the  print- 
er's trade  in  E.  Poultney,  Vt.;  settled  in  New 
York  City,  1831,  and  worked  as  a  journeyman 
till  1B33,  when,  with  a  partner,  he  became  the 
printer  of  the  Morning  Post,  In  1832-41  he 
fditrd  The  New  Yorker,  a  literary  weekly  cele- 
brated for  the  accuracy  of  its  political  sta- 
u«tica.  In  1840  he  edited  the  LfOg  Cabin,  a 
Whig  campaign  weekly.  On  April  10,  1841, 
hr  iasocd  the  Srnt  number  of  the  Daily  Tribune, 
which  started  with  600  subscribers,  and  in  the 
stttunui  of  1841  the  Weekly  Tribune.  He  was 
eWctfd  to  Congress,  1848,  to  fill  a  vacancy, 
and  daring  his  brief  term  distinguished  him- 
trif  by  cspoaing  the  abuses  of  the  mileage 
•\ttcni.     la  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 


he  favored  the  secession  of  the  S.  states,  pro- 
vided a  majority  of  their  inhabitants  voted 
for  that  course.  When  hostilities  began,  he 
demanded  their  vigorous  prosecution.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  advocated  universal  am- 
nesty with  universal  suffrage.  In  May,  1867, 
he  signed  the  bail  bond  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
thereby  incurring  popular  censure.  On  May  1, 
1872,  a  convention  of  liberal  Republicans  at 
Cincinnati,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pres.  Grant,  nominated  him 
for  President  and  B.  Gratz  Brown  for  Vice 
President.  The  Democratic  convention,  which 
met  at  Baltimore  in  July,  adopted  these  can- 
didates and  their  platform.  Mr.  Greeley  re- 
tired from  the  editorship  of  the  Tribune  in 
July,  and  traveled  and  spoke  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Although  not  successful  in 
the  election,  he  carried  the  states  of  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and 
Texas.  Shortly  afterwards  he  died  from  a 
disorder  of  the  brain.  His  funeral  was  per- 
haps the  most  impressive  ever  witnessed  in 
New  York.  His  published  volumes  are  "  Hints 
toward  Reforms,*  "  Glances  at  Europe,"  "  His- 
tory of  the  Struggle  for  Slavery  Extension," 
"  Overland  Journey  to  San  Francisco,"  "  The 
American  Conflict"  (a  history  of  the  Civil 
War),  "  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life,"  "  Essays 
Designed  to  Elucidate  the  Science  of  Political 
Economy,"  and  "  What  I  Know  of  Farming." 

Green^  John  Richard,  1837-83;  English  his- 
torian; b.  Oxford;  was  made  curate  of  St. 
Barnabas's,  London;  two  years  later  became 
vicar  of  St.  Stephens's,  Stepney,  and,  later, 
librarian  at  Lambeth,  where  he  wrote  his  fa- 
mous "  Short  History  of  the  English  People." 
This  was  followed  by  a  "  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish People,"  ''  The  Making  of  England,"  and 
"  The  Conquest  of  England." 

Green,  Samuel,  1615-1702;  American  print- 
er; b.  England;  succeeded  Day  in  the  printing 
house  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  abt.  1648;  printed 
the  "Cambridge  Platform,"  1649,  and  the 
Bible  and  other  books  in  the  Indian  language. 

Green,  Seth,  1817-88;  American  piscicultur- 
ist; b.  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  devoted  his  life  to 
methods  of  improving  the  yield  of  fish  from 
spawn,  and  in  increasing  the  product  of  fisher- 
ies in  the  U.  S.;  appointed  one  of  the  fish 
commissioners  of  New  York,  1868;  soon  after- 
wards was  made  superintendent  of  fisheries. 
The  introduction  of  shad  on  the  Pacific  coast 
was  due  to  his  efforts;  published  "Trout  Cul- 
ture" and  "Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catch- 
ing." 

Green'away,  Kate,  1846-1901;  English  art- 
ist; b.  London;  first  drawings  were  for  birth- 
day and  New  Year  cards  and  for  children's 
magazines;  exhibited  annually  after  1868;  first 
"  Kate  Greenaway  book "  was  "  Under  the 
Window,"  1879;  her  work  soon  gained  a  wide 
reputation,  and  the  dress  of  her  children  be- 
came the  model  for  children's  attire  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  the  U.  S.;  besides  her  own 
books,  she  illustrated  "  Pied  Piper  of  Hame- 
lin,"  "Marigold  Garden,"  "The  Language  of 
Flowers,"  "  A  Day  in  a  Child's  Life,'^  "  Little 
Ann,"  "  Mother  Goose,"  "  Birthday  Book,"  and 
"Mavor'a  Spelling  Book." 
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Green'back  Par'ty,  political  organi^atirtn  in 
the  U.  S.,  formed  1878;  outgrowth  of  tlie 
Granger  &n«i  Labor  Reform  Hgitation;  iinmi- 
nated  Peter  Cooper  for  President,  lH7Ci,  and 
James  B.  Weaver,  1880;  liad  no  electoral  votun 
either  time;  platform  demandGd  uiicomJitioual 
repeal  of  the  Specie  Resumption  Act^  issue  of 
U.  S.  notes  for  circulating  mcdiumi  and  aboli- 
tion of  bank  paper. 

Greenbacks,  name  applied  during  the  Civil 
War  in  the  U.  S.  to  notes,  bondB,  and  forma 
of  paper  currency  issued  by  the  National  Govt, 
and  printed  in  grc^n  ink.     See  Currency. 

Green  Bay,  extension  of  the  NVV.  part  of 
Lake  Michigan;  140  m.  from  NNE.  to  SSW., 
and  nearly  30  m*  in  average  breadth;  water 
about  600  ft.  deep,  and  of  a  green  color;  to 
the  NE.  the  Great  and  Little  Bays  de  Noquet 
are  ita  continuations. 

Green  Bay,  capital  of  Brown  Co.,  Wis.;  on 

the  Fox  River,  at  the  head  of  Green  Bay;  65 
m.  NNE.  of  Fond  du  Lac;  at  the  terminus  of 
the  ship  canal  connecting  the  MiaBissippi  River 
with  Lake  Michigan,  ufiing  the  Wiaconain  and 
Fox  rivers,  built  by  the  U.  8.  Govt,  at  a  coat 
of  over  $10,000,000;  has  freight  and  passenger 
Bteamer  connection  with  all  lake  ports;  is  the 
farming,  mining,  and  lumbering  trade  center 
for  NE.  Wisconsin  and  the  Michigan  peninsu- 
la; contains  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asyhim, 
Brown  County  Insane  Asylum,  St.  Vincent** 
Hospital,  general  offices  of  several  railroads, 
and  valuable  mineral  springs.  Fop.  (1900) 
23,688. 

Green'brier,  river  in  W-  Virginia;  rises  in 
lat.  38**  40',  and  flows  SW.  parallel  to  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Alleghanies,  on  the  W.  slope 
of  which  its  valley  lies  between  that  ridge  and 
the  secondary  ridge  of  the  Greenbrier  Moun- 
tains. In  about  lat.  37*  40^  it  unites  with 
New  River,  which,  running  nearly  N.,  unites 
with  the  Gauley  iind  forms  the  Great  Kana- 
wha. Tliese  rivers  and  their  valleys  constitute 
the  trans  AlU^ghany  portion  of  the  .James 
River  and  Kanawha  Canal  route  between  tide 
water  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Miflniaaippi. 

Greenbrier  Moim'tainSp  ridge  in  W.  Virginia 
parallel  to  the  main  AUeghanii^,  and  lying 
KW.  of  them,  continuous  S.  with  the  Great 
Flat  Top,  and  N.  with  Shaver  Mountains. 

Green  Cove  Springs,  capital  of  Clay  Co.,  Fla. ; 
on  the  St.  John's  River;  30  m,  S.  of  Jackson- 
ville; has  a  celebrated  sulphur  spring,  much 
resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  rheumatic  troubles, 
and  believed  by  many  to  be  the  "  fountain  of 
yoiith  **  vainly  sought  by  Ponce  de  Leon.  Pop. 
(1005)    1,077. 

Greene,  Nathanaeli  1742-80;  American  army 
officer;  b.  Warwick,  R.  L;  was  elected  to  the 
Orneral  Assembly,  1770,  and  in  May,  1775, 
appointed  brigadier  general  and  commandant 
of  the  Rhode  Island  contingent  in  the  army 
before  Boston;  joined  his  command  at  Rox- 
bury,  June  3d,  and  from  that  time  remained 
In  active  service  till  the  disbandment  of  the 
arroy^  1783.  In  September,  1776,  he  was  made 
major  general,  and  appoinU^d  to  the  command 
in  New  Jersey.    At  Trenton  he  led  the  division 
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with  which  Washington  marched.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Princeton,  and  command- 
ed a  division  at  the  Brandywine  and  the  left 
wtng  at  Germnnttiwn. 

In  1778-80  he  was  quartei-master  general. 
At  Monmouth,  1778»  he  commanded  the  right 
wing.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  attempt 
on  Newport,  commanding  the  right  wing  in  the 
battle  of  Tiverton  heights.  On  June  23,  1780, 
he  checked  with  two  brigades  and  a  small 
Iwdy  of  militia  the  advance  of  a  corps  of  5,000 
of  the  enemy,  in  the  brilliant  battle  of  Spring- 
Held,  He  was  in  command  of  the  army  dur- 
ing Washington's  visit  to  Hartford,  September, 
1780,  and  sat  as  president  of  the  court  of 
inquiry  on  Major  Andr6.  On  October  14th 
he  was  appointed  commander  of  the  8,  army, 
and  in  December  began  a  series  of  operations 
which  in  less  than  a  year  stripped  the  cnemj 
of  nearly  all  their  conquests  in  the  Carolu  '" 
and  Georgia,  and  shut  them  up  in  Chariest 
and  its  immediate  neighliorhood.  Congress  pi 
sented  him  with  a  medal  for  the  battle  ol 
Eutaw  Springs  (September  8,  1781),  The 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  made  him  valuable 
grantii)  of  property;  and  after  the  war  he  set- 
tled on  the  Savannah  River, 

Green  Eb'ony,  S.  American  tree  of  the  family 
Bit^noniacect;  wood  quite  hard  and  olive  green 
in  color-,  used  by  dyers,  and  gives  yellows, 
browns,  and  grt^'nish  tints;  is  used  also  in 
turnery  and  joiner  woik;  other  sptecies  of  the 
genus  yield  medicinal  agents. 

Green'finch,  or  Green  Lin 'net,  bird  of  the 
family  FringiUidw,  found  throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  E.  hemisphere.  It  is  often  kept 
as  a  cage  bird,  but  i^  a  poor  songster,  is 
called  the  green  grosbeak;  feeds  on  both 
and  insects. 

Green'head.    See  Mallabo. 

Green'heart,  tree  of  the  laurel  family,  native 
of  Guiana^  yields  the  bebeeru  bark,  a  tonic 
and  febrifuge;  its  Seeds  yield  starch,  used  as 
ftxid  by  the  natives.  The  timber  is  export«il; 
is  very  heavy  and  durable,  takes  a  high  poUah, 
is  used  in  turnery,  and  was  formerly  mnck 
used  for  shipbuilding. 

Greenhouse,  glass  structure  deaigned  to  •!• 
ford  an  artificial  climate  in  which  tender 
plants  may  be  grown  in  countries  or  itfasmn 
too  cold  for  their  unprotected  growth. 
simplest  structures  of  this  kind  are  the 
frames  or  hotbeds,  used  by  market  gar" 
for  forcing  the  early  maturity  of  vegi^tAblen. 
Cold  graperies,  conservatories,  orchard  hottsea, 
bark  stoves,  forcing  houses,  etc.,  are  among  tba 
varieties.  Originally  the  name  ffrtenkouae  wa* 
applied  more  especially  to  those  whose  winttr 
tempt' rain  re  is  just  high  enough  to  keep  ten* 
der  plants  alive,  or  perhaps  to  produce  from 
the  dowering  kinds  some  blostKims,  but  not 
enough  to  Btimulnte  growth;  but  the  term  is 
usually  appliet]  indiscriminately  to  glass  plant 
houaea,  especially  in  the  U.  S.  When  a  greater 
heat  than  this  is  kept  up  in  winter  the  strtie- 
ture  is  called  a  hothouse.  In  the  best  con- 
structed greenhouses  heat  is  supplietl  from  iron 
pipes,  through  which  steam  or  hot  water  is 
conducted.    See  NunaSBT* 
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Greealaad,  large  island  belonging  to  Den- 
BArk;  area  about  500,000  sq.  m.  Its  insu- 
Uritj  was  established  (July,  1892)  by  Robert 
E.  Peary,  U.  8.  N.,  who  discovered  that  a 
strait,  believed  to  be  Nordenakiold  Inlet, 
•t retches  from  Lincoln  Sea  on  the  W.  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  on  the  NE.  coast  of  Greenland. 
The  N.  limit  of  the  mainland  extends  only  a 
httle  N.  of  the  82d  parallel.  N.  of  the  main- 
land is  an  Archipelago  of  unknown  extent.  The 
t^Tt^tent  length  of  the  island  from  Cape  Fare- 
well in  the  S.  to  Nordenskiold  Inlet  in  the  N. 
is  about  1,400  m.  The  broadest  part,  in  N. 
Greenland,  is  about  700  m.  wide.  The  island 
is  entirely  under  Arctic  conditions.  The  only 
parts  of  its  coast  line  still  wholly  unknown 
are  the  NE.  coast,  between  Independence  Bay 
«Hr  37'  N.  lat,  34*  W.  Ion.)  and  Cape  Bis- 
marck, the  8E.  coast,  between  the  67th  and  the 
Cvxh  parallels,  and  the  N\V.  coast  along  the 
shores  of  Melville  Bay.  The  Danish  posses- 
sions on  the  W.  coast  are  divided,  for  admin- 
istrative purposes,  into  two  inspectorates:  N. 
llrt^nland,  consisting  of  the  districts  Uper- 
aavik,  <hnenak.  Ritenl>enk,  Jakobshavn,  Chris- 
tiADHhaab,  Egrdc^mindc,  and  Godhavn;  and  S. 
(irrenlaml.  consisting  of  the  districts  Holstens- 
U>rg.  Sukkortoppen,  Godthaab,  Frederikshaab, 
and  Julianehaab.  The  entire  Danish  coast  not 
cttvered  with  glaciers  is  estimated  at  about 
34.3l)U  sq.  m.,  or  nearly  as  large  as  Iceland. 
The  population  (1901)  was  11,893,  including 
sbout  3(H)  Europeans.  The  only  settlement  on 
the  K.  coast  is  Angmagsalik,  fat.  66''  37'  N., 
where.  1H94,  Capt.  Holm,  of  the  Danish  navy, 
ettablished  a  trade,  missionary,  and  meteoro- 
loirical  station,  which  is  maintained  by  the 
Ilmaiith  Govt.  All  the  Danish  possessions  in 
Greenland  are  closed  to  the  trade  of  other 
nations. 

Grernland  was  discovered  by  the  Northman 
C;unnt»j«'im.  who  saw  its  £.  coast,  876  or  877. 
In  S»n3.  Eric  the  Red,  son  of  a  jarl  of  Jadar 
in  N'tirway,  doubled  Cape  Farewell  and  sailed 
up  the  W.  coast  to  the  present  site  of  Juliane- 
hlsb.  He  named  the  country  Greenland,  and 
the  inlet  Ericsfiord.  In  985  he  returned  to 
I.^land.  and  again  set  sail  with  twenty-five 
•Kif«  U»aded  with  emigrants  and  the  means  of 
fi»unding  a  colony.  He  reached  Ericsfiord  with 
fourteen  ships  (the  rest  having  been  lost  or 
f^rcv^d  to  put  back),  and  built  a  settlement. 
y.nc  found  no  indigenous  race,  and  he  and  his 
!«•!). »wers  became  the  sole  tenants  of  the  land. 
Tbr  M*%rral  settlements  around  Ericsfiord  were 
railed  collectively  dstre  Bygd  (East  country), 
sBti  the  more  northerly  plantations  WeHtre 
Iiipl  (West  country).  At  one  time  there  were 
Bore  than  300  farms  and  villages  U^tween  Dis- 
r*.  ami  Cape  Farewell.  Churches  and  monas- 
t#riei»  were  built,  and  in  the  twelfth  century 
tireenlaml  was  erected  into  a  bishopric.  The 
U%t  biahop  was  consecrated,  1406,  and  the  see 
vsa  aKand<med.  1409.  Abt  1420  a  hostile  fleet 
<V«t roved  what  remained  of  the  colonies,  and 
tbeir  very  sites  were  unknown  till  within  a 
if^  }ear«.  In  1576  Martin  Frobisher  came  in 
»i^t  of  the  E.  coast  in  lat.  61^,  and  rounded 
<  ape  Farewell.  Other  navigators  followed.  In 
I7:fl  the  Danish  missionary  Hans  Egede  estab- 
liabcd    bimaelf    at   Godthaab.     The   Moravian 


missions  were  founded  soon  after,  and  the  set- 
tlements have  since  continued  to  grow. 

Denmark's  explorers  have  systematically 
studied  the  W.  coast  as  far  N.  as  Upemavik 
since  1876.  The  explorers  who  have  helped 
to  outline  the  NW.  shore  line  are  Ingleneld 
(1852),  Kane  (1853-55),  Hayes  (1860-61), 
Hall  (1871-73),  Nares  (1876-76),  and  Greely 
(1881-83),  during  whose  expedition  a  point 
within  386  m.  of  the  north  pole  was  attained, 
about  4  m.  beyond  the  highest  latitude  hith- 
erto reached.  The  Danes  and  Germans  have 
studied  the  border  regions  of  the  ice  ca^. 
Hayes,  Whymper,  Nordenskiold,  Jensen,  and 
Peary  made  short  journeys  on  the  ice  cap 
before  Nansen  (1888)  crossed  it  S.  of  the  Arc- 
tic Circle,  sledging  260  m.;  and  Peary  (1892) 
crossed  it  in  N.  Greenland,  sledging  1,300  m. 
to  and  from  his  winter  camp. 

Greenleaf,  Simon^  1783-1853;  American  jur- 
ist; b.  Newburyport,  Mass.;  was  reporter  of 
the  Supreme  Court  oif  Maine,  1820-32,  publish- 
ing nine  volumes  of  reports,  and  Prof,  of  Law 
in  Harvard,  1833-48;  principal  works,  "Over- 
ruled, Denied,  and  Doubted  Decisions  and  Dic- 
ta "  (three  vols.),  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Evidence"  (three  vols.),  and  "Examination  of 
the  Testimony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  by  the 
Rules  of  Evidence  as  Administered  in  Courts 
of  Justice,  and  an  Account  of  the  Trial  of 
Jesus." 

Green  Moun'tain  Boys,  an  organized  band  of 
settlers  in  Vermont,  formed  in  1773  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  the  New  Yorkers,  who 
claimed  Vermont  as  part  of  the  territory  of 
that  state  under  the  charter  of  Charles  IL 

Green  Mountainsy  part  of  the  Appalachian 
chain,  constituting  an  important  range  in  Ver- 
mont and  Massachusetts,  and  continued  S.  in 
the  hills  of  W.  Connecticut  and  the  Highlands 
of  New  York.  The  Taconic  range  of  Massa- 
chusetts, New  York,  and  Connecticut  is  an 
outlyini^  W.  parallel  range.  NE.  the  Green 
Mountains  pass  into  the  Notre  Dame  Hills  of 
Canada,  and  are  traceable  at  least  as  far  as 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  highest  points 
are  Mt.  Mansfield  (4,389  ft.).  Camel's  Hump 
(4.188  ft.),  and  Killington  Peak  (4,380  ft  in 
height).  The  range  contains  marble,  iron, 
slate,  and  some  copper  and  gold.  The  country 
is  generally  a  rich  pastoral  region,  with  valu- 
able water  power  and  abundant  forests,  con- 
sisting^ of  pine,  hemlock,  flr,  spruce,  etc.  The 
summits  of  the  mountains  are  rounded  and 
grassy. 

Greenough  (gren'o),  Horatio,  1805-52;  Amer- 
ican sculptor;  b.  Boston,  Mass.;  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  after  1825  in  Florence, 
Italy;  works  comprise  portrait  busts,  the  co- 
lossal statue  of  Washington  in  front  of  the 
National  Capitol,  "  Medora,"  "  Venus  Victrix," 
"  Angel  Abdiel,"  and  "  The  Rescue,"  represent- 
ing an  American  settler  grappling  an  Indian, 
ordered  by  the  U.  S.  Govt.,  and  erected  in 
Washington. 

Green  Riv'er,  river  in  Kentucky;  rises  in 
Lincoln  Co.,  and  pursues  a  devious  NW.  course, 
uniting  with  the  Ohio  6  m.  above  Evansville, 
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Ind. ;  ia  navigable  at  hig^h  water  200  m,  by 
means  of  lock*  and  ibiuiH,  The  mouth  of  the 
Mammoth  Ciiv(%  at  an  elevation  of  225  ft. 
above,  is  about  a  qiiarttT  of  a  mile  from  thta 
river»  a  Bubterrain»aii  communication  from 
which  constitutes  the  famous  **  river  **  of  that 
cave.  Alao  the  name  of  a  river  of  Utah ;  riaej* 
in  W.  Wyoming,  and  flows  in  a  generally  8. 
course  into  Utah;  with  fJrand  Rivefj  ctmsti- 
tut4*9  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the  West;  draiiia 
a  large  portion  of  Utah  E.  of  the  Wahaateh 
Mountaina,  and  a  large  area  in  NW*  Colorado. 

Greefi'sand,  Randstone  or  sand  containing  a 
larg*^  iimount  of  the  green  mineral  glauconile, 
a  hydroui)  Hit  it?  ate  of  inm  and  potaHHiiiiti.  Tlu> 
word  has  also  been  nsed  aa  the  proper  name 
of  several  formaliona  *>f  I  retaceons  age*  \i\ 
England  tlie  Upper  Oreensand  and  L*)wer 
Greensandt  separaUnl  by  the  Gault  formation, 
fall  ill  separate  divisions  of  the  Uretac<Hpys, 
the  Cenomanian,  and  Neot'omian-  In  New  Jer- 
sey the  upper  marl  beds  of  the  Cretaceous  are 
aometiiiiefl  called  the  Greenmnd. 

Green'shank,  wading  bird  of  the  group 
known  uh  tattlers :  remarkiible  for  its  wide 
geographic  range,  being  found  in  Asia*  Europe, 
and  N.  Anierieat  but  rather  rare  in  the  U.  S-; 
is  as  large  aa  a  woodcock,  and  haa  a  much 
longer  bill  and  lega. 

Green  Snake,  name  applied  to  fieveral  harm- 
leas  serpents  of  the  U.  S.  Vyclophis  rernalitt 
18  the  little  green  or  grass  snake,  very  common 
tliruughimt  a  large  part  of  the  V.  8,  V,  frnti 
nts  is  a  long,  slender  tree  snake,  of  the  8* 
states,  golden  gri*en  alxive,  whitish  yellow  he* 
neuth;  the  genu;)  to  which  the^e  belong  is 
rather  closely  related  to   Voluben 

Gr^en ''stone,  name  formerly  nsed  for  massive 
rocks  of  greenit^h  cidor,  due  principally  to  the 
presence  of  grei'n  hornblende,  chlorite,  and  epi- 
dote.  The  rocks  to  which  it  was  applied  are 
more  or  less  altered  forma  of  syenite,  diorite, 
gabbro,  or  diabase. 

Green  Tur'tle,  large  sea  turtle  iChefone  mi- 
cfdff),  so  called  from  the  browni«h'oljvo  color 
of  the  upper  parts;  head  is  *imall,  the  U*oU  as 
in  other  marine  turtles,  modilied  into  flipper**; 
is  found  in  the  tropical  or  warm  p.eas  of  both 
hemispheres;  and  is  particularly  abundHnt  in 
the  W,  Indies  and  at  Aneension  Inland;  at- 
tains a  weight  of  from  aOD  to  500  lbs.,  but 
those  of  this  weight  are  not  common.  It  feetla 
on  seaweed,  and  its  flesh  forms  the  basis  of 
the  well  known  turtle  soup.  Oreen  turtles  arc 
brought  to  nmrket  in  large  numtiers,  and,  as 
they  live  for  a  hmg  time  without  food,  are 
readily  transported. 

Greenwich  (gr^n'Ij),  parliamentary  borough 
of  Kuglnnd;  in  the  cotintiea  of  Kent  and  Sur- 
rey; on  the  Thamea;  contains  several  estab- 
lislimcnts  for  the  building  of  iron  steamers 
and  the  manufacture  of  machinery.  The  cele- 
brnt4Hj  Royal  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  erect- 
ed  by  Charles  II  for  Flamsteed,  stands  up<m 
an  euiinenoe  in  the  flne  park.  The  longitude 
reckoned  on  all  Briti-^h  charts,  and  aW  on 
ibose  laatied  by  the  Government  of  the  U.  8., 
MB  well  a«  on  many  of  those  published  in  other 


countries,  is  computed  from  this  obaenratorr, 
which  is  2*"  20'  23"  W.  from  the  observatory 
of  Paris  and  IH"*  E.  from  the  meridian  of 
Ferro.  The  Royal  Naval  College,  formerly 
known  as  the  Greenwich  Hospital,  a  splendid 
range  of  buildings,  is  also  situated  in  Green- 
wich, Behind  the  college  is  the  Royal  Hoa- 
pital  School,  in  which  sons  of  petty  ufliccra 
and  84nunen  are  boarded.  Among  charitable 
institutions  are  the  Norfolk  or  Trinity  College. 
the  (ireencoat  and  Bluecoat  schools,  and  tl»e 
Jubilee  almshouses.     Pop.   (1901)    185,149. 

Green'wood,  Francis  Willijun  Pitt,  1797-1843; 
American  clerg^Tnan;  b.  B^^s ton,  Mass,;  waapae* 
tor  of  the  New  8outIi  Church  in  Boston,  and 
afterwards  edited  for  a  time,  at  Baltimore,  A 
periodical,  the  Unitarian  Miaeellany,  In  18S4 
he  became  the  colleague,  in  King's  Ctiapelf 
Boston,  of  Dr.  Jamt»s  Freeman,  wbo  had  re- 
vined  the  **  Book  of  C*ommon  Prayer "  there 
used,  BO  as  to  exclude  the  recognition  of  the 
Trinity,  and,  1827,  succeeded  him  as  pastor, 
lie  devote*!  much  attention  to  the  natural  sci- 
ences, eH  peel  ally  con  eh  o  logy  and  botany.  His 
works  include  '*  Sermons  of  Cons^olation,  *  His- 
tory of  King's  Chapel,"  and  **  Lives  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles." 

Greer,  James  Au^ustin,  1833-1904:  Amer- 
ican  naval  othcer;  h.  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  entere«l 
the  navy,  1848;  commanded  the  Lien  ton  at  the 
passage  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries  on  the  night 
of  April  16,  1863;  in  the  Ave  hours'  heavy 
engagement  with  the  Grand  Gulf  battertea  OB 
April  27th  of  the  same  year;  and  in  the  oper- 
ations on  the  Mississippi  River  until  the  fall 
of  Vicksburg,  July  4,  1863.  In  many  of  the 
engagements  the  Bcfiton  carried  the  flag  of 
Rear  Admiral  Porter,  which  made  her  a  con- 
spicuous target.  In  1873  he  commanded  the 
Titrrcas  m  the  search  for  the  missing  Arctic 
exploring  steamer  Polaris i  chairman  of  the 
Lighthouse  Board,  ld91-95;  rear  admiral, 
lHl)-2;  retired,  1895. 

Gregoire  (grii-gwHr'),  Henri,  1750-18,11; 
French  revolutionist;  b,  V^le*j;  was  a  parinb 
priest^  and,  being  nominate<i  by  the  clergy  ol 
Iniorraine,  1789,  to  represent  them  in  the  Statea- 
tleneral,  at  once  took  ground  as  a  Republican. 
Under  the  new  constitution  of  the  clergy.  1792, 
he  becam©  Bishop  of  Blois.  In  the  C^uivention 
he  led  the  movement  for  the  alwdition  of  the 
regal  offitn?,  and  was  made  its  president.  lin- 
ing absent  on  the  trial  of  the  king,  he  urgMl 
his  eondeiunation  by  letter,  but  afterwards  de* 
nie<l  that  he  wished  htm  to  be  condemned  to 
death.  When  Gobel,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  as* 
sented  to  the  worship  of  Reasim,  Gregoire  holit- 
ly  refused  to  follow  his  example.  He  forimd 
one  of  the  minority  of  Ave  in  the  Senate  who 
opposed  the  accessi<m  of  the  First  UonHul  to 
the  throne.  He  alone  opposi**!  ilu*  riw<4tabUsh- 
ment  of  titles  of  nobility.      ^  on   thr 

request  of  both  houses  of  the  t  f»\  made 

him   a  count.     On   the  sectmd   Ke^toration 
was  excludeil  from  the  Institute  and  depi     ^^ 
of  his  bishopric^  and  rettrad  to  Auteuil,  whef^ 
he  passed  the  la.^t  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in 
Ut*^rar>'  lttlH>r.     He  never  renouncetl  his  Rej 
lieun    principles,    and    his    chararter    hax 
described  lu  saying  that  he  wished  to  "  CI 
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timaize  the  revolution."  IliB  numerous  publi- 
cati«>n«  include  work<i  on  church  history  and 
rriii^ions  literature;  *' D«»  la  Litt^rature  des 
Nc|^re«/*  oontaininir  sketches  of  distinguished 
arfrror*  (tranalated  into  English);  and  "  M6- 
■ftuirea.** 

Grego'njui  Cal'endAr.    See  Calendab. 

Grccoruui  Mn'tiCy  method  of  church  singing 
founded  on  the  musical  reform  of  St.  Ambrose 
in  the  fourth  century.  He  made  use  of  the 
f«Hir  original  Greek  modes — the  Dorian  or  scale 
wf  D.  the  Phrygian  or  scale  of  E,  the  Lydian 
or  fiemle  of  F,  and  the  Myxolydian  or  scale  of 
G,  all  formed  of  natural  notes  without  sharps 
uT  data.  TheHe  were  the  authentic  modes  of 
the  AmbroHian  chant.  Two  centuries  later 
SV  (Sregtiry,  then  pope,  found  the  Ambrosian 
ehanta  so  overlaicl  with  fanciful  embellish- 
mtrntM  aa  to  be  unfitted  for  the  solemnity  of 
dirine  worship.  These  he  prune<l,  and  collect- 
ed such  fragments  uf  psalmody  and  hymns  as 
were  suitable  UtT  church  use.  His  greatest 
improvement,  however,  was  the  introduction  of 
four  new  scalen,  by  commencing  on  the  fourth 
degree  below  the  lowest  note  of  the  correspond- 
ing authentic  mode.  These  derived  scales  were 
called  plagal,  relative  or  collateral. 

The  Phrygian  so  far  resembles  the  modem 
minor  mode  as  in  possess  a  certain  plaintive 
and  mournful  character:  the  Dorian,  though 
fttrtingly  minor  in  its  general  cast,  is  expressive 
of  dignity,  grandeur,  and  solemnity;  the  Myxo- 
id dian,  closely  approaching  our  G  major,  sug- 
Ippstii  peace,  s<»renity,  and  joy;  while  the 
Lydian,  with  its  irregular  fourth  occasionally 
n»rrected,  has  the  gentle  and  soothing  tran- 
qailtty  of  many  mtMlem  pieces  in  F  major. 

In  each  of  the  scales  short  chants  or  melo- 
dies for  the  psalms  were  prepared,  and  are 
kEi«»vn  as  (Sregorian  t<mes.  These  consist  of 
two  strains  each,  the  latter  of  these  strains 
hiving  f«»veral  "  emlings."  In  each  tone  a  cer- 
tain note  calle<l  the  dominant  is  more  fre- 
*ju«-ntly  used  than  the  others,  and  is  the  re- 
nting note  in  chanting.  Prweding  the  domi- 
nant are  two  or  more  noU^  called  the  intona- 
ti«-,«.  Other  portions  are  the  recitation,  media- 
tion^  luid  cadence.  Tliere  is  no  rhythmic  di- 
Ti«i<ifi  into  bars,  and  the  notes  do  not  express 
r\art  measures  of  duration.  One  of  the  re- 
f<»nu«  initiated  by  the  present  pope  (Pius  X) 
WAS  the  restoration  of  Gregorian  music  in  the 
»rrTice  of  the  church. 

Gt^orf,  name  of  sixteen  popes,  the  most 
im^Btrtant  of  whom  follow:  Grkuort  I  (sur- 
name -The  OrF-\t")»  Saint,  abt.  550-604; 
b.  K<*tDe;  succeetled  Pelagius,  590;  labored  day 
Ami  night  to  stay  the  ravages  of  pestilence  and 
famine;  reformed  abuses  in  the  clerical  body; 
i«^t  miMiionaries  to  all  parts  of  the  known 
vorki;  extinguished  Arianism  in  Lombardy; 
put  down  the  Dcmatists  in  Africa;  won  over 
ti>  ortbcwioxy  the  Spanish  King  Recared;  de- 
plore! the  evils  of  slavery  and  emancipated 
htft  own  slaves;  would  have  no  other  means  of 
spreading  the  faith  employed  than  an  exem- 
plary life  and  rational  instruction;  and  intro- 
duce the  Gregf>rian  chant.  Grrooky  VII 
lUimOBAKD),  Saint,  abt.    1018-95;    b.  Tus- 


cany; succeeded  Alexander  II,  1073;  under- 
took to  purge  the  priesthood  of  simony  and 
unchastity,  but  the  Emperor  Henry  IV  made 
no  scruple  or  secret  of  selling  ecclesiastical 
livings  to  the  highest  bidder,  both  in  Germany 
and  Italy;  held  a  council  which  enacted  that 
all  persons  guilty  of  simony  should  be  ex- 
communicated and  all  married  and  unchaste 
priests  should  be  degraded  from  office;  Henry 
was  summoned  to  Rome  to  answer  for  his 
conduct,  but  called  a  council  at  Worms,  1076, 
which  excommunicated  Gregory,  who  then  ex- 
communicated the  emperor  and  declared  his 
croi^-n  forfeited,  and  Rudolph  of  Swabia  waa 
elected  in  his  stead;  Henry  sued  for  pardon, 
humbled  himself  before  the  pope,  waa  absolved, 
and  regained  his  crown.  In  1081,  Henry  set 
up  Guibert,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  as  anti- 
pope;  entered  Rome;  caused  Gregory  to  flee 
to  the  fortress  of  Sant'  Angelo;  and  enthroned 
Guibert  as  Clement  III.  Robert  Guiscard  soon 
after  drove  Henry  and  Clement  from  Rome, 
but  Gregory's  health  was  hopelessly  broken, 
and  he  died  in  Salerno.  Gregory  AIII  (Uoo 
BuoNCAMPAONi),  1502-85;  b.  Bologna;  suc- 
ceeded Pius  V,  1572;  had  been  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  Prof,  of  Civil  and  Canonical  Juris- 
prudence; endowed  several  colleges  in  Rome, 
and  reformed  the  Julian  calendar.  Gregory 
XV  (Alessandro  Ludovisio),  1554-1623;  b. 
Bologna;  succeeded  Paul  V,  1621;  founded  the 
celebrated  College  de  Propaganda  Fide;  canon- 
ized Ignatius  Loyola,  Francis  Xavier,  Philip 
Neri,  and  Teresa;  endeavored  to  end  the  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants  in  Valtellina. 
Gregory  XVI  (Mauro  Copellari),  1705-1846; 
b.  Belluno;  had  been  cardinal,  prefect  of  the 
College  de  Propaganda  Fide,  and  examiner  of 
bishops;  after  election  had  long  controversy 
with  Prussia  concerning  mixed  marriages;  pro- 
tested against  the  oppression  of  Polish  Cath- 
olics by  the  Russian  Grovt.;  gave  great  im- 
pulse to  the  study  of  the  sciences  and  flne  arts 
in  Rome;  founded  several  establishments  of 
public  beneficence  and  utility. 

Gregory,  James,  1638-75;  Scottish  mathema- 
tician; b.  Drumoak,  AlK»rd€»enHhire;  invented 
the  Gregorian  reflecting  telescope  when  twenty- 
four  years  old;  studied  at  Padua  and  there 
published  "  The  True  Quadratures  of  the  Circle 
and  Hyperbola,"  "  Universal  Geometry,"  and 
"  Exercises  in  Geometry  " ;  invented  manv  im- 
portant mathematical  processes;  Pro?,  of 
Mathematics,  St.  Andrews,  1668-74,  and  at 
Edinburgh,  1674-75. 

Gregory,  Olinthus  Gilbert,  1774-1841;  Eng- 
lish mathematician  and  misceUane<ms  writer; 
b.  Yaxley,  Huntingdonshire;  became  in  1802  a 
master,  and  1807-38  Prof,  of  Mathematics  at 
the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  His 
"Lessons,  Astronomical  and  Philosophical" 
was  published  when  he  was  but  nineteen  years 
old.  lie  was  also  author  of  several  mathemat- 
ical text-books ;  "  Letters  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,"  etc. 

Gregory  the  Illa'minator,  Saint,  apostle  of 
Armenia,  in  regard  to  whom  the  old  authori- 
ties are  hardly  to  be  trusted.  The  story  is 
that  he  belonged  to  the  royal  family  of  the 
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AffiacidiE,  who  notninalty  ruled  Armenia,  14d 
B.C,-428  A.D.;  that  he  waa  iKirn  abt.  258;  that 
wlii!ji  two  years  old  lie  was  taken  to  Ca*sareu, 
Cappadocia,  where  tie  was  brought  up  in  the 
Christian  faith,  and  whence  he  retiirn£?d  aa  a 
mid^ionarv  to  Armenia  abt.  28G;  that  he  hap- 
tiy,wi  the* king,  Tiridatea  III,  28ft;  that*  302, 
Leontius  of  t'a'Bart^a  ordained  liim  Patriarch 
of  the  Armenian  Church;  tliat,  331,  he  retired 
to  a  cave  and  lived  till  332  a.o.  Hia  **  Hom- 
ilies were  published  at  Constrtntinftple*  1737. 
Many  "'  Prayers'*  in  the  Armeniiiii  liturgy  and 
thirty  "Canons"  are  also  tiscribed  to  him, 

Gregory  Kaxian'xen,  Saint,  aht.  326-flO;  a 
father  of  the  Greek  Chitrch;  b.  near  Naziauzus, 
Cappadocia;  son  of  ttie  bishop  of  the  plaoe-, 
ordained  a  presbyter,  301;  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Sasima,  372;  went  to  Couatantitiople  as  the 
champion  of  a  persecuted  orthodoxy^  379;  be- 
came pastor  of  a  congregation  of  Nicene  Chris- 
tians;  was  made  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  381, 
htit  the  election  w;is  protested  againatj  and  he 
returned  to  Cappadt>cia. 

Gregory  of  Nys'sa,  Saint,  abt.  335-95;  East- 
ern Chiircbfather:  b.  pri»hably  at  Cffsarea, 
Cappadocia;  younger  brother  of  Basil  the 
Great.  In  302  he  enteriHl  BasiTs  monastery 
in  Pontua.  In  372  Basil  became  Metropolitan 
of  Ca?sarea»  and  obliged  Gregory  to  become 
Bishop  of  Nys«a  <now  Nirse),  an  obscure  town 
in  Cappadt>cia.  Bitterly  persecuted  by  the  Ari- 
ans,  he  was  deposeij  and  banished,  376»  but  was 
restored,  378,  to  his  see,  where  he  die*L  He 
wielded  a  powerful  influence  and  was  favored 
by  the  imperial  court.  He  deVivereii  the  in- 
augural address  at  the  Ecumenical  Council  of 
Constantinople,  381.  He  waa  one  of  the  ek'ar- 
iwt  and  strongest  champions  of  the  Nicene 
Creedj  but  in  eschatology  waa  a  rea  to  ratio  nist, 

Gregory  of  Tours  (tCkrK  Saint  (originally 
Georgius  Florentius),  53ft-fi3;  Frankish  hi**- 
torian;  b.  Arvemi  (now  Clermont |,  Auvergne: 
was  of  a  noble  Roman  family,  and  after  his 
conversion  took  the  niuue  of  Gregory  out  of 
regard  for  his  mother's  grandfather,  the  Bishop 
of  Langrea.  Abt.  573  he  became  Bishop  of 
Tours,  and  diet!  there.  His  principal  work  is 
**  A  History  of  the  Franks/*  which  has  earned 
ioT  him  the  title  of  **  Father  of  French  his- 
tory." 

Gregory  Thaumatnrgns  (thfl-mfl-t^r'gtiB), 
Saint,  abt.  210-70;  a  father  of  the  Eastern 
Church;  b.  Neoca'^aren,  Pontus,  Asia  Minor; 
waa  of  heathen  parentage  and  originally  called 
Theodore;  became  a  Christian  at  the  age  of 
fourteen;  studied  under  Grigen  at  Cipsarea, 
Palestine;  waa  made  Bishop  of  Neoca-sarea, 
240;  waa  aaid  to  perform  miraeles  (chiefly  of 
pxorciam )  ;  wrote  '*  The  Oration  and  Panegyric 
Addressed  to  Origen;  an  important  **Confeii- 
tion  of  Faith."  etc, 

Grel],  August  Eduardt  IB0&-86;  German  mu- 
aician;  b.  Berlin;  was  director  of  the  tSing- 
Akadcmie  for  over  twenty  years;  and  waa  con- 
niH'tefl  with  that  institution  in  various  waya 
for  nearly  slKly  yearn.  His  ci>mpi>sitiona,  en- 
tirely vocal,  and  for  the  most  part  sacred*  in- 
elud«    au    oratorio,    *'  Die    Uraeliten    in    der 
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WtlBte,"  a  *'Te  Deum,"  psalina  in  eieht  and 
eleven  parts,  motets,  cantatas,  and  a  polypbonic 

mans  in  sixteen  parts  a  cfjptlla. 

Grellet',  Stephen,  {original  name,  Btienne  dr 
Grtllct  dc  Mttbillicr),  1773-1855;  American 
preacher  in  the  Society  of  Friends;  b,  Liitioge«, 
France;  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  fiiitb; 
becante  on^  of  the  king's  bodyguard,  but  es- 
caped fM»ntence  of  death  at  the  Revolution; 
emigrated  to  New  York.  1795,  and  there  joined 
the  Society  of  Frknds,  and  afU;r  1800  made 
preaching  journey  a  all  over  the  U,  8.  and  Eu- 
rope. 

Greua^dii  one  of  the  Britiah  W,  Indian  ia- 
lands;  the  southernmost  of  the  chain  on  the 
E,  side  of  the  Caribbean  Sea;  68  ni.  S.  of  St, 
^'incent;  area,  133  aq.  ro.  More  than  three 
friurtba  of  the  inhabitants  are  Negroea  or  mu- 
lattoes.  The  surface  Is  mountainous,  several 
peaks  exceetling  2,300  ft.,  and  one  attaining 
2,800  ft.  Cacao,  nutmegs,  and  sugtir  are  the 
principal  exports.  The  climate  ia  temfwr- 
ate  and  healthful.  Pop.  (1904^  Ii8,250;  cAp 
ital  and  principal  town  St.  George *a.  Gn?* 
nada  was  settled.  1651,  by  the  French,  who 
conquered  the  Carib  inhabitants  after  a  fierce 
war.  It  wa,**  taken  by  the  Britiah,  1762.  re- 
taken by  the  French,  1779,  and  cwied  ti>  Gn*at 
Britain  by  the  peace  of  1783;  w^veral  subse- 
quent revolts  of  the  French  inhabitants  were 
put  down  with  much  bloodshed.  Grenada  fonua 
part  of  tlie  British  colony  of  the  Windward 
Inlands,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  governor. 
Carriacou,  the  farthest  S.  of  the  Grenadines 
(11  8q.  m.;  pop.  7,120),  is  attached  to  it. 

Grenade  (grfi-nild').  small  shell,  usually  of 
iron,  charged  with  powder  and  thrown  into  a 
mass  of  attacking  troops  by  the  garrison.  They 
liuve  a  straight  fuse,  and  are  thrown  by  hand 
or  rolled  into  the  trench  by  a  wooden  trough 
or  spijut.  When  first  used  they  were  ft  red 
from  a  muaketoon.  For  the  modem  hand  gre- 
nude  see  Fire  Kxtinquishbi. 

Grenadier  (grdn-ji-d^r'),  in  some  armiea  m  aol- 
dier  of  the  first  company  of  a  battalion  of 
foot  troops.  Grenadiers  are  chosen  for  tlwir 
tall  stature  and  fine  appearance.  The  flr«t 
regiment  of  Britiah  foot  guards  ia  called  the 
Grenadier  Guards.  The  grejiadiers  at  first 
threw  grenades. 

Grenadines  (gr^n-S-d^z'),  group  of  small  is* 
lands  in  the  \V.  Indies;  between  SU  Vincent 
and  Grenada,  from  which  they  are  aeparat^^ 
|jy  de*»p  channels.  The  larp^st  are  Bevxpiia, 
Canauan,  Mustique,  Union,  and  Carriacou;  the 
bitter  is  politically  atbu<heti  U^  (irenaAla,  thii 
others  to  St.  Vincent,  and  alt  are  included  in 
the  British  colony  of  the  Windward  Islands. 
Total  area  about  55  so.  m.;  pi»p.  alit.  lO.CKKJ. 
Sugar  is  the  principal  agricultural  prtnluct; 
cattle  and  horses  are  raised  on  Mustique;  and 
the  whale  fisheries  are  of  considerable  tm[M)r' 
tance.  Admiralty  Bay,  in  Becqula,  la  one  of 
the  best  harbors  in  the  W.  Indies. 

Oren  fell,    WUfred    T.,    \m^         ;    FrngUab 

surgetm;  b.  near  Liverpool,  of  eminent  family; 
e<Iueat<Hl  at  Marlborough  College  and  tKford: 
for  aonio  years   superintendent  of  the  "  l>ei^ 
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S.*a  MiMion**  in  the  North  Sea;  since  1892 
mariner  mimionary  among  the  fishermen  of 
I^lirador  and  The  Banks;  has  established  six 
b«Mpitala,  besides  several  hospital  ships,  an 
••rphanage,  a  fisherman's  institute,  workshops, 
ri^t  eoOperative  stores,  day  and  night  schools, 
Aod,  with  Carnegie's  aid,  fiO  circulating  libra- 
r\f*i  has  replaced  sledge  dogs  by  300  reindeer 
imported  from  Norway;  installed  his  own  elec- 
tricity, telegraph,  and  telephone;  sounded,  ex- 
plored, and  charted  the  entire  seaboard.  Dr. 
Grmfell  travels  from  3,000  to  4,000  m.  in  sum- 
mt-r  and  2.000  m.  in  winter,  dispensing  medical 
aid.  provisions,  and  hunting  and  fishing  gear; 
r**«cuing  stranded  vessels,  and  holding  regular 
r»*ligious  services — at  the  same  time  managing 
thr  finances  of  his  various  enterprises  and 
writing,  to  swell  his  funds,  a  daily  diary  for  a 
number  of  newspapers.  With  an  official  salary 
of  $1JMH)  a  year  he  makes  up  out  of  his  own 
picket  most  of  the  losses  of  his  work,  turning 
over  all  profits  to  the  mission.  The  annual 
c»-»t  of  the  work.  $40,000,  is  met  by  voluntary 
fTifU.  which  amount,  approximately,  to  $15,000 
fr.*n  England.  $15,000  from  the  U.  S.,  $7,000 
fri^m  C*anada,  and  $3,000  from  Newfoundland. 

Greno'ble,  town  of  France,  department  of 
I  ••'•re,  on  the  Is^re;  50  m.  8E.  of  Lyons;  is  for- 
ttri^l.  and  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of 
jfli •«-<*«,  hats,  hardware,  cemf*nt,  liqueurs,  bran- 
tin**,  and  perfumes.  It  contains  a  cathedral 
huilt  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  museum 
I*  a  tine  and  extensive  collection  of  works  of 
art.  The  educational  institutions  include  a 
univ«Tsity  and  a  school  of  forestry.  Pop. 
*  l!NW)   73.022. 

Grca'Tille,  Geoxfe,  1712-70;  English  states- 
man: entere<l  Parliament,  1741;  Treasurer  of 
Xhf  Navy,  1754:  was  a  Secretary  of  State, 
1TH2:  Fir«t  I^>rd  of  the  Admiralty,  1762;  First 
l>»r«i  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
K\rhe«)uer  17H3-<15.  His  administration  is 
tj.'t«l  f<»r  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes  and  the 
pa««ing  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  constituted 
(•DC  of  the  grievances  of  the  American  colonies. 

GreBviUe,  or  Gran'ville,  Sir  Richard,  1540- 
91  .  English  naval  officer;  a  relative  of  Sir 
Ualt«-r  Raleigh:  entered  Parliament,  was  made 
bigh  sheriff  of  Cornwall,  1671,  and  knighted 
aht.  1577;  assisted  Raleigh  in  planting  the 
K<>anoke  colony,  1585;  vice  admiral,  1501;  at- 
tackM  a  Spanish  fleet  of  53  vessels  with  only 
^  f^hips.  1591;  sunk  4  ships,  and  after  being 
tvice  wounded  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died 
«*wn   afterwards. 

GrcBTiHe,  William  Wyndham  (Lord),  1759- 
1*«.14;  English  statesman;  son  of  George  Gren- 
»  n«»:  was  elected  to  Parliament,  1783,  and, 
:'^*.;  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
e  n«.  lie  was  mion  afterwards  appointed  Soc- 
r»  tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and, 
IT'ti.'on  being  raised  t4)  the  peerage,  took  his 
•^at  in  the  House  of  I»rds;  was  Foreign  Sec- 
r*!.»ry,  1791-1801,  resigning  with  Pitt,  when 
Vi*-  king  opposed  the  project  of  Roman  (^atho- 
lif  tfliancipation.  In  18(MI  he  became  the  head 
♦•f  Xit^  ministry  of  "all  the  talents."  The  <lo- 
maod  of  the  king  that  no  steps  should  be  taken 


toward   Roman   Catholic   emancipation  caused 
the  resignation  of  the  ministry,   1807. 

Gresh'am's  Law,  the  law  by  which  when  one 
of  the  two  metals  used  in  the  currency  of  a 
country  becomes  cheaper  for  anv  reason,  this 
metal  tends  to  drive  out  of  circulation  the 
dearer  metal.  People  having  in  their  posses- 
sion Quantities  of  the  dearer  metal  would  have 
it  redeemed  for  the  cheaper  one  because  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  latter  as  currency  is 
greater  than  its  market  value  as  bullion.  This 
law  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresh- 
am  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Greslon  (grft-ldft').  Adrien,  1618-97;  French 
missionary;  b.  P^rigueux;  was  in  America, 
1647-50,  and  in  China,  1657-70.  While  in 
Chinese  Tartary  he  is  said  to  have  met  an 
Indian  woman  whom  he  had  known  on  Lake 
Huron,  and  who  had  been  sold  from  tribe  to 
tribe.  This  led  to  the  belief  that  America  and 
Asia  approached  each  other  very  nearly. 

Gresset  (grfl-sfl'),  Jean  Baptiste  Louis,  1709- 
77;  French  author;  b.  Amiens.  While  a  Jesuit 
novice  he  ridiculed  some  of  the  features  of  con- 
vent life  in  a  poem,  "  Vert- Vert,"  which  has 
often  been  translated  into  English;  won  fame 
in  Paris  by  subsequent  compositions  (includ- 
ing "  La  Chartreuse,"  "  Le  Lutrin  Vivant," 
and  **  Les  Ombres"),  which  gave  umbrage  to 
his  superiors,  and  he  left  the  order.  After  re- 
tiring to  Amiens  and  marrying,  ho  condemned 
his  former  want  of  piety,  and  burne<l  several 
unpublished  pieces.  His  most  successful  play 
was  the  comedy  "  Le  M^hant."  He  became  a 
director  of  the  Academy. 

Gret'na  Green,  village  in  Dumfries,  Scotland, 
8  m.  NW.  of  Carlisle;  long  famous  for  mar- 
riages contracted  there  by  runaway  couples 
from  England,  the  Scotch  law  simply  demand- 
ing that  a  mutual  declaration  of  marriage 
should  be  exchanged  in  presence  of  a  witness. 
In  1856  such  marriages  were  rendered  invalid 
unless  one  of  the  parties  had  been  residing  in 
Scotland  for  three  weeks  previously. 

Greuze  (groz),  Jean  Baptiste,  1725-1805; 
French  genre  painter ;  b.  Tournus,  near  Macon ; 
studied  under  Grandin  and  followed  him  to 
Paris;  was  admitte<l  to  the  Academy  of  France, 
1769;  produced  many  works,  including  **  The 
Blind  Man  Cheated  "'and  "  The  Unnatural  Fa- 
ther." His  pictures  are  found  in  all  the  gal- 
leries of  Europe,  and  there  is  at  least  one  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

Grev'ille,  Charles  Cavendish  Folke,  1794- 
1865;  English  author;  in  1821  became  Clerk  of 
the  Council  in  Ordinary,  a  position  he  held  for 
nearly  forty  years.  His  fame  rests  on  his 
*'  Journals  of  the  Rei^nis  of  George  IV  and 
William  IV,"  which  ran  through  many  edi- 
tions, both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S. 

Gr^ville  (grA-vel'),  Henry,  pseudonym  of 
Madamk  Alice  Mary  Cr^:LKSTK  Dirand,  b. 
Fleury,  1842-1902;  French  author;  b.  Paris; 
removed  early  to  St.  Potersburi?,  where  her  fa- 
ther lH»camc  a  professor  in  French ;  marriinl 
M.  Durand,  a  prnfesstjr  in  the  hiw  school,  and 
returned,  1872,  to  Paris;  published  many 
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workd,  8ome  of  which  relate  to  RuBsiati  life, 
inclufiing  "  Dosiii,"  which  rcceiviHi  from  thi* 
Academy  the  Montyon  prize,  1876;  **  The  Koii- 
miasaitiet/'  "  Sotiia/*  **  Rose  Rosier/*  *'  CouDt 
Xavier,"  *'The  Dauffht«r  of  Dositt/*  "  CkH> 
p*tra,"  **  A  Mystery.**^ 

Grivy  (grft  ve'),  Francois  Paul  Jones,  1870- 
01;  French  statesman;  b.  MuntsousA^audrey, 
in  the  Jura;  waa  elcctt'^J  tci  the  Xutional  As* 

eembly,  1848,  and,  withmit  actinia  with  thf 
ultra-Radtculfl*  still  Hut  on  thi*  In'richi'S  uf  thi- 
Montagne.  Under  the  empire  he  wan  ehx'U'd 
to  the  Corps  L^gi^latif  by  tho  department  of 
Jura.  He  acte<l  there  »»  a  Moderate  Kepuh- 
lican,  which  eliuracter  he  maintained  aft^r  the 
Revolution  of  1H70,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  National  Aswmbly.  Having  actt?d  twice 
as  preaident  of  the  t'bumlx*r  of  Deputies  he 
was  elected  President  of  France,  Januiiry  30, 
1879.  Hia  administration  was  exceedingly 
popular,  and  Gr<^vy  waa  reelected^  December  28, 
iHH5,  but  he  Kurrendered  himfndf  to  the  inllu- 
enee  of  hia  aon-in-law,  M.  Wilson,  who  ijoon 
involved  Gr^vy  in  a  Hcandal.  The  latter,  try- 
ing to  shield  hia  &on  in-law,  clung  to  bis  preeiL' 
dential  olllee  until  he  was  forced  to  resign,  De- 
cember 2,  1887. 

Grey,  Charles  (Second  Earl),  1764-1845; 
British  statesman;  b.  Fallowden,  Northurob^r- 
land;  entered  Parliament  as  a  Whig,  1780; 
waa  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Hastings  trial ; 
waa  an  early  frieud  of  Parliamentary  reform; 
op|H>8ed  the  Irish  union,  1700;  became  (as 
Lord  Hov%ick|  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
1806,  and  succeeded  Fox  as  Secretary  of  For- 
eign AlTairs;  carried  the  hill  for  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  IHOtJ;  ami  Iwing  defeated  in  the 
measure  for  abolishing  the  oath  which  kept 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  holding  of  commiH- 
sions  in  the  army  and  navy,  disftolvwi  the  cabi- 
net;  took  the  title  of  Earl  Grey,  1807;  long 
led  the  Reform  Party  in  Opposition;  was  again 
Premier,  1830-32  and  1832-34.  The  great 
event  of  his  last  administration  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 

Grey,  Sir  George,  1812-98;  British  cjjlonial 
governor;  b,  Lishurn,  Ireland;  Governor  of  S. 
Australia,  1841-45;  knighted,  1848;  Governor 
of  New  Zealand,  1845-54,  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  1854-61,  and  again  of  New  Zealand, 
1861-67;  became  Superintendent  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  \\\  Auckland,  1875,  and  Premier  of  New 
Zealand,  1877;  published  **  Journals  of  Discov- 
ery in  Auntralia,"  **  Polynesian  Mythology  and 
Traditions  of  New  Zealand,"  etc. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  1537-54;  English  noble 
latly;  h,  Hradgate,  I^icestershire;  daughter  of 
Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  great-grand- 
daughti'r  of  Henry  VII  in  the  fenmle  line;  waa 
reganled  n«  a  prodi^^  of  learning;  married 
Lord  Guihlford  Dudley,  iwm  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  1553.  Edward  VI,  persuaded 
by  ^^^y  J»ne*8  father  and  father  in-law,  had 
sot  Asifie  the  claims  of  his  sisterti  and  declared 
Ijidy  Jane  his  auceef**kor.  She  reluctantly  aa- 
Mfnt«d,  and  w»j*  proclaimed  muH-n,  July  10, 
1553*  Ten  dayM  later  Queen  Alary  was  pro- 
clatmMl,  Lady  Jane  and  her  husband  were  tried 
far  treftsoD,  and,  February   12,  1554,  were  be- 


Grey'hound,  variety,  or   group  of  varieties, 

of  the  domestic  dog,  diatinguishe<l  chiefly  by 
slender,  graceful  build,  quick  aight,  and  great 
speed  in  the  chaMe.  In  other  p4»ints  there  is 
much  lack  of  uniformity.  A  gmid  hound  has 
a  tine,  soft,  flexible  skin,  with  thin  silky  hair, 
great  length  of  no»e  e<jntracting  gradually  from 
the  eye  to  the  nostril,  a  full  clear  penetrating 
eye,  Hmall  ears,  erect  head,  long  nei.*k,  chest 
capacious  and  deep,  but  not  wide,  shoulders 
dm-p  and  pliieed  obliquely,  ribs  well  arched, 
contracted    belly    and    Hank,   great   depth    from 
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the  hips  to  the  hocks  of  the  bind  legs,  forelegm' 
straight,  ami  ahorter  than  tlie  bind.  The  nmne 
has  no  reference  to  color,  but  is  derived  from 
the  Icelandic  grey,  a  dog.  Scotland,  Irebind, 
and  Russia  have  stocks  of  the  greyhound  which 
are  keen  of  scent,  but  most  greyhounds  are  de- 
ficient in  this  respect,  and  follow  the  game 
by  sight  alone.  Some  strains  are  of  very  large 
aize  and  treacherous  dispoi^ilion,  while  the  little 
Italian  greyhound  is  a  gentle  h<m9eho]d  pet, 
The  celebrnteil  dog  Gellert,  a  greyhound  whoae 
myth  is  found  in  the  folklore  of  several  na- 
tions, waa  a  moat  faithful  servant,  hut  with 
few  exceptions  his  modern  representatives  are 
unintelligent,  and  do  not  attach  themselvea 
strongly  to  any  master.  The  rac^  has  l>een 
much  modified  by  crossing  with  other  breeds. 

Gries  (greg),  Edward,  1843-1007;  Norwegian 
composer  and  pianist;  b.  Bergen;  studied  in 
Leipzig;  afterwards  went  to  Christiana,  where 
he  liccame  intimate  with  BjriroB^m  and  Ibsen- 
He  published  many  works  in  various  forma  for 
piano  solo,  piano  with  orchestra,  chajn her  music, 
large  orchestral  suites,  such  as  "  Peer  Gynt," 
and  other  work^,  all  imbutnl  with  a  ktn^n  origi- 
nality and  enjoying  a  wide  popularity.  His 
music  is  charavterizcnl  l»y  the  strongi.<st  na- 
tional piH?uliaritie^t  alternating  brilUancc,  and 
extreme  gloom. 

Griesbsch  (gres'^bilkhh  Johann  Jakob*  1745- 
1812;  Oi'rman  thetilogian;  b,  But/hach;  Prof. 
Extraordinary  in  Th»*ology  at  Ms  lie,  1773-75; 
Prof.  Ordinary  at  Jena,  1775-1812;  published 
the  first  critical  edition  of  the  GreeJc  New  Tes- 
tament ever  made,  which  haa  been  reprinted 
in  many  editions* 

Grirfin,  Charles,  1926-^7;  U.  8.  miliUry  ofii^ 
cer;  b.  Licking  Co.,  Ohio;  graduatcnl  at  West 
Point,  1847;  served  in  the  war  with  Mejtico, 
1847-48;    appointed   captain,    18G1;    promoted 
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to  brigmdier  ^neral  of  volunteers,  1862;  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  Virginia  Peninsular 
Cajnpatgn.  In  the  Rappahannock  Campaign 
he  oomxnanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, 1862,  at  Chancelloraville,  1864, 
Gettysburg,  1863,  Wilderness,  1863,  and  at 
Spottsylvania,  assault  and  siege  of  Petersburg, 
mad  the  various  battles  of  the  final  campaign, 
1864-d5;  promoted  to  major  general  of  volun- 
teers, 1865;  subsequently  was  colonel  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  commanded 
military  districts  in  Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Griffin,  Gerald,  1803-40;  Irish  novelist;  b. 
Limerick;  works  include  ''The  Colleen  Bawn," 
••  The  lavasion,"  "  The  Rivals,"  and  "  The  Duke 
of  Monmouth";  was  distinguished  as  a  poet. 
His  tragedy  "  Gisippus  "  was  successfully  per- 
formed in  Drury  Lane  after  his  death. 

Griffin,  fabulous  monster,  half  bird,  half 
beaat.  On  the  monuments  of  Chaldea  and  As- 
syria it  appears  as  a  lion  with  wings,  hind  legs 
aiMi  tail  like  the  eagle;  on  those  of  Egypt 
it  is  a  hieroglyph  sig- 
nifying swiftness;  in 
Mycenae,  it  reprew^nt- 
ed  a  wild  and  swift 
bird  of  prey,  and  is 
depicted  running  at 
full  speed.  The  grif- 
fin of  early  Greek  art 
came,  in  the  main, 
from  the  Hittites;  in 
the  later  p€rio<i  of 
Greece,  it  exhibited 
the  body  of  a  lion,  an  eagle's  head,  with 
long  sharp  ears,  a  quill  mane,  and  large 
beautiful  wings.  The  grifiin  whh  a  dragon 
foe  of  the  gods  and  preyed  on  other  animals. 
The  belief  in  grifiins  continued  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  ccmscquently  appears  in 
heraldic  coats  of  arms. 

Griffon  Vurture,  name  applied  to  the  large 
vulture  {Oypa  fulvua)  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
See  Vulture. 

Grijalva  (gre-hai'va),  Juan  de,  abt.  1489- 
1527;  Spanish  soldier,  discoverer  of  Mexico; 
b.  Cu^llar;  joined  his  uncle,  Diego  Velasquez, 
in  Cuba,  1511;  commanded  an  expedition, 
1518;  entered  the  river  which  bears  his  name 
in  Tabasco,  and  then  followed  the  coast  to 
Cape  Rojo,  or  perhaps  to  Tampico;  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service  for  not  having  formed 
settlements;  went  to  Santo  Domingo,  thence 
to  Jamaica,  later  to  K.  Mexico,  and  finally  to 
Nicaragua,  where  he  died. 

Grijalva,  called  also  Tabasco,  and  in  its  up- 
per course  Chiapa  and  Mkscalapa,  river  of 
ifuatemala  and  Mexico,  rising  in  the  mounUiins 
of  lluehuetenango,  and  emptying  into  the  (lulf 
of  Mexico;  length,  '205  m.  Frontcra,  just  al)ove 
the  mouth,  is  the  principal  port  of  Tabasco, 
and  small  steamers  run  up  to  San  Juan  Bau- 
tisU,  50  m. 

GriUpaner  (grll'pUr-tser),  Franz,  1791-1872; 
Austrian  dramatist;  b.  Vii^nna;  was  in  the 
civil  service,  1813-50,  and  for  wonie  years  di- 
rector of  the  imp<?rial  arcliives;  first  attract*^! 
notice  by  his  "  fate  tragedy,"  "  The  Ancestress," 


performed,  1816.  His  subsequent  dramas 
"  Sappho,"  "  The  Golden  Fleece,'^  "  The  Waves 
of  Love  and  of  the  Sea"  (The  Story  of  Hero 
and  Leander )  ;  "  King  Ottokar's  Fortune  and 
Death";  and  the  witty  comedy  "Woe  to  Him 
Who  Lies,"  proved  him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
Oerman  dramatists  of  the  period  following  the 
classical  era. 

Grilse  (grXls).    See  Salmon. 

Grimaldi  (gr6-mai'd§),  one  of  the  four  great 
patrician  families  of  Genoa.  They  derive  their 
descent  from  Grimoald,  mayor  of  the  palace 
under  the  Frankish  king  Childebert  II.  In  980 
they  gained  possession  of  the  lordship  of  Mo- 
naco, of  which  they  remained  the  hereditary 
princes  for  upward  of  seven  centuries.  They 
belonged  to  the  Guelph  faction,  and  cooperated 
with  the  Fieschi  in  the  struggles  against  the 
Ghibellines,  headed  by  the  E^ria  and  Spinola 
families.  Ranieri  II,  as  an  ally  of  Philip  the 
Fair  of  France,  1304,  defeated  the  Flemish  fleet 
under  Guy  of  Flanders.  Carlo  II,  surnamed 
"  the  Great,"  commanded  the  Genoese  cross- 
bowmen  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cr^cy 
(1346).  Antonio,  an  admiral,  1332,  avenged 
the  aggressions  of  the  Catalonians  and  Arago- 
nese  by  ravaging  their  coasts,  but  was  dis- 
astrously defeated,  1353,  off  the  coast  of 
Sardinia.  Giovanni,  in  the  service  of  the  Milan- 
ese, gained  a  decided  victory  over  the  Vene- 
tian fleet  on  the  Po,  1431.  I>omenico  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  zealous  churchman,  and 
as  a  naval  commander  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
(1571),  and  became  a  cardinal.  Geronimo, 
who  died,  1685,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  waa 
Bishop  of  Aix.  He  was  sent  as  nuncio  to  Ger- 
many by  Urban  VIII,  and  made  a  cardinaL 

Grimaldif  Joseph,  1770-1837;  English  panto- 
mimist  and  actor;  b.  London;  while  still  very 
young  had  biK^ome  one  of  the  most  successful 
pantomimists  in  London.  As  clown  in  the 
pantomime  of  "Mother  Goose"  he  won  his 
chief  renown,  and  the  piece  was  continually  re- 
peated. 

Grimk^  (grlm'kd),  Angelina  Emily,  1805-70; 
American  reformer;  b.  Charleston,  S.  C;  sister 
of  Frederick  Grimktf  (1791-1863),  Judge  of 
the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  1836-41;  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  1828,  and  joined  the  Society  of 
Friends;  in  1830,  published  **  An  Appeal  to  the 
Christian  Women  of  the  South,"  advocating 
antislavery  measures;  in  1836,  emancipated  the 
slaves  she  had  inherited  from  her  father,  and, 
in  company  with  her  sister  Sarah,  addressed 
large  audiences  of  women  in  N.  cities  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  Married  Theodore  D.  Weld 
1838. 

Grimk^,  Sarah  Moore,  1792-1873;  American 
reformer;  b.  Charlest<m,  S.  C;  in  1821  made 
Philadelphia  her  place  of  residence,  and  jpub- 
lisheii,  1827,  **  An  Epistle  to  the  Clergy  of  the 
Southern  States";  considered  one  of  the  moet 
eflicient  antislavery  documents  of  the  day; 
whih>  lecturing  in  New  England  wrote  **  Letters 
on  the  Condition  of  Women  and  the  Equality 
of  Sexes";  afterwards  made  her  home  with  the 
Weld  familv.  and  assisteil  as  a  teacher  in  their 
school,  established  in  Belleville,  N.  J.,  1840. 
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Grimm,  Friedrich  Melchior  (Baron),  1723- 
1807;  Gt?rman  literary'  critic;  b.  RatislKm,  Ba- 
vuriii;  having  failed  sadly  with  hi»  tragedy 
**  Baniae,"  went  to  Paris  as  tutor  in  a  noble 
family;  became  the  regular  correspondent  af 
Catharine  II,  of  Russia,  Gustaviis  111,  of  Swe- 
den, Stanislaus,  of  Poland,  and  other  sover- 
eigne,  and  his  letters  give  a  minute  chron 
ielc  of  French  literature,  1753-90.  In  177ti  be 
WHS  made  a  baron  and  ambassador  from  tbi^ 
Duke  of  Saxe*Gotha  to  the  French  court,  but, 
1702,  had  to  leave  France  with  the  real  of  the 
foreign  diplomats;  retired  to  Germany,  where 
Catherine  II  gave  him  a  pension  and  some 
shadow  of  a  diplomatic  position. 

Grimni,  Jakob  Ltidwig  Karl,  1785-1863;  Oer* 
man  philologiHt  and  urchaK»logiat;  b.  Hanau; 
became,  1810,  librarian  at  Casael;  Prof,  at 
G^^ttingen,  1830;  at  the  Univ.  of  Berlin,  1841; 
published  **  German  Mythology/*  '*  German 
Grammar/*  **  History  of  the  German  Lan 
guoge/'  "  On  the  Origin  of  Languagt!,*'  etc.,  and 
with  his  brother  Wilbelm  **  Nursery  and  Fire- 
side Storiea,"  one  of  the  most  popular  coUec- 
tions  of  fairy  tales/*  and  a  "  German  Diction- 
ary/' 

Grimm,  Wilbelm  Karl,  1786-1859;  German 
philolngiat  and  Jirchceologist;  b.  Hanau; 
I)  rot  her  of  the  preceding,  whom  be  followed  as 
librarian  ut  Cassel,  Giittingen,  and  Berlin; 
works  include  **  Translations  of  Ancient  Dan- 
ish  Heroic  Poems  of  the  Sixth  Century/'  '*  Ger- 
man  Runic  Characters/'  **  The  Song  of  Roland/* 
"  Heroic  Legendts  of  Germany/* 

Grimm's  Law,  named  from  its  discoverer 
Jakob  Grimm,  states  the  principle  of  the  inter- 
change of  the  mute  consonants  in  Aryan  lan- 
ftiagei  in  words  derived  from  the  same  roots. 
or  eatample,  p,  6,  and  f  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Sanskrit  are  in  Gothic,  English,  Dutch,  etc., 
respectively  represented  by  /,  p,  and  5,  and  in 
old  High  German  by  b  (v),  /,  and  p.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  principal  changes; 


Labial* 
P,  b.  f. 


Greek    (Latio,    Sao- 

nktit)     .  ,  . ,  , 

Enoliah      (A  n  c  1  o  - 

Sojion), Gothic, ete.     f,  p,  b.         th,  t.  d* 
Okl  Hifh  G«miati . , .     b(¥),  (,  p,   d.  g.  i. 


DmtaU        GuUuraU 
i,  d.  th,       k,  I.  oh. 


h.k.R. 
C.  ch,  k. 


A»  examples:  Eng.  father :=h,  paier.  Or. 
pat^,  Sanskrit  pit%\  Eng,  5rolfccr=:L.  frater^ 
Gr.  phrater^  Sanskrit,  hhratar;  Eng,  kin^= 
L.  genua,  Or.  grnes]  Eng.  Aead  =  Anglo-Sax, 
hlafod^  L.  caput,  Gr.  keph  {ale},  etc. 

Gria'dal,  Edmund,  151&-83;  English  prelate; 
became  chaplain  to  the  king,  1551 ;  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Maty  lied  to  Strassburg;  returning 
after  her  death*  was  employed  to  draw  np  a 
new  liturgy;  155£>,  was  mode  master  of  Pern* 
broke  Hnll,  Cambridge,  and  Bishop  of  Ivondon; 
157U,  Archbishop  of  York;  and,  1676,  of  Can- 
terbury. Incurring  the  displeasure  of  Eliza- 
beth, his  see  was  sequestered  from  him:  was 
afterwards  partially  restored,  but,  1582,  Ihh- 
came  blind,  and  resigned, 

Orindelwald  (grtn'd^l-vttlty,  village  in  canton 
of  Hern.  Switzerbind;  35  m.  SE.  nf  B«'rn;  in 
a    valley    ]u»t    NW,    of    tlie    great    mountains 


Eiger,  MettcnlH'rg,  and  the  Wetterhom,  be- 
tween wbicli  deneend  the  upper  and  lower  gla- 
ciers of  Grindelwald.  The  manufacture  of 
kirchwasser  and  the  herding  of  cattle  are  the 
chief  industries  of  Grindelwald,  which  is  much 
visited  in  fiummer  by  tourists. 

Grinding  and  Crushing  Machin'cry;  mechan- 
ical devices  for  disintegrating  hard  or  fibrous 
substances.  Crushing  machinery  uaually  acts 
by  preasurc.  Grinding  machinery  acts  by  com- 
pression and  lateral  action.  In  breaking  up 
bard  materials  existing  in  masses  the  first  op- 
eration is  usually  that  of  blasting.  Very  large 
pieces  are  bla.sted  again,  and  when  sufficiently 
reduced  are  broken  up  with  blows  of  hammers 
c 


Fia.  1.     isiAMP  Mii^L.. 

or  by  crushing  machinery.  The  stamp  mitL 
shown  in  Fig,  1.  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
generally  known  forma  of  crui-ihlng  apparatus. 
Usually  a  row  (battery)  of  such  stamps,  placed 
side  by  side,  operated  by  a  single  shaft,  la 
used.  A  modified  steam  hammer  is  sometimes 
used,  and  is  very  effective  in  breaking  up 
medium-sij&ed  masses,  Cornish  crushes  are 
rolls  similar  to  those  used  in  ironworks,  and 
are    sometimes    used    for    crushing    ores    and 


Fio,  2,    CRDsam. 

stones.  For  reducing  to  small  pieces  mi 
already  broken  t^>  mfKlernte  mtv,  *fom'  hrmke¥9  [ 
are  used.  The  working  part  of  the  Blake  stoiw 
crusher  is  a  pair  nf  jaws,  one  fixed  and  one 
moving,  pivottnl  at  the  lower  end.  The  moving 
jaw  swings  thnmgh  a  small  arc  with  each 
revoluti«>n  of  a  fly-wheel  shaft,  and  breaks 
against  the  fixixl  jaws  the  material  placeil  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  space  between  them,  the 
f ragmen (h  falling  till  caught  in  the  narrnwei 
part,  where  the  next  impact  of  th«»  swinging 
jaw  breaks  them  still  finer.    This  process  con- 


IN 


iiniKDING   AND  CRUHHINa   MACHINERY 


GRIQUA8 


latUl  th(*  frai^^nenU  art*  Htnall  enouglt 
tB  imil  ikrough  nn  openttig  below.  Various 
rtbT  tnjhrhinej^  act  on  the  sAme  principle. 

Fijg.  2  r<^preH(^nt«  an  rxainplo  of  that  claAs 
mi  BftdbiBtfrf  in  wkicit  crueihiug  is  produced 
hf  pefwrniT^  liciion'  It  conHistH  of  a  cylinder 
•r  tnlMilijftf"*^  vecLsel,  made  in  sections  of  heavj 
r^«*^^  Jind  f>crfc>riit<Ki  with  holes»  The 
^  cruahc^l  is  fed  from  a  hopper 
iiT,  wht're  it  is  caug;ht  by  whirl- 

3|yuiimtT4,  broken  up  by  colliflion  with  them 
nniliyd    linpiLCt,    and    thun    thrown    out 


tlio  pc^rforationa  into  the  Hurrnund- 
i^g  duunber*  For  crushing  tiiigar  cane  and 
iiOiUftr  iObst&nec«  where  liquid  in  to  \>e  ex* 
p^M  from  a  r*^ (hilar  or  porous  maiifi,  a  set 
^f  three  cant  iron  rotlii  in  U(u.*d,  one  being 
jlji't^l  (ihniTf*  nnfl  hrtwoon  tho  two  othnm. 

I >v  ;       i       f uimer,  a  form  «»f 

mill  'iilly    for   erufthtng 

(irjfjurjii  m.iiriiais,  iui  rvpfessing  Oil  from 
•AtNi>,  mirl  for  Kimilur  work.  It  in  aImj  uii(*d 
in  i:ririiiin>j  rln^olnto,  in  mixing  mortar,  and 
in  kn«*adUi:;  <  hty  for  hrirk  ♦»r  porci^liiin  manu- 
fArlur»».  Tiw  maoUini*  Ahown  in  Fig.  4  ift  in- 
If  r»ilrij  for  the  riHtuction  t«»  line  powtler  of  such 
tiiiit*^Hf^1"*  n^  Hiindp  gruvtd*  or  cru!ihe<l  ore.  Thp 
mut.  ring  the  cylinder  encounter*  the 

4vifr  iiig  **  padilii^it/'  and^  l^eeoming  en- 

Lajiffl"';    M  ,'  air  currents,  the 

jiAfticU-^  ition  and  oollinion, 

£7MttiMl  iuu.  .,.,^•.,.^ .,,,..    |...,;Jer.     For  grinding 
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^    soft  ore*,  mWd  ehMn- 

t  gubf^tancf^  in  general, 

'^  Mttrfacea  of  oast  iroti  nre 

\n   these   mills   the   ruhhing 

p.t    %4,.    ....  ...1   are  uanalty   r- ^ '  i!   «»r 

la  a  TiHinni*r  and  to  n  d«  ]i   in 

#itenBiiifxl  by   tht*   nature  of  thi  :.    ti>  be 


IaK  afi«l 


In  gmlit  tnilbi  the  grinding  aurfaees  are  faeei 
of  two  mttmnL  Many  form*  of  nuch  mills  are 
1 11  uaa.  In  anme  caiM*«i  mills  are  etmntructeil 
^fti^  thft  fttofMii  Mst  with  Uidr  axe*  borixon* 


tal,  Die  8p«eiftt  advantages  being  the  eonven- 
ietioe  with  which  preii»urc  may  be  adjusted  and 
the  more  rapid  feed  and  delivery  secured,  which 
permits  higher  speed  and  reduces  Uubility  of 
choking.  In  a  targe  type  of  com  mil]  the 
upper  Atone  is  built  up,  its  lower  half  being 
of  pieces  of  stone  cemented  5rmly  together. 
In  the  other  forms  of  mill  tlie  litonen  are  usu- 
ally  smaller,  and  often  made  in  a  single  piece. 
The  fixed  stone  has  usually  a  perfectly  Mat 
grinding  surface;  the  moving  sttme  is  hollowed 
toward  the  center  to  allow  the  material  ground 
to  flow  freely  between  the  grinding  s^urfaces, 
and  in  order  that  a  more  thorough  coniminu- 
tioE  may  be  secure*!  during  its  passage  toward 
the  circumference.  The  faces  of  iMith  Hiones 
are  cut,  with  straight  grwjves,  of  wedge- formed 
■eetion,  and  in  directions  inclinrfl  to  the  radii* 

Grind'stane,  thick  circular  disk  of  stone,  xtnn- 
ally  sandstone,  used  for  bringing  dull  cutting 
instruments    of    >*t«*el    to    an    edge»    the    blade 
being  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  stone,  which 
revolves  around  a  central  axis.    The  tiest  grind 
stones  used  in  the  U.  S.  are  obtaine4j  in  ?• 
Ohio,  and  on  Grindatone  Island.  Nova  N 
Various  forms  ami  materials  are  also  umiu)   m 
making   grindstones    for   cutting   glass,   gem». 
etc. 

Griiigore  fgriiAi^').  or  Grinffoire  (grlkA' 
gwttr'),  Pierre^  abt.  14TS-1547;  French  poet; 
b.  Caen;  went  to  Pari  ft  abt.  15()2,  and  JoiniHl 
the  Enfanitt  sanjt  iro«ei,  a  Ulerary  and  dra- 
matic brotherhood,  in  which  he  waM  promntdxl 
to  the  higlieHt  thgnity,  and  for  it  wrote  farcrA, 
sotties^  and  satires  which  had  a  short  HvM 
popularity,  incluiting  **  Thi'  Krince  of  VtMAn  and 
the  FfHdi**h  Mother/*  **  The  Obstinate  Man," 
and  "  The  New  World."  Many  of  his  moral* 
ities  ami  satires  attacked  the  church  and  so- 
ciety in  general.  l>ate  in  life  he  became  a 
champion  of  orthodoxy. 

Grinoeir  Land,  tract  of  land  in  the  Arctio 
Ocean;  II rH  s«v*n.  1850,  and  mapiied  (18541 
by  Dr.  Hayes,  of  Kane's  expedition;  named 
after  Henry  (Irinnell,  who  flttuNl  out  the  Arc- 
tic experJitiottp*  of  I860  and  1854.  It  is  found 
to  extend  slightly  N.  of  8:*""  N.  lat,  and  lias 
on  the  X.  that  part  of  the  Arctic  <V?e*a  oatled 
Lincoln  8ea.  which  when  visited  waa  oovored 
with  palsMX-rystic  ice. 

Grippe.    Bee  l!frLi!CNZA. 

Griqaaland  (gr#'kwi*tAnd)»  twf>  Interior  die- 
tricts  of  8.  Africa*  denominated  Extn  and  Wfttr 
respectively.  Qriqnaland  East  Ilea  between 
laU.  30<*  and  $2"  H.  and  Ions,  m^  and  SO*"  £.• 
with  Basutnlnnd  and  Natal  on  the  N.  and  Kaf- 
fraria  and  Pondoland  on  tlr  S,.  ;ir«j«.  74594 
sq.  m,;  pop..  222»6fM);   ts  a  '  Cape 

Colony.     Griqualand  West   :  \  into 

Cape  Colony:  lie*  N'twif»n  Utn,  1^7"  -^ 

and   lomi.  22*   and  26'   E.,  N.  of  tl 
River  and  W,  of  Orang«  River  Colony;   ai^st^ 
15.1R7  sq.  m. 

Griquas  (gr^'lcwfts).  called  BAaTA^Amns  by  the 
BoerrJ.  inUcd  race  in  8.  Africa,  the  oir«pring 
of    '  I    and    HuNhwomen    by    the    Ikierit 

or  -  if  Dutch  descent,     Xfany  of  them 

aro    well  w-do   braedera   of   cattle,   and    haira 
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adopted  the  habtts  and  religion  of  Europeans. 
Tliey  inhabit  the  districts  known  as  Griqua- 
land  East  and  Griqualand  Went. 

Grisebach  (gr6'£d-bfikh)«  August  Heinncli 
Rudolpht  1814-79;  German  botanist;  b,  Han- 
over; was  sent  by  the  Hanoverian  Govt.,  183D, 
to  study  tlie  flora  of  Turkey ;  traveled  through 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  Albania,  and  Bithynia,  and, 
1841,  was  appointed  Prof,  of  Botany  at  Got- 
tingen  and  director  of  the  botanical  garden; 
publtBhed  '*  Flora  of  British  West  India  is- 
lands/* "  Outlines  of  Sys  tenia  tie  Botany,"  and 
other  works. 

Griai  (gre'z^),  Giulia,  1812-00;  Itnlian  op«ra 
singer;  h.  Milan;  daughter  of  a  French  topo- 
graphical officer ;  at  the  age  of  ai.xteen  made 
her  flr«t  public  appearance  at  Bologna,  in  Ros- 
sini's "Zelmira";  subsequently  achieved  tri- 
umphs at  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Milan.  For  her 
the  opera  '*  Puritani  "  was  written.  She  mar- 
ried Signor  Mario,  the  tenor.  In  1854  they 
visited  the  U.  S.  together,  and  sang  in  the 
principal  cities.  In  later  years  her  residence 
was  in  England. 

Gris'wold,  Matthew,  1714-99;  American  leg- 
iulator;  b.  Lyme,  Conn.;  held  the  oflice  of  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Connecticut  for  several 
j-ears;  governor,  1784-8,5;  also  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  president  of  the  convention 
which  ratified  the  Federal  Conntitutiont  1788. 

Gritti  (gr^t't^),  Andreip  1454-1638;  doge  of 
Venice;  as  commander  in  chief  regained  Bres- 
cia and  Bergamo  from  the  French,  1512,  but 
was  shortly  aft<*r  defeated  and  made  priswiner 
by  Gaston  de  Foix,  and  while  in  Paria  formed 
an  alliance  with  France.  On  his  return  Ui 
Venice  he  co5perated  with  French  troops  in 
driving  the  imperialiste  out  of  Brescia  and 
overrunning  the  Kingdom  of  Naples;  1523^ 
was  etectM  doge. 

Ght'zly  Bear.    See  Belul 

Grocyn  (gr^'sln),  William,  1442-1519;  Eng- 
lish philologist;  b.  Bristol;  became  prebendary 
of  Lincoln,  148H.  After  a  considerable  time 
Bpent  in  Rome  in  the  study  of  Greek  under 
eminent  teachers,  he  returned,  1491,  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  appointed  the  first  Prof*  of 
Greek. 

Grolier  de  Servicr  (grS-lI  fi'  dd  *6r-v!-ft').  Jean 
(Vicomte  d'Aguisy),  1479-1565;  French  art 
collector  and  bibliophile;  b,  Lyons;  represented 
France  aa  ambaaaador  at  Rome,  where  he 
made  a  remarkable  collection  of  the  beat  works 
of  all  kinds  published  at  that  time.  Many 
volumes  were  printed  expressly  for  him  and 
bound  in  most  luxurious  styles.  He  also  made 
a  valuable  collection  of  medals.  In  lf?75  the 
volumes  were  sold  and  scattered,  but  the  col- 
lection of  menials  woa  kept  intact  and  pur- 
chased by  Louis  XIV.  Grolier'a  volumes  are 
much  sought  afU^r  by  book  collectors,  and 
command  very  high  prices. 

Grono'viua,  Jakob,  1645-1716;  Dutch  scholar 
and  editor;  b.  Deventer;  son  of  Johann  Fried* 
rich;  traveled  extensively  t«  examine  the  great 
libmriea  in  England,  Spain,  Italy,  etc.,  and 
•etiled  at  Piaa  as  Prof,  of  Bellea  Ijettres;  in 


1670»  became  a  professor  at  Ley  den;  edited 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  such  us  8t<'phnnti9 
Byzantius  and  Herodotus,  and  the  monuiiientiil 
'*  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  Gra-carum.'^ 

GroDOvius^  Johann  Friedrich,  1011-71 ;  Dutch 
scholar  and  critic;  b.  Hamburg;  Prof.  »»f  His- 
tory and  Eloquence  at  De  venter,  1642;  of  Grp<^k 
and  History  at  Ley  den.  1B59;  prolific  eilitur 
of  Latin  chiBsic^,  and  author  of  many  archa^d- 
ogical  treatifieii* 

Groa  (gro),  Antoine  Jean  (Baron),  1771- 
18;*5;  French  hiHtorical  and  portrait  painter; 
b.  Paris;  pupil  of  David;  Legion  of  Hidmr, 
1828;  create  baron,  1824;  mcniiHT  of  the 
Institute,  1816;  paintecl  several  large  pictures 
depicting  the  cAmpaigns  of  Napole^ju;  ceilings 
in  the  Lt^uvre  and  the  dome  of  St.  Genevieve, 
and  numerous  portraits. 

Grosbeak  (gros'bfk),  popular  name  of  sev- 
eral birds,  principally  belonging  to  the  family 
FringiUido',  The  U.  S.  have  the  evening  gros- 
beak, the  pine  grosbeak,  the  roHebreasted  groa- 
beak,  the  blue  grosbeak^  and  others.     The  car- 
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dinal  grosbeak  is  the  Virginia  redbird.  a  line 
songster,  often  seen  in  cages.  The  social  gros- 
beak of  S.  Africa  is  one  of  the  weaver  birda 
which  builds  a  huge  roof  in  some  large  tree, 
beneath  which  M)metime«  as  many  as  300  paira 
of  birds  are  lodged. 

Groae  (grOs),  Francis,  1731-91;  English  an- 
tiquary; works  include  '*  Views  of  Ant t qui  ties 
in  England  and  \Vale?i,"  "  Cla»»ical  Dictionary 
of  the  VulgHf  Tongue/'  "Provincial  GloHsarv,^* 
"  Treatise  un  Ancient  Armor  and  Weapons/* 
'*  Military  Antiquities/'  and  "  Rulea  for  Draw- 
ing Caricatures.  * 

Groseilliers  (gr^ra-yft*).  M§dard  Chouart  de, 
French  explorer  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
was  an  early  emigrant  to  Canada;  abt.  HlOO^ 
|»enetratetl  \V,  to  the  territory  of  the  Si<»ux; 
subsequently  went  t»  England;  and.  16ti3,  led 
to  Hudson  Bay  an  English  vesael  commanded 
by  Gillani;  returning  to  the  French  service, 
aided  ti>  break  up  the  English  posta  in  the 
bay,  which  he  explored- 
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Grosseteste  (gr^'>8't(8t).  Robert  (probably 
OAmed  GROssfrrENTi::,  **  great  hc>a(l/'  from  his 
learning  and  ability),  abt.  1175-1253;  English 
prelate;  b.  Stradbrook,  Sutrolk;  was  made 
Archdeacon  of  Wilts,  1214;  received  other 
preferments,  ami,  1214,  received  the  doctorate 
of  theology  and  bwaine  rector  acholarum  at 
Oxford;  became  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  1235;  re- 
formed his  large  di(»ce8e  with  vigor;  opposed 
ftuccesofully  alike  the  intrusions  of  king,  no- 
bles, and  the  pope  in  local  eccU^siastical  affairs; 
waa  involved  in  a  controversy  with  Innocent 
IV,  who  strove  to  fill  the  richest  places  in  all 
the  Church  with  Italians  and  Provencals;  was 
one  of  the  mtmt  learned  and  popular  preachers 
of  his  day,  a  voluminous  author,  and  a  huc- 
cesitfful  instructor,  Roger  Bac(m  being  among 
his   pupils. 

Gross!  (gros'^),  Tommaso,  1791-1853;  Ital- 
ian poet  and  novelist;  b.  Belluna,  on  Lake 
C'omo;  passeil  his  whole  life  as  a  notary  in 
Milan;  works  include  **  The  Fugitive"  and 
**The  Swallow,"  short  p<H»nis;  "lldegonda,"  a 
romance  in  verse;  "The  l^mbards  in  the  First 
i'rusade,"  a  poem ;  '*  Marco  Visconti,"  an  his- 
torical  novel. 

Gros  Ventres  (grO  vUrVtr),  "big  Mlies," 
meniU»rB  of  two  wholly  <listinet  tribes  (»f  X. 
American  Indians,  belonging  to  the  Siouan 
stock:  (1)  the  (Jros  Ventres  of  the  Missouri, 
or  MinnetarcM's;  (2)  the  (In»8  \'entres  of  the 
Prairies;  each  tribe  is  mentioned  under  this 
designation  in  the  Lewis  and  Clark  narrative 
<18iH>).  Treaties  were  made  with  tln'm  at 
Fort  Laramie.  ISol;  at  the  .Judith.  1S53  and 
1S55;  and  at  Fort  Benton,  IHllo;  after  which 
they  remained  peaceful  toward  the  wliites, 
though  warring  with  neighlH)ring  tribes.  There 
are  now  about  1. 000  in  all,  settled  at  agencies 
in  Montana  and  X.  Dakota. 

Grote,  George,  1794-1S71;  English  historian; 
b.  <  layhill,  Kent,  of  (lerinan  aneestry;  became 
a  LiU'ral  political  writer;  sat  in  Parliament 
f-»r  lx>ndon,  1S:J2  41;  wa«i  di«*linguished  by 
eiT«»rts  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  ballot  in 
eletti<»n»;  in  ISOO.  became  vice  cliancellor  of 
L«»ndon  Univ.,  and,  \H(\\),  presitlent  of  I'niver- 
sit\  College.  His  principal  w<»rks  are  his  fa- 
ni«»U!j  ••  History  of  dreece."  **  Plato  and  the 
Other  Companions  of  Socrates."  "Aristotle," 
'*  Minor  WOrks."  containing  essays  and  re- 
viru>;    was  buried   in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Grotefend  (gro'te  feiit  K  Georg  Friedrich, 
ITT.'i  IS,').'?;  (lermaii  philologist  an<l  arclueojo- 
pi*t;  b.  Miindeii.  Ilano\rr;  was  director  of  the 
Lyo'um  at  Hanover.  IS21  4!>.  Mucli  of  ]\\a 
profe-siniial  work  was  in  the  field  of  Latin 
philoh.gy;  hut  his  chief  elaiin  to  fame  re^ts 
«ni  his  di-M'overy  of  tlie  key  for  <ie<'ij)lu'ring 
tlie  ancient  Persian  inserij)tionN  of  Persej)olis. 
Am<»ng  his  publications  are  '*  New  Contrihu- 
ti«»ns  Toward  the  Explanation  of  the  Persian 
i  uneiform  Writings"  and  "  New  Contributions 
T<»war<l  tin*  Kxjdanation  of  tlie  Babyhaiian 
Cuneiform   Writings. " 

Grotius  (gro'>hl  us),  or  de  Groot,  Hugo,  I5S,3- 
l«l.'>;  Dutch  juri«.t  and  srimlar;  l>.  Drift;  was 
admittiHl  to  the  l»ar  at  Tin-  Hague.  |.'»*)0;  soon 
gaint*d    diiitiuction   by    editions  of   the   classics 


and  by  original  compositions;  became  histori- 
ographer of  Holland,  1601;  advocate  general 
of  the  fisc  for  Holland  and  Zealand,  1607; 
pensionary  (paid  counselor)  of  Rotterdam, 
1610.  This  last  position  gave  him  a  seat  in 
the  States  of  Holland,  and  afterwards  in  the 
States-General.  He  published,  1608,  his  **  De 
mari  libero,"  in  defense  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  against  the  pretensions  of  Portugal  and 
England;  1610,  his  treatise  on  the  antiquity 
of  the  Batavian  Republic;  1612,  finished  his 
annals  and  history  of  Belgian  affairs;  in  1618, 
was  involved  in  the  defeat  of  the  Liberal,  or 
Armenian,  party,  of  which  his  friend,  John  of 
Barneveldt,  was  the  leader,  and  was  impris- 
oned, but  escaped  to  Antwerp  and  thence  to 
Paris.  While  in  priscm  he  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  truth  of  Christianity,  commentaries  on 
the  New  Testament,  etc.;  in  Paris,  1623,  his 
treatise,  **  De  jure  belli  et  pacis,"  to  which 
nuKlern  international  law  owes  its  first  devel- 
opment. Becoming  a  resident  of  Hamburg, 
1032,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Queen  of 
Swtnlen,  and  was  made  a  privy  councilor  and 
ambassador  to  France;  died  at  Rostock,  Ger- 
many. 

Grotta  del  Cane  (gr5t't&  d<^l  ka'nd),  "cave 
of  the  dog,'*  small  cave  in  S.  Italy,  between 
Naples  and  Pozzuoli,  remarkable  lor  its  ex- 
halatitms  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  in  which  a 
candle  is  instantaneously  extinguished  and 
small  animals  stifled.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  small  dogs  are  gen- 
erally used  to  show  the  experiment. 

Grouchy  (grA-she'),  Emmanuel  (Marquis  de), 
1766-1847;  French  military  officer;  b.  Paris; 
as  brigadier  general  fought  in  La  Vendue,  1704; 
serv(Hl  with  distinctitm  in  Italy  and  on  the 
Rhine,  1700-18(M);  defeated  the  Prussian  cav- 
alry at  Zehdenik,  1806;  was  in  the  campaigns 
in  Prussia,  Spain,  Austria,  and  Russia;  on  the 
retreat  fr<»m  Moscow  led  the  emperor's  body- 
guard; on  the  restoratiim  of  the  Bourbons, 
IS  14,  was  banisluHl,  but  allowed  to  return, 
1815;  serviHl  under  Napoleon  in  N.  France, 
and  was  made  a  marshal;  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Prussians  at  Ligny,  1815,  was  ordered  to 
pursue  BlUcher,  and  so  was  unable  to  co<")perate 
at  \Vat4'rlo<i;  after  that  battle  led  the  scattered 
remnants  of  the  army  back  to  France,  and 
soon  resigntMl;  was  again  banished  by  the 
Btmrbons.  and  resided  for  five  years  in  the 
V.  S.;  after  the  Revolution  of  1830  was  cre- 
ated a  peer  of  France. 

Ground  Bass,  musical  form  belonging  to  an 
early  {K'riod  of  MKxIern  music;  c(msists  in  a 
short  theme  or  subji^ct  placcsl  in  the  bass  and 
constantly  reiterat<»<l  throughout  the  piece; 
over  this  play  variM  figures  and  contrapuntal 
conceits.  Both  Bach  and  Iltindel  made  occa- 
sional use  of  this  device.  In  modern  times 
Brahms  may  be  mentioned  as  giving  a  fine 
example  in  his  "  Variations  on  a  Theme  of 
Haydn  "  for  full  orchestra. 

Ground  Doves,  popular  name  for  those  spe- 
cies of  pigt^m  which  s«*ld(mi  fly,  but  walk  or 
run,  often  <piite  rapidly,  on  the  ground.  The 
ground  <love  of  the  S.  U.  S.  is  less  than  7  in. 
long.     The  genus  comprises  the  smallest  pig- 
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«ons  knowtL  TUc  iwinc  i»  also  applied  to  a 
kiml  of  thrush — ^tlie  apottetl  i^roiiinJ  thruHh  <^r 
lijTMUntl  liovf' — fouml  tl*roii|fhoiit  the  ^reat^T 
part  of  Autttraliu  iind  Van  Uieint'irs  Lamlt 
anil  prized  on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  ita 
fl^ah. 

Ground  Hog.    See  WoODCBtrcK. 

Ground  I'vy,  strong  amel ling,  trailing  plant 
(Nrpela  glcehoma)  li longing  to  the  Labia ta , 
a  native  of  Europe,  but  naturalized  in  the 
U.  8,  At  one  time  it  was  iisipd  in  mtHlicine, 
chiefly  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  cohla.  couglia^ 
etc. 

Ground  Nut,  or  Pea'nut    See  Goobeb. 

Ground  Pines.     See  Club  Mosses* 

Ground  Squir'rels,  uny  one  of  various  rodents 
interwediute  in  character  between  the  true 
scjiiirrels  and  the  marmota. 

Group'er,  name  popularly  applied  in  the  S, 
Athiritic  and  (lulf  states  to  marine  llahes  of 
the  genUB  tjpimpheluit  or  Myctcroperca.  Tlie 
HjH»eit'H  of  the  genua  are  mimcroui*;  they  at- 
tain  a  large  sijse,  and  are  important  food 
tishe^. 

Grouse,  name  given  to  the  game  birds  of  the 
subfamily  TrtraoninfF,  a  group  of  large  galli- 
n«ceou8  birdH  inhaljtting  the  N.  hemisphere, 
and  most  nuiueroua  in  N,  America-  They  have 
the  liead  completely  featherwl  except  a  bare 
■trip  above  the  eye,  the  taraua  partly  or  oom- 


Femalo  (upper  figura)  and  Male. 

pletely  fenthered,  the  feathers  sometimes,  aa 
in  the  ptarmigan*  extending  to  the  toen/  The 
tail  consists  of  «ixt<H»n  to  twenty  featheri*,  and 
the  side*  of  the  neck  are  frequently  adorn*Ml 
with  tufts  of  feathers.  The  most  common  and 
Iwttt  known  European  Bpwies  are  the  black 
grouse  and  the  red  grouse.  The  red  grouse 
IS  court  Mi'd  in  the  British  islands,  and  is  the 
popular  gnnu*  bird. 

Grove,  Sir  George,   182O-lt>00;   English  en- 

fin«*r    and    author;    b,    Clapham;    erwtcd    in 
antaiea,   \V.    I.,   the  fimt  two  cast  iron   light- 
boulM^s   built;    under   Robert  Siepbeii«on,   was 
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employed  on  the  t'hester  general  station,  and 
on  the  Britannia  tubuhir  bridge;  was  atTrel-jiry 
io  the  B^ieiety  of  Arts,  1849-52,  and  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  Compiiny,  IH62-73;  beciimc  di- 
rector of  the  Royal  tV>ncge  of  Muaic,  KeoHiug- 
ton,  1883,  and  was  knighted;  editiHl  Bfaf^mit- 
lan's  Magazmc  for  some  years;  foundL*d  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund;  edited  and  was 
part  author  of  the  great  "'  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians.'* 

Grove,  Sir  William  Robert,  1811-06;  English 
physicist;  b.  Swannfa,  W'ali^t*;  invented  the 
powt'rful  voltaic  battory  which  l>ears  his  Uiiine; 
was  Prof,  of  Experimental  Philosijpby  in  the 
London  Institution,  1840-47.  In  his  lecture, 
**  The  Progress  of  Physical  Science  since  the 
Opening  of  the  London  Institution,"  1842,  he 
first  advanced  the  doctrine  of  the  mutual  con- 
vertibility of  the  various  natural  forces,  heat, 
light,  electricity,  etc.,  all  of  them  being  noth- 
ing but  modes  of  motion.  This  doctrine  is 
further  developed  in  his  essay,  **  On  the  Cor- 
relation of  Physical  Forces,"  1845.  Ho  became 
prcttidtint  of  the  British  Association,  1B66;  a 
ju»tice  of  the  Cnmnitin  Pleas,  1871;  knight 
bachelor,  1S72;  and  was  judge  of  the  High 
C*nurt  of  Jurttice,  1876-87,  when  he  was  made 
membt^r  uf  the  Privy  Council. 

Grow,  Galusha  Aaron,  IS23-PJ07;  American 
h'giHlator;  b.  AshfonL  Conn.;  was  ailmttted 
to  tilt'  bar,  1847;  member  of  CongreH,s  from 
PennKylvania.  1851-53,  1855-57,  and  IH.'VO-tjS; 
chairman  of  the  ComnilttiH*  on  Territories, 
I85t*-til;  speaker  «if  the  House  of  Repres^enta- 
tiveij,  1861-63;  dek*gate  to  Baltimore  eonven- 
tion,  1864  and  IHtiH;  prenident  of  International 
A  Great  N.  Railroad  of  Texas.  1876;  congres8- 
man  at  large,  1894' 1903. 

Gmbb,    Sir    Howard^    1844-         ;    Irish    u- 

tronomical  inatrunient  maker;  b.  Dublin;  waa 
brought  up  in  the  optical  instrument  worka 
of  his  father,  Thomas  Grubh,  the  celebrated 
maker  of  telescopes.  On  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther became  director  of  the  establif^hment; 
member  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  ojf 
London,  of  the  Rfiyal  Society  of  Dublin,  and 
of  many  other  scientific  l>odies;  builder  of  nu- 
merous important  telescopes,  including  thoae 
at  Oxford,  and  at  the  Potsdsm  ObH*-rvat/>ry ; 
invented  many  improvements  in  antronomical 
instruments  and  instruments  of  precision;  pub- 
lished numerous  papers  on  applied  optics. 

Gmbb,  Thomas,  l>501-78;  Irish  opticisn  and 
instrument  maker;  b.  Dublin;  established  large 
works  there;  was  the  most  celebrated  maker 
of  telescopes  in  his  day:  constructed  the  great 
reflector  at  Melbourne,  the  27  in.  telescope  of 
the  Vienna  Obaervatory,  and  numerous  other 
instruments. 

Gmber  (gT«'b*r),  Johann  Gottfried^  1774- 
1861;  German  cyclopedist;  b.  Naumburg, 
Prussian  Saxony;  was  Prof,  of  Phih»8ophy 
at  Halle;  wrote  nearly  thirty  works^  on  his- 
torical, critical,  and  imaginative  subjects;  waj 
joint  editor  with  Ersch  of  the  "  Allgv'mein« 
KncyklopJldie  der  Wissi^nschaft-en  und  Kflti^U*.** 
and  sole  editor  for  many  yuAT^  aii^r  Krsdi'i 
death. 
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Gmb  Street*  London  street,  described  by 
J«»hn9on  as  **  originally  the  name  of  a  street 
Demr  Moorfields,  much  inhabited  by  writers  of 
•iinall  histories,  dictionaries,  and  temporary 
(NM*fns,  whence  any  mean  production  is  called 
•  i  Snib  Street.* "  Marvel  nrHt  used  the  name 
in  its  opprobrious  meaning,  as  did  Swift  and 
Pope  and  other  wits.  Pope  makes  a  severe 
a.vuiult  in  his  **  Dunciad "  on  the  class  who 
livevl  there,  the  most  famous  of  whom  are 
Goldsmith,  Johnson,  and  Foxe  the  martyrolo- 
giBt,  During  the  Commonwealth  it  was  a  spe- 
cieH  of  AlMitia,  and  was  a  safe  refuge  for  the 
pursued.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  it 
wsi»  the  residence  of  index  makers,  copyists, 
tranxlators,  small  writers,  etc.  The  street  is 
now  known  as  Milton  Street,  the  poet  Milton 
haTing  lived  near  it  at  one  time. 

Gmndtvig  (gront'vlg),  Nicolai  Frederik  Sev- 
erin,  17H3-1872;  Danish  author;  b.  StHjland; 
was  a  preacher  of  Copenhagen,  and  became  the 
l^adrr  of  a  sch(M)l  opposed  to  centralization  in 
oliurch  government.  In  1848  he  was  eh»cted 
\**  the  Diet,  took  tlie  lead  against  German 
int1iienc<*  and  in  favor  of  a  Scandinavian  union, 
and  during  the  Selileswig-llolHtein  War  wrote 
!*pirit4Hi  HongH.  lie  published  many  historical 
works,  including  *'  Nortliern  Mythoh)gy,"  a 
"  Manual  of  I'niversal  Hi«t<)ry,"  and  hymns 
and  patriotic  ballads. 

Gmn'dy,  Mrs.,  i)orsonage  in  Morton's  play, 
"  SiH-tnl  the  IMough "  (1800);  never  apj)ears 
on  the  8*M'ne.  but  eonstantly  referred  to  in  the 
phraso,  "  liut  what  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say?" 
The  phrase  now  commonly  stands  for  the  judg- 
ment of  s4K'iety  in  general  upon  the  conduct 
of  individuals. 

Graner  (gro'ner),  Wilhelm  Heinrich  Ludwig, 
l*iOl-82;  (Jerman  engraver;  b.  Dresden;  pub- 
li"»heil  at  Konie,  1880.  a  series  of  engravings 
•-ut itle*l  "  1  mosaiei  della  eapella  Chigii."  For 
the  IVrlin  Museum  prepareil  a  series  after  the 
oiirt«K>ns  of  Hapliael  at  Hampton  Court;  after- 
\%ar(is  exiinitiHi  many  frescoes  for  Prince  Al- 
l»ert.  and  published  in  I.on<!on  works  <m  fresco 
antl  otiier  decorations  and  <)rnamental  designs, 
and  "'  Raphael  Caryatides  from  the  Vatican." 
In  IS.'>8  he  Ix'canie  l*rof.  of  Kngraving  at  the 
Academy  in  l)res<!en. 

Gnippe  (gr(Vpe),  Otto  Friedrich,  180l-7«; 
GtTtiian  philosopluT,  archaeologist,  and  poet;  b. 
l>ant/ic;  18:{0,  lu'caine  a  (•ontrH)utor  to  the  .1//- 
if*  itu  inr  I'rt  ussischr  Stnatsz<  it itmj,  and  his 
*•  Anta'us"(  IS.'II  ),  containing  an  open  attack  on 
th»'  philosophy  of  Hegel,  attract***!  some  att«'n- 
ti-»n;  is 41.  was  appointed  Kxtraordinaiy  Trof. 
<»f  rhilo><»phy  at  tlie  Cniv.  of  Berlin.  The  mo«*t 
n"ti*w<»rthy  of  his  poetical  works  are  his  trag- 
♦-.iics.  •*  Otto  v«in  \Vitt«'lsl)acli  "  and  "Deme- 
trius," the  latt«'r  a  c«»inpK'tion  of  a  fragment 
by  .'^chiller.  His  arcl»a'ol«»^n<Ml  writings  inchuie 
••  Ariadne,  die  Tragische   Kunst  der  Griechen." 

Griitli  (grUt'le).  or  Riit'li,  small  plateau  on 
the  W.  shore  of  tlie  Lake  of  l.nccrne,  in  tlie 
cant<»n  of  Cri.  Su  it /n  Iwiul.  rt't»M\vn«Ml  as  th<» 
pI.Mf  wlu-re  Stanlfai'lHT.  Kiir^t.  Melrhthal.  and 
thirty   «»ther  cniifi'»I«ra<«s   met   on   the  night,  of 
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November  7,  1307,  and  started  the  insurrection 
against  Austria  which  resulted  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  Switzerland. 

Gmydre,  or  Gmyeres  (grtt-yftr'),  small  town 
in  the  canton  of  Freiburg,  Switzerland.  The 
most  famous  cheese  manufactured  in  Switzer- 
land comes  from  the  vicinity  of  Gruy^re  and 
bears  its  name.     Pop.  abt.  1,500. 

Grysbok  (gris'bftk),  small  reddish-gray  an- 
telope of  the  wooded  mountains  of  S.  Africa; 
is  extremely  active  and  timid. 

Guachos  (gw&'chOz).    See  Gauchos. 

Guadalajara  (gwU-dll-m-hrril),  capital  and 
principal  city  of  the  state  of  Jalisco,  Mexico; 
near  the  W.  side  of  the  Rio  de  Santiago;  408 
m.  NW.  of  Mexico  City,  and  6,062  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Except  Mexico  City  and  Puebla,  Gua- 
dalajara is  the  largest  and  finest  city  in  the 
republic.  The  cathedral,  founded  16G1,  is  one 
of  the  most  notable  buildings  in  Mexico.  The 
government  palace,  bishop*s  palace,  and  mint 
are  all  large  and  hands<mie  structures.  The 
city  possesses  a  university  and  an  academy 
of  fine  arts.  It  is  the  center  of  the  Mexican 
cott<m  and  woolen  trade,  and  has  several  large 
mills,  besides  manufactories  of  a  p€»culiar 
glazed  potU^y,  sad<llery,  c<mf€»ctionery,  etc.* 
Guadalajara  was  founded,  1642,  and  was  early 
an  important  place.     Pop.  (1900)    101,208. 

Guadalaviar  (guH-thll-lH-ve  Ur'),  or  Tu'ria, 
river  of  Spain;  rises  in  the  Sierra  Albarracin, 
in  SW.  Aragon.  near  the  sources  of  the  Tagiis, 
and  after  a  SE.  course  of  I'M)  m.  through 
Valencia,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Guadalquivir  (gwtt-dill-kC-ver'),  river  of 
Si)ain;  ris«»s  in  the  Sierra  de  Cazorla,  province 
of  Jaen,  and  after  a  SW.  course  of  316  m. 
through  the  provinces  of  Jaen,  Cordova,  ami 
Seville,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  18  m.  N.  of 
Cadiz;  navigable  to  Seville;  aftluents,  on  the 
right,  the  Guadalamar  and  the  Jandula;  on 
the  left,  the  Guadajoz  and  the  Xenil. 

Guadalupe  (gft-dU-lop').  river  of  Texas; 
branch  of  the  San  Antonio;  ris<»s  in  E<lward8 
Co.,  and  after  a  course  of  200  m.  falls  into 
the  San  Antonio  13  m.  from  its  mouth,  in 
Espiritu  Santo  Hay. 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo  (g>%'}l-dUlr/pA  e-diirgo), 
village  of  Mexico,  in  the  F«Hleral  district;  at 
the  foot  of  the  (tuadalupe  Mountain;  3  m.  N. 
of  Mexico  City;  is  ceh'braU'd  for  a  chapel 
built  on  the  spot  wli«*re,  it  is  sai*!.  the  Virgin 
Mary  apiM'arecl  to  an  Indian  lad,  173(>;  the 
\'irgin  or  Guadalu|H'  having  lHi*n  proclaim(*<l 
the  espei'ial  patron«'ss  «>f  the  liiiiians,  1734. 
The  shrine  is  yearly  visit*^!  by  thousands  of 
pilgrims,  and  is  very  richly  ornament4Hl.  (tua- 
dalupe Hi<lalgo  gave  its  name  to  a  treaty, 
signtnl  there.  February  2,  1848,  iM'twwn  repre- 
wntatives  of  Mexico  an<l  the  l^  S.,  by  which 
the  war  was  brought  Ui  an  end,  ami  Texas, 
California,  an<l  the  inti'rvening  t(*rritory  were 
cetled  to  the  V.  S. 

Guadalupe  (gA  dil  lop')  Moun'tains,  range  of 
X\V.  T«*\as  and  of  New  Mexico;  l>etween  the 
Kio  Grande  and  the  Pecim.  forming  a  long 
spur  of  the  K«M*ky   Mountain  system. 
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Guadeloupe,  one  of  the  Lesaer  Antilles,  in 
the  \V,  Indii'i*;  bt'twf'en  Dijminiea  and  Antigua; 
areA,  H88  sq.  m.  Prt>p<»rly  it  ia  coiupiHinl  of 
two  istands,  separated  by  a  nurrow  fltrnit  called 
Riviere  Sal^e,  or  Salt'  River.  The  VV,  and 
larger  part  is  known  as  Guadeloupe  proper* 
or  sometimea  Baaise  Terre,  from  tbe  capitttl 
town;  it  is  entirely  mountainous,  the  highest 
peak  being  an  active  or  har*ily  quiescent  vol- 
cano called  the  Suufri^re,  4,8 5 H  ft,  above  the 
sea.  The  K.  portion,  or  Grande  Terre,  is  main- 
ly a  coral  foruiation,  and  nuwhere  more  than 
351)  ft.  high.  Guadeloupe  belongs  to  France, 
ond  is  ruled  by  a  governor  and  elected  councih 
United  to  it  are  the  neighboring  small  istandA 
of  Marie  Galante,  Lea  Saintes,  IMsirade,  and 
P«tite  Terre,  with  St,  Barth^lemy  and  the 
French  part  of  St.  Martin.  Including  the  de- 
pendencies, the  population  {HMJH)  was  190,273. 
|«ss  than  a  sixth  whites,  the  rest  negroes  and 
mulattos.  t>iigar,  coffee,  and  cacao  are  the 
principal  products.  Capital,  Baa^  Terre,  but 
Fointe  Si  Pitre  is  the  largest  town.  Guade- 
loupe was  discovered  by  Cohonbus,  1-103;  set- 
tled by  the  French,  1(J33,  who  finally  drove 
out  the  Carihs.  The  British  have  t^iken  it 
fuur  times,  but  it  has  remained  a  French  pos- 
session since    1H15. 

GuAdiaJia  (g^'ii-d5-ii'n^),  river  of  Spain; 
rises  in  the  Sierra  Alcaraz,  in  I^a  Mancha; 
runa  for  n  distance  of  30  m.  under  giound; 
passes  thruugli  Loi  Mancha  and  E^'^treniadura, 
enters  the  Portuguese  province  of  Alemtejo, 
and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  after  a  course  of 
316  m.  It  is  navigable  only  for  aUmt  35 
ni.  Its  chief  affluents  are:  on  the  right,  the 
Giguela;  on  the  left,  the  Javalon  and  the 
Ardila. 

GuaUcum     (gw&'y&-ktlni).      See    Liqnum- 

Guaira  (gwl'ril),  La«  port  of  Venezuela.  See 
La  GiTAiBA. 

Guam  (gwH^tn),  largest  Island  in  the  Mari- 
aaaa  or  Ladroiie  group  in  the  Pacific  Ocean; 
arefti  200  sq.  m.;  pop.  abt.  ll,tMKI;  capital, 
Agana.  The  island  was  seized  by  the  U.  S, 
during  the  war  with  Spain,  1808,  and  was 
ceded  by  Spain  in  the  treaty  of  peace;  since 
then  it  has  been  quite  thoroughly  Anierican- 
ized,  and  brought  into  close  touch  with  the 
world  at  large  by  meanH  of  the  ciible  couiioct- 
ing  San  Francisco  with  Manila,  in  the  Philip- 
pines, which  has  a  landing  ulation  here.  It  is 
directly  in  the  line  of  travel  between  the  U*  8. 
and  the  Philippines,  and  has  become  an  im- 
portant coaling  station.  The  products  of  the 
island  are  maize,  copra,  rice*  and  sugar,  be- 
sides valuable  timber- 

Guanaco  (gwfl  nil'kd),  kind  of  llama  found 
frcim  the  highlands  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  to 
the  plains  of  Patagonia,  and  even  on  some  of 
the  adjacent  islands;  stands  about  3  ft.  high 
at  the  shoulder.  This  animal  i^  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Patagonion  Indians,  not  only 
furnishing  them  with  the  major  part  of  their 
foodf  but  providing  them  with  clothing  as  well. 

Goanajnato  (gwit-nii-hwiL'tO),  capital  of  the 
state  of  Guanajuato;  in  the  valley  of  the 
Guanajuato  River,  6,663  ft.  above  the  aea;  has 


many  hamkome  buildings,  including  tlie  gov* 
ernni**nt  palace,  mint,  and  Jesuit  church.  There 
is  an  ancient  uiiiverHity,  little  fret|uent«Ml.  The 
••surrounding  regiun  prcfM^nta  a  Hiiigular  appear- 
ance,  owing  to  the  mining  village*  on  the  hilla 
and  the  many  eHtablishmentfl  fur  treating  gold 
and  silver  ore  in  the  valleys.  Pop.  { 1900) 
41,480. 

Guano  (gwU'no)*  properly,  the  accumulated 
excrement  of  birds,  Humboldt  found  guano 
depo*iited  in  layers  50  to  (JO  ft.  thick  on  the 
granite  of  many  islands  alf  the  coast  of  Peru, 
and  estimated  that  centuries  must  have  pa-H-^inJ 
over  in  order  to  form  these  beds.  Abt.  1H40, 
Peruvian  guano  was  introduced  into  tireat 
Britain,  and,  1842.  the  Government  began  to 
export  it.  The  value  of  gu;im>  as  a  fertilirer 
and  the  high  price  it  comnmudcil  led  to  the 
search  for  and  the  discovery  iif  similar  dej^wmit^ 
on  the  coast  of  Thili  and  Peru,  in  S.  Africa, 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  price  of  the  commoility 
fell.  The  Chiiieliji  iHlands,  the  first  8<jurce  of 
supply  of  Peru  V inn  guan«j,  beeame  exhausttnl 
1874,  and  the  LiuanajM;  Islands  and  others  are 
now  drawn  on. 

Guano  of  hjw  grade  is  supplied  by  many 
islands  of  the  Pacilic,  several  of  which  are  in 
the  Auckland  gruup.  An  act  of  the  U.  S.  Con- 
gress, I85(i,  granted  protection  to  citt/.ens  who 
should  occupy  and  operate  unclaimed  deposits 
of  guano,  and,  1851),  no  lei*s  than  forty -eight 
inlands  had  been  thu^i  sc*€Ured.  '*  Bat  guano/* 
cnnsisting  of  the  dung  of  bats  and  birds,  is 
formed  in  the  cavea  of  many  warm  countries. 
The  so-called  *Ml»h  guano"  is  the  refuse  of 
lishea  caught  for  their  oil.  It  has  a  high  but 
unequal  value  as  a  fertilizer,  and  is  prepared 
chiellv  in  Norway  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  U.  S. 

Pho.sphatic  guanos  are  found  on  certain  W. 
India  islands  and  in  S.  Carolina  and  Florida. 

As  to  composition,  guanos  are  amjuoniacal 
or  phosphatic.  Ammoniae^l  compounds  are 
moat  abundant  in  guanos  found  where  the  rain- 
fall is  light  and  the  subsoil  compact  and  clayey. 
An  abundant  rainfall  h^aches  out  these  com- 
pounds, and  the  earthy  parts  alone  remain. 
The  phoBphatic  character  of  guano  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  birds  depositing  it  feed  large- 
ly upon  fish.  The  constituents  of  guano  of 
fertilizing  value  are  the  ammonia  and  ammo- 
nia-forming compounds,  phosphoric  acid  and 
[H)tash.  There  are  no  dellnitA*  rules  as  to  what 
Hoil  will  be  most  lK*nefited  by  guano.  Peru- 
vian guano  should  not  be  applied  to  crops  in 
its  pure  state,  but  should  Iw  mixetl  with  four 
times  its  weight  of  goiKl  soil,  thus  avoiding 
the  danger  of  injury  to  the  iM*ed, 

Guantanamo  (gwHntK'na-mftK  city  of  Cn\m: 
provin»v  of  Santiago  de  C*uba;  on  the  Gua>«o 
lliver;  15  m.  from  Catmanerra.  its  port  on 
Guantanamo  Bay,  one  of  tlie  largest  cities  i»n 
the  S.  coast;  exjMirts  sugar  and  lumtier,  and 
is  in  the  chief  coff<H>' growing  district  of  Cuba. 
The  V.  S.  Govt,  has  a  naval  station  an  Guau- 
tananio  Bay.  On  the  surrender  of  Santiago^ 
in  the  Spanish-American  War,  IftUM,  Gen. 
Kwers,  of  the  C  S.  army,  demandeil  the  kut* 
render  of  Guantanamo,  and  received  il>  July 
25th.     Pop.  of  city   (1900)   7,137. 
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GuJir'aiity,  promise  by  a  person  that  some 
other  person  (called  the  principal)  shall  pay 
a  debt  or  discharge  some  duty  or  perform 
•ome  act,  and  to  answer  for  the  consequences 
if  the  principal  fails  to  do  what  is  thus  prom- 
ised. I'nder  the  statute  of  frauds  all  con- 
tracts of  guaranty  must  be  in  writing.  Every 
indorser  of  negotiable  paper  is  in  fact  a  guar- 
antor, but  with  peculiar  rights  and  duties  not 
known  to  common  guarantors.  Every  surety 
is  also  a  guarantor,  but  suretyship  is  a  wider 
term.  A  guaranty  is  not  in  general  negotia- 
ble. The  party  who  is  guarantied  (called  the 
guarantee)  must  preserve  all  the  securities  he 
haM  of  the  principal  debtor  unimpaired,  be- 
cause the  guarantor  is  entitled  to  them  if  he 
haji  to  pay  the  debt;  and  the  guarantee  must 
act  with  entire  fairnesx  toward  the  guarantor, 
and  do  all  that  can  properly  be  done  to  lessen 
his  burden.  Thus  an  agreement  between  the 
guarantied  creditor  and  the  principal  to  reduce 
the  d«*bt  shall  be  understtMHl  to  inure  to  the 
lienefit  of  the  guarantor,  and  the  guaranty  shall 
be  proportionately  reduct*d. 

A  guaranty  is  not  valid  until  it  is  accepted, 
whatever  l>e  the  consideration  and  whether  it 
be  in  writing  or  not;  but  acooptance  may  \m 
implied  from  circumstanceH.  Any  maU'rial 
change  in  the  ext<*nt,  terniH.  or  charactt»r  of  the 
principal's  liability  disohargeti  the  guarantor, 
even  though  the  change  Ik*  in  no  way  injurious 
to  him.  He  may  aHH«»nt  to  it,  however,  and 
will  then  be  hehl.  A  guaranty  in  international 
law  is  a  compact  by  which  a  power  not  a 
party  to  a  treaty  promises  its  aid  in  the 
event  of  certain  speoitic  promist»s  made  in  the 
treaty  Wing  violated  by  one  of  the  powers 
party  to  the  treaty.  Such  a  guaranty  may 
rrfer  to  the  promise  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
or  to  cede  territory,  to  one  relating  to  the 
integrity  of  a  state,  the  right  of  succession, 
rt'ligious  franchises,  etc. 

Guaranys,  or  Guaranis  (g\*a-rU-mV).  great 
rac**  of  S.  American  Indians  who.  at  the  time 
«»f  the  conquest,  occupiiMl  most  of  the  present 
territory  of  Paraguay,  witli  portions  of  S.  lira- 
ril  andNE.  Argentina,  and  much  of  Truguay. 
Hy  language  an<l  customs  thoy  were  closely 
al*lie<l  t«>  the  Tupfs  of  lirazil.  The  (Juaranys 
liv«Hi  in  tixed  villages;  they  had  made  some 
little  progress  in  primitive  arts,  had  no  re- 
ligitm  lH»yond  a  vague  fear  of  denums  ami  re- 
sj>ect  for  their  miHlioine  men.  Many  of  the 
first  conquerors  forme<l  unions  witli  the  (Jua- 
rany  women,  and  <luarany,  in  a  corrupt  ft)rm, 
and*  with  mueli  intermixture  of  Spanish,  Ih»- 
canie  the  common  lan^ruage  of  Paraguay,  where 
it  is  still  gi'uerally  spoken.  The  population  of 
Paraguay  is  mainly  <i<'rive<l  from  the  mixture 
of  the  (luarany  and  Spanish  races.  A  few 
hordes.  AS  the  Ka  As  of  tlie  upper  ParanA,  re- 
main in  a  wild  state,  and  the  hulians  of  the 
dispute<l  territory  of  Misxiones,  lM'tw«»«»n  .Ar- 
gentina and   Hra/.il,  are  >i\\\  calle<l  (Juaranys. 

Guardi  (go  ilr'de),  Francisco,  17P2  03;  Vene- 
tian painter;  a  follower  of  (analetto,  whose 
flrawings  he  S4inwtimes  paint«'<i.  which  accounts 
for  his  work  In-int;  often  taken  for  Canaletto's, 
He  had  great  facility  of  invention.  an<I  his 
rapidity  was  remarkable.     He  often  painted  a 


picture  in  three  days.  Many  of  Guardi 's  works 
are  in  England,  but  four  of  the  best  are  in 
Venice. 

Guardaftti  (gw&r-dii-fwO'),  Cape,  the  eastern- 
most point  of  Africa;  in  lat.  11^  50'  N.,  Ion. 
61**  21'  E. 

Guar'diaii,  one  who  guards,  or  has  the  care 
and  charge  of  another.  Guardians  of  infants 
(minors)  were,  at  common  law:  1.  Guardians 
by  nature,  by  which  is  meant  that  guardian- 
ship which  belonged  to  the  ancestor,  in  respect 
to  the  heir  apparent.  It  extended  only  to  the 
care  of  the  person.  2.  Guardians  by  nurture. 
This  guardianship  also  extended  only  to  the 
person,  and  terminated  when  the  ward  was 
fourteen  years  of  age.  It  was  given  to  the 
father,  and,  if  no  father,  to  the  mother.  3. 
Guardians  in  socage,  limited  to  cases  where  the 
minor  had  lands  by  descent;  and  this  guard- 
ianship extended  over  these  lands  and  the  per- 
son also,  until  the  ward  was  fourUnm  years  of 
age.  It  fell  to  the  next  of  blood  to  whom  the 
inheritance  could  not  descend.  4.  Guardians 
by  statute*;  and  5,  guardians  by  will,  or  testa- 
mentary guardians.  These  last  two  are  almost 
the  only  ones  known  practically  in  the  U.  S., 
whereby  a  father  has  power  to  appoint  by  will 
a  guardian  for  his  minor  children;  and  ii  such 
ap]M)intment  be  not  made,  or  fails,  the  Court 
of  Probate,  or  some  other  court  exercising  sim- 
ilar powers,  makes  the  appointment. 

Besides  the  general  guardian,  it  is  c(mimon 
for  courts  to  appoint  a  guardian  ad  litem 
("  for  the  suit"),  to  represcmt  the  ward  in  the 
S4»ttlement  of  the  guardian*s  accounts,  or  in 
or  for  any  other  legal  proccH'dings.  Guardians 
are  also  apiK>inted  generally  in  the  V.  S.  for 
the  insane  and  for  spendthrifts,  thcmgh  in  these 
lattt»r  cases  they  are  usually  termed  commit- 
tees of  the  person  for  the  insane  or  committt»es 
of  the  property  for  s|Hmdthrifts  and  drunk- 
ards. 

(Guardianship  is  a  persimal  trust,  and  the 
guardian  cannot  act  for  his  own  Ixmefit  by  ma- 
nipulating tlie  pn)perty  of  his  ward.  This 
property  must  b*'  kept  in  protluctive  cimditi<m, 
and  undue  neglect  in  investing  funtls  will  sub- 
jiM!t  the  guardian  to  pay  int<»rest,  even  com- 
{K)und  int*»rest  in  the  cas4»  <>f  gross  delinquency. 
l)ealings  b<»tw«»<'n  a  guardian  and  ward  are 
closely  8crutini/.«Ml  by  tin'  courts,  so  that  no 
unfair  advantage  shall  he  taken  even  after  the 
guardianship  has  terminated.  A  guardian's 
eompensati<m  is  usually  tl\e<l  by  law  as  a  j>er- 
centage  u|>on  moneys  rweivtnl  an<l  paid  out. 

Guarini  (gwU  re'ne),  Giambattista,  1537- 
HWl:  Italian  |MK't;  b.  Venice;  Ufame  Prof,  of 
Hi'Ues-lettres  at  Ferrara,  \:uu  \  was  empU>ye<l 
on  liiplomatic  niissi<ins  by  Alfon.s<»  I],  d'Kste; 
subsequently  hovered  alwu'it  the  little  amrta  of 
Italy;  was 'often  involve*!  in  lawsuits;  was  a 
frieml  of  Tasao,  though  their  relations  Ix'came 

jstraimHl;  was  ehH»te<l  Prince  of  the  Umoristi 
in  Home,  ItUl;  wrote  "Pastor  Fido "  (The 
Faithful   Swain),   publishtMl.    1590,   a   pastoral 

1  tragi -come<ly  in  verse,  an<l  t<»  the  twentieth 
iMlition.  1(102,  adjoine<l  a  treatise  on  tragi - 
conu'^ly  |KM»try;  also  a  prom*  comedy,  a  treatise 

'  on  political  liberty,  and  other  works. 
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Cuarino  (gwilre'nu)  da  Vero'na,  137^^-1460; 
Italian  huinonist;  h*  Verona;  studitHl  Grt*t?k 
luitler  CUrymjJoras  in  Constantinopk*;  UvlhI  in 
Florence,  1405-14^  teaching  and  lecturinj^';  in 
Venice  abt.  1415-18  j  in  Verona,  wli<*re  he  Imd 
extraordinary  success,  abt.  1421-29;  in  Ferriira 
after  1429,  acting  as  interpreter  at  the  coun- 
cil, and  a^  tutor  to  the  iMejfitimate  mm  nf 
Nicnlo  d*E«te;  also  afk»r  1436  was  Prof,  of 
Gr<*ek  and  Latin  and  of  Rhetoric  in  the  univer- 
fiity;  wrote  achool  books  and  translated  clasfli- 
caf  works;  aided  greatly  in  the  revival  of 
claasical  studies. 

Guamerius  (p^HrnflVl-flB),  or  Guarneri 
(giR^ttrnA're).  family  name  of  certain  violin 
makers  of  Cremona  in  the  seven t<M'nth  ttn<l 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  most  famous  of  the 
family  waa  Gicsitpe  Antonio,  1083-1745, 
known  as  Guabnew  del  GesO,  who»e  beat 
work  ranks  with  the  finest  Amati  and  Stradi- 
vari  instrumenta. 

Gnastalla  (gwils-tRrillK  town;  province  of 
Riggo  neir  Emilia,  Italy,  which,  together  with 
several  large  villages — *o  near  as  to  be  almost 
pitburbs — formed  the  little  duchy  of  Gua^talla. 
This  duchy  wns  given  in  dower  by  Nupoieon  I 
to  his  sister  Paulina.  Afterwards  it  was  ad- 
judged by  the  allied  powers,  1S15,  to  the  ex- 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and,  1H60,  it  aTinexed 
itself  to  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  town, 
which  is  situated  on  the  Po,  1!)  m.  NE.  of 
Parma,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  and  haa  a  achool 
of  uiusic.     Pop.  abt.  3,000. 

Guatemala  (gwa-til'ma'lH),  republic  of  Cen- 
tral America;  bounded  N.  by  Mexico,  E.  by 
British  Honduras,  and  iSE.  by  Honduras  and 
8an  Salvador;  area,  48,290  sq.  ra.  It  has  a 
full  coast  line  on  the  Paeilic  on  the  SVV',,  but 
reaches  the  Caribbean  8e4i  only  at  the  head  t»f 
the  Gulf  of  Honduras.  Surface  geni-rally 
mountainous,  the  main  chain  running  parallel 
to  the  Pacific  and  ab<:>ut  45  ni,  distant ;  vol- 
canic sunuiiits  numerous,  one  of  them,  the  Vol- 
ean  de  Agua,  having  an  altitude  of  KlJiiO  ft.: 
disantrous  eruptitma  occur,  and  earthquakes 
are  not  unknown;  streams  numerous,  those  on 
the  VV.  side  reaching  the  Pacific  after  a  short 
course,  those  on  the  N.  and  NE.  passing  into 
Mpj(icu  and  British  Honduras;  largest  river, 
the  Motagua  (250  m.)  on  a  branch  of  which 
is  the  capital:  most  important  lake,  Ixabal  or 
Golfo  Dulce,  comiected  with  the  sea  by  a  broad, 
straittike  river,  permitting  free  navigation  for 
50  m.  inland;  climate  healthful  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  swamps  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  temperate  rm  elevations  between  1,300  and 
4,000  ft,;  rainfall  from  50  to  80  in.,  and  great^ 
est  on  the  coasit;  weather  often  tempestuous 
during   lite  summer   rainy   season. 

Gold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  copper,  manganese, 
antimony,  stilpliur,  salt,  lignite,  marble,  and 
lithographic  stone  are  found,  but  are  little 
worketl;  magnificent  forests  abound.  Chief  ag- 
ricultural products,  colTee,  cocoa,  maize,  hari- 
cot beans,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  bananas; 
horses  ure  mnall  but  excellent:  cattle  and  sheep 
•re  raisifd  Ut  some  extent:  woolen  and  cotton 
gr>od^.  earthenware,  bricks,  e**ment,  furniture, 
ami  rijjai's  an'  iiiurmf;ieliir»*d;  chief  exports. 
mainly  lu  Uermany.  the  U.  S.,  and  the  United 


Kingdom,  coffee,  rubU*r,  sugar,  timber,  hides, 
and  bsiiianaH;  principal  ports,  San  Jos^,  t>cos, 
au«i  Champerico  on  the  Paeilic.  and  Puerto 
Barrios  awl  LivingHton  on  the  Atlantic.  There 
are  alM.>ut  500  m.  of  railroad.  Roads  are  few, 
and  eomnumicatiou  over  the  country  is  gener- 
ally by  mule  paths. 

The'  republic  is  divided  into  twenty-two  de- 
partments. The  government  is  representative, 
and  the  power  is  vested  in  a  National  Assem* 
Illy,  the  members  of  which  are  elet;t4Ml  by  uni* 
versal  sulfrage  for  four  years,  a  Council  of 
State  of  thirteen  members,  partly  elect^nl  by 
the  National  Assembly,  and  a  president  elected 
for  six  years.  Nearly  half  the  revenue  is  from 
duties^  and  moat  of  the  remainder  from  taxes 
on  spirits,  tobacco,  etc.  More  than  two  tbirda 
of  the  expenditure  is  for  public  debt,  tnlucation* 
and  war.  Roman  C'atholicism  is  the  prevail- 
ing religion,  but  all  other  creeds  have  complete 
liberty  of  worship.  Education  is  frw*  and  com- 
pulsory. The  higher  educational  institutions 
include  schools  for  law,  me<licine,  engineering, 
a  national  conservatory  of  niHsic,  a  scluKd  of 
handicraft  for  women,  a  school  of  art,  and  a 
German  school  endowetl  by  the  Gernum  Govt. 
The  population  {mil)  was  l,8rt:i,000;  about 
sixty  per  cent  Indians,  remainder  mostly  half 
castes.  Descendants  of  pure  European  blood 
are  rare.  The  Indian  population  is  (|uiet  and 
inoffensive  except  when  under  political  or  re* 
ligious  excit^^ment.  Cock  fighting  and  bull 
baiting  are  the  common  amusements.  Capital 
of  the  republic  Guatemala  la  Nueva;  other 
large  towns,  Quezaltenungo,  Cohan,  Totonica- 
pam,  and  San  Pedro. 

The  native  races,  who  appear  to  have  reach e<l 
a  high  degree  of  civilisation,  were  cimqnered, 
1524,  by  the  Spaniards  under  Pedro  de  Al va- 
ra do,  who  established  the  audience  and  captain 
generalcy  of  Guatemala,  embracing  all  of  Cen- 
tral America  to  the  Bay  of  Chiriqui  and  Chia- 
pas, The  country  achieved  its  independence, 
1821;  soon  after  joined  the  Mexican  Empire 
of  Iturbide,  but  again  Ixrame  intlependtMit, 
1823;  waa  a  part  of  the  Central  American  Con* 
federation,  1824-20;  for  many  years  was  more 
or  less  dominated  by  Salvador;  regainefi  ita 
autonomy,  1851;  warred  with  Salvador,  1863, 
and  its  ally  Honduras,  and  conauere<l  tliem; 
again  enga'geil  in  war  with  Salvador,  1006, 
forces  of  the  latter  country  having  invaded  her 
territory,  hut  after  suffering  defeat  on  Salva- 
doriau  soil,  eonclud«nl  an  armistice,  and 
through  the  offices  of  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico  con- 
sented to  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Guatemala  la  Antigua  ( — &n-t^'gwil),  or  Old 

Guatemala,  frequently  called  merely  Antigua; 
former  capital  of  the  republic  of  the  sanMi 
name.  destroye*l  by  an  earthquake,  1773»  was 
situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  15  m.  W.  of  the 
present  capital.  A  still  older  Guatemala 
washed  away  by  the  Volcan  de  Agua  sevent 
years  after  it  was  founded  by  Alvarado, 

Guatemala  la  Nueva  (— nft-A'vIl),  or  Hew 
Guatemala,  capital  of  the  republic  of  the  same 
name;  106  m.  WNW.  of  San  Salvador.  It  haa 
several  large?  and  attractiiro  op-n  squares  or 
pla;ras.  The  principal  building  is  the  cathe- 
dral,   erected     1780.      There    are    twenty  four 
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oilwr  churches,  a  hospital,  a  university,  a  poly- 
tcehnie  college,  a  medical  school,  the  govern- 
Bcnt  buildings,  a  mint,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. The  educational  advantages  are  the  best 
in  Central  America,  and  include,  besides  the 
oniTeraity,  a  normal  school,  a  polytechnic,  a 
military  college,  and  several  schools  for  girls. 
An  excellent  museum  was  founded  and  is  main- 
tained by  the  Socied&d  £con6mica.  Cotton, 
yam,  muslins,  artificial  flowers,  and  articles 
of  silver  are  manufactured.  Its  general  air 
of  brightness  and  prosperity  has  caused  the 
citT  to  be  called  the  Paris  of  America.  Pop. 
(19CM)  96,500. 

Gnstemotxin  (gwAtft-mdt-s^n'),  or  Goate- 
Boc  (gwA'tft-muk),  also  written  Ouatemozin, 

QUAUHTElfOTZIN,    Ql.'AUIITEMOC,    CUAUHTEMOC, 

etc.,  abt.  1407-1525;  last  Aztec  sovereign  of 
Mexico.  He  was  a  nephew  of  Montezuma  II; 
was  one  of  the  leaders  against  the  Spaniards, 
1520;  Bubseuuently  became  high  priest,  and  on 
the  death  of  Cuitlahuatzin,  1520,  was  elected 
sovereign;  defended  Mexico  against  ('ort^  in 
the  famous  siege,  1521;  on  the  fall  of  the  city 
attempted  to  escape,  but  was  captured.  Cortes 
at  first  protectiHl  him,  but  later  he  permitted 
him  to  be  tortured  in  an  unavailing  attempt  to 
make  him  tell  where  treasure  ha<I  been  con- 
cealed. He  and  other  captive  chiefs  were 
forced  to  accompany  Cort<^s  on  his  march  to 
Honduras,  1524;  on  the  way  he  was  accused  of 
inciting  a  revolt,  and  was  hanged  in  Tabasco. 

^  Guava  ( gw&' v& ) , 

^^  ^m  the    fruit    of    the 

^K^V'  genus        Paidiumf 

^^H^H^^  certain  small  trees 

■^H^^^^  and  shrubs  of  the 

mSi^w    —  myrtle    family    of 

the  Asiatic  and 
American  tropics. 
They  are  culti- 
vaU'd  in  nearly 
all  warm  climates, 
whon*  they  yield 
important  d(*ssert 
fruits,  that  of  1\ 
pyriferum  (white 
guttva)  Ix'ing  the 
Ix'st.  From  this 
is  made  the  gua- 
va jelly. 

Guaviare  (gwa- 
ve-ii're),  river  of 
S.  America,  W. 
branch  of  the  Or- 
inoco; rising  on  the  K.  slope  of  the  Andi>s, 
S.  of  itogolA.  Colonihiu.  and  flowing  K. 
through  a  little-known  ro^non:  lonj^th  about 
725  m.;  is  navigable  through  about  two  thirds 
of  its  course. 

Guayaquil  (gwl  U-ki'l'),  principal  port  of  en- 
try and  iargi'st  city  of  Kfuador;  on  the  estuary 
fif  the  <tuayaquil,  tir  (Juayas;  about  40  m.  from 
the  gulf.  The  river  forms  an  excellent  port, 
but  very  larg»»  vi's^cls  can  only  reach  it  at 
high  tide;  they  j/enerally  anelior  in  the  gulf. 
More  than  half  i>f  tli<>  total  foreign  commerce 
of  ficuador  centers  here,  the  principal  exports 
being    cacao,    rubber.    cotre«',    hides,    und    ivory 
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nuts.  Guayaquil  was  founded,  1635,  on  the 
site  of  an  Indian  town.  It  has  suffered  fre- 
quently from  earthquakes,  fires,  pirates,  and 
revolutions.     Pop.   (1907)   abt.  80,000. 

Guayaquil,  Gulf  of,  inlet  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
dividing  the  coast  of  Ecuador,  at  lat.  3®  S.; 
is  the  largest  gulf  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  8. 
America,  and  forms  the  best  and  most  secure 
harbor.  At  its  mouth  it  is  140  m.  wide,  nar- 
rowing ffradually  and  divided  within  by  the 
island  of  Puna. 

Gud'geon,  very  common  fresh-water  fish  of 
Europe;  of  the  carp  family;  is  a  bold  biter, 
and  is  taken  in  large  quantities  with  nets; 

^^  QuiMlilOflf. 

seldom  exceeds  8  in.  in  length.  The  Niagara 
gudgeon  is  caught  in  the  Niagara  River,  and  is 
only  5  in.  long. 

Gudgeon,  or  Jour'nal,  metallic  end  of  a  re- 
volving shaft  in  machinery,  or  a  piece  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  shaft  to  receive  the  wear  and 
tear  of  friction.  Gudgeons  turn  in  journal 
boxes,  on  brass.  Babbitt  metal,  lignum-vits,  or 
other  bearings. 

Gue'beri,  or  Gheberi  (g^'b^ns),  those  who 
belong  to  the  Persian  sect  of  fire  worshipers, 
and  f()llow  the  religion  taught  bv  Zoroaster. 
A  few  thousands  are  still  fcmnd  in  Persia. 
In  W.  India  the  Guebers  or  Parsees,  as  they 
are  also  called,  number  abt.  94,000.  See 
Parsees. 

Guelder  (g«rdir)  Rose.    See  Snowball. 

Guelph  (gw^lf),  Canadian  city  on  the  Grand 
River  in  Wellington  Co.,  Ontario.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  center  of  a  very  fine  farming 
district;  contains  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Agricultural 
Capital "  of  Canada.  It  has,  besides  manu- 
factures of  agricultural  implements,  musical 
instruments,  cereals,  woolens,  and  carpets. 
Pop.   145,000. 

Guelph  Fund,  name  applied  to  the  property 
of  48,000,000  mk.  ($12,000,000)  granted  by 
Prussia  to  the  deposed  King  George  V  of  Han- 
over, September  29,  1867,  but  taken  from  him, 
1868,  on  his  persistent  refusal  to  renounce  his 
title  to  the  throne.  The  fund  was  kept  by 
Prussia  and  the  income  devoted  to  combating 
Guelph  intrigues.  In  1892  the  entire  income 
of  the  fund  was  restored  to  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
Wrland,  son  of  the  ex-king.  In  Germany  the 
fund  was  often  spoken  of  as  the  **  Reptile 
Fund,"  and  was  sup|N>sefl  by  some  to  have  been 
4iseii  by  Prince  Bismarck  in  bribing  the  press. 
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Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  (gIl/^1  llnz),  nAmes 
nf  two  mf^ilitr^vul  fuctiimt*,  (irat  employed  hi 
the  twelfth  century-  In  the  C4inte«i  li«*tweeii 
tho  onjiiirt*  un<l  tho  t-'burch,  the  nam**  of  Guelph 
t literally  "whelp")  waa  equivalent  t>  a  parti- 
Ban  of  the  Church,  and  that  of  Ghibc^lline  (froni 
O.  H.  Germ.  Waiblinffcn,  a  proper  name)  to 
a  partisan  of  tli<^  empire.  One  tradition  Btatea 
that  in  the  battle  near  Weinsberg,  Gennany, 
1140,  the  trmipa  of  Conrad  III  of  Suabia  took 
fur  their  war  cry  Hie  Gieblingen  tGiehlingen 
or  Waiblingen  was  a  Suabian  fortress),  and 
those  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  Welf  VI ^  that 
of  Hie  Welf!  These  desigiiatmnA,  probably, 
paaeed  into  Italy  with  the  HohenataufeEi 
Ruabiana  or  Waiblinj^en,  againet  whom  the 
Itftliana  fought  untier  the  i^uidftnce  or  the  in- 
spiration of  Alexander  III  and  his  succesaorB. 
The  German  followers  of  the  Ruabiana,  having 
eome  into  Italy,  may  themselveB  have  given 
the  name  of  Guelphs  to  their  new  enemies.  In 
1 3:1 4  Pope  B<*nedict  XII  prohibited  under  pain 
of  banishment  the  employment  of  theae  epi- 
tbeta. 

The  wars  of  the  Gue1ph»  and  Ghibellinea  were 
of  no  great  duration  in  Germany,  but  they  long 
raged  in  Italy*  The  pope  declarwl  for  the 
Guelpba.  The  Lombard  citieH  formed  their 
leugu©  in  favor  of  the  Guelpbic  princes,  while 
a  similar  league,  under  the  patronage  espe- 
daily  of  Pavia,  declared  for  the  Hohenutaufen, 
by  this  time  better  known  as  the  Ghibellineis. 
The  contest  became  a  private  feud  of  Italian 
factions ;  of  families  acmietimes  in  the  same 
city.  It  chiefly  d i at r acted  Verona,  Milan,  Flor- 
ence, Genoa,  and  Pisa.  Rome,  in  the  time  of 
Rienzi  (middle  of  the  fourte+^nth  century),  for 
yeara  vacilhited  between  oligarchy  and  democ- 
racy, Ghiliellinea  and  Gnelpha.  The  contests, 
after  de#M>lating  the  country  for  four  hundred 
years,  yielded  to  self -exhauat ion  and  the  dis- 
traction caused  by  the  French  invasion  of 
14f)4. 

Guelphi,  Or'der  of,  order  of  knighthood, 
founded  by  George  IV  of  England,  as  regent 
of  Hanover,  for  his  German  subji^cta,  but  con- 
ferred on  many  British  subjects  by  George  IV 
and  William  IV.  Its  members  are  not  reck- 
oned  as  knights  tn  Great  Britain,  and  aince 
the  extinction  of  Hanover  the  Prussian  Govt. 
does  not  recognize  its  existence. 

Guencke  (gft'rlk-d).  Otto  von,  1002-86;  Ger- 
man physicist;  b.  Magdeburg;  waa  burgomas- 
ter of  that  town,  1645-81;  invented  the  air 
pump,  1C50;  first  constructed  the  **  Magdeburg 
nemisphere  *^;  and  made  a  rude  barouiet-er, 

Guemaey  (gern'2<>),  second  largest  of  the 
Channel  islands;  has  a  varied,  fertile  surface, 
a  fine  clinmte,  and  a  thrifty  population,  who 
apeak  a  Normun  French  dialect,  and,  though 
subject  to  Great  Britain,  have  their  own  legis- 
lature; capital,  St.  Peter  Port;  area,  25  sq.  m.; 
pop.   (1901)    with  Ilenn  and  Jethou,  40J77* 

Oueroult  (ga  r6'),  Adolpbe,  l«l(V-72;  French 
writer  on  siK^ial  and  political  economy;  b. 
Badepont;  entered  the  St,  Simonian  Bclciety, 
1 8110;  was  for  years  a  foreign  oorreepondent 
of  the  Jtmmal  d*ft  Dt^baiii:,  French  consul 
at  Maxatlan,  1942-47.  at  Jasay,  1847-48;   be 
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camo  one  of  the  etlitors  of  Vlnduniric;  sub- 
chief  of  Le  CrMit  Fancier  i  founded  VOpinion 
Nationale;  was  in  the  Corps  L^gi^latif,  1803- 
OU,  and  was  a  distingutshe<l  opptment  of 
Cltraiuoiilatusni;  author  of  "The  Coloulal 
truest  ion  "  and  other  works. 

Guenazzi  (gwer-rat's^),  Francesco  Bomen- 
ko,  1804-73;  Italian  patriot  and  author;  b. 
Leghorn;  was  imprisoned^  1831,  for  publish- 
ing  '*  The  Battle  of  Benevcnto,"  a  romance 
filled  with  protests  against  tyranny,  and  ban* 
iahtHl  to  the  Island  of  Elba,  1834^  and  there 
wrote  his  masterpiece,  "  The  Siege  of  Klnr- 
ence,'*  which  powerfully  incited  the  Italian 
youth  to  rise  against  *'  the  foreigner.*'  **  Isa* 
bella  Orsini,"  **  Veronica  Cybo/*  and  "The  New 
TartMlTe "  followed.  In  1848  he  was  elected 
deputy;  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Capponi  min- 
istry was  chosen  triumvir  with  Montanelli  and 
Mazzini;  on  the  flight  of  the  grand  duke  wna 
proclaimtnl  republican  dictator,  but  irritated 
the  people,  and  on  the  restoration  of  the  grand 
duke  waa  pronectited,  and  in  Rptte  of  lii^  ad- 
mirable **  Apology,"  1857.  was  condemnetl  to 
periM-tual  exile;  in  Corsica  wrote  *'  Ik'atrtee 
Cenci  **  and  other  works;  removed  to  Genoa; 
restored  to  liljerty  and  action;  aat  in  the  Par- 
Uament  of  Turin,   1862,   1866- 

Guerrero  {ger-rrrS).  Vicente,  1782-1831; 
Mexican  military  ollicer;  b.  Tixtla;  won  di«- 
tion  as  a  leader  of  the  revolutionista  in  the 
Mexican  War  of  Independence;  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  army  which  dethroneii  Iturbide, 
1823;  subsequently  was  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive junta,  1823-24;  vice  president  of  the  Vic- 
toria administration,  1824-28;  led  nn  armed 
resistance  to  Pedraza,  Victorians  succ^'ssor,  and 
defeate<l  him;  was  made  president,  I82tl»  but 
was  supplanteti;  after  a  long  contest  was  be- 
trayed, captured  by  a  ruse,  and  after  a  court* 
martial   was  shot. 

Guerrilla  (ger-il'ia),  properly  the  name  of 
partisan  warfare,  but  applied  to  men  serving 
in  a  war  in  an  irregular,  unauthorized  manner. 
The  name  was  first  given  to  an  irregular  parti- 
san soldiery  of  Spain,  especially  to  that  which 
opfKMed  Napoleon's  armies  between  1808  and 
1815.  From  Spain  the  name  was  carried  to 
Spanish  America,  and  thence  to  the  U.  8.  In 
the  Civil  War  in  the  U.  8.  guerrilla  parties 
were  common  at  various  times  and  places  in 
the  border  states.  If  guerrillas  are  taken  cap- 
tive in  open  war  they  are  given  the  privilege 
of  combatants,  unless  their  conduct  has  optmly 
violated  the  rules  of  war  by  the  looting  of 
places  or  the  killing  of  persons. 

Guess,  George,  or  Sequoyah  ist^-quo'yllHU 
abt.  1770  1843;  f'herokt*e  half  brii*«l;  an  in- 
genious silversmith  previoii!i(  to  his  invention 
of  the  Cherokee  syllable  alphaU^t,  182lV,  con* 
taining  eightythree  ehuraeiera,  all  of  which 
are  applied  to  writing  and  printing  with  sue- 
cesa. 

GneuJC  (gB),  Ft.  "beggarn,'*  name  applietl 
at  the  court  of  the  regent  Margaret  of  Parma, 
1566,  to  the  confederated  nobles  and  others  of 
of  the  Ix)w  t'oiintriea  who  opposed  the  tyran* 
iiies  of  Philip  II,  and  espi-cially  th©  cstablish- 
iiti'ut  of  the  Inquisitioa.     The  'malcontents  at 
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oniv  ad<)pt4Hl  tlio  titUs  and  fought  long  and 
brawly  against  the  SpaniardH,  but  had  Hnally 
t«>  yieUI  to  HUporior  force. 

Guevara  (gil-vR'rii),  Antonio  de,  a))t.  1400- 
1545;  Spanish  writer;  b.  province  of  Alava; 
Uvanic  a  Francincan,  1528,  hut  livcKl  at  court 
and  enjoy«»<i  the  8i>ecial  favor  of  Charles  V, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  journeys  to  various 
parta  of  Kuropt*;    IxH^anie  court  preacher,   im- 

Ki>rial  hiHtoriographer,  Bishop  of  Guadix,  and 
ishop  of  Mundofle<lo;  had  great  popularity 
and  influence  as  an  author  in  Europe;  wrote 
'•  The  (lolden  B<M>k  of  Marcus  Aurelius,"  which 
was  translated  into  many  languages;  "  Famil- 
iar I><'tten4."  which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
••(Wdden  Kpistlfs";  "The  First  Ten  Cipsars," 
a  manual  for  the  etiiical  guidance  of  youthful 
royally,  and  other  works. 

Guevara,  Luis  V#laz  de,  1572-1044;  Spanish 
dramatist  and  nioTy  writer;  b.  I<}cija,  Anda- 
lusia; lN>came  a  favorite  at  the  court  of  Philip 
IV  by  reastm  of  his  wit;  works  include  400 
plays,  of  which  "  King  In'fore  Kin  "  is  the  lM»st, 
and  a  satiric  pros(>  sketch  entithMl  "  The  Limp- 
ing l)«'vil,"  wliich  was  copi«Ml  by  \a*  Sage  in  his 
*•  lK»vil  on  Two  Sticks." 

Guiana  (ge  U'nil),  a  region  in  the  NE.  part  of 
S.  Ani«*ri<'a,  embracing,  in  its  most  extcmh^tl 
s»'n«M»,  nil  the  territory  l>oun(h»<l  by  the  Atlantic, 
lhi»  Ama/on.  Hio  Negro,  Cassiquiare,  and  Ori- 
n«H*ii,  nr  an  ar«'a  of  more  than  8(M>.(KM>  sq.  m. 
Thi-*  is  un«M|ualIy  «Iivi«i«»<i  between  Hrazil,  Ven- 
f/iifia,  and  tlin*!'  Kuropran  colonies,  to  which 
th«*  name  is  applied  in  a  m<»re  n>^tricUHl  m'ns(>. 

Guiana,  Brit'ish,  cohmy  of  (Ireat  Britain  in 
S.  America,  boiiiuled  N.  by  the  Atlantic.  E.  by 
Diitt'h  (iuiana.  from  which  it  is  separate<l  by 
the  Corentyn  Kiver:  \V.  by  Ven«*7.uela,  S.  by 
I»r;i/ir.  area,  ?M».'277  s(|.  in.;  est.  |>op.  (11K)0) 
:;i Ml. ;«.'>•! ;  capital.  (!eorget<»wn;  surface  Hat  or 
i:  .iiiily  s«»  for  10  to  40  m..  then  rising  in  sand 
l:ilN  or  terrat'es,  and  finally  into  mountains, 
Nviiii'h  on  the  W.  «'\eee«l  S.OOO  ft.:  principal  riv- 
«i'.  tin-  l!-«-»M|nilMi.  l)«'Murara.  Herhiee.  an<I  i'o- 
r«'nt\n:  broad  savannas  between  the  Demerara 
and  Corentyn,  a  feature  of  the  interior;  cli- 
niat«»  genial  and  eipiabh'  except  on  tli»'  low 
gn'untj-*  of  the  eoa^^t;  mean  temperature.  81"; 
two  rainy  s«';iH»»ns  on  the  coast;  one.  April  to 
August  ill  the  interior;  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, mai/e.  wlieat,  rice,  sugar  can«»,  cacao, 
vanilla,  tobacco,  and  cinnamon;  gold  an<I  dia- 
ini>n>ls  are  mint'd;  chief  domestic  «'\ports, 
>u::ar.  molas».e«<.  rum.  halata.  cliarc«tal,  timber 
.md   \\«mhU,   r.iu    ;:oli|.  and   diamoiuN. 

The  cidoiiy  i'on-'i'-ts  of  thr***'  countries  (origi- 
Ti.illx  MettleniiMit-) .  Detinrara,  KsxequilM*.  and 
r»«il»ice.  Tlie  governor,  appointed  by  the 
t!«'\Mi.  is  as^JNti'.!  l»\  an  Kxecutive  Council  of 
^i\  m.'mlMT«».  an«l  a  L^'tri-^lat  i\<«  Council  of  three 
•  ll-iial  and  fi\i'  uiinlhcial  member**.  Tln're  are 
f.'itx  •>ne  piiiiMiN  '^choid-i.  four  se<*ondary 
•«  h<«»N.  an«I  five  under  dtriominational  man- 
au'-nieiit.  The  ».utrraLrc  is  re-*t ri<*t«'«l  t<)  alnmt 
'J.iMMi  xotiT-*.  Th."  i;«»maji  Dtitcli  law.  mo»litie«l 
b\  ••nler-*  in  council,  i-*  in  fiui-e  fur  <'i\il  <'aM's; 
tlif  criminal  law  i^  h.i'-.d  on  tl»:it  of  Crrat 
r>ritain.  Abtnit  hiilf  the  trade  is  witli  (I'nMt 
l'>ritain.     The  money    in  ordinary   u^e   is   Kng 
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lish,  with  a  small  circulation  of  "guilders" 
and  "  bits,"  local  coins.  The  colony  has  three 
short  railways  and  about  450  m.  of  regular 
river  navigation.  The  ordinary  language  is 
English,  and  nearly  all  the  ]H»pulati<m  is  gath- 
ered near  the  coast.  The  Dutch  attempt<><l  to 
form  a  settlement  on  the  Demerara,  1581; 
driven  out  by  the  Spaniards  ami  Indiann,  they 
returned,  1596,  and,  gaining  strength,  grad- 
ually spread  along  the  coasts.  In  1706  the 
colonies  were  taken  by  the  British;  they  were 
given  up  to  the  Batavian  republic,  18(52.  but 
retaken  by  the  British,  1803,  and  by  subscHiuent 
treaties  were  confirmed  to  Great  Britain. 

Guiana,  Dutch,  or  Surinam  (sA-rl-nllm'),  col- 
ony of  the  Netherlands  in  S.  America;  btmnd- 
ed  N.  bv  the  Atlantic;  E.  by  French  Guiana; 
S.  by  Brazil;  W.  by  Britinh  Guiana;  area, 
46,060  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1905)  abt.  75,465,  exclu- 
sive of  negro4>s  living  in  the  forests;  capital, 
ParamarilK)  on  the  Surinam;  physical  charac- 
U^r  and  climate;  nearly  the  same  as  tho»w>  uf 
British  Guiana;  chief*  river  the  ParamarilN); 
agriculture  almost  the  only  industry;  principal 
pnHlucts,  maize,  sugar  cane,  cotfi^e,  cacao,  rice, 
bananas;  g(d<l  is  mintnl  and  rum  and  molasses 
are  manufiictunHl. 

Tlie  c<dony  has  a  crown  governor,  nsMintiNl  by 
a  vice  president,  and  three  others,  th<»s«»  firm- 
ing an  exwutive  council.  There  is  an  aswni- 
bly  of  •*  staU's  "  <»f  four  memlM»rs  chos<>n  by  the 
governor,  and  one  for  every  200  ehH*ti>rs.  *  The 
laws  are  thom>  of  the  Netherlands.  The  coun- 
try is  diviil<Ml  into  Hixt<H>n  <listricts  anil  numer- 
ous conimun(>s.  The  oflicial  langiuige  is  Dutch, 
but  English  is  in  comm<m  um>  in  the  hirgiT 
towns.  The  prevailing  WK^ts  are  the  Moravian 
Brethren  and  Hef<»rnHMl  Luth<*ran  ( Protes- 
tant). There  are  no  railways.  an«l  the  tele- 
graph system  is  of  snuill  extent.  The  interior 
is  little  known.  The  territory  of  Dutch  (tuiana 
was  H4>tthHi  by  the  English.  l(ir»2.  and  nveivinl 
the  name  Surn*y-liam.  corrupte«l  to  Surinam. 
At  the  Peace  of  Breda.  ltJ(i7,  it  wa«*  given  to 
the  Netherlands  in  exchange  for  the  N«»w  Neth- 
erlands (New  Y<>rk).  Taken  by  the  British. 
1799,  it  was  given  up  to  the  Batavian  republic, 
1S02;  was  again  in  the  power  of  the  i{riti««h. 
1804  ItJ,  when  it  was  restorwl  by  the  P«»act»  of 
Paris. 

Guiana,  French,  or  Cayenne  (kA-yi^n'),  French 
colony  ami  penal  settlement  in  S.  America; 
Inmnded  N.  by  the  Atlantic;  E.  by  Brazil,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Oyapok  Kiver; 
S.  by  Brazil,  fn>m  which  it  is  s<*parat«Hl  by  the 
Tumuc  Iluniac  Mountains;  \V.  by  Dutch 
<ruiana.  from  which  it  i-*  separati^l  by  the 
Maroni  Kiver;  area.  :^t».r>0(»  sq.  m.;  |M»p.  (1901) 
.*<'J.tM)S.  mostly  negnn's  and  Asiatics.  !»ut  incbul- 
iiig  J.0*»7  hard  lalM»r  convict-*,  ami  l!.19.'l  persons 
e\ile<l  f«»r  \ari«»us  reasons;  chief  town  and 
only  seaport  Cayenm*.  The  coant.  low.  hot, 
and  unhealthful;  interior,  high,  rising  into 
mountains,  with  a  healthful  climate;  gold, 
iron,  silvi'r.  an«l  pho««phat«»s  are  workttl ;  sugar 
cane,  cotfii'.  «'acao.  mai/e.  nianim*.  tobacco,  in- 
»!igo.  rice,  ami  bananas  are  eultivat***!;  chief 
exports,  cacao.  g«dd.  phosphates.  wimmN.  ros<»- 
\vo«m1  es^enee,  and  hide'*;  n»ails  eonn<*<*ting  the 
capital  with  other  (vnters  of  iM>pulatiou  few; 
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pebooU  of  primary  grad^i  Cayenne  haa  a  ool* 


b»  colony  ts  ftdministered  hy  a  governor, 
Auiited  by  a  council  of  live  nK^mbers;  alao  has 
A  council  general  of  sixteen  members,  and  is 
repreaented  in  the  French  Parliament  by  one 
deputy.  The  French  attempted  settlements 
here  as  early  ajj  I6U4»  ami  a^ain*  lfi24;  Cayenne 
was  founded  1634;  but  all  the  efTorta  made  to 
eetabtish  a  strong  colony  ended  dittantrouMly, 
luid  several  times  the  country  was  abandoned. 
It  was  in  the  handtt  of  th^  Dutch,  lt>54-tl4; 
was  ravaged  and  abnndoni*d  bv  the  KuglUh, 
imi.  and  again  by  the  Diiteh,  'l676.  In  1703 
16,(K)0  coloniata  were  nent  out  from  France, 
and  within  two  years  13,<K>0  of  them  died  of 
dlse^ise  and  hardship.  During  the  French  Rev- 
olution some  600  royaliida  and  political  pris- 
oners  were  sent  to  Cayenne,  where  two  thirds 
of  thi^m  perished.  The  colony  was  taken  by  the 
Rritish.  1B09,  and  restored  to  B'ranoe  by  the 
Peact*  of  Paris;  a  peniil  settlement  was  then 
established. 

Guicciardini  ( gw^^t  chli  r-  dC»'ne ) ,  FrmncescOi 
1482-1540;  Italian  atat'^sman  and  historian;  b. 
Florence;  became  Prof,  of  Juri»t>rudence  there, 
1505;  ambaasador  ttr  Spain,  1512;  to  Leo  X, 
1613;  Governor  of  Modena,  1518;  defended 
Parma,  a.8  the  pope's  lieutenant  genera  U 
against  the  French,  1421;  was  made  president 
of  the  Romagna,  1523;  Governor  of  Bologna, 
1531-34;  was  a  partisan  of  the  Medici  family; 
is  chiefly  memorable  for  hia  **  History  of  Italy," 
which  by  common  consent  occupies  the  first 
place  among   Italian   hi  stories, 

Guido  Reni  (gw^'do  ra'n^).  1575-1642;  Ital- 
ian painter;  b.  Calvenzano,  near  Bologna;  be- 
came a  pupil  of  the  Carracci ;  at  the  age  of 
twenty -one  was  invited  to  Rome,  where  he  lived 
for  twenty  years,  and  then  prt^nluced  the 
•*  Cruciftxion  of  St,  Peter,"  and  the  celebrated 
"  Aurora  with  the  Cliariot  of  the  Sun  *';  return- 
ing to  Bologna,  he  painted  (Several  pictures,  in- 
cluding **  The  Murder  of  the  Innocents  *'  and 
"  The  Repentance  of  St  P*  t*r."  After  another 
visit  to  Rome*  where  he  painted  the  **  Fortune/' 
'*RBpe  of  Helen,"  and  the  "Magdalen,"  he 
paaaed  the  remainder  of  his  years  in  Bologna. 
The  sO'CaUtHj  jxirtrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  at  the 
Palajuco  Barl>erini,  Rome,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  liiH  portraits.  He  etche^l  a  number 
of  plates,  and  is  said  to  have  executed  statues, 

Guienaei  or  Guyenne  (g$-£n')t  one  of  the  old 
provinces  of  France,  lying  N.  of  Gaseony^  with 
which  it  formed  the  ancient  Roman  province  of 
Aquit^uiia,  of  which  ttj»  name  is  supposed  to  be 
a  cfjrruption;  is  divided  into  the  departments 
of  (Jironde,  Ijot-et-Garonne,  Dordogne,  and 
Aveyrun,  and  iiiclmlei^  parta  of  Tarnet  Garonne 
and  of  Lander. 

Guignea  (gefi).  Joseph  de,  1721-1800;  French 
Orientalist;  b.  Pontotao;  obtained  early  dis- 
tirtethin  as  a  Chinese  scholar;  w«j*  chf>»en  to 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  1754;  became 
Hyriac  Prof,  in  the  College  de  France,  1757; 
k^per  of  the  anticiuen  in  ttie  ljt>uvre,  1769.  Tlie 
** General  History  ^'  {of  the  Huns,  Turks,  Mon- 
gols, «te»)  ia  bis  principal  work. 


GUILDS 

Giiija  fge-hii'),  lake  of  Central  America,  on 
the  confines  of  Gnatemalii  ami  Salvador;  3,300 
ft.  above  the  sen;  Is  19  m,  long,  varying  in 
width  from  3  to  12  m.,  and  several  hundred 
ft.  deep.  The  small  Laguna  de  Metapan  in 
separated  from  it  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
The«e  two  lakes  occupy  the  center  of  a  great 
hollow,  surrounded  by  a  dozen  volcanic  peaks. 
They  have  no  outlet. 

Gmld'hall,  townhall  of  London,  and  Ihe  place 
of  nu'oting  of  Revcrul  niunjcipsil  ccujrts;  was 
built  1411;  nearly  destroyed  by  thi'  tireut  Fire, 
lOOti;  rebuilt  in  its  present  fonii,  ITiHO.  The 
two  colusMal  wooden  figures  culled  Gog  and 
Magog  are  kept  here.  The  lt»rd  nuiyor^  and 
other  civic  feasts  have  be*?n  held  here  since 
15W. 

Gaildif  associations  formed  for  a  common 
object,  originally  of  a  religious,  protective,  or 
social  nature,  but  aft^'rwards  including  among 
their  puriKisteH  the  promotion  of  the  economic 
i  uteres  tii  of  their  iiicmbers.  The  religious 
guilde*  were  probably  the  earliest  of  these  fra* 
t4^rnities  in  England,  where  from  the  sixth 
century  asaociationa  of  priests  were  formed  to 
further  the  cause  of  religion  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  their  members,  for  which  objects 
each  member  contributed  a  fi\<Ml  sum,  or  ffitfi, 
as  it  was  originally  called.  In  England  the 
property  of  the  religious  guiMs  was  de4|ue«* 
trated  by  Henry  Vll.  Similar  objects  marked 
the  K4:>cial  guilds,  which,  however,  were  made 
up  of  laymen,  and  in  their  later  histury  de* 
voted  more  exclusively  to  maU^riiil  interesta. 
The  religioyH  and  social  guilds  spread  throujrh- 
out  England  and  the  Teutrmic  countricrt  of 
the  Continent,  but  in  Protestant  states  did  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  survive  the  Reforniati*>n. 

Institutions  bearing  the  Aauie  name  and  hav- 
ing ainiilar  object*  were  formed  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  first  was  the  Guild  of 
St.  Alban,  at  Manchester,  1851;  followtnl.  18G1, 
by  the  Sticiety  of  the  Love  of  .Jcj^um,  in  Plym- 
outh, and  the  Sisterhood  of  St,  Peter,  at  Kil- 
burn.  Since  that  time  the  idea  has  become 
very  popular,  and  organizations  of  the  kind 
have  been  formed  in  Ixdh  Great  Britain  and 
the  U.  St  The  object  of  the«»  organ! rati ont 
is  to  more  effectively  carry  out  the  pariah 
work  and  to  impart  more  dignity  to  the  lij^j^H 
m«n>  labors.  ^^^H 

The  ec<inomic  guilds  were  of  two  kinds^ — mer*^^* 
chant  guilds  and  craft  guikU.  The  former  can 
be  traced  in  England  a*  far  bock  as  the  perio<l 
of  the  Danish  supremacy,  but  it  waj*  not  till 
the  ctinquest  that  they  l>egan  fairly  to  de- 
velop. Their  privileges  gave  them  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  carry  on  trade  in  the  city  or 
suburbs,  and  to  buy  and  sell  freid}*  without 
payment  of  tolls  and  customs.  This  amounted 
to  a  monopoly  of  internal  trade.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  guitdn  were  an  ini|M»rtant  factor  in 
the  development  of  municipal  life,  and  were 
a  bulwark  of  nermmal  liberty  against  the  en- 
eroachmenta  oi  the  nobility/  They  exrtted  aa 
independent  organizations  from  the  eleventh  to 
the  thirteenth  or  fourt4»*'nth  c«'nturie*,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  Performed 
important  functions  in  the  muuicipal  adminis- 
tratioii;  but  gf«Alually  they  lost  Uieir  identity 
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as  trading  associations,  and  coalesced  with  the 
town  corporations,  or  became  mere  assemblies 
for  admitting  strangers  to  the  freedom  of  the 
city. 

The  origin  of  craft  guilds  belongs  to  the 
same  general  period  as  that  of  the  merchant 
guilds,  and  members  of  the  former  often  se- 
cured the  privileges  of  retail  trade  by  becom- 
ing enrolled  in  the  latter.  The  essential  pur- 
pose of  the  craft  guilds  was  the  monopoly  of 
industry.  None  but  members  could  carry  on 
the  industry  in  the  city  or  suburbs.  It  was 
not,  however,  an  independent  organization,  but 
always  subject  to  the  general  laws  and  the 
municipal  administration  by  which  it  was  rec- 
ognized as  an  auxiliary  in  maintaining  the 
pt^ace,  and  called  on  to  furnish  a  military 
contingent  in  time  of  danger.  The  period  of 
the  greatest  prosperity  of  the  craft  guilds  was 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
centuries.  In  France  they  were  abolished  at 
the  Revolutitm,  but  in  Great  Britain  many  of 
their  privileges  lingered  till  they  were  swept 
away  by  law  in  1835,  though  the  guilds  of 
L«>ndon  survive  as  powerful  corporations,  richly 
endowed,  but  having  chiefly  philanthropic  func- 
tions. The  original  purpose  of  the  craft  guild 
is  now  Herve<l  l)y  the  trades  union. 

Guilford  Court'house,  Bat'tle  of,  engagement 
during  the  Revolutionary  War;  occurred  March 
15,  1781,  sc>me  5  ni.  from  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
h«»twiM»n  the  army  of  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene 
(aNuit  4,5(>0  m»»n.  more  than  half  being  inex- 
periencoil  militia)  and  an  army  under  I^rd 
('ornwallis.  comprising  some  2.500  veteran 
troops.  Thougli  a  tactical  success  for  the 
British,  the  battle  was  a  straU^gical  success 
for  the  Americans,  for  the  damage  inflicted 
wa«  so  great  that  Cornwallis  fell  back  upon 
Wilmington,  and  eventually  withdrew  into  Vir- 
ginia. 

Guillemot  (gil'e-mnt).  popular  name  for  sev- 
eral of  the  auks,  but  preferably  restricted  to 
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SummfT  Plurmmo.     a.  IIea4l.     b.  Foot. 

those  of   the  g»»nus   Crpphus:    are  birds   from 
12    to   15   iiL   long,   and   in   full   plumage   are 


almost  completely  black.  The  common  guille- 
mot {C,  gryllc)  is  found  in  high  latitudes  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Guillotine  (giro-ten),  named  from  Dr.  J.  I. 
Guillotin,  who  first  proposed  a  more  speedy 
method  of  execution;  machine  for  inflicting 
capital  punishment  by  decapitation,  which  ac- 
quired a  terrible  fame  during  the  first  French 
Revolution.  A  somewhat  similar  instrument 
had,  however,  been  employed  at  times  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe  (Naples,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Scotland)  for  more  than  five  hundred 
years.  In  Scotland  it  was  called  the  "  maid- 
en," in  France  the  "demoiselle."  In  this  ma- 
chine a  heavy  blade  of  steel  falls  in  a  grooved 
frame  on  the  neck  of  the  victim.  The  inclined 
edge  of  the  blade  constitutes  the  main  superior- 
ity of  the  guillotine  over  its  predecessors.  Its 
operation  requires  in  all  but  a  few  seconds  to 
strap  the  victim,  bring  his  head  under  the 
knife,  allow  the  knife  to  fall,  and  then  to 
remove  the  trunk  and  head.  The  guillotine 
acts  with  absolute  certainty,  and  its  results 
make  the  resuscitation  of  the  victim  an  im- 
possibility. 

Guinea  (g!n'^),  large  gulf  of  the  Atlantic 
washing  the  W.  coast  of  tropical  Africa,  be- 
tween lat.  4°  N.  and  l**  S.  The  W.  part  is 
called  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  lies  between 
the  Slave  Coast  and  Calabar  River;  the  E. 
portion  is  called  the  Bight  of  Biafra.  As  ap- 
plied to  the  coast  the  name  is  somewhat  vague- 
ly usiHl,  and  is  falling  into  disuse.  In  general. 
Upper  Guinea  was  the  Atlantic  African  coast 
from  the  equator  N.  to  10**  or  16**  N.  lat., 
and  Lower  Guinea  the  same  coast  S.  from  the 
equator  to   15**  or  20**  S. 

Guinea,  coin  struck  in  England  in  1664.  Its 
value  varied  from  20  to  28  shillings  until  the 
coinage  of  it  was  discontinued  in  1817,  when 
its  value  was  established  at  21  shillings.  Sub- 
scriptions, professional  fees,  etc.,  are  still  esti- 
mated in  guineas. 

Guinea  Fowl,  a  gallinaceous  bird,  found  with 
one  or  two  exerptitms  in  Africa.  The  excep- 
tions are  residents  of  the  adjacent  island  of 
Madagascar.     The  birds  are  mostly  of  a  blue- 
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gray  color,  spotted  with  white.  The  common 
sp<»cics,  Sumvla  mrleagris,  has  been  extensively 
domesticate<l  lH)th  in  the  Old  and  New  World, 
and  is  said  to  protect  other  poultry  from 
hawka. 
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Guinea  Pig,  ('mna  nprrt'a  of  Linnu'iia*,  or, 
more  slriclly,  thf  donieBttcuU*d  variety  of  the 
BaniQ  spt'cifit,  knoA^Ti  Jis  V.  i*obaya;  is  a  rodwit, 
and  haa  tio  Hllinity  with  the  pig;  neither  is  it 
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a.  Teeth.    6.  Skutl. 

a  native  of  Gu intuit,  hut  is  found  wild  only  in 
8*  America,  where  its  range  is  extensive.  It  !« 
bred  for  its  )y:entlene88  and  for  the  pretty 
coloring  of  some  examples.. 

GuiniceOi  (gOe-ne-ehM't^),  Gtiido,  abt  1240- 
7t5;  Italian  poet;  b.  Bologna,  of  noble  family; 
wa«  a  juri»conifult;  was  banishcHl,  1274,  with 
the  other  GhibelHops  of  the  party  of  the  Lam- 
bertazzi;  wrote  canzone  <ir  si>ngji,  and  sonnets, 
some  of  them  exalted  in  sentiment;  worked  nut 
a  new  mystical  theory  of  love,  which  influenced 
Dante,  who  carried  it  to  its  logical  conse- 
quencea. 

Guiraiid  (g<e-r5')t  Ernest,  1S3O-02;  French 
opera  eompoaer;  b.  New  Orleans,  La.;  settled 
in  i'aris;  became  a  profeaaor  in  the  Conserva- 
lory,  187C|  and  Prof,  of  Advanced  Composition, 
1880;  composed  many  orchestral  work^  and 
operas,  including  *'  King  David/'  pro4h»c«Nl 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  agej  **  Piecolino,'* 
and  **  The  Kobold," 

Guiscard  (gSa-kftr'),  Robert  (Duke  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria),  sixth  son  of  Tancred  of  Haute- 
villej  a  Norman  baron;  abt.  1015-86;  went 
with  his  brothers,  abt.  1053,  to  Apulia,  Italy; 
captured  Pope  Leo  IX  at  Civitella,  1(J53;  1057, 
succeeded  his  brother  Humphrey  as  count; 
Afisisted  his  younger  brother,  Roger,  after- 
wards Grand  Count  of  Sicily,  in  his  conquests. 
In  1074j  Gregory  VII  excommunicated  him  for 
trespassing  on  the  papal  rights  in  Ilenevento, 
but,  1080,  tlM»  \H>\*e  was  reconciled  by  Robert-a 
suhiiUKE^ion,  lie  next,  1081-82.  gainwl  a  series 
of  victories  in  the  Kpirus  over  tlie  Byxantine?*, 
bul  led  the  foreea  by  which,  1082-84,  the  po|>p 
rcsisteil  Henry  1V\  the  emperor;  delivere<i  the 
pojM*  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angel o  and  sacked 
Rome,  1084 ;  carrieii  the  pope  to  Salerno,  1084 ; 
dcfcntetl  the  combined  Greek  and  Venetian  lle*'t 
and  raised  the  siege  of  CorfQ,  1084.  Robert 
lutd  his  brother  Roger  founded  the  kingdoms  of 
Kftplct  and  Kicity. 

Guifte  iu^'t),  name  of  a  branch  of  the  French 
ducal  family  of  Ix>rraine;  distinguished  in  thu 
history  of  France  and  Europe  during  two  oeti' 
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turies,  especially  for  its  devotion  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  The  imi>ortnnt  members  fol* 
low:  Claude,  Duke  of  Aumale,  first  Duke  of 
Guise,  14M-I650;  wan  a  French  military  offi- 
cer; morried  Antoinette  de  Bourbon,  1613; 
wounded  at  Marignano^  1515;  became  Count 
of  Guise,  1520  (the  first  count  was  Charles  of 
Anjou,  1414);  fought  the  Germans  under 
Charles  V  succeasfuTly,  and  became  Duke  of 
Guise,  1528  J  conquered  Luxembourg,  1542. 
FmAN^ciB,  sumamed  Le  Balafb^:,  second  Duke 
of  Guise,  1510-63;  French  military  ollieer  and 
stati'sman:  b.  Bar;  rose  by  his  own  abilities 
and  the  aid  of  his  niec^  Mary,  aft<?rwards 
Queen  of  Scots;  became  lieutenant  general  in 
1552,  and  wcm  renown  by  his  defen8<»  <»f  Met/. 
1562-53.  and  by  his  conduct  at  Renti,  1554; 
unsuccessfully  commanded  in  Italy,  1557; 
servrd  brilliantly  in  eommund  against  the 
English  and  Germans,  1557-58,  taking  Calai 
Guisnes,  Ilajii.  and  Thionville;  exercisi^d 
chief  power  under  Francis  II;  renewed  tl 
war  with  the  Protestants  by  the  massacre  of 
Vassy,  15<i2;  defeat^^d  and  captured  Cond<*  at 
Dreux,  15<32;  was  assassinates!  by  a  Huguenot 
named  Poltrot  de  M^r^,  Hexbv,  stirnamed 
Le  Balafr6,  third  Duke  of  Guise  and  Prince 
of  Joinville,  1550-88;  French  military  ollicer 
and  stttt**»nian ;  sfm  of  the  second  Duke  of 
Guise;  gaincil  great  distinction  in  the  service 
against  the  Turks  and  the  Huguenots;  was  the 
leading  spirit  in  t!ie  massacre  of  SL  Barlholo- 
mnw,  and  waa  afterwards  **  head  and  houI  '* 
of  the  I^Migue;  was  forbidden  to  come  to  Paris 
by  Henry  III,  who  well  knew  the  ambition 
of  Uuise,  but  entered  Paris  in  triumph,  vir- 
tually imprisoned  the  king  in  the  Ixnivre,  and 
demanded  of  the  States  General  the  office  of 
constable;  but  was  assassinattHl  by  order  of 
the  king,  December  23,  1588,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  Canlinal  Guise,  brother  of  the  duke, 
was  also  murdered  by  the  king's  command. 
With  Fbancis  Joseph,  seventh  Duke  of  Guise^ 
Prince  of  Joinville,  Duke  of  Alenijon,  Joyeuse, 
Angouleme,  and  Count  of  Aleth,  ie70-75,  the 
title  became  extinct,  but  was  revived  for  the 
House  of  Cond^. 

Guitar  (gt-tlr'l,  stringed  instrument  in  aizis 

between  the  violin  and  the  violoncello,  and  in 
shape  similar  to  them.  The  instrument  is 
played  with  the  fingers,  the  right  hand  touch- 
ing the  strings,  the  left  making  the  nuxlu* 
lations.  In  1788  the  Duchess  Amalia  of  Wei- 
mar introduced  it  in  Gt-rmany  as  a  new  Italian 
instrument.  The  Italians  hod  it  from  the 
Spaniards;  the  Spaniards  had  it  from  the 
Moors;  and  they  brought  it  from  the  Ea^t, 
where  it,  or  something  much  like  it,  had  l>een 
known  from  antiquity.  A  German  artist  in 
L*indon  invented  a  method  of  keys  by  which 
the  instrument  could  l>e  played  more  easily, 
and  be  made  to  produce  a  fuller  and  steadier 
tone;  Birnbach  tried  to  ci>mbine  the  g\iitar 
and  violin  by  substituting  a  bow  for  the 
twanging  of  the  strings.  There  have  been 
other  modi  Ilea  tions,  but  none  have  met  with 
favor,  and  the  instrument  remains  eBsentially 
unchangeil. 

Guixot   (gA-xtV'),  Francois  Pierre  GuiUaume, 
1787 -1974;    Freodi  at*l«iman  aud  bittorian; 
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h.  Ntmos;  came  of  a  Protefttant  family;  be- 
came A.<si8taiit  Prof,  of  History  at  the  Sor- 
liamne,  Paris,  1812;  later  was  made  Prof,  of 
History  and  lectured  until  1830,  though  de- 
barred for  a  time,  1822-28,  on  account  of  his 
radical  utterances;  held  important  public  po- 
8iti(ms,  such  as  Secretary  General  of  the  In- 
terior, 1814-15;  Councilor  of  State,  1817-20; 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  Minister 
of  the  Interior;  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
1832-40;  minister  to  Enp[land,  1840;  Minister 
c»f  Foreign  Affairs,  1840-48,  and  really  the 
head  of  the  government;  in  that  position 
maintaine<I  steadily  and  persistently  the  policy 
of  rc'sisting  the  revolutionary  spirit  prevalent 
in  the  c<»untry,  and  establishing  on  a  secure 
ba.Hi!*  a  c<>nHtituti<mal  monarchy  like  that  of 
iJreat  Britain,  but  lost  popularity,  and  on 
returning  from  (Jreat  Hritain,  where  he  took 
refuge  on  the  dethronement  of  Louis  Philippe, 
lh4S.  failefl  of  election  to  the  Chamber  of 
I)<>putieA.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed 
in  retirement. 

(Suizot*s  many  writings  include  an  "Essay 
on  Repre»<»ntative  (lovernment,"  **  Conspiracies 
and  Political  Justice,"  *'  Means  of  Government 
in  France,"  **  History  of  Representative  (irov- 
ernment "  (lectures  at  the  Sorbonne,  1822), 
•*  Ksnays  on  the  History  of  France  from  the 
Fifteenth  to  the  Kighteenth  Centuries,"  "  Notes 
to  Memoirs  Respiting  the  English  Revolu- 
tion," "  Notes  to  Memoirs  Respecting  the 
History  of  Franee  Down  to  the  Thirteenth 
C^-ntury."  **  History  of  the  English  Revolu- 
tion." *"  General  History  of  Civilization  in 
Kuroi>e."  1828;  "(Jeneral  History  of  Civil- 
i/atitm  in  Frano»\"  1830;  **  Fall  of  the  Re- 
public and  Restoratitm  of  Mimarchy  in  Eng- 
land." 1S.50;  **  Shakespeare  an<l  His  Times," 
••  History  of  the  English  Republic  and  the 
Protectorate  of  Cronnvell,"  1854;  "History  of 
the  Pr«)tei'torate  of  Kiohard  Cromwell  and  the 
K, -t«»ratiun  of  the  Stuarts.*'  IS')!);  "The 
Churrli  and  Christian  Society."  "  Me<litations 
t»n  the  Present  State  of  the  Christian  Relig- 
ion," 1S(>5.  His  '*  Stuiiy  of  Washington," 
written  as  a   prefac'e  to  the   life  and  writings 

•  »f  tlie  great  president,  is  a  charming  mono- 
graph. 

Gujarat   (goj-Hr  at').    Si^e  OrzER.vT. 

Gules  (gul/),  in  heraldry,  a  tincture;  the 
c«»h»r  red.  In  ni«Mlern  cMigravings  and  drawings 
it  is  represtMited  by  line  perpendicular  lines. 

Gulf  of  Guin'ea.  See  (Uinka. 

Gulf  of  Conchagua  (kon-ehH'gwil).  See  Fon- 
fiK*  A.  Hay  ok. 

Gulf  Stream,  best  known  of  the  <KM»an  cur- 
rent-; tir^t  l)ro»i^'ht  t«»  the  notice  of  tlie 
l*Mrrn-«|  world  hy  lieiijaniin  Franklin,  1770; 
r«-^ii\ed  it-i  name  from  the  important  part 
t.ikt'n  b\  the  waters  of  the  (Iiilf  <)f  Mexico 
ifi  its  fi»rmati«»n.  hut  in  popular  u^agi'  the 
n.iiiie  ha-*  Immti  ruiplnyrd  to  designate  not  mere- 
ly   the    (lulf    Streaui    jimprr,    hut    much    of    the 

•  K'fanic  drift  <»f  tlie  N.  Atlantic  wliicli  moves 
in  li.irmouy  witli  th«'  ^trraui  throughout  it** 
K.ur-M',  but  at  a  mucli  ^.jnwer  rate,  and  is 
*'\tendetl  tiver  a  Na-^l  area  K.  and  .\.  fr»)m  the 
<iulf  Stream,  where  the  latter  is  unknown. 


The  N.  branch  of  the  R.  equatorial  current 
of  the  Atlantic  follows  the  coast  of  S.  Amer- 
ica from  Cape  San  Roque  through  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  jointly  with  the  larger  N.  equatorial 
current  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  principal 
mass  of  the  water,  after  passing  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  Florida,  receives  the  name  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  passes  N.  through  the  nar- 
rows of  Bernini,  between  Florida  and  the  Ba- 
hama banks,  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  then 
follows  the  coast  of  the  U.  S.  at  a  somewhat 
variable  distance  (generally  70  or  80  m.)  to 
about  the  latitude  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  when 
it  turns  E.  On  the  8.  side  of  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  it  i«  pressed  in  by  the  Polar 
current,  and,  according  to  some  authors,  ceases 
to  exist  as  a  8]>ecial  current. 

From  the  region  E.  of  these  banks  the  waters 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  or  of  the  general  ocean 
<lrift  move  N.  toward  the  coasts  of  N.  Europe, 
to  which  they  carry  their  heat,  passing  the 
N.  Cape,  and  reaching  nearly  to  Nova  Zembla. 
A  polar  current,  carrying  large  quantities  of 
ice  at  certain  seasons,  descends  along  the  W. 
shore  of  Davis  Strait  and  the  coasts  of  Labra- 
dor and  Newfoundland,  and  passes,  part  of  it 
under  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  part  between  that 
stream  and  the  coast  of  the  U.  S.  In  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Gulf  Stream  off  and  within  500  m. 
of  Sandy  H(M)k.  the  average  temperature  down 
to  a  depth  of  30  fathcmis  varies  from  64®  to 
82**  F.;  from  40  to  100  fathoms,  SO**  to  72*»; 
at  2(M)  and  300  fathoms,  41**  to  OP;  at  400 
fathoms,  37*  to  67**.  The  difference  between 
the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the 
inshore  ixdar  current  is  here  14**  or  15**  F.  at 
the  surface  and  18**  at  400  fathoms.  The 
division  betwt»en  the  two  currents  is  for  the 
most  part  very  abrupt  and  strongly  marked. 
The  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  along  the 
coast  of  the  U.  S.  is  from  1  to  5  m.  an  hour. 
At  the  N.  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Florida 
the  rate  at  the  surface  is  more  than  3}  m. 
The  Gulf  Stream  contains  more  salt  than  the 
colder  or  Polar  stream. 

Gull,  water  bird  of  the  family  Laridrr^  or 
the  subfamily  LarincF,  the  memlx^rs  of  the  sub- 
family Stvrnincr  lH»ing  popularly  known  as 
terns  or  sea  swaUows.  Gulls  are  web-footed 
birds,  having  the  hind  toe  rudimentary  or 
small,  the  horny  sheath  of  each  mandible  in  a 
single  piece,  the  wings  long,  and  flight  pro- 
tractwl  an<l  graceful.  They  feed  on  all  kinds 
of  animal  f<M)d,  fresh  or  putrid,  especially  fish, 
up<m  which  they  dart  like  an  arrow.  *  They 
swim  well,  but  cann«>t  dive.  Of  the  seventy  or 
mor«'  Hptries.  some  are  found  in  Arctic  h«mis  and 
«»thers  in  tropical  waters,  while  they  are  e<|ual- 
ly  at  honu'  <m  the  (H-ean  <»r  on  inland  lakes. 
ilu»y  range  in  size  from  the  great  black-backed 
gulf  {  Larus  mnrinus) ,  with  a  spread  of  5  ft. 
or  more,  to  the  little  miHutua, 

Gum,  name  vaguely  applit^l  to  many  vege- 
table jui<'es  and  to  some  animal  juices,  chiefly 
to  such  as  are  neither  oily  nor  resinous.  The 
gums  proper  consist  essentially  of  arabin 
(found  in  gums  arahic  and  Senegal),  of  c(*rasin 
(cherry,  plum,  and  p^ach  gum),  of  basMirin 
(the  mucilaginous  principle  of  Bassora  gum 
and  of  tragacanth).     The  principal  gums  are 
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gum  arabic*  muinly  the  product  of  Acacia 
i>er€k,  but  is  in  part  the  product  of  A.  nitoiica 
and  otht^r  thorny  trees  and  Rhrubs  of  the 
genus,  found  throughout  a  large  part  of  Africa 
and  in  portions  of  Asia,  That  from  the  Nile 
valley  ia  the  Turkey  giira  of  commerce.  Gnm 
Senegal  is  closely  allied  in  character  to  the 
above,  is  identical  in  its  uaea*  and  is  the  prod- 
uct of  several  treses  of  the  genus  Acacia,  grow- 
ing in  W.  Africa,  Gaiam  gum  ia  a  name  giv- 
en to  some  of  the  be«t  varieties  of  gum  Sene- 
gal, Gum  mesquite*  from  Algarobia  gtandu- 
losa,  a  thorny  leguminous  shrub  of  the  dry 
regions  of  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  U.  S»,  is  closely  analogous  to  jgiim  arabie, 
but  its  principle  is  not  precipitated  by  borax. 
Tragncanth  ia  the  gummy  exudation  which  ap- 
pears  spontaneously  or  on  the  incised  bark  of 
Astragalus  verwt  and  other  species  of  that 
genua,  fam.ily  Lcguminosc^.  Basaora  gum, 
from  Persia,  combines  the  principles  arabin 
and  basBorin.  Besides  the  true  gums,  many 
other  somewhat  similar  products  are  popu- 
larly known  as  gums.  See  GUM  R£8i>Si 
Pitch, 

Gum  Armond.    See  Fistachjo. 

Gum  Ben'jamin,    Bee  Benzoin. 

Gum'bo  {Gombaudf  Okra),  the  Hibiacua  escu- 
lent hs,  a  plant  of  the  family  Mulvacea;  native 
of  the  W,  Indies,  and  cultivated  in  the  U.  $., 
especially  in  the  8,  states,  also  in  mofli  warm 
countries,  for  its  gummy  pods,  which  are  ex- 
cellent in  soup,  and  are  often  cooked  and  served 
up  with  butter  or  pickled.  It  is  extensively 
raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople »  also 
in  Egypt,  The  seeds  ar«  in  many  places  uw^d 
as  a  substitute  for  eolTee,  and  the  leaves  are 
put  to  manifold  uses  on  account  of  their  de- 
mulcent qualities.  The  Oom5o  rnusqu^^  is  the 
//»  moBchatus,  cultivated  in  many  warm  coun- 
tries* and  prized  for  its  reputed  medical  vir- 
tues. Its  seed,  known  as  ambrette,  ia  em- 
ployed by  perfumcfB. 

Gum  Dra'gon,     See  Dbagon^s  Blood* 

Gum  EUs'tic    See  Rubdeb. 

Gum  Res'inay  group  of  vegetable  products 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  gum  and  resin,  Tliey 
are  obtained  by  allowing  milky  exudations 
from  certain  plants  to  evaporate  spontaneously. 
Their  chief  use  is  in  meiHcine.  They  include: 
Ammoniacum, — Two  varieties  are  reoogniiced 
— the  Persian  and  the  African,  The  former  has 
been  an  article  of  commerce  for  ten  centuries, 
Asafetida  is  the  dried  juice  of  two  plants 
found  in  Tibet,  Afghanistan,  and  Turkestan, 
They  are  Ferula  narthcx  and  F,  scorodosma^ 
Asafetida  is  used  as  a  nervous  stimulant 
and  antispasmodic,  and  in  the  East  as  a  condi- 
ment. Bdellium  is  mentioned  in  the  Bibk*.  It 
is  obtained  from  India,  and  is  U!<ed  principally 
to  adulterate  myrrh.  Oaf  6a  nam  has  been 
uaed  from  the  earliest  times  as  an  ingredient 
of  incense  and  In  medicine.  It  is  mentioned  by 
the  oldest  writers.  Myrrh  has  t>een  used  from 
the  earliest  times  as  aji  ingredient  of  ineense, 
and  also  in  ejnbalming.  It  is  obtained  from  a 
shrub  or  small  tree  iBalsamwicmiron  myrrha} 
which  grows  on  the  Bomali  coast  of  the  Gulf 


of  Aden  and  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  of  Arabia. 
Olibanum,  or  frankincense,  has  always  been  the 
favoritt*  ingredient  of  incense  and,  like  myrrh, 
haa  been  used  for  embalming  from  the  earliest 
times.  Other  gum  resins  are  euphobium,^  opo- 
ponax  sagapenump  and  scammany.    See  RcsiNS, 

Gumri  (gfim're).    See  Alexandbofol. 

Gumti  (gfiro't*),  two  rivers  of  British  India; 
the  larger  ia  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  flowing 
through  Oudh,  passing  Lucknow,  and  empty- 
ing into  the  Gan^'e»  near  Benares.  The  other 
rises  in  Hill  Tipperah,  Hows  W.  through  Chit* 
tagong,  Bengal,  and  empties  into  the  Barak 
near  ita  mouth  on  the  MegDab. 

Gum  Treej  name  given  in  the  U.  S.  to  »ev- 
eral  trees:  il)  The  black  or  sour  gum,  pep- 
peridge,  or  tupelo,  a  large  tree  growing  in 
most  of  the  states  E.  of  the  Mississippi,  pro- 
duces a  firm,  unwedgabie  timber.  The  water 
tupelos  of  the  South  have  soft  light  wood,  and 
their  roots  have  been  recommended  as  substi- 
tutes for  corks.  A  species  of  the  Gulf  states 
bears  a  sour  edible  fruit,  the  Ogeechee  lime. 
(2)  The  sweet  gum,  bilstcd,  or  liqutdambar, 
of  the  order  Haiimmelacew,  grows  from  New 
England  to  Mexico;  js  a  fine  large  tree,  well 
known  by  its  atari  ike  leaves  and  furrowed 
bark;  wood  is  soft,  but  firm  and  fine  grained, 
and  used  in  making  furniture;  in  warm  lati- 
tudes yields  a  balsamic  tCHin,  calked  American 
s  to  rax.  Its  bark  is  usc^ful  in  diarrhea  and 
dysentery.  (3)  Very  different  from  either  of 
til©  foregoing  are  the  Kucalyptus,  or  gum  trees 
of  Australia  (see  EncALvnrus) .  (4)  In  dif- 
ferent British  colonies  still  other  trees  with 
gummy  or  viscid  juice  are  called  gum  treea. 

Gun.    See  Abtillebt  ;  Smalx.  Ajims. 

Gunl>oat,  war  vessel  of  relatively  small  di- 
menstonj),  propelled  by  steam  and  carrying  a 
small  number  of  guns,  often  of  heavy  caliber. 
Gunboats  are  (*f  especial  service  on  rivers  and 
for  inshore  duty,  such  as  blockading  service 
and  the  like.  They  are  constructed  by  nearly 
every  naval  power. 

Gun  Cot'ton.    See  Exploijives. 

Gun'nery,  science  which  treats  of  the  mo- 
tion,  and  the  cause  of  motion,  or  projectiles 
fired  from  cannon  or  small  arms;  also  the  art 
of  using  artillery  and  the  implements  pertain- 
ing thereto.  The  motion  of  a  projectile  from 
the  instant  it  starts  from  its  seat  in  the  gun 
until  it  strikes  the  object  aimed  at,  and  comes 
to  re^t,  passes  through  three  distinct  stages, 
giving  rise  to  as  many  different  branches  of 
the  subject^  called,  resfiectively^  interior  hallis- 
tiC9f  emterior  balUfitics,  and  penctrntian  nf 
profeetilea — all  of  a  strictly  technical  char- 
acter* 

Gun'ny,  coarse,  strong  sacking  made  of  lute, 
and  used  for  covering  cott^^n  baies  and  aa  bags 
for  wheat,  rice,  coffiN?,  pepper,  Baltpeter»  and 
many  other  commodities.  Gunny  cloth  is  made 
chiefiy  in  SE,  Bengal, 

Gunong  (gA-niing'K  Malay  word  for  moun- 
tain, often  applit'u  to  volcanoes  and  to  the 
islands  on  which  they  exists  or  the  town  or 
district  near  them« 
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Owi'powder,  explosive  substance,  formed  bv 
m  mixture  of  potaHsium  nitrate  (niter),  sul- 
phur, and  carbon  (charcoal),  in  certain  pro- 
portions, called  its  compositiony  depending  on 
the  use  for  which  it  is  intended.  It  was  used 
in  China  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  its  composition  is  referred 
to  by  Roger  Bacon,  1267.  It  is  principally 
used  in  firearms  and  for  mining  purposes, 
though  for  the  latter  object  it  has  been  super- 
seded by  explosives  of  greater  power,  such  as 
guncotton  and  the  preparations  of  nitroglyc- 
erin. For  more  than  five  hundred  years  gun- 
powder has  \HH*n  UHed  almost  exclusively  as 
the  prop«*lling  agent  in  firearms;  but  there  is 
reaMon  to  believe  that  it  may  yield  its  suprem- 
acy   to   other    explosives,    differing    widely    in 


FoRMH  or  Gr.NrowDKR. 

their  composition,  which  will  give  to  projec- 
tiles velocities  greatly  exctHMling  those  pro- 
duced by  gunpowder,  and  with  less  strain  on 
the  gun. 

Prominent  among  the  exph)Hives  of  the  fu- 
ture  stand  the  vari<»us  kinds  of  smokeless  ]>ow- 
ders,  such  as  cordite,  and  thone  having  nitro- 
c«*lluIose  as  the  active  principle.  Among  the 
valuable  qualities  of  gun]>owder  for  war  pur- 
p«w»s  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  It 
ignites  easily  without  deflagration,  burns 
quickly,  leaves  but  little  resiiiiium,  and  liU'r- 
ates  a  large  quantity  of  gas  at  a  high  tc^niper- 
ture.  Its  etfects  are  regular  and  sure,  its  man- 
ufacture econoiiiieal,  rapid,  and  comparatively 
nafe.  Finally,  it  keeps  well  in  trans|M>rtation, 
and  indefiniUdy  in  properly  venti latent  maga- 
7in«M4.  It  is  on  record  that  experiments  made 
with  gunpowder  more  than  two  centuries  old 
hhowtsl  that  it  had  lost  mme  of  its  ballistic 
fpialities.  The  earlient  known  com|>osition  of 
gun{N>wder  correspond}*  nearly  to  that  of  the 
U'Ht  m<Klern  jMrnders,  and  diff'ers  but  little 
from  that  called  for  by  the  tluM)ry  of  combin- 
ing e<juivalent8.  Including  the  clastic  etr«»ct  of 
the  lieat  evolved  on  combustion,  gun|M>wder  can 
e.M-rt  a  pressure  force  of  al>out  OA  tons  to  the 
Mj.  in.     See  Kxru)SiVKS. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  an  en<leavor,  KJn.'),  by  Guy, 
or  <iuid<),  Fawkes  witli  KoU^rt  Catej^hy.  Thorn- 
a-*  IVrey.  and  others,  to  blow  up  the  Fnglish 
H«»UHf  of  Parliament,  with  the  king  (James  1), 
lurds,  an<l  conuiions.  A  vault  umler  the  Hous4» 
*»f  Li»rdH  had  Imth  hired  an<l  thirty-six  barrels 
«»f  gunpowder  hlnrtii  in  it.  hut  Fawkes  was 
arrej^tiMi  in  the  \ault  on  the  night  of  NovemU^r 
5th.  and  was  hange<l  at  WestininsU'r  the  f«d- 
lowing  .January.  The  r>tli  of  NovenilH.T  is  cele- 
brat«*d  in  many  towns  in  England. 


Giiniy  free  city  of  Hungary;  on  the  Gflns; 
67  m.  SSE.  of  Vienna;  famous  for  the  persist^ 
ent  and  successful  defense  of  its  fortifications 
against  the  Turks,  1532;  contains  a  castle  of 
Prince  Esterh&r.y,  military  school,  Roman  Cath- 
olic gymnasium,  school  for  teachers,  Benedic- 
tine convent,  orphan  asylum,  and  manufactures 
of  cloth,  leather,  wine,  brandy,  and  potash. 
Pop.   (1901)    7,030. 

Gun'ter,  Edmund,  1681-1626;  English  mathe- 
matician; b.  Hertford;  invented  the  sector, 
1606;  took  orders  in  the  Church;  and, 
1619,  became  Prof,  of  Astronomy  in  Gresham 
College,  Ixmdon;  made  use  of  a  logarithmio 
scale  before  1624;  works  best  known,  "Canon 
Triangulorum,"  "Of  the  Sector,  Cross  Staff," 
etc. ;  is  best  known  by  the  chain,  scale,  or  lines, 
and  quadrant  which  U^ar  his  name. 

Gunter's  Chain*  invention  of  Edmund  Gun- 
ter;  a  chain  66  ft.  in  length,  used  in  land 
measuring;  is  ctmiposcnl  of  100  links;  conse- 
quently, 10  square  chains,  or  100,000  square 
links,  are  contained  in  an  acre. 

Giinther  (gttn't«r).  Albert  Charles  Lewis 
Gotthilf,    1830-  ;    British   ichtiiyohigist;   b. 

Esslingen,  Wttrtemberg;  Ix^came  connected  with 
the  zo<>logical  department  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, 1856;  advanced  to  k<»eper,  1876;  super- 
annuated, 1896;  g<dd  medalist.  Royal  Society, 
1878,  and  of  Linnean  Society,  1904;  president 
Linnean  Society,  1898-1901 ;  author  of  many 
valuable  works  on  fishes,  reptilim,  and  batra- 
chians  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
catalogue  of  the  fishes  in  the  British  Museiun 
(ten  vols.,  8vo,  1858-70) ;  e<liUKl  the  Record  of 
Zoological  Literature^   1864-70. 

Gurkhas  (gOr'kUz)    See  Giiubkas. 

Gur'nard,  any  one  of  several  marine  fishes 
of  the  family  Triglidor  and  of  the  genera 
Trigla,  Dactyloptvrus,  PrriHtithun,  PrionotUM, 
etc.  Several  s|>ecies,  callinl  grunters,  sea  rob- 
ins,  seaswallows,   cuckoos,   etc.,   arc   found   in 

WcB-nXUERJCD  GUR.MASD. 

^Vnierican  waters.  TIkmm*  fishes  have  the  head, 
or  in  some  gt>nera  the  wh<dv  Ixnly,  covered  with 
hard  plates.  They  often  have  nuuu*rous  sharp 
spines  and  fantastic-l<M)king  apiM*n«lages,  which 
give  them  a  singular  ap|>earance,  but  their 
tlesh  is  gi»nerally  very  g(NMl. 

Gur'ney,  Sir  Goldworthy,  1793-1875;  English 
inventor;  b.  Treator;  stu«lied  medicine,  but 
gave  his  attenticm  chiefiy  to  chemistry;  in- 
venttnl  the  Hude,  oil  va|H)r,  lime,  and  mag- 
nesium lights,  ami  clainiiAl  to  Im*  the  inventor 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe;  also  invented  the 
high-pressure  steam  jet  and  the  tubular  boiler, 
and,  1829,  drove  a  steam  carriage  on  a  tum- 
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pike  at  the  rate  of  14  m,  an  hour.  His  high- 
pressure  steam  jet»  being  applied  to  toeomu- 
tives,  1830^  increased  the  spe^  from  12  to  30 
m,  an  hour.  In  1862  he  was  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  lighting  and  ventilatiug  of  the 
new  houses  of  Parliament,  for  which  he  had 
invented  a  new  method;  knighted,  1863. 

Guineyp  Joseph  John,  1788-1847  j  English 
philanthropist;  b.  Earlham;  was  a  minister 
of  the  Society  of  Friends;  traveled  extensively 
at  home  and  abroad  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  prisons,  and  was  generally  accompa- 
nied by  hie  sister  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fry,  Mueh 
of  hts  fortune  was  devoted  t<i  benevolent  pur- 
posea;  published  "Notes  on  Prison  Discipline,'* 
**  Accordance  of  Geological  Discovery  with 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,**  *'  A  Winter  in 
the  West  Indies/'  ^'Sabbatical  Veraes/*  and 
other  works. 

Gurowftki    (gO-rOv'skfi),   Adam   de    (Count), 

1H05-66;  Polish  author;  b.  Kalisz;  was  ex- 
pt*!led  from  the  gymnasia  of  Warsaw  and 
Ivalisz  as  a  revolutionist:  studied  in  Germany 
till  1825»  when  he  returned  to  Warsaw.  Hav- 
ing taken  part  in  the  insurrection  of  1830»  his 
esUites  were  coniiflcated,  and  he  was  sentenced 
to  death;  fled  to  Paris*  where  be  became  a 
member  of  the  Polish  National  Cmnmitt<?e  and 
figured  much  in  society.  In  1835  he  published 
a  pamphlet  entitled  **  La  v<5rit6  sur  la  Russie," 
which»  as  it  advocated  Panslavi.sm,  led  to  hts 
being  recalled  and  employtHl  in  the  Russian 
Civil  Servicet  although  his  estates  were  not 
restored^  In  1844  he  became  involve<l  in  a 
quarrel  and  went  to  Germany.  Subsequently 
he  lectured  for  two  vears  on  political  economy 
At  Bern.  In  1849  he  settled  in  the  U.  S.,  be- 
came interested  in  American  politics,  and, 
lHtil-63,  was  employed  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington;  published  *' Russia  as  It 
Is,"  **  America  and  Europe/*  "  Slavery  in  His- 
tory,** and  **  My  Diary,"  consisting  of  notea 
on  the  Civil  War,"  and  other  works. 

Guspini  (g6s-pC'n§),  town  in  province  of 
Cagliari,  Sardinia;  34  m.  NW.  of  Cagliari ; 
nearby  are  the  ruins  of  Nenpolis,  an  ancient 
and  important  town  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens.  Other 
antiquities  exist  in  the  vicinity,  among  them 
several  nuraghi,  or  round  towers  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  the  origin  and  purpose  of  which 
are  unknown. 

Gusta'TUBp  name  of  several  kings  of  Sweden ^ 
who  follow;  GusTAVUS  I,  commonly  called  Gus- 
TAVUB  Vaba,  1490-1560;  son  of  Eric,  Duke  of 
Gripsholm;  b.  Ltndholm;  was  descended  lin- 
eally from  the  old  Swedish  kings;  entered  the 
public  service,  1514;  was  one  of  the  hostages 
H<  fit,  1518,  to  warrant  the  safety  of  the  Danish 
king,  and  was  tretieherously  sent  in  irons  to 
Denmark;  e»capi*d,  1510;  listened  to  Luther's 
preachings  and  b«^ame  his  correspondent;  re- 
lumed to  Sweden,  where  his  father  was  killed, 
15^;  headed  an  insurrection  of  Dalecarlians, 
lfi2I;  gained  the  battle  of  Westeraas,  1521; 
was  made  administrator  of  Sweden,  of  which 
he  became  king,  1523;  openly  professed  Luther* 
anism,  1527;  and,  1528,  made  it  the  state  re- 
ligion. 


GUTENBERG 

GUBTAVUS   II    (GUSTAVUS  AOOLRHCS),    1504- 

l(i32;  grandson  of  Oustavus  Vasa;  b.  Stock* 
holm;  succeeded  Charles  IX,  his  father,  161], 
when  Sweden  was  at  war  with  Poland,  Den- 
mark, and  Russia;  detiiched  Denmark  from  the 
alliance  by  a  treaty,  1613;  gained  great  advan- 
tages over  Russia,  and  forced  the  czar  to  a 
disadvantageous  peace,  1017;  overran  Poltah 
Prussia,  and  was  wounded  at  Dantzic;  and 
though  the  Poles  were  sustained  by  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand,  who  put  Gustavua  under  the 
ban,  made  an  advantageous  truce  of  six  years. 
His  greatest  work  was  the  leadership  of  the 
Protestant  forces  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War 
iq.v.)  ;  and  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  were 
the  most  glorious  of  alL  The  great  battle  of 
Leipzig,  September  7,  Hi31,  Tilly's  first  defeat, 
f^tablished  the  fame*  of  Gustavus;  the  victories 
of  WUrzburg  and  the  Lech  (April  111,  163*^), 
Tvhere  Tilly  received  his  death  wound,  added  to 
that  fame.  The  generalship  of  WallenHtinn 
drew  him  into  Saxony,  and  the  foes  m**t  at 
LQtzen,  November  6.  1032,  where  Wa1len«tein 
was  defeated  and  Gustavus  at  the  moment  of 
victory  fell  covered  with  wounds. 

Gustavus  III,  1746-02;  b.  Stockholm;  suc- 
ceeded hia  father,  Adolphua  Frederick,  1771; 
reign  disturbed  by  conspiracies,  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Hat  and  Cap  factions,  and  wars 
with  Denmark  and  Ruaaia;  his  vacillating  dis- 
position, and  disregard  of  the  constitutional 
limits  of  bis  power,  bred  discontent,  and  he 
was  shot  by  an  emissary. 

GIT8TAVU8  IV  (Aoou'iius),  1778-isa7;  only 
son  of  the  preceding;  nuccet^^id,  1792;  was 
robbed  of  Pomerania  by  Napoleon,  and  of  Fin- 
land by  the  Cstar  Alexander;  was  forced  to 
abdicate,  1800;  was  succeeded  by  Bernadotte 
(Charles  XIV K 

Gustavub  V,  1858-  ;  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, Oscar  II,  December,   1907* 

GustAVus  AdoFphus  Scci'ety,  organization  of 
German  Protestants,  founded  1832;  is  very 
popular  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden.  Its  object  is  the  assistance  of  weak 
congregations  of  evangelical  Froteatanta  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Giistrow  (gUs'trdv),  town  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin;  on  the  Nebel;  70  ra.  E.  by  8.  of 
Lflbeek;  has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  a  stately  pal* 
ace  completed,  1505,  formerly  a  ducal  resi- 
dence, but  now  a  workhouse,  a  gymnasium,  a 
Real  gymnasium,  a  trade  school,  and  an  orphan 
asylum;  is  an  important  wool  market;  and  has 
breweries,  machine  works,  foundriea,  and  a 
large  sugar  factory.    Pop.  (1905)   17,161. 

Gutenberg  (g^'tcn-berkh),  Henne,  or  Johann^ 
abt,  1400-08;  German  printer;  b.  Mainz,  was 
the  son  of  Frielo  zum  GUnslleisch,  a  patrician, 
but  took  the  name  of  his  mother's  family;  re- 
moved, 1420,  to  Strassburg,  where,  1436,  he 
took  several  partners  for  the  practice  of  won- 
derful secret  arts  invented  by  him.  Of  theae 
arts,  that  of  printing  with  movable  types  was 
the  most  important.  Books  printed  before  this 
time  are  all  of  the  claaa  called  block   books, 

frinted  from  engraved  plates  of  wood  or  metal, 
t  is  certain  that  Gutenberg  and  his  associates 
had  a  printing  press,  with  other  apparatua  for 
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prmcticing  the  new  art,  as  early  as  1438,  but  |  among  his  works  are  **  The  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory'°  (written  against  Uegel) ;   "  Blasedow," 


it  is  not  known  that  any  b<M)ks  were  printed 
until  after  the  formation  of  his  partnership 
with  Faust,  or  Fust,  at  Mainz,  1450.  In  1456 
the  partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Peter  SchOf- 
fer   became  Gutenberg's  partner. 

Guthrie  (gath'rl),  Samuel,  1782-1848;  Amer- 
ican chemist;  b.  Brimficid,  Mass.;  was  one  of 
the  original  discoverers  of  chloroform  (1831), 
which  he  called  a  ''  spirituous  solution  of 
chloric  ether." 

Guthrie,  Thomas,  1803-73;  Scottish  clergy- 
man; b.  Brechin;  biHiame  pastor  of  the  old 
Grayfriurs  Church  in  Kdinburgh,  1837,  and, 
1840,  of  St.  John's  Church,  becoming  very 
popular  with  all  classes,  but  esi)ecially  with 
the  poor;  was  prominent  in  the  discussions 
which  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  c<)<)perated  with  Chalmers,  Cand- 
lish,  and  Cunningham  in  the  organization  of 
the  Fri»e  Church;  was  active  in  establishing 
raggtHl  sch<K)Is  and  temperance  reform.  In 
lHr»4  he  gave  up  the  pastorate  and  became 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Magazine, 

Guthrie,  William,  abt.  1708-70;  Scottish  au- 
thor; b.  Brechin;  settled  in  Lond(m,  and,  1740, 
was  j)en»ioncd  by  tlie  government;  most  im- 
pM>rtant  works  are:  "(Jeneral  History  of 
Kngland,"  **  (Jeneriil  History  of  Scotland," 
**  (Jeneral  History  of  the  World,"  and  a  "  (Jeo- 
graphical.  Historical,  and  Commercial  Gram- 
mar.'* 

Guthrie,  capital  of  Oklahoma  and  of  Logan 
Co.;  on  the  Cottonwood  River;  31 J  m.  N.  of 
Oklahoma  City.  On  April  Ul,  1889,  the  day 
U'fore  the  formal  opening  of  the  Oklahoma 
htrip  to  Hetth'mont,  the  site  of  (luthrie  was  a 
bare  prairie;  on  the  23(1,  8.000  ptH)ple  were 
encamped  in  t^'uts  within  its  limits;  in  1890, 
(luthrie  won  an  exciting  strujx^I**  with  Okla- 
hnniii  City  f»)r  tho  KK':iti»)n  of  the  territorial 
capital;  bocanu'  the  state  capital  when  Okla- 
homa was  a.linitte*!  as  a  state,  1907;  contains 
A  V.  S.  penitentiary,  Okhihonia  Deaf  Mute  and 
lUiml  Asyhini,  St.  Joseph's  Aca(h'iny.  Hour  and 
planing  mills,  cotton  oil  mills,  ice  factory,  cot- 
ton gin,  carriage  and  furniture  factories,  and 
other  industries.     I'op.   ll9()7)    11,052. 

Guts-muths  (gots'uK'^ts).  Johann  Christoph 
Friedrich,  17')!)- IS.PJ;  foun<ler  of  the  (Jernum 
>»\  >tein  t»f  gMnna-^tics;  h.  Saxony;  stu<lied  the- 
oliigy  at  liaHe,  an»l,  17S(i,  became  .superinten- 
dt'fit  of  g\ninastic'»  at  the  !<chnepfenthal  In- 
hiilute;  ])uhli.>he(l  si'hoolhooks  and  several 
work-*  on  gNuinastio. 

Gut'ta-per'cha.    See  Hrn'uKR. 

Gutikow  (p.ts'ko).  Karl  Ferdinand,  1811- 
7**:  (ierinan  novelist  an«l  writer;  b.  Herlin; 
Htu<Iie<l  phihKHOphy  ari<i  theoh>;:y;  U'caine  an 
;nkni»wh'»l;,'e»l  hra^i  of  the  Young  (lermany 
party.  His  "WallN.  the  Skeptic."  novel,  1835, 
cau^etl  his  iniprixoiinient  f«»r  thn-e  months,  its 
l«'n«l»'ncv  iK'in^  con^i«h'reil  atheistical  and  de- 
htructive  to  .social  ordt-r.  He  afterwards  at- 
tained great  popuhirity  as  a  novelist,  drama- 
tist, and  journalist:  li\etl  in  vari<»us  (icrinan 
cities,  and  fruui    l.sTo  at   Ueiliu.     Noteworthy 


a  satirical  tale;  "Queue  and  Sword";  **  Uriel 
Acosta,"  a  tragedy ;  "  The  Magician  of  Rome," 
"  Fritz  Ellrodt,"  and  other  novels. 

Guy  (gl),  Thomas,  1644-1724;  founder  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  Southwark,  London,  1724;  b. 
Horselydown;  carried  on  business  first  as  a 
bookseller;  then  as  a  financier;  amassed  a 
fortune  of  nearly  £500,000;  sat  in  Parliament, 
1096-1707;  built  and  furnished  three  wards  in 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital;  and  founded  and  en- 
dowed different  charitable  institutions  at  Tam- 
worth,  his  mother's  birthplace.  Nearly  half 
of  his  fortune  was  bequeathed  to  Guy*s  Hos- 
pital. 

Guyon  (ge-OA'),  Jeanne  Marie  Bouviires  de 
la  Mothe,  1648-1717;  French  mystic;  b.  Mon- 
targis;  married  the  wealthy  Jacques  de  la 
Mothe-Guyon,  a  tyrannical  and  irreligious  man, 
who  died,  1676,  leaving  her  free  to  foster  that 
state  of  spiritual  exaltation  to  which  from  in- 
fancy she  had  been  inclined.  Severe  penances, 
untiring  labors  for  the  spiritual  good  of  oth- 
ers, the  abandonment  of  her  property  for  the 
use  of  her  three  children,  the  guardianship  of 
whom  she  surrendered,  led  her  to  a  state  in 
which  she  believed  herself  to  be  the  bride  of 
Christ,  united  in  soul  with  God,  having  com- 
munications with  heaven.  She  was.  1688-89, 
confined  as  a  Quietist  in  the  Visitation  Con- 
vent of  Paris;  liberated  through  the  agency 
of  Mme.  de  Maintenon;  for  a  time  lived  at 
the  French  court;  was,  1605-1702,  ctmfined  at 
Vincennes  and  in  the  Bastile.  When  released 
she  retired  to  her  daughter's  houst*  at  Blois, 
where  the  rest  of  her  life  was  spcmt  in  works 
of  charity.  She  left  many  volumes  containing 
hymns,  letters  on  spiritual  questions,  and  de- 
votional treatises,  some  of  a  highly  mystical 
character. 

Guyot  (ge-6'),  Arnold  Henry,  1807-84; 
Swiss- American  geographer;  b.  near  NeuchA- 
tei;  in  a  tour  of  Switzerland,  1838,  first  dis- 
covered the  laminated  structure  of  the  ice  in 
glaciers,  and  showed  that  the  motion  of  the 
glacier  is  due  to  the  displacement  of  its  mole- 
cules; subsequently  investigated  the  distribu- 
ti<m  of  erratic  bowlders,  to  solve  the  mode 
of  their  transportation,  traced  them  cm  both 
sides  of  the  Central  Alps,  over  a  surface  300 
m.  long  and  2(K)  m.  wide,  and  delineate<l  eleven 
different  regions  of  rocks.  A  toi>ographical 
map  of  tlie  subaqueous  basin  of  the  Lake  uf 
Xeuchfttel  was  his  next  work.  He  was  Prof. 
of  IIist<)ry  and  Physical  Gt»ography  in  the 
Aca<lemy  of  NeuchAtid,  1839-48,  then  removeil 
to  the  {'.  S. ;  resided  for  strveral  years  at  Cam- 
bridge, MasH. 

He  was  employe<i  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution to  organize  a  system  of  meteorological 
ol»s<>rvations,  and  prepare<l  an  ext»»nsive  series 
<»f  practical  tables:  was  the  first  to  determine 
the  true  height  of  Mt.  WashingUm,  1851;  of 
the  lUack  M<mntains  of  N.  Carolina,  1856; 
and  of  the  (Jrivn  Mountains  of  Vermont,  1857; 
was  appoint*^!  Prof,  of  Physical  (iiH^graphy 
in  the  l'<dlege  of  New  Jerwy  at  PrinceUm, 
isr»ri;  published  -  Karth  and' Man,"  "Direc- 
tions   for    Meteorological   Tables,"   '*  Creation, 
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fir  tlio  Rihlicul  Casraogony  in  the  Liglit  of  Mntl- 
f-»rn  Science/'  and  a  sprites  of  geographical  text 
bookii;  lectured  on  "The  Unity  of  the  SyHtein 
of  Life/'  oppoBittg  the  theory  of  evolution, 

Guyton-Morveau  (gO-t^iA'-mSr-vo'),  Louis 
BemAfdi  1737' 1810*  French  chemist;  b*  Di- 
jon; (levottMj  himself  exclusively  to  the  atuily  of 
natural  science,  especiully  chemistry.  At  hiA 
Buggestion  chaira  of  cheraistry*  mineralogy, 
and  medicine  were  erected  at  the  Academy  uf 
Dijon,  and  he  filled  the  tirat  mcntiontHJ  one  till 
\li\if,  lie  contribtited  much  to  the  erection  of 
rfecole  Poly  technique  in  Paria^  at  which  he 
N»cnnie  a  professor;  was  director  of  the  mint. 
1800-14*  HiB  chief  merits  as  a  chemist  are 
his  discovery  of  the  difl  infect  in}?  qualities  of 
chlorine*  and  his  estnbliAhment  of  a  new  and 
simpler  chemical  terminology;  but  bift  experi- 
ments and  re»i*arches  were  also  of  great  inllu- 
ence  in  the  manufacture  of  saltpeter,  gunpow- 
der, Prussian  blue,  etc,,  in  the  employment  of 
cement  for  building  under  water^  and  in  umny 
other  instances  of  practical  application  of 
chemical  science;  principal  works^  *' Diction- 
naire  de  Cbimie "  and  "  Metho<le  d^une  No- 
menclature Chimique," 

Guzel-Hissar  (gOzerhls-sllr').    See  Aidin* 

Guierat  (gGz-$-rat'h  or  GuiArat  (gAj-flr-Ilt'). 
N»  seaboard  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  British 
India;  name  is  vaguely  employed;  includes  the 
Britlah  districts  of  Surat,  Broach,  Kaira, 
Pftnoh  Mahal,  and  Ahuiedabad,  and  also  the 
native  states  of  Baroda  aud  a  dozen  or  more 
others;  sometimes  also  includes  the  peninsula 
of  Katbiawar^  with  its  180  petty  states;  de- 
fined thus  it  has  an  area  of  over  40,0(H>  sq.  m. ; 
has  given  its  name  to  one  of  the  great  lan- 
guages of  Bombay,  the  Gujaratlii*  Pop.  (1901) 
1(^,048. 

Guzman  (gAth-man'),  Ruy  Biai  de,  b.  1544; 
first  histtirian  of  Paraguay;  b.  in  that  coun- 
try; his  father  was  one  of  the  followers  of 
Cabeza  de  Vaca,  1544,  and  the  son  early  served 
in  the  numerous  Indian  wars;  later  was  mili- 
tary governor  of  Guayra.  His  "  Histf>ria  Ar- 
geutiDft  del  I>e»cubrimiento,  Poblaci^n  y  Ton- 
quiFjia  de  las  Provincias  del  Kio  de  la  Plata" 
was  finished,  1012,  but  remained  in  manu- 
script until  IS'M,  when  it  was  published  in 
the  Angelis  collection;  date  and  place  of  his 
death  unknown. 

Gwalior  (gw^'lC-awr),  capital  of  the  state 
of  Gwalior,  India;  on  the  8ubanrikn,  an  aflhi- 
ent  of  the  Jumna,  In  the  midst  of  the  city 
rises  a  rock,  perpendicular,  30<>  fL  high,  1  ^ 
m.  long,  and  300  yd.  broad,  which  was  used 
sa  a  Tortress  for  more  than  one  thousand 
years.  At  the  fwjt  of  the  rock  stretches  the 
city,  built  in  the  ancient  Hindoo  style,  and 
isontaining  st^mie  of  the  most  stupendous  sfK^ei- 
mcnB  of  Hindoo  palace  architecture,  dating 
back  to  the  flfteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
It  also  contains  some  very  in  Unresting  temples 
of  Jain  origin.  The  most  remarkable  Jain 
remains,  however,  are  the  caves  and  rtick-cut 
sculptures  in  the  rock  on  which  the  fortresa 
is  built.     Pup.   (10€I)   89,154. 
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Gwinnett',  Button,  abt  1732-77;  Ainrrican 
patriot  jiud  bi^onT  of  I  lie  DecJaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; h.  Kn^^lnnd;  emigrate*!  to  America, 
177^^;  purehatied  a  tract  of  land  iu  Georgia; 
was  elected  to  Congress,  177*);  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Georgia, 
1777;  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel  with 
Gen.  Mcintosh. 

Gwyma  Igwin).  Nell,  ai>L  1650-abt,  imiO; 
English  actrcKS;  b.  London,  in  the  most  abject 
poverty;  sold  oranges  in  the  tavernst  and 
sang  and  dancwl  for  money,  and  in  her  six- 
teenth year  went  on  tlie  stage,  where  she  made 
a  great  bit  in  liuraurous  and  want^m  roles; 
became  the  mistress  of  I^jrd  Buck  hurst,  and, 
ItlliO,  of  diaries  II;  Hi71,  was  api>ointefl  a 
lady  of  the  privy  chamber  to  Queen  Catharine, 
and  received  the  name  of  Madam  Ellen; 
heipeii  her  old  friends  among  the  actors  and 
poets;  was  the  first  to  propose  the  erect i<ui 
of  Chelsea  Hospital  for  disnided  soldiers;  and 
wajs  generally  Indie  veil  to  have  exerted  lierwlf 
in  support  of  the  Protestant  cause  at  cotrrt ; 
bore  two  sons  to  the  king,  of  whom  one  died 
early,  and  the  other  was  created  Duke  of  St. 
Albans;  after  the  death  of  Charles  II  she 
livi^il   in   retirement, 

Gy'aros,  one  of  the  Cyclades;  now  uninhab- 
lU^d  and  employed  as  a  she^'p  pasture;  liea 
SW,  of  Andros;  was  anciently  provt-rbial  for 
the  poverty  of  its  people;  and  was  a  most 
dreaded  place  of  banishment  for  the  Romans; 
present  name,  Giura,  or  Giurna. 

Gyges  (gi'K^s),  d.  678  ac;  favorite  officer  of 
Candaules,  King  of  Lydia;  exfN?lled  the  Assy- 
rian dynasty  olf  the  Sandonida*  (Ileraclidu*) 
from  Lydia;  foundwl  the  dynasty  of  the 
Mermna<he,  the  last  sovereign  of  which  was 
the  ever-famous  Criesus;  murdered  Candaulea, 
and  l>ecame  King  of  Lydia  abt,  716  B.c.  The 
Delphic  oracle  confirmed  him  in  his  new  posi- 
tion, and  in  return  be  sent  to  Delphi  an  oiter- 
ing  of  inimen>ie  value.  The  story  that  Gy 
came  into  poHsession  of  the  thrftne  by  mei 
of  an  enchanted  ring  is  told  by  Plato,  and 
ring  of  Gyges  waa  with  the  ancient  Greeks  a 
synihtd  of  extraordinary  good   luck. 

Gymnaaiuin  (jim-nft'xi-flm),  among  the 
Greeks  a  place  for  athletic  exercises.  In  ita 
simplest  lorm  the  gymnasium  was  a  vast 
imilding  with  a  colonnade  around  the  ftair 
interior  sides.  Appropriate  pbic«AS  were  [»rt>- 
vided  for  runnings  jumping,  wrentling,  bnxing, 
s[iear  and  discus  casting,  for  warm  and  cold 
baths,  for  undressing,  for  anointing  the  body 
with  oil  and  U-sjir  ink  ling  it  with  sjind.  In 
addition  to  this,  space  liad  to  1m»  provided  fiir 
the  accommodation  of  the  [leiipli*,  who  were 
fond  of  witnessing  the  athletic  exercis4*»  of  the 
young.  By  degrees  the  gymnasium  becami*  a 
place  to  which  pc<^ple  went  for  anuniement 
and  mental  refresliment,  and  so  the  grounds 
of  the  gymnasium  were  providi-^l  with  prome- 
nades, botli  covered  and  uucovt*ri*d,  with  gar^ 
dens  and  resting  places  of  various  kinds  in 
wliicli  men  might  lounge,  corjvrrse,  stmly.  or 
receive  oral  instruction.  In  clasi^ical  timi-s 
there  were  thre#»  gymnasia  in  .Vthenn — the 
Aeadomia^   tlie    Lyca^um,   and    the   C^nosurg 
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— hut  in  later  tinip«  thoro  wore  more.  An- 
cir-nt  ^yninuMia  havo  Immmi  discovered  by  exca- 
VAtioTiH  at  Olympia,  Pergainon,  Ilierapolis, 
A{»hr(K]iHiaM,  Alexandria  Troas,  Ahsos,  and  De- 
It  >•*,  The  gymnasium  finally  lx»canie  merely  a 
Krhool.  lint  except  in  Germany  and  some 
*»lher  Euroi)ean  countries  the  name  has  revert- 
tii  to  its  ori^i^inal  sense.  In  Ciormany  the  gj'm- 
n.i-i»  are  the  schools  where  younj^  men  are 
litt«Mi  for  the  universities.  But  those  who  in- 
U-nd  to  follow  a  t^*chnical  profession,  such  as 
arfhit^-ctiire,  enj^in<H»rinjr,  etc.,  study  at  the 
U«*ilMchuhn  ami  not  at  the  (tipuHasia,  and 
;ift4*r  having  passed  through  the  Kealschule 
thfy  entfr  the  Polytechnicum  for  their  pro- 
ft-^Monal  tHlucati<m."   See  Oymnastich. 

Gymnas'tics  and  Phys'ical  Curture,  athletic 
€»r  dis<'iplinary  exercises,  designed  to  promoUi 
htn-njrth,  including  running,  lca])ing,  the  use 
of  parallel  bars,  and  the  lifting  of  weights, 
fto.  Among  the  early  Gnvks  practice  in  the 
U"***  €)f  wea{M)ns  was  an  essential  part  of  g}'m- 
n.i-itic  training.  Calisthenics  are  light  gym- 
ii;i»tics  design»»d  to  impart  grace  of  movement 
A-*^  well  as  physical  strength.  The  a])paratus 
UTM»«i  chiefly  consists  of  a  light  wooden  staff, 
alH»ut  4  ft.  h)ng.  a  ]»air  of  light  dumb-hells, 
chfj«t  weight^*,  and  parallel  l)ars.  .Marching 
and  (►ther  movements  oft4*n  are  performed  to 
thf  sound  of  music.  In  ancient  Cre«»ce  the 
ability  to  wield  effectively  the  sword  and 
hpt-ar.  javelin  and  bow,  to  run,  dind),  and  en- 

•  lure  fatigue  transcended  in  practical  vahie 
all  other  accompli.shments,  so  it  is  not  sur- 
pri'^ing  to  find  that  the  education  of  the  youth 
«M»nj*i>ted  essentially  of  this  training.  Later 
tlu*  ideals  t)f  the  (J reeks  Is'came  broader,  and 
u««  liavi*  the  conscious  training  for  grace  and 
>N  mmi'try. 

-\n  Knglish  ])hysician,  Thomas  Fuller  (l(Ji)4- 
]':\\),  a<lv<K-aled  a  return  t«»  the  (Irit'k  meth- 

•  -i'i.  MontaigiH*  and  Locke  iiiad(»  strenuous 
«  iTi»rts  in  behalf  of  a  broad  education  to  includo 
jfi\.-»ical  training,  but  it  remained  for  l{<»us- 
-I  au  by  his  *•  Kmile,"  ITtJJ.  t»>  r»>us<'  piiblic 
ititere-^t  in  the  movcnu'nt.  In  (Ji'miany  main* 
.ttiempts  were  ma<b'  to  sy-ten»ati/e  physical 
«  iilture,  but  tlie  moNciiunt  had  not  iMfonie  g«'n- 

•  ral  till  dalin.  an  accompIi«^hed  gymnast,  con- 
r.'i\«Nl  ilu-  itlfji  of  nationali/ing  (Jt'rmjiny  by 
t-.iiuMting  tlie  V'nuh,  and  rousing  in  them  tlu' 
»«]iiril  t»f  patriotism,  'i'o  this  I'ud  he  organ- 
i/f.i  xH'ietie-^  for  .sv^teuiatic  instruction  and 
training  in  gMunastii?.  and  athletics.  Hu  also 
in\i-nt('d  many  pieces  of  apparatu*^,  >uch  as  the 
parallel  and  bori/»»ntal  bars,  and  greatly  en- 
rulu'd  s\««tcmatic  gNuniastics  by  aiiding  new 
and  varied  «'\ercise-i.  .lahn  is  intbi'd  the  fa- 
tiH-r  of  modern  g\mna-ti<'^.  .\fter  tlu»  (ler- 
nian  \Nar  fi>r  indejMiidence  the  g\mna<<iums 
ll.'Uri-lied  till  |Sl!».  wlien  they  were  suppresr^ed 
for  political  rea.Miii^,  but  rexived  in  ISW.  The 
•"{•reatl  t»f  gymnastio.  in  the  C  S.  and  tither 
li'Untries  at  tlii*^  time  was  due  tt»  e\ih*d  teach- 
t  r-  from  (Jeiniany.  A  cbaracteristii*  of  the 
Gfiman  s\«»teiii  i-^  that  it  gr<»\vs  .spontaneously, 
iMM-aime  it  eiiil»odies  the  play  instinct,  and 
roll-*--*  all  the  stimulating  t-niotions  of  ]>lay, 
at   tlie    hanie   time   gixing    the   n«>edetl   e\ercis«». 

Ling,  the  fiMinder  <»f  the  Swedish  system, 
vkttrked  (lUt  a  s\.-iteiu  of  movements  from  u  dif- 


ferent standpoint.  He  analyzeil  movements 
into  elements,  each  performed  by  as  few  mus- 
cles as  possible,  thus  claiming  to  localize  the 
will  and  train  coiirdination.  After  drilling 
on  these  elementary  movements  for  **  purity 
he  combined  them  into  grcmps  forming  com- 
plete exercises.  The  resemblance  to  the  a-b-c 
method  of  learning  to  read  is  striking.  Ling's 
aims  were  hygienic,  educational,  therapeutic, 
and  military,  and  he  worked  out  what  must  be 
reganhnl  as  the  most  definite  system  of  phys- 
ical training  that  has  yet  lH»en  evolved.  Since 
1889  a  strcmg  effort  has  been  made  to  intro- 
duce the  unmodifiiHl  Swedish  system  generally 
into  the  schools  of  the  V.  S.  England's  contri- 
bution to  physical  training  has  been  chiefly 
the  development  of  sports  and  games,  such 
as  archery,  f(M>tball,  cricket,  tennis,  boating, 
hare  and  hounds,  handball,  etc.  These  fur- 
nish undoubtedly  as  complete  and  thorough 
iMxly  development  as  was  gotten  in  the  primi- 
tive days. 

Iietww»n  1821  and  1879  several  of  the  schools 
and  colleges  in  the  U.  S.  established  g>'m- 
nasiums,  chiefly  influencinl  by  the  Germans. 
The  building  ot  the  Hemenway  gymnasium  in 
1879  by  Harvard  marks  the  beginning  of  an 
era  in  gymnastics  in  the  U.  S.  The  Harvard 
system  of  developing  appliances  startcnl  in 
18G9,  when  Dr.  Sargent  took  charge  of  the 
Howdoin  College  g^'mnasium  as  student  in- 
structor. At  this  time  the  e<piipment  of  a 
gymnasium  ccmsisted  of  ct»rtain  German  appa- 
ratus, parallel  bars,  horiz<mtal  bar,  trapeze, 
et<'.,  which  were  ustnl  by  a  few  of  the  students 
only.  The  mass  of  the  students  were  not 
experts  in  them^  exercises,  and  did  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  g^'mnastics.  It  was 
stH'n  that  attitudes  necessitat^nl  by  occupations 
iMH'ame  fixed  habits  in  ratio  to  the  length  of 
time  they  were  held  uncorrwU**!  by  other  atti- 
tudes; also  that  in  individuals  possessing  un- 
e(|ual  musi'ular  devehipment  faulty  attitudes 
were  often  the  result  of  the  apparent  shorten- 
ing of  stronger  miiscles,  the  increastni  timicity 
of  these  musch*s  exerting  a  ctmstant  pull. 
Thus  the  nei*es'*ity  of  supplementing  the  de- 
velopment due  to  (K*cupati<m  was  clearly  seen, 
and  also  the  rational  metluMl  of  etT«K*ting  this 
by  the  local  deveh)pment  of  the  relaxed  weaker 
musi'les. 

To  do  this  ec^momically  and  definitely  vari- 
ous machin4*s  were  devised.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  adjustable  chest  weight  (iKfiD),  which 
was  followe<i  by  other  **  dev»di>ping  applianc(>s  " 
to  furnish  means  stdectively  to  build  up  weak 
and  ridaxed  nuiscles.  Such  developing  ap- 
pliances are  the  high  and  low  pulleys,  leg 
machines,  wrist  and  ankle  nuichines,  chest 
expanders  an<l  developers,  quarter  circle,  ab- 
dominal machine,  etc.,  forty  in  numl>er,  devised 
chiefly  l)etween  lSt)9-79.  Tin*  movements  are 
practically  similar  to  the  Swinlish,  but  differ 
essentially  in  that  they  are  all  made  against 
external  resistanc**  which  can  U*  adjusU*d  to 
strength,  hence  cMwirdinatitm  is  traine<i  t4)  an 
(H'ononiical  ex|M«nditure  i*f  energ}'  in  overcom- 
ing such  resij^tance.  This  is  an  imiM)rtant 
distinction  which  serves  as  one  basis  for  the 
classificati<m  of  nn>vements,  for  in  Bh»w,  fre« 
movenn>nts,  aucIi  us  the  Swedish,  much  uf  the 
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roBi stance  conip«  from  the  contraction  of  an- 
tagonistic mustles.  The  individuars  iitH»d  may 
be  nifitfc  the  btt**i«  of  work*  and  a  cleiir  pr**- 
Bcri|ilion  piv«m  apc^cifically  directing  his  work 
toward  the  atluitinu'nt  of  hia  ideal  fctrin  nn4 
condition »  not  on1>'  from  a  physical  standpoiut, 
but  in  rt'lation  to  his  intellectual  activity. 
This  makes  it  important  to  have  a  trained 
phv«ician  study  tht«  individual  and  decide  the 
problem§  presented  in  each  caae* 

The  lueaaurementa  to  record  the  progresa  of 
an  iniHvidual  while  in  training  were  at  first 
chieily  of  the  height,  M^eigbt,  uppt^r  arm,  fore- 
arm* cheat,  thigh,  and  calf,  and  were  made 
with  no  idea  of  collecting  data,  but  for  imme- 
diftte  limited  use;  but  when  the  value  of  the 
incatturementa  of  a  large  number  of  i ndi vid- 
ua 1h  of  school  and  college  ase  waa  realized  aa 
contributing  to  a  atudy  of  the  rate  of  growth, 
inlluences  fldTecting  growth,  males  as  compared 
with  females,  dinerent  natiomilitiea,  etc.,  to 
tlie  more  obvious  measii  remi'ntij  were  added 
bijue  lengthia,  joint  circiunfertmei^s,  ami  girlha 
of  iiijpurtant  parta  of  the  head,  trunk,  aud 
limh»it  ti>gether  with  certain  strength  tei^ta* 
»j*  grip,  number  of  times*  pull-up  and  punh^up, 
strength  of  back,  leg,  and  chest  muscles,  of 
expiratory  muscles,  capacity  of  lungs,  and  a 
record  of  color  of  eyes  and  hair,  history  of 
di-ieusea  and  habits,  and  nationality  of  parents 
tuut   grandparents. 

Attention  is  now  being  directed  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  te^ts  which  shall  show  the  condi- 
tion of  an  individual  as  a  vital  unit,  not  mere- 
ly an  a  niBSs  of  muscle  and  boue;  tc^at'^  of 
quickness,  accuracy,  endurance  of  mental  and 
muHcular  power,  of  voluntary  muscular  con- 
trol, delicacy  of  adjustment  of  aut4>matic 
control,  of  circulation  general  and  local,  of 
respiration,  respunse  of  circulation  and  respi- 
ration to  exercise,  fatigue,  tooe  of  nervous 
and  muscular  systems,  etc. 

Gymnosophistt  ^jlm-nOa'6- flats),  sect  of  an- 
cient Indian  philosophers,  so  called  by  the 
Greeks  because  they  went  noked^  or  nearly 
so.  They  lived  in  the  woods  on  w^ild  prod- 
ucts, courted  death,  and  had  a  great  repu- 
tation for  wisdom  and  learning.  Their  moat 
prominent  tenet  waa  the  doctrine  ol  tr&nami* 
gration. 

Gymnosperms  (jlm'nd-ap^rroH),  class  of  flow* 
ering  plants  characterized  by  having  the  seeds 
borne  on  the  upper  surface  of  an  open  leaf  or 
scale,  or  on  the  margins  of  an  open  leaf,  or 
evi«n  in  open  cup-shaped  structures  on  modi- 
lied  branches.  This  fact,  that  the  seeds  are 
nut  incloa«Hl  in  a  folded  leaf  (pistil),  but  are 
nak<*d»  has  given  thew?  planta  their  name.  In 
fertil illation  the  jwdlen  falls  directly  upon  tlie 
ovule,  and,  there  germinating,  sends  its  tul*e 
int^j  its  tissue  and  Anally  to  its  egg  eella. 
They  are  regurded  hh  the  lowest  of  the  tlower- 
ing  plants,  *rhre<»  orders  or©  usually  recog- 
nized, tt>„  the  tycada,  the  Contfers,  and  the 
Joint  tlr& 

Gyp'siea,  vagabond  p«)ple  found  in  most 
parU  of  the  world.  Other  names  given 
to  ibetn  are:  2ingari  in  Italy,  Gitanos  in 
Spain,  Zipniner  in  Germany,  Csiganyok  in 
Huqpirjr.  Tzigani  in  SUvic  ooiuitries»  Tcbin 
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ganeh  in  Turkey,  and  Bobbin iena  in  France 
^wiiere   they   were   firt^t   known   as   wanderers 

from  Bohemia  K  They  call  tltoniselves  Kale 
or  Mellole  Ithe  black),  MtdlelLtehtd  (black 
piHiplej,  tSinde  or  Sinte  (probably  meaning 
people  from  India),  but  more  commonly  by 
some  gypay  word  signifying  **  pe<»ple,"  as 
Manushf  Horn,  feminine  Komni,  BUttner, 
Pallas,  and  others  consider  them  to  have 
come  from  India,  whence  they  were  driven 
by  the  ravagea  of  Tamerlane  (13»8),  and 
where  they  belonged  to  the  8(K>dra  caste,  or  to 
the  Pariahs.  There  are  many  roving  tribes 
in  India  and  Persia  which  resemble  the  gyp* 
sies.  Organized  bauds  of  g^pnies  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Danubian  provinces,  1417,  They 
numbered  about  14,000  in  Italy.  1442*  In 
1427  there  arrived  in  Paris  120  strangers, 
claiming  to  be  Christians  of  Ix^wer  Egypt  who 
had  been  expelled  by  the  Saracens.  They  said 
they  had  last  come  from  Bohemia.  They  pro- 
fessed the  gifts  of  fortune  t<»iling  and  palmis- 
try, and  were  great  thieves.  They  wert»  ex- 
pelled from  I'arii*,  but  continued  to  wander 
in    France,   and   other  bands  aucceede^l    thrm* 

They  appeared  in  Spain,  1447,  in  Englnnd, 
150G,  and  in  Sweden,  1514.  Severe  laws  wens 
passed  against  them;  Spain  exile<l  them,  14U2; 
in  England,  Henry  Vlll  issued,  1630,  a  prt>ela* 
niiition,  renewed  by  Elizabeth,  which  made 
their  atay  in  England  for  over  a  month  a  capi- 
tal felony;  the  Scottish  kings  pursueil  a  dif 
fert^nt  policyi  and  seem  to  have  given  them  a 
sort  of^  protection;  Italy,  l>enmark,  »Swe<len, 
the  Nether lamls,  and  Germany  took  measures 
against  them;  Maria  Theresa,  1768,  ordered 
that  the  bands  in  her  dominions  should  be 
gathered  in  settled  habitations,  and  cal 
A>ij6aucrn,  new  peasants.  At  present  t1 
gypsies  of  Iltmgary,  Transylvania,  umi  R 
nuinia  h^ad  a  ctiniparativtdy  setthnl  life.  In 
Transylvania  they  are  unaer  the  rule  of  a 
waywode  of  their  own  race.  They  are  numer- 
ous in  Russia,  Turke}',  and  Spain.  A  consid- 
erable number  are  in  Norway;  in  France  there 
are  few  or  none;  in  England  they  have  de- 
creased in  recent  years.  The  whole  number 
of  g^'paies  in  Europe  is  suppoat^d  to  l»e  from 
500.000  to  700,000.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  bands 
of  genuine  gypsies  are  to  be  found  in  the  V.  S., 
though  their  apjH'arance  in  small  numbers  in 
some  of  the  N.  states  in  sum  me  r  is  occasion- 
ally reported.  The  language  of  the  gypsies, 
tlicMigh  everywhere  preserving  forms  of  an  In- 
dian origin,  dirfers  in  various  countries,  from 
the  language  of  each  of  which  they  borrow  a 
considerable  stock  of  words. 

Gyp' sum,  natural  crystalline  sulphata  of 
linir.  The  tranHliicent  vurii4i*'S  nn*  known 
as  silenite  (from  selene,  the  "moon,**  in 
alluaion  to  the  eharact4«riatic  soft  Uiater)  t 
the  ordinary  maftaive  forms  and  opaqu*'  crys- 
tals as  g>'psum:  the  finer  granular  Mihtriius- 
lucent  massive  kimta,  as  alabtmt4*r,  antl  tUimus 
varieties,  as  satin  spar*  In  hardne^^n  g%'pHum 
varies  from  1.6  to  2.0,  and  the  ^jieciflc  gravity 
of  pure  crystals  is  from  i?.3l4  Ui  2,32H,  Heat- 
eil,  this  mineral  gives  off  its  contained  water, 
and  Upcoming  opanut*  falls  to  a  powder,  which 
haa  the  p*»wrr,  if  moistt'niHl,  of  rapidly  *'  a«>t* 
ting  *'  or  aasumlng  again  the  t«olid  form*    Upon 
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this  property  depends  the  most  extensive  ap- 
plicmtion  of  this  mineral  in  the  arts,  as  plas- 
Ufr-of-Paris  is  made  from  it  by  heating  and 
fiul>s(H]uentIy  grinding  it  to  a  fine  powder.  Ex- 
tensive deposits  of  gypsum  arc  worlced  in  Eng- 
land. France,  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 
In  the  U.  S.  gypsum  is  obtained  from  a  great 
number  of  localities,  more  or  less  extensive 
beds  having  been  met  with  in  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee, Michigan,  etc.,  and  in  imitative  forms 
of  scrolls,  vines,  flowers,  shrubbery,  etc.,  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Mam- 
moth Cave,  Kentucky. 

Oyp'sy  Moth,  European  moth  (Ocneria  or 
Liparis  dinpar^  in  the  U.  8.  sometimes  called 
Parthetria  dutpar)  belonging  to  the  family 
SoctuidcB,  The  eggs  are  laid  in  clusters  of 
400  or  500,  usually  in  more  or  less  concealed 


C'atkki'ii.lak,  Ciiryhalih,   and   HrTTKKFLT,  Male  awd 

FkMAI.K,    ok   THK    (.JvitiY    Mt)TH. 

placTH.  Tho  cjitorpillur,  or  larva,  feeding  on 
WavoH,  etc.,  rapidly  grows  to  full  size,  when 
it  is  alnuit  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length. 
A  few  sptH^imens  were  intnMlueed  into  Massa- 
chus«'tts  al)t.  18(»S,  to  try  the  experiment  of 
utilizing  their  silk.  Rome  escaped,  and  ton 
years  lftt<T  became  such  a  wrious  p<»8t  tlwit 
the  State  of  MassachuHetts  began  war  on  them 
by  an  a]>propriation  to  be  used  in  their  ex- 
termination. 

Gyrfalcon   (jer'fA-k*n).     Sec  FALa)N'. 

Gyroscope  (jl'ro-skop).  a  name  applied  to 
various  instruments  illustratinjj  the  phenom- 
ena of  rotation.  The  most  common  form  con- 
•.i^ts  esHentially  of  a  disk  revolving  on  pivots 
within  a  riii^.  having  on  the  line  of  prolonga- 
tion of  its  axis,  on  one  side,  a  bar  with  a 
omical  »lepressi«»n  Ix'nj'ath  to  receive  the  hard, 
8in4Mttli    {Ntint   of   an   upright   Hup{M)rt.      When 


the  disk  is  made  to  revolve  with  sufficient 
velocity,  and  supported  as  shown  in  the  fig- 
ure, it  will  not  fall,  but  the  system  will  re- 
volve around  the  point,  in  the  relative  direc- 
tion shown  by  the  arrows.  Not  only  does  the 
rotating    disk    (with    its    ring)    not    fall,    aa 


Qtroiicx>pk. 

would  happen  were  there  no  rotation,  but, 
pri»serving  the  angular  elevation  of  its  axis, 
it  takes  up  a  slow  horizontal  motion  (gyra- 
tion) in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  in  which, 
by  rotating,  the  upper  peripherv  of  the  disk 
is  moving — c.g.y  tho  disk  in  the  figure  revolves 
as  marked  by  the  arrow  near  its  top;  its 
gyration  is  as  the  arrows  along  the  indicated 
horizontal  circle  D.  If  tho  direction  of  disk 
rotaticm  be  reverso<l,  so  will  be  that  of  the 
gyration.  It  will  be  found,  also,  that  the 
rate  of  g^-ration  is  the  same  jfor  all  elevations 
of  the  axle,  and  that  the  greati^r  the  rotating 
velocity  of  A  the  slower  will  be  the  gyration — 
that  as  rotatory  velocity  is  lost,  the  gyratory 
velocity  incream^s  simultaneously,  with  a  grad- 
ual driNtping  of  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
axis,  which,  with  continually  acceleratinl  gj'ra- 
tory  velocity,  falls  in  a  descending  spiral  (or 
helix).  When  the  whwl,  roUiting  with  great 
Vidocity,  is  placed  on  the  point  of  support 
with  axis  considerably  elevate<l,  the  axis,  in- 
stead of  falling   (as  it  g^'rat^'s),  will  rise. 

l/ouis  Brennan,  a  British  engineer,  has  re- 
cently successfully  applied  the  principle  of 
the  gyroscope  to  railroading.  By  moans  of 
two  gyroscojM's  revolving  in  opposite  directions 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed  he  kept  a  small  car, 
having  a  single  row  of  wheels,  in  perfect 
balance  upon  a  single  track.  High  speed  and 
porfwt  balance  wore  maintained  over  an  ir- 
regular track,  with  curves  and  grades.  Dr. 
Otto  Schlick  has,  during  tho  past  few  years, 
bo*»n  perf«K»ting  the  applicati<m  of  tho  gyro- 
scope to  the  managt^ment  of  vessels  with  the 
ohjtH't  of  eliminating  the  lati'ral  or  rolling 
movement.  Tho  principle  of  tho  gjToscoi>o  has 
also  b<H>n  successiully  used  to  correct  magnetic 
compasses. 
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H,  eigiith  letter  in  the  Latin  alphal>et»  and 
in  others  tlerivEtl  directly  from  it«  as  English, 
Frencb,  German,  and  Italian;  was  also  the 
eighth  letter  in  the  orif^nal  Greek  alphabet. 
Ordinarily  it  U  a  simple  aspiration  or  rough 
breath inff.  Jn  &ome  words  it  is  quite  i*ilejit. 
With  t  it  forma  two  digraphs,  th  soft  and 
hard.  With  c  it  forms  three  Buch  digraphs, 
and  with  g  one;  gh  being»  however,  in  Eng- 
lish ordinarily  a  g  pronounced  as  if  hard, 
when  from  position,  without  the  A,  it  would 
be  soft.  II  in  chemistry  stands  for  hydrogen. 
See  Adbreviationm. 

H  (hS.),  in  muaicj  the  German  name  for  B 
natural,  B  flat  being  called  B. 

Haarlem  (hilr'l&ni),  city  of  the  Netherlands, 
j>ro\inc:e  of  N.  Holland;  on  tin*  Spaarne;  ID 
III.  W.  of  ^Ajiistcrdaui ;  has  several  interesting 
buildings,  as,  for  instance,  St.  Bavon's  Kerk, 
with  its  World-famous  organ;  many  uolleetiona 
of  conspqut'nc^  t*J  science  and  art,  good  edu- 
cational inijlitulton^;  and  considerable  manu- 
factures of  velvet,  silk,  linen,  carpets,  and 
lace;  ia  the  center  of  the  trade  in  (lowers, 
eapecially  hyacinths,  bulba  and  flower  seeds, 
which  in  a  specialty  of  Dutcli  enterprise,  and 
which  here  has  assumed  astonishing  dimen- 
Bions.  Close  by  is  the  beautiful  Haarlem  For- 
est, wiUj  the  royal  palace,  Welgeleque,  a  mneh 
frequented  suniraer  resort.  There  was  for* 
nierly,  contiguous  to  the  city,  a  great  body 
of  water  called  Haarlem  Lake,  In  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  had  an  area 
of  45,001)  acre**,  and  every  st^irm  caused  fur- 
ther encroachment  on  adjacent  territ-ory*  In 
18311  the  Dutch  Govt,  began  the  work  of  drain- 
ing the  lake,  and  it  was  tlnally  pumped  dry 
by  meajia  of  enormous  engines,  in  1852.  The 
city  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  the  Netherlands,  and  particularly 
during  the  revolt  against  Spain,  when  its  in- 
habitants sustained  a  seven  months*  si^fe 
(1572-73)  against  the  Spanish  commanded  by 
Don  Frederick,  Alva's  son.  After  a  heroic 
defense  it  was  forec»d  to  capitulate,  and  the 
conquerors,  despite  their  promise  of  mercy, 
took  a  barbaruu'4  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants. 
It  was  not  till  1577  that  it  was  regained  by 
the  Duttdi  under  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Pop. 
(1900)    09,701, 

Habak'kiik,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
of  whose  birth  or  death  we  know  neither  the 
time  nor  place  with  certainty.  His  prophecy, 
which  forms  one  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, is  variously  dated  bv  different  schol- 
ars from  abt.  B30-590  n.c.  U  reUiU-^s  chiefly 
to  the  threatened  invasions  of  Judea  by  the 
Chaldeans.  The  style  is  hiphly  poi^tical,  and 
the  ode  or  prayer  of  the  third  chapter  is  prob- 
ably unrivalled  not  only  for  splendor  of  dic- 
tion and  subject,  but  for  simplicity,  sublimity, 
and  power. 

Uaba'na.    Sc*e  Havana, 

Ha'beaa  Cor'ptts,  ancient  English  writ,  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  from  the  remotest 
time.      It   is'  addressed   to  a  sheriff  or  other 
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officer,  and  commands  him  to  "have  the  body" 
of  the  person  named  at  a  certain  place  and 
tiine.  The  characterizing  Latin  words  of  thia 
writ  were  ut  habeas  corpwi.  The  chief  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  us<»d  was  to  recover 
freedom  wrongfully  taken  away.  In  Magna 
Charta  it  is  said  that  ''no  man  shall  be  taken 
or  imprisoned  hut  by  the  lawful  judgment  of 
his  pwra,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land."  This 
clause  became  operative  only  by  means  of  the 
habeas  corpus.  The  writ  was  issuable  from 
the  king's  bench;  and  it  was  used  to  bring 
the  prisoner  before  the  court,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  order  his  immediate  discharge  if  he 
were  not  restrained  according  to  law;  but  it 
was  evaded,  and  a  declaration  similar  to  that 
of  Magna  Charta  was  contained  in  the  Peti- 
tion of  Right,  passed  1628.  Persomil  lilM-rly, 
however,  continued  to  be  violated  until  167&, 
when  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  enacted. 

The  Knglish  statute  has  been  copied  in  the 
U,  S,  without  essential  change.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  U.  8,  provides  that  "  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cuse  of  robt^lUon 
or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  require  it." 
The  Federal  courts  have  authority  to  issue  the 
writ  in  cases  where  persons  are  conflned  by 
or  under  pretena*^  of  Fetleral  authority,  and 
also  where  it  may  be  necessary  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  Federal  jurisdiction.  A  declaration  of 
martial  law  operates  as  a  suspension  of  the 
act  of  habeas  corpus,  since  the  functions  of 
the  civil  courts  are  in  abeyance  till  order  is 
restored  by  military  rule. 

There  are  several  writs  passing  by  this  name 
with  words  added,  more  specifically  to  denote 
their  application,  such  ps:  (1)  flahetiH  corpus 
nd  fadendutn  et  rttHphndum;  (2)  ad  proftt- 
quemUtvv\  (3)  ad  rc^pondt'ndum;  (4)  ad  sdf- 
i4tfacie*idum ;  (51  ati  ttubjidendumi  ((i)  ad 
te^ti^candum.  The  office  of  the  first  of  these 
is  to  remove,  on  the  application  of  a  defend- 
ant, a  cause  from  an  inferior  to  a  8up«*rior 
court;  of  the  second,  to  remove  a  prisoner  to 
be  tried  within  the  jurisdiction  where  an  al- 
lege4l  act  was  committed;  of  the  third,  on  the 
part  of  a  suitor,  to  remove  a  cause  of  action 
to  a  higher  court;  of  the  fourth,  after  judg- 
ment, to  charge  a  person  in  a  superior  court 
with  process  of  execution;  of  the  fifth,  to 
bring  up  a  person  detained  by  another,  with 
ft  view  of  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  deten- 
tion; and  of  the  sixth,  to  bring  a  witness 
who  is  In  custfidy  at  the  time  of  a  trial  into 
court.  Of  these  the  last  two  are  much  the 
most  important.  The  fifth »  as  above  enumer- 
ated, is  the  great  writ  of  hnbciYti  citrpus  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual lK>th  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  U.  8. 
See  Martial  Law. 

Haber'geon,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  a  coat  of 
chain  mail,  a  hauberk;  in  later  times,  a  piece 
of  plate  armor,  the  exaet  nature  of  whtob  is 
uncertain. 

Hab'it,  constitution  or  state  of  mind  or  bodv 
which  disposes  one  to  certain  acta  or  condi- 
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tiooB,  mental  or  phyflical.  A  habit  in  of  more 
fixed  character  than  a  (li8iM>sition,  but  is  gen- 
erically  the  8anH>.  There  arc  habita  intellec* 
tual  and  moral,  acquired  and  inherited,  active 
and  passive.  Habits  are  originally  the  results 
of  Toluntary  acts,  but  the  control  of  them  may 
beeome  impossible  t4>  tlie  will. 

Physiologically,  liabit  reprcHcnts  a  modiftca- 
tion  and  coordination  of  fltructure,  so  that  each 
performance  of  the  function  becomes  easier  and 
the  desired  end  is  attained  with  a  diminished 
expenditure  of  om^rgv.  The  acquisition  of 
complex  movements  of  skill,  such  as  are  nec- 
e«i«ary  in  piano  playing,  illustrates  the  manner 
in  which  simple  organic  habits  of  muscular 
movement  and  nervous  impulse  may  be  com- 
bined and  executed  almost  unconsciously  to 
pniduce  a  complex  result  under  the  guidance 
«if  mental  impulses.  As  conscious  attention  is 
one  of  the  most  exhausting  functions,  from  the 
nervous  energy  which  it  requires,  the  uncon- 
scious perfornuince  of  acts  or  mental  processes, 
aa  the  result  of  training  and  habit,  adds  great- 
ly  to  mental  and  pers<mal  efficiency. 

A  wise  and  skillful  formation  of  habits  is 
of  the  greatent  moral  and  intelh»rtual  advan- 
tage, while  habits  injudiciously  formed  are  de- 
structive of  mind,  charactt»r,  ImkIv,  and  estate. 
The  question  of  habit  is  intimatiOy  connected 
with  that  of  the  association  of  ideas,  heredity, 
and  the  will. 

HacklMrry,  Sng'Arberry,  or  Nct'tlc  Tree,  N. 
American  tree  of  conrtiderable  height  and  much 
beauty,  but   variable   in   its  mode  of  growth 


ham  theaters  in  New  York;  1837,  managed 
the  National  Theater;  1849,  was  lessee  and 
manager  of  the  Astor  Place  Opera  House; 
1854,  engaged  Grist  and  Mario,  and  gave  Ital- 
ian operas  throughout  the  U.  8.  His  Falstaff 
was  thought  to  be  his  best  character,  and  in 
it  he  made  his  last  appearance  in  New  York, 
December  26,  1869;  published  "Notes,  Criti- 
cisms, and  Correspondence  upon  Shakespeare's 
Plays  and  Actors." 

Hacklinder  (h&kn«nd«r),  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
▼on,  1816-77;  German  novelist  and  comedy 
writer;  b.  Burtscheid,  Prussia;  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  Italy,  France,  Russia,  and  the  Far 
East;  wrote  "Pictures  of  Soldier  Life,"  "  Da- 
guerreotypet,"  "  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,"  "  Trade 
and  Traffic,"  the  comedies  "Secret  Agent," 
"Magnetic  Cures,"  and  "Guilty";  founded, 
1857,  the  illustrated  magazine,  Over  Land  and 
Sea. 

HAcHde,  Hatch'el,  or  Hetch'el,  comb  with 
long  steel  teeth  bv  means  of  which  the  tow 
is  removed  from  flax,  hemp,  or  jute,  and  the 
fibers  fitted  for  spinning  or  other  uses  bv 
straightening  and  laying  them  parallel  to  each 
other. 

Hack'maUck,  Tam'arack,  or  Amer'ican 
Larch,  forest  tree  of  the  U.  S..  growing  fre- 
quently in  wet  places,  and  attaining  a  large 


Hackberrt. 

and  botanical  chnraeters.  Its  wood  is  tough, 
but  is  n<»t  much  uh«>(1  in  the  arts.  It  makeH 
ginKl  charcoul.  aind  wlien  young  \a  used  for 
barrel  hoops,  and  Hoiiietimes  calliHl  hoop  ash. 

HIck'el.    See  IIakckkl. 

Hack'ett,  James  Henry,  1S«X>-71;  American 
actor;  b.  New  Y(»rk;  made  his  lirst  appear- 
ance* at  the  Park  Theater.  New  York.  18'2rt; 
went  to  England  the  same  year,  and  also  made 
MiiwHriful  prufrssiniial  vi^it•*  th<Te,  1S3'2.  1H40, 
1H45.  and  1H.'>1.  In  1S2!)  M)  he  wan  UMSiKMuttHl 
in  the  management  of  tlie   Howery  and  Chat- 


si  74»,  except  in  the  far  N.:  is  one  of  the  few 
native  coniferous  trees  whose  leaves  fall  off 
in  winter;  wockI  is  of  exc<>llent  quality;  used 
for  poles  and  rafters,  and,  in  ahipbuilding, 
for  ship's  kneea,  top  timbers,  and  ^»an;   u 
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very  durable  in  eon  tact  with  the  soil,  and  is 
prixed  for  posts,  punip  lo|j^,  etc.;  is  alno  a 
good  omftiuental  tree,  especially  when  young. 

Hadas's&h.     Sec  Kstiieb. 

Had'dock,  fish  of  the  cod  family,  captured 
in  large  qnantitiets  on  both  aides  of  the  At- 
lantic for  food;    is  generally  eaten   fre&li.  but 


Haddock. 

ie  »omptinie«  finioked  or  salted  and  dried;  re- 
Munhle^  the  cod,  but  Ib  eamly  diHtingiiinhed  by 
the  black  line  along  its  aide,  that  of  the  cod 
being  white;  sonietimed  weighs  15  lb. 

Hade.  See  Fault. 

Ha'den,  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  1818- 
En>(li>ih  etcber;  b.  L*>ndon ;  btH.*ame  a  pbysician 
and  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons; 
begun  etching  as  a  .rest  from  prtjfeasioTial  prac- 
tice; founder  and  pre«idt;nt  of  the  Hoyal  So- 
ciety of  Painter  Etchers;  won  the  tirand  Prix, 
Paris,  18119  and  1000;  writings  include  works 
on  art  and  on  natural  and  sanitiiry  science, 
**  Protest  Against  t Vernation,"  '*  AlK>ut  Ktcb- 
ing."  **The  Etched  Work  of  Rembrandt/'  etc.j 
knighted,  1894. 

Ha'des,  in  the  Homeric  writings,  is  used  as 
the  name  of  the  god  of  the  lower  or  invisible 
world,  Jind  is  the  equivalent  of  Pluto,  In  later 
Greek  writings  it  is  used  to  deslg^nate  the  place 
of  departed  spirits.  The  corre8|H>nding  He- 
brew words  is  Sheot^  which  in  our  English 
version  is  sometimes  rendere<l  **  grave,*'  some- 
ttmefl  "pit,"  and  sometimes  "bell."  Hmhs 
ic  almost  always  employed  in  the  Septuagint 
in  translating  Bheot.  In  the  text  UBcd  by  the 
King  James  8  translators  it  occurs  eleven 
times,  and  was  rendered  **  heir*  in  every 
place  except  1  Cor.  xv.  55.  In  the  text  adopt- 
ed by  the  revinerft  ( 1881 )  it  occurs  ten  times 
(1  Cor.  XV.  66  dropping  out),  and  is  uniform- 
ly rendered  simply  **  Hades."  8ee  Elvbium; 
Tabtabcs. 

Hadii  (hajiy,  Arabic  word  algnifying  pil- 
fp'im,  had)  being  the  term  used  by  Moham- 
medans for  the  sacred  pilgrimage  to  Meeca, 
Every  Mohammedan  is  l>ound  once  in  his  life 
to  visit  the  holy  city  Mt*cca,  and  he  who  has 
made  the  pilgrimage  afterwards  iM^ars  the  title 
Hadji  prefixed  to  his  name;  as  Hadji  Ibrahim, 


Hadji  prel 
Iludji   Mol 


hammed, 

Hadtey,  James,  1821-72;  American  linguist; 
Ik  Fntrfleld.  X.  Y.;  1848,  be«ame  assistant  and, 
IHCI,  full  Prof,  of  Greek  in  Yale;  was  fa- 
miliar with  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Gre*?k. 
I^tin,  Armenian,  Gothic,  and  many  modern 
languages;  wrote  the  *'  History  of  the  English 
Language  '*  in  the  introtluction  to  Webster's 
Dictionary,  and  was  the  author  of  a  "  Greek 


Grammar,"  "  Elements  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage," **  Jjecturea  on  Roman  Law,"  and  **  Es- 
says Philological  and  Critical^"  edited  by  Prof, 
W*    D.  Whitney. 

Hadley,  John,  1682-1744;  English  astron- 
omer; iM'came  a  fellow  of  the  Uo\al  Society 
in  London,  1717,  and  publialied  in  the  "Trans- 
actions "  of  the  Society  for  1731  an  account 
of  an  invention  be  bad  made  with  re.'^pect  to 
the  quadrant,  So<m  aftenvards,  Imwever, 
Thomas  Godfrey,  of  Philadelphia^  laid  before 
the  society  a  similar  invention*  The  case  was 
inirestigated,  both  parties  were  declared  enti- 
tled to  the  honor  of  invention,  and  each  of 
them  received  a  prize  of  £200. 

Hadramaut  (hitdriL-mftt'}.  the  Adramiicp  of 
Strabor,  »SW.  portion  of  Arabia  Felix;  in  a 
larger  sense  ineludoa  nearly  all  that  part  of 
Arabia  8.  and  8E.  of  the  central  desi^rt  of 
the  peninsula.  Its  petiple  are  of  many  tribes, 
>^ubji*ct  to  various  local  sultans,  and  as  a  rule 
are  not  n«>madic* 

Ha'driaui  or  A'drian^  or,  more  fully.  Pitulius 
/Euius  llAWRiAMm,  76-^138  a.D.;  Roman  em- 
peror. His  mother  was  the  aunt  of  Trajan, 
and  bis  wifi',  .Tulia  Sabina,  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  Trajan*8  sister;  and  through  Ibis 
connection  he  rose  rapidly  to  various  high 
otllces  at  Rome,  being  qmest^ir,  101;  tribune 
<»f  the  people,  105;  pra?U)r,  1Q7;  and  le^atua 
prcttoriutt  of  I^^nver  Pannonia,  108.  When 
Trajan  died,  Hadrian  was  in  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  East,  and  waa  proclaimed  em- 
jH'ror  at  Antioch,  August  11,  117.  His  policy 
waa  pacific.  He  renounced  the  conquests  made 
by  Trajan  E.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  Parthians.  In  119  he  began 
a  tour  through  the  Roman  Empire,  visited 
Gaul  and  Germany,  and  in  Britain  built  & 
defensive  rampart  of  earth  about  60  m,  long, 
from  Sol  way  Frith  to  the  North  Sea,  near  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Tyne.  He  then  traveled  through 
Gaul,  Spain,  Mauritania,  Eg>'pt,  and  W.  Asia, 
and  finally  paused  at  Athens  for  three  years. 
The  Jews  having  revolttHl,  131,  he  desolated 
Judea  and  expelled  them  from  Jerusalem, 
planting  a  Roman  colony  there.  Toward  the 
close  of  his  life  he  occupied  his  celebrate+l  villa 
near  Tibur,  and  bt^came  suspicious  and  cruel. 
Hadrian  wrote  and  spoke  with  eloquence,  and 
left  numerous  works  in  pros**  and  verse,  all  of 
which  are  lost  except  a  few  epigrams.  Anto- 
ninus Pius  succeeded  liim. 

Hadrian's  Tomb»  a  grandiose  monument 
commenced  by  Hadrian  in  Itome,  on  the  W, 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  abt  130  a.o.,  and  Cimi- 
pleted  by  bis  sucoeaaor»  Ant^minuti  Pius.  Its 
enormous  round  tow«r^  though  shorn  of  its 
former  elaborate  aoceatories,  still  stands,  and 
is  known  us  the  Castla  of  Saint  Angehi.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it- was  ubikI  as  a  fortress  and 
a  pris<m.  It  is  220  ft.  in  diameter.  72  ft. 
high,  and  rents  on  a  scjuare  liase  whoa*'*  sidea 
are  abt,  100  yds.  long.  It  waa  originally  c»>v* 
ered  with  marble  njid  probably  surmounted  by 
a  pyramid. 

Hadrian's  Wall,  an  ancient  line  of  defen.'K*! 
extending  froiri  the  Sulway  to  the  T^Tie  in  the 
N.  of   England.      It  consisted  originally   of   a 
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9ion#  wM,  ihrtm  pftratlel  rartheti  wAllfi.  two 

^titrli^    Af    fiiiuur,    find    niifnt*r<iu»    Cii8th*s    ntnl 

fMTTtt-*  crmmH7U*il  by  tv  inilitrtry  nmil.     It  Jw.'iirH 

trjarks  of  Roman  wcirknimiship  and  i» 

ft^iKiied    U)   tht*    timv   of   the    Em 

perT»r    iiiHtriaiit. 

HadroMurus  (bft-dronAVfta),  gignntic  eJ^tinct 
^  '  -^ittirinn  rL*ptilc%  livinf^  an  tht^  nhorefi  and 
M.  :!i«  forrni*  of  tho  cn»tacin>Ufi  epoch;  nbun- 
Uiint   in  Ihi*  ri^giot]  ut  NVw  J<?r8ey,  where  its 


AlillfJiM.trRt;ii, 


\  kive  b^n  found.  It  Attninotl  n  lei^gtli 
<yf  30  ft.;  the  for?  limhs  were  liiw  Hum  hall 
tli«  sl»i  of  tho  hind,  hut  the  toll  w«ji  of  im* 
nMrnac  Btr^nKth.  It  w»n  t*viij*mtly  a  land  »ni< 
miU,  mad  itii  fp-inding  t4.*(<th  indicate  the  vcgc- 
Isbto  chAfActer  of  it«  fixHl. 

HMdDd,  or  Hjickel  (h^k'M),  Emst  Hiinnch« 
1834^  ;  Oorrimn  naturalist;  h.  IMtsditin; 
I*rof.  of  2v>i'Ai>ny  at  Univ.  of  J**nti  afttT  1805; 
chlrf  reprr«4*ntjitivr  of  radical  naturaliatio  (^vo^ 
liitKin  ill  <}*'rmariy;  author  of  ''Natural  IllS' 
l«*ry  of  C'n^alitm/*  **  Tht*  Origin  of  th«.*  Kunian 
Hmft^r  "  Ufc  in  the  Dwp  S<a^/'  *'Thi-  Hiitory 
i<f  Vlan'ii  iK'V'idopincnt/*  '*  1'opular  l^ccturnii  on 
K%i»lution, i'hi'  Itiddle  of  th«  lJniv«r»t*/*  etc* 

Hjiftf  <hfl'flz),  (akhaltuM  or  nom  dt  pfumr 
ijf  Skam.h  iiMn>  MnuAyMAD;  IVmiiin  lyr- 
trul  jMM't;  h,  at  Shiray.  in  the  beginning  of 
tbr  fourU'»enth  century.  The  hit»tj»rieal  nulicc** 
,,/  k  ,  i.f,v  ^j^y  iwNiiity  and  tho  known  fact?*  of 
iphy    are   mnflned    i^hietly    to    n    f«»w 

!_ J    .  1  jnt    incidt'nU.      Fntm    an    aUufiion    in 

llallx'a    writings    it    in    inferred    that    he    wan 
inarri««d,  aa  oni^  of  hl»  u«U«  containii 


A  taucnl  for  Uit  acfttb  of  n  belovud  wifa*    11^ 
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di#»d  In  the  year  A,n.  13RR  (a,h.  791).  Thi? 
|HH>tnH  of  HhH/  convtst  for  the  moat  part  of 
tihiizaU^ihivi  iH  t*>  say,  of  nhort  ode*  or  mm- 
net»,  eoiuiiHting  of  from  tlvc*  to  t1ft«?en  verses 
eaeh,  With  thij  »iHme  rhyme  throughout,  and 
buying  the  p(jet*«  nom  dv  plume  woven  into 
tho  hiat  couplet  a»  a  tiignature.  Haflz  is  justly 
esteemtHi  as  the  great<*Ht  lyrical  ptict  Persia 
Iia8  pr«HJuced.  Hin  lunguage  is  ntngularly 
idiomatic  and  beautiful;  his  vorst*  ts  extjuia- 
itely  smooth  and  flowing,  and  his  thoughta 
ami  allusit»n9  are  t^mlnently  nattonaL  To  a 
[person  who  desires  to  «tudy  the  thoughts, 
manners,  or  language  of  Persia,  Hailr.  is  tho 
la'st  guide. 

Hagar  (hA'gllr),  Egyptian  aorvant  belonging 
to  Sarah,  who  b<»re  Iiihmnel  to  Abraham,  ana 
was  driven  into  the  wilderncas.  The  Araba 
claim  dpMcent  from  her  son,  and  venerat«»  her 
aM   AhrahaMi'a  lawful  wife. 

Hag^don,  or  Hag'den,  cvmumui  name  among 
the  New  Knglund  fl»»liernien  for  the  greut**r 
»hearwuter,  a  bird  abundant  in  tho  N.  Atlantic 
oir  the  Hht>re«  of  KurojK*  and  the  U.  8. 

Bifedom  (hli'g^vh  drirn),  Fricdricb  von, 
170§-65;  German  poet;  b.  Hamburg;  stud- 
IihI  jurisprudence  at  *lena;  waa  iwi^retarj'  to 
the  Daninh  mini  titer  in  Lcmdon,  1729-31,  and 
afterwanU  to  the  **  Kngli^h  I'ourt,'*  a  trade 
AHUiK'iation  in  Hamburg,  He  wrote  p<M»m«  of 
variaus  dettcriptiona  (sentimental,  sattrieni, 
dtdactie,  moral,  etc.)  and  In  various  fonns 
i4Mb-ft.  epigrams,  fables,  et«. ),  and  is  cnlletl  the 
father  of  the  fJerman  lAfd^r  ( songs |.  Ho 
re]ire»«ent«  a  French  inlluenoe  in  German  liter* 
uture,  and  waa  modi  admire<l  in  his  Ume. 

HAgenau  ((hJI'g<ft-iiow),  t^jwn  of  Oermany; 
proTtnoe  of  Lowvr  Abaoa;  on  the  Moder;  waa 
fcmndad  by  Frodorldc  EarUarosaa*  111^4,  and 
was  fi»rnierly  a  fortresa  which  plaved  a  oon- 
Bpicuous  part  in  tho  wars  between  Franco  and 
Austria;  iM-longed  t*>  Franc*),  1«V4H*1H71;  has 
manufaeturen  of  porcelain,  stttves,  and  cotton 
and  woolen  fabrics.     Pop,   (llHKJ)    11 MK 

Hagenbach  (h&V^n  bakh),  K«rl  RudoU. 
1801-74;  German  theologian;  b,  Basel;  I'rof. 
of  Theidogy  at  Hasel  fnwn  IH2H  till  shortly 
before  his  death;  waa  a  firm  Protestant,  but 
a  man  of  catholic  temj»er;  most  important 
»...m;.  .t.,,,.-^  **  HiHtory  of  the  Church  im  rt,.. 
iid  Ninetwnth  Centuries/* 
I  rinea,**  and  **  Hist<»ry  of  thr  i 
urmation/' 

Hafga'dj^  part  of  Jewiih  tradition  consist- 
ing of  ftt^iru^p  legends,  etc,,  giving  a  bom i let- 
leal  eJc|)osition  of  the  entire  Ulble,  an  ciiniple* 
nif»Dt4irv  to  the  Halacha*  which  gtvi-^i  the  legal 
exposition  ftnd  is  litriited  chirtiv  to  the  PimU- 
t4tuch.    The  two  make  up  ilic  MidraalL 

HAggai  (biig'gfl  1),  ofM  of  th»  tw«»tT«  minor 
prophets.  His  prophecy,  which  forms  one  of 
the  iMHiks  i»f  the  OhI  Ti*stAm«*nt,  was  d^^livrrod 
about  520  itx.,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews 
to  their  own  land.  It  is  chiefly  oecupittl  with 
r««proof»  nod  eKbortationa  rs«])e«ting  the  build* 
ing  of  Vm  •eeood  temple. 

Haglograplui  (bl  Jl-<kg'r&fa|.    S« 
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Hague  (hAg),  or  The  Haguef  city  of  the 
NetherliindH;  capital  of  the  proviuoe  of  S.  Hnl- 
lurKl;  ri>!iii]«'in»e  of  tin*  myjil  family;  tk-tit  of 
the  Stat^a-Oi'Tirral  and  of  the  Inlvrnational 
Court  of  Arbitratic»ti;  meeting  place  of  the 
First  Interniitiunal  Peace  CongresH,  called  hy 
the  t'zar  of  HuHigia,  IH9D,  am!  the  Second  Con- 
gres9»  1907;  e^|>ecjally  iu>ted  fur  the  hitituricttl 
events  that  occurred  here.  It  is  a  verj'  (mnd- 
fiomc  cityf  with  Utatitiful  parks  and  broad 
streets,  many  of  which  are  intersected  by 
canals,  with  rows  of  linden  treea  planted  on 
both  aides,  and  t4panne<J  by  fine  bridges.  Among 
its  most  notahle  biiihiinj^a  are  the  Church  of 
St,  James,  built  1308,  and  famous  for  its 
he.xagunal  tnwer,  with  a  chime  of  hells;  the 
picture  gullery,  containing  large  collections  of 
the  most  excellent  works  of  the  Dutch  school 
of  painting;  the  Gevungenpoort,  the  Binnen- 
h«»f.  and  the  liuitenhof,  old  places  of  striking 
architecture^  There  is  being  erected  a  Temple 
of  iVnce,  to  be  the  permanent  home  of  the 
Internatiimal  t'onrt  of  Arbitration,  for  which 
Andrew  Carnegie  gavi«  $1,5(WUNI0,  with  an  ad- 
ditional $5()a,(K»Q  for  a  library.  The  triple 
alliance  bi'twt^en  England,  Sweden,  and  the 
NetherlandH  was  concluded  here,  16*>H;  the 
famous  Treaty  of  Ryswick  was  signed  in  the 
castle  of  that  name,' near  the  city,  1(597;  and 
Austria,  Spain,  and  8avoy  signed  peace  here^ 
1717.     Pop.    (HWG)    248,996. 

Hagtie  Tribu'nal,  popular  designation  of  the 
Permanent  International  Court  of  Arbitration, 
established  by  the  first  International  Peace 
CongrcHtj,  held  at  The  Hague,  1899,  for  the 
adjudication  of  disputes  between  member-na- 
tinnn  without  recourse  to  war.  Each  party 
ch*M»Me«  two  arbitrators  from  a  list  of  inter- 
nahttiial  jurists  previously  designated  for  six 
\  i.n  H  as  available.  These  arbitrators  then 
t'tiuMse  an  umpire.  Under  the  proviaions  of 
its  constitution  its  members  are  considered  as 
being  ready  at  any  time  U?  consider  a  dispute 
that  may  "be  referred  to  the  court  for  settle- 
n^ent  by  consent  of  all  interested  parties.  The 
court  is  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the 
nations  that  have  recognized  it^  which  embrace 
all  the  maritime  powers  and,  excepting  a  few 
small  statea^  nearly  all  others.  The  tirst  ap* 
peal  tt>  The  Hague  Tribunal  was  made  by  the 
U,  S,  and  Mexico,  in  1902,  the  question  at 
issue  being  the  Pius   Fund   Claims. 

Hahnemann  (hirn^h-mJin).  Samtiel  Christian 
Friedrich,  1775-1843;  founder  of  the  boiuaHi 
pathic  system  of  medicine;  h.  Meissen,  HsAony ; 
took  his  degree  of  M.D,  at  Erlangen,  1779, 
and.  1785,  settled  in  Dresden.  A  distrust  of 
the  received  system  of  therapeutics  causcnl  him 
to  abandon  practice,  1789,  when  he  went  to 
Leipzig  and  engaged  in  translating  English 
and  French  metlical  works.  In  1790,  while 
translating  Cu lien's  *' Materia  Medica.'*  he  was 
struck  with  the  contradictory  pro|)ertic-s  as- 
crilMul  to  Peruvian  bark,  and  the  various  ex- 
planations  given  of  its  operation  in  intermit- 
t<'nt  fever.  A  trial  on  himself  of  several 
powerful  doses  resulted  in  sympt«>ms  anato- 
gtms  to  those  of  intermittent  fever.  That  a 
drug  should  produce  on  man  in  health  the 
•ymptuma  it  waa  expected  to  cure  Id  a  sick 
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man  suggested  tn  blm  the  law.  flimilin  simili- 
huft  curantur  (*'Like  cures  like"),  which  is 
the  groundwork  of  the  homteopathic  sy8t^?m. 

Similar  results  having  U'en  obtaintnl  by  ex- 
perimenting with  varioui!i  drugs,  he  applied  the 
new  law  with  success  to  the  treatment  of  the 
patients  in  the  in-"^ane  asylum  at  Georgenthal, 
near  (Icttha,  of  which  the*  Duke  of  Saxe  <lotha 
had  given  him  the  charge.  In  1790  he  made 
his  first  public  exjiositon  of  the  similia  »imiU- 
bus  principle.  His  suggestions  were  received 
with  indifference  or  ridicule,  but  during  the 
next  fifteen  years  he  published  several  works* 
including  his  "  Organon  der  Rationcllen  Heil- 
kunde  "  U8I()),  in  which  homa-opathy  first  re- 
ceived its  distinctive  name,  and  was  reduced 
to  a  system.  He  again  settled  in  Leipzig,  and 
acquired  an  extensive  practice.  During  the 
prevalence  of  a  malignant  form  of  typhus, 
1813,  the  patients  were  divided  among  the 
physicians,  and  of  the  seventy  three  allolt+^i 
to  Hahnemann  all  recovered  except  one  old 
man.  An  old  biw  forbidding  a  physician  to 
dir^pense  bis  own  medicines  having  been  re- 
vived against  him,  he  remove<l.  1820,  to  KH- 
then,  and,  1835,  settled  in  Paris,  where  he 
actjuired  an  enormuus  reputation  and  practice^ 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  sixtieth  jubilee  of 
his  doctorate  receive*!  deputations  from  all 
parts  of  Europe,  from  hospitals,  and  froui 
princely  houses,  congratulating  him  on  the  un- 
precedented  and  rapid  spread  of  his  methmls. 

Haidarabad  (hldfl-ra  bad'),  or  the  Ni'iam'i 
Domin'ions,  native  state  in  the  Dwran,  In- 
dia; tjoHuded  NE.  by  the  Central  Provinces, 
SK.  by  the  Madras  Presidency,  W.  by  the 
Iktmbay  Presidency,  and  N.  chiefly  by  He* 
rar;  area,  82,098  aq,  m.;  pop.  <1901)  11/ 
141,142;  capital,  Haidarabad;  pop.  (1901^ 
448,4tiG.  The  city  was  founded  1589;  is  sur- 
roundetl  by  a  wall,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
mosquci  and  for  the  fanaticism  of  its  Moham- 
m  Oil  an  inhabitants.  The  palace  of  the  Nizam 
is  here,  a  vast  waste  of  edifices  without  char- 
acter. Outside  the  city  i»  the  r*\sidence  of 
the  British  political  agency,  one  of  the  finest 
European  construction.-*  in  India-.  5  m,  N.  are 
the  British  cantonments  of  Sekanderahad.  and 
7  m.  VV.  ifl  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Golconda. 

Haidarabad^  capital  of  the  province  of  Sin( 
Bombay  Prer<idency,  Britisii  India;  3  m.  froni^ 
the  Indus;  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Patala,  founded  by  Alexander  the 
*ireat.  325  B.C.:  \b  the  commercial  center  of 
the  district  of  the  same  name,  and  is  c*de* 
brated  for  its  manufactures  of  ornamental 
silksj  silver  and  gold  work»  and  lacquered 
ware.     Pop.   (1901)    09.378. 

Haiduk  (hi'dok),  Haj'duk,  or  Hay'dttk,  Mag- 
yar inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Hajdu  Kertl- 
let,  E,  Hungary.  They  are  Ciilvinif^t**.  and 
descendants  of  Bockskay'a  soldiers.  From  1005  , 
to  abt.  1700  they  were  free  from  taxation  an 
bad  the  privileges  of  nobles.  They  are  chiefi^ 
agriculturiHts,  and  are  estimated  to  number 
7tMH)0.  The  name  signifies  "shepherds"; 
sometimes  designates  the  militia  of  the  coun- 
try, and  frequently  is  incorrectly  applied  to 
menial  attendanta  at  German  courta* 
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Hail,  small  masses  of  ice  which  fall  from 
the  cloads.  Frozen  precipitation  from  the  air 
may  be  snow,  which  is  in  crystals;  sleet,  in 
part  liquid  and  in  part  frozen;  ball  snow, 
small  opaque  balln.  like  small  shot;  and  hail. 
Snow  belongs  to  the  winter  season,  ball  snow 
to  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  hail  to  the 
summer,  while  the  occurrence  of  sleet  is  more 
a  question  of  climate  than  season.    Hailstones 


Various  Forms  or  Hail. 

clash  togothor  in  the  air,  and  the  sound  of 
an  approaching  or  retrcuting  hailstorm  is  very 
charact«»rii«tic.  Their  large  size  permits  them 
to  acquire  groat  velocity  while  falling,  and 
this  makes  a  hailstorm  destructive.  The  pre- 
vailing theory  as  to  the  formation  of  hail  is 
that  powerful  ascending  air  currents  carry 
raindrops  and  hall  Know  upward,  where  they 
are  frozen  and  chillcHl,  forming  bodies  on 
which  rapid  condensation  takes  place  when 
they  fall  to  a  warm  and  moint  stratum  be- 
low. This  theory  explains  the  layering  of 
structure  often  found,  but  does  not  explain 
the  angularity  of  many  hailstones. 

Hainan  (hf-nUn'K  ishmd  of  China,  in  the 
China  Sea;  area,  l.'i.GOO  m}.  ni.;  pop.  estimated 
at  2.oO<).(KK>  Chines<\  and  triU's  in  the  interi- 
or; forniM  part  of  the  province  of  Kwangtung, 
and  lies  off  the  |x>ninHula  <tf  Lienchow,  from 
which  it  is  H4>parat(Ml  by  the  Strait  of  Hainan, 
15  m.  broad  and  of  diflicult  navigation.  The 
S.  coast  hsH  several  conun<HliouH  and  safe  har- 
lM>r!«.  The  interior  \a  niountainouA  and  barren, 
and  occupi(Ml  by  the  Li,  a  distinct  race  claim- 
ing: to  ho  ind»'' pendent.  The  low  lands  near 
thi>  S4>n  are  ft^tile  and  well  cultivated.  Great 
quantities  of  dried  and  Halt<Hl  fiHh  are  sent  to 
Canton.  The  capital  is  Kiung-chow,  on  the  N. 
C(»aHt. 

Hainaut  (hA  nf/).  or  Hainault,  province  of 
Belgium,  Nirdering  on  France;  area,  1,437  s<|. 
m.;  pop.  (HMM))  1.142.954;  capital,  Mons;  is 
watere<i  by  the  rivern  Sanihre,  Scheldt,  l>en- 
der,  and  Maine,  from  the  hiHt  of  which  it  is 
named;    is   rich    in   minerals,   the   cual   mines 


producing  about  10,000,000  tons  a  year.  The 
territory  was  anciently  called  Hanagadmm9 
ComitatuM  and  JJatmoato;  was  long  flovemed 
by  its  own  counts,  and  fell  to  Austria,  1477. 
In  1793  it  was  annexed  to  France;  1815-30, 
it  belonged  to  the  Netherlands,  and  in  latter 
year  was  incorporated  with  Belgium. 

Hair,  the  characteristic  skin  appendage  of 
mammals,  whose  purpose  is  to  regulate  the 
body  heat,  and  in  some  cases  act  as  a  kind  of 
sense  organ,  aa  in  the  whiskers  of  tome  ani- 
mals. 

Hairs  consist  entirely  of  cells  similar  to 
those  composing  the  skin  (epidermis).  The 
soft  hairs  of  the  human  head  or  beard  range 
from  .0016  to  .004  in.  in  thicknesa;  the  sUff 
hairs  of  the  eyelashes  may  be  as  thlek  as 


Root  of  a  Human  Hais  Bbnkatr  trk  Sam.  Hmmlt 
MAaNinBO,  Sbowimo  tbb  Two  Cmnvas  or  Oil 
Qlamos. 


while  the  downy  hairs  of  the  sen- 


.0011  in. 

eral  surface  vary  from  .0006  to  .001  In. 
hair  is  covered  by  a  cuticle  of  a  single  Uurer 
of  flattened  scales,  which  overlap  like  the 
shingles  on  a  roof;  the  arrangement  of  these 
cells,  aa  well  as  the  grains  of  pigment  and  mir 
bubbles  in  the  hair,  determine  its  color.  In- 
side the  eutide  is  a  ^th  of  granular,  many- 
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eitlcsd  ccll»,  in  iho  muUi  of  which^  in  many 
liuirfi,  especially  in  white  hairH,  mantn'M  of  air 
ure  contained.  Each  hair  grows  from  a  little 
pit  in  the  ftkin,  known  an  a  hair  follicle,  in 
which  grows  the  root,  consisting  chiefly  of 
young,  growing  cclla.  The  curving  of  these 
fonicleR  in  the  ne^o  race  caUBea  their  typical 
kinky  hair.  The  papilhi  at  the  base  of  the 
root,  which  ia  entered  by  two  smaller  ar- 
teries, Bupplies  the  materials  necessary  for 
growth. 

Each  hair  has  attached  to  it  a  tittle  bundle 
of  muscle  fibers  which  is  not  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  wilU  but  which  will  contract  and 
raise  the  hair  untie r  the  inlluence  of  emotion, 
such  as  fear,  ajid,  in  a  leaser  degree  of  con- 
triiction,  cause  "goose  flttsh.**  Sebaceous 
glands  open  into  the  hair  follicles,  the  pur- 
pose of  their  secretion  tieing  to  keep  the  hair 
soft  and  oily.  The  average  length  of  hair 
in  women  ia  22  to  28  in. 

Hairs  (of  plants),  projecting  parts  of  many 
of  the  external  cells  of  the  larger  plants,  re- 
seiTihling  hairs,  and  technically  known  as 
trU'homv^i.  Many  hairs  are  single  cells,  which 
may  Ik?  unbranchedt  or  they  may  be  branched. 
The  uses  of  hairs  are  many,  When  young 
they  are  often  aerating  organs.  In  many  easen 
they  protect  the  surface  against  the  direct  ae- 
tioii  of  dry  air.  Glandular  hairs  are  prot«x' 
tive  against  insects  and  other  animals,  &s  are 
also  the  prickly  and  stinging  hairs.  Boot 
huirn  are  organs  of  abdorption,  and  supply 
tin-  |dant  with  a  large  part  of  lU  wat^^ry 
*diition8.  The  hairs  on  seeds,  m»  in  cotton, 
Cottonwood,  etc.,  are  for  the  purpt>sc  of  dis- 
tributing  the  seeds  by  attaching  them  to  mov- 
ing olijects,  or  by  floating  upon  water  or  air 
currents. 

Haiti  (hJl'tf).  second  largest  island  in  the 
SV.  Indies;  separated  from  Cuba  by  the  Wind- 
ward Pasaage  and  from  Portia  Rico  by  the 
Mona  Pa8al^(^;  area,  aliout  2t1,nTK)  si|.  m,;  E* 
and  larger  portiim  occupied  by  the  Republic 
of  Santo  Domingo;  W.  portion  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Haiti.  The  island  was  liiscovered  by 
Columbus,  1492,  and,  at  Isabella  on  the  N. 
shore,  was  founded  the  first  Spanish  colooy  in 
the  New  World.  Santo  Domingo  was  founded 
August  4,  una.  Abt  1032  the  French  took 
possession  of  the  W.  shore,  and  by  the  Treaty 
of  Rynwick,  1097,  the  W.  portion  of  the  island 
was  guaranteed  to  them.  Their  colony  rap- 
idly assumed  importance,  wiiile  the  E.,  or 
Spanish  portion,  made  little  progress.  In  HDO 
the  population  of  the  W.  colony  waa  about 
500,004).  of  whom  38,360  were  of  European 
origin  and  28,370  free  people  of  color  (mostly 
mulattoesl,  the  remainder  being  negro  slaves. 

The  whites  pnwiaimed  the  adhesion  of  the 
etdony  Ui  the  principles  of  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity  evolveil  bv  the  French  Re  volu- 
tion, but  refused  t4j  apply  the^e  principles  to 
the  inutattoeM.  About  300  of  the  latter  there- 
upon, in  October,  17!>0,  rose  in  insurrection, 
which  was  cruelly  suppressed.  On  August  23, 
1791,  the  HlavcH  roue,  and  soon  after  the  mu- 
htttoeiii  joined  them,  the  French  National  As- 
svinhly  having,  on  the  remonstranoe  id  the 
white  colooifittt,  repealtid  a  decree  ol  May  15th, 


which  conferrefl  the  privileges  of  cttizenship 
on  the  mulattoes*  The  war  waa  wagwl  with 
great  ferocity,  the  insurgents,  under  able 
chiefs,  defying  all  efforts  to  subdue  theui.  At 
length,  in  August,  1703,  the  French  commis- 
«iontTs  pruchiimed  universal  freedom,  anri  Iha ' 
National  Convention  confirmed  their  action, 
17M. 

Meantime  the  Spaniards  and  English  in- 
vadcfl  the  colony.  The  blacks  under  TnuN>*aiut 
rOu  vert  ure  now  joini'^J  the  French,  drove  back 
the  Spaniards,  and  finally,  1707,  expelled  the 
English  from  the  island,  which  then,  by  the 
treaty  of  1796  with  Spain,  behmged  wholly 
to  France,  The  French  were  driven  out  by 
Toussaint  FOuverture,  1801,  and  for  a  time  , 
the  whole  island  was  an  independent  country 
under  his  rulej  but  the  French  returned,  1H02, 
and  remained  masters  of  the  E.  portion  till 
1800,  when  8  an  to  Domingo  and  Sam  ana  were 
taken  by  the  Englisli  and  turned  over  to  Spain, 
A  revolt,  1822,  again  united  the  whole  island 
in  the  Republic  of  Haiti;  another  revolution 
was  followed  by  the  separation  of  the  two 
portions,  the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo  being 
created  in  the  E.  portion,  1844.  From  thia 
point  the  history  of  the  island  is  the  joint 
one  II f  the  two  republics.  Pop.  (H)Ol)  l,- 
704,000. 

Haiti|  republic  occupying  the  W.  and  smaller 
portion   of    the    island    variously    called    Haiti 
and   Santo   Domingo,   in   the   W.   Indies;    area  | 
estimated  at  10,204  sq.  m.;  f»op.  (lOOti)    1,5110,- 
000;   capital    Port   au   Prince    ( 70,000);    rdlier  I 
chief   cities:    Cape   Haiti    1 29,000).   Les   Cayea 
<2i>,000h    Gonaives    (1H,000),    Port    de    Paisj 
(10,000).     The  country  la  traversed  by  a  vol- 
canic range  with  lateral  spurs;    highest  peak,  | 
Cibao,  7,000  ft.;   rivers  few  and  unnavigttbh*; 
lakes   numerous;    one,   the   salt   lake  of    Hen- 
ri<]uillo,  has  subterranean  connection  with  the 
t_'aribl>ean  Sea;  climate,  semitropical;  mineral 
resources  known   to   be   valuable,   but  undevel- 
oped; chief  products,  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  and 
tobacco,     Tlie  giivernment  under   the  constitu-  i 
tion  modeltHi  after  that  of  the  C  S.,  and  last  * 
revised,  1889»  \e»ta  the  executive  authority  in 
a    president,    elect4?d    for   seven    years    by    the 
congress  in  joint  session,  and  the  logi8lati%*e,  ^ 
in  a  congress,  eonsinting  of  a  senate  of  thirty* 
nine   members,    elected    for    six    years,    and    a 
House  of  Representatives   of   ninety -five  mem- 
bers, elected  for  three  years.     The  president  ia 
assisted  by   a  cabinet  consisting  of  the  chiefaj 
of  four  executive  departments.     Roman  Cathol- 
icism   is   the   state   religion,    but   other   creiHla 
are  respected;    primary  education   is  free,   the 
government     supporting     over     400     national 
schools;     official    language    and    that    of    the 
educated,   French.     The  revenue  is  atmitst  est- 
clusively    from    customs;    expenditure    largely  ( 
for  debt  charges;  each  under  $3,50ii,0<»0.     The 
history   of   the   republic   since   the  creation   of 
the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo   (^.t\)    is  sim- 
ply a  narrative  of  revolutions. 

Hake,  a  fish  of  the  cod  family.     The  Euro- 
pean  hake   is   abundant   in    the   ocean   and    in^ 
the   .Me4literranean,   and   rew^rts   to   the  coasta 
of    Ireland    and   Cornwall;    grows   to  a   Icngtlt  j 
of  I  or  2  ft.;  flcali  is  white  and  Uaky,  and  iaJ 
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dried  like  that  of  ood.    The  Amerioan  hake,  I 
senerallv  called  "  whiting "  in  New  England, 
is  found  from  New  York  N^  and  is  especially  | 
abundant  in  the  British  provinces;  is  also  1 


WHrrs  Hakb. 

or  2  ft  in  length;  flesh  sweet  when  freth, 
but  soon  grows  tasteless.  The  white  hake,  1 
to  3  ft.  in  length,  is  excellent  for  the  table, 
and  is  salted  and  exported  from  the  Briti^ 
provinces  in  large  quantities. 

Hakim'-Ben-Allah,  or  Ben-Ha'diem,  Arabian 
impostor  of  the  eighth  century;  also  known 
under  the  name  of  Mokanna  and  Segende  Nah. 
He  succcede<i  in  gathering  a  number  of  adher- 
ents, with  whom  he  seized  several  strong  places 
near  Nekshib  and  Kinh.  The  Caliph  Mahdi 
sent  an  army  against  him,  and  soon  all  his 
strongholds  wore  taken.  Shut  up  in  the  last 
of  his  fortresses,  he  poiscmed  his  soldiers  by 
wine  at  a  banquet,  and  burned  himself  up  in 
order  to  make  people  believe  that  he  had  as- 
cended IxMlily  to  heaven.  Moore  has  used  the 
Htnrv  of  Hakim- Den- Allah's  life  for  the  episode 
of  the  Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan  in  *' Lalla 
K«>kh." 

Hakluyt  (hAk'16t),  Richard,  1553-1616; 
English  author;  b.  London;  was  lecturer  on 
Cosmogrsphy  at  Oxford,  and  was  the  flrst  to 
teach  the  use  of  gIo)>e8;  was  afterwards  Prof, 
of  Divinity,  and,  1584-81),  was  in  Paris,  where 
he  publiAhod  several  works.  On  his  return  he 
joined  Raloigtra  company  of  gentlemen  adven- 


Halbkrd  Hraim. 

turtTH  nnd  niorchants  for  colonizing  Virginia. 
His  chief  work  \h  "The  Principal  Navigations, 
Voyages,  and   Discoveries  made  by  the  Eng- 


lish Nation"  commonly  ealM  ''Haklnyft 
Voyages.**  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  Hak- 
luyt's  Head,  a  promontory  on  the  NW,  end  of 
Spitsbergen;  in  Hakluyt's  Island  in  Baffin 
Bay;  and  in  the  Hakluyt's  Society,  foondcd, 
1846,  for  the  rcpublicauon  of  early  voyagca 
and  travels. 

Hallicrdt  a  weapon  combining  a  kmg  cutting 
edge  on  one  or  on  each  aide  mth  the  head  m 
the  lance,  and  mounted  on  a  long  handle. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  aixteenth  cen- 
tury it  assumed  many  different  forma.  It  waa 
once  borne  by  bodies  of  troops  called  halber- 
diers and  by  various  noncommissioned  officora. 
Its  use  is  now  limited  to  ceremonial  ocoadoiia. 

Halbcntadt  (hiintte-sUt),  town  of  Prus- 
sia; province  of  Saxoi^,  on  the  Holasmmc;  80 
m.  SW.  of  Magdeburg;  is  an  old  town;  many 
of  its  houses  are  ornamented  with  curious  wood 
carvings;  its  cathedral,  rebuilt  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  snd  restored  between  1860  and 
1871,  is  in  the  finest  Gothic  style,  and  contains 
many  interesting  antiquities;  the  Church  of 
Our  Lady,  built  in  the  eleventh  centory,  la  in 
the  Byzantine  style.  Halberstadt  has  consid- 
erable manufactures  of  soap,  oil,  leather, 
gloves,  etc  The  most  important  educatioiial 
institutions  of  the  town  are  the  gymnasium, 
a  flrst^lass  RcahKhule,  the  norma!  school,  the 
deaf-and-dumb  institute,  and  the  Proviiielal 
Trade  SchooL     Pop.   (1900)   42^10. 

HalMf  (hlllilkh),  Johsmi,  German  sculptor, 
1814-82;  b.  Donnersdorf,  Bavaria;  became 
Prof,  of  Statuarv  at  Munich.  1845,  and  ia  said 
to  have  modeled  over  1,000  busts.  His  cele- 
brated works  include  the  group  of  lions  at  the 
Munich  Gate  of  Vietorv,  the  statue  of  Christ 
in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Munich,  and  an  alle- 
gorical group  representing  N.  America  for  a 
resident  of  New  York.  His  colossal  group  of 
the  Crueiflxion  was  ereeted  on  the  mountain 
near  Oberammergau,  1875. 

Halcyon  (hAl'sI-^n).    See  KiNonsHB. 

Halcyon  Days,  a  name  given  hj  the  aneknts 
to  the  seven  days  which  precede  and  the  seven 
which  follow  the  shortest  day  of  the  year,  on 
account  of  a  fable  that  during  this  time,  while 
the  halcyon  bird  or  kingfisher  waa  brooding, 
there  always  prevailed  calms  at  sea.  From 
this  the  phrase  "halcyon  days"  has  come  to 
signify  times  of  happiness  and  tranquillity.    • 

Halcyone  (hftl-sr5-n»).    See  AunroxB. 

Haldeman  (hord^-mfkn),  Samnel  iltshmaii 
1812-80;  American  naturalist;  b.  near  Cohnn- 
bia,  Pa.;  while  employed  in  the  gaolcgieal 
survey  of  Pennsylvania,  1837,  discovered  the 
9Colithu9  lineaeis,  the  oldest  fossil  then  known; 
held  professorships  of  Natural  History,  Geol- 
offy,  and  Chemistry  in  several  inatitutions,  and 
of  Comparative  Philokigy  in  the  Univ.  of 
Pennsylvania;  made  contributions  to  enlomol- 
ogy,  conchology,  and  philology;  and  hia  **  Ana- 
lytic Orthography,'*  1858,  nined  in  Englaiid  a 
prise  over  eighteen  competitors. 

Hale,  Xdwaid  Bverttt,  1822-1000;  Ameri- 
can clergyman  and  author;  b.  Boston,  Mass.; 
licensed  to  preach,  1842;  pastor  of  Chnreh  of 
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tli<?  Unity,  Worcester,  ^lass..  1 846-50,  atid  of 
the  South  Congregational  (Unitarian)  Cliurch, 
Boston,  after  185(J;  elected  chaplain  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate,  1904;  promoter  of  Chaiit^iiiqim  circle», 
Harry  VVadaworth  clubs,  I^nd  a-Hand  cIuIjs, 
and  other  gocial,  educational,  and  philan- 
thropic organ i zat i OU8 ;  widely  ptjpular  lecturer 
und  contributor  to  peri<jdieal  Utt»rature;  ed- 
itor of  various  religious  and  other  publica- 
tions *,  author  of  a  long  list  of  inspiring  works 
in  historj",  biography,  and  llction,  largely 
adapted  to  youths  of  which  the  l»eHt  known  in- 
clude **The*ilan  Without  a  Country,'*  "Ten 
Times  One  i»  Ten,"  *'  His  Level  Beat,"  *^  In 
U\h  Name/*  **  If  Jesus  Came  to  Boston,*'  "  We, 
the  People,"  **  Chautauquan  History  of  the 
United  States,"  **  Sketches  in  Chriatian  His- 
tory/'  and   **  New   England   Ballada." 

Hale,  Horatio,  1817-90;  American  ethnolo- 
gist; b,  Newport,  N.  H.;  son  of  David  and 
Sarah  J.  Hale;  was  appointetl.  1H3H,  philolo- 
gist to  Capt.  W^ilke&'s  scientific  expwHtion, 
which  made  a  three-year  exploration  of  the 
Atitarctic  and  S,  Pacific  aeaa,  where  he  stud- 
ied native  languages  and  customs,  aod  so  was 
led  into  the  allied  science  of  ethnology.  After 
his  return  lie  Iraveleil  widely  and  pursued  in- 
vestigations in  literature  and  anthropologj% 
Still  later  he  was  admitted  to  the  Chicago 
bar,  and  practiced  at  Clinton,  Ontario,  Canada, 
where  he  died.  Some  of  his  nienifdrs  and  mon- 
ographs provoked  much  discussion,  notably 
that  on  *•  The  Origin  of  Language  and  the 
Antiquity  of  Speaking  Man."  Besides  this  he 
published  '*  Ethnography  and  Philology,"  be- 
ing the  jievcnth  volunie  of  the  Wilkes  Expedi* 
tion  reports;  *' The  Iroquois  Btiok  of  Rites/* 
"  Indian  Migrations  as  Evidenced  by  Lan- 
guage," and  a  ''  Report  on  the  Blackfoot 
Tribes." 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  1609-76;  English  jurist; 
b.  Aiderley,  iJlou^^cster  •  entered  Lincoln's  Inn 
for  the  study  of  law,  1628,  and  was  there 
called  to  the  bar;  entered  Parliament,  hl54; 
was  a  judge  of  Common  Pleas  under  Cromwell, 
1654-58;  uiemlier  of  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment, 1660;  took  an  active  part  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II;  made  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer  and  knighte*!*  1660;  was  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  King's  Bench,  1671-76.  After  his 
death  were  published  several  works  which  have 
created  for  him  a  high  reputation  as  a  legal 
snd  constitutional  writer.  Cliicf  among  them 
are  the  '*  History  of  the  Pleais  of  the  Crown  " 
and  '*  History  and  Analysis  of  the  Commoti 
Law/* 

Hale,  Nathan,  1755-76;  American  patriot; 
b.  Coventry,  Conn.;  graduated  at  Vale  College, 
177a ;  l>eeame  a  teacher;  1776.  entered  the 
army  as  lieutenant,  in  a  few  months  was  made 
caplain;  in  September,  1776,  when  in  New 
York,  he  with  an  associate  captured  a  British 
sloop  laden  with  provisions;  after  the  retreat 
of  the  array  from  Long  Island,  Hale,  under 
directions    from    Washington,    passe^l    in    dis- 

guise  t^j  the  British  camp^  and  iiiadf  full  draw- 
igs  and  memoranda  of  the  situation;  on  his 
fetuni  was  captured  and  taken  b*«fore  Sir 
William    Howe,    under    whose    orders    he    was 
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hanged  as  a  spy  in  New  York  city,  September 
22d.  A  stjitue  of  him  was  erected  in  City  Hall 
Park,  New  York,  18U3. 

Hales,  Stephen,  ia77-17<n;  Engliwh  clergy. 
man:  was  a  member  of  the  lioyal  Society  and 
foreign  associate  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences;  works  include  '*  Yi'getable  Staticks,*' 
1727-31,  one  of  the  earliest  works  on  vege- 
table  physiology,  which  has  be^jn  translated 
into  several   languages. 

Halevy  (Il-lft  ve'),  Jacques  Francois  Fromen- 
tal  Elie,  17ill>-1862;  French  eomiMJser,  of  Jew- 
ish parentage;  h,  Paris;  wrote  more  than 
thirty  operas,  the  mo^t  i>opular  of  which  are 
'*La  Juive/'  **  L'Eclair/*  '*  l^e  val  d'Andorre,** 
and  *'  Le  Juif  errant";  also  wrote  *'  Leytms  de 
lecture  musicale/*  adopted  as  a  text  bmik  in 
the  schools  of  Paris;  '*  Souvenirs  et  portraits, 
tftudea  sur  les  beaux-arts  "  and  '*  Derniera  sou- 
venirs et  portraits,"  He  succeeded  F^is  as 
Prof,  of  Composition  at  the  Conservator^'. 

Halevy,  Ludovic,  1R34-1!)08;  French  drama- 
tist; b.  I'aris;  son  of  the  pn»cediug;  li^^eume 
one  td  the  most  popular  authort.  of  light  plays 
or  vaudevilles  for  tiie  Frencli  stage;  wrote, 
chiedy  in  connection  with  Henri  Meilhac,  near* 
ly  all  the  librettos  of  the  op<?ra  botilfe  composer 
Clffenbach.  Among  the  works  of  thfse  authors 
are  "La  Belle  Hfdene,"  *' Orph<Se  aux  Enfers," 
'*  BarWbleiie,"  *'  La  Vie  Parisienne,**  *'  La 
Grande  Duchesse  de  G^rolstein,"  "  Les  Bri- 
gands," *'  Carmen."  In  connection  with  Meilhac 
he  produced  a  large  number  of  dramatic  works, 
including  **  Le  Menuet  de  Dana^,"  '*  T^  Brftii- 
lien,"  **  Tout  pour  les  Dames:"  "Froufrou," 
**  Le  Roi  Candaule,"  "  La  Cigale,"  **  La  Rous- 
sotte."  He  has,  in  addition,  published  numer- 
ous romances,  among  which  '*  L'Abb^  Constan- 
tin"  is  notable.  In  1886  he  was  admitted  to 
the   French  Academy. 

Half  Ca'dence,  in  music,  the  name  sometimes 
applied  to  a  cadence  on  the  dominant,  other- 
wise called  the  "  imperfect "  cadence,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  the  perfect  on  the  tonic. 

Half'castes*    See  EtTaasiAivs. 

Half  Note,    See  Note.    ^ 

Hali'ton^.    See  Photo- knoravhto* 

Halliburton^  Thomas  Chandler,  1707-1865; 
Canadian  jurist  and  humorist,  known  by  the 
nom  lie  plume  of  "  Sam  Slick  " ;  h.  Windsor, 
Nova  Scotia;  became  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Nova  Scotia,  1842;  removed  to  Eng- 
land, 1856,  and  sat  in  Parliament  from  1859 
till  his  death;  works  include  **  The  Clock*, 
maker,  or  Savings  and  Doings  of  Samuel  Slic 
of  Slickville"  (three  series,  1837-40),  *' Hii 
torical  and  Statistical  Account  of  Nov 
Scotia,"  "The  Attache,  or  Sam  Slick  in 
land,"  '♦  Bubbles  of  Canada,"  and  **  Rule 
Misrule  of  the  English  in  America.*' 

Hal'itMiti  large   fish   of  the   family   PUmro 
nrvtidiT,  sometimes  found  to  weigh  morv  thai 
600  lbs.;  is  caught  on  Ixith  sides  of  the  Atlai 
tie,   and   especially   near    Grcculaiid   and   loe- ' 
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Imnd  and  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  in 
the  winter  season;    is  also  abundant  in  the 
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waters  of   Alaska,   and   is  found  on  offshore 
banks  as  far  8.  as  Monterey. 

Halicamas'suSy  mo<lern  name  BuDBUM,^Qreek 
city  of  Caria,  the  birthplace  of  Herodotus; 
in  a  crPMcent*Hha|>ed  bay  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Ceramian  (lulf;  was  colonized  by  Dori- 
ans from  Tr<rzene;  though  Greek  in  language 
and  culture,  became  the  great  center  of  Per- 
sian influence.  Alexander  was  unable  to  take 
its  citadel,  but  d(*Htroycd  the  rest  of  the  town, 
which  never  regained  itH  greatness.  The  tomb 
of  MausoluM.  which  was  erected  by  his  wife 
Artemisia  (abt.  350  B.c.)>  was  reckoned  by 
the  (t  reeks  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.     Pop.  abt.  6,000. 

Hal'icore.    Sec  Dugono. 

Halifax,  Charles  Montague  (Earl  of),  1661- 
1715;  English  Htatesman;  b.  Ilorton,  North- 
ampton; ap|N)int<Hl  a  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  1602,  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury, 1698;  made  Baron  Halifax,  1609,  but, 
1701,  and,  1703,  was  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  escaped  only  by  the  protec- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords;  on  the  accession 
of  George  I  was  made  Premier,  Earl  of  Hali- 
fax, Knight  of  the  Garter,  etc.,  but  died  soon 
aft4^r. 

Halifax,  George  Saville  (Marquis  of),  163(V- 
95;  English  stateHmiin;  in  1688  he  was  made 
Baron  Saville  and  Viscount  Halifax  for  his 
participation  in  the  Restoration,  and,  1680, 
it  was  due  to  his  eloauence  that  the  House  of 
Lords  rejected  the  bill  excluding  the  Duke  of 
York  from  the  Succession.  James  II  dis- 
truMe<l  him,  and  when,  1685,  he  opposed  the 
repi*al  of  the  Test  Act  and  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  he  was  dismiHsed  from  ofllce.  After 
William'n  accesHion  he  was  made  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  but  afterwards  joined  the  opposition  and 
even  enterwl  into  negotiations  with  the  Jaoob- 
it4*«.  His  party  was  contemptuously  called 
the  Trimmers,  a  name  which  he  adopted  and 
defended. 

Halifax,  town  of  England,  county  of  York; 
on  the  llel)hh>:  194  m.  NNW.  of  London.  Ito 
car|)et  workn  are  the  largcHt  in  the  world,  and 
ita  manufacture**  of  wcMtlen  and  worsted  rank 
next  t^)  th(»«M»  of  IahhU  and  Bradford.  There 
are  almi  nianufactureH  of  chemicals,  iron, 
b<M>ts,  and  mill  machinery.  It  has  several 
parkH.  a  fre<>  library  and  museum,  a  grammar 
srhuol,  a  blutvoat  school,  a  flourishing  co- 
ofierative  R<KM(>tv,  a  mechanics'  institute,  etc. 
Pop.   (1901)    104,997. 
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Halifax^  capital  of  province  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  of  HaliuuL  Co.;  on  a  peninsula  formed 
by  its  harbor  and  the  NW.  arm  inlet  The 
harbor  extends  16  m.  in  from  the  ocean,  ia 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  eaqr  of  acccM, 
admirably  sheltered,  and  strongly  fortified. 
The  city  has  long  been  the  chief  naral  station 
of  Great  Britain  in  N.  America,  and  till  lOOfi 
was  the  only  town  there  garrisoned  with  Brit- 
ish troops.  In  that  vear  the  British  Govt, 
withdrew  the  imperial  troops  from  Halifax, 
leaving  the  miliUry  force  of  the  Dominion 
exclusiirely  Canadian.  It  was  founded  bj 
Lord  Comwallis,  1749;  named  after  the  Earl 
of  Halifax,  who  took  an  active  part  in  fitting 
out  the  ex{>edition  for  the  founding  of  tlie  city. 

Halifax  is  the  residence  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic archbishop  and  an  Anglican  bishop.  It  haa 
a  well-e<|uipped  academy  and  a  university 
(Dalhousie),  with  faculties  of  art,  ■eieiiee, 
law,  and  medicine;  also  a  Presbyterian  theo- 
logical college,  a  women's  college,  a  convent, 
a  school  for  the  blind,  and  a  school  for  the 
deaf,  besides  many  other  benevolent  and  cliar- 
itable  institutions.  The  city  carries  on  a  Urm 
business  with  tlie  W.  Indies,  exporting  fian, 
lumber,  and  agricultural  produce,  receiving 
in  return  sugar  and  other  tropical  produeta. 
It  ia  also  a  distributing  center  for  the  im- 
ports of  a  large  part  of  the  maritime  prov- 
inces and  is  the  chief  winter  port  of  Canada. 
Lines  of  steamers  connect  the  city  witii  tiM 
different  ports  of  the  maritime  provinces,  the 
leading  ports  of  Great  BriUin,  the  W.  Indies 
Boston,  and  New  York.  Halifax  is  connected 
with  the  railway  system  of  the  continent,  be- 
injr  the  Atlantic  terminus  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific and  Intercolonial  railways.  Its  industriea 
include  sugar  refining,  distilling,  brewing,  iron 
founding,  and  the  making  of  leatlier,  alioei, 
soap,  cordage,  gunpowder,  paper,  and  cotton 
and  woolen  goods.    Pop.  47,000. 

Han,  Charles  Francis,  1821-71;  American 
Arctic  explorer;  h.  Rochester^  N.  H;  beeane 
a  blacksmith,  but  removed  to  Cinciumtl, 
where  he  was  a  stationer  and  Journalist;  be- 
came deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  and,  1860,  sailed  from  New  London 
in  the  ship  George  Henry,  the  expedition  be- 
ing fitted  out  chiefiy  at  the  expense  of  Henry 
Qrinnell,  of  New  York.  Hall  remained  two 
years  with  the  Eskimos;  published  hia  **  Are- 
tic  Researches,"  1H64,  and  socm  sailed  aaain 
for  the  North  in  the  MoniicrUo;  remainea  in 
the  polar  regions  until  1869,  when  be  retamed, 
bringing  undoubted  relics  of  the  Franklin 
party.  In  1871  he  sailed  on  his  third  ckm- 
dition  in  the  steamer  Polaris,  fitted  up  bj  UM 
U.  8.  Govt.;  died  in  Greenland. 


Hall,  GranviUe  Stanley,  1846- 
ican  educator:  b.  Ashfield,  Mass.;  lecturar  In 
Harvard  and  Williams  colleges,  1880-81 ;  Prof. 
of  Psychology,  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  1881-88; 
president  of  Clark  Univ.,  Worcester,  Ifaaan 
after  1888;  author  of  **  Aspects  of  German 
(Culture,"  **  How  to  Teach  Reading  and  What 
to  m*ud  in  Schools,'*  **  Adolescence,  Its  Pl^- 
chology/'  **  Youth,"  and  numerous  articles  on 
psychology  and  education  in  reviews  and  nmg- 
aziiMS;   editor  of  The  Amerimm  Jimnml  of 
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Patickohrfff,  Thr  Ptdagogirnl  Seminary^  and 
Thv  Amerinnn  Journal  of  Rtligioua  Paycholotjy 
a}%d  Education. 

HaHam,  Arthur  Henry,  1811-33;  Enplish 
author;  b.  L<iiidon;  Hon  of  tin?  hifttortati  Hal- 
liim;  studied  law  in  th«  Inner  Temple,  1832; 
wont  to  Gormany  for  his  health,  iind  died  at 
\'ic'nnii*  He  is  memorable  a*  the  subject  of 
Tcmiymnj's    ''In    Mt*moriam." 

Hallam,  Henry,  1777-lft5fi;  Engliah  hiato- 
riaii*  b.  WimUor;  pructieetl  hiw  for  several 
years,  then  became  commissioner  of  atamps, 
which  position,  imposing  light  duties  and  af- 
fording a  fair  salary.  Bupplemeutod  by  his 
private  means,  enabled  him  to  devote  himself 
almost  wliolly  to  study ;  pulilished  *"  A  View 
of  the  State  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages/* 
18 IK,  which  gave  bim  a  place  among  the  fore- 
most hiBtoriaua  of  Ids  time;  *' Constitutional 
History  of  England,  from  the  Accession  of 
Henry 'VI I  to  the  Death  of  George  11,"  1827; 
'*  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Euroj>e  in 
the  Fiftei'ntb,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth 
Tenturies." 

Halle   (huri^^},  town  of  Prussia;  province  of 

SnxonVi  on  the  Saale;  21  m.  NW.  of  Tyeipzig; 
huM  manufactures  of  agricultural  machinery, 
sugar*  woolens,  and  starch,  and  very  extensive 
salt  works.  The  university  <  founded  UltU) 
with  which  that  of  \Vitt4'nberg  (founded  1502) 
wjis  uoitvd,  1817,  has  ranked  liigb,  especially 
in  theology;  studentft,  alxjut  LHOO.  The 
Francke  Institution  is  a  remarkable  organ- 
ization whicli  takes  care  of  several  thoui«and 
orphan  children.  Its  schools  are  celebrateil, 
and  it  carries  on  an  extensive  pnbliHbing  busi- 
ness. Halle  attained  commercial  importance 
in  the  eleventh  century,  and  during  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  was  a  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League.     Pop,    (1905)    109,915. 

Hal'leck,  Fitx-Greene,  17t»0-1867;  American 
poet;  b.  (iuilfor*!,  I'onn.;  in  1811  became,  and 
remained  for  twenty  years,  a  clerk  in  the 
house  of  Jacob  Barker,  of  New  York;  was, 
1832-49,  employed  by  John  J.  Astor,  who 
named  him  a  trustee  of  the  Astor  Library; 
in  1840  returned  to  Guilford,  Conn,,  where  he 
died.  The  l>est -known  of  his  poems  are  that 
on  the  death  of  bis  friend,  J.  R.  Drake; 
*' Fanny/*  his  longest  production;  "Alnwick 
Castle  ;  "Marco  Bozzaris'*  (first  publisbed 
in  The  New  York  Review,  1826);  and 
"Burns."  The  "Croaker  Papers,"  1819,  by 
himself  and  his  friend  Drake,  were  published 
in  a  complete  edition,  1860. 

HaUeck,  Henry  Wager,  1815-72;  U.  S.  mili- 
inry  officer;  k  Western ville,  N.  Y.;  graduated 
at  West  Point,  1839;  promoted  captain  of  en- 
gineers, 1853;  served  as  assistant  Prof,  of 
Engineering  at  West  Point,  and  as  assintant 
in  charge  f>f  the  construction  of  fortifications 
in  Kew  York  harlKir;  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  Iwfore  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston, 
which  were  published,  1846,  under  the  title 
of  "  Element**  of  Military  Art  and  Science." 
In  1854  he  resignetl  from  the  army  and  prac- 
tice<i  law  till  1801,  when  be  was  appointed 
major  general  in  the  regular  army,  and  as- 
aigned  io  the  oommand  of  the  Department  of 
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(be  Missouri,  embracing  the  statew  of  Missouri* 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Arkan- 
Si  IS,  and  VV,  Kentucky,  He  commanded  in 
person  at  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  after  it 
was  called  to  W^ashington  as  general  in  chief, 
and  exercised  that  command  until  the  grailo 
of  lieutenant  general  was  revived;  continued 
under  assignment  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  the 
army  until  transferred  to  the  command  of 
the  Military  Division  of  the  James,  18IJ5,  On 
the  torniination  of  the  war,  HalliK-k  was  or- 
dered to  the  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific, 
and,  1869,  was  transferred  to  that  of  the 
South,  which  he  retained  till  hiR  death;  pub- 
lished "  International  Law,  or  Rules  Regulat- 
ing the  Intercourse  of  States  in  Peace  and 
War/'  and  a  translation  of  Jomtni^s  "Vie 
Politique  et  Militaire   de  Napoleon." 

Hallelu'jali  ("Praise  ye  Jah."  i.e.,  "Jeho- 
vah "J  f  adopted  into  Greek  in  the  form  AixB- 
LUIA;  ancient  formula  of  praise^  universally 
adopted  by  the  Christian  churches. 

Hal'ler,  Albrecht  von,  1708-77;  Swiaa  phy- 
sician;  father  of  the  science  of  physiology'; 
b.  Bern;  practiced  medicine  at  Bc^rn,  1720-31J; 
held  important  profi^ss^irships  at  Gottingen, 
173H-53;  liecame  physician  to  the  King  (»f 
Kngland,  17211;  retired  Ui  private*  life  in  Bern, 
1753;  Wits  a  voluminous  writer  on  physiology, 
anatomy,  botany,  surgery,  and  practical  medi- 
cine. 

Hallcy,  Edmund,  1656-1742;  EngliBh  as- 
trnnunier;  b.  near  London;  publiMhed,  1675, 
a  method  for  lindiug  apbelia  and  pl!ineta.ry 
eccentricities;  was  in  8t.  Helena,  Hi76'78,J 
cataloguing  the  S.  stare;  publishtni  **  Catalo- 
gus  Stellarum  AuBtraliuni/'  1070;  while  trav- 
eling on  the  Continent,  1680,  discovered  the 
great  comet  which  Invars  his  name;  published, 
1683,  a  paper  giving  his  theory  of  the  varia* 
tion  of  the  magnet;  became  a  captain  tn  the 
royal  navy,  10D&,  and  conducted  cjcpeditions 
to  observe  the  variations  of  the  magnetic 
needle;  became  Savilian  Prof,  at  Oxford,  1703; 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  1713-21;  ap- 
|>ointed  astronomer  royal,  1720. 

Halliwell-Pliinipps,   James    Orclitrd,    1820- 
89;    English   aatitpiarian;    b.   Chelsea;    son   of 
Thomas  Hal  I  i  well;   1H30,  began  his  great  work 
of  the  editing  and  publication  of  old  EngliAfi  i 
authors    and    MS.    texts;    produced    numerouij 
works,  many  of  them  originaL     Among  these  | 
are   "  Shakespeariana,"   "  A   History   of    Free* 
masonry,"     "  Dictionary     of     Provincial     and 
Archaic  W^ords,"  and  many  volumes  of  Shakes* 
pearian    literature.      In    lVt72    he   changed   his 
surname  to   Halliwell-Phillipps, 

Hall  of  Fame»  memorial  structure  at  New 
York  Univ.,  mnuicircular  in  form,  connecting 
the  university  Hall  of  Philo*»ophy  with  the 
Hail  of  Languages,  and  including  a  colnnnado 
400  ft,  long.  It  has  provisiim  for  150  panels, 
each  to  bear  the  name  of  a  famous  Amerieanl 
man,  only  those  who  had  been  dead  ten  or 
more  vears  being  eligible,     T)ie  structure,  the 

Sift  of  a  donor  whose  name  wa^i  withheld,  wns 
edicated  1001.     The  tir^t  name  iubcribt^l  was 
Goorgts    Wftaliington;     the     svcoml,    Abraham 


HALLOWEEN 


HAMADRYADS 


Linci»ln:  tlu'so  ami  otlH>r8  havinpr  \ioon  8ug- 
p'rittMl  by  tho  public,  but  paHHcti  upon  by  an 
«'hM't<»rat<»  of  one  hundred  eminent  citizeuH. 
Namert  are  to  be  inscrilMnl  at  intervals  up  to 
the  year  2(H>0.  An  additional  structure,  for 
forei^lM>rn  Americans  and  famous  American 
women,  was  projected  later,  and  the  first  for* 
cipi  l)orn  man  t<)  receive  the  highest  numlx»r 
of  bulIotH  was  Alexander  Hamilton;  the  first 
woman,  Maria  Mitchell. 

Halloween',  or  All  Hallows'  Eve,  night  of 
(KtolxT  .'Mst — i.e.,  the  eve  of  All  Saints'  or 
All  Hallows*  I)av,  which  is  the  first  day  of 
NovemlKT.  All  Saints'  (All  Hallows'  or  All 
Ilalh»w  Tide)  Day  takes  its  origin  from  the 
cnnverKion  in  the  >H»venth  century  of  t)ie  Pan- 
tlKNin  at  Rome  into  a  Christian  place  of  wor- 
HJiip.  and  its  dedication  to  the  Virgin  and  all 
the  martyrs.  First  celebraUMl  May  let,  the 
date  was  HubstHjuently  changtnl  to  November 
Ut.  and  un<ler  the  designation  of  Feast  of  All 
Saints  S4*t  apart  as  a  general  commemoration 
in  their  honor,  and  as  such  retained  by  the 
.\n;:Iiran  and  American  Kpiscopal  churches. 
ll;illow(N<n  s4'<MnH  to  be  a  relic  of  pagan  times, 
i>r  |MTliapH  i»f  nivdia^val  superstitions.  It  was 
n*;;;ir<led  as  the  time  of  all  others  when  sujht- 
tiatural  intlucnoes  prevail,  and  as  a  night 
whirh  \va?%  M-t  apart  for  a  universal  walking 
abroad  nf  spirits  l»oth  of  the  visible  and  in- 
vixildi'  world;  for  on  this  mystic  evening  it 
was  iM'Iieveii  that  vwn  the  human  spirit  might 
ditaoh  itsrif  fnun  the  bo<ly  antl  wander 
abroad.  Hallowt^en  st't^ms  clearly  allied  to 
the  "  Walpurgirt  Night"  of  the  Germans. 

H Allow  Fair,  market  held  in  various  parts 

of  Soot  land  at  Hallowtide. 

Hallucina'tion.    Sih;  Insanity. 

Halm    (hillm),   Friedrich.     Sec   MtJxcii-BEL- 

I.IMillArSKN. 

Ha'Io,  ]>opular  term  applie<l  to  bright  circles 
and  atteiulaiit  optical  phenomena  wen  when  tlie 
sun  or  nnHin  shines  throujjh  or  on  fog,  haze, 
<»r  cloud.  For  the  j)urpos«'s  of  scientific  de- 
scription in  meteorology,  halos  are  classifie<l 
as  greater  or  I»'>scr  halos:  the  former  are  the 
halt»s  proj>er,  while  under  the  lesser  halos  are 
included  the  small  rings,  aureolip,  or  glories 
known  as  corona*  an<l  anthelia.  According  to 
the  numerous  physicists  who  have  contributed 
to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  halos 
are  all  the  result  of  certain  modifications 
wliich  light  undergoes  by  retlection,  refraction, 
dispersion.  <!itTraction,  and  interference  when 
it  falls  <m  tlu'  crystals  of  ice,  the  raindrops, 
or  th«'  minute  particles  that  constitute  fog  and 
cloutis.  Indeed.  tl»e  rainbow  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  lialo  dn»'  to  the  action  ui>on  the 
hiin's  li^^dit  <»f  larp'  drops  of  wat4»r,  instead  of 
smaller  «lrop>,  <ir  i»f  crystals  of  ice.  In  art, 
a  halo,  or  iiimlui**.  i«^  a  circle  of  light  placed 
around    the    hea«l   id   a    sacred    person. 

Halpine  (hiil'pln).  Charles  Graham,  1K29-08; 

AiiieiuMM  j'Oii  iiali-t  .  !•.  Ohlcastle.  Irelan<l; 
•ion  of  a  PiMt.'^tant  cliijL'vnuin  antl  etlitor  of 
the  Dublin  Hnniti'i  Miiil;  removed  to  New 
York,  ls|7;  \N.i>.  cnimect«'d  with  newspapers 
there   and    in    Uo.-^ton   till   the  outbreak  of  the 


Civil  War,  when  he  pnt4»red  the  Unitm  army 
and  bwamc  brevet  brigadier  general  of  volun- 
teers, 1804;  was  afterwards  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  The  Citizcrif  newspa{Kr  and  register 
of  the  county.  I^sides  his  humorous  writings 
in  prose  and  verse  under  the  pen  name  of 
**  Private  Miles  (VReilly,"  while  in  the  armv, 
he  published  "Lyrics,'^  "  Poi^ms,"  "Life  and 
Adventures  of  Private?  Miles  O'Reilly,"  "  Baked 
Meats  of  the  Funeral,"  etc 

Hals  (hills),  Frans,  abt.  1680-1666;  Dtitch 
painter;  b.  probably  at  Antwerp;  is  said  to 
have  been  a  pupil  of  Ruliens;  lived  chiefly  in 
Antwerp  and  ilaarlem ;  was  one  of  the  greatest 
of  portrait  painters,  and  had  an  exceptional 
power  of  combining  a  number  of  portrait  fig- 
ures in  a  large  composition.  From  1620  to 
1660  is  his  great  epoch. 

Halstead  (hAKstivd),  Marat,  1820-1908; 
American  journalist;  b.  Butler  Co.,  Ohio;  be- 
came a  local  reporter  on  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quircTf  then  news  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
AtlaSf  and  literary  editor  of  The  Columbian 
and  Ureal  \yc8t\  1853,  btHiame  ccmnectinl  with 
the  Cincinnati  Vommereial,  and,  1856,  the 
chief  editor  and  proprietor.  When  the  Cin- 
cinnati Comfncrcial  ami  iiazcttc  were  consoli- 
daUnl,  1882,  he  cimtinmnl  as  chief  e<litor;  be- 
came editor  of  The  titandard-Vnion^  BriM>klyn, 
N.  Y.,  181H);  author  of  "The  History  of  Amer- 
ican Expansion,"  "The  War  between  Russia 
and  Japan,"  and  other  works. 

Ham,  son  of  the  patriarch  Noah,  and  the 
brother  of  Shem  and  .Tapheth;  also,  according 
to  (tenesis,  tlie  father  of  thosc^  nations  which 
inhabited  the  S.  countries,  Kgypt,  Libva,  etc. 
The  descendants  of  Ham  were  not  all  African. 
The  Canaanit4*s  and  Phcenicians,  the  Cushites 
of  the  Kuphrat(^  Valley,  a  S.  Arabian  race  of 
importance,  all  were  Hamitic.  Some  of  these 
peoples  were  closely  associatcMi  with  the  Sem- 
itic races,  and  their  languages  belonged  to  the 
class  now  descril>ed  as  Semitic. 

Hamadan  (hll-mU-dHn'),  town  of  Persia; 
province  of  Irak-AjenuH»;  at  the  base  of  the 
Elwund  Mountains.  Its  location  on  one  of  the 
routes  from  Bagdad  to  Krivan,  Teheran,  and 
Ispahan  makes  it  a  trading  place  of  consider- 
able importance.  Among  its  mi>st  remarkable 
monuments  are  the  reputed  tomb  of  Mordecai 
and  Esther,  and  that  of  Avicenna,  yearly  vis- 
ited by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  Hamadan  occu- 
pies the  site  of  t^batana.  the  ancient  capital 
of  Media.  It  was  captured  by  Cyrus,  549  B.C., 
and  btH?ame  the  summer  residence  of  the  kings 
of  Persia.  During  the  reign  of  the  Sassanide 
it  lost  its  importance.     Pop.  abt.  25,000. 

Hamadry'ads,  or  Dry'ads,  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, nymphs  who  were  attachtnl  to  particu- 
lar treJ»s,  with  which  they  came  into  existence 
and  died.  They  liv«'<l  in  the  d«^»p  forests,  out 
of  which  they  never  came;  they  were  therefore 
sometini«»s  calbnl  ()rea<les  (from  oron,  moun- 
tain). They  were  oft<*n  nam«Hl  from  moun- 
tains, rivers,  springs,  and  caves— f.j;.,  the 
Pelia«les  from  Mt.  Peli<m.  They  differwl  from 
most  other  nymphs  in  not  j)ossessing  immor- 
tality. 
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Hamah  (hll'mil),  or  Ha'mAth  (**  fortr<?Ba"), 
one  of  the  oldest  cition  in  the  world,  the 
EptPHAKElA  of  the  Grt'eka  and  Romaiift;  in 
Upper  S^ria;  about  halfway  between  Baalbek 
and  Antioeh;  founded  by  the  youngeat  (or 
lastnanied )  of  the  eleven  aona  of  Canaan.  The 
small  kingdom  or  province  of  which  Hamah 
waa  the  capital  waa  in  allianee  with  David 
and  tributary  to  Solomon^  but  regained  its 
independ truce  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes* 
Huunah  fell  under  the  power  of  Sennacherib 
of  Assyriat  a^^  became  insignificant.  Under 
the  Arabs  it  was  a  place  of  cuusiderable  iiri- 
{Kirtatice;  now  hau  about  45,000  inhabitatita. 
A  few  yeara  ago  it  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention  from  the  number  of  Rtcmes  bearing  in- 
•criptiona  which  had  been  found  there.  The 
stonea  are  of  black  basalt,  and  the  inscriptions 
are  in  relief.  The  writing  is  in  an  unknown 
character. 

Hamame'lis  Virgin'ica.    See  WircB-Ha^KL. 

HA'man,  mintater  of  the  Persian  King  Aha- 
6Ucru0t  wlio  from  enmity  to  Mordecai,  as  re- 
la  U-d  in  the  book  of  Esther,  resolved  on  the 
destruction  of  all  the  Jews.  Queen  Esther 
interposed,  and  Haman  waa  hanged  on  the 
gibbet  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecai. 

Hamliurg,  state  and  city  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, The  state*  which  has  a  total  area  of 
16H  aq.  m..  compriaea  (1)  the  city  of  Ham- 
burg, which  with  its  suburbs  had  a  population 
€if  8(I2,71»3  in  14105;  (2)  the  neighLw>rinK  terri- 
tory of  lierg^dorf  and  some  smiith?r  districts; 
and  <:i)  HiUebflttel  (including  Cuxhaven),  at 
tluL'  mouth  of  the  Elbe^  and  had  a  total  popu- 
btion  in  1905  of  874378,  including  a  garrison. 
The  free  city  of  Hamburg  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal members  of  the  old  Uanseatic  League, 
and  ia  the  most  important  commercial  port  of 
the  Cterman  Empire.  It  is  the  t^rst  seaport 
of  the  mainland  of  Europe,  and  after  London 
and  Liverpool  the  mowt  important  commercial 
center  of  Europe.  Tlie  extent  and  value  of 
the  commerce  of  the  city  are  more  than  double 
that  of  any  other  city  in  the  empire.  The 
manufactures  are  also  very  im)>ortant.  Janu- 
ary 1,  1882,  the  lower  Elbe  was  included  in 
the  Zotlverein  or  Custtims  Union,  and,  Octolier 
16»  1888.  the  whole  of  the  city,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  portion  of  the  actual  port 
and  WHrehiJUses  eonncctf^d  with  it,  became  in- 
corporateil   in  the  ZoUverein, 

The  city  forms  a  semicircle  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  depth  of  whose  watera 
at  high  tide  allows  Hea-guing  veaaela  drawing 
not  more  than  18  ft.  to  enter  the  harbor, 
while  an  extensive  river  traffic  eatablishea  a 
brisk  communication  with  the  interior.  Ham- 
burg, which  former I3'  was  fortified,  consists  of 
the  old  and  the  new  city,  the  former  auburb 
of  SL  Georg,  situated  to  the  NE.,  and  the 
suburb  of  St,  Pauli,  nituated  to  the  W*  Be- 
sifka  the  Elbe,  it  has  two  other  small  rivers j 
the  Alster,  which,  coming  from  the  N.,  forma 
within  till*  city  a  muihII  busin,  called  Binnen- 
Alster,  and  outride  of  it  a  larger  one,  called 
AUHscn-Alster  and  the  Hilte.  Unth  are  finally 
diaoharged  through  cuuaU  into  brtinches  of  the 
Elbe.     Th«9  lu&rWr  aXTurda  room  fur  400  sea- 


going vessels  and  400  large  and  several  hun- 
dreds  of   small    river    craft.      The    finest    part 
of    the    city    is    the    Binnen-Alster,    generally] 
called  the  Alster  Basin,  and  its  surroundings* 

Hamburg  has  a  fine  botanical  garden  and 
one  of  the  best  «oi>logical  gardens  in  Germany. 
Its  remarkable  buildings  include  the  Art  Gal«j 
lery,  the  Bourse,  which  contains  a  commercia 
library;  the  bank;  the  Nicolai  Church:  the 
Catharine  Church;  the  Grosae  Michaelis 
Church;  the  Johanueum,  containing  a  library 
of  000,00(1  volumes;  and  the  Thalia  Theater. 

The  govennncnt  con*iHt>*  of  two  chaniljers  of 
representativea:  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bur- 
gesses. The  executive  power  is  exercised 
chiefly  but  not  entirely  by  the  Senate,  which 
is  composes!  of  18  members,  elected  for  life 
by  the  Houhc  of  Burgesses;  a  first  and  second 
burgomai<ter,  chosen  annually  in  secret  ballot, 
preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  Senate,  The 
House  of  Burgesses  consists  of  160  members, 
elected  half  by  secret  ballot  of  all  taxpayiB 
citizens,  half  of  the  remainder  by  the  owner 
of  a  certain  amount  of  city  property,  and 
remainder  appointed  bv  various  giiihls,  cor- 
porations, and  courts  of  justice. 

In  834,  when  Hamburg  waa  created  an  arch- 
bishopric, it  was  only  a  miserable  fishing  vil- 
lage.    In    1215   it   was  made  a   free  city.      In 
1242  it  made  a  covenant  with  Ltlbeck  by  which 
the    foundation    was    laid    for    the    Hanspatic , 
League*  to  which   Hamburg  owes  much  of  it 
commercial  importance  and  all  of  its  politics 
influence.     In    1770  it  acquired   a  vote  in  the 
German   Diet     On  Dt»ceuiber    13,    1810,  it  waa 
incorporated    into    France,    and    sulTered 
much  during  the  sieges  of  1813  and  1814.     li 
18G7   it  became  a  member  of  the  N.  Germaul 
Confederation,  and,  1871,  of  the  German  Em*j 
pi  re. 

H&meln  (hlt'm^ln),  town  of  Hanover,  Prus- 
sia, on  tlie  Hamel  and  the  Weser,  24  m.  SVV\ 
of  Hanover.  Over  the  Weser,  which  hero 
forms  an  island,  is  a  suspension  bridge  more 
than  800  ft.  long.  It  has  woolen  and  roUfin| 
factories,  distilleries,  and  breweries,  Hamel 
is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  th 
piper  of  Hameln.  who  off'ered  to  clear 
towTi  of  rats  for  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The 
vermin  foIlowtHl  him  as  he  playi?d  on  his  pipe, 
and  were  all  drowned  in  the  VVeser.  The  iwm>- 
pie  refused  to  pay  the  stipulat^Mi  sum,  and  the 
piper,  on  June  20,  1284,  reappeared  in  the 
streets  playing  his  pipe,  and  all  the  children 
followed  him  into  a  cavern  of  the  mount^iin 
and  were  never  afterwards  heard  from,  EorJ 
a  long  time  the  t^mn  dated  its  public  diK^u^ 
ments  from  this  calamity.  The  legend  is  the 
subject  of  a  poem  by  Robert  Browning.  Pop, 
1 1000)    18,966. 

Hamerling  rh»'m&r-1Ing),  Robert,  1830^0; 
Austrian  ptnH;  b.  Kirchberg  am  VVald;  tauglil.j 
in  the  academic  gymnasia  of  Vienna  and  GrtuiJ 
was  professor  in  the  gijuinajsium  at  Trieat 
]855-^d;  then  returm*d  to  Griuc.  to  devote  hh 
self  to  authorship;  produce*!  po«*ras,  plays,  an^ 
romaneeSf  including  *'  Ahasuerus  in  Home*'' 
**The  King  of  Zion,"  "Danism  and  Robes. 
pierre,**  "  The  Seven  Deadly  Sim*/*  and  **  Cupid 
and  rsyche.'' 
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HAm'ertoiiy  Philip  Gilbert,  1834-04;  Engliiih 
artiHt  and  authur;  b.  Manchester;  devote<l 
himself  to  landscape  painting,  living  much  in 
the  wildest  parts  of  Scotland;  after  1850,  lived 
chiefly  at  Autun,  France;  originated  a  new 
pnjcess  for  etching;  but  his  devotion  to  liter- 
ature interfered  with  his  success  as  an  artist; 
author  of  **  Isles  of  Loch  Awe"  (poems), 
**  Painter's  Camp  in  the  Highlands/"*  Thoughts 
about  Art,"  "Etching  and  Etchers,"  "Con- 
temporary French  Painters,"  "  Etcher's  Hand- 
book," "The  Unknown  River,"  "The  Intellec- 
tual Life,"  "  Chapters  on  Animals,"  "  Life  of 
J.  M.  \V.  Turner.'' "Modem  Frenchmen,"  "The 
Graphic  Arts,"  "  Landscape,"  and  other  works. 

Hamfl'car,  sumamed  Barca  or  Baiak 
("lightning"),  Carthaginian  military  officer; 
appointed  commander  of  the  army  in  Sicily, 
247  o.(\,  during  the  first  Punic  War;  took  a 

K  wit  ion  on  Mt.  Ercta,  near  Palermo,  and 
t(*r  one  on  Mt.  Eryx,  from  which  the  Ro- 
mans vninly  tried  to  dislodge  him;  was  eom- 
|>elUHl  to  capitulate  by  the  defeat  of  the  Car- 
thaginian i\vi*U  242.  Peace  was  concluded  soon 
after,  and  C'arthage  lost  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 
Returning  to  Carthage,  he  engaged  in  a  three 
years'  struggle  to  subdue  his  mercenary 
troops,  who  had  revolte<l.  and  was  eventually 
successful.  As  commander  in  chief  of  the 
army  he  invadinl  Spain,  2.'US,  and  broiu^ht  the 
E.  and  S.  part  under  Carthaginian  rule;  was 
killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Vettones.  The 
great  Hannibal  wan  his  son. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  1757-1804;  Ameriean 
military  oHicvr  and  statesman;  b.  Island  of 
Nevis,  W.  Indies;  son  of  a  Scotchman;  was 
educatiHl  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College, 
New  York:  U^came  a  captain  of  artillery  in 
the  Rovohitionary  army;  became  aid-de-camp 
to  WaHhington  with  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel, 
1777;  reMigiunl  in  conH4M|uence  of  a  reproof 
from  Washington,  17K1,  but  liecame  lieuten- 
ant colom'l  of  a  NVw  York  battalion  of  light 
infantry;  at  Yorktown  cliargetl  the  retloubts 
at  the  head  of  his  tr(M)pM.  He  next  studied 
law;  wa.H  a  memlH»r  of  Congress,  1782-83, 
1787-88;  serve<l  in  the  convention  which  drew 
up  the  FtMieral  Constitution,  where  all  hie 
{MiwerA  were  exorteil  t«>  give  strength  to  the 
Fe<!erttl  authority;  was  the  principal  author 
of  the  piifxTrt  afU^rwards  collectively  called 
**  The  Feilrralist ";  was  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  r.  S.  THMiMury,  178U-SI5;  author  of  the 
funding  8yst4'in ;  founder  of  the  U.  S.  bank 
and  restorer  of  public  erwlit;  as  leader  of  the 
FwiiTalistH,  wan  invnlvM  in  controversies  with 
JetferMin  and  MonnM>;  in  17i)8,  during  the 
troubles  with  Franiv,  was  innfifctor  general  of 
th«*  urniy,  with  rank  of  major  gi*neral,  and, 
171MI,  for  a  short  time  eoinniamler  in  chief; 
wttM  eho*M>n  president  general  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, IHtK);  1804,  was  challenged  by  Aaron 
Burr,  who  aHcrilnHl  his  <iefeat  in  his  candi- 
dacy fnr  til*'  govrrnorsliip  of  New  York  to 
Hamiltim;  conH«>iit«Mi  to  the  duel,  which  took 
pltto<»  at  \V*H»hawk«'n.  X.  .!.,  July  llth,  and 
r«HtMve<i  a  wound  fnmi  which  he  died  on  the 
following  day. 

Hamilton,  Emma  (Lvov).  lN»tt>r  known  as 
Lauy    Hamilton,    17(>4-1815;    English   adven- 


tureat,  noted  for  her  beauty;  eame  of  low 
family;  lived  with  and  finally  nuurried  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  the  dipknnatist;  was  pre- 
sented by  him  at  the  Court  of  Naples;  formed 
a  iiai§on  with  Lord  Nelson;  died  in  poverty 
at  Calais,  Franoe;  left  a  daughter,  whom  she 
had  named  Horatia  Nelson;  Romney,  the 
painter,  represented  her  in  many  works. 

HamiltoB,  Frank  Hastinn  181S-86;  Amer- 
ican surgeon;  b.  Wihnington,  Vt;  18411,  be- 
came Prof,  of  Surgery  at  ButTalo  Medieal 
College;  1858,  of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery  In  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brook- 
hn,  N.  Y.;  1861,  of  Military  and  Clinical 
Surgery  in  Bellevue  HospiUl  Medieal  College, 
New  York;  1808-76,  of  Principles  and  Praetiee 
of  Surgerv  with  Operations  in  same  institu- 
tion; military  surgeon  and  medieal  diraotor 
for  two  years  during  Civil  War;  was  one  <tf 
the  consulting  surgeons  in  the  ease  of  Pres. 
Garfield;  and  author  of  many  valuable  books 
on  surgery.  Including  ''Treatise  on  Fraetares 
and  DiskKMtions,''  ''Oeneral  TreaUse  on  Mill- 
Ury  Surgery,"  and  **  The  Principles  and  Prao- 
tioe  of  Surgery.** 

Hamilton,  OsTin,  1730-97;  Scottish  artist; 
h.  Lanark;  made  a  laroe  colleetion  of  aaelsnt 
Roman  monuments  and  statues,  now  In  the 
Towneley  gallery  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
published  ''The  lUlian  Sehool  of  Paintiag.* 
with  forty  plates. 

Hamilton,  Lord  Oooige  Fraaci%  1845-  i 
English  statesman;  b.  Brighton;  entered  the 
army,  1864;  returned  to  Parliament,  1868  and 
1874,  as  a  Conservative  at  the  head  of  tho 
poll  in  what  had  formerly  been  a  strong  Lib- 
eral district;  was  Under  SeereUry  of  Slate 
for  India  In  Disraeli's  administration,  1874; 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  In  Lord  Salla- 
bury's  administrations,  1886-86  and  1886-92; 
SeereUry  of  SUte  for  India,  1806-190S. 

Hamilton,  James,  1786-1857;  Amerleaa 
statesman;  b.  Charleston,  S.  C;  son  of  Major 
James  Hamilton  of  Washington's  staff; -served 
in  the  War  of  1812;  was  Mayor  of  Charles- 
ton; as  member  of  Congress,  1822>S9,  ear- 
nestly advocated  sUte  righte,  free  trade,  direei 
taxes,  and  armed  resistenos  to  the  tariff  of 
1828;  as  Governor  of  &.  Carolina,  1880-12, 
reoommended  the  passage  of  the  Nullifleatkm 
Act;  afterwards  was  made  major  general, 
oommanding  the  sUte  troops;  removed  to 
Texas;  was  Influential  in  securing  the  reeog- 
nition  of  the  republic  bv  Great  Britain  and 
France;  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
from  Texas  to  the  European  pomsrs;  sleeted 
from  Texas  te  the  U.  S.  Senate,  1857. 

Hamflton,  William,  1788-1856;  Seottish 
philosopher;  b.  Glasgow;  son  of  Dr.  William 
Hamilton;  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Botany  in 
the  university;  graduated  at  Oxford  with  m- 
precedented  honor,  1810;  passed  his  examina- 
tion as  an  advocate,  1813;  claimed  the  tltlo 
of  Sir,  long  in  abeyance  In  his  family,  ISIIL 
and  won  his  claim;  became  Prof,  of  ClTtl 
History  in  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  1821;  had 
a  controversy  with  George  Combe  on  the  sub- 
ject of  phrenology;  wrote  for  the  EMmhmrgh 
HevUw,    1828,    Ua    oskbraled    orittein    of 
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Couiin'a  '*CouTa  de  Philosopbie,"  under  the 
general  titk*  of  th^  *'  Pliilt>f*o|>hy  of  tbe  Cijn- 
iliti«>neil  ";  hi  1K31,  liia  discussion  of  tlie 
authorship  of  **  Ij<»tt*»r8  of  Obscure  Mon "; 
Inti^r*  articles  on  the  Eiij^lif^h  universiticj^t  the 
rf^'iihitiorm  of  tutHiicine,  and  general  and  pro* 
foseional  «*duciition«  His  *'  Pbilo»ophy  of  Per- 
ception "  and  **  Recent  Publications  in  T^opcal 
Science*'  are  especially  celebriited.  In  IHM  he 
took  the  chair  of  Logic  in  Edinburgh,  and  this 
he  held  until  April,  ]HMk  He  publiahed,  1846, 
Ilia  edition  of  the  works  of  Ueid,  and,  lft56, 
completed  hi^  edition  of  the  worka  of  Dugald 
Stewart. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  1730-1803;  British 
antiquary;  Ik  Scotland;  was  a  footer  brother 
of  (nfirge  III,  but  poor,  and,  1755,  married 
a  weiiltliy  huly,  who  died,  1782;  was  appoint- 
ed nn»baft*4ador  to  Naplea,  1704,  and  was 
ainnn;;  tbe  first  to  wlunn  the  Britinli  public 
are  indebtetl  for  a  coniprehenMive  knowbnlge  of 
Greek  and  Ktruscan  antiquities,  on  which  he 
piiblinhed  an  elalM)rate  work  in  French  (four 
volrt.  fol,  Knplea,  170t^).  In  17H4  he  went  to 
England  to  prevent  bin  nephew  from  disgrac- 
ing liiiiwelf  by  marr>in«,f  Kuima  Lyon,  but  he 
privAtely  niarriinl  her  himself »  and  took  her 
to  Naples.  In  1793  he  effected  a  treaty  of 
alliance  between  England  and  Naples.  He 
was  recalleil  to  England,  1800,  at  which  time 
he  tu.^t  by  shipwreck  a  large  collection  of  an- 
titpiitiett,  of  wiiich,  however,  drawings  wx-re 
pfem-rved  and  published.  Many  of  the  niar- 
id«*»  of  the  Towneley  gallery  tn  tlie  British 
Museum  were  etdlected  by  him.  StHJ  Hamil.- 
TON,  Emma  (Lyon). 

Hamiltont  William  lEichard,  1777-1859; 
English  arelueologigit;  b.  London;  becaJne  aec- 
retjiry  to  Lord  Elgin  in  the  embaagy  to  Con- 
stantinople, 1790;  «ecured  for  the  British 
Mum*um  the  Rodetta  8tone,  and  with  the  aa- 
siiitance  of  divert  recovered  the  Elgin  mar- 
bles shipwrecked  near  Cerigo;  waa  Under- 
secretary for  Foreign  AlTaira,  1810-22,  and 
Bub?ie*iuently  ambassador  at  Naples  j  pub- 
lished **  /Kg;)'ptiaca,  or  Rome  Account  of  the 
Ancient  and  MtHJern  State  of  Egypt," 

Hamilton,  Sir  William  Rowan,  1805-65; 
Irish  nuithenuitician;  b.  Dublin;  became  Prof. 
of  Astronomy  and  astronomer-royal  for  Ire- 
land, 1827;  was  knighted,  1835;  became  pre**i- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Iritih  Academy,  1837;  waii 
author  of  valuable  papers  on  physics  and 
mathematics,  but  hia  fame  reaU  on  hia  great 
invention,  the  calculm*  of  quaternions;  princi- 
pal works,  **  Ix»cturea  on  Quaternions"  and 
'•  Kleuii'Mta  tit  Quaternions." 

HamOton,  capital  of  Wentworth  Co,.  Onta- 
rio, Canada;  un  Burlington  Bay,  the  VV.  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Ontario;  40  m.  SW.  of 
Toronto*  The  bay,  whicli  eonatitutea  a  ca- 
pacious harlH>r,  iei  connected  with  the  lake 
by  a  canal,  and  a  deepened  channel,  locally 
known  AS  Dettjurdins  Canal,  leads  to  the  town 
of  |)unda«.  The  city  haa  a  large  trade  and 
manufactun^a  of  machinery,  cotton  gooila,  to- 
baecd,  cigars,  Inwits,  shoes,  pa}>i>r,  sewing 
machined,  carriagcB,  fertilizers,  wire  goods, 
^1a«M,  gunfMjwder,  screws,  oaila  and  tacka. 
Pop,  64,000. 


Hamilton,  capital  of  the  Bermuda  Ulanda; 

on  the  tlreat  Bermuda,  at  the  head  of  Grent 
Sound;  was  founded  I71H*,  and  consists  of  an 
irregular  half  street  fronting  a  line  of  wharves. 
Pop.    (Umi)    2,240. 

Hamilton,  capital  of  Butler  Co.,  Ohio;  on 
the  Great  Miami  River  and  the  Miami  and 
Erie  Canal;  25  m,  N.  of  Cincinnati.  The  river 
atTords  unlimited  water  power  for  its  indua- 
triesj  wiiich  include  the  manufacture  of  rail- 
way Bupplied,  burglar  and  tl reproof  tiafes,  reap- 
erfl»  mowers,  threshers,  engines,  woodworking 
machinery,  cordage,  paper,  wmden  gooils,  Hotir, 
bent  wood,  etc.     Pop.  {1006)  estimated  27,070. 

Hamilton,  a  river  of  Labrador.  See  Ash- 
wan  in. 

Ham'let,  the  hero  of  8hakeapeare'a  tragedy; 
a  priiiee  who  belonged  to  the  mythical  period 
of  Danish  history,  but  who,  for  many  cen- 
turies, was  tbe  subject  of  tradition  among  tbe 
Danish  ptMiple;  bis  grave  is  atill  sbrmn  near 
Elsiriore,  and  the  part  of  Jutland's  Heath 
where  he  fought  the  battle  with  Viglet  is  still 
called  Hamlet's  Heath.  His  life  haa  l>et»n  told 
by  Saxo  (Irammaticus,  a  Danish  historian  nf 
tbe  twelfth  century,  but  there  is  no  direct 
conm*ction  between  Saxons  story  and  Shake- 
speare's tragedy.     See  Amleth. 

Hamlin,  Cynis,  1811-1000;  American  mis- 
sionary, and  acbolar;  b.  Water  ford,  Me.;  waa 
a  missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Mia* 
sions  in  Turkey,  1838-69,  when  he  became 
president  of  Robert  College,  1860-76,  which 
he  placed  on  a  sure  footing  after  a  long  strug* 
gle  with  the  Turkish  authorities.  In  1877  ho 
became  Prof,  of  Dogmatic  Thei>logy  in  Banpir 
Theological  School;  was  president  of  Middle- 
bury  (Vt.)  College,  1880-86;  publi»hed 
**  Among  the  Turka "  and  **  My  Life  and 
Times." 

Hamlin,  Hannibal,   1800-01;   Vice  Preaident 

of  the  U.  S.;  b,  Paris,  Me.;  admitted  to  the 
bar,  1833;  aeveral  times  elected  Speaker  of  the 
Maine  House  of  Representative^;  waa,  1843- 
47,  a  Democratic  representative  in  Congress ; 
U.  S.  Senator,  1848-67,  1857-01,  and  18ttl»-Hl ; 
Governor  of  Maine,  1857.  but  resigned  on  hi* 
reiMection  to  the  U.  S.  Senate;  waa,  18iil  04, 
Vice  President  of  tlie  U,  8.  during  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's first  term;  IHG5,  waa  for  a  time  cob 
lect<jr  of  the  port  of  Boaton;  was  again  electisl 
LI.  8.  Senak»r,  1860,  and  reelected,  1875;  U.  S. 
Minister  to  Spain,   1881-83. 

H&mlin.    See  Hameln. 

Ham 'm  erf  eat,    town    of    Norway;    In    Fin- 

mark;  northernmost  U>\vn  in  Europe;  waa 
founded  1787.  In  tbe  summer,  during  which 
live  sun  d(»es  not  set  from  May  13th  till  duly 
29th.  the  harl>or  of  ilammerreat  is  the  ren- 
dezvous of  more  than  200  fishing  ve»s*ds;  fish- 
ing is  earrieti  on,  however,  the  vear  round. 
Furs  and  eiderdown  are  ex[Kjrted.  Pop.  tlOOO) 
2,2118. 

Ham'merhead,  any  aliark  of  the  genua  Rphi/r* 
rtrt.  These  sharks,  when  adult,  have  the  two 
side4i  of  the  head  prtxlucetl  laterally  till  the 
head   haa  somewbat   tUi;   sha[je  of   a  double- 
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hvuiliMi  liaiiiiiK'r.  TlH»n'  ih  an  oyo  on  oncli 
«*n»l  of  tin*  hi'jul.  Thi*rt«*  I'ihIh's  an'  vitv  vora- 
ciuim,  and  cxtmiifly  prolilu',  (>s(M*ciuny  in 
Mann  soas.  The  S.  zyfuinti^  a  nian-4>atin^ 
xiiark,  lia><  bivn  ofton  caught  on  both  HidcM 
of  i\w  N.   Athintic. 

Ham'me^-Pu^g8taU(-p<^rkh'Htnl),  Joseph  Ton, 
177  4  \xM\  Aii.Htrian  OrientaliHt;  h.  (rrlltz; 
hrM  various  {Mmitions,  hucIi  aH  inU'rpreti^r  to 
tli«*  internuncio  at  tho  l*ort«N  won'tary  of  th»» 
Austrian  legation  in  Turkey,  court  intiTproter 
at  Vienna,  aulio  counKchir,  pn»rti«h»nt  of  tho 
Academy  (»f  Vienna,  1847-49;  was  niado  a 
liaroii.  1H:{7;  ]>uhlished  many  h'armtl  workn 
on  Vs.  history.  *'tc.,  including  **  Hirttory  of 
Ariihic  l/iteralure."  "History  of  the  Ottoman 
Kinpire." 

Ham'mond,  William  Alexander,  182B-1000; 
Aiui'iii-an  -^urpNin:  h.  Anna|Mdii4,  Md.;  ont«'re<l 
IIm-  r.  S.  army  as  ar^nistant  Hurgntn  p'neral, 
I**I1»;  n-i;:ne4l  to  heeonie  l*n»f.  <if  Anatomy 
anil  IMixsjidogy  in  the  I'niv.  of  Maryhuul, 
iMiU;  r«<"ntered  the  army  at  outhreak  of  the 
<  i\i|  War;  U'came  8urg<*on  general  with  rank 
of  III  iLMilier  ;:e!i»ral,  istij;  eourt  martialeil  and 

ili'iiii I    fi«ini    the    s«r\i«'e.    lSfJ4:    ap|H»:nted 

I'rof.  of  |)i*.«'aH«>s  of  the  Mind  and  Nervoun 
S\>te!n  ill  the  College  of  IMiVHiciauK  and  Sur 
geiiii^,  I'.iIliMie  |{(>>«pital  Meilical  College,  and 
the  Itiiv.  uf  tin*  City  i>f  New  V»»rk;  wan  a 
fituiider  iif  the  New  V»>rk  PoHt-CIraduate  Me<!- 
it.il  Sehind:  wan  restore*!  as  Hurgntn  general 
anil  hrigadier  general  of  the  army,  aft4T  re- 
Miw  of  the  court  martial  pnnietMlingrt,  and 
|.|.iii-d  on  the  retired  list,  1H7U;  author  of  a 
huge  numher  of  works  relating  to  ditUMim't)  of 
thi>  mind. 

Hammurabi  (hU-mA-Hn.I),  aht.  2240-2185 
n«  ..  King  of  llah\hin.  who  Iuih  In^en  iilentified 
w.tli  Ainraphel.  King  of  Shinar  H ten.  14:  1). 
Ih-  ♦•\p«*lhMl  tlie  Klaniites  anil  huilt  up  a  large 
iinpiie.  wliirli  he  appears  to  have  rule«l  wisely 
.iTiii  Well.  An  in-^ei  iptitiii.  ilJMMiveretl  in  lJM)i», 
gives  I'M)  of  his  iMliets  appan'iitly  intendi'<I 
fi»r  the  ruli-  »if  a  ciUHpn-red  province,  and  from 
tfieiii  are  harned  much  as  to  the  siK'ial  ami 
iii'iii^trial  litt>  of  tlii>  time.  He  aI'M)  built  a 
\.\\.H'  eanal.  granaries  to  nture  wheat  as  a 
pifvixJMn  agaiiiT^t  famine,  and  he  is  mentii»n(>d 
in  ni.in\  in>*ci  iption-^  as  the  huihler  or  rentorer 
t»f  pal,»c»'»i  and   temples. 

Hamp'den,  John,  l.V.M  ItU.'l;  Knglish  Hfates- 
m.in;  I*.  pit>)ial»l\  in  London;  Hon  «if  William 
ll.iiiipdi-n.  of  ll.iiiip<l«-!i.  IWh-ks.  and  Kli/aU'th 
(  ii.iiiu.ll.  :mnt  ••f  (Hiver  Cmmwell;  studieil 
l.iu  .  \\.i-  ♦l.-.  til!  to  l':n  liaiiii'Mt,  h'.JI.  aiiil  ti> 
t!..-  lii-t  r.ii  l.iMifiit  of  (  harles  I.  \yVlT\.  When 
t!i»'  kiiiu'.  .ift'i  tin'  angry  disr^olntinii  of  tw«> 
p. II  li. nil.  Tit-  I  li.J.'»  ain!  l«'»'J7l,  attempttNl  to 
i.ti-'f  in-in  \  h\  a  fi»i««i!  h»an  from  the  jH'ople. 
H.iiiipih  n  1.  filled  t.i  Ifinl  a  faithing.  and  was 
impi  i-'iH  .1 :  .i!i«l  Ills  (•\.iiiipli'  was  followiul  hy 
>M\t'li(_\  'i\  ntluT  laiiiled  ^iiit  li-iiii-n,  who  were 
aKo  at:  •--till.  A  new  pa?  liaiiieiit  was  Mniii- 
tii'iiifl.  :iii<l  ll.inipdrM.  Iiavin::  been  liherat«-il. 
w.i^  iimiii  .ii.itf  l\  Ti-i-li-i-ted ;  hut  this  was  al-M 
i|i--..1mm|.  .iikI  lit>  othiT  wa**  railed  for  eleven 
Mai-^.  Il;iliip'li|i  w.i^  one  of  the  tir-^t  to  re-i*«t 
111.-   "  hhip   m«»ne\  "    ta\    ihinandeti    by    1  harles 


in  time  of  \\oi\oo  from  the  inland  eountic»fl,  and 
rcHolvetl  to  bring  to  a  solenui  hearing  the  great 
c<introverHy  U'tween  the  {H'ople  and  their  op- 
pressor. 

Toward  the  clom*  of  lO.'X)  the  caune  came  on 
in  the  exclie<iuer  chanilM»r  iM'fore  the  twelvw 
judges,  Beven  of  wlumi  pnmounctHl  against  the 
dirtputant,  thuM  placing  all  pro|>erty  at  tlM» 
di8p<iHal  of  the  crown.  On  the  axAembling  of 
the  I/ong  Parliament,  1040,  Hampden  was  the 
moHt  popular  nuin  in  Kngland.  He  was  one 
of  tho  committiH*  of  twelve  to  conduct  the 
memorable  trial  which  UhI  to  Stra!T«»rd*«  exe- 
cuti<m.  l\o  was  om^  of  the  five  nu*mt)orA  ac- 
cus(h1  of  truaHon,  whom*  imthouh  were  demand<Hl 
by  Charles;  but  he  w*aA  n(»t  arncHtiHl,  in  spitti 
of  the  moat  HtrenuoUH  elTorts  of  the  king.  He 
waH  altw)  nuule  a  memlN>r  of  the  committ^H*  of 
public  Hafety.  At  the  connuencement  of  the 
civil  war  Hampden  rais<Hl  and  conuuandetl  a 
regiment  of  volunttHT  infantry.  He  showed 
great  bravery.  esiN'cially  at  Kdg<'hill  and  in 
the  capture  of  Heading.  In  .lune,  1(14:1,  he 
wan  mortally  woundiMi  at  Chalgrove  Fiehl.  in 
an  eiu*ount«'r  lM»twe«*n  the  royal  cavalry  umler 
Prints*  KufH^rt  and  that  of  Parliament  which 
Ham|Hlen  ct)mnninde<I. 

Hamp'stead,  ancient  village  of  Kngland.  now 
part  (»f  the  suburbs  of  Lomhm.  In  a  tavern 
at  Hampst4>ad  the  famous  Kit-Cat  Club,  of 
which  Addison,  Stt^de,  and  Po|>e  were  nu»m- 
Imts,  held  its  lirst  nuN'tings.  Hampstead 
Heath  i8  a  favorite  reri4»rt  for  licdiday  parties. 

Hamp'ton,  Wade,  1754  18,15;  American  mili- 
tary olliciT;  b.  S.  (*arolina;  wrv«»d  under  Sum- 
ter and  Marion;  was  a  nu>iulM*r  of  C-(mgn*tiri, 
17115  !17  and  180:i  5;  iNtMune  a  cohmel  in  the 
U.  S.  army.  180H;  brigadier  general,  1H0!»:  and 
was  major  general,  IHIM  14;  command«*<l. 
]S(M1  12.  at  New  Orleans  and.  1813-14,  on  the 
Canadian  frontier.  He  resigmMl.  1814,  and 
afterward  ac<piired  great  wealth,  at  oik'  tiuu* 
owning  3. 1  MM)  slaves. 

Hampton,  Wade,  1818 -lm)2;  American  mili- 
tary ollicer:  b.  Cohnnbia.  S.  C.;  grandmm  of 
lien.  Wade  Hampton:  meiidsT  of  lioth  hous4*s 
of  the  I^'gislature  of  S.  Carolina;  c«»mmand4il 
the  Hampton  l^-gion  of  the  Confe<Ierate  army 
at  the  tirxt  battle  of  Hull  Kun,  18(;i  ;  pronmteil 
to  brigadier  general,  and  in  coiiuuand  of  u 
brigade  at  Seven  Pines,  1S(»2;  engag«'4l  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam  and  in  tin*  raid  int<i  Penn- 
^^lvania.  \sk\'1\  at  <iettysburg,  18t»:i;  pnmioted 
to  li«>uienant  general.  He  wan  in  Ci»mnuind 
of  i-avalrv  in  L*e*s  army  iluring  campaign  of 
ls«;i;  Hubseipiently  traii^fi-rred  to  S.  Carolina, 
where.  ISIM.  he  commanded  the  cavalry  f«irm- 
ing  the  rear  guani  t»f  the  Confe«Ii*rate  army 
retiring  U-fon"  tJeii.  Sherman's  ailvanc*«':  j»roni- 
iiient  in  the  l)b>m(K*ratic  Nati(»nal  Conventitm, 
l**tis.  lb"  wa«  ( Governor  t»f  S.  Carolina.  1878; 
C.  S.  Senator,  l87l»  is'.il;  lH'caHu»  C.  S.  c<im- 
mi.><**ioner  «»f  railway* s,  ISIKJ. 

Hampton,  village  of  Kngland.  in  Middlt>Hex, 
on  the  Thames;  alnait  l.'i  m.  WSW.  of  J-.«>n- 
don.  A  mile  from  the  \illage  lie  the  pahuv 
autl  park  of  Hampton  Court,  envtinl  by  Car- 
dinal NN  ol«.i«\,  1511.  afterward  present^sl  by 
him  to   Henry   VIII.  and  thereafter,  until  tliu 
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time  of  George  ITT,  a  royal  rMidtmcc.  Tbt» 
piiliice  ciintains  flii  intf ri'*<tjni;f  eonection  of 
pictiircB.     Pop.  (IIIOI)  «,8I3. 

Hampton  Nor'mal  and  Agricurtiiral  In'sti- 
tute»  a  sfhtHil  (levoUnl  iu  huiiuii  und  negro 
fducfttioTi :  ItM'iik^d  in  Kli /ain't li  City  Co.,  Va,, 
im  thp  Hiimpton  Flivfr.  2  iii,  from  Old  Point 
Comfort.  The  inrttitiiti'  was  opom'd  April, 
1808.  un<ier  th«  iiu.HptL'es  *»f  the  Anifricau 
Misskmary  Asj^tM^iiitinn;  in  1870  it  rect^ivetl 
its  cliartor  from  the  (j**neral  Assembly  of  Vir- 
gitiiJi,  am!  iKH'aiiiP  indopendent  of  uny  chiireh 
or^imi/ation.  It  is  not  a  jynwrnm^Ht,  state, 
or  d(?noiiiinationftl  sch»<d,  but  a  private  cor- 
poration, controll('<i  by  a  Ixiard  of  seventeen 
trUMtet*»  who  come  from  varioui*  atML-tions  of 
tlu»  country*  In  addition  to  the  acadi^mic  de- 
partments/whieli  hav*3  day  and  nij^ht  ^w^ssion^, 
conr«ea  are  offerod  in  the  tradt^s*  and  in  agri- 
culture*, the  wbool  maintaining  several  farms 
where  the  student*  are  taught  the  care  of 
Bt4»ck  and  how  to  rai»e  different  crops.  The 
institute  has  ab<:>ut  l,3t)€  students. 

Haropton  Roads,  brood  and  deep  channel 
leading  from  Chesapeake  Bay  into  the  James, 
Nanaemond,  and  Elizabeth  rivers;  Forts  Mon- 
roe and  \Vm>l  s*erve  for  defense.  Hampton 
Roails  was*  March  8  and  0,  18ti2*  the  aeene 
of  important  naval  operational — the  sinking  of 
the  V.  S.  frigates  Congress  and  Cumbvrland^ 
and  the  conte*<t  between  the  ironclads  Monitor 
and    lirginia. 

Hanau  (hil'now),  town  of  Hease-Naaaau, 
Prussia:  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kinzig  River 
with  the  Main;  12  m.  E.  of  Frankfort;  is 
an  important  industrial  center,  and  manu- 
facturea  silks,  gloves*  hoee,  playing  cards,  or- 
naments of  various  kinds,  cigars,  leather*  and 
carriages;  has  several  metallurgical  establish' 
menta  and  uses  much  platinum,  and  has  a 
large  trade  in  lumber,  wood,  and  wine.  It 
became  the  seat  of  an  indei>endent  count  in 
the  twelfth  century,  was  raistnl  to  the  rank 
of  a  town.  1303;  became  a  c*mnty  of  the  em- 
pi  re,  1429;  was  taken  by  the  Swedes.  UVM ; 
became  independent,  1803,  hut  H<H>n  fell  into 
French  hands;  and  was  the  place  uf  Napo- 
hxm*s  victor V  of  Octi^ber  30,  1813,  It  wa^ 
annexwl  to  PVussia,  I860.     Pop.  (lUUO)   20,847, 

Han'cockf  John,  1737-93;  American  atateB- 
man;  h.  Quincy,  Mass.;  was  a  prominent  mer- 
chant  of  Boston,  and,  17tJtJ,  wns  clujst'u  to  the 
Mas-iacliUM'tts  House  of  Representatives.  After 
the  "  Boston  massacre/'  1770,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  demand  of  the  royal 
governor  the  removal  of  the  tmops  from  the 
city;  and  at  the  funeral  of  the  slain  he  deliv- 
ered an  address  which  offended  the  governor, 
who  eventually  endeavored  to  aeizt*  Hancock 
and  Suniuel  Adams,  both  of  whom,  1774,  he- 
came  memtH*ra,  and  the  former  president,  of 
the  Provincial  Cungresa  at  Concord,  and  were 
excepted  from  Gov.  Cage's  offer  of  amnesty. 
Ill  1775  Uancr>ck  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  and,  177<1«  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Intk*pendence.  leaving  Con- 
gress, 1777,  he  bwanie  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention for  framing  a  constitution  for  Massa- 
oliuaeitit  audi  1780»  waa  choaen  first  governor; 


to  which  office,  with  an  interval  of  two  yeara 

in   Congres.s    (1785  8iJ),   he   w^as   annually   re* 
elei'ted  till  bis  death, 

Hancock,  Winfield  Scott,  1824-80;  U.  S.  army 
officer ;  b,  Montgomery  Square,  Pa.;  graduated 
at  West  Point,  1H44,  and  served  in  Mexico, 
on  the  frontier.**,  and  in  California;  was  nijide 
brigadier  general  of  volunttvrs.  Septembt*r, 
l8tU,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  tlie  bat- 
tles of  Williamsburg,  Frazer*s  Farm,  South 
Mountain,  and  Antietam.  Having  he«»n  made  I 
major  general,  be  commanded  a  division  at 
Frederieksburg  and  Chancel lorsville.  Me  ae- 
bx'ted  the  field  of  battle  at  Gettysburg,  com- 
manded there  till  the  arrival  of  Menile,  was 
severely  wounded,  and  subfierjuentiy  (May  30, 
IHtlti)    received  the  thanks  of  Congress. 

He  took  the  active  command  of  the  Second 
Army  Corps  at  tl*e  opening  of  the  campaign 
of  1864,  and  Ixire  a  prominent  part  in  the 
battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  North  Anna,  the  si^cond  battle  of  t'old 
Harbor,  and  the  operations  around  Peters- 
burg, He  was  prom*»t^^d  to  major  general, 
U.  iS,  A,»  IRtU};  subs4H:|uently  commaDde<i  st»v- 
eral  military  departments;  and  was  the  un- 
Hueeessful  Democratic  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States,  1880,  His  large  stature 
and  tine  form  caused  him  to  be  called  ''Han* 
cock  the  Superb.** 

Hand,  in  mammals,  the  foremost  extremity, 
alivays  present,  though  often  very  much  mo<n- 
fied.  Wlien  contrasted  with  the  foot  iq.v.)  in 
size,  there  is  much  variety.  The  kangann}  has 
a  small  hand  and  a  large  fmt.  In  the  mole 
there  is  a  broad,  shove b shaped  hand  and  a 
delicate  foot.  The  sloth  has  an  exceedingly 
long  hand.  The  fiHit  of  the  lM?aver  and  the 
j»ea!  is  much  larger  than  the  hand.  The  band 
presents  for  study  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and 
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phalanges,   corresponding    in   general   plan   of 
structure  t4>  the  tarsus,  metatarsus,  and  pha- 
langes  of   the   fo<jt.      The   relative   dimensiona  i 
of  tbci*e   parts  vary  exceedingly.     The   hoofed  ; 
animals,     the     elephant,     and     those     anintalfl  j 
which    us*.'    the    forelegs    mainly    for    support, 
have   short   and   robust   bones,  '  On   the  other 
hand,  tli«  bat  and  pterodactyl  have  enormously 
developed    fingers    to    support    the   web    which 
gives  them  the  wing.     Climbing  animals  hav(» 
the    whole    hand    developed    int^i    slender    and 
delicate  manipulating  organs.     And  in  general, 
aninuild  which  do  not  enjoy  free  taterui  movt* 
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mtents  of  the  forelesB  have  ■mall  and  diminu- 
tively moditled  hands. 

The  human  hand  is  probably  the  most  re- 
markable organ,  not  vital,  in  the  whole  animal 
kingdom.  lU  mechanism  is  somewhat  ocmipli- 
cated,  and  quite  unlike  human  machinery,  and 
its  sensitiveness,  suppleness,  delicacy  of  move- 
ment, and  beauty  of  form  are  marvelous  in 
the  range  of  animal  organisms.  The  hand 
bears  a  very  close  relation  in  its  plan  of  struc- 
ture to  the  foot  Thus  the  foot  has  a  tarsus 
of  seven  bones,  a  metatarsus  of  Ave,  and  pha- 
langes numbering  fourteen.  The  hand  has  its 
carpus  of  eight  nones,  its  metacarpus  of  five 
bones,  and  fourteen  phalanges.  And  each  of 
these  members  is  joined  to  the  two  bones  of 
the  limb  above  it.  The  eight  bones  of  the 
carpus  are  arranged  in  two  more  or  less  com- 
plete ruwrt  running  across  the  hand.  The 
peculiar  arrangement  gives  fiexibility,  supple- 
ness, and  peculiar  strength.  The  long  meta- 
carpaU,  five  in  number,  give  the  back  and 
palm  of  the  hand,  which  furnish  a  broad  and 
firm  surface  for  tlie  apposition  of  the  fingers 
in  graitping  and  manipulating. 

The  muricK*H  which  move  the  fingers — **  flex- 
or,^ to  beml,  and  "extensors,"  to  straighten 
thtMii  out — are  in  the  forearm,  and  pass  down 
into  tendoHH  which  are  partly  bound  together 
s<»  that  it  ia  often  hard  to  move  one  finger 
.without  the  others  taking  part  in  the  motion. 
The  turning  of  the  hand  on  its  longitudinal 
axis  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  hu- 
iiinn  hand.  No  animal  equals  or  nearly  ap- 
prouchtn}  man  in  this  respect;  and  the  muscles 
which  enable  him  to  point  itith  the  indem 
finger  are  supplied  to  man  alone.  The  perfect 
uliility  to  place  the  thumb  opposite  each  finger 
of  the  Manie  hand  is  also  a  characteristic  of 
the  human  hand.  The  nmHitiveness  of  the 
Hkin  of  the  hand  to  exU^rnal  impressions  is 
ttn<>  of  the  mo>it  im{M)rtant  characteristics  of 
till'*  or);un.  This  pro|M»rty  resides  in  minute 
rlfViitioiirt  (»f  tlie  skin  call<H!  papillar.  These 
measure  from  the  jfioth  to  the  f^nth  of  an 
inch  in  liei^^lit,  and  contain  always  a  lym- 
phatic. hhHMlveHm»lH,  and  nerves.  They  are 
the  most  numerous  on  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  rather  than  at 
the  other  joints. 

Hand'ball,  variety  of  the  game  known  as 
Five!*,  a  hall  U>ing  Htruck  by  the  hand  against 
a  wall  HO  that  it  will  rebound  upon  the  fioor 
of  the  Hpacv  in  which  the  game  is  played. 
Handhall  irt  popular  in  the  \f,  8.  as  a  means 
of  p'tting  into  pM>d  physical  condition,  since 
it  n'<|uireH  quicknesH  and  agility  as  well  as 
wmndnt'HH  of  wind.  The  game  is  wtm  bv  the 
player  wln>  first  jret?»  15  or  21  ac«»s,  each  ace 
represent injr  a  failure  by  his  op|>onent  to  re- 
turn the  ball  to  the  wall  after  its  first  re- 
iMiuml. 

Han'del  (in  (ierman,  Handel),  Georg  Fried- 
rich,  l«)Hr>  1751):  (lerman  e<»m|>orier;  b.  Ilalle, 
Sax«»ny;  IxM-ann*  a  violinirtt  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Hamburg  (>{M>ra  II<iuh<\  and  s<Nm  was 
advance«i  to  the  {M)Mition  of  leader;  1706-10, 
lived  in  Klorenee.  \  ienna,  Kcmus  and  Naples, 
com|M)sing  o|M«ras  which  earmnl  him  some  repu- 
tation,   but    little    money;     1710,    was    made 


chapel  maater  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  after- 
wards King  George  of  Bofflaiid;  made  two 
visits  to  L^don,  where,  1711,  his  first  opera, 
''Rinaldo,"  was  produced;  ranained  in  £ng- 
land  after  1712;  pensioned  by  Queen  Anne,  and 
later  by  George  I;  became  director  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Musie  at  the  Haymmrlnt 
Theater,  1720;  gradually  lost  his  noble  pa- 
trons, passed  twice  through  bankrupt^,  and 
aank  into  neglect,  almost  obllTion,  but  with 
his  oratorio,  "The  Measiah,"  his  gieateet 
work,  produced  at  Dublin,  1742,  roae  to  tbe 
pinnacle  of  fame,  and  before  his  death  be- 
came a  popular  idol.  His  moat  remarkable 
works  are  the  oratorioa,  **The  Mesaiab,'* 
''Judaa  Maccabms,"  "Israel  in  Vgypt,**  and 
"  Samaon.^  He  wrote  no  fewer  than  nftj-two 
operaa,  twentv-three  oratorioa,  twenty-two 
ecmipoaiUona  for  the  church,  thirteen  for 
chamber  musie,  and  three  eolleetiona  for  or- 
gan and  piano— in  all,  113.  He  waa  buried 
in  Weatminater  Abbey,  in  the  Poet*a  Comer. 

Haad'icap,  ao  called  from  the  drawing  of 
lota  from  a  cap;  a  means  used  to  equalii^ 
the  chances  of  tnose  competing  in  sports  ao  aa 
to  make  the  contest  more  even  aifd  not  dis- 
courage competitora  from  pitting  themselves 
against  others  of  renowned  aoilitv.  The  handi- 
cap may  take  many  forms — allowing  one  to 
start  before-  another,  or  grading  the  weight 
carried  by  each,  or  allowinff  the  weaker  con- 
testant a  certain  aoore  in  addition  to  what  he 
makes.  In  team  woric  the  weaker  team  maj 
be  allowed  extra  men.  A  fair  handicap  must 
be  founded  upon  the  past  perfonnanoes  of  the 
varioua  competitors. 

Hand'writingy  characters  made  hj  a  person 
who  writes  with  the  hand.  A  atody  of  writing 
indudea  the  hiatory  of  the  aigna  used,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  history  of  the  alphabet  aad 
the  history  of  the  methods  in  which  these 
signs  are  combined  and  written  or  given.  The 
study  of  handwriting  has  an  importance,  how- 
ever, aside  from  its  historical  importance, 
arising  out  of  questions  of  foroenr  and  the 
identification  of  the  a^  of  an  instnunent  or 
document  bv  a  comparison  of  handwritiims  or 
a  study  of  the  materials  with  which  it  ia  made. 
For  the  purpose  of  forgery  such  a  study  is  of 
great  importance,  ainoe  upon  the  accnraej  of 
the  information  or  knowledge  obtainable  by 
it  frequently  depend  the  life  and  fortunes  of 
human  beings.  The  study  of  handwriting  maj 
be  generally  divided  into  a  physical  eramfwk 
tion  of  its  form  and  appearance  and  an  exam- 
ination of  the  wav  in  which  it  waa  made. 
These  matters  involve  a  study  of  the  poaitfon 
of  the  hand,  of  the  instrument  used,  of  the 
writing  fiuid,  of  the  paper  on  which  the  writ- 
ing is  made,  of  the  age  and  phyaical  oondition 
of  the  writer,  etc. 

Hang'chow,  treatv  port  of  China  and  cmital 
of  the  province  of  Cheh-kiang;  near  the  Islen- 
tang  River  and  the  8.  terminus  of  the  Grand 
Canal;  has  long  been  a  principal  seat  of  the 
silk  manufacture  and  of  gold  and  silver  work; 
is  a  notable  commercial,  religions,  and  liter- 
ary center;  contains  many  magnlfleent  tem- 
ples; previous  to  the  Taiping  rebellion  waa 
one  of  the  richeat  and  moat  popukraa  dtles  in 
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Cliina;  wafi  captured,  plundertdt  Mid  impov- 
erialied  by  th<?  r<?lM?lB,  18ttl;  recfrvered  by  tbe 
imperialists,   18tt4;   pop.  eHtimatetl   7(M),0{>IX 

Hang'mg,  metliod  f>f  capital  piiniBbmcmt 
lfi»iierally  utloj^tetl  in  Engbin<!  and  llie  U.  S. 
on  account  of  itw  humatiity  and  d«-^ci'ney-  Tl^c 
phrase  used  in  Bentenoinj^  one  t*T  rl*Nitb  is  that 
he  **  be  hanged  by  t!ie  ni'ck  until  li«  is  dead.'* 
A  skillful  executioniT  will  so  arrunjje  the 
noo?*e  that  the  breaking  of  the  vertebral  col- 
tinin  timkea  death  practically  iHHtaiitaneouB. 
The  violent  struggles  aeen  in  8«inie  canes  are 
purely  atitomatic.  If  the  neck  be  tmt  broken, 
death  is  caudinl  by  com  press  ion  of  the  wind- 
pipe  and  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation  of 
blfxid   to  and   from   the   brain.      See  Capital 

PU>18HME\T. 

Hanging  Gar'den  of  Bab^ylom,  one  of  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  ancient  world;  built 
probably  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (*i04-56I  KC)  t*i 
please  his  wife,  the  Median  princeas  AiiiyitiB, 
who  pined  for  the  bidder  scenery  of  her  na- 
tive country.  The  garden  consistwl  of  several 
acres  of  made  land  lifted,  Bome  say  150,  others 
say  300,  ft.  above  the  plain,  and  supported 
by  several  tiers  of  arches, 

Hanlcow,  river  port  of  China;  province  of 
Hupeh;  at  the  confluence  of  the  YangtBi*  and 
Hau  rivers;  is  the  chief  emporium  for  the 
green  tea  districts  of  the  central  provinces; 
largest  ocean  steamships  ascend  to  the  port; 
bcatdea  tea,  exports  include  silk,  rice,  tohacco, 
l>eana,  hemp,  hides,  vegetable  tallow  and  wood 
oil;  town  was  occupied  and  nearly  ruined  bv 
the  Taiping  reJa^lK;  po|i.  abt.  80b,0tH);  witli 
neighboring  citiea  of  Hanyang  and  Wuchang, 
abt.  LSnnniM). 

Han'kel,  WUhelm  Gottlieb,  1814-01);  Ger- 
man physicist;  b.  ^>insleben;  taught  in  the 
8cjence  High  ♦Sclimd  oud  the  university  at 
Halle;  wa-<  Prof,  of  Physicii  in  the  I'niv.  of 
I.*eip/ig  from  184U  till  his  death;  is  best  known 
to  acicnoe  through  his  tnvei^itigations  in  thcr- 
mo-elei'tricity  and  on  the  electrical  properties? 
of  cryatala,  concerning  which  subjecta  he  was 
an  eminent  authority. 

Han-Kiang  (han-k^ang'),  river  of  China; 
flows  through  the  provinces  of  Shensi  and 
Hupeh,  and  empties  into  the  Yangtse  at  Han- 
kow;  length  over  1,000  m.;  is  navigable  al- 
most from  its  source:  its  upper  valley  is  called 
the  *■  Garden  of  China." 

Han  ley,  town  of  England;  in  Stafford;  IS 
m,  N*  of  Stafford;  in  the  district  called  The 
Potteries;  inhabitants  mostly  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware  and  china.  Pop, 
(1901)    01,5U>. 

Han'nibal,  247-183  b.c.;  Carthaginian  mili- 
tary ollioer;  son  of  the  great  Hamilcar  Barca; 
lived  in  camp  with  hia  father  after  reaching 
the  ag«e  of  nine»  and  swore  an  oath  of  eternal 
enmity  to  Rome;  assumed  command  of  the 
army  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  llasdrubal, 
221;  invaded  Spain  and  subdued  all  of  that 
country  S,  of  the  Ehro;  invaded  Italy,  218, 
war  against  Carthage  having  Iwen  prftolaimed 
by  Rome,  heading  ftO.OlMJ  foot.  12,000  horse, 
and  37   elepbantji;    eros^ied   the  Rhine   and    the 
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Alps,  losing  76,000  by  disease  and  the  severity 
of  the  weather;  defeated  the  Roman  general 
Scipio  on  the  Ticiiio.  218,  and  an  army  under 
Semproniua  at  the  Trebia;  inlUcted  a  severe 
defeat  on  the  consul  Serapronius  at  Lake 
Trariimcuus,  217;  practicjilly  annihilated  the 
Roman  army,  80,000  strong,  under  the  consula 
/Kmilius  Paulus  and  Terrentius  Varro,  near 
I'anntP,  217, 

He  was  finally  put  on  the  defensive  by  a 
Roman  army  of  200,000;  suffered  defeat  ii 
the  routing  of  one  of  his  armies  at  the  M« 
taurus,  207;  was  compelled  to  leave  Italy,  204,1 
the  Romans  having  attacked  Carthage;  was 
defeated  at  Zama  by  Kcipio  the  Younger,  203, 
and  barely  escaped  capture.  Made  chief  mag- 
istrate of  Carthage,  Hannibal  so  far  restored 
its  power  that  Rome  began  once  more  to  look 
with  apprehension  upon  her  old  enemy,  and 
ih^mnnded  hi.-^  nurrender.  Not  wishing  that 
t'arthage  should  be  disgraced,  he  went  int<» 
voluntary  exile,  finally  taking  refuge  with 
Prusias,  King  of  Bith^^nia,  who,  upon  a  de- 
nuind  from  Rome,  decided  to  give  bim  up. 
Hannibal  took  his  own  life  by  poison, 

Han'no,  Carthaginian  navigator;  set  sail 
probably  in  570  n.v,  with  sixty  ships  and  a 
large  number  of  colonists,  coasted  S.  along 
the  shores  of  Africa,  and  founded  several 
towns;  on  his  return  set  up  in  a  temple  a 
tablet  containing  an  account  of  his  voyage; 
of  this,  a  Greek  version,  the  **  Periplus,"  is 
still  extant. 

HannOr  surnamed  the  Gbcat;    d.   202   KC^fl 

Carthaginian  military  officer;  captured  Heca* 
torapyluB  in  the  first  Punic  War;  became  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratic  party,  and  the  chief 
opponent  of  Hamilcar  Barca  and  of  Hannibal, 
his  son. 

Hanoi  (hil-no'^J,  capital  of  the  Statf 
Tonking,  French  Indo  China;  on  the  Songk 
or  Red  Kiver,  liere  crosscni  by  a  railway  bridg 
1  m,  long;  about  90  m.  from  its  mouth;  is 
city  of  large  commercial  importance;  has  man 
ufactures  of  gold,  silver,  and  filigree  work,  lac- 
querware,  Icjither  goods,  mats,  embroidery,  and 
mother-of-pearl  work;  contains  the  ruins  of  a 
former  extensive  royal  palace;  has  been  a 
French  possession  since  1882,  and  the  seat  of 
gnvernment  of  French  Indo  China  since  1002; 
pop.  (1902)  150,000. 

Han'over,  province  of  Prussia;  bounded  N. 
by  tlwj  German  Ocean  and  the  Elbe,  E*  by 
Mecklenbtirg  and  Prussian  Saxony,  S.  by  Hess^ 
Casael  and  Westphalia,  and  W.  by  the  Keth 
erlands;  area,  14,870  sq*  m,;  pop.  (1005)1 
2,759,544;  is  divided  into  the  districts  of  Ha 
over,  Hildesheim,  Ltineburg,  Stade,  Osnabrficli, 
and  Aurich,  whose  chief  towns  bear  the  sumi 
names.  With  the  ejcception  of  the  inhabitants^ 
of  the  districts  l>ordering  on  the  German  Gcean 
and  the  Netherlands,  who  are  of  Frisian  de- 
scent, the  Hanoverians  are  Saxons,  The  lower 
classes  speak  Piatt- L>eutach  (Low  German i, 
and  in  the  districts  Imrdering  on  the  Nether- 
lands, Dutch  and  Frisian.  The  8.  part  of 
Hanover  is  covere^l  with  bills  and  low  moun* 
taiuii,  branches  of  the  Hartx,  which  here  sel- 
dom  ritiG  to  the  hei^'ht  of  3,000   ft,;   the   N. 
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part  in  a  low  plain.  The  baains  of  the  rivers 
Kll)e,  WVser  (with  its  affluent,  the  Leine),  and 
Kms,  all  of  which  run  to  the  Qerman  Obean, 
an*  fertile,  and  the  soil  is  well  suited  to  agri- 
culture. 

The  territory  which  forms  the  province  of 
Hanover  belon^^  from  ancient  times  to  the 
family  of  BrunHwick-LQneburff,  and  at  times 
was  divided  up  between  the  different  lines  of 
the  family.  In  1002  it  was  made  an  elector- 
ate; in  1814,  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  by 
the  CongreiM  of  Vienna,  and,  1837,  at  the 
death  of  William  IV  of  >:ngland,  it  fell  to 
Krnrat  AuguRtus,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  the 
Salic  law,  which  exclud(*s  heirs  female,  pro- 
ven te<l  Queen  Victoria  from  inheriting  it.  In 
IHOtf  it  wuM  c<)nuuen*d  by  Prussia,  and  incor- 
porated by  that  kingdom  as  a  province. 

Hanover,  capital  of  the  Prussian  provinee 
of  Hanover;  un  both  sides  of  the  Leine,  which 
here  receives  the  Ihme;  78  m.  SE.  of  Bremen. 
The  old  city,  irregular  and  partlv  old  fash- 
ioned, is  surrounded  to  the  N.  ancl  E.  by  new 
and  eh^gant  quarters  which  have  arisen  sinoe 
1S40,  and,  steadily  increasing,  group  them- 
M^lves  around  the  railway  station.  Magnifioent 
promenades  extend  to  the  NW.  of  the  city,  and 
to  NK.,  and  S.  a  large  forest,  the  Eileriede, 
surrounds  it  in  a  semicircle.  The  most  re- 
markable buildings  arc  the  museum,  contain- 
ing collections  of  art,  history,  and  natural 
science;  the  polytechnic  school,  the  lyceum, 
the  former  town-houM>,  in  the  market  place; 
the  royal  palace,  overlooking  the  Waterloo 
Platz,  which  contains  a  fine  arsenal  and  large 
biirruekH;  the  library;  the  Market  Church,  of 
the  fourt(H>nth  ci'ntury;  and  the  colossal  Welf- 
enMchulos,  occupie<l  by  the  polytechnic  hiffh 
school.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hanover  stands  the 
palace,  HerreiihauiM>n.  in  an  extensive  park. 
( 'oniUH.'t«Hi  with  the  palace  is  an  art  gallery 
with  a  ctdlwtion  of  antique  and  modem  sculp- 
tureM.  There  are  maniifuctures  of  machinery, 
iron  bridges,  chemicaU,  paints,  carpets,  oil- 
cloth, maltiHl  and  other  liquors,  gold  and  sil- 
ver articleM,   etc. 

Hanover  is  first  nientione<l  in  history,  1163. 
It  was  at  that  time  the  n^idence  oi  Henry 
the  Lion,  and  with  a  few  interruptions  it  has 
remaintHi  in  the  ]H>sM(>sMion  of  the  Ouelphs.  In 
14S1  it  enter(><l  the  Hanseatic  League,  and 
wx»n  it.H  conimeree  and  wealth  increased  con- 
siderably. In  1H.37  it  became  the  residence  of 
the  King  of  Hanover,  and  from  that  time  it 
has  made  steady  progress;  es|MH!ially  since  its 
annexation  to  Prussia  it  has  incream^l  both  in 
size  and  splendor.     Pop.   (1905)   260,024. 

Hanover,  Trea'ty  of,  treaty  concluded  be- 
tw<*4*n  Kn^xlaiKl.  France,  and  Russia,  1725,  for 
mutual  as^^i stance,  as  o|){M)sed  to  the  alliance 
tM*tw<M>n  Austria  and  Spain. 

Hanseat'ic  League,  or  Hanse  Towns,  asso- 
ciation ni  cilirs  in  N.  Kun>i)e,  formed  in  the 
thirt4N'ntli  c«-ntury  t4>  protect  their  common 
cMimniercial  interests.  .At  that  time  commerce 
was  sulij«'ct«M|  to  rapacious  exactions  by  sover- 
«>igns  and  petty  l4»rds,  the  maritime  cities  of 
(termany  iM'ing  Um*  chief  sutTerers;  and  the 
rich  cargoes  continually  passing  from  Genoa 
and  Venic<*  ^ave  birth  to  swarms  of  pirates. 


In  1239  an  agreement  waa  entered  into  be- 
tween Hamburg,  Ditmarah,  and  Hadefai,  to 
keep  the  Elbe  and  the  adjacent  sea  free  of 
marauders.  This  was  the  bc^inninff  of  the 
Hanseatie  League,  although  it  is  usuuly  dated 
from  a  similar  eompaet  between  Hamburg  and 
Labedc,  1241.  Brunswick  and  other  cities 
speedily  joined  this  association.  Its  progress 
was  rapid.  Its  diet  assembled  triennlally,  usu- 
ally at  LQbeck,  with  an  extraordinary  meeting 
decennially  to  renew  the  league. 

At  the  neight  of  its  power  the  league  eom- 

f»rised  eighty-five  cities,  including  Bergen,  Ber- 
in,  Bremen,  Craoow,  Frankfort  on  &e  Oder* 
(vroningen,  Hamburg,  Kiel,  KOnigsberg,  Revel» 
Riga,  Stettin,  Stralsund,  Thorn,  Zutpben,  and 
Zwolle.  Thi^  were  represented  hj  delegates. 
Other  cities  were  more  or  less  affiliated  with 
it,  but  without  representation,  among  them 
Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Bruges,  Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles,  Baroelona,  Cadis,  Lisbon, 
Leghorn,  Messina,  and  London.  The  league 
established  four  great  factories  or  depots  of 
trade;  at  London,  1250;  Bruges,  1262;  Nov- 
gorod, 1272;  and  Bergen,  1278.  From  these 
centers  they  were  able  ahnost  to  monopolias 
the  trade  of  Europe. 

The  league  was  at  its  greatest  power  during 
the  fourteenth  and  first  half  of  the  fifteen^ 
oentury.  The  association  framed  for  defense 
had  now  become  a  confederation  exercisins  a 
sovereign  power,  aiming  at  monopoly,  negotiat- 
ing treaties,  and  declaring  war  or  peace.  The 
disoovery  of  America  and  of  the  PssssM  to 
India  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  turned  the 
tide  of  commerce  Into  new  channels,  and  was 
the  finishing  blow  to  the  league.  Its  last  meet- 
ing was  held  1630.  Hamburg,  LObeck,  and  Bre- 
men, to  which  was  afterwards  added  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main,  formed  a  new  association  as 
free  Hanse  towns.  Napoleon,  1810,  embodied 
them  as  a  Hanseatie  department  of  the  French 
Empire.  In  1813  they  became  free  members  of 
the  German  Confederation;  1866,  Frankfort  on 
the  Main  fell  to  Prussia;  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
and  LQbeck  are  still  independent  members  of 
the  German  Empire;  and  It  is  only  since  1801 
that  thev  have  relinquished  the  right  of  sepa- 
rate tariff  legislation. 

Haa'sen,  Peter  Andrea^  1706-1874;  German 
astronomer;  b.  Tondem,  Schleswig;  in  1823 
became  Schumacher's  aasistant  at  Uie  observa- 
tory of  Altona,  and,  1826,  was  made  director 
of  the  obeervatory  of  Seeberg,  near  Gothap 
where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  *«  Lu- 
nar Tables''  were  published  in  1867  by  the 
British  Govt,  and  are  used  in  the  calcuUtknia 
of  the  yautieal  Almanac, 

Haasteea  (hin'stin),  Chiistopker.  1784- 
1813;  Norwegian  astronomer;  b.  Christlaaia; 
Prof,  of  Mathematics  in  the  university  there 
after  1814;  discovered  the  law  of  magnetic 
force,  1821 ;  prevailed  upon  the  government  to 
establish  an  observatory  In  Christiana;  taught 
mathematics  in  the  school  of  artillery;  nper* 
intended  the  triangulation  of  Norway;  was 
president  of  the  ccmimlttec  for  the  rmlatioB 
of  weights  and  measures;  published  ''Re- 
aearches  concerning  the  Torrestrial  Magnei- 
iam,"  **  Magnetical,  AstroBomleal,  aad  MeCeofO- 
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logical    ^.JbsBrvations    on    a    Journey    through 
Siberia/*  iiud  otlier  works, 

Han 'lima n.     Si^  Entkllus  Monket. 

Hajwtranda  (hil-pii-din'dil),  town  of  Sweden; 
at  the  heatl  of  tin'  (iulf  of  Jiuthtiia;  lias  only 
about  IJHMJ  inluibitaiits,  but  ita  metwiro logical 
atiition,  establisiied  1859,  is  one  of  tbfi  moat 
important  in  Europe,  partly  on  ac^^ount  of  ita 
location,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  great 
varirttiona   of  temperiiturt)  there. 

Haps'burg,  or  Habs'burg,  House  of  (named 
from  the  old  epistle  of  fhsbnburg,  in  AarjtjAU, 
Switzerland.  Older  mime  MabichMurg,'"  Ud.\vk 
castle**),  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  to 
which  belongrt  thf  reigning  sovereign  of  Aus- 
tria. The  founder  of  the  house  waa  Albert^ 
mentioned  as  Count  of  Hapaburg,  1153*  Un- 
der him  and  hia  son,  Rudolf  I,  the  family  be- 
came one  of  the  mt>tit  powerful  in  S*  Germany, 
and  gained  control  of  a  conaiderable  part  of 
Switzerland-  In  1233  the  line  parted  into  two 
braiicheii — HapahurgHapaburg  and  Hapaburg* 
LiintTenl>urg.  The  lalti^r  parted  again  into  two 
linen — Hapshurg-LautTenburg  proper  ^extinct 
in  the  male  line  1408,  but  atill  representt'd 
by  the  Feikling  family  in  England),  and  the 
lilt psburg-Ky burg  line  (of  which  the  laat  count 
died   1415). 

The  first  German  emperor  of  thie  family  was 
Rudolf  I,  who  founded  the  Austrian  houae, 
which  from  1438  to  IHitt*  held  the  (rermau  im- 
perial  crown,  and  aince  that  time  baa  held  that 
of  Auintria.  In  Spain,  IJurgmidy,  Tuacany» 
and  Modena,  lltipsburg  monarcha,  but  of  tho 
Spanish  line,  have  also  borne  sway.  The 
Spaniah  line  aprung  from  t'harlea  V,  whose 
father  was  a  son  of  Maximilian  I»  and  whose 
mother  was  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  li*a- 
bella,  Whr'n  be  abdicattnl,  in  1555,  he  left  hia 
Auatrian  possessions  and  the  imperial  crown 
of  Germany  to  Ferdinand  li  Spain  and  Ibe 
Netherlands  to  hia  son,  Philip  IT.  With  t'harlea 
II  the  Spanish  line  of  the  house  of  Ilapahurg 
b«»eame  extinct,  1700,  and  the  Spanish  War  of 
Succeaaion  begun,  which  liually  left  Spain  to 
the  house  of  Bourbon. 

Hara-kiri  (hrrak^-rl),  or  Sep|>i]JcTi  (sSp- 
piVko),  self'diHenilxtwelment;  ceremonious  fonii 
of  Judicial  auicide  piermitt^d  in  feudal  Japan 
among  daimios  and  the  military  class,  in 
order  to  save  them  the  degradation  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  headman'a  ax  or  the  haiigman*a 
rope.  In  point  of  factt  however.  It  has  been 
customary  for  the  second  or  aaaiatant — usu- 
ally a  kinsman  or  intimate  friend — ^to  strike 
off  tlie  head  of  the  condetnnetl  person  with  his 
sword  just  at  th**  moment  the  suicide  plungeil. 
or  appearetl  to  plunge,  the  dirk  into  his  :ilKh* 
men,  or  reached  out  to  sciiic  the  dirk.  Self 
dtaemlMiwelment  haa  long  lMH»n  practice*!  in  J  a 
p;Mi  hy  nienilH»rs  of  the  military  class  wli*\ 
were  unwilling  to  survive  some  disgrace,  but 
it  was  only  during  the  AshikagA  dynasty  of 
Hhoguns,  IX'iniSllH,  that  it  WM  reoognimi  as 
a  method  of  enpital  punishment,  and  began  to 
be  inveHti*d  with  elalK^rate  formalities  and  cere- 
monies. 

Ha' ran,  name  of  a  district  of  N.  Mesopo- 
tamia with  a  town  situated  on  the  Belike,  50 
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m*  N*  of  ita  influx  into  the  Euph rates  and  10 
m.  8E.  of  EdesHU.  The  town  was  of  great 
strategical  importance  to  Assyria,  and  became 
the  center  of  a  conaiderahle  trade.  Later  on  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Craaaus  by  the 
Partbiana,  53  B.€.,  iiml  of  the  assassination  of 
Caracal  la  by  the  soldiers  of  Macrinus,  217 
A,D,  It  also  flouriahed  under  the  Arabs;  but 
Abulfeda  mentions  that  in  his  time  it  lay  in 
ruins,  and  it  has  never  since  been  rebuilt. 

Harar',  city  of  NE,  Africa;  S.  of  the  Gulf 
of  Aden,  at  an  elevation  of  5,500  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  its  population  is  estimated  at 
35.00(1,  compoaed  of  native  Harari^  Oallas,  So- 
mali, and  Abysainiana,  The  city  became,  187tJ, 
a  deiiendency  of  Egypt,  and  later  came  under 
Italian  protecttjrate,  but  it  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  small  but  independent  country  gov- 
erned by  an  emir.  Besides  in  its  own  products 
and  manufactures,  the  city  carries  on  a  briak 
trade  in  gums,  ivory,  mules^  slaves,  etc.  Pop. 
<eat.)   30;0(M>-40,000. 

Harlior,  an  inlet  or  indentation  along  the 
shore  lines  of  seas  or  hikes  that  is  sheltered 
fronj  heavy  seas  and  has  a  depth  of  water  suf- 
ficient for  navigation.  Natural  harborM  are 
those  where  the  conditions  necessary  to  safety* 
such  as  depth,  area,  anchorage^  protection  from 
winds  and  waves,  facility  for  the  entering  and 
leaving  of  vessels,  and  freedom  from  other  agen- 
cies that  tend  to  destroy,  are  found  in  nature. 
Typical  natural  harbors  are  those  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.  Artificial  harbors  are  those  within 
the  shore  line  at  places  where  the  beach  is 
pierced  or  cut  by  tJie  channel  of  a  river  or  in* 
let,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  the  How  of  the 
tide  through  the  chunnel  to  permit  an  entranci? 
for  ships.  In  some  foreign  porta  wliere  the 
range  lK*twe«*n  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is 
from  20  to  40  ft.  and  vessels  of  deep  draft 
can  readily  pass  in  or  out  with  the  tides  to  the 
di>cks  that  are  inside,  the  principal  works  re* 
tpjired  for  the  safety  of  the  barlM»r  are  simply 
sea  walls  and  docks,  but  in  most  cases  the  iui- 
provementa  necessary  are  such  as  will  make 
the  passage  aafe  through  the  outer  bar  by 
forming  a  deep-water  channel  across  its  crest. 
Famous  artificial  harbors  are  those  of  London 
and  Liverpool,  England,  and  Calais  and  Havre, 
France. 

The  outer  bar  la  the  submerged  embankment 
caused  by  the  accumulation  of  drift  from  the 
sliores,  and  forma  the  harrier  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbor.  Ita  improvement  is  a  compli- 
cated problem,  and  requires  a  careful  study  of 
nil  the  conditions  Unit  have  to  do  w^ith  its 
formation  and  msiintenance.  The  physical 
eh*ment«  that  Inive  to  b**  conaidered  include  the 
amount  or  volume  of  wat*'r  coming  from  the 
inside  (as  from  a  river)  and  its  velocity,  the 
action  of  the  wavi^,  winds,  currents,  form  of 
basin,  evaporation,  character  of  matter^  ajMl  ex- 
poaiire.  In  moflt  cases,  two  piers  or  jetties 
tmvc  been  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  con* 
c*'ntratlng  the  ebb  or  outgoing  tides  on  a  c«»r* 
tain  section  of  the  bar  for  the  purpose  of  pro* 
ducing  sufficient  sctmr  or  dredging  lietwet^n 
them /thus  keeping  the  channel  clear  and  deep, 
but  experienoe  haa  shown  that  the  volume  of 
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water  passiiiff  through  the  channel  is  rednoed 
by  these  breakwaters  to  the  amount  of  the  flood 
or  incoming  tide,  and  hence  the  Tolume  of  the 
ebb  movement  is  diminished. 

In  general,  it  has  been  found  that  thens  is 
a  prevailing  tendency  of  the  drift  toward  the 
sand  of  the  shore  which  is  believed  to  be  caused 
by  the  flood  tide  and  by  waves  breaking  at  an 
angle  to  the  shore  line.  This  movement  seems 
to  afford  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  of 
effecting  a  suitable  entrance  to  a  narbor,  for 
the  primary  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  are  to 
prevent  the  filling  of  the  channel  b^  forces 
from  outside,  or  (1 )  to  arrest  the  drift  from 
the  shore;  (2)  to  concentrate  the  energy  of 
the  outgoing  tide  by  a  reaction  by  means  of 
a  concave  breakwater  extending  across  the 
bar,  and  located  on  the  windwara  side  of  the 
channel;  (3)  to  admit  the  full  force  of  the 
tide  so  as  to  produce  the  strongest  scour  or 
dredging  effect.  Many  instances  have  been 
cited  of  the  successful  use  of  jetties  to  main- 
tain entrances  by  scour  or  dredging  by  the  ebb 
tide,  but  a  careful  analysis  of  these  reveals  the 
fuct  that  the  function  of  such  breakwaters  is 
mainly  to  protect  the  channel  from  drift  from 
the  shore,  while  the  depth  is  maintained  by 
dredging.  In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to 
effect  a  landing  without  lightering  (that  is, 
by  means  of  smaller  boats)  through  the  surf 
and  there  is  no  natural  inlet,  landing  piers 
have  been  built  through  the  breakers  to  deep 
water,  thus  affording  both  a  quay  for  trans- 
IM)rtation  of  cars  and  a  comparatively  safe  re- 
treat for  vessels.    See  Bbbakwatee. 

Harbor  Grace  (gris'),  next  to  St.  John's  the 
most  important  town  of  Newfoundland;  capi- 
tal of  Harbor  Grace  district.  Its  harbor  is 
large,  and  the  inner  port  is  very  secure.  Har- 
lM>r  Grace  has  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
c>i)nvent,  and  an  extensive  trade.  Pop.  (1901) 
5.184. 

Har^nrg,  town  in  Hanover,  Prussia;  on  the 
S.  branch  of  the  Elbe;  opposite  Hamburg, 
with  which  it  in  connect^'d  by  a  railway  across 
Inith  branches  of  the  river;  has  an  old  castle 
on  the  river  bank,  large  tanneries,  shipyards, 
and  manufactures  of  machinery,  rubber  goods, 
chcmicaU,  jute,  linsee<l  and  cocoanut  oils,  wool- 
enn,  and  linens.  In  1007  the  city  of  Hamburg 
voteil  an  appropriation  of  $14,376,000  for  the 
•'X tension  of  the  port,  the  work  to  include  the 
development  of  the  harbor  of  Harburg.  Pop. 
(l!M).->)    55,(17«. 

Har'court,  Sir  William  George  GraBville 
Venables  Vernon,  1827-1004;  British  sUtes- 
man;  HclmitttMl  to  the  bur.  1854;  became  Q.  G.. 
isdii:  Prof,  of  Intorniitional  Law  at  C'ambridgi*, 
ism);  SoHcitor-j^eneraK  1873-74;  entered  Par- 
liament for  Oxford,  1808,  IVrby,  1885,  and 
1HJ»2;  ap{M)int(Hl  St-eretary  of  State  for  the 
llcmie  Department.  1880;  rhanc(*llor  of  the  Kx- 
ciuNiuer,  188(1.  and  again,  1802-05;  was  leader 
of  his  party.  180tS.  and  pn>minent  in  con- 
iitvtion  with  the  pr<KH»«Mlin^  of  the  British  S. 
.Africa  Committin*.  1807;  in  literature  is  l>ef*t 
known  by  his  articles  in  the  I»ndon  Timrn, 
nnder  the  si^n^Hture  of  ''  Historicus,"  on  the 
C  ivil  War  in  the  U.  8.  and  international  law. 
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Har'dM,  WflliAm  Joasf^  1819-73;  U.  8. 
army  offiMr;  b.  Savannah,  Ga.;  graduated  at 
West  Point,  1838;  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Mexican  War;  commandant  of  cadets  at 
West  Point,  1866-61,  when  he  resigned  to  be- 
come a  brigadier  general  in  the  Confederate 
army ;  for  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  was 
promoted  to  major  general,  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  division  In  Gen.  Bragg's  army ;  was 
in  the  battles  of  Chaplin's  Hills,  Murfreeeboro, 
and  Chattanooga;  promoted  to  lieutenant  gen- 
eral; engaged  in  siege  and  fall  of  Atlanta; 
comman£d  at  Savannah,  which  place  he  evac- 
uated, December  80,  1864,  as  he  did  Charles* 
ton,  February  17,  1865,  finally  surrendering 
with  Johnston's  army  at  Durham  Station, 
N.  C,  April  26,  1865;  author  of  *«  Hardee's 
Tactics,"  adopted  for  use  in  the  U.  S.  army 
and  for  the  militU. 

Har'dMibeif,  Kail  Angust  (Prince  tod), 
1750-1822;  German  statesman;  b.  Essenroda, 
Hanover;  became  Prussian  Minister  of  State, 
1701,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
England;  but  by  French  aggressions  during 
the  war  between  France  and  England  waa 
driven  into  an  alliance  with  Russia  against 
France;  after  Napoleon's  policy  triumphed, 
and  Prussia  signed  a  convention  with  France, 
waa  compelled  to  resign;  was  recalled  when 
war  broke  out  with  France,  and  waa  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affaire  till  1807.  After  living  for 
some  time  in  exile  in  Russia,  he,  1810,  waa 
made  chancellor  and  carried  out  the  plana  of 
Stein  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Pmaaian 
state.  He  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paria,  and  was 
made  a  prince;  after  this  betrayed  reactionary 
tendencies  and  became  displeaaing  to  his  for- 
mer frienda. 

HahUcaanta  (hlr-dl-kl-nflt').  King  of  Eng- 
land; d.  1042;  son  of  Canute  by  Emma,  widow 
of  Ethelred  II;  chosen  king  of  the  West 
Saxona,  1035,  while  Harold,  his  reputed  half 
brother,  ruled  the  rest  of  England.  In  1036 
he  became  King  of  Denmark,  where  he  waa  al- 
ready viceroy ;  waa  deposed  aa  King  of  Weasez, 
1037 ;  made  preparations  for  invading  England, 
whra  he  heard  of  Harold's  death,  1040;  waa 
unanimously  chosen  King  of  England  at  the 
Witenagemot;  had  the  dead  body  of  Harold 
dug  up  and  thrown  into  the  Thamea;  egacted 
a  heavy  danegeid,  and  burned  Worceater  to  the 
ground  because  it  refused  to  pay  it. 

Hard'ing^  Chatter,  1702-1866;  American  por- 
trait painter;  b.  Conway,  Mass.;  after  work- 
ing at  many  occupations,,  establiahed  himself 
as  a  portrait  painter  at  St.  Louis;  studied  In 
Ixmdon,  1823-26:  and  afterwards  lived  in  Boa- 
ton  and  Springfield,  Maaa.;  visiting  England 
again,  1843.  Amon^  the  many  distininiislMd 
persons  who  sat  to  him  were  Madison,  Monroe, 
J.  Q.  Adams,  Wirt,  CUy,  Webster,  Calhoun, 
the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  Hamilton,  and  Sussex, 
Samuel  Rogers,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Gen.  Sher- 
man. 

Harding,  or  Hard'yng^  JohOt  b.  1378;  Eng- 
lish chronicler:  was  originally  an  inmate  of  the 
house  of  Henry  Percy  ("Harrv  Hotspur"), 
but  enlisted,  after  the  death  of  Percy,  under 
the  banner  of  Sir  Bobert  Umfraville,  whom 
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ht!  ifcccompanipil  m  tho  }>attl*>  of  Ajjincoiirt» 
1415,  and  in  the  Tmvat  buttle  which  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  deUvored  tho  next  year;  hia 
"Chronicle  of  England  into  the  Reipi  of  Kin^; 
Edward  TV/'  in  verse,  was  continued  by  Graf- 
ton to  1543. 

H&rdouin  (ilrdwart').  Jean,  164G-1720; 
Freiieh  Jesuit  and  classical  Rcholur;  b,  Quim- 
per,  Bretagne;  l>ec'aine  librarian  and  Prof,  of 
DogniJitic  Theologj'  at  Paris;  published  *' Con- 
ciliorum  Colleetio  Regia  Maxima,"  in  whieh  ho 
endeavored  ta  |>ro\'t*  that  nonu  of  the  great 
Church  councils  l>efore  the  Tridentum  were 
historical;  a  commentary  *>n  the  New  TcHta- 
ment;  volumes  on  the  atudy  of  numiiimatiea 
ami  ehrunolofn',  etc,,  and  edited  Pliny ^b  "  Nat- 
ural lUiitory.' 

HardV»-,  or  Hurd'war,  ancient  town  in  the 
NW,  Provinces,  British  India;  at  an  ele- 
vation of  1,024  ft*  above  the  sea,  on  the  apot 
where  the  Ganges  bursts  from  the  hill  country 
into  the  plain  of  Hindustan.  During  the  latteV 
part  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  April  this 
place  is  yearly  visited  by  more  than  100,(>00 
pilgrim^t  who  come  to  make  their  ablutions 
in  the  holy  water  and  pay  reverence  to  the 
foot  mark  of  Vishnu;  every  twelfth  year  is 
especially  sacred,  and  at  this  time  the  number 
of  pilgrims  swells  to  aOfUXMl. 

Hard'wicke,  Philip  Yorke  (first  Earl  ofK 
16lN*-17tM;  Briti?»h  jnrist:  b.  Dover;  admitted 
to  the  bar,  1715;  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 171Jt;  became  Solicitor  General,  1720; 
Attorney  general,  1724;  Li>rd  Chief  Justice  and 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  1733;  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor, 1737. 

Hard'y,  Thomas,  1840-  ;  English  novel- 
ist; b.  Dorsetshire;  practiced  architecture  in 
London;  devoted  himself  to  literature  after 
1874 ;  published  "  Under  the  Ortninwood  Tree," 
**  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,"  *^  The  Return 
of  the  Native,*-  "  A  Laodieean,"  *'  A  Group  of 
Noble  Dames."  *^  Tess  of  the  D^Urbervilles," 
**  The  Weil -beloved,"  *' Jude  the  Obscure," 
"WessflX  Poems,"  "The  Dynasts."  drama, 
•'  Poems  Past  and  Present,"  and  other  works, 
almost  all  tales  of  rustio  life  in  the  W.  of 
England. 

Hare,  Augustus  John  Cuthbert,  1 834-1  !)03; 
English  author;  l>,  Kome,  Italy;  published 
many  works,  including  "  Walks  in  Rome,*' 
**  Wanderings  in  Spain."  *'  Memorials  of  a 
Swiss  Life,*'  **  Cities  of  North  and  Central 
Italy,"  **  Walks  in  London,"  **  Life  and  let- 
ters of  Baroness  Bnnsen,"  *^  Studies  in  Russia," 

Hare,  Julius  Charles,  17D5-1855;  English 
clergyman  and  author;  b.  Valdagno,  Italy;  be- 
came vicar  of  Ilur«tmonceaux,  England/l832; 
Archdeacon  of  Lewes.  1840;  Prel^emlary  of  Chi- 
etiester,  1851;  Chaplain  to  the  Queen.  1853; 
with  liis  brother  AuousTim  Win  jam  wrote 
'*  Guesses  at  Truth";  w^ith  Thirlwall  trans- 
tated  Niebuhr's  "History  of  Rome";  also  pub- 
lished "  The  Victory  of  Faith/'  **  Memoir  of 
John  Sterling,"  "  Vindication  of  Luther,"  etc. 

Hate,  Robert,  1781-1858;  American  chem^ 
ist;  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  in  1802  invented  the 
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oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  which  won  for  him  the 
Rumford  medal  of  the  American  Academy ;  in 
1816,  brought  forward  the  calorimotor;  in*1831y 
made  sueeesHful  exjwriments  in  subaqueous 
blasting  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current; 
other  inventions  include  the  gallows  screw  and 
several  improved  proceasi's  in  chemistry,  tox- 
icologj\  and  pharmacy.  In  1818  he  wa/calleil 
to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  W' illiam  and  Mary 
College,  and  he  held  the  chemical  professor- 
ship in  the  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania,  1818-47, 

Hare,  properly  a  rotlent  mammal  of  the 
family  Lrporidw  which  is  in  ttie  main  soli- 
tary in  its  habits,  and  which  eonstruet^  forms 
or  nents  on  the  siirfuee  of  the  ground,  but 
docs  not  have  burrows;  for  the  scicial  and 
burrowing  Lrporirla-  are  rabbits.  The  females 
produee  litters  of  three  to  six  about  four  timers 
a  year,  and  this  prolificness  has  led  to  the  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  a  variety  known  as 
Belginn  lianas.  The  hxire  baa  no  courage  and 
little  cunning,  and  is  protected  chiefly  by  the 
acuteness  of  its  senses,  its  swiftness,  and  the 
coloring  of  its  fur,  which  harmonizes  with  its 
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surroundings.  \A'ilh  the  exeeption  of  the  call* 
ing  hares  {of  which  the  C  8.  have  one  spe- 
cies, the  little  chief  bare  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains)  the  hares  and  rabbits  are  all  of  the 
genus  Lepus.  Of  more  than  forty  known  spe- 
cies, nearly  half  are  N.  American.  The  more 
important  are  the  common  gray  rabbit,  ext^»n- 
sively  taken  as  food  by  traps,  snares,  and  tire- 
iiniia;  the  great  white  hare,  the  jackaj^s  rabbits 
of  the  Far  Wes*!,  and  the  wat**r  hares  of  the 
iSoutli,  good  swimmers  and  inhabitants  of 
Kwamps.  The  moxt  conmioji  of  tho  European 
hares  is  the  L,  timklus,  extt»nsively  cours«.'d  by 
greyhounds  and  pursued  by  barriers  and  Immi^ 
gles.  This  sjteeies  is  widely  distribute<L  l»eing 
ffuind  not  only  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Kuro|>e,  but  in  the  N.  portions  of  Asia  and  X. 
America,  The  Aretic  hare,  which  in  winter 
is  snowy  white,  except  the  tips  of  the  ears, 
which  are  black,  is  merely  a  variety  of  this 
animal,  as  is  also  the  varying  hare  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  which  turns  more  or  less  white  In 
winter.     St^e  Rabbit, 

Harelsell,    See  BLUEfiEtx* 

Ha'rem,  f^'male  members  and  children  of  a 
Mussulman  family;  also,  and  more  commonly, 
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their  apartment  in  the  house.  This  is  entire- 
ly dint  met  from  the  men's  apartment*  which 
is  called  selamlik  (place  of  salutation).  Into 
the  harem  no  man  can  enter  save  the  master, 
nor  he  till  after  giving  warning  of  his  ap- 
pn>ach,  that  any  lady  not  of  his  household 
may  have  time  to  withdraw.  When  the  mas- 
ter has  more  than  one  wife  (something  com- 
paratively rare,  though  four  wives  are  allowed 
each  Mussulman)  he  munt  provide  for  each  an 
apartment  entirely  distinct  and  complete. 

Harflenr  (Er-fl^r'),  town  of  Seine-Inftfrieure, 
France;  near  the  Seine;  4  m.  NE.  of  Havre, 
and  4  m.  SW.  of  Honfleur,  with  which  it  is 
occoiiionally  confounded;  was  once  a  bulwark 
against  foreign  invasion  and  an  important 
|M)rt,  l>ut  deposits  brought  down  by  the  L6- 
rjirde  have  spoiled  the  harbor;  has  a  Gothic 
church  with  a  famous  belfrv,  a  chateau  with 
a  beautiful  park,  and  delightful  promenades; 
Henrv  V  of  England  captured  Harfleur,  1415; 
the  English  were  expelled,  1433,  but  subse- 
quently reoccupied  the  town  till  1450;  now 
cniefly  known  for  its  manufacture  of  faience 
and  meUllurgical  articles.    Pop.  (1001)  2,612. 

Har'graves,  Edmund  Hammond^  1816-01; 
discoverer  of  the  gold  fields  of  Australia;  b. 
(iosport,  England;  visited  almost  every  part 
of  the  world  as  a  sailor;  settled  in  Australia, 
1K34;  went  to  California,  1840,  where  he 
worked  in  the  gold  diggings;  returned  to  Aus- 
tralia, 1851,  and  made  the  discoverv  of  sold 
near  Bathurst  on  the  Macquarie  River,  Kew 
South  WaUm;  was  appointed  commissioner  of 
cn>wn  lands,  and  the  legislative  Council  of 
New  South  WaK«  voted  him  £10.000;  published 
"  Australia  and  its  Gold  Fields." 

HargreaTes,  James,  d.  1778;  English  inven- 
tor; b.  Stanhill;  was  an  unlettcned  hand  spin- 
ner and  weav«'r;  inventinl  the  carding  ma- 
chine as  a  Hubstitute  f(»r  the  uh4>  of  hand  cards, 
17tMK  and  of  the  spinning  jenny.  1764-1767; 
reinove<l  to  Nottingham,  1778,  and  set  up  as 
a  machine  spinner,  hut  never  had  much  suc- 
cess; obtaimHl  a  patent  on  the  j«»nny,  but  it 
wait  set  asi<le  by  the  courts,  and  he  died  a 
|MK)r  man. 

Haring  (hA'rIng),  Wilhelm  (pen  name  Wiu- 
HALO  Alkxim),  1707-1871;  CJerman  novelist; 
b.  Breslau:  Wanic  especially  known  bv  his 
nmianc«»  "  Walladmor,"  written  in  compliance 
with  a  wag«*r  to  produec  an  imitation  of  Wal- 
t«'r  Scott*8  works. 

Harivansa  (hftrl-vftn'shil),  kind  of  epic 
writt«'n  in  SanMkrit.  reganh'il  as  a  supplement 
to  the  "  MaliAbhAruta";  treats  of  Vishnu  in 
his  avatar  as  Krishna,  of  cosmogony,  and  of 
ancient  history. 

Harleian  (hHr'le-An)  Collec'tion,  mass  of 
MSS.  colh*ct«Mi  by  Ro»)ert  Harlev.  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford, l(M»l-1724/and  by  E<lward,  his  son.  In 
1723  it  was  purchasWMl  by  the  Hritish  QovU  for 
£10,0(H>  and  the  documents  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  There  are  some  8,000  MSS., 
many  of  them  of  very  great  value. 

Harlem  Riv'er,  tidal  channel  or  strait  which 
with  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  separates  Manhat- 
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tan  Island  from  the  mainland,  and  connects 
the  Hudson  River  with  the  channel  called  East 
River,  which  separates  Manhattan  from  Long 
Island;  begins  at  Kingsbridge,  and  extends  Sa 
a  generally  SE.  direction  K>r  7  m.  to  Ran- 
dall's Island,  near  Hell  Gate.  In  June,  1895» 
this  whole  channel  was  opened  as  a  ship  canaL 

Haileqiiiii  (blrne-kln),  pantomlmie  charae- 
ter,  transplanted  from  the  Italian  stage  to 
other  countries,  and  traceable  to  the  earliest 
times.  The  principal  inventor  of  the  panto- 
mimes  introducing  Harlequin  was  Ruxiante, 
abt.  1530.  Rich,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
introduced  Harlequin  on  the  English  stage. 
The  German  Hanswurst,  driven  from  the  stiun 
in  the  eighteenth  centunr,  was  as  noted  for  Ms 
clumsiness  as  the  Italian  Harlequin  for  his 
elasticity,  or  the  French  for  his  wlt»  and  the 
Spanish  for  his  drollery. 

Barley^  Robert    See  Oxrom,  Eail  or. 

Har'aur.  Joaiah,  1753-1813;  Amerieaa  army 
officer;  b.  Philadelphia  In  1753;  1776  was  mada 
captain  of  the  First  Pennsvlvania  Regiment^ 
and  lieutenant  colonel,  1777,  which  command 
he  retained  until  the  close  of  the  RevolutloQ, 
serving  with  Washington  in  his  campalgnay 
1778-80;  in  the  South  with  Greene,  1781-%; 
brevet  colonel  First  U.  8.  Regiment,  1783; 
1784  bore  the  ratification  of  the  deflnltiv* 
treaty  to  France;  in  the  following  year  was 
present  as  Indian  amit  at  the  treaty  at  Fort 
Afackintosh;  brevet  nrigadier  general  by  reso- 
lution of  Congress,  1787;  and  general  in  chief 
of  the  army,  1780-02,  when  he  resigned. 

Harmaftany  dry,  hot  wind,  blowing  from  tha 
interior  of  Africa  toward  the  AtlaAic  in  De- 
cember, January,  and  February.  U  is  the 
same  in  its  character  as  the  tlroceo  of  Italy 
and  the  kamtin  of  Egypt. 

Harmo'dins  and  Aristofiton  (ir-U-tO-JI'tfln), 
two  Athenians,  commonly  reckoned  among  the 
martyrs  of  liberty.  Aristogiton  had  conceived 
a  passion  for  Harmodius,  a  beautiful  youth, 
in  which*  Hipparchus,  one  of  the  Pisistratlds, 
was  his  rival.  Stung  by  jealousy,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Harmodius  and  others,  be  fonncd  a 
conspiracy  to  destroy  the  tyrant  daring  the 
Panathenaic  festival.  The  plot  succeeded;  but 
Harmodius  was  slain  by  the  guards,  and  Aris- 
togiton arrested,  514  B.C.,  and  put  to  the  tor- 
ture by  Hippias,  the  brother  of  Hipparchna» 
who  put  to  death  his  own  best  friends,  impli- 
cated by  the  answers  of  Aristogiton.  On  the 
expulsion  of  Hippias,  510,  the  Athenians  erect- 
ed statues  to  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  and 
decreed  that  no  slave  should  bear  their 


Harmo'niat  nymph  of  the  spot  on  which 
Thebes  was  founded,  a  dauffhter  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  and  sister  of  the  dragon  which 
Cadmus  slew.  She  herself  waa  the  prise  that 
awaited  Cadmus  in  case  he  should  prove  wmh 
cessful  in  his  contest  with  the  dragon.  Their 
marriage  took  place  on  the  snot  which  after- 
wards became  the  Cadmea  of  Thebes.  All  tha 
fgodn  came  to  the  marriage,  each  bringing  a 
i;ift,  while  Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  the  Gfacai 
made  the  marriage  mode. 
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Haimon'ica,  musical  instrument,  in  'wbich 
the  Un\ii  is  produccnl  by  the  vibration  of  bt-ll- 
shaped  giftssca,  caust'd  by  friction  from  the 
moistened  finger.  These  were  also  known  as 
**  musical  glasses/'  Musicians  regard  it  only 
as  a  musical  curiosity  or  toy.  The  name  har- 
monica is  also  applied  to  a  reed  instrument 
played  by  the  breath,  t.f.,  a  mouth  organ,  usu- 
ally,  also,  a  toy, 

H&rmon'ic  Mo'tion,  in  mechanics,  tlie  projec- 
tion on  any  diameter  of  a  point  moving  uni- 
formly in  a  circle^  If  a  planet  or  satellite, 
imniisg  uniformly  in  a  circular  orbit  about  its 
primary,  be  viewed  from  a  ver\'  disjtant  po»i- 
tion  in  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  it  will  appear  to 
iiinve  backward  and  forward  in  a  straight  line 
with  u  Hiniple  harmonic  motion — c^tf,^  tlie  aalel- 
litea  of  Jupiter  seten  from  the  earth.  iSu^b 
motion  as  that  de&eril>pd  i»  approximately  that 
of  the  simplest  species  of  vibrations  of  a  sound- 
ing liody,  a  tuning  fork  or  piam>  wire;  it  is 
al»o  that  of  the  various  media  in  which  wavet* 
of  fiound^  light,  heat,  etc.,  are  propagat>t*d,  aiitl 
it  enters  extensively  into  the  theories  of  these 
plienomena,  as  well  as  into  those  of  astronomy 
and  mechanics.  The  amplitude  is  the  range 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  middle  point 
of  the  course.  The  argument  is  the  circular 
arc  described  by  the  projected  point,  and  meas- 
ured from  any  arbitrary  fixed  point.  It  is 
proportional,  of  course,  to  the  time  measured 
from  perit:>d  of  passage  through  that  arbitrary 
point*  The  distance  of  a  point  moving  witli 
simple  harmonic  motion  from  the  middle  of  its 
course  is  a  simple  harmonic  function  of  the 
time^  the  argument  of  which  has  just  been  de- 
finiHi,  The  period  of  such  motion  is  tlie  time 
of  a  complete  course  to  and  fro.  The  phase  ni 
any  instant  is  the  fraction  of  the  whole  period 
elapsed  since  the  moving  point  parsed  through 
its  middle  j>ofiition  in  a  positive  direction.  The 
epoch  is  the  time  from  the  era  of  reckoning 
to  the  reaching  of  greatest  elongation,  in  tlie 
direction  reckoned  as  positive,  from  its  mean 
position  or  middle  of  the  course. 

Hftrmon'icfl^  in  mUBic,  certain  secondary  or 
accessory  sounds  which  are  given  out  by  tionor- 
ou6  bodies,  tx'sidea  the  principal  sound,  and  dif- 
ferent from  it,  but  bearing  also  to  such  sound 
a  determinate  harmonic  relation.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Cfvery  well-defined  sound  is  the  gen- 
erator or  root  of  several  other  sounds,  which 
are  more  or  less  audible.  A  single  string  pro- 
duces not  only  its  ow^n  proper  sound,  but  also 
lit  octave,  twelfth,  fifteenth,  seventeenth,  nine- 
teimth,  etc,  or  the  sounds  belonging  to  one 
half,  one  third,  one  fourth,  one  fifth,  one  sixth. 
etc  of  its  length.  These  secondary  sound**,  in 
combination  with  the  principal  one,  are  found 
to  be  the  elements  of  the  perfect  vuijor  irifttf 
— i\r.,  the  root  or  fundamental  tone — with  its 
third  and  Mth,  or  their  octaves  and  double  oc- 
taves. A  musical  ear  readily  detect**  Severn  I 
of  these  in  the  sound  of  a  large  church  bell, 
and  these  harmonics  are  more  or  le»<s  perfect 
in  proportion  as  the  hell  is  regularly  formed. 
Sounding  bodies  not  only  give  out  primary 
tunes  and  accompanying  harmonics  from  their 
own  substance,  but  also,  under  certain  condi 


within  reach  of  their  vibrations.  A  string 
vibrating  at  a  certain  rate — e.g.^  120  Umes  in 
a  second' — will  by  "sympathy"  cause  equiva* 
lent  vibrations  in  another  contiguous  string  of 
the  same  length,  thickness,  and  tension,  and 
will  also  excite  the  more  rapid  vibrations  of 
strings  tuned  to  sound  its  octaves,  thirds,  and 
fifths:  the  vibrations  or  undulations  on  which 
sound  depends  nit*eting,  coalescing,  or  touch* 
ing  each  other  at  certain  regular  diatanccsp 
longer  or  shorter,  and  thus  producing  the  bar- 
monic  intervals  just  named.  A  long-continued 
note  on  an  open  string  of  a  violin  will  thus 
cause  vibrations  in  the  corresponding  string 
of  another  violin  hanging  against  the  wall,  and 
the  harmonics  of  the  open  string  may  be  made 
to  prevail  entirely  over  th*  fundamental  note, 
by  softly  tf^uehlng  the  open  string  at  its  cen- 
ter or  other  appropriate  part.  A  tuning  fork 
forcibly  struck,  and  sot  on  the  sounding  board 
of  a  piano,  will  occm^ion  all  the  strings  in  bar- 
niouic  relation  witli  it  to  vibrate  in  sympathy. 
The  jarring  of  w^indow  sashes,  the  jingling  of 
giaas  vesst^s,  and  the  rattling  of  loose  articles 
of  furniture,  when  musical  notes  of  a  certain 
pitch  (and  not  otherwise)  are  sounded,  are 
facts  easily  explainable  on  the  same  princi* 
pie.  Telegraph  wires  also,  during  a  brisk  wind, 
often  give  out  harmonic  tones,  though  the 
proper  sound  of  the  wire  is  inaudible, 

HarmoQ'ic  Stops,  in  a  large  organ^  certaiii 
at^jps  consisting  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
ranks  of  pipes,  tuned  in  octaves,  double  oc* 
taves,  and  double  or  triple  thirds  and  llftha 
above  the  natural  pitch  of  the  keys.  Among 
these  are  the  cornet,  sesquialtera,  mixture,  and 
furniture;  but,  comprehensively,  the  term  may 
also  include  those  stops  having  only  a  single 
rank  of  pipes,  which  are  tuned  in  thirds, 
iifths,  and  their  octaves  above  the  pitch  rep* 
resented  on  the  keyboard.  These  latter  are 
known  as  "  mutation  stops,"  among  which  are 
the  quint,  twelfth,  tierce,  larigot,  and  s«.neral 
others.  The  use  of  the^^e  stops  is  not  only  to 
a<ld  power  to  the  **  foundation  stops "  of  the 
instrument — i.e.,  those  which  give  the  primary 
or  true  sound  and  its  octaves — but  also  to 
produce  clearness,  variety,  and  greater  or  leas 
degrees  of  brilliance,  according  to  the  charac* 
ter  and  requirements  of  the  music  under  per- 
formance. Hence  these  stops  are  found  in 
largest  number  on  the  keyboard  or  **  manual " 
designated  as  the  ^*  great  organ,"  though  sev* 
eral  of  them  have  place  also  on  the  "choir 
organ,"  the  *'  swell,"  and  the  **  pedal  organ*" 

Har'monista,  followers  of  George  Kapp 
( 1 770-1 S47),  a  German,  of  VVOrtemborg,  who, 
believing  that  he  was  divinely  ealled  to  restore 
tliristianity  to  its  primitive  purity,  organized 
a  community  in  which  gfiods  were  held  in 
common.  Disturbed  bv  the  authorities,  they 
removi>d,  1803,  to  the  U.  S.;  settled.  1805,  at 
Harmony,  Butler  Co.,  Pa.,  and  removed,  1815, 
to  New  Harmony,  lud.,  wliich,  1824.  they  sold 
to  Robert  Owen.'  They  then  removed  to  E^n- 
omy,  Pa.,  17  m.  N\V.  of  Pittsburg,  Tliey  own 
3,500  acres  of  land,  and  have  important  manu- 
factures. They  do  not  marry.  They  interpret 
the  Scriptures  lit**  rally,  believe  that  the  mi  Hen* 


itons,   induce  similar  sounds  in  other   bodies  |  nium  is  near  at  hand,  and  that  aU  mankind 
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will  ultimately  be  saved.  They  obaenre  ChrUt- 
mas.  Good  Friday,  Easter,  and  Penteoost  They 
df^creased  rapidly  in  numbers,  having,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  census  of  1890,  about  260  members. 

lUi'monyp  in  music,  the  union  of  two  or 
more  melodies,  or  the  combination  of  several 
tones  in  one  timultaneauM  utterance  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  regulating  principles,  in  dis- 
tinction from  melody,  which  oonsista  of  a 
varied  siiccrssiofi  of  single  or  simple  tones. 
Harmony,  as  now  understood  and  practiced,  is 
a  science  of  comparatively  modem  times,  hav- 
ing riiM»n  from  its  rudest  form  to  its  present 
perfection  within  the  last  three  or  four  cen- 
turies. There  is  no  evidence  that  the  ancients 
had  any  acquaintance  with  the  laws  indicating 
the  relations  of  combined  musical  sounds,  or 
any  conception  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  effects 
resulting  from  those  combinations  under  scien- 
tiflc  and  mthetic  treatment  This  science  made 
little  advance  till  the  invention  of  the  more 
pTf<*ct  classes  of  instruments,  such  as  the 
keyed  organ  and  the  precursors  of  the  harpsi- 
ctiord  and  piano.  When  these  instruments 
came  into  existence  it  became  possible,  for  the 
timt  time,  to  reduce  to  experiment  and  proof 
all  kinds  of  musical  combinations,  and  to  de- 
duce from  actual  test  some  fundamental  rules 
on  which  chords  might  be  classified,  and  their 
])rogresfiions  determined  in  an  orderly  and  sci- 
entific manner.  See  Odunteipoint;  Mklodt; 
Mi:hic. 

Harmony  of  the  Spheres,  Idnd  of  music 
wliich  the  ancionts  imagined  was  produced  by 
thr  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  sound, 
snid  th<>y,  we  do  not  hear,  because  we  have 
always  hoard  it,  and  cannot  contrast  it  with 
ahM>lute  silence,  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
Others  thought  the  sound  too  powerful  for  our 
h«>uring.  or  that  our  st^nses  are  too  gross  to 
|H»ro<*ive  it. 

Harms,  Clans,  177^-1855;  German  theolo- 
jriiui;  h.  KahrHt^Mlt.  H<>l8t4>in:  became  chief  pas- 
tor at  Kiel,  1H35,  and  councilor  of  the  Su- 
pHMiu'  ronniutory,  1842;  celebrated  the  jubilee 
of  tho  Reformation,  1817,  by  propounding  nine- 
ty-five new  theHes,  which,  together  with  his 
theological  works,  gave  the  first  strong  impulse 
to  a  gr«>at  n>vival  of  the  orthodox  Lutheran 
theologA*  in  Germany. 

Har'nack,  Theodosins,  1817-80;  Russian 
th<H)Iogiun;  b.  St.  Petersburg;  Prof,  of  Theol- 
ogy at  Dorpat.  1848-53,  at  Krlangt^n  till  1806. 
at*  Dorpat  till  retinni,  1873;  chief  works, 
•*  Praetieal  TheologA* "  and  '•Questions  and  Ex- 
planatioiia  to  Accompany  Luthcr*s  Small  Cate- 
ehiHiii." 

Har'nett,  Cornelius,  1723-81;  American  pa- 
triot; h.  prohably  ill  N.  Cnroliiia;  was  one  of 
thi*  fir»t  to  deiioiinoe  the  Stamp  Act  and  kin- 
dre«l  nieasureH;  nieiiibiT  of  the  Provincial  As- 
s«*nibly,  1770-71;  pre!*ident  Provincial  Council, 
1775;" drew  up  the  inMtructions  to  the  N.  Caro- 
lina dele^ntert  in  the  (Vmtinental  Congress, 
1770;  afterwards  as  meniWr  of  that  body 
signed  the  Articles  of  Confederation;  died  a 
priHuiier  of  war. 


HAi'old.  name  of  two  kings  of  England^  who 
follow:  Hamld  I  (sumamed  HaBiiooT,  from 
his  swiftness),  d.  1040;  reputed  son  of  Gaauts 
by  iElgifa  of  Northampton;  was  chosen  Ca- 
nute's successor  by  the  Danish  party,  1085,  and 
b^gan  to  reign  N.  of  the  Thamea;  but  Hardi- 
eanute,  the  late  kind's  reoogniied  heir,  was 
preferred  by  the  Enfflish  party.  Hardicanute 
was  ehosen  King  of  Wessex,  and  Emma,  hia 
mother,  was  his  regent,  he  being  then  absent 
in  Denmark.  Harold  soon  rid  the  kingdom  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  princes  (.fithelings),  and, 
1037,  was  chosen  King  of  all  England.  Hab- 
OLD  II,  d.  1006;  last  sovereign  <3  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race;  second  son  of  Ctodwin,  the  great 
earl  of  the  W.  Saxons,  by  Qytha,  a  Danish 
lady;  aasisted  his  father  in  his  quarrels  with 
Edward  the  Confessor,  with  whom  he  became 
reconciled,  10S2;  with  Tostiir,  his  brother,  con- 
quered Wales,  1063;  was  shipwrecked  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Somme^  Normandy,  made  pris- 
oner, and  compelled  to  swear  to  give  support 
to  Duke  William's  elalm  to  tha  English  erown, 
1065;  eaused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king, 
and  was  crowned  January  10,  1066;  defeatra 
and  slew  Harold  Hardrada,  who  aupported  the 
claims  of  Tostig,  Harold's  brother,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Stamford  Bridge,  September  25,  1066; 
fought  William  the  Gonqueror  at  the  bloody 
batUe  of  Hastings,  and  was  killed  there. 

HaroMt  name  of  several  kings  of  Korwaj, 
most  important  of  whom  were:  Habou>  {or 
Habald)  I  Haabtaoeb,  d.  033;  ilrat  King  of 
Norway  in  the  historie  period.  Aeoordlng  to 
the  story  he  loved  Gyda,  a  Jarl'a  dancntery 
who  refused  to  marry  him  until  he  had  oob* 
quered  all  Norway;  and  acoordingly,  865,  ha 
took  a  vow  never  to  oomb  or  cut  his  hair  till 
all  the  Jarls  submitted  to  his  sway.  His  great 
sea  flffht  at  Hafursflord  (865)  released  him 
from  his  vow;  was  succeeded  by  Erie  I.  Hab- 
OLD  (or  Habald  III)  Habobaoa,  abt.  1016- 
66;  became  a  knight-errant  in  the  Eaat; 
served  in  the  Byxantine  armies,  1038-40,  and 
was  distinguished  by  his  exploits  in  Sleily  and 
at  Jerusalem ;  became  sole  King  of  Norwav  on 
the  death  of  Magnus  the  Good,  his  nephew, 
1047;  invaded  England,  1066,  to  avenge  the 
supposed  wrongs  of  Tostig,  brother  to  Har- 
old II  of  Enffland;  sained  the  battle  of  Fttl- 
ford  (September  20th),  but  waa  defeated  and 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge. 

Haroui  al  Baachid  (hl-rOn'  81  riakld), 
Arabian,  Aabox  the  Just,  abt  765-800;  Ca- 
liph of  Bagdad,  the  fifth  of  the  Abbaaides;  aon 
of  the  Caliph  Mohammed  Mahdi  by  a  alavo 
woman;  b.  Rei;  Invaded  the  Greek  Empire, 
781;  encamped  opposite  Constantinople  and 
compelled  the  Empress  Irene  to  pay  yearly 
70,000  dinara  In  gold;  succeeded  Mouaa  al 
iladi,  his  brother,  786;  raised  the  caliphate  to 
its  greatest  splendor,  chiefly  bv  the  aid  of 
Zahya  and  Jaafer  the  Barmecides,  whom  ha 
treacherously  murdered,  80S;  sent  an  embasqr 
with  presents  to  Charlemagne,  probably  801; 
engaged  in  fierce  wars  with  the  Byxantlnea; 
made  Bagdad  a  center  of  learning,  oommeree, 
and  Industry;  died  In  Khorassan;  hero  of 
many  popular  tales  In  the  **  Arabian  Nl^ta.** 
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Harp,  triaognlar  muBical  instnunpiit  with 
puralk!!  stringSi  playerJ  with  the  tiiunib  and 
tin^ora.  Ita  origin  cannot  be  aac4*rta.ined;  but 
it  was  familiar  t«  llie  Hebrews,  iind  wan  known 
to  tiie  Egyptians  probably  aa  early  as  2000 
B.G.     To  tb«  Greeks  and  Romana  it  aeemg  to 


out  their  first  publiration,  an  ptlition  of  "  Ijocke 
on   the  Human    Understanding/'    1818.     Their 
brothers,  Josqdi  Wesley   (1801-70)  and  Fletch- 
er   (180H-77)    learned  the  buninoss  with  them,  1 
and  were  a<Jmitt<?d   to  the  firm,  the  Dam«  of  ' 
which  was  changed  to  llarptT  &,  Brothers,  1S32. 


TwANouLAR  Harps. 
1*  AnciQnt  Ecypliaa  hiup,  from  ioalrumeot  in  Ecyptijui  Muitcum.  Florence, 


Bon)t     3.  Aneietil  Egyptiaa  baip  (WilkiiiBOD)« 
"Armbiaa  NishU." 


2.  Ancient  Egyptian  harp  (WiUdn- 
4.  Fenii&a  Chang  (from  Perdao  MS.  ilO  ye&re  old)— lAn«'a 


Va^rious  Forms  or  EorprtAN  IIaiips  (Roskluni). 
1  and  3«  Portable  harpa  for  single  use.     2>  Orchestral  liRrp«     4.  Frum  pointing  at  Tbebe»,  on  tomb  of 


in. 


havo  \\een  unknown.  It  was  common  to  the 
N.  racea  of  Europe  in  the  early  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  und  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales 
harptt  of  manj^  atrinf?:*  and  of  elegant  form  were 
in  UHc  a»  early  an  the  tilth  and  Bixth  centuries. 
Tlie  introduction  of  pedala  and  the  imp  rove- 
ments  of  S^haj'.tii'n  Erard  have  greatly  added 
to  the  power  and  Bwwtnt^isa  of  the  modern  Imrp. 

Har^palus,  treasurer  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
In  324  B.tj.  he  trmk  Hight  with  a  lar^e  amount 
of  embezzled  trea.-^ure.  which  the  Atheniunrt»  to 
whom  he  Med  ft>r  refuge,  forced  him  to  de- 
posit  in  the  Parthenon  in  trust  for  Alexander. 
The  diHcrepancy  In-lvvtHMi  the  sum  as  stated  by 
Ifarpalus  and  the  sum  actually  depoaitwi  leii 
to  investigation,  and  the  name  of  Di*mosthenes 
headed  the  liat  of  the  nine  w*ho  were  charged 
with  having  receivwl  bribe* ,  Harpatua  mean- 
time had  CHcape<l  from  the  prifw^m  in  which  he 
had  l>een  conlined  and  went  with  some  troops 
to  LVetCj  where  he  wan  murdered. 

Har'per,  James,  1705-1860;  American  pub- 
linher;  b.  Newt/iwn,  Ixmg  Island,  N\  Y.;  was 
the  «on  of  a  fiirnior,  and  remove*!  with  his 
brother  John  il7!17  1R75I  to  New  York  city, 
whore  the  brothers  learned  the  printer**  trade, 
fiiunded  the  tirm  of  J.  A  J,  Hiirper,  printed 
ft)r  a  time  for  book«ellers,  and,  e^tabti^hing 
themselves  aa  pnaters  and  publiahcra,  brought 


Jnniea  Harper  was  elected  Mayor  of  New  York, 
1844.  The  extenaivo  plant  of  the  firm  on  Cliflf  , 
anti  Pearl  streets  was  destroye*!  by  lire,  1853, 
and  the  present  ea  tab  Ha  tun  en  t  occupies  the  sit© 
of  the  former  one.  Descendants  of  the  found- 
era  carried  on  the  business  till  1895,  when  the 
tirm  became  a  corporation. 

Harper,  William  Rainey.  1855'H106;  Amer- 
ican e<lucator;  b.  New  I'oneordt  Ohio;  Prof. 
of  Hebrew  and  the  Cognate  Langtiages,  Baptist 
I'nion  Theological  Seminary,  Morgan  Park,  IJL, 
1871)-8<1;  Principal  of  the  Chautiiuqua  College 
of  Liberal  Arta,  1885-91;  Prof,  of  the  Semitic 
Languages,  Yale,  1886-01;  \V*K>lHey  Prof,  of 
Biblical  Literature,  Yale,  1889-91;  president 
of  the  Univ.  of  Chicago  and  head  Prof,  of  the 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  that  in- 
stitution from  1891  till  his  death;  the  chief  ex* 
ponent  of  the  inductive  system  of  hingunge 
study,  and  edited  numerous  textbooks  on  that 
principle, 

Harper'a  Fer'ry,  town  of  Jefferson  Co.,  W. 
Va. ;  on  the  Potomac  Uiver.  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Shenandoah,  where  the  united  streams  force 
their  paasagt*  through  the  Blue  Ilitlge;  55  ni, 
NW\  of  W^ashington ;  is  built  around  the  base 
of  a  hill,  and  is  conne<'t«<d  by  a  bridge  with 
the  opposite  iMarybindl  bank  of  the  Potonuic. 
Before  the  Civil  War  it  waa  the  acat  of  an 
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extensive  and  important  U.  R.  armory  and 
anteual.  ()n  October  16,  1869,  John  Brown,  at 
the  head  of  a  small  party  of  Abolitioniata, 
seized  the  town.  (See  Brown,  John.)  On 
April  18,  1861,  the  arsenal  was  seixed  by  a 
party  of  insurgents,  and  the  workshops  were 
partly  burned.  The  place  waa  afterwards  al- 
ternately in  the  hands  of  both  parties.  On 
September  15,  1862,  just  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Antic  tarn,  it  was  taken  by  the  Confederates 
under  **  Stonewall  "  Jackson,  who  captured  abt. 
11. (MK)  priitoners.  73  guns,  13,000  small  arms, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  stores.  Pbp. 
(UKM))  806. 

Har'piei,  in  Greek  mythology,  fabulous  mon- 
sters.  (laughters  of  Neptune  and  Earth,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  (who  calls  them  A€llo  and 
Ocypete),  of  Thaumaa  and 
Electra.  By  Homer  they  are 
represented  merely  as  personi- 
fied storm  winds,  who  were 
believed  to  have  carried  off 
any  person  who  had  suddenly 
disappeared;  by  Hesiod  aa 
fair-haired  and  winged  maid- 
oHH,  who  surpass  the  winds  in 
swiftness;  and  by  later  writ- 
ers as  disgusting  monsters, 
with  heads  like  maidens,  faces 
pale  with  hunger,  and  claws  like  those  of  birds. 
They  ministereil  to  the  gods  as  the  executors 
of  v<»ng(*ance.  They  were  two  or  three,  and 
dwelt  in  the  Strophadean  Isles,  in  the  Ionian 
Sea. 

Harpocratea  (hftr-p(k;'rfl-t«z).    See  Hobub. 

Harpocration  (hUr-p6-crA'shl-0n),  Valerint. 
Greek  philologist  of  Alexandria,  in  the  second 
or  fourth  century  a.d.;  author  of  a  valuable 
lexicon,  still  extant,  to  the  works  of  the  Attic 
orators. 

Harpoot  (hilr-pAt*).    See  Khabpvt. 

Harp  Seal,  |M>pular  name  of  a  species  of  hair 
seal,  HO  oiUtMl  from  the  markings  on  its  back; 
inhal>itt«  the  ooaHts  of  (trec^nland.  Labrador,  and 
Newfoundland;  is  also  found  in  the  N.  of  Eu- 
Toyn*  and  of  Asia,  and  is  of  great  commercial 
im|><>rtano<*;  is  the  most  extenMively  cauffht  of 
all  the  seals  sought  in  the  Newfoundlana  fish- 
eriet*.  many  steamers  as  well  as  sailing  vessels 
IwMng  eniploytHl  in  its  pursuit;  yields  great 
quantitieH  of  excellent  oil,  and  its  skin  is  valu- 
able. 

Harp'sichord,  keyed  musical  instrument, 
which  pr(H:^Hle<i  the  piano;  wum  HubAtantially  a 
horizontal  harp,  pIay<Hl  by  means  of  keys.  The 
l>est  inHtruments  had  a  compass  of  five  octaves. 
The  harpsichord  was  in  use  as  early  as  the  fif- 
teenth c<'nturv.  and  gradually  superseded  the 
spinet  and  virginals,  itself  later  giving  way 
bi'fore  the  piano. 

Har'py.    R«*e  TiARriRR. 

Harpy  Ea'gle,  large  and  powerful  eagle 
{Thranavtui*  hnrpyia)  of  tropical  America,  of 
very  rare  <H»currenc«»  In  the  S.  narts  of  the 
V,  S. ;  is  dark  gray  alM»ve,  lmrre<l  with  black, 
wings  dark,  head  and  under  parts,  except  a 
dark    band    across    the    breast,    white;    Lead 


crested.  The  harpy  ia  over  8)  ft.  long,  tlie 
beak  ia  strong,  feet  and  the  takma  enormoua. 
Judged  by  its  build,  thia  eagle  ia  the  nuMt 
powerful  of  the  birda  of  prey. 

HBi'riery  Tariety  of  tlie  hoimd  (Cofiit  m- 
gam),  used  in  hare  hunting.  The  modem  im- 
proved harrier  ia  a  miniature  fox  hound,  with 
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shorter  eare,  aa  acute  eenae  of  mell,  great 
speed,  and  a  height  of  about  18  in.  The  old 
harrier  waa  larger,  slower,  and  more  Inelliied 
to  dwell  on  the  aoeiit. 

Harrier,  general  name  for  tlie  hawks  of  tte 
genua  Circna.  Of  some  fifteen  apeeiea,  only  one 
(C.  Aikfaonioiit),  the  marsh  hawk,  ia  a  natlw 
of  the  U.  8.  Like  the  goahawka,  the  harrien 
fly  alonff  the  ground  in  search  of  prey.  In  thla 
genus  feathers  radiate  from  tlie  ejea,  giving 
the  bird  a  rather  owUike  appearance.  See 
Mabsii  Hawk. 

Hai'riiigtost  JaBMi,  1811-77;  Sngliak  polii> 
leal  writer;  b.  Upton;  waa  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  Charles  I  during  his  confinement, 
and  after  his  death  composed  hie  great  work, 
*'  Oceana,''  a  kind  of  political  romance  deanib- 
ing  an  ideal  republic,  which  waa  aeised  faj 
order  of  Cromwdl  while  in  the  presa;  but  be 
waa  finally  permitted  to  publish  it,  1868,  and 
even  to  dedicate  it  to  Cromwell  himself.  In 
1850  Harrington  published  an  abridgment  of  It 
entitled  *«The  Art  of  Lawgiving,**  and  inaU- 
tuted  a  political  club  called  the^Rota,"  whkli 
was  dissolved,  1880.  He  waa  arrested  oo  a 
charge  of  treason,  1881,  but  waa  aoon  Uber^ 
ated;  also  published  ''The  Grounds  and  Baa- 
sons  of  Monarchy  Conaidered"  **The  Preroga- 
tive of  Popular  Government,'*  ''A  Model  of 
Popular  Government,"  etc. 

Hai'riot,  Thomasp  1580-1821;  Siwliak  amth- 
ematieian,  b.  Oxford;  accompanied  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  expedition  to  Virginia,  1684,  and 
wrote  "  A  Brief  and  True  Rraort  of  the  New- 
found Land  of  Virginia.**  His  mathematicBl 
researches  were  published,  1831,  under  the 
title  «'  Artie  Analytics  Praxis  ad  .fignatioMB 
Algebraicas  Resolvendaa."  He  is  believed  to 
have  discovered  the  aatellites  of  Jupiter  and 
the  spots  on  the  son  iBdepsBdently  of  QalUeoii 
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Har'riSy  Howell,  1713-73;  chief  founder  of 
Calvinistic  MiHfirKli^ni  in  Wales;  h.  Trevt^cca, 
Walc*;  like  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  a  Chuirch- 
tnan,  he  received  tittle  or  no  Bjmpatliy  from 
the  clergy,  but  the  two  great  evangel ista  heart- 
ily recognized  him.  In  a  few  yteara  he  hud 
forineil  no  lens  than  300  societies.  Wesley  and 
Wliitetieid  frec|itently  traversed  the  princii>al- 
ity  in  his  company,  preaching  daily.  Wesh-y 
t  describea  Hiirris  as  a  *'  powerful  orator."  liar- 
ria  raised  and  commanded  a  regiment,  motttly 
of  hiB  own  pwjple,  during  the  French  War, 
wlien  the  invasion  of  England  waa  expected. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler,  1848-10D8i  American 
jouriinlint  and  author;  h.  Katonton,  Ua.; 
learncii  the  printer's  trade  antl  was  connected 
with  various  newspapers  in  his  native  state; 
held  an  editorial  position  on  the  Atlanta  Von- 
«tittitinn  after  1876.  To  that  paper  he  cim- 
tributtHJ  his  very  success ful  studies  in  the 
folk  lore  of  the  American  Negro,  published 
collectively,  1880,  as  "Uncle  Renins;  his'Songs 
and  his  Hayings,*'  This  was  followed  by 
"Mingo  and*  Other  Sketches,"  **  Nights  with 
Uncle  Remua^'*  **  Daddy  Jake,  the  Runaway," 
*•  On  the  Wing  of  Occasion,"  "  The  Tar  Baby 
Story,"  **Told  by  Uncle  Remus." 

Harris,  SamMcl,  1724^04;  the  "apostle  of 
Virginia'";  b.  Hanover  to.,  Va.;  became  a 
colonel  of  militia  in  Pittsylvania  Co.,  and 
hetd  important  public  offices;  1769  was  or- 
dained a  Baptist  niiniater,  having  for  years 
perilously  preached  in  the  Baptist  churches 
with  great  power;  gave  a  large  share  of  his 
property  to  charitable  causes,  and  underwent 
n\uch  persecution  from  the  then  EstabliBheti 
Church  of  Virginia;  1774  w^as  ordained  an 
*'  apostle  "  by  the  General  Association  of  Sepa- 
rate Baptists. 

Harris,  William  Torrey,  1836-1900;  Amer- 
ican educator;  b.  Killingly,  Conn.;  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.» 
1807-M;  removed  to  Concord,  Mass.^  and  be- 
came a  lecturer  at  the  ScbcKjl  of  Philosophy; 
represented  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  at  In- 
ternational Congress  of  Educators,  Brussels, 
IKHil,  and  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889; 
U.  8.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1889-190G; 
editor  of  **  Anpleton's  School  Readers "  and 
**  Appleton's  Educational  Series'*;  associate 
editor  of  '*  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia*' 
in  charge  of  department  of  philosophy,  1892- 
95;  established  The  Journal  of  Speculative 
Fhili^soph^,  1867,  and  was  for  many  years  its 
editor;  chief  editor  '*  Webster's  Inteniational 
Diction  a  ry  **  a  f  t  e  r  1 900 ;  best  des  h  i  s  otti  c  \  a  I 
educational  reports,  highly  esteemed  at  home 
and  abrtMUl,  piibJinhHl  a  large  nuiuher  of  works 
on  philosophical  and  sociological  subjects. 

Hafrisburg,  capital  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania ant}  %ti  Dauphin  Co,;  on  the  Sustpie- 
hanna  River  and  the  Pennsylvania  Canal;  105 
m.  W.  of  Philadelphia:  has  four  bridges  across 
the  river,  each  over  I  m.  long,  and  direct  rail- 
road connection  with  the  coal  and  iron  re- 
gions; is  chiefly  engagni  in  the  manufacture 
of  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  boilers,  railroad 
cars,  uiftlt  liquors,  leather,  brick,  burial  cask- 
ets,  carriages    and   wagons,   marbleized   slate. 


galvanized  iron  cornices,  and  hydraulic  ce- 
ment; and  has  a  large  trade  in  lumber,  butter, 
hay,  and  other  farm  products.  The  state  capi* 
tol,  located  in  a  park  of  more  than  llft^ea* 
acres,  was  burned  down  1897,  and  replaoed  by 
a  new  $9,000,000  structure  1906.  This  park 
also  contains  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
tlip  Penn?*ylvania  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
Mexican  War.  Other  objects  of  interest  are 
the  state  arsenal,  county  courthouse,  insane 
asylum,  Home  of  the  Friendless,  t'hildren's 
Industrial  Home,  Harrisburg  Academy,  St. 
(ieuevieve's  Academy,  Vnung  Ladies*  Seminary, 
llarrisburg  Cemetery,  Harris  Park,  and  sev- 
eral hospitals.  The  site  of  the  city  was  set 
tli^l  by  John  Harris  abt.  1726;  became  known* 
an  Harris*s  Ferry,  1755;  Wiis  laid  out  as  the 
Umn  of  Louis  burg,  17^5;  incorporat^nl  as  the 
borough  of  llarrisburg,  1791:  and  made  the 
state  capita!,   1812.     Pop.    (1D06|    55,735. 

Har'risoB,  BeDJamin,  abt.  1740^91;  a  signer 
of  the  Dec'l II ration  of  Independence*   h.   Berke-^ 
ley,  Va.^    Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgettst'sJ 
1704,  and  again,  1777-82;  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Congress,   177-1-77,  and  Governor  of  Vir 
ginia,   1782-S5;    was   brother   of  Gen,    Charles 
llarri8<jn,   a   Revohitionary   officer,   and   father 
of   Pres.   William   Heory   Harrison. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  1833-1901;  twenty- 
third  President  of  the  U.  S.;  b.  North  Bend, 
Ohio;  grandson  of  William  Henry  Hsrrison, 
ninth  President;  removed  to  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
1H54,  and  practiced  law;  was  elected  reporter 
of  the  decisitms  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state,  1800;  became  colonel  of  the  Se%*entieth 
Indiana  Volnnteers,  18C2;  took  part  in  the 
campaign  of  Sherman  against  Johnston,  1864$, 
served  with  distinction  at  Peach  Tree  Cree 
had  charge  of  a  brigade  at  tlie  battle  of  Nasti* 
ville;  was  brevetted  brigadier  general,  lH<»i 
was  again  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Cou 
1805-09;  defeated  for  Governor  of  Indiani 
1870;  member  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com 
mission,  1879;  declined  a  portfolio  in  Gar- 
field's Cabinet;  U*  S.  Senator,  18gl-87;  be- 
came a  strong  advocate  of  protective  duties, 
civil  service  reform,  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  navy;  was  elected  President,  1888,  on  a 
protective-tariff  platform,  receiving  2S3  elec- 
toral votes,  against  108  for  Grover  Cleveland, 
Democrat;  w^as  again  a  candidate,  1902,  but 
received  only  145  electoral  votes  against  27lJ 
for  Cleveland, 

HarriBOn,  Frederic^  1831-         ;   English  au^ 

thor;  b.  Ij^indon :  called  to  the  bar,  1858;  meni< 
ber  of  the  Commission  on  Trades  Unions,  1807-* 
1^9;  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  for 
the  Digest  of  the  Law,  180*9-70;  and  from  1H77 
to  18H9  was  Prof,  of  Jurisprudence  and  Inter* 
national  Law  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  1877-89; 
in  phihwophy  is  a  follower  of  Comte,  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Positive  school  in 
England.  1870;  chief  works:  "The  Meaning  of 
Historj%''*  **  Order  and  Progress,"  **  The  Choice 
of  Books,"  "Oliver  Cromwell,"  **  Lectures  on 
Education,"  "  William   the  Silent.** 

HArrison,   John,    1693-1770;    English    invcn- 

tor;  b.  Fa  u  I  by,  Vurk;  prod  need  a  new  escape- 
ment for  clocks  and  watches  and  a 
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tion  (gridiron)  pradulum,  1725;  invented  the 
nautical  chronometer,  1736,  and  perfected  it, 
1769;  received  in  consequence,  1767,  a  prise 
of  £20,000  offered,  1714,  for  the  invention  of 
means  by  which  mariners  could  tell  their  lon- 
gitude within  30  m. 

Harriion»  William  Henry,  1773-1841;  ninth 
President  of  the  U.  S.;  b.  Berkeley,  Va.;  be- 
came an  ensign  in  the  army,  1791,  and  a  lieu- 
tenant on  Wayne's  staff,  1702;  waa  made  cap- 
tain and  commandant  of  Fort  Washington, 
now  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1797.  He  waa  Secretary 
of  the  Xortliwest  Territory,  1798-09;  elected 
to  CongreHrt,  1799;  Governor  of  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory and  Kuperintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
1801-13;  c«mclud<*d  thirteen  important  trea- 
ties and  gained  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  No- 
veml)er  7,  ISll ;  became  major  graeral  of  Ken- 
tucky militia  and  brigadier  general  in  the 
army,  with  conmiand  of  the  NW.  frontier; 
was  made  major  general,  1818.  He  won  re- 
nown bv  the  defense  of  Fort  Meigs  and  the 
Imttle  of  the  Thames,  October  6,  1813;  left 
the  army,  1814,  and  was  employed  in  Indian 
affairs;  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  1816- 
10;  KUte  St^nator.  1810-21;  U.  S.  Senator, 
1825-28;  presidential  elector.  1821  and  1825; 
minister  to  Colombia,  1828-20.  He  waa  elect- 
ed President  by  the  Whigs,  1840,  receiving  234 
electoral  votes  against  60  for  Martin  Van 
Huron,  I>emoorat.  Died  thirty-one  daya  after 
his  inauguration. 

Har'row,  town  and  pariah  of  Middlesex, 
England;  12  m.  NW.  of  Lcmdon;  chiefly  fa- 
mous for  its  sch(M>l,  founded  1671,  as  a  free 
Si*luM>l  for  {MM>r  l»oys,  now  one  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive of  Knglish  clHSHical  schools;  usually 
has  alK>ut  6(N)  studenU.     Pop.   (1901)    10,220. 

Hart,  James  McDongal,  1828-1901;  Amer- 
ican hinilHcapt>  painti'f;  b.  Kilmarnock,  Scot- 
land ;  waH  tak<*n  to  the  V.  8.  when  three  years 
of  a^e;  studiiHl  painting  with  his  brother, 
William  Hart,  and  later  in  Ddsseldorf  under 
Si'hiniier;  National  Academician,  1860.  His 
works  iiiohulo  •'  Drove  at  the  Ford,"  in  the 
Cori^orun  CtalWrv,  Washington,  and  "  Adiron- 
dackH,"  in  the  \Valters  collection,  Haltimore. 

Hart,  Joel  T.,  1810-77;  American  sculptor; 
h.  Clarke  (*o.,  Ky.  While  working,  1830,  at 
I^'xiiigUm,  Ky.,  ns  a  8t4me  cutter,  be^n  mod- 
eling in  clay,  and  ^um  won  reputation.  His 
Htatue  of  Henry  Clay,  which  he  began  in 
1840.  owing  to  a  nhipVrwk  and  other  causes 
of  delay,  wart  not  hcI  up  for  many  years,  is  in 
Uioliinond.  \'a.  The  "  Angelina.  *'  Woman 
Triiunplnint  "  ( in  the  eourthou>M»  at  liOuiavillc. 
Ky.),  and  "  II  Pennerono  **  are  among  his  be^t 
workrt.  H(>  nia<l«>  many  (Mtrtrait  busts,  and 
inveTitciI  a  nu'<*hanieal  eontrivance  for  model- 
ing heads  from  life;  he  diinl  at  Florence,  Italy; 
rfniainn  removed  to  I^>xington,  Ky.,  1884, 
\ihi*re  the  Mtate  (>rtvted  a  monument  over  them. 

Hart,  John,  1708-80;  American  patriot;  b. 
H<>|K*wen,  N.  J.;  m»rve<i  in  the  Continental 
< 't»ngre»JM»H  of  1771,  1775,  and  1770;  signed  the 
I>«*clarati(m  of  1  nde(M»ndenoe ;  was  chairman  of 
the  New  ,lerH4'v  Council  of  Safety.  1777-78. 


H«rt»  William,  1828-94;  American  land- 
■eape  and  cattle  painter;  b.  Paisley,  Scotland; 
brother  of  James  MeD.  Hart;  aelf-taui^t;  re- 
moved to  the  U.  8.  in  boyhood;  studied  in 
Scotland,  1849-^2;  National  Aeademician, 
1868;  member  American  Water  Color  Society, 
president,  1870-73;  notable  works,  "Autumn 
in  the  Wooda  of  Maine,"  *' Twilight  on  the 
Brook,''  "The  Golden  Hour,"  "Cattle  Scenes." 

Hart    See  Stag. 

Harttb  FxiBds  Bret,  1889-1902;  Ameriosa 
novelist  and  poet;  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.;  went  to 
California,  1866;  was  a  eoal  dealer,  a  teacher, 
a  typesetter;  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
The  Calt/omiofi,  to  which  he  contributed  his 
"  Condensed  Novels."  He  was  secretary  ol  the 
U.  S.  mint  in  San  Francisco,  1864-70;  re- 
moved to  New  York,  1871 ;  was  U.  S.  oonsul  at 
Crefeld,  Germainr,  1878-80,  and  at  Glasoow, 
Scotland,  1880-86;  then  settled  in  London. 
His  works  include  the  poems  "The  Sodety 
upon  the  Staaislaw,"  "  John  Bums  of  Gettys- 
burg," and  "The  Heathen  Chinee";  several 
volumes  of  poems;  "The  Luck  of  Roaring 
Camp,"  •'The  OnteasU  of  Poker  Flat,"  ""Tales 
of  Uie  Argonauts,"  "Gabriel  Conroy,"  "A 
Phyllis  of  the  Sierras,"  "In  the  Carquiaea 
Woods,"  "  Under  the  Redwoods." 

Eart'ford,  capital  of  the  State  of  Ooansetl- 
cut  and  of  Hartford  Co.;  port  of  entry,  and 
important  railway  and  oommerdal  oenter;  on 
the  Connecticut  River;  86  m.  NE.  of  New 
Haven;  is  espeeially  noted  for  Its  large  num- 
ber of  life,  fire,  and  other  insuranoe  companies. 
Its  most  noticeable  building  is  the  state  eapi* 


tol,  completed,  1880,  at  a  cost  of  over  (8,060^ 
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arch.  Other  important  buildings  are  Trinity 
College,  with  statue  of  Bishop  Browneil; 
Hartford  Congregational  Theological  Semi- 
nary; American  Asylum  for  the  I>eaf,  the  old- 
est institution  of  ito  kind  in  the  U.  S.;  Re- 
treat for  the  Insane;  Old  People's  Home; 
Wadbworth  Athen«um,  containing  the  Connec- 
ticut Historical  Society,  Public  Library,  Wat- 
kinson  Reference  Library,  and  Watkinson  Ju- 
venile Allium ;  old  state  house,  now  used  as  a 
city  half;  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  (Roman 
Catholic) ;  and  the  Colt  factories.  Aeeording 
to  the  U.  S.  Census  for  1906  the  city  had  840 
factory  system  manufacturing  plants,  operated 
on  a  capful  of  $28368,683,  imd  yielding  prod- 
ucts vafucd  at  $26,973,661.  The  manufaetttred 
articles  include  firearms,  steam  boilers,  steam 
engines,  machinery,  nails,  screws,  pins,  bi^ydes, 
carriages,  automobiles,  electric  vehicles,  rub- 
ber i^kkIs,  belting,  typewriters,,  furniture, 
pumps,  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  subscription 
books,  and  envelopes.  Hartford  was  settled, 
1636,  by  emigrants  from  Newtown  (now  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.),  reinforced,  1636,  by  a  company 
constituting  the  Puritan  Church  at  Newtown, 
led  by  iU  pastor,  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker.  In 
1639  the  planters  of  Hartford,  Windsor,  and 
Wethersfleld  adopted  at  Hartford  a  written 
constitution,  the  flrst  framed  in  America.  In 
1687  Sir  Edmund  Androa,  Governor  General  of 
New  England,  made  at  Hartford  an  nnsureess 
ful  attempt  to  seias  the  charter  granted  to 
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Connecticut,  lfj*i2,  (Si^e  ffrAfiTeR  Oak.)  Hart- 
ford WHS  tilt*  Bok*  capitHl  of  the  colony  of  dm- 
ttecticut  until  170L  From  lliat  y«*ar  until 
1873  New  Haven  waa  un«  of  iht*  capitals.  In 
1873  a  constitutional  ttniHndmi'nt  \va«  adopU'd 
making  Hartford  the  Bole  capital  again.  Pop. 
(1900)  eaL  05322. 

Hartford  Conven'tion,  paUti«*ftl  convention 
held  at  Hartforrl,  < Onn.,  tn^twivn  llcor-intKir  15* 
1814,  and  January  5,  1815,  for  the  pur[HiHo  of 
considering  the  intercuts  of  the  Nnw  Eni^lantl 
Mtaten  in  relation  to  the  war  with  Urciit  Brit- 
ain. It  conimifttctt  of  twelve  delegates  from 
MaBsachusettfi,  seven  from  Conntvtieut,  three 
from  Rhode  Island,  two  from  New  Hampshire, 
und  one  from  Vermont.  The  president  wad 
George  Cab<H,  of  MasRaelmsetts,  and  the  secre- 
tary Theodore  Dwight^  of  Connecticut.  The 
convention  sat  in  necret  session  for  three  weeks, 
and  then  issued  a  report  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  statt»a  represented.  This  dcHninient,  alleg- 
ing  various  violations  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion by  the  administration »  as  in  the  power 
over  the  militia  claimed  for  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  in  the  filling  up  of  the  ranks  of 
the  regular  army  by  conscription,  proposed  sev- 
eral amendments  to  that  instrument,  among 
which  were:  making  the  President  ineligible 
for  a  second  term;  limiting  emhargoes  to  sixty 
days;  and  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  in  Con- 
gress to  admit  new  states,  to  interdict  com- 
mercial intercourse,  to  declare  war»  or  to  au- 
thorise hostilities,  except  in  cases  of  invasion. 

Congress,  then  in  session,  passed  an  act  regu- 
lating the  employment  of  state  trotipa  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  a  satisfactory  manner* 
The  other  questions  were  practically  set  at  n'st 
by  the  speedy  close  of  the  war.  The  holding 
of  the  Hartford  convention  and  its  supposed 
treatMinahle  detsigns  caused  a  great  outcry  from 
the  Democratic  Party,  excited  much  alarm  and 
apprehension  at  Washington,  and  formed  one 
of  the  chief  causes  which  destroyed  the  Fed- 
isral  Party;  but  it  is  now  abnost  universally 
conceded  that  the  convention  was  guiltless  of 
any  designs  which  could  justly  be  considered 
tretisotiftble. 

Har'tington,  Spencer  Compton  Cavendish 
(Marquis  of),  now  DlkI':  of  Uevo-xshibk,  iHIl.'i- 
;  statesman;  graduuted  at  Trinity  dA- 
lege,  Cambridge,  1854;  was  conn*>cled  with  the 
special  mission  of  Earl  Granville  to  Russia, 
1856;  appointed  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  March^ 
18U3;  1866  became  Secretary  for  War;  from 
1869-71  was  Postmaster-general  in  GLadstone'a 
t'tthinet;  1871-74  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland; 
niieeeiHled  Gladstone  as  the  leader  of  the  Lib- 
eral Party  in  the  House  of  (\»mmons-,  became 
Lord  Rector  of  the  Univ.  of  Kdinhnrgh,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1871*;  in  April.  1880,  be  ht*canie  mem- 
l)er  of  Parliament  for  NE.  Lancashire;  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  1880-82;  Secretary  for 
War,  18K2-«5;  a  leader  of  the  LilKTal  Union- 
istii  in  1H86.  On  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1891  be  succeeded  to  his  title  and  estatea.  He 
married  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Manchester, 
August   IG.   1892. 

Harfmaaii,  Karl  Robert  Edtiardp  1842-1906; 
German    philowjpher;    b,    Ikriin;    became    an 


oflieer  of  artillery,   1861,  bnt  resigned  on  ao- 

count  of  an  injury,  18(12,  and  gave  himself  to 
literary  and  philosophical  studies.  His  works 
include  **  The  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious," 
*■  The  Kthieul  Consciousness,"  **  The  Philosophy 
of  lieligion,"  and  '*  /Esthetics." 

Hartmann,  Moritz,  1821-72;  Austrian  novel- 
iiit  and  poet;  b.  Dusclmik,  Bohemia;  left  the 
empire  on  account  of  his  political  liberalism, 
1844;  was  iu  the  Frankfort  Parliament  of 
1848;  lived  f«>r  a  time  in  the  East  and  then 
in  Paris;  became  a  lecturer  on  German  his- 
tory and  letters  in  the  Academy  at  Geneva, 
IKtlU;  livtnl  in  Stuttgart  and  Vienna  after 
18ti3.  His  works  include  the  p<:»em  ''Chalice 
and  Sword,"  the  rhymed  *'  Chronicles  of  Fa- 
ther Mauritius,"  and  the  novels  **  The  Pris» 
oner  of  Chi  lion,''  and  **  The  Diamonds  of  the 
Baroness.*' 

Hartmann  von  Ane    (-f5n  ow'  dh),  d.  abt. 

1220;  Gt-rman  poet;  was  a  feudal  dependent  of 
the  Herr  von  Ane  in  Suahia,  t**ok  part  in  one 
of  the  crusades;  wrot4i  narrative  poems,  in- 
cluding **  P*>or  Henry,"  w^hieh  Longfellow  used 
as  the  framework  for  his  *'  (iolden  Legend,"  and 
*'  Krek,"  a  free  version  of  a  French  romance  of 
the  same  name;  also  songs  (Minnelicdcr). 

Harts'hom*    See  AuuonUL, 

Hartt,  Charles  Frederic,  1840-78;  American 
geologist;  b.  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick;  he- 
came  Prof,  of  iii-ology  at  VasBar  College,  1866, 
and  at  Cornell  Univ.,  1868;  made  repeated  ex- 
cursions to  Briizil,  exploring  the  coast  prov- 
inces and  the  Amazon.  In  1875,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Government,  he  organized 
the  CommiJisdo  Oeologien  do  Brazil,  which 
was  continued  until  his  death.  His  largest 
published  work,  **  Geology  and  Physical  Geog- 
raphy of  Brazil," 

Hartz  (hHrts),  or  Haxz,  isolated  group  of 
mountains  iu  NW*  Germany,  forming  an  ele- 
vated plateau,  intersected  with  di.»ep  valleys 
and  rising  in  different  places  into  high  peaks. 
These  mountains,  which  cover  an  area  of  about 
81)0  sq.  m,,  occupying  Brunswick  and  parts  of 
Hanover  and  Prussian  Saxony,  are  covered 
with  forests,  and  are  exceetlingly  rich  in  min- 
erals— g*>ld,  silver,  lead,  iron,  marble,  and  ala- 
baster. The  highest  peak  is  the  Itrocken,  3,740 
ft,  high,  and  is  the  birthplace  of  many  weird 
superstitions  and  fairy  tales. 

Haxtienbiisch  (hilrtz'^n-bAsh),  Juan  En^eniOi 
1806-80;  Spanish  dramatist  and  man  of  let- 
ters; b.  Madrid;  sun  of  a  German  cabinet- 
maker; practiced  that  trade  until  1830;  then 
became  a  government  stenographer;  was  made 
assistant  librarian  of  the  national  library  at 
Madrid,  1814,  and  chief  librarian,  1862;  worka 
include  the  dramas  *'  Dofia  Mencia,"  **  The  Lov* 
era  i>f  Teruel,"  the  dramatic  p<x^ni  **  Alfonso  of 
Castile,"  and  *' Tales  and  Fables." 

Harun-al-Rashid     (hil-rCn'-mrftah'ldL 

ILa^o  u  n  -  al-  Ra  8cn  i  n, 

Hanispice   (ha-rOs'pIs).    See  Abuspick. 

Har'vardf  John,  1607-38;  American  clergY- 
man  and  benefactor;  b.  South wark,  Knglund; 
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was  ordained  a  Dissenting  minister,  and,  1637, 
emiffrated  to  Massachusetts.  In  1638  some 
land  was  set  off  for  him  in  Charlestown,  where 
he  performed  the  duties  of  minister.  In  that 
year  he  was  one  of  a  oommittee  to  consider 
matters  "  tending  toward  a  body  of  laws."  He 
left  his  library  and  half  his  estate  toward  the 
founding  of  a  college  (Harvard). 

Hanrard  UniTer'sityt  oldest  and  largest  edu- 
cational institution  in  the  U.  8.;  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  founded,  1636,  bv  the  General  Court  of 
Mafuiachu84ats  Bay,  but  not  established  until 
163H,  when  the  gifts  of  John  Harvard  made 
it  possible  to  open  the  institution.  At  first 
it  was  but  little  more  than  a  school  for  Indian 
youths.  The  U*rm  universitv  was  first  applied 
to  it  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  of 
17H0.  For  a  generation  after  the  schism  which 
divided  ttie  New  England  Congregational 
churches  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  it  was  under  Unitarian  control,  but  is 
now  undenominational. 

Kach  department  of  the  universitv  has  its 
own  dean  and  faculty,  but  the  Colle||^,  the 
(}raduate  School,  and  the  I^wrence  Scientific 
Sch«)ol  have  altto  a  faculty  in  common,  called 
the  facultv  of  arts  and  sciences.  The  Gradu- 
ate ScImioi  givi»«  the  degrees  of  A.M.,  Ph.D., 
and  S.I).:  the  Scientific  School  (1847),  the 
degree  of  S.B.  In  Cambridge,  too,  though  gov- 
erned by  independent  faculties,  are  the  Divin- 
ity School  ( IHIO).  undenominational,  which  re- 
quirt's  of  candidates  for  its  degree  of  D.B.  that 
thev  shall  already  possess  the  degree  of  A.B.; 
and  the  I^w  Scfuwl  (1H17),  whose  course  is 
thrtH^  yearrt.  The  other  departments  of  the 
univerHity  are  not  in  Cambridge.  In  Boston 
are  the  Me<liral  School  (1783),  requiring  a 
four  years'  courne  of  study;  the  Dental  School 
(1M67)  and  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
(1HH2),  (Nioh  giving  its  degree  after  a  graded 
course  of  threi>  years.  The  School  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Hortienlture,  known  as  the  Bussey 
Institution  ( 1861 ) ,  is  in  Jamaica  Plain,  within 
the  limits  of  B<mton.  The  U^autiful  Arnold 
Arboretum  occupi(*s  120  acres  of  the  Bussey 
cHtate.  Tlie  library  (1830-77).  observatory 
(1846),  botanic  gardens  (1805),  university 
(1852-80)  and  Peabody  museums  (1876-^0), 
Memorial  Hall  (1870-76),  the  gymnasiums 
( 1870  and  1800).  boat  houses  ( 1870  and  1890), 
and  athletic  grounds  are  all  in  Cambridge.  To 
students  in  one  de])artment  of  the  university 
iniftruction  in  all  others  is  open  without  addi- 
tional charge.  Summer  school  courses,  yield- 
ing no  degrtv.  and  mainly  in  science,  history, 
language,  and  ])hyMical  training,  are  offered  in 
Cambridge  for  a*  small  fee,  and  are  attended 
by  large  numbers  of  teachers  and  other  stu- 
dentn. 

KudclifTe  College  for  Women,  formerly  popu- 
larly calltHi  the  "  Harvard  Annex.**  an  institu- 
tion in  Cambridge  for  young  women,  is  aflUi- 
at4Hl  with  tlie  university.  In  1008  Andover 
Tlieologieal  Seminary  was  alMorbed  by  Har- 
vard. The  total  number  of  students  in  Har- 
vard, 10O8-0,  was  4,015. 

Har'vest  Bog  {Ijrptwi  autumnaliM),  one  of 
the  Acaritn  family,  which  receives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  it  attacks  the  workmen  at 


harvest.  It  thrives  eapeelallj  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  is  found  on  blades  of  grass  and 
other  growths,  and  thence  gains  access  to  the 
legs,  thighs,  and  abdomen  of  persons  walking 
in  ^e  fielda.  It  has  a  minute,  brilliant  red  or 
pink  body,  and  occasions  intolerable  itching 
and  aometimea  even  ulceration. 

HaiTMt  Moony  the  name  given  in  high  N. 
latitudes  to  the  full  moon  which  occurs  about 
the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  cir- 
cumstance which  has  given  it  its  name  is  that 
during  this  period  the  rising  of  the  moon  for 
severiu  successive  days  before  and  after  the 
full  takes  place  nearlv  at  the  same  hour,  that 
favoring  the  work  of  the  farmer  during  har- 
vest, whereas,  taking  the  year  through,  tne  ris- 
ing is  retarded  on  an  average  about  fifty  min- 
utes later  each  day. 

EMi'wty,  Sir  OMigi,  1806-76;  Sooitidi  art- 
ist; b.  St  Niniana,  near  Stirling;  settled  in 
Edinburgh;  became  President  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  1864;  works  include  *"  Cove- 
nanters Preaching,"  **  Covenanters'  Commun- 
ion," and  **  The  Curlers  ";  knighted  1667;  pub- 
liahed  **  Color  of  the  Atmosphere  "  and  *"  Motes 
of  the  Early  History  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy." 

Hanrejy  Hayward  Angafttt%  1824-03;  Amer- 
ican inventor;  b.  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  ton  of 
Brig.-Oen.  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  inventor  of  the 
gimletjrainted  screw;  was  a  draughtsman  in 
the  office  of  the  New  York  Screw  Company, 
1844-60;  superintendent  of  a  wire  mill  at 
Somerville,  N.  J.,  1866-52;  became  connected 
with  the  Harvey  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  of 
which  his  father  was  president,  1862.  In 
1854  he  founded  the  Wangum  Steel  ComBW* 
of  Ccmnecticut,  and  the  Continental  Screw  Com- 
pany, of  Jersey  City,  with  new  patents  for 
making  wood  screws,  1865;  took  out,  1888,  tlio 
first  patenta  for  hardening  steel  on  the  sur- 
face, or  carbonixing  it,  aim  raising  steel  of  a 
low  grade  to  a  higher  one;  subsequently  per- 
fected his  process  and  made  **HanreyIied 
steel "  famous. 

Hanr«y,  William,  1578-1667;  English  phyri- 
dan;  the  discoverer  of  iht  circulaticm  of  the 
blood;  b.  Folkestone,  Kent.  He  became  physi- 
cian to  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  1662; 
Lumleian  lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Surgeij, 
1615;  physician  to  James  I  and  Charles  I; 
and  warden  of  Merton  Collqn,  Oxford,  prob- 
ably 1643.  His  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  seems  to  have  been  sugflested  fay 
him  1616,  announced  1619,  and  puMiahed  in 
the  '*KxerciUtio  de  Motu  Cordis  et  San- 
guinis." 1628.  Other  "  EzerciUtiooca  "  on  thn 
subject  appeared  1640. 

Han.    See  Haktz. 

Haa'dmfaaly  or  Aa'dmfaaly  d.  204  B.a;  Car- 
thaginian military  officer;  son  of  Gisco;  served 
in  Spain  in  the  second  Punic  War;  was  total- 
ly defeated  by  Scipio  at  Silpia,  206  n.c.;  again 
before  Carthage;  and  committed  suicide  by 
poison. 

Haadmbaly  d.  207  B.a;  Carthaginian  mili- 
tary officer;  son  of  Hamilcar  Barca  and  broth- 
er of  Hannibal;  was  defeated  by  the  Sdploa 
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on  tli(»  Iborus.  210  B.a;  crossed  the  Alps,  207* 
and  entered  Italy  to  reinforce  his  brother,  but 
wa^  intercepted,  defeated^  and  slaia  at  the 
MetiLuruH  in   I'mbriu. 

Hasdnibal,  d.  220  b.c.;  CartbAgiitian  mili- 
tary urtieer;  son-in  law  of  Hainilcar  Biirca : 
wtw  a  loiidor  of  the  j>o polar  party  in  Cart b age 
after  the  eonctusion  of  the  first  Punic  War; 
accompli nied  Uamilcar  to  Spain,  and^  afttir 
the  latter's  death,  carried  out  his  kiiiariian'^^i 
plans;  formed  the  S.  and  E.  coasts  of  Spain 
into  Carthaginian  provinces,  and  founded 
many  towns,  including  Nova  Carthago,  the 
modem  Cartagena.  Tlie  treaty  in  regard  to 
the  Iberua  waa  made  by  the  Romans  with 
HasdrubaJ,  not  Carthage,  so  independent  was 
his  a^vay.     He  was  assassinated  by  a  slave. 

Ease  (hJl's^b),  Earl  August,  1800-90;  Ger- 
man theological  author;  b.  Steinbach,  Saicony; 
became  Prof,  of  Pbihisopby  at  Leipzig,  1829; 
of  Theidogy  at  ^lena,  1830;  was  long  a  promi- 
nent Rationalist;  works  include  **  Manual  of 
Evangelical  Dogma*"  **  Compendium  of  Univer- 
sal Church  History/*  "  Life  of  Jesus,**  "  Gno- 
sis.-' 

Hash'ish,  variety  of  Cannabis  saiiva  (hemp), 
cultivatetl  in  districts  N.  of  Calcutta  for  the 
production  of  (1)  bhang  (Hindustani),  hafth- 
ish  (Arabic),  the  dark-green  stalks  and  green 
leaves  used  in  smoking,  or  as  a  constituent  of 
a  sweetmeat  {majun) ;  (2)  ganja^  the  llowering 
shoots  brought  intt>  the  Tendon  drug  market 
under  the  name  of  guaza;  (3)  charas,  or 
churru^t  the  resin  which  exudes  from  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  the  plant.  Hashish  has 
long  been  employed  in  medicine  in  Asia. 
Arabs,  Persians,  Indian:^,  Chinese,  and  S.  Afri- 
cans esteem  it  for  its  intoxicating  powers;  but 
there  are  many  people  t>f  European  race  who 
are  scarcely  inlluencLHl  by  it;  and  on  those  who 
are  intoxicated  by  its  usi*  the  efftH^ts  are  ex- 
tremely varied,  (In  some  persons  its  influ- 
ences as  an  anodyne  and  hypnotic  in  certain 
diseases  are  very  happy. 

H&ssler,  Ferdinand  Rudolph,  1770-184S; 
American  surveyor;  b.  Aarau,  Switzerland; 
Prof,  of  Mathematics  at  West  Point,  1807-10; 
sent  aa  scientific  ambassador  to  Europe;  first 
superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  which 
he  C4jnducted,  lftlO-18  and  1832-43;  for  years 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
He  was  author  of  text-books  on  mathematics, 
"  System  of  the  Universe,"  and  of  many  valu- 
able scientitic  rejK>rts,  includinj^  *"  Report  to 
the  IJ.  S.  Senate  on  Weights  and  Measures,** 

Ha  a' tings,  Francis  Rawdon  (first  Marquis 
of),  1754-182tS;  Hritisih  general;  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Moira;  w^as  sent  to  America,  1773; 
t«M»k  part  in  the  battle  of  Bnnker  Hill,  1775; 
became  adjutant  general  of  the  British  forces 
in  America,  177H;  defeated  the  Americans  at 
Camden,  S.  C,»  1780;  8ubrttM|Uently  defeated 
Greene  at  Hobkirk's  Hill.  On  his  return  to 
England  lii«  was  created  Baron  RawdoUt  17S3; 
succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Moira,  1793; 
fought  agaiust  the  French  in  Flanders.  1794; 
became  master  gf*m^r«l  of  orilnance*  1800;  Gov- 
ornor  General  of  India,  1813-23;   had  a  proa- 
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perous  administration;  created  Visc^»unt  Lon- 
don, Earl  of  Rawdon^  and  Marquis  of  Uastttiga^ 
1816;  Governor  of  MalU  from  1824  till  hia 
death. 

Hastings,  Warren,  1732-1S18;  British  et«t««- 

m.in ;  h,  CliureliilU  Oxford;  went  to  BengaK 
1750;  8<^rvod  under  Clive,  1757;  was  resident 
at  the  court  of  Mur  Jaifir,  1757-01;  b^^ 
came  a  member  of  the  council  at  Calcutta, 
1701.  He  returned  to  Kngland,  1764*  but  waa 
again  in  India,  1700;  became  second  in  the 
Madras  Council,  1769,  and  president  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Bengal*  1772;  first  Gover* 
nor  General  of  India,  1774-85;  compelled  the 
Madras  Govt-  to  give  up  the  revenues  of  the 
Carnatic  to  the  nalxib^  17H3,  in  disobedience 
to  the  orders  of  the  directors;  quarreled  fre- 
quently with  his  oouncil;  made  the  conquest 
of  Benares,  1784;  confiscated  a  portion  of  the 
lands  and  treasure  of  the  Begum  of  Oudh;  re- 
turned to  England,  1785,  and  waa  impeached 
for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  In  his 
trial,  February  13»  1788-April  23,  1796,  the 
ability  and  eloquence  of  Burke,  Sheridan,  and 
Fox  failed  to  convict  him,  it  having  been  con- 
clusively proved  that  India  had  improved 
greatly  under  his  rule. 

Hasting Sy  parliamentary  and  municipal  bor- 
ough of  England,  in  Sussex;  on  the  English 
Channel;  ti2  m.  SSE.  of  London.  Here  Will- 
iam  the  Conqueror  landed,  and  the  decisive  bat- 
tle known  as  the  battle  of  Ha.s tings  was  fought, 
lihiB,  at  Senlac,  in  the  vicinity.  Hastings  ia 
l>est  known  as  an  elegant  and  much -frequented 
watering  place.    Pop.  (1908)  07,817* 

Has'well,  Charles  Haynea,  1808-1007;  Amer- 
ican civil  engineer;  b.  New  York;  was  ap- 
p*»inted  chief  engineer  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  1830; 
was  engineer  in  chief,  1844-50,  In  1837  he 
desigtUHl  and  construeted  the  lirst  practicable 
steam  launch,  and  was  first  to  protect  marine 
steam  boilers  and  the  holds  of  iron  vessels 
from  the  galvanic  action  of  salt  water  and  cop- 
per by  the  application  of  zinc  instead  of  iron 
lining;  desired  and  superintended  the  com- 
pletion of  HolTman  Island,  in  the  lower  bay  of 
New  York,  and  the  crib  bulkhead  at  Hart^a 
Island.  He  has  published  **  Mechanic's  and 
Enginecr*s  Pocket  Book,"  **  Mechanic's  Tables,** 
*'  Mensuration  and  Practical  Geometry,'*  and 
*'  Reminiscences  of  an  Octogenarian  of  the  City 
of  New  York." 

Hat*    8ee  Headdress. 

Hatasu  (hii'lJl-s5), variously  called  Hatshcp- 
8ET,  CunkmT'Amun,  MahaRa,  or  Hamaka^ 
Egyptian  queen  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty; 
daughter  of  Thothuu^a  I,  sistt^r  of  Tbothme^  II, 
and  half-RiHter  of  ThutlimeH  III,  She  was  aaso- 
eiated  successively  with  all  three  in  royal 
otfice;  as  coregent  in  the  later  years  of  the 
tirst,  as  quet^n  of  the  second,  and  as  guardian 
and  coregent  with  the  last.  She  left  many 
monuments,  some  of  which  were  dedicate<|  to 
her  father,  and  built  at  Tbebea  the  wonderful 
temple  knowTi  as  Deir-el-Bahri,  She  assumed 
man's  attire  and  caused  herself  to  be  »<1  dressed 
Rs  a  male.  She  probably  ruled  in  all  obout 
twenty   years;    Thotlunes   III    waa 
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with  her  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  her  reign. 
Gradually,  however,  Thothme*  III  gained  Uie 
supreme  power  and  the  final  fate  of  the  queen 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  suspected  that  she  was 
the  victim  of  violence. 

Hatched.    See  Hackle. 

Hatch'ie  Riy'er,  stream  havinfl  its  source  in 
the  NE.  of  Mississippi;  flows  M.  into  Tennes- 
see, and  then  WNW.  to  the  Mississippi ;  mouth 
26  m.  N.  of  Memphis.  Small  steamboats  can 
run  for  half  the  year  as  far  up  as  BoliTar, 
Tenn.,  16<)  m.  from  its  mouth. 

Hatch'meBt*  display  of  the  heraldic  bearings 
of  any  person;  in  modem  (treat  Britain,  a 
tablet  painted  with  the  escutcheon,  etc.,  and 
hung  on  the  front  wall  of  a  house  In  which 
there  has  died,  or  which  belonged  to,  the  per- 
son wh<»fle  arms  are  represented  on  tiie  haieh- 
mrnt, 

Hat'field,  town  in  Hampshire  Co.,  Maaa,;  on 
tilt*  Coniiifticut  River;  5  m.  N.  of  Northamp- 
ton; hurt  cHmrtiderable  manufactures  of  lumber, 
eti*.,  and  irt  the  seat  of  an  academy.  It  was 
during  c«>l<)niul  times  much  exposed  to  Indian 
attavlcH,  and  Hpirited  fights  occurred  here  May 
30  and  (>ct4)UT  10,  1075.  (hi  September  19, 
Its? 7,  the  Indians  made  a  bloody  assault  on 
the  s«*ttlement.     Pop.   (11M)5)    1,779. 

Ha'thor,  Egyptian  goddess  of  love,  beauty, 
and  joy:  daught4>r  of  Ka,  and  wife  of  Turn; 
other  titles,  '*  I^dy  of  Heaven,''  and  **  Eye  of 
Ra."  She  was  represented  in  many  forms,  oor- 
r«*Nponding  to  the  attributes  for  which  she  waa 
worfthii>od.  In  g(*neral  she  was  pictured  as  a 
cow,  i>r  as  a  cow-headed  woman  with  horns 
and  the  8un  dink.  She  was  also  called  **  Mis- 
tress of  l^int,"  and  was  a  patron  of  the  sailor, 
being  invokM  for  a  favorable  wind.  The 
••Sovon  Hatbors"  were,  in  a  way,  regarded  as 
fairy  gixiniothcrs  who  presided  at  the  birth  of 
royal  childrt'n  and  fort'told  their  fates,  more 
eH|H»cially  the  manner  of  their  death. 

Hat'ton,  John  Liptrot,  1809-86;  English 
com|>oH(*r  and  pianist;  b.  Liverpool;  self-taught 
in  music:  Mettled  in  I»ndon,  1832,  and  b^an 
a  profoHsionnl  career  as  composer,  pianist,  and 
conductor.  II in  earliest  opera  was  **  The  Queen 
of  thi»  Thunioa,"  then  came  **  Pascal  Bruno"  at 
Vioniirt.  III!*  op«»rtt  **  Rose,  or  Love's  Ransom" 
was  pnMluctHl,  IStU.the  cantata  ^  Robin  Hood," 
ISort,  ami  the  oratorio  or  Kacre<l  drama  **  Ho- 
rekiah."  1877.  He  wrote  incidental  music  for 
many  of  Shuke8(H*are*s  plavrt,  two  cathedral 
s«>rvic4*ft,  s(*v<>rnl  unthomR.  and  an  immense  num- 
b<T  of  HongM  an<l  part  s<mg8  both  for  male  and 
for  niixi'd  voiiH's. 

Hatzfeldt  (hitts'f^lt).  Paul  Melchior  Hubert 
Guttav  (Count  von).  1831-11)01 ;  German  states- 
man: Mon  of  (\nint(*ftrt  Sophie  von  Hatzfeldt, 
tho  frirnd  of  Laiialle:  accompaniml  Bismarck 
to  PuriH  in  tho  Franco-(terman  War;  was  min- 
UioT  at  Mu<lrid.  1874:  amlwMador  at  (^onstan- 
tinophs  1878:  foreign  secretary,  1882;  ambas- 
sador to  l^mdon.  18S5-1001. 

Hau'berk,  defensive  garment  of  chain  mail, 
till*  nioHt  im(M>rtant  pit'ot*  of  iNwly  armor  of 
th«'   Middle    Agi>s,  during  the   thirteenth   and 


fonrtMnth  emtnriss.  The  haubergeon  was 
probably  a  shorter  garment  of  the  same  kind* 
but  the  true  hauberk  reached  the  knees  or 
came  below  them;  It  had  Umg  sleeres,  and  often 
mittens  forming  part  of  the  sleeves;  moreoTer, 
a  hood  or  ooif  which  covered  the  bead  was  also 
made  in  one  piece  with  the  body,  and  eoald 
be  drawn  forward  or  thrown  back  on  tlie  shoul- 
ders at  pleasure.  Such  a  hauberk  weighed 
about  2(i  lbs.,  without  Its  neoessary  linings  of 
leather  or  other  material,  meant  to  keep  the 
body  from  the  severe  bruises  of  sword  strolces 
taken  on  the  steel  links. 

Hauch  (howkh),  Joluui  Carstea  voa,  1790- 
1872;  Danlah  writer;  b.  Frederikshald.  Nor- 
way; lectured  on  physics  at  tlio  Academy  of 
SorO,  1827-46;  waa  Prof,  of  BeandlnavlaB 
Language  and  Literature  at  Kiel,  1846-48; 
Prof,  of  iEsthetles  at  Copenhagen  after  186L 
His  works  Include  the  dramaa  ^  The  Two  Sis- 
ters from  KInnaellff"  and  '^Tvcho  Brahe^ 
Yonth  ";  the  tragedies  «'  Tiberius  ^  and  "  Mark 
Stiff";  and  the  novels  ^'The  Alchymist"  ud 
**Tbe  Castle  on  the  Rhine." 

Banff  (howf),  WUhdm,  1808-27;  Genmm 
romance  writer  and  poet;  b.  Stuttgart;  be- 
came editor  of  the  Stuttgart  Morfftnhkiti,  1827. 
His  works  Include  the  still  popular  novel 
" Llchtensteln,"  ''The  Beggar  of  the  Pbnt  des 
Arts,"  *'  Talea,"  and  "  The  Man  In  the  Moon," 
a  satire. 

Hauge  (how'gl),  Haas  Hielsen,  ini-1824; 
Norwegian  reformer;  b.  In  the  SmaaieBene 
country;  began  to  preach,  1705;  protested 
against  the  rationalism  and  seealarisatkNi 
prevalent  among  the  Norwegian  elergy,  and 
opposed  to  them  a  movement  laying  espeeUl 
stress  on  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  be- 
lievers. His  seal  led  to  his  Imprisonment, 
1804-14.  His  foltowers  became  known  as  Hau- 
giana,  or  Readers.  In  the  U.  8.  Elling  Bllsea, 
who  adopted  Hauge's  poaition,  founded  a  synod, 
1846,  which  numbered  21,181  communicants  in 
1906,  chiefly  in  Minnesota,  S.  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin,  and  had  a  theological  seminary  at 
Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Havks'bee^  or  Hawke^ee^  Fnnds  (the 
Elder),  d.  abt  1712;  Enfflish  scientist;  In- 
vented one  of  the  flrst  machines  for  eleetriflea- 
tion  by  friction,  and  a  variety  of  other  appa- 
ratus; wrote  numerous  papers  on  natural 
philosophy;  also  a  work  entitled  '^Physieo- 
mechanical  Experiments  on  Various  Snojeeli 
touching  Light  and  Electridty." 


Hanpt  (howpt),  Herman,  1817-1906; 
lean  civil  engineer;  b.  Philadelphia;  graduated 
at  West  Point,  1836;  realffned  the  nest  year 
to  engage  In  engineering;  Prof,  of  Civil  Agi- 
neering  and  Mathematics  In  PeniMjIvanIa  Col- 
lege, 1844-47;  chief  engineer  ramsylvanin 
Railroad,  1847-411 ;  chief  of  bureau  of  miUtary 
railways  durlngthe  CIril  War;  chief  engineer 
of  the  Hooeae  Tunnel  for  several  ]rears;  Nb- 
seauently  general  manager  of  several  railroads; 
chief  works  *"  General  Theory  of  Bridges  **  and 
*«  MillUry  Bridges." 


Hattpt'mann,  Oerfeavftl,  1862-       ; 
poet  and  dfamatist;  b.  SalslNmnn*  Bileaia.    HU 
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wh'wk  mn  ckfljBcteriaed  by  their  pes- 
I  wm4  Ihctr  tnlcrwcKrhy  ef  GcmuLn  ui' 
I  with  tboMc  OTA  newer  SeBiidt- 
the  pUjs,  or  imtba- 
dmai  WMm,  *"  Htimrtr  Ifaitem."  "^  The  Smile- 
m  Bmr  *•  Pttor  Bmrjr  and  *^  Tbe  ApoatlM,** 
ui  at  tempi  »t  Iktjoft. 

HavraA  (bt^rfto'),  pr«9ent  Armbic  aa  well 
m«  Engl  is b  OAfiie  of  a  dUtrict  to  Syria  S.  of 
Ihunaacoa  and  E.  of  the  Jordan,  mentiotied  by 
SMkkly  Aod  aowbere  ebe  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Mi  tbe  Appoialed  N£.  bouiidary  of  the  Holj 
IjuMI  titer  tli«  captivity  in  Babylon.  Ita  di* 
I  are  not  indicated. 


Raom  (bow'aA)  StAtet,  large  area  in  the 
W,  and  rtfrtrrt!  Htidan,  where  the  llauBa  lan- 
guage* f>r  >-«,  bnt  not  coni»tituttng  any 
pf>}iticitl  cfnbracea  the  Fulbe  States 
of  GAiido  nu'i  ^N^Koto  with  Adamawa,  tribatary 
to  Sokotow  The  r^on  Is  mostly  E.  oi  the 
Miftr  Eii^r,  and  N.  of  itn  Benue  affluent,  with 
Urn  flAhara  aa  it*  N.  and  Borou  a»  ita  K  boun- 
dArl«a*  The  field  of  th<«  llausa  lanjs^ua^  is 
grcAler  than  that  of  any  other  in  central  Af- 
rfcA.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Lingua  Franca,  and  is 
tbt  Aommon  vehicle  of  communication  among 
tribe*  apealdng  different  languages. 

fUmtr  (how'z^),  Katpar^  1812-33;  German 
foundling,  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Nurem- 
burg,  1828;  had  previoujily  lived,  according 
to  his  own  story,  underground,  and  been  scant- 
ily f»*il  by  an  unknown  jailerf  who  had  taught 
htm  tfi  write.  His  education  was  begun,  but 
an  extraordinary  memory  and  an  acute  under- 
stand ing  rli^tTtMiM'd  in  proportion  as  the  sphere 
of  hin  knowlfdge  extended.  Some  believed  him 
Ut  \h*  th*.'  heretiitary  Prince  of  Baden.  Several 
attempts  to  assassinate  him  were  made,  and 
he  was  Anally  stabbed  to  death, 

Rautimann     (Ass-mln'),     Georges     Eugene 

(Harnii),  lHOW-91;  French  administrator;  b. 
I'ariM;  Htiiditnl  law,  and  became  an  advcKaic; 
wan    Huhpri'ft^ct    of    various    departments,    und 

f»refect  unijer  the  presidency  of  Louis  Napo- 
eon.  He  bi»came  prefect  of  the  Seine,  1853, 
and  under  his  administration  various  beauti- 
fill  improvements  were  completed,  but  at  an 
exfMmditure  that  involved  the  city  in  a  debt 
of  some  8,<)0(>,orK)  fr. ;  left  France  for  a  timo 
ftftc^r  the  fall  of  th**  empire;  was  appointetl 
director  of  the  Crtniit  Mobilier,  1871;  elected 
to  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies,  1877. 

Hatty  (II  w^').  Bene  Just,  1743-1822;  French 
mtnenilogiHt;  h.  SLJuatj  lif*canie  a  church 
nrn^^er  at  l*uris,  and  a  teacher  in  the  College 
of  Nnvarre,  1764.  In  1781  he  laid  bt^fore  the 
Acjuleniy  of  Hciences  bis  discovery  of  the  geo- 
melricnl  liiw  of  cryBtallirvation;  took  orders 
in  the  Chureli-.  keeper  of  the  cabinet  in  the 
Hchmd  ttt  Mi  new,  171H;  Iwc^vnie  a  member  of 
the  Institute,  17f»o:  Prof,  of  Mim*ralogy  in 
the  MuMentii  of  Niitiiral  History  in  1802,  His 
works  include  '*  KxiHisition  of  the  Theory  of 
Electricity  snd  of  Magnetism."  **  Treatise  on 
Chryiittt  I  logra  |»hy /' 

Hatty,  Valentin,  174«-1822;  French  wluca tor ; 
b.  Ht«  JuAt;  hfotlier  «>f  the  preceding;  invented 
the  art  of  printing  with  raised  lettorfl  for  the 


blind.  The  adioola  for  t^  Miad  of  tkb  phl- 
lantliropiat  werm  ererTwIirre  failtirea,  owiAf  lo 
hia  lack  of  JndgvicBt,  jet  he  tm  imivefiAjlT  ree- 
the  **  anoslie  of  tbe  blimL" 


<>pili»d  aa 

Havan'a,  capital  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba; 
the  most  Important  city  of  tbe  W.  Indies,  and 
one  of  the  principal  eonimereial  marta  of 
America;  on  the  N.  shore  of  tbe  island  of  Cuba, 
on  an  inlet  of  the  Gnlf  of  Hexioo;  ita  harbor 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world;  capable  of 
accommodating  1,000  vcaseis;  lined  with  oom- 
modious,  mostly  eovered  wharves,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  capadoiia  drr  dock.  The  archi- 
,tecture  of  the  city  ia  moatly  that  of  S.  Spain* 
Tbe  most  prominent  pablic  buildings  are  the 
opera  house,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world; 
the  cathedral,  built  1724;  the  preaidential  pal- 
ace, with  apartmenta  for  tbe  government  offi- 
cers, and  tbe  Morro  Punta,  and  La  Cabana 
fortresses.  With  respect  to  its  public  parka 
and  promenades  Havana  perhaps  8urpa«i$««  alt 
other  cities  in  the  world.  The  city  has  a  uni- 
vcnsity,  an  excellent  botanical  garden,  many 
scientific,  educational,  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions^ and  is  the  seat  of  a  Koman  Catholic 
bishop. 

Its  manufactures  are  not  important,  with  tlie 
exception  of  those  of  tobacco.  Havana  ia  the 
chief  commercial  port  of  the  island,  exporting 
sugar,  tobacco,  fruits,  etc,  in  large  quantitiea. 
It  communicates  by  line^  of  steamers  with 
Spain,  France,  England,  and  the  U.  S.;  bj 
tete^aph  with  Key  West,  Kingston,  and  Aspin- 
wall;  and  by  rail  with  Cardenas,  Cienfuegos» 
Matanzaa,  and  all  important  W.  parts  of  Cuba. 
Havana  was  foundetl  15 ID;  previouii  to  that 
time  there  was  a  place  of  the  same  name  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  island.  From  1761  till  after 
the  American  occupation  it  was  frequently  rav- 
aged hj  yellow  fever.  The  U.  8.  battle  ship 
if  nine  was  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor,  while 
on  a  friendly  visit  to  the  island,  February  15, 
1898.  The  city  was  evacuated  by  the  Spanish, 
January  1,  1890;  and  was  the  seat  of  the 
American  military  government  till  the  official 
withdrawal,  May  20.  1002,  and  of  the  American 
administrator.  1906-7,    Pop,  {imi)  279,160. 

Hav^elockf  Sir  Henry,  1795^1867;  Britiah 
soldier;  b.  at  Bishop- VVearmouth,  England; 
entered  the  army,  1815;  went  to  India.  1823. 
He  servwl  with  distinction  in  Burma,  1824-20, 
and  during  the  AfgUun  War;  became  adjutant 
general  in  India,  1851 ;  served  in  Persia.  1856- 
57;  gained  over  Nana  Sahib  the  brilliant  vic- 
tories of  Cawnpur,  Bithur,  etc.;  relieved  and 
reinforced  Lucknow,  September  25,  1867;  waa 
made  K.  C,  B.  and  baronet. 

Haverhill  ^hrv^rll),  city  in  Eaaci  Co., 
Mass. ;  at  the  head  of  imvigation  on  the  Merri- 
niac  River;  32  ni,  N.  of  Boston;  contains  the 
former  villages  of  Ayers  and  RockA  and  for* 
nier  town  of  Bradford;  is  noted  for  its  manu- 
factures, which  in  1005  embraced  320  factory- 
system  plants,  operated  on  a  capital  of 
$10,305,950,  and  ^'ielding  products  valued  at 
$24,446,954 ;  principal  articles,  boots  and  shoes, 
IxHit  and  slioe  stock,  lumber  products,  cotton 
and  woolen  goods,  hats,  and  brick.  The  river 
is  here  spanned  bj  several  bridges,  connecting 
with  thrifty  towni  and  villages.     Among  the 
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k>cal  Attractions  are  a  Soldiers*  and  Sailors' 
MoniinH>nt  in  marble,  and  a  monument  in 
hnrnw  it*  ttie  memory  of  Hannah  Duatin.  Pbp. 
(ilN>5)   37,H3(>. 

HuTerhillt  originally  the  Indian  Tillage  of 
IVntucket.  wan  nettled  1640,  made  a  town  1646, 
a  city  1H69;  wan  the  birthplace  of  John  G. 
Whittier. 

HaTre  (&'vr),  fortified  seaport  of  France; 
department  of  Seine-inf^rieure;  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Heine:  143  m.  NW.  of  Paris;  has  fine 
broad  iitrcH*tH,  magnificent  city  hall,  and  a  six- 
teenth- century  church  (Notre  Dame);  is  de- 
fen<le<l  by  niotlern  fortiflcationn  erected  on  the 
surrounding  heights.  Its  harbor,  consisting 
of  t4*n  Mpncious  baiiinA,  and  well  provided  with 
wet  and  dry  docks,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world,  and,  next  to  Marseilles,  Havre  is  the 
most  ini|M)rtant  commercial  place  of  the  coun- 
try, one  fifth  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  France 
lM*ing  credit4Hi  to  this  city.  It  is  prominent  as 
a  plact*  of  embarkation  for  emigrants,  and  has 
steamship  communication  with  New  York,  Ha- 
vana, Kio  de  .Janeiro,  Calcutta,  and  all  the 
chief  commercial  places  in  Europe,  exporting 
wine,  brandy,  oil.  and  different  kinds  of  French 
manufactures,  cloth,  leather,  jewelry,  etc.  Pop. 
(IIMM))    132,430. 

Hawaii  (hft-wl'9),  Hawai'ian  Islaadi,  or 
Sand'wich  Islands,  archi|>elago  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  ciinntituting  a  territory  of  the  U.  8.; 
3.600  m.  W.  of  .Mexico,  and  2,700  m.  8W.  of 
San  Francisco;  area,  6,449  sq.  m.;  pop.  (liH)8) 
Uaw(*<*n  176.<NM)  and  180,000;  capiUl,  Honolulu 
on  (hihu.  The  inlands,  twelve  in  number,  are 
Hawaii,  Maui,  Kahootawe,  Lanai,  Molokai, 
(>ahu,  Kauai.  Ndhau — habitable;  and  Mol<^im, 
liehua.  Kaula,  and  Nihoa— barren  rocks.  The 
iMlands  are  t4>  a  great  extent  mountainous  and 
Volcanic.  The  altitude  of  Mauna  Kea,  the 
tii^h«'Ht  point  on  the  inland  of  Hawaii  is 
13.K(»5  ft.  There  are  few  gcjod  harbors.  The 
climate  varicM,  according  to  locality,  from 
cool,  frosty  weather  to  a  high  average  of 
heat  the  year  through.  The  \K,  trade  winds 
blow  the  greater  part  of  the  year  and  pre- 
vent the  lieat  from  becoming  oppressive.  Show- 
erH  are  frequent  in  the  summer,  and  in  the 
winter  severe  S.  and  W.  rain  storms,  lasting 
for  (lay A  and  even  weeks,  are  liable  to  occur. 
At  Honolulu,  the  average  height  of  the  barom- 
eter is  30.054  in. 

Among  the  minerals  are  sulphur,  pyrites, 
salt,  chrysolite,  garnet,  g}*psum,  copperas, 
niter,  and  glauInT  salt.  The  soil  is  fertile  and 
well  adapt4Hl  to  planting  and  grazing.  The 
mountain  huUi^  alMiund  in  forests,  in  which 
there  in  a  plenty  of  ship  timht^r  and  ornamental 
w<mnIh.  Numerous  streams,  many  of  them 
larg«'.  flow  down  the  mountains  to  the  sea. 
Sugar  and  rice  are  the  principal  products; 
sugar,  wtxil.  tallow,  hides,  rice,  pulu,  coffee, 
and  iMinttnuM  are  exiNirtcnl  in  c<msiderable  quan- 
tit<-«.  In  the  year  WW-S  the  toUl  exports  to 
the  IT.  S.  amounte<l  to  $41,040,816;  imporU 
from  the  \\  S..  $l.'>..')03.325:  exports  to  foreign 
countries.  $61)7.640;  imports,  $4,862,309.  Im- 
ports an*  chiefly  provisions,  hardware,  ma- 
chiner>',  agricultural  implements,  and  wearing 


apparel.  The  maehiaery  used  in  the  nifmr 
factories  is  largely  made  in  Honolulu.  There 
are  about  128  m.  of  railway  in  the  islaada. 
Elementary  education  is  free.  The  language 
in  seneral  use  in  the  schools  is  English.  The 
higher  institutions  include  a  eolkge  undsr 
Protestant  trustees,  a  normal  and  training 
school,  and  a  reformatory  industrial  sehool  for 
bojrs.  The  Roman  Catholics  slightly  outanm- 
ber  the  Protestants;  there  are  some  49,000 
Buddhists,  and  a  few  thousand  IforaMNW. 
Nearly  all  the  natiTcs  are  Christians. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  disoovered  by 
CkMtano,  a  Spanish  navigator,  1M2.  Cant 
Cook,  the  English  navigator,  viaited  them, 
1778,  and  named  them  the  Saadwioh  Islands. 
The  natives,  believed  to  have  oome  originally 
from  the  Malay  Archipelago,  numbered  at  the 
time  of  Cook's  visit  abt  800,000.  The  Ha- 
waiians  at  this  time  supported  an  elaborate 
feudal  system,  closely  analogous  to  that  of 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  From  1778  to 
1820  the  decimation  by  war  and  disease  was 
immense.  In  1819-20  the  people  voluntarily 
destroyed  their  idols  and  temples.  In  1820 
Protestant  missionaries  from  the  U.  8.  ar- 
rived, and  b^gan  the  work  of  Christianlilaf 
and  teaching  the  people;  they  also  redueed 
the  language  to  writing.  In  1825  the  Ten 
Commandments  were  adopted  as  laws  by  the 
government.  The  first  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries arrived*  1827.  Prior  to  1888  the 
government  was  a  despotism.  In  1840  the 
king,  Kamehameha  III,  mnted  a  eonstitntioB, 
providing  for  an  sssembly  of  nobles  and  a 
repreeentative  eouncil. 

In  1843  the  independence  of  the  kingdom  was 
formally  declared  by  the  French  mm  English 
governments.  In  1888  the  queen,  LiUiiolu3ani, 
was  deposed  because  she  had  evaded  oome  of 
the  provisicms  of  a  new  constitution,  and  a  pro- 
visional government,  repreeenting  for  the  most 
part  the  American  element,  was  formed.  This 
took  steps  to  secure  annexation  to  the  U.  8., 
and  a  treaty  was  sent  to  the  U.  8.  Senate  for 
ratification.  This  was  withdrawn  by  Prea. 
aeveland.  On  July  4,  1896,  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  was  proclaimed  under  the  presidency 
of  Sanford  B.  Dole.  In  1898  the  islands  were 
annexed  by  the  U.  S.,  and  have  since  been  under 
a  governor  appointed  by  the  Preeident,  while 
for  military  purpoees  they  are  attached  to  the 
Department  of  California.  On  June  14,  1900, 
they  were  constituted  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
The  organic  act  was  amended  in  1908.  There 
is  a  legislature  of  two  bouses,  a  senate  of 
fifteen  members  elected  for  four  years,  sjid  a 
houae  of  representatives  of  thirty  mci  ' 
elected  for  two  years.  Sessions  are 
biennially.  The  governor  and  secretary  are 
appointed  for  four  years  by  the  President  of 
the  U.  8.;  other  territorial  ollkeials  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  with  consent  of  the 
Hawaiian  Senate.  The  territory  is  represited 
in  Congress  fay  a  delegate  elseted  biennially* 

Hawaii,  island  of  the  Hawaiian  ffroiip;  of 
triangular  form  about  90  nL  Umm  by  70  broad; 
area,  4,018  sq.  m.;  was  called  Owhyhee  fay 
Capt  Cook;  contains  two  thirds  of  the  area  of 
the  islands*  but  only  cas  third  of  the  popnla- 
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iioTi.  Here  are  Talimble  sugar  estates  and 
cuttle  and  8!ie<?p  ranches.  On  Hawaii  are  the 
great  voieaiitwn  of  ^faiina  K*»a  in  the  NE.  Hera- 
lalai  in  the  NVV'.,  and  Muuna  IjysL  in  the?  S. 
Kilauea  is  an  enormous  crater,  1,000  ft.  dtfej>, 
Iving  to  tJuj   E.  of  Mauna   Loa.     Pop.    (1900) 

HaweiB  (hoi^),  Hugh  Reginatd^  183^-1001; 
English  clergTiinan  and  author;  b.  Eghaiii. 
Surrey;  waa  curate  of  St.  James's,  Marylebojie 
after  1866;  eilitor  of  CaHsrlVs  Magazine  after 
1868;  was  a  prominent  advocnte  of  cremation. 
He  waa  Lowell  lecturer  at  HoAton  and  univer- 
sity preacher  at  Cornell  and  Harvard,  1885; 
chief  works,  **  Ahisie  and  Morale*,"  which  went 
throu^^h  numerous  cslitions;  '*  Sbakeapeiire  and 
the  8tajTe/'  **  American  Humorists/*  **Life  of 
Queen  Victoria/"  '*  The  Broad  Church/*  *'  Old 
Violins/'  **My   100.000  Mile  of  Travel/*  etc. 

HAW'finch,  common  j^oabeak  of  Europe  and 
Aaia;  t8  a  shy  fore-st  bird,  hut  t|uite  dejstructive 


of  ■tnmll  fruits,  seed)?,  and  the  like.  It  %a 
VftH^gated  with  black,  white,  brown,  and  gray 
of  various  tints,  and  i«   7  in.   lung. 

Hawk,  popular  name  for  tlie  many  birds  of 
prey  of  the  family  Falconidm^  mofltly  smaller 


SllAll^-afrI?rtrxI>  Hawk. 

than  th*>He  known  aa  eaglea,  and  havinjcr,  a"  a 
nil^',  jthurtcr  wiaga  tlmn  the  true  or  noble 
falcotia. 
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Hawke,  Edward  (Baron).  1715-81;  Eng- 
lish admirnl ;  b,  Londtm;  entered  the  navy 
at  un  early  age;  1734  bud  risen  t«i  the  com- 
mand of  a  vesiiel;  after  the  naval  battle  of 
Toulon,  1774,  waa  tried  and  dkmiaaed  from 
the  service  for  disotiedience  of  orders  in  breuk- 
ing  tbrouj^h  the  line  ami  capturing  a  Spanish 
ship  of  Buperior  force;  but  was  immediately  re* 
stored  by  George  II;  1747  was  made  rear  admi- 
ral of  the  white,  and  gained  a  victory  over  a 
French  squadron  off  Belle-lrfle  on  the  coa^t  of 
France;  1750  superaeded  Admiral  Hyng  in  the 
Mediterranean:  1759  gained  i\  famous  victory 
over  the  French  fleet  under  Contlana  in  Q\n- 
beron  Bay,  thus  preventing  a  projected  invasion 
of  England;  170.5  was  app*jinted  vice  admiral 
of  England  and  First  Ltird  of  the  Admiral ty^» 
and  1776  was  created  Baron  Hawke. 

Hawkesbury  (hflks'b^r-i), river  of  New  South 
WiileH;  tlowH  hrst  NE.  m'iirly  parallel  with  the 
const,  and  then  SK.,  entering  the  Pacilie  at 
Broken  Bay,  'li\  m.  N.  of  Sydney.  The  Sydney^ 
Newcastle  railway  crosses  it  by  a  seven -span 
bridge  2,000  ft.  'long.  The  river  is  330  m. 
kmg,  hut  the  upjH*r  portion  is  called  the  VVol- 
lomliBy. 

Hawkes'worth,  John,  1715  or  1719-73;  Eng- 
lish author;  b.  London;  became  compiler  of 
jjarliamentary  deb;ites  for  The  0entleman*8 
Afuffnzine'j  for  the  same  periodical  waa  critic, 
1705-72;  waa  the  author  of  70  of  the  140  pa- 
pers published  in  The  Adventurer,  1752-54, 
in  con-«^equenee  of  which  he  ri-ceived  the  doc* 
lorate  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  He 
was  author  of  '*  Ziniri,'*  oratorio;  **  Edgjir  and 
Emeline,"  drama;  '*  Almoran  and  Hamet/*  a 
tale;  prepared  for  the  government  an  account 
of  the  tir«t  voyage  of  Cook  and  the  voyages  of 
Byron,  Wall  is,  and  Carteret,  1773,  which  called 
forth  severe  criticisms, 

Hawk'ing.    See  Falconet. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  abt.  1532-%;  English 
navigator;  b.  Tlymuuth ;  in  youth  made  sev- 
eral voyages  to  Hpain,  Portugal,  and  the  Ca* 
nary  Islands;  1562-6S  was  engaged  in  the  alavo 
trade.  In  1573  Queen  Elizabeth  appointed  htm 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy;  served,  1688,  as  rear 
admiral  against  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  w&a 
knighted;  1500  was  sent  with  Sir  Martin  Fro- 
hisher  to  intercept  the  Plate  lleet.  and  to  liaruss 
the  trade  of  Spain;  1505  commanded,  with 
Drake,  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  poa- 
sessions  in  the  VV.  Indies^  and  died  at  8«a. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  17HK89;  EngUah  au- 
thor; b.  I^indon;  wiis  an  attorney,  acquired  a 
large  fortune,  and  afterwards  devoted  himself 
to  music.  He  composed  the  words  for  several 
sets  of  madrigals,  and  published  a  "  rJeneral 
History  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Music" 
{5  vols.),  an  edition  of  Walton's  "Complete 
Angler,"  and  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Johnson,  whos« 
works  he  e4!ite<l. 

Hawk  Moth,  proper  name  of  the  second  or 
crepuscular  division  of  the  order  tepidoptera, 
corresponding  to  the  old  eenus  aphit*jp.  They 
are  among  the  largest  of  lepidoptera.     They 
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hmtv  whori  hoiUtm  atmI  narrow,  ptronic  wfn^. 
nnd  lbf*tr  f1t|?lit  in  Mwift  and  p<mi*rfuL     T^ 
o(t**n   Kill  ml   poijii»tI   in   thi»  nir   like    humr 
bird»,  nod  in  gt^neral  obUin  titeir  f<x»d  jr<>in 


tU»K  Mortn. 

(towi^fii  ii(t4>r  th«»  mitrim^r  of  hiimmiR}^  hird». 
ithi*fic<*  flif*y  wri*  fMjjmlttrlv  cjiMe^i  htimmitif;^ 
blnl   mothii«   41  r   Unwk   motfin.     Tbe   inrvm  htv 

illcni  M  U»0  wcll*ktiowii  totti«io  wortu. 

HAwks'bee.     See  lUuEnimc 

H^wk'biU  Tur'ttr    :        'r  iijiim^  cif  ihr  hjk* 
dc^  iif  iH'd   turtli'  irni«hi««  tbe  **  U>r- 

iU  bomjr  b«ftk,  which  auhqplhiU  tU«t  of  «  bird 


of  prrj,     Thii  turtle  it  mn  inbahitAnt  of  the 

♦""  '^■'   ««•«.  but  UBtmli^   thp  tndividujtls  of 

It  and  fftcifle  ocfanii  »r»  iMipiir«tf*il  jtn 

l!awtbom^    Ifjthaniel,    T«o.<-«4;    AmrrSciin 

'i  in  the  Bo* 

1  1  in  Iho  Brook 

i^  II'       In    \-^i'S  hv  ntjirrii'il 

>Til,    MdhA,,   where   ho   livrd 

'*  ^ '     iiiuttorttili/4-<l 

'  luin'/'   WhiU* 

L.  ,      ,.  ,    ijm^nion,  TIio 

ffjiu.    Elli»ry    *  Hml    otli»»r    conKonial 

frii^dii,     lie  ^  "f  of  the  p<»rt  of  8«h'm, 

|H4li-60,  nnd  M>  wrot<*  "The  KcArlrt 

tetter,**  hi*  ni  tut  rcmiiiii«t*.    In  1853- 

0?  lui  WM  y.  ^.  i^uiuLut  at  Liverpool,  uid  after- 


wnrdtt  spent  nome  y<*ani  In  Itnly      Henifle^  the 

cnentioned  he  wrote  "  ,| 
The  niitheihih'  r 

rruniviiH    I'icFiv,**  **   IVue  Nti>ri*H    iruTii    MiMorj', 

elo./*  **  The   WonJurbook,"  "  Tlie  Snow    Ininio^ 

fte.,"     "  1  iinglewno<l      '1  nh^, I  lie      Marble 

Kaun/*  nni!  '*  Our  Old  Hume.**  After  his  dejith 
appeared  u  series  of  "  NotelKJoki*,*'  "  SeptimiuM 
I**flton."  part«  of  the  u  nil  niched  "  Pol  liver  Ho 
niann*,"  nnd  '*  Docior  (Jriiiishiiwv''fl  S<vret." 

Kajio  filkRft'),  Praacoift  Beooit  (Baron), 
1774-1838;  French  mi'  '  -  Tiu'imHT;  h.  St.- 
Diaier,    Lothrin^ia;     !  rd    hirnrM.df    at 

ih»  alep^  of    t<eri<l».  ,         ;>/n,  and  Tarra* 

gOQA«  under  Suchet;  directed  tlie  rtuut ruction 
of  fortiflcationa  at  Ik'lfort,  8edun,  Grennble» 
and  Trlchiiii*;  hIho  the  opera tlonji  tit  the  aie|^ 
of  Antwerp,  1830,  He  u  Ih^kI  known  nut  of 
Prmnct  by  what  in  ealleil  the  *'  Hnxo  ca»eii 
formed  iu  the  paraiiet.  and,  though  archivi 
eoveTpd  witli  earth,  and  open  behind  U*  tni- 
t^^rr^'plciin. 

Haf,  John,  ls:ir>  imm;  American  Htjit^^Hman: 
h.  Suli-m,  liuL;  tidniitted  to  tlie  bur.  IHiU  ;  pri 
vate  aiTretury  to  Tre*.  Liticidn;  iM^rved  for  a 
nhort  tlnn'  in  the  civil  War  with  the  rank  of 
cohmel    and  '    -t    adjutant    p'nenil;    wa* 

•♦vretary    of  tit    [*nri»»,    Mndritf,    and 

VuMtOll*.     rtttii    .  u  f  >(    at     \l»iirii         ,1,     !i..t    ir^t 

Sr.Ti  (.irv  iif  St, It.',  iSjli    SI.  AU'A  ,11 

t-^!<S    till     \n:    rirath:     aMtk^r^^jol.  ■  ,1, 

iHUT-US;  uuthnr  of  *'t'tti»ttlian  iMvn,  '  '  i'lkr 
C/ouuty  Ballads/'  **  Translation  of' ('aat«dar'* 
lh*mt»eracy  in  Kurojie/*  and,  with  John  ih 
Nieolay.  "*  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln/' 

Hay  I  foragw  planta  cut  for  fodder  and  cur^l 
for  Pt4»rairi\  The  pl.tnUt  iimimonly  umhI  for 
utakintf  bay  are  many  kindti  of  f^raaaea.  94^veral 
legutninoua  planta^  particularly  thr  clovrm, 
and  a  few  planta  oi  other  natural  fan  ' 
nip  prtHluetion  of  hay  in  the  U.  8,,  elMert\ 
graaaM  Mid  clov»ra.  in  the  catftndar  \ruV  i  tn 
aitioiint4Nl  to  08«000.000  tciQ»,  valued    n    ^r  M. 


has 

niinota 
Ohio   A 

jyan,  :i  ''■ 

er»"   t"  ^J;, 


-.rd  on  4tl,im(,iH»(»  acre*,  i  Uv  *  hud 
::  HtatiHi  In  their  «mler  w*»ri» 
,    a  i m(\CH)     V.w  Ynrk .  r>  7 1 7  Tw  m > : 


,4  1, 


Hay  Fa>«r,  di  rring  In  aom#  tndi- 

rtduala   at  eertaia   "  ..x.,r».    **..♦     »«   in 

Juno    <  ro»c    coldy,    ir^  ^af^on 

(hay  fever K  or  in  th'  i  d  ea 

tarrb).  tt  ii  a  catArrha)  alfcction  of  tha  naaal 
I  and  aometimea  of  the  bronchial )  paana^ea, 
often  with  aome  fever  and  more  or  leva  asth- 
matic ftpa«m.  Somirtimca  inceatoJit  ancczin$( 
an<t  c«»ryrji  are  the  only  pnmtinent  ayinpUinia. 
It  i«  not  observed  in  very  hot  or  very  cold 
mnntrieii.  on  the  m^a^,  or  at  considerable  bei|{ht« 
in  aome  muuntaln  rep^onti.  Prnliahly  it  i« 
eauami  h\  iMdhn  fr*<iii  '^unw  plant^^  tlii>  nr^r 
iiuein>«  f   the  mit 

brane  ol  lion  fd  t 

her«^litAr>.  >l«'d  anil   ^ 

are  mn»t  an**  j  it,  and 

atAbitity  of  the  ncriruua  pyvtoii  b  oii  imporMnl 
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object  of  the  treatment.  Removal  from  dia- 
trJcts  where  the  diaea^c  prevails  ia  the  only 
means  of  cure,  before  the  appearance  of  froat, 
but  the  usual  palliatives  may  be  employed,  and 
cocaine  applied  to  the  nose  alone  aiTords  great 
relief  to  some  patients.  An  antitoxic  treat- 
ment has  flhown  excellent  resiilta. 

Hayden  (hei'dn),  Ferdinand  VandeTeer,  1829- 
87;  Americun  geologiHt;  k  Westtield,  Masa.; 
explored  the  "  Bad  Lands  "  of  Dakota  for  Prof. 
Jamea  Hall,  bringing  back  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  fossil  vertebrates;  and  then  the  upper 
Missouri  at  his  own  expense,  with  similar  re- 
sults. He  was  for  several  years  geologist  on 
the  staff  of  Lieut.  G.  K.  Warren,  during  his 
topographical  reconnaissance  of  the  Northwest* 
Alter  serving  in  the  army  as  meilical  officer, 
he  became,  lH(i5,  Prof,  of  (rt'ology  and  Min 
eralogy  in  the  Univ.  of  Pennaylvanla.  The 
U.  S.  geological  survey  of  the  territories,  un- 
der his  charge  was  begun  IS 07,  and  the  official 
organization  thus  initiated  wag  continued  and 
enlarged  year  after  year,  becoming  finally  the 
U.  S.  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of 
the  Territories,  and  being  succf'eded,  IBTO,  by 
the  present  V.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Besides 
the  annual  reports  of  these  explorations,  he 
wrote  numerous  scientific  papers,  and  descrip- 
tive sketcbea  of  "  The  Yellowstone  National 
Park/' 

Haydn  (hi'd'n),  FranciB  Joa«pli«  1732-1809; 
German  eoni|)|pscr ;  b.  Robrau,  near  Vienna.  At 
eight  years  of  age  his  fine  voice  and  his  intelli- 
genee  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Dean  of 
Ha  in  burg,  who  took  him  to  Vienna  and, 
through  the  infiuence  of  Reuter,  the  chapel 
master,  procured  him  a  place  as  chorister  for 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen.  At  thirteen  he 
made  his  first  efl^ort  at  composing  by  writing 
a  maas,  which  was  so  crude  that  Renter 
laughetl  him  to  »hanie.  Not  disheartened, 
Haydn  set  to  work  teaching  binmelf  the  art 
of  composition  from  the  dry  and  obscure  works 
of  the  period. 

When  by  the  natural  change  his  fine  soprano 
voice  was  lost,  Renter  turned  him  into  tlie 
street  penniless.  A  poor  barber  named  Keller 
gave  him  a  bed  in  his  garret.  There,  with  a 
worm-eaten  harpsichord^  a  few  books^  and  some 
acores,  he  worked  in  trancpiillity.  After  a 
while  his  lessons  and  playing  on  the  violin 
and  the  organ  gave  him  a  support.  In  these 
early  years  he  was  so  attracted  by  the  sonataa 
of  Karl  Bach  as  to  study  closely  his  style,  and 
he  mastered  it  so  well  that  Bach  recognized  the 
complete  success  of  his  effort.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  Porpora,  one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  that  day,  who  made  him  his  companion,  and 
grtvn  bim  invaluable  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
Italian  singing  and  of  correct,  elegant  compo- 
sition. His  productions  improved  much  after 
this,  and  brought  him  some  fR'rsonal  attention. 
The  precarious  period  of  bis  life  ended  1760, 
when  he  became  chapel  master  to  Prince  Eater- 
hazy  and  a  member  of  his  household.  The 
death  of  the  prince  broke  the  tie  which  had 
made  Haydn  unwilling  to  travel,  and,  1790, 
bo  visited  London,  where  his  enthusia^itic  re- 
ception was  a  proof  of  his  renown  surprising 
to  hlni«    In  1795,  after  a  secoiid  voyage  to  Lon- 


don and  some  of  the  Continental  cities^  he  aet- 
tleil  near  Vienna^  where  he  remained  till  his 
death,  modestly  receiving  the  greateat  honors 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Haydn  is  the  fa- 
ther of  symphony  and  of  the  stringed  quartei 
He  did  more  to  develop  instrumental  musii 
than  any  of  his  predeoeaaora.  His  works  num 
b4ir  nhout  HOO;  of  this  extraordinary  number, 
his  most  esteemed  compositions  are  the  twelve 
grand  symphonies  written  for  proiiuction  in 
Lonclon,  the  fifty  last  quartets  for  stringed  in- 
strumi-nti*,  and  the  oratorios  *'  The  SeaaoiUB " 
and  "  The  Creation.*' 

Hay  don    {haWm),   Benjamin   Robert^    1786- 

I84tt;  English  historical  painttT;  b.  Plymouth; 
exhibited  his  first  picture  "  A  Riposo  of  the 
Holy  Family,*'  18U7.  His  '*  l>ath  of  Denta- 
ill 8,"  1801>,  gained  a  prize  of  100  guineas  from 
tlie  British  Institution,  and  bis  ''Judgment  of 
Solomon,"  1814,  was  awarded  an  equal  prize 
by  the  same  inatitution.  His  other  works  in- 
clude *'  Clirist  Entering  into  Jerus^alpm,"  *'  Nero 
Watching  the  Burning  of  Rome/*  "The  Raising 
ijf  Lazarus/'  and  "  Christ's  Agony  in  the  Gar- 
den/* He  published  **  Thoughts  on  the  Rela- 
tive Value  of  FrcRco  and  Uil  Painting**  and 
his  "Lectures  on  Painting  and  Design." 

Hayduk   (hi'dok).     See  Haiduk. 

Hayes,  Isaac  Israel,  1832-81;  American  ex- 
plorer; b.  Chester  Co.,  Pa.;  was  surgeon  to 
the  second  Grinnell  expedition  under  Kane, 
1853-55;  commanded  an  expedition,  18tl0-01, 
in  the  schooner  I7mU'<i  JSr«ifrtf,  and  with  a  small 
party  in  a  boat  and  d<ig  sledgpa  reached  (via 
>Smith*s  Sound)  land  in  lat.  W  37'  N.  He 
waa  a  medical  officer  in  the  U.  S.  service  in  the 
Civil  War;  went  in  the  Bteamer  Panther  to 
Greenland,  18*J0;  wrote  '*  Arctic  Boat  Jour- 
ney/' *"The  OfHm  Polar  Sea,"  **  The  Land  of 
Desolation,"  and  '*  Cast  Away  in  the  Cold.'" 

Hayes,  Rutherford  Birchard»  1822-03;  nine 

teenth   President   of   the    U.   S. ;    b.  Delaware," 
Ohio;    was   admitted    to   the   Ohio   bar,    1845; 
after  practicing  at  Marietta  and  Fremont,  re- 
moved to  Cincinnati,   1849.     On  the  outbre 
of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  and  was  commii 
sioncd  major  of  the  Twenty-third  Ohio  Volun-1 
teers;    was  soon  promoted   to   lieutenant  cola 
nel ;   resisted  Lee  at  South  Mountain ;  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  Morgan  and  his  guerrillas  and 
forced  bim  to  surrender.     In  the  famous  raid 
on  the  Virginia  and  TenneHsee  Railroad,  1864^ 
he   led   the   principal   assault   on    the  cnemy'i 
fortifications;     bore     an     honorable     part     at 
Lynchburg,    Winchester,     Berry  vilk*,     Fisher's 
Hill,  and  Cedar  Creek;  waa  promoted  to  briga* 
dier  general   and  suh{»equently  brevet**d  major 
general  of  volunteers.     He  waa  a   member  of 
Congress,     1865-67;    and    Governor    of    Ohio^ 
1868-76. 

As  a  presidential  candidate  on  the  Republi- 
can ticket,  1876.  he  receivini  4,Q33»95a  popular 
votes,  while  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the  Democratic 
candidates  received  4,284,885,  A  contest  arose, 
caused  by  the  fact  that  both  parties  claimed 
the  electoral  votes  of  Florida,  S.  Carolina,  and 
Louisiana,  and  one  of  those  of  Oregon,  and  a 
s|R*cial  commission  waa  appoint4Hl,  which  de^ 
cided   by   a   vote  of  eight  to  sevun^  that  the 
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EepttbUean  ctatdidtntfa  wfrv  ftnililMl  to  thoin. 
Dialing  hiA  hi  *  V  tho  affairs  of  thf>  k^iv* 
•miDcnt  WIT*  I  tn  a  manttcr  that  will 

oomimind  the  i.^ ..u   jiiil|fnt^iit  of  liUtur}'. 

Hajiw  (bftRh  P*til  Hamiltoii,  1830-8^; 
AtnrHciin  poet;  b*  ChHrle»t<)(ij  H«  C\;  wan  tnU- 
tor  of  Rumm^Wm  Magazine  and  tbr  Charles  ton 
iAt^rarj/  (Joe^Uei  tervetl  for  a  tim^  in  thi»  Vxm 
ftdctmie  mrmy  and  wroU*  a  nutnl>i*r  of  nitpylftr 
iooga;     publicmtionA     include!    *' rtM*j 


_  ii*in«, 

^8oaa0U  and'  other  ]*«M«mH/*  *-  Lrp^tidii  ami 
LyHca,**  and  *'  Uh  of  Robert  Y.  Ilaync." 

Hafiit.  Robert  Young,  1701'18S9;  Amt^rlcan 
Ktatranian *»  b.  Cfitleton  ijittlricl,  8.  C;  adniitlW 
to  the  bar,  1§)2;  Bi^rvcd  in  th<^  War  of  \HiZ, 
number  of  Uie  Htat4^  U»}ciiilaturi%  IHli-lH, 
•aTing  one  jear  an  8fi«iiki*r  of  the  Ilouf^c; 

U,    8.    Smator     T""^    ''       -mor,    IM32  34; 

Afayor  of  (  li  While  in  the 

U.  k  SrnaU'    .  ,      .     '  n'*  "^  the  tlmt 

ordi*r»  and   wak  uin«»ri^  %\w    Irudtn^   rt(»(M>ti<Mit^ 
of  a  protrctivc  tiiriff.     In   1821  hi"  ^li^cturf'd  th* 
floctrmi*  tliat  nurh  n  tariff  is  uu 
In  January,  1H30»  occurriMi  lh«*  i 
tirtwiH*n  Haynct  and  Danirl  Wfb«Ur  *»ii  iM^ir  .i* 
lt<*is«>lutii»o,    in    thi?    couri*«!    ♦»!    which    H»iytu' 
urpxi    Uw    consiituUonal    right    of 
III*    waa,    |H3'i,    chairman    of    a    conn 
the   8*   Carolina    State   Conv-nfum 
portrd  thr  ccl<'bratiHl  **oril  nanitica- 

ti*m»**    To  Prtr»,  JackiMintt  nin  of  thf 

nuUiflcation  act»»  Ilayni?*  when  ijovenior,  niadip 
a  di*tlant  r«rply,  and  prcnarwl  for  reaintanco  of 
the  Federal  authority;  but  CUy'a  e*inipronii»« 
IBtfsaure  avi'rti>t  thi*  thrt^ati^ni'd  danger,  and  an- 
oUuqr  elate  eooventioii  repeaicd  the  niilUllcK- 
tloo  drdinuioi* 

Baf-Pauncefote  (  panw'fSt)  Troe'ty,  treaty 
B^piiaiiHl  Ml  mn  by  John  Hay,  U.  8.  Bccre- 
tarjr  of  8tat«*,  and  Lord  Pantic->f«fott%  Hrituli 
ajni>aj«ador  to  the  tJ.  8.  It  MUperiuHitrHl  th«! 
Clay  ton  Bulwi^r  tr»»aty  of  185iK  and  rf^ofrnijsrd 
Ui«  right  of  Uw  I  ,  S  lu  construct,  hold,  and 
opera  U  a  canal  aoroaa  the  btbmua  oonnaoting 
N,  aod  S.  Amtfiea* 

Hay'tL    Bee  Ujan, 

Haatp  impalpable  i«olid  n^  tti,,H  m  hm  at 
naapbm  wlticb  dc*adcn  thr  M>n  <:-  -^  "f  \\:>  -k\ 
and  ' '•*  "■*'  '*  I-..-.,...-  ,,,  ,it'tuiiU"«i  ''I  '1'^ 
iatsf  !    hail*  \n  H(M-i    r  im^'^, 

oalk^  ■  ^i-.T,     ^-^  ''  '*   ^'■^''■''  <i"'  "''^i' 

eloml.  which  i«  ii  :    ,  . 

to  deadan  the  vol 

cHvninion    in   tho    i  i   euitLini^nU, 

ciaJly  in  dry  mi^hh,  i  it  in  du«  to 

duet.      Large  eonllu^riitiudii,    like  fort*«t   (irvm, 

5\im  riae  to  a  tlcnm^   hluinh   hai^  which   may 
rifi  many  bandri*d  ntiU'^  from   the  burning 
ditlrlota  and  lant  many  dayi. 

Ra'self  popuhir  name  of  a  genua  Coryius  of 
ireoa  and  wliruba  of  th«»  farnily  Cupuhft-rar, 
Of  theae^  the  t\  ovritana  ami  C.  co/urnn  of 
Bliyo|w>  and  Aaia  prmliifN«  the  fllbert»  at  wi*ll 
Aa  -  ^   calM  oohniit 

nnd  r  only  aw  fiMnl, 

Imt  l'»r  iM«  <r  <>n      i  uc  iia^vi  uu«ii  ia  cxtvnaividv 


plan  tad  for  eopaea  In  Europe,  and  ylcldi  mat**- 
rial  for  hoopa,  burdtce,  ifunjMJwder,  etc.     The 


a  fine 


wild  hazel  and  U'akrd  hajAd  yield  nut«  antallcr 
II nd  nut  so  gooij  ati  thfUM^  of  the  KurtijM*aiK 

Ha 'fie  ton,  city  in  Luxerne  Co.,  Pa.;  IM>  m. 
XNW.  f  '  i»i  I  J  -ui  --  :,  ll^^  oenti'r  of  an  an- 
thrac-il'  f'>rty  working  tninea 

in  the   w..;..u  .  --f  %   -tit..   i...HniNil 

and  Haaleton  C$4*  r  m 

the  mining  usd  hi   ,  il 

road  nhopii,  fron  w«*rkf»»  and  iimnit(a«:Uif**9  of 
lM^*r,  aitk,  brmtma,  Itax,  macaroni,  and  burial 
caakeU     Pop.   n»(HJ)    15,771. 

HasTltt,  William,  177H-IH3<)!  V^  i-i,  crIUc; 
b.  Maidatone.     In  1793  became  in  the 

LTniUiiiiii  Collegt*  at  Haekn#*)\  Iraving 

it  'lift  time  to  ]iortrait  patniing.     Hltf 

ft  I  :\   production  waa  an  w»ay  "On  the 

Print i oh H  of  Human  Action**  (1805),  He  de- 
iivrrrtl  Icctitrea  on  mrioim  auhjertit  and  con- 
tributed   to  the   Kngli  ^.      He  waa 

one  of  thi*  higfient  *•-  ^ica  on  art 

nnd  drama.  Ilia  work.  mu^.M,  -  liaractem  of 
Sii .;.- M|ii»«re/*   **  View   of   the    Khglinh    Hlage/' 

L^.tun*-*  on  Krit'H-vh  r^Mt-^**  '*  Lecturt*!  on 
l.hL'h-!.  '  ■■  iM  I'    Wcj'.i  ^ire*  on  the  Lit- 

*riiinrr.  <.t   \\,.-   ih/.ir-.  *■/*  and  **  Life  of 

Napoleon  IJouii parte*/' 

Harlitt,  WiUiam  Cat—  '^^1-  ;  KngliaU 
ill,  b,  Londiin;  *'  >  rivil  ertiririfcr- 

iii^,  tut  aliandoneil  iL  i  ^A\lrv  and  arch*- 

ology,  Worku  includi^  **  HiPtorj-  of  the  Vi'ne- 
ttan  Republic/'  **  Warton'n  History  of  Kngliab 
Poetry/  with  large  attditton^;  **  Bibliograph' 
ical  Colh'etion*  and  Note*/*  ••igi»t  volume*, 
187(V-HHi4;  **  The  Livery  Companii*n  of  Urn 
don/*  **  CV»inii  of  Europe/'  and  **  t>ur  National 
Fa  it  ha  and  Cuatoma.** 

Head,  Barclay  Vtnciot,  IS44-  ;  Kngliah 
nu-  t  ;    b.    Ipwich:    keeper  ol  coina  at 

|J».  Mu«eitm    aft4»r     IHlKJ*    author    ol 


av- 


CoiJJUtl^v     vi      ijujuiia,        muu  ki*-*^*i*  im 
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nim.'*  an  pxhau»tivt*  historical  Burvey  of  the 
8cifmce  of  Greek  nuniigmiitics  and  the  etandard 
work  on  the  subject. 

Head,  Sir  Francia  Bond,  1793-1875;  English 
military  engineer;  b,  ii**iir  Rochester;  served 
with  the  Royal  Engineers  at  Waterloo;  at 
Fleurue  under  the  Prussian  general  SSiethen; 
retired  from  the  army  and  took  charge  of  a 
^old  and  silver  mining  com|jany  in  S.  America, 
In  1835  he  wan  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Upper  Canada,  where  he  suppressed  the  in- 
Hurreetion  of  1837,  far  which  service  he  wiia 
createtl  a  baronet.  His  puliHshed  works  include 
*' Life  of  Bruce/*  *' The  Defenceless  State  of 
Great  Britain,'*  "  The  Horse  and  his  Rider/' 
'*  The  Royal  Engineer/* 

Head'ache,  or  Cephalalgia  (B<^ffl-larjl-ft),  a 
syniptoui  of  many  difitasiH,  but  generally  not  a 
diHcase  of  itself/  The  various  neuralgic  pains 
about  the  face,  eyes,  or  cnrn  arc  not  hcudachti* 
in  the  strict  sense.  Brain  diseases  are  fre- 
quently attended  by  headache,  particularly 
when  the  mcmhranoiia  envelopes  are  involved. 
Violent  headaches  are  symptoms  in  meningitis 
and  brain  injnrii-s.  Tumors,  absee.si^es,  etc., 
fwmetinies  eauiit'  ticadafhcs  limited  to  the  area 
of  disease,  although  the  localization  of  the  pain 
to  a  particular  part  of  the  head  d«>c8  not  neee.H- 
sarilv  LiidicaU^  such  growths,  though  it  may  be 
a  valuable  aid  to  the  physician  in  determining 
the  cause  of  the  headache.  In  the  onset  of 
various  fevers,  such  a^^  typhoid,  and  during 
their  course,  headache  is  a  fre«iucnt  syniptoiiL 
So,  too,  in  more  protracted  illnesses,  generally 
accompanied  by  poisonous  matters  in  the  blood, 
fiuch  as  Bright's  disease  or  malaria.  Some  per- 
aoQB  othenvise  well  ore  suhjeet  to  headache'*, 
severe  or  trivial,  the  predisposition  being  often 
hereditary.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
form  called  migraine.  Periodical  headaches 
may  be  due  to  general  ner^Tiui*  disorder  (ir 
weakneae,  called  neurasthenia,  to  poor  blood, 
or  to  organic  diseases.  Headache  is  a  common 
effect  of  disordered  digestion.  Indiscretion  in 
diet  or  drinking  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  head 
pains,  sometimes  confined  to  the  forehead. 
Much  atteJition  has  l>een  given  to  disorders  of 
vision  as  a  cause  of  headache,  curt  being  ef- 
fected by  the  iiae  of  aui table  eyeglasses. 

In  many  headaches  the  cause  soon  becomes 
evident.  The  treatment  in  diverse.  In  one  case 
it  IS  directed  to  a  normal  condition  of  stomach 
or  bowels;  in  another  to  proper  action  of  the 
kidneys  or  other  excretory  channels,  and  in 
others  to  the  quieting  of  nervous  excitation, 
or  recuperation  from  ner\'0U8  fag.  Recurrent 
and  unusually  severe  headaches  must  always 
be  regarded  as  serious.  The  temporary  relief 
frniu  hpndarhe  obtained  by  taking  the  popular 
lirinea  is  dearly  bought,  for  their 
I  ii  !i  I  I  1 1  *  ly  due  to  their  depressing  effect 
on  n<*rvtfi  and  heart.  Many  deaths  have  rc- 
bulted    from   their  Uj*e. 

Head^'dress,  the  protection  or  omamentntion 
of  the  human  head  by  the  adjustment  of  the 
hair,  the  use  of  a  covering  of  any  wrt  worn 
u{ion  the  head  itself,  and  the  addition  of  jew- 
els, (lowers,  chains,  or  the  like;  or  any  of  th»»*ie. 
The  ^Tiriety  of  head  covering*^,  although  per- 
liaps   roughly   diviKible   iut<*  hoods,   cap^,    and 


hata,  is  indefinitely  great,  and  the  difTerent 
styles  of  deeoration  are  perhaps  as  numerous. 
The  Egyptians  in  antiquity  wore  thick  and 
elaborate  headdresjies,  as  the  sunny  climate  and 
low  latitude  of  the  country  would  make  neeea- 
sary,  but  not  hats  with  brim.s.  In  default  of 
these  they  used  h»x>ds  iitting  somewhat  closely 
to  the  head:  |>erukes  or  wigs,  probably  of 
horse  hair  or  tow,  and  large  high  caps,  the 
material  of  wbieh  la  often  doubtful.  The  larg- 
est  and  highest  are  cupola  sha|MMl.  and  are  as^ 
soeiate'i  with  the  royal  authority.  But  elab- 
orate dressings  of  the  natural  hair  were  also 
common  among  the  ladies  of  the  court.  Hair- 
dressing  among  the  Greeks  as  well  was  often 
very  elaborate,  and  in  early  times  men  as  well 
as  women  wore  their  hair  long  and  delicately 
braided. 

The  usual  haiige  of  royalty  among  Asiatic 
nations  was  the  simple  fillet  tied  around  the 
head,  the  diadvmai  and  a  similar  badge  waa 
employed  in  Ureeee.  Among  the  Greeks  cjijia 
of  cloth,  leather,  and  felt,  close  fitting  and 
conical,  were  worn,  both  alone  and  under  the 
helmet,  by  seamen,  meehaniew,  and  soldiers.  A 
hat  with  a  brim,  probably  always  of  felt,  and 
called  p^ta^o9,  given  to  hunters.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  genera]  custom  in  the  towns,  and  cs- 
peeially  with  the  wealthier  classes,  to  go  bare- 
headed. Among  the  Romans  nearly  the  sani< 
customs  prevaik^.  The  peeuliar  Roman  dri^sa, 
the  toga,  was  worn  with  the  head  bare.  But 
the  priests  wore  a  skullcap,  and  this,  with  a 
pointed  addition  like  a  spear  head,  was  their 
peculiar  badge;  a  soft  conical  cap  was  wurn 
by  artisans,  and  the  putting  of  this  pilcuB  upon 
a  slave's  head  was  one  ceremony  of  his  mann- 
nii'ssion.  In  general,  a  Roman  in  the  cit)^  went 
bareheaded,  but  on  all  necessary  occasions  he 
wore  hat  or  cup,  as  might  be  more  convenient. 
It  was  not  the  eiiLstom  among  men  of  the  Ro- 
man  world  at  any  time  to  dress  the  hair  elab- 
orately. On  the  other  hand  the  coiffurvs  of  the 
ladies  of  imperial  times  are  of  amazing  elab-^ 
oration  and  variety.^ 

The  Romans  gave  the  fillet  to  their  pj 
alone;  the  corona,  or  headdress  of  honor, 
given  to  the  successful  soldier  or  the  reaped 
citizen  as  a  s^yecial  reward.  Throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  the  hood  was  the  commonest  gar- 
ment of  the  mechanics,  field  laliorers,  and  toil- 
ing men  generally;  sometimes  small  and  tight, 
a  mere  cap,  sometimes  ample  and  of  heavy  ma- 
terial. One  reason  for  the  great  use  of  the 
hood  was  evidently  the  facility  with  which  it 
was  made  in  the  cottage,  whereas  a  hat  would 
require  a  more  skilled  kind  of  labor.  From 
the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century  veils  in 
various  forms  were  used.  Then  in  the  fifteenth 
century  came  a  contract  in  the  tall  or  spread- 
ing headpieces,  but  still  combined  with  veils. 
Taste  for  dainty  hairdre?*8Jng  prevailed 
throu^rhout  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
headdress  was  simple.  The  long  hair  worn  io 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cenlur)'  is 
well  known  to  us  from  the  familiar  [miH raits 
of  Charles  I  of  England.  The  hats  had  l>road 
and  drooping  brims.  With  the  English  Resto* 
ration  and  the  beginning  of  the  indep«*ndent 
reign  of  Ivouis  XIV,  at  Mazurin'j*  death  b«*gins 
the  reign  of  wiga  whicli  lasted  for  a  century. 
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In  the  first  yean  of  Louis  XVI,  when  the  taste 
in  furniture  and  decoration  generally  had  be- 
come much  more  severe,  the  ladies  undertook 
to  start  a  wholly  opposite  taste  in  headgear. 
The  mass  of  frizzled  and  powdered  hair  wound 
shout  with  ribbons,  stuclc  with  plumes  and 
flowers,  and  with  jewels  on  occasion,  reached 
a  height  of  a  foot  or  more  above  the  head,  and 
ws8  even  higher  when  the  semblance  of  a  cap 
of  gauze  was  combined  with  it,  or  a  little  hat 
or  a  cluster  of  feathers  was  set  upon  it. 

Headleyt  Joel  Tyler,  1813-07;  American  his- 
torian; b.  Walton,  N.  Y.;  held  a  pastorate  in 
the  i'resbyterian  church  at  Stockbndge,  Mass. ; 
became  assiHtant  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  1840,  and  Secretary  of  State  for  New 
York,  186&-57;  published  '^Napoleon  and  his 
Marshals,"  "  WsMhington  and  his  Generals,'' 
"  History  of  the  Second  War  between  England 
nnd  the  United  SUtes,"  '<  The  Great  Rebellion/' 
etc. 

Headley,  Phineat  Camp,  1810-1003;  Amer- 
ican author;  b.  Waltcm,  N.  Y.;  admitted  to 
the  hnr,  1H47,  and  later  held  pastorates  in 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational  churches.  His 
publications  include  **  Historical  and  Descrip- 
tive Sketches  of  the  Women  of  the  Bible," 
••  Life  of  the  Emprens  Josephine,"  "  Hero  Boy, 
or  Life  of  General  Grant,"  "  Life  of  Ericsson," 
bifwraphies  of  Sheridan  and  Farragut,  *' Life 
of  Maj.-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,"  "  Life  of  Gen. 
r.  S.  (Jrant."  "Court  and  Camp  of  David," 
and  ••  Public  Men  of  To-day." 

Health,  that  condition  of  living  bodies  in 
which  the  blood  and  tissues  are  in  the  state  of 
integrity  and  functional  activity  inherent  in 
their  normal  constitution.  All  of  the  structures 
arc  incessantly  undergoing  change,  owing  to 
the  waHte  and  renewal  of  their  ultimate  ele- 
ments, the  celU.  There  is  in  the  constitution 
of  thew  elements  a  tendency  to  development 
and  a  tendency  to  decay.  Ujion  their  develop- 
ment de|)end  the  growth  and  maintenance  of 
the  organism,  while  in  their  decay  we  have 
their  destruction  after  they  have  performed 
their  proper  functions.  In  the  young  the  tend- 
ency to  development  is  greatest,  and  the  re- 
sult is  gro\>'th :  in  the  middle  aged  these  forces 
are  balanced,  and  the  structures  are  maintained 
in  bulk  and  symmetrj' ;  in  the  later  periods  the 
tendency  to  decay  predominates  and  the  or- 
ganism wastes,  and  at  length  falls  into  in- 
evitable decay  and  death.  So  infinitely  numer- 
ous are  the  'elementary  parts,  and  so  various 
snd  powerful  the  causes  which  impair  their 
integrity  and  prevent  their  functions,  that 
there  must  be  abnormal  conditions  constantly 
occurring  which  do  not  sufficiently  impair 
^t^u^tu^e  and  function  to  enable  us  to  appreci- 
ate the  deviation  from  the  natural  standard. 
It  in  only  wlien  chanfrt»H  in  structure  and  func- 
tion are  so  jrreat  sh  to  Ik*  detected  by  the  means 
which  w<*  employ  for  inventigation  that  we  can 
decide  that  a  condition  of  health  does  not  exist. 

Health  Laws,  laws  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  the  aetH  of  private  citir^nn  in  order  to  pro- 
tiTt  the  hwilth  of  the  conuiiunity.  The  cnief 
inattern  w>  n*>rulat<Hl  are  adulteration  of  food, 
Ii«|Uor,  and  dru^s ;  the  location  and  use  of  ceme- 


teriea,  and  the  interment  of  the  dead;  dralna 
and  sewen;  the  selling  of  drugs  and  liquon; 
hospitals;  the  cleaning  of  the  streets;  the  sup- 
ply of  water;  sanitary  regulation  of  hotds, 
dwellings,  and  lodging  houses;  mulation  of 
workshops,  factories,  and  mines,  both  as  to 
sanitation  and  as  to  employment  of  children 
therein ;  prevention  and  abatement  of  nuisances 
and  of  trades  offensive  to  the  public  comfort; 
regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine;  treat- 
ment of  infectious  oiseases ;  and  the  use  of  pub- 
lic parks  and  baths.  Such  laws  are  most 
numerous  and  of  chiefest  importance  in  thickly 
settled  coomiunities,  where  the  acts  of  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  community  necessarily 
closely  affect  the  condition  and  welfare  of  the 
fellow  inhabitants. 

The  power  of  a  government  or  bodjr  politie 
to  regulate  the  acts  affecting  the  public  health 
comes  under  the  head  of  police  power,  which 
is  an  inherent  power  in  every  dvilised  com- 
munity. The  most  complete  statute  providing 
for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health  of  a 
community  is  the  Public  Health  Act  of  Great 
BriUin  passed  in  1875  (SS-30  Vict,  cap.  55). 
Such  statutes  are  generally  in  force  in  the 
various  states  of  the  U.  S.  The  most  complete 
act  in  the  U.  &  Is  that  of  the  sUte  and  local 
government  in  the  state  and  city  of  New  York, 
where  a  state  health  board  ¥ras  created  in 
1880,  and  continued  under  the  law  of  180S, 
known  as  the  Public  Health  Law.  Health  laws 
usually  provide  for  general  sanitary  authoritiea 
known  as  boards  of  nealth,  who  are  vested  with 
a  discretionary  power,  more  or  less  restricted* 
for  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations  topro- 
tect  the  health  of  the  community.  See  Irn 
Food  Laws. 


Healy  (h5'll),  Oeoxge  Peter  AtasaaAer,  1806- 
04;  American  historical  and  portrait  painter; 
b.  Boston;  "Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne"  is  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston ;  portraits  of  James  Bu- 
chanan and  Abraham  Lincoln  are  in  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery,  Washington. 

Healy,  Timothy  Michad,  1855-  ;  Irish 
politican;  b.  Bantry;  was  active  in  the  Land 
Leasue  movement;  spoke  in  the  principal  dties 
of  the  U.  8.  in  behalf  of  the  movement,  1881- 
82;  admitted  to  the  Irish  bar,  1884;  opposed 
the  leadership  of  Parnell,  1801,  and  of  Dillon, 
1806:  member  of  Parliament  after  1888  fnm 
Wexford,  Monaghan,  Londondeny,  and  Long- 
ford ;  author  of  **  A  Word  for  Ireland "  and 
text-books  on  the  Land  Acts. 

Heap,  David  Porter,  1843-  ;  American 
engineer;  b.  San  Stefano,  Turkey;  graduated 
at  West  Point,  1864;  served  in  the  engineer 
corps  in  the  Civil  War,  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  After  the  war  engaged  in  the  eon- 
struction  of  fortifications  and  unprovement  of 
harbors;  explored  the  Yellowstone  Park  region, 
1871 :  had  charge  of  the  engineering  section  of 
the  War  Department  exhibit  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Centennial ;  represented  the  U.  8.  at  the 
raris  Congress  of  Electricians,  1881;  briga- 
dier general  and  retired,  1005.  He  has  jpiib- 
lished  "  History  of  the  Application  of  the  Elec- 
tric Light  to  Lighting  the  Coasts  of  France,** 
**Klectrical  Appliances  of  the  Present  Day," 
and  **  Ancient  and  Ifodem  Lights." 
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Heard  Island,  island  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
lying  SE,  of  Kergiiekn*a  Land;  about  24  nau- 
tical  m.  lung  and  9  broad;  highest  point 
(Kai»er  Wilhelni  Peak)  ia  about  6,000  ft. 
high;  wtts  discovered  by  Capt.  Heard,  1863* 
Vessels  from  the  U,  S,  and  other  countrtea 
have  here  collected  large  amounts  of  the  oil 
of  sea  elephants  and  the  amalkr  seals. 

Hearing.    See  Eab. 

Heam,  Lafcadio  (Japanese  name^  Yakumo 
KoiZLMi),  1850-Ii»04;  AngloJapantsae  author; 
b»  Leucadia,  Ionian  Islands,  of  Irish  and  Gret^k 
parentage;  settled  in  the  U.  S.,  1869;  became 
a  printer  and  journalist  in  New  Orleans;  went 
to  Japan,  IBW;  became  a  subject  of  that  em- 

r lire  J  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  in  the 
mperial  Univ.,  Tokyo,  1896-1903;  published 
*' Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,"  **  Gleanings 
in  Buddha  Fields,"  "  Kotto,  or  Japanese  Cu- 
rios," "Japan;  an  Attempt  at  Interpretation/* 
**  Stray  Leaves  from  Strange  Literature,"  and 
other  works. 

Hear'say  ET'idence^  literally,  evidence  con- 
sisting of  what  one  has  been  told  by  others. 
The  term  is  used^  however^  in  a  wider  sense 
to  include  any  evidence  not  based  on  facts  with 
which  the  w^itness  is  personally  cognixunt,  but 
on  what  he  has  learned  from  the  act  or  narra- 
tion of  another.  With  few  exceptions,  hear- 
say evidence  is  Inadmissible.     See  Evidence. 

Heart,  hollow  muscular  organ,  the  center  of 
the  circulat«5ry  apparatus,  situated  within  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  giving  origin  to  the  ar- 
teries  and  receiving  the  termination  of  the 
veins.  The  human  heart  is  conical,  with  its 
base  on  the  median  line  of  the  body,  its  point 
directed  downward,  forward,  and  to  the  left, 
reaching  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  sixth  rib.  The  adult  organ  ia  about  5  in. 
long  and  34  in,  thick,  with  an  average  weight 
of  a  little  less  than  10  oz. 

The  heart  is  inclosed  in  a  nicmbranons  sac, 
the  pericarfiium.  This  consists  of  two  por- 
tion b«  First  there  is  a  large  bag  of  fibrous 
tissue  which  is  attached  to  the  great  vessels 
at  the  root  of  the  heart  and  spreads  out  below 
into  a  sac  of  considerable  size.  This  is  the 
parietal  layer  of  the  pericardium,  and  incloses 
the  heart,  covered  by  a  thin,  smooth  membrane* 
the  visceral  pericardium,  which  is  ref!ect*'d  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  parietal  pericardium, 
which  it  also  lines.  Thus  there  is  formed  a 
cavity,  faced  with  a  smooth  serous  membrane, 
which  secretes  a  small  quantity  of  clear  tSuid, 
and  thus  prevents  friction  in  the  actioa  of  the 
heart.  The  outer  or  parietal  pericardium  is  in 
relation  with  the  median  surfaces  of  the  lungs 
and  below  with  the  diaphragm,  to  which  it  is 
attached  by  a  ligament. 

In  man  and  all  the  warm-blooded  vertebrate 
animals  the  heart  consists  of  two  lateral 
halves,  right  and  loft,  wholly  separated  by  a 
partition;  the  right  half  receiving  the  venous 
III  nod  derived  from  the  general  circulation  and 
sending  it  to  the  lungs,  the  left  half  receiving 
the  arterialiRed  blood  from  the  lungs  and  send- 
ing it  into  the  arterial  system,  to  be  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  body.  Each  half  consists 
of  two  cavities  communicating  with  each  other, 


called  respectively  the  **  auricle  "  and  the  **  ven- 
tricle."   The  auricle  is  the  smaller  and  thinner, 
receiving   the   bhxMl   directly    from    the    veina^i 
while  the  ventricle  is  the  larger  and  stronger^' 
receiving  the  blood  from  the  auricle  and  dis* 
charging  it  into  the  corresponding  artery. 

The  descending  or  superior  vena  cava  and 
the  ascending  or  inferior  vena  cava  empty  their 
contents  together  into  the  right  auricle,  which 
in  contracting  forces  the  venous  blood  through 
the   tricuspid   valve    into   the    right   ventricle. 


Heaut  akd  Lasoe  Bixwd-vesbels. 

The  tricuspid  valve  consists  of  three  portions, 
as  its  name  indicates,  and  is  held  in  position 
by  strong  tendinous  cords,  running  from  its 
edge  and  under  surface  to  the  inner  wall  of  the 
ventricle. 

The  pulmonary  artery,  carrying  venous  bloo 
from  the  right  ventricle,  and  the  aorta,  carry* 
ing  arterial  blood  from  the  left  ventricle,  hav 
each  at  their  origin  a  valve  formed  by  three 
half-moon  shaped  flaps,  and  called  the  semi- 
lunar valve.  This  shuts  by  the  reaction  of 
the  blood  sent  into  the  arteries  by  the  pow- 
erful closing  of  the  ventricle.  The  pulmonary 
veins,  carrying  arterial  or  aerated  blood  fromi 
the  lungs^  empty  into  the  left  auricle,  whicli 
opens  into  the  left  ventricle  through  the  mitral 
valve,  aimilar  in  general  construction  to  the 
tricuspid^  except  that  it  has  two  cusps  or 
sheets,  and  some  resemblance  to  a  bishop's 
miter. 

The  action  of  the  heart  consists  in  an  alter- 
nate contraction  (called  systole)  and  relaxa- 
tion (diastole),  by  which  at  one  instant  it 
receives  the  blood  from  the  veins  and  at  an- 
other propels  it  into  the  arterial  system.  In 
this  process  the  two  auricles,  right  and  left, 
contract  simultaneously;  and  tlie  two  ventri- 
cles subsequently  contract,  also  at  the  same 
instant  with  each  other.  Still  the  auricular 
and  ventricular  contractions  are  not  distinctly 
and  separately  alternate  with  each  other»  to 
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the  same  extent  as  the  strokes  of  the  two  pis- 
tons of  a  force  pump.  The  action  of  the  heart 
rather  consists  in  a  single  continuous  contrac- 
tion, which  begins  at  the  auricle  and  thence 
runs  forward  to  terminate  at  the  ventricle. 
The  heart's  action  is  always  purely  involun- 
tary, and  its  persistency,  especially  in  cold- 
blooded animals,  is  remarkable;  it  continues 
to  beat  in  some  oases  for  many  hours  after 
it  has  been  removed  from  the  animal. 

Before  birth  the  heart  beaU  140  to  150  times 
a  minute,  during  the  first  year  125-136,  durins 
the  third  year  95-100,  between  the  eighth  and 
fourteenth  years  85-90,  in  adult  life  about 
seventy -two,  and  in  old  age  the  pulse  again  be- 
comes rapid.  The  position  of  standing,  sitting, 
or  lying  has  an  enect  on  the  rapidity  of  the 
pultM>,  Hince  it  influences  the  amount  of  work 
the  heart  lias  to  do.  The  female  pulse  is  more 
rapid  than  the  male.  The  heart  has  three 
nerve  ganglions  in  its  walls  which,  respective- 
ly, drive  the  heart  (motor  ganglion),  quicken 
its  impulse  (accelerating  gangnon),  and  pre- 
vent it  from  beating  too  fast  (inhibiting  gan- 
glion). The  accelerators  and  pneumogastric 
nerves  which  have  their  rise  at  tlio  base  of  the 
brain  govern  these  ganglia.  For  if  the  pneu- 
mogastric nerve  be  cut,  the  uncontrolled  ac- 
tion of  the  ganglion  in  the  heart  wall  will 
produce  a  very  rapid  pulse.  The  quickened 
pulse  due  to  disturbance  of  the  nervous  bal- 
ance from  any  cause  is  familiar  to  all. 

Heart,  Diseas'et  of  the.  The  diseaaes  of  the 
heart  are:  (1)  inflammatory  affections;  (2) 
organic  diseaiies,  or  structural  lesions;  and  (3) 
functional  dinorder.  The  inflammatory  affec- 
tions are  diMtinguished  according  to  the  par- 
ticular structure  inflamed.  Inflanunation  of 
the  serouH  membrane  which  covers  the  organ 
and  lim>fl  the  heart  sac  (pericardium)  is  called 
pericarditis.  Inflammation  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  cavities  of  the  organ  (endocardium) 
is  calle<l  endocarditis.  Inflammation  of  the 
suhntance  of  the  organ  (muscular  and  con- 
mvlive  tissue)  is  called  myocarditis  or  car- 
ditis. The  organic  diseases  or  structural  le- 
sions relate,  flrst,  to  the  valves  and  orifices,  and 
socimd,  to  the  walls  of  the  organ.  Valvular 
leiiionii  are  generally  seated  in  the  left  side 
of  the  heart,  being  either  mitral  or  aortic,  or 
both.  Tlie  various  changes  produce  their  evil 
n^Hults  cliiefly  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  affect- 
ing the  valveM  so  as  to  render  them  more  or 
le*!*  inc<>ni|M>tent  to  p*»rform  their  functions, 
and  diininiMliing  the  size  of  the  mitral  or  aortic 
oriflce  84)  as  to  product*  more  or  less  obstruc- 
tion to  the  ]>aA!Mige  of  blood. 

The  sound  of  the  bIoo<l  current  passing 
through  the  narrowe<l  opening  or  rushing  back 
throiigli  tlie  im|H»rfiH'tIy  cloHtni  valves  can  be 
diHtinguiHhtMl  )>y  means  of  the  stethoscope. 
Kniarp'inent  of  the  heart  is  of  two  kinds: 
from  increaHe  of  muiieular  structure,  and  from 
increaHe<l  Hire  of  tlie  cavititm.  The  first  is 
called  hy{N*rtrophy ;  the  B<KH)nd,  dilatation. 
Knlargement  from  liyiM»rtrophy  is  the  result  of 
an  abnormal  growth  of  the  muscular  struc- 
ture. cauM(><l  by  undue  exercini*  of  the  organ 
to  <»verconie  olmt ruction.  Atrophy  is  the  re- 
verse of  hypertrophy,  the  adult  heart  being 


sometimes  redueed  to  4}  oc  Fatty  dcMensni- 
tioo  of  the  heart  is  a  disease  in  whien  there 
is  a  substitution  of  fat  for  the  muscular  tis- 
sue; a  replacement  rather  than  mere  deposit. 
This  produces  weakening,  which  may  result  in 
rupture.  Dilatation  involves  weakness  of  the 
heart,  and  its  ability  to  propel  the  blood 
through  the  arteries  is  lessened  in  proportion 
as  the  heart  is  dilated.  Under  functional  dis- 
orders are  embraced  all  kinds  of  disturbed  no- 
tion occurring  irrespective  of  either  inflamma- 
tion or  any  structural  lesion.  A  frequent  form 
is  palpitation,  oonsisting  of  violent  or  tumultu- 
ous action,  of  which  tne  patient  is  distress- 
ingly conscious,  but  which  is  really  devoid  of 
dukger.  Frequent  intermittency  of  the  heart's 
action  is  another  form.  Functional  disorder 
usually  causes  great  anxiety  and  apprehension, 
patients  thinking  that  there  must  he  organie 
disease.  It  may  be  caused  by  mental  ezeite- 
ment  and  depression;  by  the  immoderate  use 
of  tobacco,  dyspeptic  derangement,  or  improper 
habits;  by  gout,  by  ansmia,  and  by  an  irritaUe 
constitutional  tendency.  Counting  from  yoath 
to  age,  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  has  any 
disease  or  defect  of  the  heart. 

HeartSy  a  card  game,  usually  played  by  four 

Eersons.  The  whole  pack  is  dealt,  each  player 
olding  thirteen  cards.  The  first  player  leads, 
the  rest  folk>w  suit,  and  the  hignest  card  of 
the  suit  wins  the  trick.  When  all  thirteen 
tricks  have  been  played,  each  player  puts  one 
chip  in  the  pool,  for  eaeh  heart  eara  he  has 
taken.  The  pool  is  then  divided  as  may  be 
agreed;  one  cnip  may  be  drawn  down  by  eaeh 
pUyer  for  each  heart  not  taken  by  him  in  the 
game.  If  he  has  no  hearts  he  takes  thirteen 
chips,  if  five  hearts  eight  chips,  ete. 

Heat,  pqralarly,  the  state  of  a  body  that 
produces  a  certain  well-known  effect  on  the 
nerves  of  temperature,  or,  sometimes,  a  sub- 
stance itself  when  in  that  condition  (as  when 
we  sa^  "  the  heat  is  coming  from  the  register,** 
meaninff  the  hot  air)  or  sometimes  again  the 
state  of  the  organism  when  feeling  toe  effect 
noted  above,  as  when  we  say  *'my  hand  is 
hot"  (meaning  that  its  nerves  register  a  sen- 
sation of  higher  temperature),  raentilleally, 
heat  is  a  form  of  energy  possessed  by  material 
bodies  or  by  the  ether  between  them.  When  a 
body  is  able  to  produce  the  well-known  sensa- 
tion or  effects  of  heat  when  touehed»  the  heat 
is  called  tnwtb/e;  when  the  energy  is  potential, 
the  heat  is  called  latent-,  when  it  is  in  transit 
from  one  body  to  another  through  specs,  it  is 
called  radiant.  Heat  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  a  substance  in  itself,  to  which  the  name 
'* caloric"  was  given;  it  is  now  explained  on 
the  so-called  dynamic  theory,  whicn  supposes 
all  bodies  to  be  made  up  of  molecules  in  mo- 
tion.   Abodyis''hot"or*'cool''asthe( 


of  this  motion,  which  is  due  to  the  velocity  of 
the  molecules,  is  greater  or  less.  The  radia- 
tion of  heat  into  space  is  merely  the  stirring 
up  of  waves  in  the  ether — waves  that  are  Iden- 
tical with  thoee  of  light  and  with  the  electrical 
waves  used  in  wireless  telemphy.  Light  waves 
are  simply  heat  waves  so  short  that  tncy  affect 
the  eye:  electrical  waves  are  too  long  to  affect 
any  of  the  sense  organs  directly.    On  the  rs* 
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L-ent  electric  theory  of  matter,  atoms  are  made 
up  of  cloctrMns  or  electric  piirticles»  iind  the 
short  ligJit  uniJ  hent  wnveK  are  eJc-ctric  iliaturb- 
ancca  as  truly  tkd  the  longer  **  llertziau  "  waves^ 

That  heat  is  a  form  of  energ)^  was  flrat 
sliown  between  1842  ami  1S49  by  -several  inde- 
pendent investigators,  notably  by  Dr.  Mayer, 
a  Gernmu  physician,  who  proved  it  from  the- 
oreticnl  conaiderationa,  and  by  Mr.  Joule,  of 
Manchester,  England^  who  demonstrated  prae-  I 
tically  that  the  ai>parent  disappear  a  nee  of  a 
eertnin  amount  of  ineH^banicaE  energy  always 
eorresjionded  to  the  appearance  of  an  equiva 
lent  of  heat.  Stated  in  numbers,  772  foot 
pounds  of  work  correspond  to  a  British  heat 
Uiiit  (an  amount  of  heat  sufficient  to  cause 
a  rise  of  temperature  of  one  Fahrenheit  de- 
gree in  a  pound  of  water).  This  numljer 
772  ia  called  the  **  dynamic  etiuivaleut  *"  of 
heat  Engtish  meu&ures*  The  study  of  heat 
embraces  ( 1  \  that  of  the  paaaage  of  bodies 
fr«>m  one  stAte  to  another  at$  heat  is  ab- 
sorbed or  given  out  and  {'!}  that  of  radiant 
heat,  or  the  passage  of  heat  energj^  from  body 
to  body  at  a  distance. 

Bodies  exist  in  three  states,  solid,  liquid^ 
or  gaseous,  according  to  the  amount  of  heat 
that  they  contain.  Heat  given  to  a  H<ilid  body 
raises  its  temperature  until  the  melting  point 
is  reach wl,  when  the  energy  is  entirely  occu- 
pied in  turning  it  into  a  liquid.  Wlien  it  has 
wholly  liquetied.  the  temperature  continues  t<» 
rise  until  the  boiling  point  is  reached,  when 
It  again  becomes  stationury.  After  the  hviIp- 
stanoe  has  wholly  vaporized,  the  temperature 
of  the  vapor  may  then  rise  indefinitely.  Dur- 
ing the  processes  of  melting  and  vaporization, 
the  heat  communicated  is  said  to  become  **  la- 
tent/* It  appears  again  as  the  body  cools,  when 
it  is  condensing  to  liquid  form,  and  when  it  is 
solidifying.  Familiar  examples  of  these  phe- 
uoniuiia  are  s<"eu  in  the  case  of  water,  which, 
thtHigli  iii|iiid  at  ordinary  temperaturea,  often 
asjiunies  the  solid  form  (ice)  and  the  gaseous 
(sU^am).  The  fact  that  heat  is  a  form  of  en- 
ergj',  convertible  into  other  forma,  is  called  the 
**  first  law  of  thermodynamics,"  It  is  a  phase 
of  the  law  of  ctmservation  of  energy.  Tbe  so- 
called  **  second  law/'  which  has  been  variously 
stated,  is  a  phase  of  the  law  of  ''  dissipation 
of  energy  **  and  expresses  the  fact  that  heat 
cannot  of  itself  pass  from  a  cooler  to  a  hotter 
body.  As  enunciated  by  Clausius,  it  states 
that  the  capacity  of  a  body  for  doing  work  by 
its  heat  is  proportional  to  its  absolute  tern- 
peratiire.  This  is  the  temperature  measured 
from  a  tero  point  representing  the  temperature 
of  a  body  whose  particles  had  come  to  rest 
among  themselves. 

All  bodies  are  not  increased  by  tbe  same 
amount  in  temperature  by  an  equal  aocesalon 
of  heat.  The  number  of  heat  units  rec]uircd 
to  raise  the  unit  of  muss  one  degrtn*  represents 
what  18  called  the  apvcilic  heat  of  the  sub- 
stance in  question.  This  is  not  a  coustunt 
quantity,  but  generally  increases  somewhat 
with  the  tempera ture»  Besides  causing  change 
of  state,  as  mentione*!  above,  heat  causes  ntoat 
bodies  to  expand.  The  amount  by  which  the 
length  of  a  unit  bar  increases  for  a  rise  in 
temperature  of  one  degree  is  known  as  the  co- 


cfHoient  of  expansion.  This  property  of  ex- 
pansion is  utilized  ft>r  the  measurement  of  tem- 
perature. The  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  is  the 
temperature  at  which  the  change  from  liquid 
to  gaa  occurs  within  the  mass  of  the  liquid 
itself,  and  depends  on  the  pressure  abovi«  the 
liquid  surface.  Water  l>oils  under  ordinary  at- 
mospheric pressure  at  212°  F.,  but  as  the  pres- 
piure  is  reduced,  the  boiling  point  is  lowered* 

Heat  may  paaa  from  one  place  to  another 
in  tliree  ways:  ro</mfioH,  by  wave  motion  in 
the  ether;  eoiiduvtiotu  by  transfer  of  moleeular  | 
motion  from  ouc  point  to  another  of  the  same 
substance  or  another  in  contact  with  it,  and 
convection,  or  actual  motion  of  the  heated  sutk- 
stance  itself,  especially  in  gases  or  liquids. 
Bodies  may  be  good  or  bad  conductors  of  heat; 
among  the  former  are  tbe  metals;  among  the 
latter  most  liquids  and  gasea.  A  liquid  heated 
under  very  high  pressure  may  assume  a  '*  crit- 
ical "  state  in  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  in  an 
intermediahle  condition  between  the  gaseous 
and  liquid  states.  A  substance  above  tlie  crit* 
ical  point  pos?, eases  the  properties  of  a  gas  ex- 
cept that  it  cannot  be  liquefied  by  increasing  ; 
the  pressure  alone.  Gases  once  reganlod  as 
unliquefiable  were  sti  because  above  the  critical 
point  at  ordinary  triiiperatures.  By  lowering 
their  temperatures  sulliciently  they  have  now 
Imvu    liquefied    under    pressure.      See    Fukl; 

Heath,  William,  1737-1814;  American  mili- 
tary otlioer;  b.  Roxbury,  Mass.;  was  a  farmer 
when  he  was  appointed  brigadier  in  the  ion* 
tinental  army,  June  22,  1775;  and,  .\ugust, 
lllW,  became  major  generaL  lie  was  stationed 
in  the  highlands  near  King's  Bridge,  N.  Y., 
1770;  transferred  to  Boston,  1777;  was  again 
on  the  Hudson  from  1770  till  the  close  of  the 
war;  was  the  last  surviving  major  general  of 
the  revohitionarv  array,  and  published  his 
**  Memoirs/'   1708* 

Heath,  or  Heath'er,  common  name  of  plants 
of  the  genua  erica,  which  contains  about  400 
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Europe,  a  few  of  N.  Europe,  and  one  of  N. 
America.  While  some  of  tne  African  species 
form  shrubs  8  or  10  ft.  high,  those  of  N.  poun- 
tries  arc  low,  much  branched  shrubs,  seldom 
exceeding  a  foot.  The  genus  erica  comprises 
8p«*cif*s  of  great  beaut^',  even  the  most  humble 
of  them  being  attractive,  and  is  the  type  of  a 
large  order,  the  ericacew  or  the  heath  family, 
noted  for  the  showv  character  of  many  of  its 
gf*nera,  about  fifty  in  number  including  rhodo- 
dendron^ ozalea,  kalmia,  andromcda,  and  others 
well  known  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and 
highly  prized  as  ornamental  plants. 

Heat'stroke.    See  Sunbtboke. 

Heay'en,  the  blue  vault  apparently  over- 
arching the  earth;  also  the  r<^ion  of  clouds; 
also  the  unknown  and  idealised  regions  above 
the  first.  The  tMigans  assisted  their  conception 
of  lu'Hven  as  the  abo<le  of  gods  by  imagining 
snni«»  mountain  (Olvmnus  with  the  Greeks, 
Mt.  M«*ru  with  the  llindus)  as  towering  above 
the  cloudrt  an<i  Huntaining  the  dwellings  of  the 
iniinortalrt.  The  HobrewH,  however,  rose  above 
thiM  mat4>rial  conception  of  heaven  and  recog- 
n\7AH\  tlio  nmnii>rf*M4*nce  of  iUxl  (Psalm  cxxxix). 
VUkviy  uiaiikinil  Hhrank  from  claiming  a  right, 
uftvr  death,  of  dwelling  with  the  gods;  and 
<>vcn  in  the  Old  Tt^Htament  the  dead  are  viewed 
aM  deHct^nding  into  the  vague  and  joyless  realm 
of  shtH>l  (Job  X,  21-22)  which  conception  the 
(tre«>kH  teni|M»rtHi  to  the  **  Klysian  Fields,"  while 
the  other  races  had  their  "happy  hunting 
gmundri/*  <»r  "  IhIi^m  of  the  Blessed.'  Occasion- 
ally, a  hen)  or  king  might  rise  after  death  to 
lie  a  god,  in  Olympus  or  Valhalla,  but  heaven 
waM  not  n'ganifKi  aH  the  lot  of  common  people. 
ProlMibly  tiniler  IVrnian  influence  the  hope  of 
immortality  gradually  developed  among  the 
.TewH,  until  in  the  Christian  conception  the 
lift*  after  death  iH  fortMthadowed  as  a  substan* 
tial  and  f>iiilMHli(Hl  reality,  sm  a  citizenship  in 
a  kingdom  of  redo^^med  mankind,  with  its  eter- 
nal alKHle  in  a  Hpliere  of  iUi  own,  a  new  earth, 
to  which  ChriHt  han  already  aiw^ended.  Christ 
d«H'larei<  that  the  ntute  of  the  risen  dead  shall 
Ik»  eventually  om»  with  that  of  the  angels. 
While  in  the  A|KX!aIyprte,  the  New  Jerusalem, 
in  descrilHHl  ah  coming  down  from  heaven  upon 
«>arth,  lion*  to  abide,  but  pure,  uncorruptible, 
and  heavenly.    S<»e  Hell;  PrBGATOBY, 

Heaves,  or  Brolcen  Wind,  a  disease  of  the 
hnrHi\  the  nature  of  whieh  i«  not  well  un- 
dtTMttxxl,  thoujrh  it  is  characterized  by  dif- 
ficulty in  the  act  of  expiration,  the  horse  mak- 
ing a  HpaMintHlic  efl'ort  to  exiH»l  the  air  from 
the  InngM.  The  AvniptoniH  are  lH»Ht  ol>served 
when  the  horM<*  i»  exercijMHl.  the  breathing  be- 
nmiinjr  lalK)nHl.  the  noHtriU  dilatcMl.  the  eyes 
IthKMUhot.  showing  inipi^rfect  purification  of 
bl«HKl  in  the  lungtt.  .\  broken- win<led  horse  has 
a  l>a<l  hoUow  cough.  When  the  animal  is  op- 
])n>HHed  by  work,  the  pnlf»e  in  excessively  rapid 
and  the  heart  lM»at>«  enerjretically.  From  this 
circuniJitanee  it  is  reganltnl  by  some  as  a  dis- 
ea»«4'  of  the  heart.  lx»w-bnHl  horses  are  espe- 
cially lial>h>  to  broken  wind  if  finl  <m  innutri- 
tioiiM  and  bulky  f«Mxl.  an<I  at  the  same  time 
kept  at  hard  wl>rk.  The  treatment  is  unsatis- 
faet<»ry.  an<l  we  ran  only  ho]>e  for  palliation 
by  kifping  tin*  alimentary  canal  in  order,  ad- 


ministering occasional  pursativM,  and  feeding 
on  a  proper  quantity  of  the  beat  oata,  which 
ahoold  always  be  bruised;  also  allowing  the 
beat  hay  in  spare  Quantities — 10  to  12  lbs. 
daily.    The  hay  should  be  out  and  wet    Fresh 

Ksaa  in  its  season  is  the  proper  food.    Dusty 
y  and  dry  meal  aa  food  should  capeoially  be 
avoided. 

Ha^  in  Greek  mythok)gv,  the  goddeta  of 

S>uth  and  the  cupbearer  and  attendant  of  the 
lymnian  goda.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Zeua 
and  Hera»  and  the  wife  of  Heraelea. 

He'ber,  SacfauJd,  178S-1826;  S&gllah  biah- 
op;  b.  Maefaa,  Cbeahire;  at  age  of  seven  had 
tranalated  Phwirus  into  Engl£ih  vtn^i  stud- 
ied at  Oxford;  wrote  his  priie  poem  ^Palea- 
tine,**  1803;  became  rector  of  Hodnet,  Shrop- 
ahire,  1800;  edited  the  works  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, with  a  life,  1810-22;  oonaeeratad  Bishop 
of  Calcutta,  1823,  and  until  his  death  waa  oc- 
cupied with  the  duties  of  his  oflloe.  A  complete 
collection  of  his  hvmna  appeared,  1827.  HIa 
**  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  tlie  Upper 
Provinces  of  India,  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,** 
was  also  posthumous. 

Hibert  (A-bftr'),  Lovit  Philippeu  18CM>-  ; 
Canadian  sculptor;  b.  Ste.  Sophie  d'Halifaz, 
Province  of  Quebec  He  designed  several  pub- 
lic statuea  erected  in  Ottawa  and  Montreal; 
also  executed  several  historical  statutea  for 
the  legisUtive  buildings  in  Quebec.  In  1884 
the  government  of  Cimada  awarded  him  the 
Confederation  medaL 

Holnwwy  language  belonging  to  tha  ao-called 
Canaanitic  branch  of  the  Sonitic  languagea. 
In  richnesa  and  development  it  ezceeda  all  oUier 
Semitic  tongues  except  the  Arabic.  It  is  defi- 
cient in  grammatical  technicalitiea,  eapeeially 
in  mooda  and  tenses,  and  eonaequently  aome- 
what  in  precision;  but  in  euphony,  brevity,  and 

rer  it  is  hardly  excelled  by  any  language, 
ita  full  purity  it  appeara  in  the  earlier 
books  of  the  Bible,  in  the  medieval  poetry  of 
Judah  Hallevi,  Kben  Exra,  etc.,  and  in  the  mod- 
em poema  of  Wessely  and  othera.  The  proae 
writings  posterior  to  the  Babylonish  captivity 
are  generally  tinged  with  Aramaisms,  especial- 
ly the  Mishnah,  while  the  mixed  idiom  of  tha 
Gemara  may  be  termed  Chaldaic.  Three  kinda 
of  Hebrew  alphabeta  are  now  in  use:  the 
square,  also  called  tfan  Aasjrian  (properly 
Babylonian),  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
b^  Ezra,  the  most  common  in  print;  the  rab- 
binical or  medieval,  used  chiefly  in  oonunen- 
taries  and  notes;  and  the  cursive,  in  writing. 
The  most  ancient  Hebrew,  however,  la  believed 
to  have  resembled  the  Phiraician,  and  to  ba 
best  represented  by  the  Maceabean  coina.  The 
writing  is  from  right  to  left  The  alphabet 
consists  of  twenty-two  letters  or  consonaata, 
called  aUph,  hetk,  etc.,  the  vowela  being  ex- 

Pressed  by  marks  above  or  below  the  Mian, 
here  are  no  capital  lettera.    The  aceenta  and 
marks  of  punctuation  are  very  numeroua. 

Hebrews.    See  Jews. 

Helnrewi,  Xnia'tla  to  tko^  an  anomrmout 
epistle  of  the  New  Testament;  written  by  St. 
Paul,  or,  what  ia  mora  probable,  by  one  A  hia 
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disciples  and  compaiiiDiifl  under  hiH  inapiration 
i  Liikt*,  or  liar  na  ban,  or  A  polios ) ,  and  jiddresHed 
to  the  (-lirifltiana  of  Hebrew  descent  in  the 
£aat«  Its  object  is  to  show  the  tnliuite  supe- 
riority of  Christ  over  MoiH's,  and  of  Christian- 
ity over  Judaism,  and  to  warn  its  readers 
against  apostasy.  The  writer  makes  the  Oh! 
Testament  itself  prove  the  New,  to  which  it 
pointed  as  ita  fulliltmcnt.  He  sets  forth  the 
eternal  priesthood  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  of 
which  the  l^vitical  worship  was  a  sigtiillcant 
symbol  and  type.  The  ninth  chapter  fur- 
nishes the  key  to  the  undergtanding  of  the 
tnbernacle  and  the  temple.  The  doctrinal  ex- 
positions are  interwoven  with  solemn  warnings 
and  rich  consolations  in  view  of  the  heavy 
persecutions  to  which  the  readers  were  ex- 
posed from  the  unconverted  Jews.  The  eleventh 
chapter  ctintarns  a  most  eloquent  sketch  of  the 
ancient  heroes  of  faith  for  the  encouragement 
of  timid  believers.  It  was  written  before  the 
destruction  of  Jeruj^aleni,  when  the  t^imple  wor- 
ship was  still  in  exittt*mce,  probably  in  Italj 
during  the  first  imprisonment  of  Paul  in  Rome, 
63  or  64  a.d. 

Hebrides  (hCb'rl-d^z),  or  West'em  Islands, 
Cfimmon  name  given  to  the  large  group  of  is- 
lands stretching  along  the  \V.  ctm^t  of  Scot- 
land numbering  abtmt  4M,  of  which,  however, 
only  120  are  inhabited.  The  islands  are  di- 
vided into  the  Outer  Hebrides,  among  whicli 
the  moat  remarkable  are  St.  Hilda,  Lewis,  Har- 
ris, N,  and  S.  Uist,  Benbecula,  and  Barra;  and 
the  Inner  Ht^b rides,  the  principal  of  which  are 
Skye.  Eigg,  Mull,  lona,  Stnlfa,  Clva,  Lismore, 
and  Kerrera.  Their  area  is  estimattHl  at  3,000 
sq,  m.  Pop*  n^"^>01  115,0(K).  The  islands  are 
mentioned  by  Pttdemy  and  Pliny  under  the 
name  of  Behudewt  which  by  a  misprint  became 
Bebredea, 

He'bron  {originally  Kirjaih  *4r6a;  Arab., 
El-Khulil),  city  of  Pnle*^tine,  It*  m,  S.  of 
JerUMftlem;  standn  partly  on  the  declivities  of 
two  hills  and  partly  in  the  deep  and  narrow 
valley  of  Murare,  At  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
town  is  a  mosque,  which,  according  to  the 
Arabs,  covers  the  cave  of  Machmdah,  with  the 
tombs  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jiieob.  and  their 
wivea.  The  architecture  indicates  iti*  original 
use  as  a  Christian  church.  Hebron  became  the 
reAidence  of  David,  1055  n.c,  and  the  seat  of 
a  Latin  bishopric,  1107  a.d.;  was  taken  by 
Buladin,  1187,  and  aftc»r  an  insurrection 
stormed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  1834* 

Hecataens  (b^k-ftt^'fls),  Greek  historian  and 
giM»grapher;  b.  in  Miletus;  d.  abt.  47U  n.c.  He 
visited  Egypt,  Libya,  Greece,  Italy,  and  other 
countries-*  was  the  author  of  a  ge*>graphical 
work  containing  a  de«cription  of  various  coun- 
triea  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  and  of  a 
prc»«e  giving  the  mythical  history  of  the 
Greeks*  Some  f  ragtnents  of  these  works  are  ex- 
tant. 

Hecate  (h*k'ft-t#)»  mysteriout  Greek  goddess, 
whose  mythus  is  variously  given.  The  old  tra- 
ditions make  her  one  of'  the  Titans,  lionored 
by  the  Utymnian  gods,  whom  she  nsHisted 
against  the  giants.     She  is  oftenest  reckoned 


as  one  of  the  infernal  divinities,  of  a  most 
mysterions  and  te^rrible  character.  She  was 
worshiped  with  ^hH>ii)y  sacrillces  and  magical 
rites. 

Hec'atombi  strictly  signifies  the  offering  of 
a  *•  hundred  bullocks "  in  a  »acrifice  to  the 
gods;  but  most  cu  mm  only  it  designates  the 
slaughter  <*f  a  conaiderable  numljcr  of  animals 
of  any  kind.  8ometimea  the  whole  hecatomb, 
but  more  often  the  thighs,  legs,  and  hides, 
wx>re  burned  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony,  the 
lleah  of  the  beasts  being  eaten  by  the  wor- 
shipers. 

Heck,  Barbara,  1734-1804;  the  foundress  of 
American  MetlKjdism;  b.  Ballygarry,  Ireland, 
in  a  settlement  of  German  emigrants  from 
the  Palatinate  on  the  Bliine.  In  lliU}  Philip 
Embury,  Paul  Heck,  ami  Barbara  his  wife, 
with  others  of  the  seltlemtnitt  mailed  for  New 
York.  There  the  little  company  lapseii  from 
their  faith,  or  at  least  from  their  Weslt-yan 
usages;  but  in  177tt,  Barbara  recalleil  Embury 
to  his  duty  as  a  Methodist  local  preacher; 
gathered  a  little  congregation  at  his  bouse;  and 
rested  not  till  she  s^aw  the  famous  *'  Old  John 
Street  chapel  *'  complet4?d.  Methodism  was 
thus  elTcctively  introduced  into  the  U.  8, 

Heck'tfr  Isaac  Thomas,  1319^88;  American 
clergyman;  b.  New  York  City;  joined  in  the 
BrtMiik  Farm  experiment,  1843,  and  afterwards 
lived  in  a  socialistic  community  at  Fruitlaiids, 
l^lass.,  and  with  Thoreau  in  his  hermitage  for 
a  while;  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic;  joined 
the  RedemptorititB  in  Belgium,  1847;  was  or- 
dained a  priest,  1840;  returned]  to  the  U,  S., 
1851  ;  was  released  from  the  order  of  Hedemp* 
torista  by  the  pope,  1857,  and  founded  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  (com- 
monly called  Paulists),  1858.  In  1805  he  es- 
tablished The  Vatholic  World;  was  Bishop 
Row^crans's  procurator  at  the  Vatican  Coun* 
cil.  1809;  author  of  **  Questions  of  the  Soul," 
"Aspirations  of  Nature,**  1857;  "Catholicity 
in  the  United  States,"  and  **  Catholics  and 
Protestants  Agreeing  on  the  School  Question." 

Heckewelder  (h^k'^hwel  der),  John  Gottlieb 
Ernest,  1743-1823;  Moravian  miasionary;  b. 
Bedford,  England;  became  an  Indian  misaion- 
ary,  1702,  laboring  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Michigan,  and  a  missionary  agent  for  the  Mora- 
vians* 1788.  serving  at  times  as  U.  S.  Peace 
Commissioner  with  the  Indians;  chief  works» 
*•  An  Account  of  the  History,  etc,,  of  the  Indian 
Nations"  and  a  "Narrative  of  the  Mission  of 
the  United  Brethren." 

Hecla,  or  Hekla,  volcano  of  Iceland ;  is  oon* 
ical  in  shafie,  5,110  ft.  high,  covered  with  snow, 
and  presents  a  dreary,  desolate  aspect.  Fan- 
tastic groups  of  hills,  craters,  and  lava,  lead- 
ing the  eye  to  distant  snow-covered  jokuls,  the 
mist  rifting  from  a  waterfall,  lakes  encircled 
by  bare,  bleak  mountains,  an  awful  and  pro- 
found still new^,  and  half  darkness  pro<luce4i  by 
the  lowering  clouds,  givp  to  the  whole  region 
a  character  of  desolstion  scarcely  to  be  paral- 
leled. The  last  and  most  tremendous  erup* 
tion     was    that    of     1845-40,    lasting    ttev^a 
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inotith<4,  po^irtng  out  a  9tr«tuii  of  lava  ft  mili^ 
hn*u  »  (L  div|».  ami  Mending  iU  cluudo 

of  '-  It,  u\'9^T  the  uoean,  mm  far  «•  tho 

Urkiify  i^iunds. 

Hec'toti  in  Grvclc  Icgt^nd,  th<*  bravest  hero  of 
ihft  Troja.!!  army;  mm  of  Priam  and  Heettba. 
ihe  royal  pair  vt  Tnty;  ci»l»'l»rat*'«|  hy  Iloni«r 
in  bin"  Iliad  "i  diiitiiiguiiiihod  him»eff  by  lii* 
d^ft^nN^  uf  tho  uoutulinl  SarfMHlon,  hi^  flght 
witli  tilt!  Tdatnonian  Ajax,  and  by  oUifr  ex- 
plolta;  nWvf  Fatroctiifl,  the  friend  of  Achillea, 
and  waa  Mlain  by  the  fattier,  who  dra^K^Ht  the 
dwmd  body  ttchind  hiA  chariot  thri^r  tirm^a 
anmnd  the  tomb  of  rAtri>cliJft,  and  thf^rraftor 
thri-o  timca  nround  thi*  wull*  «jf  'In^y,  but 
Ifnnlly  r€«ior«Hl  it  to  Priarn,  at  the  command 
of  Ze'ua,  II in  parttntf  wordu  to  bin  wife  Andrn> 
Diache,  on  going  to  the  war,  will  ever  be  fa* 


BmuIni  (h#k'Q  hii),  in  Qr^tk  legend.  lh«  tte* 
ond  wift*  of  Priani«  Kinif  "f  1'nn%  »iml  the 
mother  of   H«Tt*>r,   Pari*,   *  t, 

and  fifteen  oihfT  childri*n. 

Idaa,  mh«  was  mslavvid  atu-i  nu-  cupiurtr  m( 
IVoy,  and  oarrlM  to  the  Tliracinn  (  h^rtogMmis, 
whare  aha  revenged  hmM*lf  on  King  Polymettor, 
who  had  kitietl  hi*r  non  Potydorui,  by  tearing 
out  hia  nyea  and  nlaying  bin  two  aon«* 

Ktdft^Oit  anv  email  innect  eating  mammal 
of  th«  genua  KrimaeruMt  a  groiiu  containing 
about  a  iK^»rc  of  efMieleai  found  in  Kuro|»«*, 
Africa,  and  the  greater  part  of  A  mi  a.  Hedge- 
bcigt  reerflnble  one  anothiT  \vry  rli>m*ly  in  gim- 
9m\  -'  -—  -  1....^  p«iint4?d  hi»nd»  and 
til*  N    nnd  hf*ad  clotlird 

with  -..  iv    -    -mil  of  a  comidicati'd 
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nj*  ju!*t  brn'    '  1   f '  *'  ikin 
.n,  when   :i  ii  i   i  >  !,   curl 
\nUf  I*  tMiii  -  -itint«,      I  ill'   fiHHi  of 

bnlgehogv   c^  illy  of   in*ect»,  but 

n.,  i    .iUu  itnt  ,        .,  and,  t<»  ftoine  ex- 

it, eggv,  and  young  btrdi.     The  meet 
«fM«ei*rti,   tho    Kur«i|irtan   he«lgifhog    (IF. 
n«n/|nr«tjr),    !»    about    U    in,    long.     The   t^un 
hwlj^totr  in  the  W  8.  U  a  common  name  for 
thi-  l«orcu|dfie    (IT.  iforeolMml. 


Hedge  S<rhooK  name  given  in  derisimt  to  the 
»tf  liicttMl  by  the  priexta  in  Indand  in 

tik'  itth   eontury,    whi-ri    tin*    Iwuh    pr^K 

hi  I  -  fiim    in    the    Cntlndic    fnith.    or 

b}  t»,  undi?r  pain  of  dt^nth,    I'htiMs 

(urh     ,  :u  Id    "on    the    hillHidi\    in    the 

ditchea,  and  tK*hind  hiHlp^^ti,  in  the  pnH!ariotia 
sheiter  of  Uic  ruined  wiiRa  of  w>m«^  am;icnt  ab* 
bey»  or  under  the  roof  of  a  ;ien»nnt'ti  cabin/' 

Hedge  War^ler»  calM  aloo  Hedge  Spaf^rmr. 
or  Hedge  Accen'tor.    8ae  AccKKTOt« 

Hedin  Ihadfn'l,  Srtn  Anderi,  IHOA-  ; 
Hw«Hti»h  g*Nigrttphi*r  umi  »'\pbirer;  b»  Btock* 
holm;   e<lucaied  at  S'  ,   UpiialA,  IVrlin, 

and  Halle,  devoting  n»turat  ftcience, 

e»f^»H*ially  gi'^^logy.  h.-.  m^v  journeyn  of  eai- 
ploration  <1886  8iJ)  wi^re  into  IVrma  and  cen- 
tral Aaia;  while  mcmtk^r  of  King  Oi*car'ii  em* 
baoav  to  Shah  of  Persia  (1800)  he  explored 
Kaahgar;  sup|>orUHl  hy  King  CMcar  he  made  a 
ear  Sea  of  exploratioiu  in  central  K,  Amim^ 
1§1ia--07.  In  IHUU  hi'  further  invcjitigatcd  the 
Lob- Nor  region  and  ;<  >  tx>  reach  Lhaaaa, 

but  wma  turninl  hat^k  i  <«tanji.    Received 

mat  honorn  from  \h*  Mn^r  „n  bin  return  in 
IMS.  He  made  an*»ther  journey  into  Tibet  tQ 
19m.     Knightcd»  lUtm. 

Hed)as  (h«J-aa*|,  Kl,  partly  windy.  paKly 
atony  rcggiosi  of  Arabia*  ej( tending  atong  the 
coaat  of  the  Red  84«a,  from  Yemen  to  the 
Hyrian  deaert,  Aa  iMdh  \I<tx*a  and  Medimv 
the  two  hoty  cities  of  the  Mohammedanii  are 
aituati^  in  tt>t-  r<>v/i<in  it  im  annually  trawreed 
bv  ihouaaiK!  It  con^titutvi  with 

YemeQ  a  vil  lurkiah  Empire;  area 

about  M,60U  m|.  m,     I'up.  (1008)  300,000. 

He'doilnD.  doetrine  that  we  perform  all  a^cU 
€d  will  with  hapidiieaa  in  vtow«  In  ctiiica 
tlie  name  Hedoninta  !<«  giv*'ii  tn  •«  .  Uk*  cif  think* 
<?ra  who  hold  that  all  m<  i  lie  reduced 

to  the  ymmuit  of  happinr  individual 

or  general     fftMioniMt^  mim  di^  1  Iron 

Kudirnioniata  only  iu  that  tbt  <'agiiiie 

the  more  refiniHl  and  idral  fornin  ul  ImppTnaea 
in  oppoaitlon  to  lower  or  phynicjil  pleaaiaree 
and  paina, 

Heltte  (hi'f»h'l#h),  Karl  Jeeeph  voo,  IHOO- 
03 ;  Gemtan  prelate ;  h.  l^nU*rk(a  hen :  profeeeor 

extrnordififtrv  fit  TrVMn^»fn,  lanj.  find*  imO» 
l>r  '  :y, 

ail  y; 

in  't^  tlr- 

t.  he   I^V 

ih  ,.„,.,  1  i'oun- 

cji  TV  of  till  ,"  and 

*M  -  MdUA  to  ♦  >■■  '  - ,  gava 

him  wide  fame  aa  a  pndoutid  »rhoiitr.  lie  waa 
a  rofsnhor  of  the  Vitlimn  i  ouncil,  and  voted 
with  the  minority  againtt  pupal   tnfallibtlttj. 

H^--!  .1..  ,^M.  Gcorg  Wtlhelm  Friedfkh* 
17  hilirtophrr:  K  Stuttgart; 

ail  r.  Jiipa  at    IVrii.'  litu]   Frank- 

fortt  becamr^,   It^ol,  a  Wt  rdv.  tif 

Jena,  and  publi«h«Hl  hii«  i  wnrk, 

*M>n  th#  Difference  l>  «il 

Hyatem*  «>f    Kifhte  ni  !© 

Prof.   V 
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on  the  approfLch  of  tbe  French,  1807,  repaired 
if)  Bamberg?,  where  lit*  edited  a  political  news- 
paper; publiftbed,  1BU7,  tht*  **  Pheuouienology 
of  Spirit,"  ill  ttio  profiieo  to  which  bo  attncked 
the  **  immediate  intuition"  of  Scbellitig,  whose 
frilhiwer  up  to  that  time  he  hud  bwn;  bad 
charge  of  a  gj^mnaaium  at  Nuremherg,  1808- 
l«;  publiahed.  1812-16,  bis  **  Scienct*  of 
Logic,"  preMenting  in  it  the  science  of  pure 
thought  or  the  fundamental  baais  of  his  entire 
Byatem. 

He  was  Prof,  of  Philoaophy  at  Heidelberg, 
1816-18,  and  published  ''  Encyclopoedia  of  the 
Philoftopbiwil  Sciences  " ;  succeeded  Fichte  in 
the  ehair  of  philosophy  at  Berlin,  1H18;  pub- 
lished bis  **  Philoaophy'of  Rights,"  1821;  other 
works  include  "  PhiloBopby  of  History,"  **  M&- 
tbetics,"  "  rhiloaophy  of  Relig:ion,"  and  **  His- 
tory of  Philosophy.''  Hie  entire  system  may 
be  regardt*il  aa  tbc  philosophy  of  civiliration, 
or  aa  the  demonstration  of  tlie  perwomility  of 
till*  Absolut**  ami  an  exhibition  nf  ilia  revela- 
tion in  tbc  world  of  time  and  «piic*\  It  ctnn- 
pletely  identifier*  h)gic  with  nii'tapbysica. 
Many  of  his  followers*  interpret  bis  doctrines 
pantheisticJilly,  and  regard  his  Bysteni  as  the 
moat  comprehensive  and  analytic  of  all  the 
pantheistic  systems. 

Hegira  (bC-jlVftl.    See  Hejira. 

Heiberg  (b^'b^rkh),  Johann  Ludvig,  17^1- 
18011;  Danish  uutbor;  k  Copenhagen;  Priif.  of 
Danish  Language  and  Literature  at  the  Univ. 
of  Kiel,  1822-25;  hecanie  poet  and  translator 
at  the  Royal  Theater,  Co()enbagen,  1820,  and 
B«le  director,  1849;  worka  include  "  Concerning 
Human  Freedom,"  in  support  of  the  Hegelian 
philosophy;  the  vaudevillea  **  Kin^  Solomon 
and  Jiirgen  the  Hatter"  and  **  April  Fools*'; 
the  national  romantic  drama  *' The  Elves'a 
Hill";  tbe  critical  essay,  **  Concerning  the 
Vft^udeville  as  a  Branch  of  Dramatic  Art. '  He 
establisheil,  1827,  Vopenhagen'a  Flj^ing  Post,  a 
journal  which  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
Danish  literary  taste. 

Heidelberg  (hi'd^l-b^rkh)*  town  in  the  grand 
duehv  of  Baden,  on  the  Neckar;  54  m.  S.  of 
Frankfort  on  tbe  Main;  has  one  of  the  oldest 
and   most   celebrated    universities   of   Germany 

(founded  1350 K  having  about  1,400  students; 
.zoological  museum,  htdanieal  garden,  and  ob- 
servatory. The  old  castle,  built  in  the  twelfth 
century,  forma  a  very  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque ruin.  In  the  cellar  is  the  famous  **  Hei* 
delberg  cask,"  which  holds  23*i000  bottles.  The 
manufactures  eomprise  tobacco,  madder,  ultra* 
marine,  and  other  dyestufTs;  optical,  surgical, 
and  musical  instruments;  paper,  Portland  ce- 
ment, and  leather;  and  it«  trade,  especially  in 
wine,  is  extensive.  At  an  early  period  the  city 
WttB  a  fief  of  tbe  Bishop  of  Worms,  till  Count 
Otho,  of  Wittelsbach,  1228-63,  made  it  tbe  cap- 
ital of  the  Pal^itinate,  which  it  continued  to 
bts  for  nearly  five  centuriea.  In  1720  Charles 
Philip  removed  his  court  to  I^lannheim.     Pop. 

(HH)5)    49,527. 

Heitprin  (hll'prln),  Angelo,  185.Vlft07;  Amer- 
ican naturali-^t;  b,  8at<JTalja  Ujhely,  Hungary; 
removed  to  the  U.  8.,  185d»  aooo  afterwarda 


returning  to  Europe  for  education ;  became 
Prof,  of  Invertebrate  Paleontology'  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  1880; 
curator  in  charge  of  the  museum,  1H83-92,  and 
Prof,  of  Gecdogy  at  the  Wagner  Free  Institute 
of  Science,  1885-90;  lender  of  the  Peary  relief 
exjje<lition,  181)2;  nmde  obsenations  at  the 
crater  of  Mont  Pek*,  Martinique,  after  tbe 
great  eruption  of  UK)2.  His  scientific  works 
include  '*  Contributions  to  the  Tertiary  Geology 
and  Paleontology^  of  the  United  States,"  *'  Tlie 
(leographical  and  Geological  Distribution  of 
Animal 8,"  and  **  Tbe  Geological  Evidence  of 
Evolution." 

Heundall  (liimMiil),  in  Scandinavian  legend, 
tbe  watchman  of  the  Asiis,  or  gods;  son  of 
Odin  by  a  mother  of  tbe  Jotun  race.  He  ha« 
golden  teeth,  rides  a  horse  with  a  golden  mane, 
can  see  by  night  as  well  as  hy  day,  and  tiehnlda 
everjihing  within  a  hundr(»d  k^ngues.  He  can 
bear  tbe  growing  of  the  grass,  and  even  that 
of  the  wool  on  sheep.  Ho  dwells  in  the  bright 
Hiniinbjorg,  at  the  place  whert*  the  roinlww 
bridge  enters  heaven.  When  danger  appr*>aehe« 
lie  blows  the  great  trumpet  Gjallar-hom  so 
loudly  that  the  whole  universe  can  bear- 
Heine  (hr'n^),  Hemnchf  1799-1856;  German 
poet  and  wit;  b.  Dilsseldorf;  was  of  Jewish 
parentage;  went  to  Berlin  to  study  law.  and 
there,  1822,  pnbliahed  bis  first  book,  a  volume 
of  poems;  lived  at  Guttingen,  1823-25,  and  took 
his  degree;  returntnl  to  Berlin;  pubUi^hed  two 
tragedies,  **  Almanzor  *'  and  *' Radclif,''  and 
**  pTcturea  of  Travel,"  182(1-31,  which  ndieuled 
the  weaknesses  of  the  social,  political,  and  lit- 
erary life  of  his  time.  His  '*  Book  of  Songs," 
1827,  containing  most  of  his  earlier  fioems, 
made  bini  tlie  most  widely  read  author  in  Ger- 
many, though  much  of  hia  success  was  owed 
to  a  studied  and  most  clever  imitation  of  popu- 
lar songs.  From  1827  \jo  1831  Heine  resided 
partly  in  Munich,  where  he  edited  "  Politic*l 
Annals  *'  with  Lindner ;  partly  In  Berlin.  Hia 
*' Kahldorf  on  tbe  Aristocracy,"  1831,  was  so 
democratic  in  its  utterances  that  he  deemed  it 
wise  to  leave  the  country,  and  he  removed  in 
that  year  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  with  short 
interruptions  until  his  death,  and,  183tV-48,  was 
IK'usioned  by  tbe  government.  Here  he  pub- 
lished a  satire,  *'Ciermany:  A  Winter's  Tale," 
**  Contributions  to  the  Hiatorj^  of  Recent  Belles- 
Lettres  in  Germany,"  **  Alta  Troll,"  a  poem; 
**  Tbe  Romantic  School,"  and  other  w*orks. 

Heinsius  (bin'se-fts),  Antonius,  1641-1720; 
Dutch  statesman;  b.  Leyden ;  was  Grand  Pen* 
sionary  of  the  Netherlands  from  1089  until  his 
death ;  wiis,  if  not  the  creator,  a  most  energptio 
promoter  of  tbe  grand  alliance  between  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  Hanover,  Denmark,  Prussia^ 
Austria,  and  Savoy  against  Louis  XIV,  and  to 
him,  as  the  real  soul  of  the  alliance.  Louis 
XIV  made  overtures  of  |>eace,  1708,  1709,  1710. 
The  sacrifices  be  deniandetl  of  France  prevented 
the  carrying  out  of  tbe  negotiations*  He  was 
tbe  last  of  the  allies  to  sign  tlie  Fteoe  of 
Utrecht 


Heintzelman    (hlnrsSl  mlln),   Samuel   Peter, 
180&-80;  U,  S.  army  olficer;  b.  ManJieim,  Pa.; 
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gnduati^  Mi  West  Point,  1826;  teired  prin- 
ciiMillj  on  the  N.  frontier  and  in  the  Florida 
War;  in  the  Mexican  War  was  breveted  major, 
1847;  as  brigadier  genera]  of  volunteers  com- 
manded the  forces  which  captured  Alexandria, 
Va.,  May  24,  1861,  and  took  part  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  the  Virginia  Penin- 
sular campaign  of  1862,  command^  the  Third 
Army  Corps  before  Yorkiown,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Williamsburg;  as  major  general  of  volun- 
teers, commanded  the  Third  Corps  at  Fair 
Oaks,  and  in  the  **  Seven  Days' "  fight;  at  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  was  engaged;  also 
present  at  Chantilly;  in  command  of  the  de- 
fenses of  Washington,  1862-63,  and  of  the 
Twenty-second  Army  Corps,  1863;  commanded 
the  Northern  Department,  embracing  the  states 
of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  1864; 
subseouently  on  court-martial  duty;  breveted 
brigadier  general  and  major  general  U.  8,  A«, 
for  gallant  conduct  in  battle;  retired,  1860,  as 
major  general. 

Heir,  in  law,  one  entitled  by  descent  and 
right  of  blood  to  landn,  tcneinentM,  or  other 
hcreditanM^nts.  The  title  to  real  estate  may 
pass  by  purchase  and  bv  descent.  It  is  by  pur- 
chase when  it  is  transferred  by  gift,  grant,  or 
conveyance,  to  take  effect  in  the  owner's  life- 
time or  by  will,  and  it  is  by  descent  when,  bv 
reason  of  his  dying  intestate,  it  passes  to  sucn 
relative  as  the  law  then  designates  to  succeed 
to  his  real  property.  Such  real  estate  immedi- 
ately upon  the  death  of  the  ancestor  vests  in 
the  heir;  whereas  personal  property  must  go 
through  the  hands  of  an  administrator  before 
it  reaches  the  next  of  kin.  The  word  heir  is 
sometimes  applied  to  anyone  to  whom  property 
of  any  description  is  to  pass  on  the  death  of 
its  owner,  but  in  a  legal  sense  no  one  is  heir 
to  pentonal  property.  An  heir  apparent  is  one 
who  muMt  be  the  heir  if  he  survive  the  owner. 
All  heir  prelum ptive  iM  one  who,  if  things  do 
nut  cliange,  will  )m*  the  heir  at  the  owner's 
death.    Stn?  Descent. 

Heji'ra,  or  Hegi'ra,  the  term  applied  to  the 
prophet  Mohaninied'H  secret  e«oap«»  from  Mecca 
to  Yatreb.  In  035  a.d.,  undcT  the  Caliph  Omar, 
an  assembly  of  the  principal  companions  of 
Mohammed  determined  to  adopt  the  year  in 
which  the  llejira  occurrtHl  as  year  1  of  the 
MuHMulman  chronolo^;}'.  There  is  now  conse- 
quently an  annual  ditrerenot*  of  almut  ten  days 
twenty-one  hours  forty -eight  minutes  between 
the  Christian  and  MuHMuliimn  years,  and  exact 
nnlurtion  of  Christian  to  Mussulman  dates,  or 
viee  versa,  is  a  complicated  matter.  Where  ab^ 
solute  exactness  is  not  nnjuired,  thirty-three 
Cliristisn  may  be  c<»nsidered  equivalent  to 
tliirty-fuur  Munsulman  years. 

Hel,  in  Norse  legend,  the  goddess  of  the 
dnul ;  diiu^liter  of  lioke  and  Angerboda.  She 
dwelt  in  NiHIieim,  under  one  of  the  roots  of 
YgdraMiI.  the  mystio  SMh  tr<*e.  She  rules  over 
nine  worhU  in  Nitlheiiii.  Her  home  is  called 
llelheim,  and  the  way  thither,  Hel-way,  is 
h»ng;  its  eourn**  in  alwuvM  downward. 

Herder,  The,  fortified  town  of  the  Nether- 
lauds;   proviiiff  of  N.  Holland,  on  the  Mars- 


Diep,  which  mptMAm  the  mmlnknd  from  the 
island  of  Tezel,  and  at  the  N.  terminus  of  the 
N.  Holland  Canal ;  51  m.  NNW.  of  Amsterdam. 
The  great  dike  of  the  Haider  forma  for  5  m. 
an  artificial  coast  barrier.  The  government  of 
Holland  maintains  here  a  naval  eatabliahmeBt, 
with  dry  docks,  ete.  The  naval  victorr  of  the 
Dutch  under  de  Ruyter  over  the  English  vraa 
won  here,  August  21,  1673.  Top.  (1907)  26,- 
838. 

Hd'CBy  in  Greek  legend,  a  prinoeea  eelebrmted 
for  her  beauty;  daughter  .of  Leda  (wife  of 
Tvndareos,  Kiog  of  l^wrta),  whom  Zeus  had 
visited  in  the  tnape  of  a  awmn.    Pollux 


her  twin  brother.  She  waa  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  all  the  young  men  of  nuuc  in  Greece, 
and  finally  vraa  given  to  Menelaua,  who  thus 
became  King  of  Sparta,  1^  whom  she  had  a 
daughter,  Hermioiiei  She  waa  abducted  ligr 
Piins,  son  of  Priam,  who  had  gone  to  Qraeee 
to  get  the  wife  promlaed  him  by  Aphrodite  in 
return  for  the  apple  of  discord.  This  bnmgfat 
on  the  Trojan  War,  because  all  her  former 
suitors  had  agreed  to  defend  Menelaua  against 
anvone  who  should  Injure  him  in  his  nuuital 
relations.  Helen  assisted  the  Greeks  In  the 
capture  of  Troy,  and  returned  with  her  has* 
band  to  Sparta.  After  his  death  she  was  baa- 
ished  by  her  stepsons,  and  fied  to  Rhodes,  where 
she  vraa  hansed  by  the  queen,  Polyzo,  because^ 
in  causing  the  war,  Helen  had  brought  about 
the  death  of  Polyxo's  husband.  After  her 
death  Helen  waa  married  to  AchiHes  in  the 
island  of  Leuce,  and  bore  to  him  a  «ni» 
Euphorion. 

Hd'tu,  Saint,  abt  249-328;  mother  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great;  said  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  an  innkeeper;  b.,  aeeording  to  soom 
accounts,  in  Bithynia,  aooording  to  oChera,  in 
Britain;  vraa  married  to  the  Kmperor  Oon- 
stantius  Chlorus,  who  for  reasons  of  state  di- 
vorced her,  292;  but  her  sod,  Oonstantine  the 
Great,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  306,  treated 
her  with  great  honor,  and  conferred  on  her  the 
title  of  Augusta.  After  her  conversion  to  the 
Christian  faith  she  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jem- 
salem,  where,  it  is  said,  she  discovered  the 
sepulcher  of  the  Savior,  and  the  real  wood 
of  the  cross  on  which  he  suffered;  also  the 
burial  place  of  the  Magi.  For  her  maqy  vir- 
tues ana  charities  she  waa  subsequently  eaaoB- 
ised  by  the  Church.  Her  fesUval  Is  observed, 
August  18th. 

HeleBAt  capital  of  the  State  of  Montana  and 
of  LewU  and  Clarke  Co.;  in  Prickly  Fear  Val- 
ley, 15  m.  W.  of  the  Missouri  River;  115  m. 
N.  of  Virffinia  City;  U  the  seat  of  Montana 
Wesleyan  Univ.  and  St  Almius  College;  has 
an  insane  asylum,  several  public  libraries,  plan- 
ing mills,  machine  shops,  manufactures  of  lum- 
ber, carriages,  harness,  bricks,  tiles,  soap, 
liquors,  etc.;  an  assay  office,  smelters  and  oon- 
centrators;  is  on  the  site  of  the  fiunons  Last 
Chance  Gulch  placer  mine,  and  la  sarronnded 
by  productive  mines  of  gold,  silver.  Iron,  lead, 
copper,  and  rinc  Helena  waa  settled  aa  a  i  ~ 
ing  camp,  1864.    Pop.  (1906)  16,770. 

Hde'aa,  8t   See  Sr.  Hnxna. 
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Ueremis,  in  Greek  legend,  a  fton  of  Priam 
Olid  Heoiiba,  twin  brother  of  Casi^andra,  and* 
Ilk*?  her,  endowed  with  profihetie  powers.  He 
deserUMj  to  the  Greeks,  iiud  declared  that  Troy 
could  not  be  t-aken  without  Neoptolemus  and 
the  arrows  of  lierculei^,  which  the  former  pos- 
ftesaed.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  he  became  the 
aJmve  of  Neoptolemua,  and  induced  bini  to  set- 
tle in  Epirus.  After  Neoptolemns  had  bc^ea 
killed  by  Orestes,  Helenus  became  kin^j  of  a 
portion  of  Epirus,  He  married  Andromache, 
Hector's  widow. 

Heliade  (h#re-ltd),  Jeftn  (or,  more  properly, 
EuADE  Raui'LK8CU,  Ioan),  1802^72;  Ruman- 
ian writer;  b.  Tergovist,  Wallachia;  became  a 
professor  in  a  college  at  Bucharest ,  1822 ;  pub- 
lished a  *' Rumnnian  Grammar,"  1828;  estab- 
lished '*  The  Rumanian  Courier/'  the  earliejst 
of  the  Roumanian  literary  periodicaU,  1629; 
tranjilated  works  from  Italian,  French,  and 
English;  became  a  member  of  the  revolutionary 
government,  1848,  and  was  ohliged  to  go  into 
exile;  returned  to  BuchareBt,  1S54;  other 
works  include  a  poem  on  ^Michael  the  Brave, 
the  national  hero,  and  *'  Mircea/*  a  drama. 

Hclianthus  (h^-ll-ftn'thQa).    Soe  Str^FLowEB. 

Hericon,  Mount,  mountain  of  Greece*  Sn  Bcbo- 
tia ;  between  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  and  Lake 
Copais;  is  strictly  a  continuation  of  Pamas- 
sua;  highest  point  is  a  cone  5,000  fl.  high. 
Helicon  was  aaered  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
probably  because  Hesiod  the  poet  Jived  at 
Ascra^  near  its  foot.  Near  Aiwi-ra  was  Aganippe, 
the  fountain  of  the  Muiiea.  Higher  up  was  the 
grove  of  the  Miises.  Still  higher  up  was  the 
well  Hippocrene  and  the  fountain  of  Narcisaua, 
These  points  are  identifled* 

HeVigolandf  or  Hel'golmndi  small  island  in 
the  North  Sea;  opjMJstite  to  and  about  40  ra. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe;  is  about  a  mile 
long  from  N.  to  S.,  one  third  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  about  3  m*  in  circumference.  Tlie  inhabit- 
ants are  mainly  of  Frisian  deacent»  engaged  in 
fishing  and  piloting,  though  many  have  turned 
their  attention  to  aeeomuiodating  visitors  who 
resort  here  for  the  fine  sea  huthing,  Heligoland 
was  captured  from  Denmark  by  Grexit  Britain, 
1807»  and  was  ceded  to  Germany,  1800,  and 
fortified  by  the  latter  power. 

Heliodonis  Ihe-lfu-diVrfls),  Greek  writer  of 
romance;  b*  Emesa,  Syria;  llourinhed  toward 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.n* ;  wrote 
**  /Ethiopica  **  in  ten  books,  describing  the  loves 
of  Theagenes^  •  Thessalian  youth,  and  Charic- 
lea,  daughter  of  «  Idng  of  Ethiopia.  This  was 
fur  centuries  an  exceedingly  ftopular  romance. 


Heliogabalus 

OAHALU8, 


(hfi-lId-gab'ft'lQs).      Bee    Eui- 


Heltog^raphy,  a  method  of  signaling  between 
(listiint  i^inlH  by  ntenna  of  a  movable  mirror, 
used  to  reflect  the  sun^s  rsys  from  one  station 
to  another,  and  called  a  heliotrope,  or  lielio- 
graph*  The  most  common  form  is  that  repre- 
sented in  the  figure,  where  a  mirror,  movsble 
in  Any  directioxt,  is  mounted  near  the  eye  end 


of  a  telescope.  Tlie  telescope  is  pointed  at  the 
distant  station^  and  the  mirror  turned  so  as 
to  reflect  the  sun^s  light  through  the  two  0|>cn- 
ingH  in  the  sights,  which  will  oeeur  when  the 
shadow  of  the  rear  one  is  »een  on  the  front 
one.  The  heliotrope  was  invented  in  1821  by 
(»aufis^  who  ust-^d  it  as  a  sigmil  in  measuring 
angler!,  ltd  ur<?  for  this  pnrpose  is  now  uni- 
vermil  on  long  lines.  A  hue  192  m,  long  has 
been  run  in  ("Mlifornia  by  ujsing  a  mirror  of 
77  sq.  in,  area.  Ck>mmon  heliotropes  used  on 
lines  under  50  m.  long  have  mirrors  about  2 
st\,  in,  in  area.  The  heliotrope  requires  clear 
weather,  and  the  best  time  to  use  it  is  the 
hour  before  sunset.  On  lines  as  fihort  as  20  m. 
it  is  used  even  in  a  hazy  atmosphere,  when  a 
target  cannot  be  seen,  fiy  placing  and  remov* 
ing  an  object  before  the  mirror  long  and  shart 


flashes  are  made,  by  which  messages  can  be 
traiiHmitted.     See  SiONAL  8ebvic£. 

Heliometer  (h§-ll-6m'r*'t^r)t  instrument  first 
invented  to  measure  the  diameter  of  the  sun 
in  seconds  and  parts  of  seconds,  but  now  em* 
ployed  to  measure  email  arcs  generally  on  the 
cele.^tial  sphere;  consists  of  an  ordinary  tele- 
scope equator  La  tly  mounted,  the  object  glass  of 
which  is  cut  into  two  equal  semicircles,  which 
nlide  along  the  diameter  of  section  by  the  revo- 
lutions of  a  very  fine  screw.  Each  half  of  the 
objective  forms  a  separate  image  of  any  object 
nt  which  the  telescope  is  pointed.  If  there  «re 
two  objects  the  screw  and  telescope  may  be 
turned  until  one  image  of  one  obj*^t  ct:}incidos 
with  the  opposite  image  of  the  otln^r*  Ttie 
amount  of  motion  to  produw  the  eotncideiice 
determines  the  angle  iR'twis-n  the  objects, 

Heliop'olia  (Syria).    See  Baaijiko. 

HeliopoliSf  sacred  city  of  Egypt,  near  the 
npex  of  the  Helta  region.  5  m,  NK.  of  Cairo, 
According  to  Manet  ho  it  <L*xistetl  in  the  second 
dynasty.  In  the  pt^riotl  pnnioua  to  the  twelfth 
dynasty  it  is  seldom  mentioned,  but  at  that 
time  U«ertasen  I  signifi<Ml  the  completion  of  a 
Temple  of  Ra  by  orei*tiiig  olR'lisks  before  it, 
Only  one  of  thew?  is  Nit  ill  in  ftitu,  the  «*de  re-^ 
maining  memortal.     Four  obelisks  erected   by 
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Thothmefl  III  are  now  in  Constantinople,  Rome, 
London,  and  New  York  (Central  Park).  The 
city  was  most  flourishing  under  Rameses  III, 
when  the  temple  is  said  to  have  had  12,013 
attendants.  The  final  destruction  came  in  the 
Arabian  period,  and  late  excavations  have 
brought  little  to  light.  Heliopolis  was  one  of 
the  holiest  of  E^ptian  cities,  and  the  oldest 
chapters  of  the  Ritual  of  the  Dead  are  said  to 
have  been  written  there.  The  earliest  records 
indicate  that  it  was  at  first  the  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  Mnevis  bull  (second  dynasty). 
Previous  to  the  twelfth  dynasty  it  ¥raa  sacred 
to  Turn,  and  afterwards  it  was  the  special  seat 
of  the  sun  worship— -«.r.,  of  Ra  under  various 
forms  and  names. 

Heliot.    8ee  IIeuub. 

Heliottat,  mirror  carried  by  a  clockwork 
mechanism,  so  contrived  as  to  reflect  a  beam 
uf  solar  light  in  an  unvarying  direction,  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  change  of  place  of 
the  Hun  in  its  diurnal  motion.  The  heliostat 
has  Icmg  been  in  um*  in  physical  investigations 
and  experiments,  without  possessing  a  hiffii  de- 
grve  of  precision.  More  recently  it  has  been 
employed  in  aid  of  astronomical  observation, 
for  which  purpose  it  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Heliotrope  (h«'ll-(»*tr0p),  name  of  annual  or 
mTenninl  plants  l>elonging  to  the  natural  order 
boraginaci(r.  They  are  readily  propagated  from 
cuttings  of  tender  shoots,  and  grait  numbers 
sn>  raised  annually  by  florists  for  sale  as  bed- 
ding plants ;  though  it  is  a  shrub,  small  plants 
fnmi  the  unri|M'  woo<i  will  flower  freely.    The 


II».I.Ii>THOI>C. 

(Mltir  of  th«'  li(>li()tn>|H*  im  (^oinpared  by  some  to 
tliat  of  vunillii:  in  Kn^Hand  it  in  frequently 
i-aillitl  "  rhfrry  pi<*."  <m  iK^t'tMint  of  its  fra- 
grtiiire.  IMiny  ami  ni<)stt>ri<l<»H  uM}M»rt  that  the 
floworM  of  t!u»  ht*Ii<>tro|K'  turn  toward  the  sun, 
whrnce  its  ancient  un<l  gi'iieric  name.  Kor  the 
t»anw  n'nwm  it  haw  sIho  l)een  calU*<l  turnsole 
and  girttM<)h>.     AUo  an  int»trument  used  in  sig- 


naling  by    means    of    the    tun's    rays.     See 
Heuoqbapht. 

Haliiuii,  gaseous  element,  originally  discov- 
ered by  Vrot,  William  Ramsay,  of  London,  in 
the  mineral  deveite,  and  subsequently  found  in 
about  thirty  other  minerals.  Its  density,  after 
puriflcation,  vras  found  to  be  2.133.  Deter- 
minations of  the  wave  length  of  sound  in  the 
purifled  gas  gave,  as  the  ratio  between  the 
speciflc  heats,  the  figure  1.632,  and  finally,  af- 
ter further  experiments,  1.062,  the  theoretical 
figure  for  a  monatomic  gas  being  l.Ofi.  Ac- 
cording to  Ramsay,  **  the  results  of  these  ex* 
periments  go  to  prove  that  the  density  of  the 
gas  named  helium  is  not  less  than  2.13,  and 
that  it  has  the  same  claim  to  be  considmd  a 
monatomic  gas  as  mercunr  gas;  or  if  it  bt  a 
mixture,  it  must  be  a  mixture  of  monatomie 
gases."  The  spectrum  vraa  examined  by  Sir 
William  Croctes,  who  found  the  line  D,  to  be 
its  most  characteristic  feature.  Its  refractive 
index  was  found  1^  Lord  Rayleigfa  to  be  0.140, 
the  lowest  yet  reported.  In  addition  to  its 
original  sources,  helium  is  now  recognised  as  a 
constituent  of  certain  spring  waters  and  of  the 
air.    It  was  liquefied  in  1808. 

Hdivs  (the  Sol  of  the  Romans),  in  Qreek 
mythology,  the  god  of  the  sun,  the  sod  d 
Hvperion  and  Theia,  and  the  brother  of  Setose 
(Luna)  and  Eos  (Aurora).  He  gave  light  both 
to  gods  and  to  men.  In  later  times  lie  was 
frequently  confounded  with  Apollo,  thoqgh 
originally  they  were  quite  distinct  Temptos 
of  Helios  existed  in  Greece  at  a  very  eariy 
period,  and  subsequently  his  worship  vraa  es- 
tablished in  Corinth,  Argos,  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  and  various  other  places.  Amoqg  the 
animals  sacred  to  him  the  cock  vraa  preta- 
inent.  Helios  was  usually  represented  as  rid- 
ing in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses. 

HeliZy  curve  having  the  form  of  a  cork 
screw,  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  point 
which  moves  uniformly  around  a  cylinder  and 
at  the  same  time  moves  along  its  sjdi.    If  the 
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copper  wire  which  connects  the  carbon  and 
sine  terminals  of  a  cell  is  made  into  a  helix 
curve  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  elec- 
tric current  will  develop  a  magnetic  field.  A 
helix  with  an  iron  core  is  called  an  electro- 
magnet. 

Hell,  Msximilisn,  1720-92;  Hungarian  as- 
tronomer; b.  Schemnits;  was  principal  astron- 
omer at  Vienna,  17M-92;  published  the  annual 
•"Ephemerides  Vindobonensss,''  1767-80.  He 
went  to  the  North  Cape  to  observe  the  transit 
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of  V«!TiU8,  )769«  and  piiblbhod  hb  otiRervationSj 
which  were  bt^Jieved  to  be  more  or  \ea»  spurious 
until  1883,  when  Prof.  Simon  Xewcomb,  the 
Amcricun  a>itroiiam<^r,  exatuiiied  the  originnl 
manu.^cripta  and  discovered  thiit»  owing  to  par- 
liiit  color  blindness,  Hell  had  been  mistaken  in 
hh  concluBtonH. 

Hell,  originally  the  state  of  the  dead  with- 
out distinction  of  character  or  destiny;  called 
8hool  by  the  Hebrews  and  Hades  by  the 
Greeks.  The  asftocititioni*  of  burial,  the  sink- 
ing sensation  accompanying  the  failure  of 
strength  and  the  idt-as  of  gloom  conitected  with 
the  dead,  combined  to  HUggest  the  interior  of 
the  earth  as  their  dwelling  place.  With  the 
Ciermanic  tribes  the  region  of  Hela  was  one  of 
durkne$«9  and  frost.  An  approach  to  the  idea 
of  retribution  is  found  in  Inatah  xiv,  9,  10, 
where  the  King  of  Babylon  is  deflcrih»ed  as  re* 
reived  in  Shcul  with  jeers.  Among  the  (5 reeks 
flagrant  offenders  are  described  ah  suffering 
torments  in  Tartarusi,  the  dungeon  of  Hades. 
Deliverance  from  Shtnil  is  distinctly  taught  in 
Dan.  xii,  2,  3,  and,  later,  the  righteous  dead 
were  assigned  to  a  special  compartment  of 
Hftdea,  known  to  the  Jews  as  Abraham's 
bOBom,  or  paradise  (Luke  xvi,  1&-31 ;  xxiii, 
43).  The  re«t  of  Hadej*  then  became  the  aboife 
of  the  unrighteous  dead,  a  "Gehenna  of  eter- 
nal fire." 

The  question  whether  the  Bible  teaches  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  bell  after  the 
day  of  judgment  are  to  he  ab?Johitely  endless, 
or  whether,  from  the  diHlntegrating  procesae^ 
of  a  being  at  discord  with  itself,  these  issue  in 
ultimate  extinetioUp  or  whether  the  Scriptures 
open  glimpses  of  hope,  implying  a  possible 
re-storution  of  all  the  lapsed  men  and  angels  to 
holiness  and  unity  with  (iod,  has  commonly,  in 
the  Church,  bc^en  answered  in  the  first  sense, 
although  not  merely  Origen,  but  at  least  two 
great  theologians  and  canonized  aalnt^,  Gregory 
of  Na^tiunzuii  and  (Jregory  of  Nyssa,  favor  the 
ho|K'  of  universal  restoration.  On  the  other 
hand.  **ucli  declarations  as  those  in  Matt,  xii, 
31,  3ii ;  xwi,  24,  are  hard  to  reconcile  with 
the  do<*trine  of  a  universal  restoration, 

Homan  (Catholic  theology,  whose  doctrine  of 
future  things  is  f>eculiarly  determinate,  in- 
cluilcs  in  bell  all  regions  of  the  spiritual  world 
which  are  not  within  the  range  of  the  beatific 
vision,  comprising  in  it,  therefore,  the  HmhuH 
infantum  for  unlmptiz**d  children,  even  when 
conceived  as  a  place  of  *'  perfect  natural  beati- 
tude,"  including  the  natural  knowledge  and 
love  of  God.  Nor  does  it  seem  indisposed  to 
admit  purgatory  as  a  part  of  bell,  though  des- 
tined to  disuppi'ar  after  the  judgment,  as  be- 
ing oooupied  only  by  elect  souls,  whose  admis- 
iiion  to  lieavcn  cannot  l»e  deferred  beyond  that 
point.     See  Heavk>;  PuBOAToEy. 

Hellaa,    See  Obebcil 

Hellc  (h^lV-).  in  Greek  legend,  daughter  of 
Athamas;  king  of  B^cotia;  was  persecuted  by 
her  stepmother  I  no,  and  was  about  to  lie  sac- 
riflctnl  by  her  father  when  her  mother,  Nephele 
{the  name  means  ctoud)^  dcHcended  from 
heaven  and  placed  He  lie  and  her  brother 
Phrixuii  on  the  biick  of  Chrysomalluii,  the  ram 


with  the  Golden  Fleece,  who  went  with   theio 
through   the   air,   but   Helle   fell   off   and    was 


Piraixus  ATTicyrmra  to  SAvr  Uille. 
From  a  wall  paiatiaK  in  the  Naples  Muaeiun. 

drowTied  in  the   Hellespont,  which  was  luimed 

from  her. 

Hellebore,   remedy   na&d   eapeciany  by   the 

ancients  in  cases  of  insanity;  was  the  root  ofj 
fliUrboruJt    orientalis,    an   herb   of   the    famil] 
Nanuneulac€<F,     The  black  helleljore  of  moder 
pharmacy   is   chiefly   the  product  of   R.   nijo 
(which    produces   the   flower  called   Chnstr 
ro.se).     Its  projierties  are  shared  by  U.  viridu 
and  ffFtidus,     These  are  all  Old  World  specie 
and   have  violent  cathartic  proijerties.     Helle^' 
bore  is  not  now  much  useil  in  medicine, 

Henen,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrba,  and 
the  progenitor  of  the  whole  Ht'lh^nic  nation* 
though  Hesiod  and  Archilochus  were  the  first 
to  call  the  Greeks  UeUencs.  Rellen  had  three 
sons,  Dfirus,  ^Eolus»  and  Xuthus.  He  was  sue-j 
ceeded  in  the  Kingdom  of  Plithia  by  ^'T*>>tui 
whose  descendants  were  the  vKoHans.  DorutJ 
settled  in  Doris  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassu 
and  bis  desc<*ndanU  emigrati'^1  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Xuthus  settled  in  Attica,  and  by  bis 
sons  Ion  and  Achafus  became  the  progenitor  of 
the  lonians  and  Acha»ans. 

Hellenes  (h&renx).    See  Gbeece. 

Hellenistp  among  the  Jews  of  Ptilesttne  and 
other    etmntrie**    lu    the    Roman    period,    and 
among  the  Jewish  ChriKtians  of  the  same  time 
a  name  applied  to  the  proselyti^s  to  .fudaisn 
of  Greek  or  other  foreign  aneestry,  and  also  t4»| 
Jews    living    outside    of    Palestine    who    had* 
adopted    Greek,    usually    in    some    dlah*ctieal 
form,  for  their  common  tongue,  and  liad  also 
more  or  less  yielded  to  Greek  civil ixation.    The 
latter  class   whew   living  outside  of    Palestine 
were  know^  as  the  '^  Jews  of  the  Dispcrsioo/' 
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HELLENISTIC  GREEK 


HELMHOLTZ 


The  word  in  aim  applied  to  a  person,  nauallT 
a  foreign  scholar,  who  is  an  authority  on  Gredc 
language,  literature,  and  history. 

Hellenit'tic  Greek,  Greek  language  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Septuagint  (283-186  B.C.),  the 
kew  Testament,  the  writings  of  Josephus  and 
Philo,  and  those  of  some  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians. It  abounds  in  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
forms,  idioms,  and  even  words. 

Hellenop'olit  (originally  Drepanum  or  Dre- 
pane,  now  Hkbskk),  Bithynian  city  on  the  Sea 
of  Marmora,  near  the  Draco  River;  ¥ras  so 
named  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  IJie  Great, 
probably  because  it  was  Uie  birthplace  of 
H<*lcna,  his  mother. 

Hdler,  Joseph,  1708-1840;  German  author; 
b.  liaiiilM*rg;  made  extensive  art  collections, 
and  wrote  a  hintory  of  the  art  of  wood  en- 
graving, a  manual  for  collectors  of  etchings, 
and  biographies  of  Lucas  Cranach,  IKIrer,  and 
othrr  masters. 

Heller,  Stephen,  1814-88;  Hungarian  pian- 
ist; b.  Pesth;  in  lH3tf  came  under  the  notice 
of  Schumann,  who  greatly  encouraged  him; 
went  to  Paris,  1837,  where  he  remained  for  the 
rout  of  hiH  life,  devoting  himself  to  composition 
and  tc*arhing.  His  compositions,  almost  en- 
tirely for  the  pianoforte,  are  very  beautiful, 
but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  numerous 
studies,  which  are  in  constant  use  by  piano  stu- 
dents all  over  the  world. 

Hellespont,  ancient  name  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, th(*  strait  which  connects  the  Sea  of 
Murniora  and  the  .l^Igiran ;  named  from  the  old 
i(>gend  of  Helle,  acconling  to  the  ancients.  Be- 
ing the  highway  to  Constantinople,  it  is 
strongly  fortithni,  and  mt^n-of-war  of  European 
nntioHK  are  not  allowed  to  enter  it,  even  in 
tii!u»  o(  peat*e. 

Hell  Gate,  name  given  to  the  turbulent 
channel  of  the  KuMt  lU\er.  New  York  City,  just 
N.  of  HIaekwell'H  Island,  lying  l>etween  Astoria 
and  Manhattan  Uland,  am)  Aatoria  and  Ward's 
Kland.  where  the  river  makes  a  sharp  and  dan- 
geroiiH  turn.  The  name  in  its  prenent  form 
Hurtieiently  indieates  the  former  character  of 
this  channel :  but  this  name  is  merelv  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  old  Dutch  name,  whicn  meant 
a  "beautiful  passageway,"  in  allusion  to  the 
pictun»M|ue  scenery  of  the  place.  A  ledge  of 
n»cks.  projecting  for  some  distance  from  the 
liong  Island  shore  under  the  channel  and  ris- 
ing at  certain  points  almost  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  forim»d  at  times  such  a  seething  and 
•ildying  current  as  to  wnd  terror  to  the  hardi- 
est Of  its  navigators.  The  l*.  S.  (tovt,,  1870, 
«!«H'i<h'd  to  fn^'  the  channel  of  these  obstruc- 
tions, and  engin«»rs  under  the  direction  of  Gen. 
.lohn  Newton  were  engaged  for  six  years  drill- 
ing the  prineipal  rocks  and  charging  them  with 
nitroglycerin,  and  in  the  summer  of  1876  the 
uhole  mass  was  explo<l<Hl.  In  188.'>  a  much 
larger  area  was  undermined  and  bloMH  up,  at 
tlie  plac<»  known  as  FIckkI  Rock.  IJttle  Hell 
Cute  is  the  strait  which  divides  Ward's  Island 
on  the  N.  from  UandalTs  Island. 

Helm,  on  shipl>oard,  the  steering  apparatus, 
including  whet^l,  tiller,  and  rudder.     To  pnl 


dawn  the  helm  is  to  bring  the  ship's  head  to 
the  wind;  to  put  up  the  helm  is  the  reverse. 
By  means  of  the  wheel  the  rudder  is  inclined 
to  an  angle  varying  from  the  ship's  course,  un- 
til by  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  rudder 
the  snip's  direction  is  properly  modified.  The 
rudder  was  originally  on  the  right  side  of  the 
vessel,  which  was  therefore  known  aa  the  star- 
board^ or  steerboard,  side;  the  left  side  being 
called  the  port,  or,  formerly,  the  larboard  side. 

Hd'met,  in  ancient  times  the  metallic  or 
leathern  headdress  worn  bv  soldiers.  The  As- 
syrian helmet,  aa  shown  by  the  monumental 
sculptures,  had  the  form  of  a  close-fitting  skull- 
cap, round  or  conical,  and  sometimes  sur- 
mounted 1^  a  crest.  Tlie  Greek  helmet,  often 
nmde  of  bronie,  was  in  its  general  form  very 
much  like  the  Assyrian,  but  it  ¥ras  usually 
much  more  profusely  decorated.  Along  tlie 
ridged  prominence  on  the  cone  wm  often  fast* 
ened  a  flowing  crest  of  horsehair,  and  s(mi«- 
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Vabioos  Fobms  or  Hblmrs. 

times  the  lower  part  was  so  prolonged  aa  to 
cover  not  only  the  neck,  but  even  parts  of  the 
shoulder.  The  Roman  helmet  wm  simpler— a 
plain  undecorated  skullcap.  It  generally  left 
the  face  uncovered,  the  shield  being  used  to 
protect  the  face  and  throat. 

The  medieval  helmet  was  often  of  a  verr 
fantastic  shape,  and  ornamented  with  symbol- 
ical representations  (eagles,  lions,  etc).  The 
closed  form  gave  way,  after  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, to  the  morion,  a  kind  of  steel  hat  with  a 
brim.  Helmets  of  various  forms  are  still  em- 
ployed to  some  extent  in  different  nations.  Hel- 
mets of  forms  varying  according  to  the  bear- 
er's rank  appear  upon  coat  armor  beneath  the 
crest.  This  is  a  comparatively  recent  innova- 
tion in  heraldry. 

Hdmliolti,  Hermann  Lndwig  Ferdinand  iron« 
1821-04;  (terman  physiologist,  physicist,  and 
mathematician;  b.  Potsdam;  was  a  military 
surgeon  until  1847;  taught  anatomy  in  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  Art,  IR48-49;  Prof,  of 
Physiology  at  Kffnigsberg.  1850-65;  of  Anat- 
omy and  PhysiohMpy  at  Bonn,  1855-58;  of 
Physiology  at  Heidelberg,  1858-71:  Prof,  of 
Physics  and  director  of  the  physical  laboratory 
at  Berlin,  1871-87;  head  of  the  great  physioo- 
teehnical  institute  for  research  at  Charlotten- 
burg  after  1887.    Anaotmoed  the  invention  of 
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the  ophtlmlraoseopc^  1851 1  made  important  dis- 
coveries in  ac^oustics ;  publiwht'd  '*  The  Con- 
servation of  Force,"  *'  liundtook  of  Physioloif- 
ical  Optics/*  **  Theory  of  the  Inipressimia  of 
Sound/'  etc.;  was  ennobled.  1883,  His  son 
Robert  d.  1889 ;  physicist ;  published  papers 
of  note^  particularly  in  the  domain  of  the 
physics  of  gases. 

Helmstedt  (h^lra'stM),  town;  duchy  of 
iVunswick,  Germany;  24  m.  ESE.  of  the  eily 
of  Brunswick;  has  a  great  name  in  Church 
history,  as  its  ujiiversity,  founded  1575  by 
Julius,  Duke  of  Hrunswick,  and  suppressed  by 
JiTome  Bonapftrtc,  1800,  was  the  scat  of  that 
form  of  Lutheranism  which,  ori|?inatinfj  from 
Melanchthon,  or  ui  Icui^t  developing  under  hii^ 
influence,  sought  a  reconciliation  with  the  Re- 
formed Church.     Pop.    (1900)   abL  15,000. 

Heloder'ma,  a  genus  of  li/jirdB,  of  the  family 
Hrhxhrmatidcr,  having  the  head  and  rest  of 
the  body  covered  with  rounded  scales,  sng- 
tirestive  of  small  nail  lieads.  The  tongue  is 
ilw»hy  and  filigbtly  forked,  the  tl^eth  are  grfX)ved 
and  connected  with  the  outlets  of  very  largely 
developed  salivary  glands.  The  color  is  orange 
yellow,  with  irregular  black  markings,  the 
brilliancy  of  coloration  varying  according  to 
surrounding  eomlitions  and  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  shedding  of  the  epidermis. 
There  are  two  species,  U.  horridum,  from  N, 
Mexico,  and  tin*  Gila  xnonsU^r  {H.  suMpcctum)  ^ 
from  A^riJ^na,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  Thi*y 
are  sluggish  in  their  movements,  and  feed  to 
a  considerable  extent  on  birds'  v^f^.  They  are 
the  only  known  venomous  lizardsj  although  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  poisonous  doubtless 
ig  dependent  on  the  conditions  under  which  the 
bite  was  inflicted.  The  poison  does  not  attack 
the  nerve  centers,  but  acts  on  the  hearty  pro- 
ducing paralysis  of  that  organ. 

Heloise^  or  Eloise  (a-l5-6z').    See  AnEL.4Ra 

He'loa,  town  of  Laconia,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Eurotaj;  founded  by  Melius,  the  youngest 
son  of  Perseus ;  defended  itself  with  great  stub* 
bomnees  against  the  Dorians,  who  after  con- 
quering it  took  revenge  by  making  all  its  in- 
habitants slaves;  hence  the  name  Helots  for 
the  Spartan  serfs  or  state  slaves,  wlio  were 
hired  out  to  citiKcns,  but  might  not  be  sold  or 
emancipated.     Its  site  is  not  precisely  known. 

HeTotSi  the  third  and  lowest  class  in  an- 
cient Sparta;  the  serfs  uf  the  state.  They  were 
divided  among  the  SjtftrtintfT,  or  highest  class, 
by  lot,  and  tilled  their  landM,  paying  to  their 
inastere  a  fixwi  portion  of  the  harvest.  They 
alio  served  in  war  in  various  humble  capaci- 
ties. The  Crypteia  was  an  organized  guard 
over  the  Helots  by  young  Spartans,  made  nec- 
essary by  the  great  numliers  of  the  former 
< twice  as  many  at  least  as  nil  other  claHsc_< 
together)   and  their  general  uneiisincss. 

Heraingfors,  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Finland;  on  the  tiuJf  of  Finland.  Its  fortifl- 
cationa  stretch  over  a  row  of  seven  rocky  is* 
lands.  Helsiniffors  has  a  university  ( removed 
from  Abo,  182J)  attendt^l  by  about  2.7tH)  stu- 
denU,  A  military  academy,'  and  consi<1cr»hle 
trade.     The   principal    article^  of  export  are 


lumber*  paper,  and  butter.  The  city  was 
founded  by  Gustavua  I  of  Sweden  in  the  si^i- 
teenth  century,  and  the  majority  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  still  Swedish  in  race  and  speech.  It 
is  defended  by  the  fortress  of  Sveaborg,  Pop. 
with  Sveaborg   {IIMiO}    124,037. 

Helvetian  (h^l-v^'ahiln),  or  Helvetic,  Septib'- 
lie,  name  of  the  state  established  in  place  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  after  the  French  con- 
quest, 1708,  And  nmintained  till  March  10, 
1803.     See  8witzeklaki>. 

Helvetii  (hel-v^'shl'l),  ancient  Celtic  inhal 
itants  of  W.  Switzerland.  Cicsar's  "  C<iij 
mcntariea  "  give  a  graphic  account  cf  their 
tempt  to  occupy  more  fertile  parts  of  dati 
and  of  their  terrible  punishment  and  subjug 
tion  by  the  Romans,  58  B.C.  Previously  {1071 
they  had  met  and  defeated  a  Roman  army,  and 
hixd  .accompanied  the  Cimbri  in  their  invasion 
of  Italy,  but  made  good  their  retreat  after  the 
defeat  by  Mariris  {101).  In  TO  a.d.,  refusijig 
to  recognize  Vitcllius,  and  taking  the  part  of 
Galba,  they  were  aev^erely  punisbad  by  the  for- 
mer. In  later  times  they  scarcely  appeared  as 
a  separate  people. 

HelTltins  (&l-va-a6-llfl'),  Oaude  Adrien,  1715- 
71;  French  philosopher;  h.  Paris;  iH^caine 
farmer  general,  17*i8;  a  little  later  chamber- 
lain to  the  f|ueen*s  household;  acquired  a  large 
fortune;  retireil,  1751,  to  an  estate  at  Vor^,  in 
La  Perche;  published,  1758,  his  celebrated 
work,  **  On  the  Mind/*  which  had  great  influ- 
enee  on  morals  in  France>  hut  was  condemned 
by  the  court,  the  Jesuits,  and  the  bishops,  and 
was  burned  by  order  of  Parliament.  Other 
works  include  "  Man,  his  Faculties  and  hia 
Education.** 

He'maniL,  Felicia  Dorothea  (Bbow??i:),  17!>4- 
183.>;  English  poet;  \k  LiveriKMjl;  married 
Capt.  Hematis.  1812;  from  1H18  resided  in 
Wales,  Lancashire,  and  Inliind,  engageti  chiefly 
in  literary  production.  Her  beat  poetry  is 
characterized  by  grace  and  tenderness.  Her 
works  include  **  Karly  Blossoms/*  "  The  Do- 
mestic Affections/*  **  The  Forest  Sanctuary." 
**  Records  of  Women,*'  '*  Songs  of  the  Affec- 
tions." **  Tiie  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims*'  b  one 
of  her  best-known  poems. 

Hematemesis  (h§m-fl-t5m'6-BlB),  yomtttng  of 
blood,  or  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach ;  th« 
result  chiefly  of  ulc<*r  of  the  stomach,  cancer 
of  the  stomach,  or  extreme  inflammation  or 
congestion  of  the  stomach,  as  when  caused  by 
corrosive  irritants,  excess  of  alcoholic  drink^^ 
or  serious  diseasi's  of  the  liver.  Ht'inHteiiiesia 
is    treated    by    perfect    re«t    on    the    back,    cold 

fuieks  over  the  stomach,  and  bits  of  ice  swal* 
owed. 

Hematite  (h^m'ft-tlt),  or  Spec'ular  Troii  Ore* 
one  of  the  most  conunnn  ♦>res  nf  iroTi,  disfin- 
gtiished  by  its  color  into  red  and  brown  hema- 
tite; does*  not  attract  the  magnet.  These  ores 
are  comjwsed  chiefly  of  peroxide  of  iron,  ajid 
are  very  important  sources  of  metallic  iron. 

Hemicra'nia.    See  Migbaiml 

Hemi'na,  L.  Casaius,  Roman  historian  of  the 
second   century   B.C.,   whose  work   in    at   ]ea»t 
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four  bookB  began  with  the  founding  of  Borne, 
and  included  the  eeeond  Punic  War. 

Hemiplegia  (h«m-l-pl«'jl-ft).    See  Pabaltbib. 

Hemiptera  (he-mlp'te-rft),  order  of  ineects 
named  from  the  fact  that  in  many  of  them 
the  front  pair  of  wings  are  homy  on  the  front 
half  and  membranous  behind.  They  all  have 
beaks  shaped  to  pierce  the  animals  or  plants 
on  which  they  feed.  The  family  indudfes  all 
those  insects  to  which  the  common  name 
"  bug  "  is  properly  applied.  These  are  divided 
into  two  families,  the  Homoptera  including 
cicadas,  leaf  hoppers,  plant  lice,  and  scale  in- 
sects, and  the  ileteroptera,  including  water 
skaters,  water  scorpions,  rear-horses,  bedbugs, 
etc.  Lice  are  sometimes  also  regarded  as  of 
the  Hemiptera, 

Hemlock,  or  Spot'ted  Hemlock,  a  biennial 

filant  {Conium  maculatum),  family  Umbel- 
iferar,  native  in  Europe,  naturaliied  and  cul- 
tivated in  the  U.  S.  It  has  an  erect,  round, 
branching  stem  from  3  to  6  ft.  high,  marked 
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with  browniHh-purplo  sjxjtj*.  whonce  the  name 
"  K|>ott<»d  h<*inl<»€'k."  It  lM*ar?*  liir^  doep-green, 
dtH*<mi|M)un(l  1('tivc?4.  nnd  Hiimll  white  flowers  in 
r<ini()ound  tmiiinul  uiiiU'Im.  T1m»  plant,  espe- 
cially in  HUiiinior.  liaH  a  |)oculinr  frtid,  mousy 
smell.     Its  Icavcri  are  UHcd  in  medicine  as  a 


sedative,  hypnotic,  and  anodyne,  their  powers 
being  due  to  a  special  alkaloid  conine,  which 
depresses  the  actioa  of  the  motor  nerves.  In 
overdoses,  hemlock  produces  paralysis.  With 
this  drug  Socrates  and  Phodon  were  poisoned. 
Stimulants  and  emetics  are  the  best  antidotes. 

Hemlock  Sprnee,  or  HtmloA  Tne  (to  called 
from  the  reeemblanoe  of  its  branchei  to  those 
of  the  hemlock  plant),  the  Tsu^a,  or  AMee 
oonadeiisit,  one  of  the  most  common  of  the 
coniferous  trees  of  the  N.  states  and  British 
America.     It  is  a  very  large  tree,  and  when 


Hbhlock  SeaocB. 


young  is  very  gracefuL  Though  the  timber  fa 
coarse  and  cheap,  it  fa  very  serviceable,  and 
immense  quantities  of  It  are  employed  In  f 


carpentry  in  the  older  and  longer  settled  parti 
of  N.  America.  The  bark  and  its  extract  are 
very  extensively  employed  in  tanning  leather 
in  the  U.  S.  '^Hemlock  oil  **  fa  dfatilled  from 
its  leaves  and  twigs,  and  **  Canada  piteh  **  fa 
obtained  from  the  old  trees. 


Htmoilo'biat  Htoutoglob'vliBy  or  Htnuto- 
cryt'tallUt  a  substanee  found  in  venous  blood. 
It  fa  formed  by  abstracting  oxygen  from  Oiy- 
hemoglbbin,  either  by  pumping  or  by  treating 
with  reducing  agents.  In  the  arterial  blood 
which  has  been  aUrated  in  the  longs,  the  hemo> 
globin  fa  in  combination  with  oxygen,  as  onr- 
hemoglobin,  which  gives  the  crimson  color,  ui 
venous  blood  the  **  reduced  hemogloMn  "  causes 
the  dark  color. 

Hemorrhage  (htai'(yr-rij).  See  BLmmra 
on  Hemobbhaoe. 

Hemorrhoids  (h«m'(yr-roidx).    See  Pilol 

Hemp^  fiber,  the  nae  of  which  In  PMrsia  and 
India  antedates  the  period  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge,  and  the  introduction  of  which  Into  En- 
rope  was  contemporaneous  with  dvillsation. 
This  fiber  is  similar  to  that  of  flax,  but  coarser 
and  stronger.  The  plant  which  prodnees  It  fa 
also  known  as  hemp,  and  Is  culUvated  for  its 
seed  and  for  the  oil  which  is  expressed  from 
the  seed.  The  hemp  of  warm  countries,  esps- 
cially  of  India,  possesses  peenliar  medical  prop- 
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ertieB.  {See  Hashibh.)  The  plant  is  kno\vn 
botanieally  as  Cannabis  aaiii>a,  and  i»  an  an- 
nual belonging  to  the  nettle  family.  It  has  in 
different  plants  the  fruit-bearing  or  female 
flowers,  and  the  sterile  or  male  flowers.  Hemp 
gFOWfl  4  to  12  ft.  high,  and  makea  its  growth 
Almoflt  &8  rapidly  m  Indian  corn. 

The  lending  hemp-producing  countries  of  the 
world  are  RuMia,  Turkey,  India,  HoUaml  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Great  Britain.  Large  quan- 
tities are  also  grown  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  Riga  hemp  of  Ruttsia  combines  fineness  and 
strength,  and   is  the  heat.     There  is,  however, 


STAkCntATX    AND   PiBlTLLATE   FtOWKIIS   OF   HeMP. 

a  kind  produced  in  Italy  called  **  garden 
hemp,"  raised  with  care  by  hand  culture,  which 
is  the  finest.  The  fiber  is  separated  from  the 
IxKiTi  much  as  flax  is,  and  is  spun  and  woven 
in  almost  identically  the  same  way.  Excellent 
sheetings  and  shirtings,  white  and  strong,  are 
made  from  hemp,  and  towelings  (huckaback), 
o^naburga,  tahk*eloths,  napkinB,  floorcloths, 
sail  duck,  and  the  like,  are  manufactured  on 
a  large  scale,  and  form  articles  of  extensive 
commerce.  By  far  the  greatest  consumption  of 
the  fiber  is  for  rope,  cordage,  and  twine. 
HempBeed  ie  largely  eonsumed  as  food  for  cage 
birds  and  fancy  poultry.  It  contains  about 
twentyfive  per  cent  of  oil,  which  is  of  a  green- 
ish-yellow color,  and  IS  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  certain  soap©  and  somewhat  in  paints 
and  varnishea. 

Hen.    See  Poultbt. 

Henlianef  plant,  generally  biennial,  though 
BometimcH  annual;  family  SolanorcfF,  native  in 
Europe,  but  naturalized  lu  the  U.  8.,  growing 
in  waste  places  in  the  N.  and  K.  Btat^.  The 
root  somewhat  resembles  that  of  parsley,  and 
poisoning  has  resulted  from  eating  it  by  mis- 
take. The  stem  is  erect,  round,  branching,  from 
1  to  4  ft.  high;  the  leaves  numerous,  large, 
de<^ply  sinuate,  sea  green,  and  both  leaves  and 
•tem  viscid  and  hairy.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
beRutifuIly  veined  with  purple.  The  whole 
|k1ant  has  a  rank,  ofl'enstve  smell.  The  leaves 
and  seeds  are  used  in  medicine  the  active  prin- 
oiple  being  an  exceedingly  poisonous  alkaloid, 


hyoscyam*      which  may  be  obtained  in  color- 
less needlelike  crystals. 

Hen'dersoQ,  Alexander,  1583-1646;  Scottish 
ecclesiastic;  b,  Creieh;  is  credited  with  hav* 
ing  a  large  share  in  drafting  the  **  National 
Covenant  **  and  with  the  authorship  of  the 
famous  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  **;  other 
chief  work,  *'Tlie  Order  and  Government  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland." 

Henderson,  James  Pinckney,  1808-58 ;  Amer* 
ican  diplomati.st;  b.  Lincoln  t'o.,  N.  C;  became 
a  brigadier  general  under  the  Republic  of 
Texa.s,  183(1;  subseiiuently  Attorney -general  and 
Secretary  of  State  there;  minister  to  Great 
Britain  \o  procure  recognition  of  the  republic 
and  to  the  U.  8.  to  negotiate  annexation;  first 
governor  of  the  new  state;  major  general  Texan 
Volunteers  in  Mexican  War;  was  U,  S.  Senator 
at  time  of  death. 

Hen'dricks,  Thomas  Andrews,  18111-85 ;  Amer- 
ican sUtesman;  b.  near  Zaneaville,  Ohio;  ac- 
companied family  to  S!ielhy  Co.,  Ind.;  admit' 
ted  to  the  bar  at  Churn bersburg,  Pa.,  1843; 
Member  of  Indiana  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, 1850;  of  C'ongress,  1851-56;  com- 
missioner  of  General  Land  Office,  1865-59; 
Democratic  U*  S,  Senator,  1863-69;  elected 
Governor  ol  Indiana,  1872;  defeated  as  can- 
didate for  Vice  President  of  the  U.  S.  on 
ticket  headed  by  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  1876; 
elected  Vice  President  on  ticket  he^idcd  by 
Grover  Cleveland,   1884* 

Hengestf  or  Hengist  (hdng'gfst),  d.  488; 
prince  of  the  Jute«,  who,  44M,  with  Horsa,  his 
brother,  landed  with  300  followers  at  Ebbsfleet 
on  the  Isle  of  Tlmnet,  and  was  employed  by 
Vortigern,  King  of  BritJiin,  to  repel  the  Picts 
and  Seota.  This  the  Jutes  accomplished  by 
aid  of  fresh  reenforcenients  from  the  Continent, 
hut  soon  turnwl  their  arms  against  the  Britons, 
whom  they  overcame  in  a  series  of  bloody  wars. 
Horsa  was  slain  at  ^^gleathrep,  455;  Hengeat 
declared  himself  King  of  Kent,  467,  and  re- 
peatedly defeated  the  Britons  in  battle  {465- 
473).  The  existence  of  Hengest  and  Horsa  baa 
been  questioned  by  modern  critics. 

Hengstenberg  (h^ng'stenb&rkh),  Ernst  Wil- 
helm»  1802  60;  German  theologian;  b.  Fr5u- 
denberg,  Westphalia;  became  Prof,  of  Old 
Testament  Exegesis  at  Berlin,  1826;  soon  ac- 
quired a  commanding  inHuence  in  the  Church 
by  establishing  the  Eranfirfhche  Kirchrn^ei- 
tun§,  1827,  the  organ  at  llrst  of  the  Evangel- 
ical, then  of  the  High  Church  Lutheran  Party 
in  the  Chyrcli  an<l  the  cnnservative  aristoenttio 
party  in  tlie  state;  most  celcbratetl  of  his 
works.  '*  Christidngie  des  Alten  Testaments*" 
His  "  Comnientar  Qber  die  Psalmen "  is  re- 
garded as  a  masterpiece  of  orthodox  exegetical 
theologA'. 

Hen'le,  Friedrich  Gustav  Jakob,  1800-85; 
German  physiologist;  1).  Fdrth.  Bavaria;  be- 
came Prosector  to  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
ITniv,  of  Berlin,  and  afterwards  was  professor 
successively  at  Zurich,  Heidelberg,  and  Glittin- 
gen;  most  important  work,"  Handbuch  der  Ra- 
tionellen  Pathologic,"     His  employment  of  the 
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achromatie  microeoope  for  anatomical  purpoaes 
opened  a  wide  and  interesting  field  of  obaerra- 
tion. 

Henlty,  William  Emett,  1849-1008;  Eng- 
lish author  and  editor;  b.  Gloucester;  edited 
London,  1877-78;  the  Magagine  of  Art,  1882- 
86;  the  BcoU  Ohatrver,  afterwards  the  NO" 
tional  Ohatrvcr,  1888-93;  and  the  New  He- 
view  after  1894.  He  was  the  author  of  "A 
Book  of  Verses,"  "  Views  and  Reviews."  •*  Song 
of  the  Sword,"  "The  Centenary  Bums,"  with 
T.  F.  Henderson;  "Works  of  Lord  Byron," 
"English  Lyrics,"  "The  Poetry  of  Wilfrid 
Blunt,"  with  Oeoroe  Wvndham,  and  "London 
T>'pes,"  with  W.  ISicholson. 

Henley  on  Thames  (hen'l!  5n  tfimz),  munici- 
pal borough  of  Oxfordshire,  England;  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Thames;  3d  m.  W.  of  Lon- 
don; has  a  noted  five-arch  bridge  built  1786; 
is  principallv  engaged  in  brewing;  and  is  best 
known  for  the  amateur  regattas  held  here  an- 
nually since  1839. 

Henlopen,  Cape.    See  Cape  HEirLOPEif. 

Hen'na,  or  Alkan'na,  paste  made  from  the 
leaves  of  Ixtwsonia  incrmis  or  of  L.  epinoea, 
mixed  with  catechu,  and  used  in  the  East  to 
stain  the  nails,  the  finger  tips,  and  the  edges  of 
the  eyelids  of  women  and  the  beards  of  men; 
primarily  gives  an  orange  color,  which,  if  de- 
sired, mav  be  changed  to  black  by  adding  other 
stains.  Some  species  of  Hibiecue  are  in  E. 
Asia  put  to  the  same  use.  The  use  of  the 
henna  for  dyeing  the  nails,  the  inner  surface 
of  the  hands,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  was  of 
very  early  date  in  Egypt,  as  is  proved  by  the 
mummies. 

Hen'nepin  (Fr.,  «npAA'),  Louis,  abt  1640- 
abt.  1706;  Franciscan  missionary  and  explorer; 
b.  Ath,  Flanders;  became  a  misttionary  to  Can- 
ada. 1675;  was  (1670-80)  a  member  of  La 
Salle*ii  memorable  band  of  explorers,  who  trav- 
ersed the  Great  Lakes  and  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  itH  tributarit^s :  returned  to  Europe, 
and  soon  afterwards  published  "  Description 
de  la  Ix>ui8iane,"  a  valuable  work,  though  full 
of  exagj*erationfl,  and  "  Nouvelle  IMcouverte 
IVun  Tr^s  Grand  Pays,"  which  contains  his 
previous  work.  enlar^M  by  a  narrative  of  a 
voyage  down  the  MifMiMsippi  to  its  mouth,  the 
falHitv  of  which  was  exposed  bv  Jared  Sparks 
in  his  "Life  of  I.a  Salle."  In* later  life  Hen- 
n«*pin  abandoned  the  habit  and  the  obedient 
life  of  hiH  order,  though  still  claiming  the  title 
of  K^collet  missionary. 

Henneqnin  (^n-kilA'),  Alfred,  1842-87; 
French  dramatist;  h.  Li^ge.  Belgium;  was 
eihirated  as  a  civil  engineer,  and  practiced  his 
profi*!«flion  first  on  the  Belgian  state  railways, 
later  as  manager  of  one  of  the  tramway  sys- 
tems in  Paris;  early  began  to  write  plays;  pro- 
duce<i  in  Bnisnels,  under  the  pseudonym  "  Al- 
fred liebrun,"  two  comedies:  "  .T*attends  Mon 
<>nrle"  and  "  Troirt  Chn|M»ttux";  in  Paris  made 
a  hit  with  "  T>e  Pnn^  Venuradieux,"  and  there- 
after entirely  aban<lon«Hi  Iuh  profession  for 
plav  writing.'  He  wrote  alone  or  in  collabora- 
tion "  T>es  Dominon  Rows,"  **  Wbe,"  and  "  Nou- 
non,"  with  Emile  Kajac;  "  U  Femme  k  Papa," 


with  Millaud;  "La  CorbeiUe  de  Nooea,"  •'La 
Vente  k  Tata,"  "  NinetU,"  "  Cherchei  la  Fem- 
me"; exoesaive  production  led  to  aoft«ning  of 
the  brain,  from  which  he  died. 

Homer  (Cn-r),  Jean  JacfOM^  1829-1905; 
French  figure  and  portrait  painter;  b.  Berm- 
viller,  Alsaoe;  studied  in  Pliria;  grand  ofBoer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  lOOS;  works  include 
"The  Bather  Asleep,**  "Shells  Tamed  into  a 
Spring,"  "  Christ  Entombed,"  "  The  Magdalen.'' 

Hen'Biagaen,  Chariet  Frederick,  1816-77; 
Anglo- American  an^y  officer;  an  English  eol- 
dier  of  Scandinavian  extraction;  b.  Snglaad; 
served  successively  in  the  Carlist  army  in 
Spain;  in  the  Ruasian  army  in  Cireaasia;  in 
the  Hungarian  War  of  184&-40;  In  Wa]ker»t 
filibustering  expedition  to  Nicaragua;  and  in 
the  American  Civil  War  aa  a  brigiulier  general 
in  the  Confederate  army;  auperintenoed  the 
manufacture  of  the  first  Mini«  riflee  made  in 
the  U.  S.;  published  works  describing  his  ex- 
perienoea  in  Spain  and  Rosiiay  lod  eereral 
novels. 

Henotheiim  (hte'0*theizm),  term  defined  by 
Max  Mailer,  with  whom  it  originated  aa  "a 
belief  and  worship  of  those  single  objeeta» 
whether  semitangible  or  intangible,  in  which 
man  first  suspected  the  presence  of  the  Inriaible 
and  the  Infinite,  each  of  which  was  raised  into 
aomething  more  than  finite,  more  than  natural, 
more  than  ooneeivable,  and  then  grew  in  the 
end  to  be  an  Aeura  or  living  thing,  a  Deva 
or  a  bright  thing,  and  Awwrtfa,  that  la,  not 
a  mortal,  and  at  last  an  immortal  and  eternal 
Being— in  fact,  a  God,  endowed  with  the  hi^ 
est  qualitice  which  the  human  intelleet  eonld 
conceive  at  the  varioua  atagea  of  ita  own 
growth."  This,  according  to  Max  Mflllery  Is 
the  "general  name  for  the  earliest  form  of 
religion  among  the  Vedic  Indians"  (Hindna). 

Henri  (ftfirfi')  I,  King  of  Haiti.    See  Caaia* 

TOPHB,   HeXBI. 

Henriqnet  («n-r«'kcth),  Fraadico  Fenaades 
de  la  Cveva.  See  FKaxANDCz  ds  la  Custa 
Hkxeiquez. 

Henriet'U  Aa'na,  1644-70;  Doeheie  of  Or- 
leans; daughter  of  Charles  I  of  England  and 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria;  was  carried  to  France 
while  an  infant  and  reared  by  her  mother  la  a 
convent  at  Chaillot;  was  married  to  Philip, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV,  IMI ; 
became  celebrated  for  her  powers  of  f^aelaa- 
tion  and  waa  the  deli|[ht  of  the  French  eoiirt» 
but  an  object  of  aversion  to  her  husband.  la 
1670  the  king  induced  her  to  visit  her  brotherVi 
court,  and  through  her  infiuenoe  Rnglaad  was 
detached  from  the  alliance  with  Holland  and 
Sweden  which  had  been  formed  in  oppositioa 
to  the  interests  of  France.  Shortlv  alter  her 
return  she  died  suddenly  in  great  aufl'ering, 
and  in  the  belief  that  she  had  been  poisoned. 

HenrietU  Mari'a,  Queen  of  Enaland,  1600- 
60:  b.  Paris;  was  the  youngest  child  of  Henry 
IV  of  France  by  his  second  wife,  Maria  de* 
Medici;  on  March  30,  1626,  waa  married  at 
Paris  by  proxy  to  Charlea  I;  aequired  great 
infiuenoe  over  her  hnihaBd|  but  beeame  ob- 
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noxiouA  to  ih^  ivTigliHb  nation  by  her  partial- 
ity for  the  CftthoUc  faith,  ami  by  her  partici- 
pation in  the  strife  between  Cburlea  and  tin* 
Parliament,  In  1642  she  went  to  Holland, 
and  having  procured  money  and  troops  joined 
her  husband  at  Oxford;  1644  narrowly  escapeti 
t>eing  taken  prisoner  by  Essex*  and  Bailed  to 
France,  where  she  suffered  from  the  elFects  of 
the  hardships  she  had  undergone,  and  lived  in 
retirement. 

Hen'ry,  name  of  sovereigns  of  England, 
France,  Gennany,  and  Portugal.  Here  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  respix'tive  countries. 

Hi^NRY  I  of  Englnrid  (Rtylefi  Beauclerc  on 
account  of  bis  learning),  l6*1H-U35;  b.  Selby, 
Yorkshire;  son  of  William  the  Conqueror  and 
Queen  Matilda,  and  successor  of  William  Rn- 
fus;  assumed  the  crown  (HW)  while  hif» 
brother  Robert  was  absent  in  Palestine;  at  once 
recalled  Aiiselm,  declared  the  validity  of  the 
t'onfesaor's  laws,  and  married  ^laud  of  Seot- 
laml,  shrewdly  securing  the  Church,  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  ScoU  against  Robert;  was  ac- 
knowledged Duke  of  Normandy,  1 100^  having 
defeated  Robert,  and  soon  engaged  in  advan- 
tageous wars  with  France*  The  drowning  of 
his  son  William,  1120,  and  the  trouhles  with 
his  nephew  William  in  Normandy,  ami  with 
the  Welsh  in  the  \W,  of  England,  greatly  dis- 
turbed the  last  of  his  reign.  Died  at  Rouen, 
leaving  as  his  heir  his  daughter,  the  Countess 
Alatilda  of  Anjoti,  former  wife  of  Hejiry  V  of 
Germany. 

Uenby  II,  1133-80;  first  Plantagenet  King 
of  England;  b.  IjC  Mans,  Maine,  France;  son  of 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet  ami  Matilda,  former  Em- 
press of  Germany,  the  heiress  and  only  surviv- 
ing child  of  Henry  I;  in  1152  invaded  England 
with  tror>ps  for  the  overthrow  of  King  Stephen, 
with  whom,  1153,  a  pence  was  concluded  by 
which  Henry  was  acknowledged  as  heir  to  the 
crown;  succeeded  Stephen,  1154,  having,  1151, 
become  Count  of  Aiijou,  Touraine,  and  Maine 
by  his  father^s  death;  and  by  his  marriage, 
1152,  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  the  divorced 
Queen  of  France*,  ai^quired  sovereignty  over 
nearly  half  of  France.  1'lie  great  events  of 
Henry's  reign  were  the  Irish  conquest;  the 
wars  with  the  Scots,  Welsh,  and  the  French 
king;  the  destruction  of  more  than  1,00D 
feuufil  eaatles  in  England;  the  contest  with 
Thomas  k  Becket;  the  »uhscription  to  the  Con- 
stitutions of  Clarendon,  11B4;  and  the  rebel- 
lion of  his  sons  and  queen. 

lii^NRt  111,  1207-72;  b.  Winchester;  succeed- 
ed! John,  his  father,  1210,  Henry's  minority 
at  his  accession,  and  the  great  power  acquired 
by  the  barons  under  King  John,  crippled  bis 
Authority  and  made  his  reign  a  weak  one. 
Himon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  the 
great  leader  in  the  tn.sk  of  recovering  for  the 
nobles  the  privileges  lost  under  Henry  II,  and 
by  giving  represientation  to  the  boroughs, 
formed  the  nucleua  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Thb  wa*  not  accomplished,  however,  without 
m  ciHl  war,  in  which  the  king  was  defeated 
ftnd  captured  at  Lewe«,  1264*  De  Montfort 
WM  defeated  and  slain  in  the  following  year 
by  Frtnoe  Edward  and  Gloucester  at  Evesham. 


Henry  waged  war  with  France,  ami  was  de- 
feated by  Louis  IX;  succeeded  by  bis  sou, 
Edward  I. 

Henby  IV,  1367-1413;  first  LancftstriAn 
King  of  England;  b.  Bolingbroke;  son  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  while 
bis  mother  was  a  lineal  deacendant  of  Henry 
III;  was  made  Earl  of  Derby  and  Duke  of 
Hereford;  with  his  adversary,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  was  banished^  1398,  by  Richard  II » 
who  seized  his  immense  estate  on  the  death  ol 
John  of  Gaunt,  13ftO.  So«n  Henry  landed  at 
Ravenspur,  Yorkshire,  with  a  small  following, 
the  king  being  absent  in  I r eland »  All  Eng- 
land  joined  Henry,  and  Richard  was  dethroneil 
and  Henry  crowned.  His  defective  title  led 
him  to  persecute  the  L«dlards.  so  as  to  win 
the  support  of  the  Church,  but  his  reign  was 
much  disturbed  by  formidable  reI>ellions. 

Hi*;nry  V,  13H7-I422;  b,  Monmouth;  son  and 
succesHor  of  Henry  IV;  served  in  his  youth 
againat  the  rebellious  liiendower  and  Hotspur; 
came  to  ilie  throne,  14 13^  persecute*!  the  LoL 
lards,  and,  1415,  invaded  France,  basing  bis 
claim  to  its  sovereignty  on  the  strength  oi  Ed- 
ward Ill's  claim;  to<ik  Harlleur,  September  22, 
1415;  totally  defeated  the  grejitly  superior  force 
of  the  French  at  Agineourt,  October  25th,  in 
one  of  the  notable  battles  of  history;  occupied 
the  great^^r  part  of  France,  aided  by  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  and  other  malcontent's;  married, 
1420,  the  French  Princess  Catharine,  and  was 
recognized  aa  heir  presumptive.  The  remainder 
of  his  reign  was  largely  occupied  by  wars  in 
France* 

Hknby  VI,  1421-71;  last  Lancastrian  King 
of  England;  Ix  Windsor;  son  of  Henry  V;  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  September  I,  1422,  and,  1431, 
was  crowned  Xing  of  France  at  Paris.  His 
reign  was  marked  by  the  wars  of  the  Bosqsl 
The  iveakness  of  the  king  was  largely  i 
sible  for  the  rebellion  headed  by  Jack 
In  France  Joan  of  Arc  and  her  followers 
expelled  the  English,  and  the  popular 
of  disgrace  vented  itself  on  the  unoffending 
king  whose  title  was  indeed  defective.  Perhaps 
the  l>est  of  Henry*8  work  was  in  founding 
Eton  School,  1440,  and  King*&  College,  C&m- 
bridge^  1443,  and  in  building  the  great  chapels 
which  are  among  the  glories  of  English  arcAi* 
tecture.  He  was  found  dead  in  the  Tcnrer, 
where  he  had  bi»en  imprisoned, 

He:*by  VII,  1450-I5tm;  first  of  the  Tudor 
kings  of  England;  b.  Wales;  was  descended, 
on  bis  mother's  side,  from  John  of  Gaunt  (son 
of  Edward  III)  and  Catharine  Swynford,  wlioae 
offspring  had  been  legitimatized  by  the  pope, 
the  king,  and  the  Parliament  His  father  was 
a  won  of  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  gentleman,  and 
Catliarine,  widow  of  Henry  V  of  England. 
who**?  nuirriage  to  Tudor  has  been  denied. 
Young  Henry  became  Earl  of  Richmond;  was 
attainted  by  the  Yorkists,  1461;  and,  1471, 
retired  to  France;  attempted  a  revolt,  1483; 
landed  at  Mil  ford  Haven,  1485;  defeated  and 
killed  Richard  HI  at  Bosworth;  married  Eliza- 
beth, heir  of  the  Yorkist  sovereigns,  1486,  thus 
uniting  the  houses  of  York  and  Lmicaster. 
His  reign  was  much  disturbed  by  insurrec- 
tions. 

Hbnbt  Vlll,  1491-1547;  second  of  the  Tudor 
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monarehs  of  England;  b.  Oreenwieh;  ion  and 
successor  of  Henrv  VII;  became,  1002,  Prince 
of  Wales  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Arthur; 
married  Catharine  of  Aragon,  Arthur's  widow, 
1509 ;  succeeded  to  the  crown,  1600 ;  joined  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  in  a  war  with  France, 
1511-14,  during  which  war  the  Scots  were  ut- 
terly overthrown  at  Flodden,  September  0, 
1513;  made  Wolse^  chancellor,  1515;  was  in- 
Tolved  in  competition  with  Francis  I  and 
Charles  V  for  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany; 
wrote,  1521,  his  book  on  the  sacraments  against 
Luther,  for  which  he  received  from  the  pope 
the  title  of  "defender  of  the  faith";  and 
made  war,  1522,  against  France  in  the  inter- 
est of  C*harles  V.  He  applied  in  vain,  1528, 
to  the  pope  for  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
legality  of  his  marriage,  and,  1520,  by  Cran- 
mer*s  advice,  to  the  universities  with  better 
success. 

The  influence  of  the  king  and  Wolsey  at 
Rome  was  completely  foiled  by  the  Spanish 
interest  in  the  queen's  behalf,  and  the  great 
seal  was  taken  from  Wolsey  and  given  to  Sir 
Thomas  More.  The  Convocation  was  now  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  Henry  as  the  head  of 
tlie  English  Church;  the  kinj|^  married  Anne 
Bolcyn,  1533,  and  the  following  year  Parlia- 
ment declared  the  former  marriage  with  Cath- 
arine invalid,  at  the  same  time  declaring 
that  the  iiucc«>fuiion  should  lie  with  the  issue 
of  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Anne  Boleyn. 
As  this  act  was  not  aHAented  to  by  More  and 
Fisher  they  wore  executed,  Thomas  Cromwell 
made  vicar  g(*n<*raK  and  the  visitation  and 
defttruction  of  monastpri<»s  began.  Anne  Boleyn 
was  exiHiutcHl  on  a  charge  of  unfaithfulness, 
and  Jane  S<>ymour  was  married  to  the  kin^, 
1530;  Roman  Catholic  insurrections  broke  out, 
1536,  and  Queen  Jane  died,  1537;  Anne  of 
Cleves  was  married  to  the  king,  1540,  soon 
after  which  Cromwell  was  executed,  and  the 
marriage  annul UmI  by  Convocation  and  Parlia- 
ment; Henry  marri(Hl  Catharine  Howard  in 
the  same  year,  and  had  her  executed,  1542; 
and  was  marriotl,  1543,  to  Catharine  Parr. 
Many  Roman  Catholics,  and  Reformers  as  well, 
were  extH!Ut4Hl  during  the  latter  part  of  Henry's 
reign,  and  great  numbers  of  the  nobles  and 
aristocracy  died  on  the  scaffold  on  suspicion 
of  treason. 

Henky  I  of  France,  1005-60;  succeeded  Rob- 
ert II,  his  father,  1031;  was  a  weak  nrince, 
whotM!  reign  wan  much  dinturbed  by  civil  wars 
ami  public  calamities.  Died  at  Vitri,  and  was 
surciHHltHi  by  IMiilip  I,  his  son. 

Hknby  11.  1610-50;  marriwi  Catharine  de' 
M<*<iici,  1533;  succctnled  Francis  I,  his  father, 
15  47.  HiH  rei^n  wa.H  diMtingiiialuHl  by  perfie- 
cutinns  of  the  ProteHtantM.  and  by  wars  with 
iharles  V  an<I  hit)  mm.  Philip  JI  of  Spain. 
The!«c  wars  were  at  first  advantageous  to 
France,  but  afUTwanU  the  French  were  disss- 
trniiHly  ilefeat^nl  at  Naplen.  at  St.-Quentin.  and 
(Iravelines.  an<l  by  the  dinaHtrous  peace  of  Ca- 
t«»au-Canibr<m«,  l.'ioO,  Henry  gave  up  the  great- 
er part  of  his  advanta>;e8.  Died  in  consequence 
<»f  a  wound  rweivetl   in  a  tournament. 

Hknrt  III.  1551-KO;  b.  Fontainebleau ;  third 
S4»n  of  Henry  II  and  Catharine  de'  Me<lici; 
9(>rved  as  Duke  of  Anjou  against  the  Ilugue-  I 


sots,  1669-73;  aleeted  King  of  Poland,  1573; 
abandoned  Poland,  and  succeeded  his  brother, 
Charles  IX,  as  King  of  France,  1574.  His 
rei^  was  disturbed  bv  the  wars  of  the  league, 
designed  to  prevent  the  suooession  of  Henry 
IV,  and  is  farther  memorable  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Guises,  1588.  Henry  was  stabbed 
to  death  by  Jacques  Clteent,  a  partisan  of 
the  Guises.     He  was  the  last  of  the  Valois 


Henbt  IV,  1658-1610;  King  of  France  and 
Aniou,  the  first  Bourbon  monarch  of  Francs; 
b.  Pau;  son  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon  and  Jeanne 
d'Albrct,  Queen  of  Navarre;  in  1580  Joined 
the  Protestant  armv  under  Coligny;  in  1672, 
after  the  peace  of  St-Germain,  and  just  before 
the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  married 
Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of  Charles  IX,  and 
was  compelled  to  abjure  his  faith.  Ha  had 
Just  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Navarre,  but 
was  detained  at  court  until  1576,  when  be 
escaped  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Protestants.  In  1684  Francis  of  AnJou  died 
and  Henry  became  heir  presumptive  to  the 
crown.  In  1686  be  was  ezcommunicatad  by 
Sixtus  V,  and  declared  incapable  of  the  suc- 
cession. Then  followed  the  **  war  of  the  three 
Henrys,**  1686-87,  the  murder  of  Honrr  III, 
1589,  the  claim  of  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  to 
the  throne,  the  battle  of  Ivrr,  1690,  the  si^gs 
of  Paris,  the  Spanish  invasion  under  Parma, 
and  a  lonff  and  varied  war,  in  which  Henry, 
with  small  means  and  the  ineffectual  support  * 
of  the  English,  performed  prodigies  o(  valor 
and  activity.  In  1690  Heniy  professed  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith;  in  1694  was  anointed 
king  at  Chartres;  entered  Paris,  and  in  the 
course  of  four  years  had  expelled  the  Spaa* 
iards  and  brought  all  France  to  subJeeUoB. 
In  1698  he  published  the  Edict  of  Nantes  aiid 
restored  toleration.  Henry  was  murdsred  bj 
one  Ravaillac,  a  fanatic 

Hrnbt  I  of  Germany  (The  Fowleb),  878- 
936;  King  of  Germany  and  Duke  of  Saxony; 
succeeded  his  father,  Otho  I,  as  duke,  912; 
elected  to  succeed  Conrad  I,  910;  carried  on 
wars  with  Lorraine  (which  he  conouered,  923- 
925),  with  the  Hungarians,  the  Slavi,  Danes, 
etc  He  is  reckoned  as  Henrr  I  in  the  line  of 
German  emperors,  but  never  bore  the  impolal 
title,  except  in  conseauenoe  of  having  been  sa- 
luted imperatar  by  his  troops,  in  the  old  Bo- 
man  fashion. 

Hexit  II,  972-1024;  Emperor  of  Gennaaj; 
the  last  of  the  Saxon  line  of  German  monarons, 
known  also  as  The  Lame;  succeeded  to  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria,  995;  was  elected  King  of 
(icrmany,  to  succeed  Otho  III,  1002;  carried 
on  wars  in  Poland,  and  with  vassals  in  Ger- 
many, and  with  Italy  and  France,  etc;  erected 
Hungary  into  a  kingdom,  1007;  was  crowned 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  1014;  was  canonised, 
1152,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  Churdi, 
and  is  honored  July  16th. 

HE5BT  III,  1017-66;  Emperor  of  Gennaay 
(sumamed  The  Old,  The  Black,  or  Tbb 
Pious)  ;  b.  Osterbeck.  in  the  Low  Countries; 
was  elected  king,  1026,  and  succeeded  Conrad 
II,  his  father;  ruled  with  the  greatest  dlg- 
nitv  and  success,  managed  the  affairs  of  Church 
and  state  alike;  was  crowned  emperor,  1039; 
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oompellefl  nungary,  Bohemia,  Apulia,  and  Cal- 
abria to  acknriwk'dgt;  themaolvei*  as  va^aals  of 
the  empire;  built  many  churches  and  cathe- 
dra U. 

Henbt  I\',  1050-1106;  Emperor  of  G^-rmiiny^ 
•on  of  Henry  III;  was  king  when  but  three 
years  old,  and  succeeded  Henry  III,  his  father, 
1056.  His  reign  waa  a  long  series  of  bloody 
contests  with  vassald  at  home  and  with  Pope 
(Jregory  VII  in  Italy,  who  at  the  period  of 
Henry's  lowest  fortunea  compelled  him  to  sue 
fit  Canossa  for  absolution^  1077.  After  many 
years  of  warfare  in  Germany  he  compelled  the 
pope  to  retire,  under  the  protection  of  Robert 
Guiaeard,  to  Salerno,  1084,  Henry  was  de- 
throned and  imprisoned  by  his  son  Henry  V, 
1105,  but  escaptHl,  and  died  at  Lit^ge. 

Henby  V,  1081-1125;  was  crowned  king  and 
colleague  of  his  father,  Henry  IV,  lUSiO;  de- 
posed his  fatlier,  1105;  wn»  croxmed  emperor, 
ini.  His  reign  was  mueh  disturbed  by  dis- 
cussions with  the  popes  regarding  investitures, 
and  he  was  four  times  excommunicated-  A 
compromisse  was  reached  in  the  important  Con- 
cordat of  Worms,  1122,  in  wdiicb  the  advantage 
rested  with  the  pope.  Wars  at  home  and  witli 
Flanders,  Hungary,  and  Poland  vexed  Germany 
during  his  reign.  He  married  ilatiliJa,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  I  of  England.  He  was  the  laat 
of  the  Salicliue. 

Henby  VI,  1165-07;  surnamed  The  CiitTEL; 
succeeded  Kreilertck  Barbarojitiii,  his  father, 
1100.  His  reign  was  much  disturbed  by  Ital- 
ian wars,  and  is  famous  for  the  imprisonment 
of  Richard  Lionheart  at  Trifels.  Died  at  Mea* 
Bina.  poisoned,  it  was  supposed,  bv  his  wife. 

Henry  VII,  1262-1313  (Henry  of  Luxem- 
BUKQ)  ;  wa.H  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  1308; 
Invaded  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  Gbibeltine  army; 
received  the  iron  crown  of  Lorn  hardy,  131*1; 
was  crowned  emperor  1312;  was  poisoned  it 
was  supposed,  while  receiving  the  Eucharist. 

HEPfBY,  l>oii,  of  Portugal,  1012-80;  cardinal; 
King  of  Portugal;  third  f*on  of  Emanuel  the 
Fortunate;  was  educated  for  the  Church,  and 
1532,  was  made  Archbishop  of  Braga;  when 
he  ascended  the  throne  he  held  thret*  archbiaii- 
o  pries — namely,  those  of  Braga,  Li  slum,  and 
(Viimbra — besides  the  immensely  wealthy  ab- 
baey  of  Aleobazar,  In  1531)  he  was  made 
grand  inciuisitor  of  Portugal,  and  it  was  he 
who  introduced  the  Inquisition  into  the  Portu- 
gue^  colonics.  In  1545  be  was  made  a  cardi- 
nal. He  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal,  Au- 
gust. 15T8;   succeeded  by  Philip  11. 

Henry  (surnamed  The  Lion),  1129-95;  b. 
Ravensbur^;  Duke  «if  Saxony  and  Bavaria; 
ion  of  Henry  the  Proud-,  succeeded  to  the 
duchy  of  Baxony,  and,  1156,  made  good  his 
claims  to  Bavaria;  by  conquest  became  the 
most  powerful  of  German  princes  and  the 
rival  of  the  Emperor  Frederick.  His  deser- 
tion of  the  latter  in  the  war  against  the  Lom- 
bard League  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  de- 
feat at  Legnano  1176.  Refusing  to  obey  the 
emperor's  summons  to  appear  before  the  Diet 
at  Worms  1177,  he  was  placed  under  the  ban, 
stripped  of  his  ponsessions,  and  withdrew  to 
England,  but  regained  a  portion  of  his  domin- 
iotis  by  an  agreement  with  Frederick's  sue- 
cessofi  Heoiry  VI, 


Henry  the  Nav'igator,  1394^1400;  fourth 
sou  of  King  John  1  of  Portugal;  b.  Oporto; 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  conquest 
of  Ceuta,  1415;  was  afterwards  placed  at  the 
head  of  African  affairs;  fixed  his  residence  at 
Sagres,  in  Aigarve,  near  Ca]}e  St.  Vineent, 
where  he  established  a  school  of  navigation  in 
which  a  numlwr  of  young  Portuguese  noblemen 
were  educated.  Every  year  he  sent  out 
peditiona  of  exploration.  In  1418  the  Madeil 
Islands  were  discovered;  1440,  Cape  Blanc 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  was  reached.  Fro 
this  school  issued  that  movement  of  maritin 
discovery  and  commercial  enterprise  which 
placed  the  Portuguese  people  at  the  head  of 
European  civilisation  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  whose  two  greatest  results  wi^re  the 
discovery  of  America  and  the  diseovery  of  the 
water  route  to  India  around  the  Cape  of  (ioikI 
Hope.  The  introduction  of  the  compasit  and 
the  astrolalie  was  due  to  him. 

Henry,  Caleb  Sprague,  1804-84;  American 
author;  b.  Kutlaud.  Mass.;  became  a  Congre- 
gational minister,  1828;  IB34  established  the 
**  American  Advocate  of  Peace";  1835*  Uyok 
orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
New  York,  and  soi^n  after  wat*  appointe<l  l*rof. 
of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Bristol 
College,  PenuHylvania.  In  1837  he  ttecame  a 
founder  of  the  New  York  If r view,  and,  1830, 
Prof,  of  Philosophy  and  History  in  the  New 
York  Univ.  His  works  include  '*  Cousin's  V'i^y' 
cbfplogy,"  •*  Compendium  of  Christian  Antiqui- 
ties."  **  floral  and  Philosophical  EssavR,"  a 
translation  of  the  Abb^  Ban  tain's  **  Epitome 
of  tlie  History  of  Philosophy,'*  *'  Dr.  Oldham 
at  Gn:»ystones,  and  his  Talk  There,"  and  **  About 
Men  and  Things." 

Henry,  Joseph,  1797-1878;  American  physi* 
cist;  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.;  1826,  was  appointed 
Prof,  of  Mathematies  in  the  Albany  Academy; 
1827,  Iw^gan  a  series  of  experimenla  in  electric- 
ity, and,  1828,  published  an  account  of  various 
modi  flcations  of  electro- magnetic  apparatus.  He 
was  the  Erst  t<i  magnetize  a  piece  of  iron  at  a 
distance,  and  invented  the  first  machine  moved 
by  the  agency  of  electro-magnetism.  In  1831 
he  traTismitled  signals  by  the  electro- magnet 
through  a  wire  more  than  a  mile  long,  causing 
a  bell  t4)  sound  at  the  farther  end  of  the  wire. 
He  pointed  out  the  applicability  of  this  dis* 
covery  t^^  the  in^tanta Junius  conveyance  of 
intelligence  betwevn  distaint  piints  by  mean^ 
of  a  magnetic  t<'h*gra|>h  several  years  before 
such  a  t*degraph  was  brought  into  practical 
operation  by  ^Morse.  In  1 832  he  was  a|>fHunt<'d 
Prof,  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  at  Princeton ;  and  was  secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington 
from  its  organij^ition,  184fi,  till  his  death.  His 
diHCoveriea  in  physics  were  numerous;  author 
of  "  Contributions  to  Electricity  and  Magnet- 
ism "  and  many  papers  in  eci entitle  periodicals, 

Henry,  Matthew,  lti«2-1714',  English  Bibli- 
cal commentator;  b.  Hroatl  Oak,  Wales;  was 
ordaincnl  at  Chest*' r,  1*187,  where  he  remained 
till  1712,  when  he  removeii  to  Haekney;  is 
cbierty  rememl»ere<l  for  his  **  Exponition  **  of 
the  Bible.  1710,  often  reprinted,  and  still  very 
highly  esteemed. 
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Hcnty,  GeoTire  Alfred,   l8ae-tOOS;   Knglinh 
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mcntfl,  and  In  vvtrvwh^tfi  Muitabtir  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice.  The  dlt»triet  wai  once  a  part 
of  the  Tiitaing  kingvlom  of  Pegu,  but  wa«  an- 
nexed ti»  Burma,  175.1,  Th«*  chief  town  b  lien- 
xudtt.  on  the  right  bank  of  thi;  Irawadi.  Pop* 
(19U0I  15,000. 

Hep«Cica«  gi*nupi  of  ptanta  of  ibe  order  Ra- 
nuneulacrtr,  m>  ilontrly  allii>d  to  anemone  that 
Mm)»  lx)tnniHt«t  phu'e  it  n^  a  seetion  of  that 
genua,  llic*  common  niime  in  liver  leaf,  iind  it 
is  aomatimcn  incfirreetly  calletl  liverwort.  The 
botiwicoJ  name  and  iLn  popular  one  iM^th  hav^ 
refervoo*  to  «  faitd^d  n*iM>iublam!tt  in  nbape  bi^ 
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which  cost  12,000  talents^  while  the  animala 
oflfered  in  Bacritlee  to  the  new  hero  numbered 
lO.OOO,  and  the  entire  army  were  guQHts  of  the 
king  on  the  occai^iun.  Temples  were  eteet-ed  in 
honor  of  liephttstion  Jn  viirious  purls  of  the 
empire. 

Heph^es'tusi  in  Greek  mythology,  the  god  of 
tini  und  lit^htnirig  iirnl  the  ?iiiuth  of  the  go^b, 
identified  hy  the  Romans  with  Vulcan  (q.v.). 
Homer  found  his  myth  already  fully  elab- 
orated. It  illustrates  the  origin  of  the  gods 
from  natural  pliL^noiiK'na^  for  ilepbtestUK  and 
fire  (hia  elument)  continued  to  be  ayonymoua 
terms  even  in  i>ost'Claa8ical  tiinea.  Hia  home 
and  »mithy  were  on  Olympus.  His  frame  was 
huge,  the  upper  part  of  his  body  being  well 
developed,  atrong^  and  powerful,  though  he  waii 
lame  from  hi»  birth,  and  hia  weak  and  puny 
legs  bart^ly  allowed  him  to  hobble  along.  The 
ancients  themselves  explained  his  body  as  be- 
ing typical  of  the  twofold  nature  of  fire — its 
might  and  its  uneertain  tU  eke  ring  character. 
He  has  to  walk  with  a  ataff,  and  he  is  snp- 
portt^d  Ijy  little  golden  maideiiH  endowed  with 
intellect,  hi»  ovnti  handiwork,  and  even  then  lii.H 
gait  in  halting.  Externally  he  i»  a  coniuion 
f<mith,  but  his  cunning  works  prove  bin  divin- 
ity* for  they  are  buch  as  no  mortal  could  exe- 
cute. 

By  command  of  Zeus,  Hephajstue  made  Pan- 
dora iq.i\)  by  mixing  earth  and  water.  He 
thus  became  the  creator  of  the  human  race, 
though  to  Prometheus  the  honor  of  man's  erea- 
tion  is  UHUally  aaeribed.  Though  reckoned  a* 
one  of  the  twelve  great  gods,  he  was  singularly 
helpless  except  in  hia  own  realm  of  fire,  where 
he  was  supreme.  He  was  of  a  kindly  disposi- 
tion, as  witness  his  gentleness  toward  Hera 
and  his  sympathy  for  Prometheus,  As  the 
halting  cup  bearer  of  the  gods  he  caused  inti- 
nite  merriment  in  (Hyntpus.  In  later  times 
his  forge  is  transferred  from  Olympus  to  the 
Planter  of  volcanoes,  where  his  activity  may  Htill 
be  not^^d, 

Heptan'omis  ('*tbe  seven  proTinoea''},  the 
central  division  of  Kg)'pt  lying  lw*tween  the 
Lkdta  and  the  ThebaTs,  and  including  the  ter- 
ritory l»etween  Memphis  and  Hermopolis  Mag- 
na. The  threefold  division  belongs  to  the 
Greco-Roman  period,  and  the  name  is  first 
used  by  Ptolemy  in  the  first  part  of  the  second 
centur\\  la  tlie  middle  of  the  fifth  century  it 
is  replaced  by  the  nanie  Arcadia,  During  the 
Fn*ncli  occupation  the  threefold  division  of  the 
land  wa:^  revived. 

Heptarchy  (h^p'tilrk-l),  a  government  by 
seven,  esj>ecially  applied  in  a  somewhat  mia- 
l(*tiding  way  to  the  seven  principalities  of  tlie 
Anglo-Saxons  in  England  before  the  reign  of 
Ktftvert,  tht?  first  King  of  England,  who  became 
King  of  Wcssex,  8(Hi,  and  ditnl,  S.m  Eight 
kingfl«  of  six  different  kingdoms  {all  except 
iLxsex  and  Mercia),  had  ot  times  fHissi'SHed  a 
certain  t*uprenmey  over  the  rest.  The  aetniil 
numl)er  of  kingdoms  was  sometimes  greater 
and  sometimes  less  than  seven,  and  yet  seven 
fctrnid  out  so  prominently  that  they  have  led  to 
the  u»e  of  the  term  heptarchy.  The  seven  king- 
doms were;  1.  Kent  (449-823)  ;  2»  8uM^*ex,  477- 
823);  3,  WesMsx,   <519-«23)  ;  4,  Easex    (520- 


823  >  ;  5,  Northumbria  (547-827)  ;  «.  East  An- 
gUa  (571-823)  ;  7,  Mercia  (584r-827).  In  828. 
Egbert  of  Wessex,  the  eighth  bretwalda,  liecame 
the  first  hereditary  King  of  England  j  but  some 
of  the  minor  kingdoms  existed  for  uuuty  yeans 
thereafter. 

Hep'worth,  George  Hughe&,  1833-1902;  Amer- 
ican minister  and  author;  b.  Boston,  Mass.; 
pastor  of  Unitarian  Church  at  N  ant  ticket, 
1855-57;  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  Boston. 
1H5H-7(J;  became,  18(i2,  a  regimental  chaplain 
in  Lou  IB]  ana,  and  served,  lS(i3,  on  the  statf  of 
Gen.  N.  P.  Banks ;  was  ( 1870-72 )  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah^  New  York;  1872, 
became  a  Trinitarian,  and  soon  organised  the 
Church  of  the  DiscipleH,  of  which  he  waa  paa- 
tor  till  lrt70;  pastor  of  Belleville  Avenue  Con- 
gregational Church*  Newark*  N.  J.,  1882-85; 
became  an  editor  of  the  New  York  Hemld, 
1885.  His  works  include  **  Whip,  Hoe,  and 
Sword  " ;  '*  Rocks  and  ishoals/*  "  Starboard 
and  Port." 

He'ra.    See  Juno. 

Heraclea  (h^r-llkle'll),  Greek  city  of  Lucani«« 
in  8.  Italy ;  near  a  place  now  culled  Policoro, 
and  not  far  from  the  Tarentine  Gulf;  wa« 
founded  432  B.C.,  and  attained  great  wealth 
and  power,  and  became  a  kind  of  ciipttal  for 
the  Italiote  Greeks.  In  the  first  century  n.c. 
it  was  a  Roman  municipium  of  some  import- 
ajice.  In  1732,  not  far  from  its  site,  were 
found  the  bronze  tablets  containing  the  *'  /*cjr 
Julia  munfcipatiii**  of  Ca-sar  (45  B.c. )»  a  luou- 
ument  of  great  importance  for  the  student  of 
Roman  history  and  Roman  law. 

Heracleidse  (h&r-ll*kll'd$).    See  H£BCUUC&. 

Heracleop'olis  (Egyptian,  CiiEJ^KNsirTEN  or 
CiiKNEN.sLi;  present.  A  UNAS),  nmne  given  by 
the  (i reeks  to  the  capital  of  the  twentieth  uome 
iif  upi>er  Kg),pt.  Its  site  is  uow  12  m.  W,  and 
inland  from  llenisnef,  and  is  marked  by  a  few 
pillars  and  a  large  mass  of  rubbish.  It  was 
a  very  ancient  city,  and  in  the  twelfth  dynasty 
wji.s  an  important  center  of  literature  and  art. 
In  mythology  it  was  also  im^iortant,  since  it 
i«  mentioned  in  the  legend  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  mankind  for  revolt  agaiiutt  the 
sun  gtxl  Ra,  and  it  also  contained  the  hill  upon 
which  Ra  first  apjK^ared,  bringing  light  and 
order  into  the  world, 

Hertclltus  (h^r-ft  kli'tils),  Greek  philosopher 
of  the  sixth  century  n.c. ;  b.  Ephe.sus,  und  from 
his  glo<jmy  disposition  was  styled  tlie  '*  weep- 
ing philnsofiher."  Hi»  philnsophieal  creed  waa 
emb<j<lied  in  a  work  entitled  "  On  Nature.** 
The  most  remarkable  tenets  of  this  creed  were 
that,  by  the  operation  of  a  light  etheri^il  lluid 
constantly  active,  self -changing,  and  all  trans 
formings  which  he  denominated  flre,  all  tilings 
in  the  universe,  animate  and  in:inininte.  ma- 
terial and  immaterial ,  were  created  and  HbajH^d. 
and  that  aetjuieseeiice  in  the  decr(»es  of  the  su- 
preme law  was  the  great  duty  of  man.  From 
Iris  obscure  «tylc  the  Greeks  snrnamed  him 
*■  the  iitiintelligible,"  Me  was  regardwl  in  an 
tiqiiity  as  the  antipcnles  of  Dcmocritiia,  the 
**  laughing  philosopher." 
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HerAcli'na,  abt  675-^1;  Roman  Emperor  of 
the  EmBt ;  b.  Cappadocia ;  son  of  Heraeiius,  ex- 
arch of  Africa,  who  sent  him,  610,  with  a  fleet 
to  besiege  Constantinople  and  dethrone  the  ty- 
rant Phocas.  This  he  accomplished,  and  was 
himself  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  After 
protecting  his  European  dominions  against  the 
Northern  barbarians,  he  made  successful  ex- 
peditions asainst  the  Persians,  022  and  623, 
defeating  Chosroes  II  in  person.  In  625  he 
gained  a  third  great  Tictory  over  the  Persians 
on  the  river  Sams  in  Cilicia,  and,  627,  de- 
feated them  again  in  a  great  battle  near  Nine- 
veh. Heradius  made  a  treaty  of  amity  with 
Mohammed,  but  a  war  with  the  Aram  soon 
broke  out,  in  which  he  lost  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  E^pt. 

Her'aldy  messenger  charged  with  an  impor- 
tant mission,  as  a  declaration  of  war  or  inter- 
national treaty;  in  the  Middle  Ages  an  official 
who  marshaled  the  combatants  in  the  lists, 
and  served  as  a  messenger  between  princes. 
The  heralds  were  charged  also  with  questions 
of  genealogy  and  heraldic  bearings. 

Her'aldry,  art  or  science  of  blazoning  or  de- 
scribing in  appropriate  technical  terms  coats 
of  arms,  badges,  and  other  heraldic  and  ar- 
morial insignia.  Heraldry  cannot  be  traced  as 
a  system  to  a  time  earlier  than  the  dose  of 
the*  twelfth  century.  It  was  gradually  elab- 
orated during  the  Crusades,  and  was  probably 
HVHteinatised  to  some  extent  by  the  Uermans; 
but  to  the  French  is  due  the  credit  of  perfect- 
ing it  and  of  inventing  its  technical  nomen- 
clature. Hy  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
heraldry  had  become  bound  by  strict  rules  and 
terms.  From  the  display  of  arms  on  garments 
is  derived  the  phrase  "  coat  of  arms."  Blasan' 
ing  is  the  art  of  ro  describing  arms  that  a 
drawing  can  be  nmdo  from  the  description.  It 
rttpiireM  n  vory  exact  une  of  the  coniplicatod 
terniinoloj»y  of  the  b<>ra1d.  The  rulen  of  her- 
nhlry  difTor  yoniowhat  in  difforpnt  countries, 
but  the  fjfoneral  principles  are  the  same.  In 
Kn^liHh  heraldry,  to  which  this  article  will  be 
confimnl,  arms  are  divisible  into  three  classes: 
nriiiH  of  states,  of  communities  or  corporations, 
and  of  |)ersons  and  families.  All  these  classes 
of  arms  are  displayed  on  a  shield  or  escutcheon. 
The  face  of  the  shield,  on  which  the  arms 
an'  bhiToncHl,  is  technically  called  the  field. 
To  facilitate  description, 
heralds  divide  this  into 
nine  parts,  viz.i  1,  the 
dexter  chief;  2,  middle 
chief;  3.  sinister  chief; 
4,  honor  point;  5,  fess 
pf»int;  (I,  nombril  or  na- 
vel |M»int;  T.di'Xter  base; 
8.  middle  Imse;  and  9, 
sinisti^r  bas<>.  Fields  are 
diver8iti<Hl  by  tinctures, 
lines  of  division,  and 
oliarj^cH.  Tinctures  are 
conipomMl  of  metals,  col- 
ors, and  furs.  Metals 
an*  or  (gold)  and  argent  (silver).  Colors  are 
^'iili-K  (n*d),  azure  (blue),  nahh*  (black),  vert 
(^'nvn),  and  purpure  (purple).  Tlie  furs  are 
«>rmine,   vair,    and    potent,    which    liave   some 
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variations.  In  drawings  and  engravings  the 
tinctures  are  designated  by  dots  and  lines. 
Thus  or  is  known  by  the  shield  being  iUled 
with  dots,  argent  by  a  plain  shield,  gules  by 
vertical  lines,  axure  by  horixontal  lines,  etc. 
(See  Fig.  2.)  The  field  being  often  of  a  com- 
bination of  colors,  it  is  variously  divided  by 
lines.  When  the  division  is  into  two  equal 
parts  by  a  vertical  line,  it  la  said  to  be  parted 
or  party  per  pale;  by  a  horiaontal  line,  per 
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fess;  by  a  dexter  diagonal  line,  per  bend;  hf 
a  sinister  diagonal  line,  per  bend  sinister.  All 
of  these  divisions  are  multiplied  by  the  use  of 
a  variety  of  lines,  the  principal  of  whieh  are 
called  engrailed,  invected,  wavy,  embattled, 
nebuly,  raguly,  indented,  danoette,  and  dove- 
tailed. 

A  charge  is  any  emblem  or  figure  borne  in 
the  field,  and  the  field  thus  blaaoned  la  said 
to  be  charged.  Common  charges  include  beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  shells,  reptiles,  insects,  the  hu- 
man figure,  imaginary  oeings,  celestial  bodies, 
trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  and  miscellaneous 
inanimate  objects.  Of  imaginary  beings,  the 
griflin,  dragon,  unicorn,  cockatrice,  wyvem, 
triton,  and  mermaid  are  common.  The  atti- 
tudes of  the  animals  represented  have  their 
definite  names,  and  a  lion,  for  instance,  may 
be  rampant,  passant,  couchant,  dormant,  etc, 
according  as  he  is  represented — as  standing  on 
his  hind  legs,  as  walking  on  all  fours,  lying 
down,  asleep,  etc  Every  detail  is  covered.  Iff 
a  lion  head,  for  instance,  looks  in  the  directkiB 
he  is  represented  as  going,  i,e,,  to  the  left,  ha 
is  simply  a  lion  rampant,  dormant,  etc,  but 
if  the  head  is  turned  to  the  spectator  hie  be- 
comes a  lion  gardant,  and  a  further  turn  of 
the  head  toward  the  tail  makes  him  a  lioB 
regardant.  The  celestial  bodies,  trees,  plants, 
and  flowers  of  many  kinds,  and  many  mlseel- 
laneous  objects,  such  as  helmets,  swords,  ar- 
rows, horseshoes,  and  buckles,  are  also  used  aa 
charges.  When  represented  of  Its  natural  color, 
a  charge  is  called  proper.  It  is  oonsidered 
false  heraldry  to  put  metal  on  metal  or  color 
on  color.  A  series  of  nine  emblems  called  dlf- 
ft>ronc«*A  or  marks  of  cadency  are  used  to  dls- 
tin^iish  the  several  sons  in  a  family  and  the 
NiilH)niinate  branches  of  each  house. 

Marshaling  of  arms  is  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  a  number  of  eoata  of  arms  within  one 
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Bhield»  by  impaling  or  quartering.  Where  Sev- 
ern I  coats  of  nniift  hftvi?  bc^^^n  iii*t]uit*ed  by  in- 
tern uarria^e**  of  anri'storH  with  lieire^Lses.  they 
ure  «|uartered  in  onv  H.hit*ld.  Rf.sicies  the  do- 
vit'cs  bonu'  on  the  ^hit-ki,  u  eoiit  of  arnii*  oft«*n 
ba»  exterior  onmnK'nt'^,  riz,:  the  crown  or 
c<»ronet,  bclnict,  nijintlmj^^f  wreath,  crej*t,  »er<»ll 
and  motto,  and  suppt^rters.  I'he  crown  or  coro- 
iR't  is  borne  ahove  the  «ibield  by  those  priv- 
ili*j;fiHi  to  beiir  it,  Ilidinet.^  are  of  four  kifuls, 
tboHO  of  kin*^«  and  princoH  of  the  blixid  royal, 
of  nobler,  tif  knit^htH  and  haronot^,  and  id 
esqiiin'-s  and  j,'^»*ntU'inon-  The  nianlHni*.  or 
himhr*H|iiin,  is  a  kind  of  .serolhvork,  llowiujif 
frnni  thfr*  hehnet.  The  wreath  is  formed  of  the 
two  prineijuil  cok>rH  of  the  armn,  and  iiurrounda 
the  top  of  tliL'  helmet  like  a  fillet.  Out  of  it 
rise*  the  cre^nt,  the  upp+»rnio«t  device  of  a  cont 
of  arms.  No  crest  is  allowed  to  a  female.  The 
seroM  and  motto  are  phieed  tieneatb  the  shield, 
8np|iorter8  are  figures  ntnnding  on  the  RcroU 
Oil  wich  side  of  the  shield  which  they  seem  to 
support. 

Herald's  College,  or  College-of-Arms,  corpo- 
ration ioNtituleii  14**4  lay  Edward  1\^,  char- 
tered Hfi3  by  Richard  111,  cunflrnied  by  Kd- 
ward  VI,  1549.  nnd  rechartered  by  Philip  and 
Mary,  Li.'»4.  Ita  oflicje  is  in  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  London.  lt»  president  if*  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  hereditary  earl  marshal  of  Eni^land. 
The  three  English  kingsof-amis.  Garter, 
Clarencieux,  and  Norroy;  the  herakls,  Che?*ter, 
Windiior^  Lancaster,  York,  Somerset,  and  Rich- 
mond, and  the  pursuivants.  Portcullis,  Blue- 
mantle,  Rouge  Croix,  and  Uouge  Drao^on,  are 
members  of  the  corporation  whose  businesi*  it 
IS  to  dtK'ide  what  heraldic  bearin|i^  are  properly 
borne,  to  grant  new  ones,  etc*  The  Lyon  Ottice 
in  Scotland  and  the  Office -of -Arms  in  Ireland 
perform  similar  functions. 

Herat  (h^r-ilf),  city  in  W,  Afghanistan;  on 
the  Heri  rud ;  is*  fortified  and  situateii  in  a 
fcrtih*  and  highly  cultivated  ctmntry;  has  hirge 
baxaarn,  and,  besides  its  own  manufacturen  of 
carpets,  woolens,  and  leather,  has  a  consider- 
able  trade  with  China.  India,  and  Persia.  On 
account  of  its  position  it  nuiy  become  the  point 
of  contention  twtween  Crteat  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia in  their  Asiatic  rivalries.     Pop.  abt.  45,000, 

Herba'rium,  collection  of  dried  and  pressed 
pbmts;  formerly  called  a  horttm  siccus,  fast- 
ened to  sheets  of  heavy  paper  and  labeled. 
Such  col le<*t ions  are  now  to  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  nearly  all  the  larger  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  V.  S.  In  the  National  Mu- 
Bpum  in  Washington  is  the  National  herba- 
rium; other  im|Rirtant  ones  are  the  Gray  at 
Harvard,  Torrey  and  Meinner  at  Columbia,' and 
that  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Scienees  in 
F'hihidelpbia.  In  Eurojie  among  the  greatest 
collections  are  tbo«e  at  Kew  ( Kew  Gardens), 
London  U^riti^ih  Museum),  Paris  (Jardin  des 
Plantes),  (ieneva  (de  Candolle),  and  Berlin 
(I'niverMiiy), 

Uerl>art,  Jobaon  Friedrich,  177«-1841;  Ger- 
man philo*u.ipher ;  b.  Dhlrnburg;  b»>came  a 
tutor  at  Brrne,  J  797;  l>oc*ent  of  Philosophy 
and  Pedagogi*-^  tit  (Jottingm,   1802;  Prof.  Ex- 
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traordinariua,  1R05;  Prof.  Ordinarius  at 
Konij^berg,  1^00;  founded  a  pedagogical  sem- 
inary;  took  the  Omir  of  Philosophy  at  O^t- 
tingen,  I8.'i:i,  and  held  it  until  his  death.  His 
works  include  '*  (ieneral  Practical  Philosophy," 
'*  The  Chief  Points  of  Metiiphysica/*  '*  Intro- 
duet  ion  to  Philosophy,"  '*  Psychology  as  a  Sci- 
ence Newly  Based  on  Experience,  Metaphysics, 
and  Mathematics."  His  system,  which  in  op- 
poKition  to  contemijorary  idealism  he  called 
rcaliNm,  became  very  inlluential  in  Germany  on 
the  fall  of  Hegel ianisnL 

Hcrljcrt,  George,  1503-1631*,  religious  poet; 
brother  of  Ixird  Herbert  of  Cherbur>* ;  b,  at 
Montgomery  Ca.stle;  was  educated  at  Trinity, 
Canibridge,  where  ho  received  a  fellowship  in 
ltil5,  and  proceeded  M.A,  iu  1010;  was  uni- 
versity ornlor,  1010-27,  and  seamed  destined 
for  civil  promotion,  which  waj?  promised  by 
the  king  and  eonrtiers ;  took  Imly  orders  in 
l^l'iS,  and  in  H130,  rector  of  Bemerton,  where 
he  died.  Herl>ert  wuh  a  man  of  profound 
Irarning  and  sincere  piety.  His  poetry  in- 
cludes i^^nie  of  the  finest  sacred  lynca  In  our 
language.  The  njuj<t  popular  of  his  proae  writ- 
ing."* bus  l>een  his  **  Character  of  a  Country 
Parson*'   (1647). 

Herbert,  Heniy  William,  1807-58;  American 
author;  b.  l^ondon ;  son  of  William  Herbert, 
Dean  of  Manchester;  isettled  in  New  Vork, 
1831.  and  after  1834  publijthed  aeveral  hiittori^ 
cal  novels,  historical  works,  versiona  of  Frvnch 
romances,  and  translations.  His  most  cele- 
brated works  were  on  sporting,  published  un- 
der the  pen  name  of  '*  Frank  Forester,**  in* 
eluding  '*  The  Field  Sports  of  the  United  States 
and  British  Provinces,"  **  The  Fish  and  Fish* 
ing  of  the  United  States.**  **  The  Hor»«> 
Horsemen  of  the  United  States  and  Bri 
Provinces  of  North  America/'  and  "  Amerii 
Game.** 

Hercula'neum    (the    "town    of    Hercules**). 

city  of  Campania,  on  the  slope  of  VesuNius, 
between  Naples  and  Pompeii,  to  which  Betinm 
served  as  a  port.  This  site  waa  firat  occupied 
by  the  Osci,  afterwards  by  Greek  colooiata, 
who  named  it  Utrakleiorit  and  twth  in  archi- 
tecture and  in  inalitutions  it  bad  the  cbaraeter 
of  a  Greek  city.  Hereulaneum  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans  after  the  fw-called  War  of  the 
Allies,  and  in  the  time  of  the  empire  waa  much 
fre«]uented  as  a  pleaaant  resort.  The  Fabi  and 
the  Balbi  bad  residenceii  in  Hereulaneum; 
Agrippina  also  had  a  villa  there.  The  eartli* 
quake  of  a.d.  63  did  great  damage  to  Pompeii, 
but  comparatively  little  to  Hereulaneum,  which 
appears  to  have  been  more  aolidly  ctmHtructed, 
The  bousea  of  Pompeii  w*ere  small,  while  Her- 
eulaneum bad  ita  palaces  and  temples.  The 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  buried  Pom- 
peii, A»i>.  79,  also  overwhelmed  Hereulaneum: 
not,  however,  with  burning  lava,  as  many  have 
supposed,  but  with  volcanic  ashes,  aft(*rwarda 
«)n verted  into  a  soft  tufa  by  water.  On  the 
soil  deposited  above  the  city  have  ariaen  For 
tici  and  Kesina.  Hereulaneum  waa  buHed 
det»per  and  deeper  by  later  eruptions  of  Ve- 
suvius, until  it  had  almost  passed  out  of  mem- 
ory,    KxcavAtiona   at  v&rioua    time».   a^-atem- 
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•tii*iil1y  bfy^n  In  17<1^,  hiive  In  id  harp  much 
(•f  the  city,  and  brought  to  W^hi  ntntues, 
Uroiizca,  tuid  other  workfi  of  urt,  niiii  pupyrua 
rulU  found  in  tn  larg**  lihrar}'.  fkynw  of  the 
mtmi  perff^ei  exainph'ti  af  th<.^  Roman  houKe  huve 
bf^cti  dbclowd. 

Hercutet  (lirr'kfi  '         -      t  renowned  of  the 

':    **jtrrtl  hcTCH^•1  id  ,  .-wn  ol  Jupitcr  by 

A^Tuviu'.   till'  I'tifi  ,,,,i    of   PtTneiw*      Hi« 

uainr  ori|^itiiilI>  \ii 'idfs  or  AIc*si?um  j  it  was 

tliiiriLTitl    ia    lirf<iih.    hy    the    iXdphic    oracle, 

Urvd  hi  til  to  live  at  Tiryns  and  serve 

iM  twt*lvo  yciir*.     Jupiter  nuide  Juno 

11^!  thitt  }{«*rruU«  (thould  l>ecomc  immortal 

;     flic  riittiph'ticm  of   twflve  jtfrent   workji  for 

i^.ui  Vhthfu*.  tl  1  ninmon  enumeration  of 

ulii^h    in   the   I  1,  thi>   H^ht  with  tlie 

\' nivun   lion,    ^»    ,M.     .i^ht   with    th«'   I^rnntan 

:ia;   H,   the  capture  of  the   Arcudiiui  stag; 

hi'  hunt  of  the  Krynianthinn   Umr;   5,  the 

i^ilijf  of  the  Au(ft*nn  »tttble.**;  G,  the  destruc- 

of  the  Stymphalian  hird«;  7»  the  capture 

ill    tlm  Creiim  bulh   8,  the  nbduction  of  tht> 


IIKBCVUKM  DKWTIUlTIMtl  T1IK   llni«A# 


■,?■•*«  of  T)!ortiinIi 


:  9,  the  seizure  of  the  0rdle 

El  of  the   ^\inaisnnii;    10,  the 

ri  of  (It^ryoneH;    11,  the  nH- 

i       c/'ideii    apples  of   tliP    Ilespcrido*; 

t/ure    of    tVrlHTU*,    the    dog    thwt 

^11*  t-ntratiee  to  Hades* 

ith   was  tragical.     Believing  thai  it 

, i!r,'r     f><f'iTtirri,    bin   wife,    tinned    hia 

111   nhc  had   reeeivinl   from 

^    I        1 1         I,  H   ruit  tm   t)u*  jjnrment 

k"  .1--   '\    I  ■.     I'l  '.   ^iringf  the 

,  !h'  i'--.l   I  M  Ml  I'M^  '■  to  place 

At  lii^it  b«'  euuhl   iiear  it 

^*d  up  a  hu^fe  pih*  of  wood, 

plttct»d   hiniself  on   ita 

jnn  to  lick  hm  tortured 

from    the    '♦ky   and 

in*    d*»«ieeruhinti*, 

It*  DorturiM  in  their 

(s,    lire    known    nn 

.'jMrtl   h'pendsi.   Her- 

iH   u    mighty   chieftjiiu,    who   de- 

<  and  give*i  away  kinji^doiiiH  and 

Hnf   wori^hip   of    Hereuh'>»    prevaihHl 

amcittl?    the    TXirianit;    be    wan    alao 

*   "  '         ler  variovi 

world*     : 

..    .   ,    ...,, ;epreiM'nt*ii     -    

!i  akin  and  curr)  Lok  ^  chth. 


Hercules,  Pil'Urs  of,  name  given  by  the  an- 
cient* to  CaljM^  (tiibraltar)  and  Abylit  {now 
Ceuta),  two  rocky  promo utoriri>4,  one  on  each 
Bide  of  the  Strait  of  (iibraltHr.  It  waw  fabbni 
tlittt  Herculefl  found  them  one  mountain,  but 
tore  thcra  asunder^  thu*  makin>;  a  connection 
between  the  o<*ean  tind  the  MeiJiterrunenn  Sea. 
In  bernbJry  they  Hgure  na  the  ftUpj)orter*i  of 
the  Spunirth  national  urm».  They  are  i*e<*n  with 
the  motto  Xv  pluM  ultra  (No  more  U^yond I » 
indicating  that  the  pinnre  are  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  a»  anciently  li**Meved.  The*«e  are  the 
well-known  pitlar«  on  SpaniHh  coins,  and  the 
&ign  $,  atanding  for  **  dollar,"  ia  thought  by 
some  to  represent  these  pillara  with  the  flUet 
for  the  motto  across  them. 


Hercynian  <h^r  «in'l  (*n)  Forest,  name  em* 
ploytHl  by  Greek  and  Uoman  wriu^rji  to  denote 
the  great  central  and  S.  fon^Ht  region  of  an- 
cient CJemiany.  Tlie  term  in  itt  widest  M«n»»e 
bcems  to  have  included  the  Bohemiiui  Forent. 
the  Harx  (a  name  appurcnttv  etmnected  with 
the  ancient  desi^iiAtiCNi ) ,  tlM  Black  Forest,  and 
othen. 

Her'der,  Johunn  Gottfried  too,  17I4-1S05; 
German  author;  b.  llohrungen,  K.  rru»Mia  •  Ut- 
came  «  preacher  at  R>i^»  1706,  wbenp  the  fer- 
vor  and  power  of  his  dlscourftes  quickly  made 
him  an  object  of  general  enthunianm :  in  17*JU, 
re^iguinl  hi8  pastorate  to  truveL  While  rewid- 
in^'  ^  ^'  Surg  he  was  intimately  associated 
VI  ir  and,  l*7tV  through  hU  in(luen^t% 

\K»  '   ..*,uf*    t.i».i.f  >.-.r  !,nd  member  of 

tlir  he  pa^Mcd  the 

tvsf  f  tie  inNtinct«  of 

piety  and  of  pt^ietic  fancy,  iliuHtrated  by  a  wida 
erudition  rather  than  the  dUlectiot  uf  tho 
»ch<Hilfi,  to  bear  on  the  quenttons  of  religion^ 
This  tendency  appoan  in  his  "  Spirit  of  He» 
brew  Poetry.*^  He  translated  many  lamina  and 
aonga  from  Oriental  and  modem  huyiMi 
Hta  moat  important  work  ia  the  unlmialied 
**  Ideas  01)  the  Philosophy  of  the  Miatory  of 
Mankind/'  ITM-dl.  lierder  waa  the  first  to 
M't  forth  the  idea  of  hiAtorr  aa  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  gi*niuf»,  as  the  growth  of  a 
vital  power,  as  an  evolution — an  idem  whJeh 
reached  its  mo«tt  brilliant  perfection  in  tha 
philosophy  ol  UegeL 

Heredia  (ftn-dM),  Jos^  Mi*ri«  aa,  1S4^ 
1005 ;  French  poet ;  b.  Sant  i  ^Im.  Cnlia  $ 

nettied   in    Paris,    and    roni  proiie   and 

verv*  to  the  leading  reviews  and  nuigaainos; 
published.  18l):i,  a  book  of  pH-nui,  chiefly  von 
netji,  **  The  Trophieii,**  which  went  through  U'n 
editjona  in  a  month.  He  wa^i  ehxrted  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  French  Academy,  1894;  tranalated 
into  French  i)ta£  del  C4UitilIo*N  **  HtHtory  of 
the  Conqurvt  of  New  fe^piiin/*  and  tlie  **  Life 
of  tlM»  Nun  Alfcrex." 

HeredU,  Pedro  de,  150(K54;  Bpaniah  soldier; 
h,  \bidrii):  was  of  noble  family;  Iw't'Ami*  gt»ver- 
nor  of  Santa  Marta,  and   mad«-  n^  in 

the  interior  of  what  i*  now  Toh*  irned 

'       ^        f).    152!>;   obtaineil   the   pt  m  *  ' 

and   gx>vernlng   Kueva    AimI 
.„     .;   ihc  Magdalena  and  the  Gull  v.*    ,  ...:4, 
or  liarien;   foundml*   1533,  tlto  city  of  lAirta- 
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genu  lu  the  capital  ot  his  new  domaiii;  owing 
to  quarrels  with  the  authoritiea  of  Piinjima 
am]  to  various  irrt^giilarities,  was  impriiioned 
und  sent  to  Spain,  1537,  but  wag  restored, 
1530;  was  forced  to  return  to  Spain  to  answer 
charges,  1548,  1554,  and  on  the  last  voyage 
was  ah ip wrecked  and  drowned. 

Heredia  y  Quiipuzano  (e  klim^Vz^ii'iio), 
Jose  Maria,  1803-3!!;  Spaniah-Anierican  poetj 
b.  Santiago  de  Cuba ;  became  a  lawyer ;  took 
part  in  the  attempted  revolution  of  1S23,  waa 
banished,  and  lived  in  the  U.  8.  for  two  years  ■ 
went  to  ilexico,  1825,  waa  naturalized,  held 
various  civil  and  judicial  positions;  waa  also 
eunnL't'ted  with  several  journaln ;  published  at 
New  York,  1824,  a  volume  of  poems »  which  in- 
cluded his  magnificent  **  Ode  to  Niagara/* 

Hered'ity,  term  applied  to  that  law  of  living 
things  whereby  the  offspring  resemblea  the 
parent,  the  charaeteriHtics  of  one  generation 
being  re|>eated  in  the  next.  When  the  word  in 
used,  one  ia  apt  to  recall  oalv  those  striking 
instances  of  inlieritunce  of  genius  (t\y.,  of  mu- 
sical ability  in  the  Bach  family),  or  of  phys^- 
ical  fipculiarities  (like  the  repetition  of  the 
*'  Bourlwn  nose  "  in  «ueeossive  gene  rations  of 
thf  firrrner  royal  family  of  France),  But  the 
scierititic  mind  in  not  satisfied  with  the  .state- 
uient  that  this  repetition  is  '*  natural ";  it 
8et*kH  for  explanations  and  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  methods  by  which  it  is  brought  abcniti  and 
as  a  result  several  tht*orie«  of  heredity  have 
been  formulated.  A  satisfactory  theory  of 
heredity  must  fulfill,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing conditions :  ( 1 )  It  must  tie  in  full  ac- 
cord with  the  facts  learned  by  embryology,  (2) 
It  must  allow  not  only  for  the  reappearance  of 
general  form  and  structure,  but  of  individual 
peculiaritipa  as  well.  (.1)  It  must  allow  for 
individual  congenital  variation.  (4)  It  must 
pennit  of  the  inheritance  of  at  least  certain 
variations  and  modiflcattons.  (5)  It  muAt  ex- 
plain the  reappearance  of  peculiarities  after 
they  have  been  dropped  for  several  generations 

(atavism).  (G)  It  must  admit  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  both  parents  in  the  formation  of 
the  germ  (fertilization),  and  permit,  in  cer- 
tain   instances,    unfertilized    ^gg9    to    develop 

(parthenogenesis)..  (7)  It  must,  in  the  eases 
of  fertilization,  allow  both  parents  to  perpetu- 
ate their  peculiarities  in  varying  degrees. 

8oon  after  the  publication  of  Darwin's 
*'  Origin  of  Species  "  several  theories  were  ad- 
vanciMl  to  account  for  heredity,  amon^j  wbieh 
may  be  mentioned  Spencer's  **  Fhysiological 
Units,"  Darwin's  **  Theory  of  Pangenesis,^*  the 
**  plastidule  "  theories  of  Elsberg  and  Hftckel, 
and  Jilger's  "  flavor-and-odor-substance  '*  the- 
ory. Am  these  all  resemble  one  another  in  cer- 
tftiD  features,  and  are  all  based  on  the  as- 
tumption  of  infinitesimal  ly  minute  particles, 
it  will  be  Biifllcient  to  give  a  brief  outline  of 
Darwin's  theory.  In  bis  "  Provisional  Theory 
of  Pangeneaia'^  (1868|  Darwin  for  the  first 
time  takes  into  consideration  all  the  limtta- 
tioni  outlined  above,  as  well  as  the  other  view, 
then  accepted  without  question,  that  the  effects 
of  use  and  dUuiie^  etc.  (Welsmann's  '*  acquired 
characters*'),  may  be  transmitted  to  subse* 
qucnt  gvoerationjB.     He  assumes   that  minute 


particles — "gemmules" — are  constantly  thrown 
mIT  from  every  cell  of  the  body,  not  only  in  the 
adult  but  in  every  stage  of  growth;  and  that 
these  gemmules  rebiiu  the  impressions  not  only 
of  the  cells  from  which  they  come,  but  of  the 
various  conditions  to  which  they  have  been  ex- 
posed. These  gt^ramulcs  circulate  freely 
through  the  system,  and  by  their  union  are 
formed  the  sexual  elements.  "  Hence,  speaking 
strictly,  it  is  not  the  reproductive  elements  nor 
the  buds  which  generate  new  organisms,  but 
the  cells  themselves  throughout  the  Ijody." 

In  1883  Prof.  August  Weismann  otTered  a 
new  thi.Hjry  of  heredity,  briefly  as  follows:  In- 
heritnnce  in  the  many-celled  animals  (Meta- 
2oa)  and  multicellular  plants  takes  phice 
through  the  germ  cells — the  egg  and  spermato- 
zoon in  animals,  the  corresponding  cells, 
known  under  various  names,  in  plants.  Since 
the  offspring  may  inherit  from  either  parent, 
the  means  for  transference  of  ancestral  traits 
must  be  the  same  in  both  the  male  and  the 
female  sexual  products.  Analysis  of  these 
prmlucts  shows  that,  apparently,  there  is  but 
a  single  substance  prem^nt  in  them  which  ful- 
fills all  conditions,  and  which  can  serve  as  the 
physical  basis  of  heredity.  This  is  that  pecul- 
iar substance  known  as  chromatin,  or  chromo- 
plasm.  Chromatin  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  nucleus,  not  only  of  the  sexual  eeils,  but 
of  all  cells  of  both  animals  and  plants.  In  all 
cases  of  the  division  of  cells  (mitosis!  the 
chromatin  is  divided  between  the  daughter 
nuclei  by  a  peculiar  process,  which  is  appar- 
ently adapted  to  si^cure  an  equal  division,  so 
that  each  hall  shall  exactly  resemble  the  other. 
The  impregnation  of  the  egg^  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  reverse  of  this.  There  is  a  union 
of  the  chromatin  of  the  male  and  female  cells 
to  form  nuclear  material  for  the  germ  which 
is  about  to  develop,  lience  it  follows  tlmt 
when  development  ix^gins,  each  cell  of  the  body 
shares  eijuiilly  in  the  chromatin  of  the  germ 
cells  of  both  parents,  because  all  of  those  cella 
are  derivations  by  equal  division  of  the  com- 
pound or  impregnated  cell. 

In  the  whole  process  of  development  there 
is  a  constant  division  of  nuctciir  material,  and 
at  no  time,  except  in  impregnation,  is  there  a 
union  of  chromatin  from  two  cell;*.  The 
diminution  of  cliromatin,  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  division,  is  made  good  only  by  the 
assimilation  of  nonchromattn  material.  It 
therefore  follows  that  the  chromatin  of  the 
germ  cells  (the  germ  plasm  of  Weismann)  is 
not  and  cannot  be  derived  from  any  part  o( 
the  body,  but  is  rather  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  germ  plasm  of  the  parent  germ  cells.  These 
cells  are  therefore  set  apart  from  all  other 
cells  of  the  body  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
species.  They  can  transmit  nothing  to  the 
next  generation  except  what  they  have  received 
from  their  parents,  or  what  may  origiuntc  in 
themselves.  See  Ata\ibm;  Darwijcism;  Evo- 
lution, 

Hereford,  city  of  England;  county  town  of 
Herefordshire,  on  the  Wye;  144  m.  VVNW.  of 
London;  has  a  noble  cathedral  Iw/ht.  TiiTq, 
and  finished,  1248,  a  hospital,  grann  U 

free  library,  corn  exchange,  some  mun  ;  ^a 

of  gloves  and   flaonela,  consider  able    trade  in 
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agricultural   produce,  and  a  large  cattle  fair. 
Pop.   nyoi)   21.382. 

Herero   (hJ-ru'rO).     See  Damaraland. 

Her'csy,  choice,  preference,  cliosen  way  of 
life,  of  belief,  of  doctrine,  or  teaching;  a  sect, 
H4'h<)ol.  party  in  philosophy,  nie<licine,  litera- 
ture, or  relijrion;  the  doctrine  of  rucIi  a  party; 
lu-nce  dincord,  separation,  faction  as  the  re- 
sult of  such  views.  In  the  New  Testament 
hairrsift  means  sect  and  faction.  The  haireti- 
L«>M  (Tit.  iii,  10)  is  a  fomenter  of  divisions, 
whetlier  by  false  doctrines  or  factious  practices. 
In  this  now  universally  prevalent  sense,  her- 
eby is  a  doctrine  in  conflict  with  what  is  be- 
liev«'<l  to  Ik?  important  truth.  In  the  Church 
it  is  a  dcK'trine  perversely  held  by  nominal 
rhristians  in  conflict  witli  one  of  the  Articles 
of  Faitli.  Accordinj^  to  Hlackstone:  "Heresy 
ctmnistH  not  in  a  total  denial  of  Christianity, 
but  of  Koine  of  its  cHHcntial  doctrines,  publicly 
and  obstinately  avowed." 

Heresy  may  Ih»  the  opinion  of  individuals  un- 
orj:;ini/.e<l,  or  it  may  Ix'  the  <loctrinaI  basis  of 
/i«  rt  tirnl  sn'tH,  Sucli  were  the  (inostics  and 
ManichfanH.  Tliat  is  heresy  by  the  jjeneral 
jud^nent  of  the  j:n'at  lM)dy  of  the  Christian 
\%«»rhl  which  is  in  conflict  with  the  three  gen- 
eral cr«»«*<ls. 

IliTi'sy  is  allied  to  hetenxloxy,  but  is  a  nar- 
rower an«i  harsliiT  term.  Infidelity  reji'cts  and 
.*'k»»pticism  doubts  reveaVed  truth."  Schism  or 
N«'otariatiism  remls  the  Church  on  questions 
uhii'h  really  U'hing  to  her  lilM»rty.  Heresy  cor- 
rupts what  it  professes  to  accept.  Schisnuitists 
si'parate  from  the  Church,  and  heretics  are  cast 
out  of  it.  Simple  error  nuiy  1m»  no  more  than 
a  mistake  of  the  intellect;  heresy  involves  a 
v«»luntary  and  persistent  perversion  of  the 
truth;  !>lasphemy  is  reproachful  language 
a^'ain«*t  (mh!  or  divine  thinj^s. 

The  intirmities  of  the  human  mind  and 
chararter,  the  vast  and  profound  problems 
involvtMi  in  religion,  the  obscurities  of  the 
language  int4«rpreted  and  of  the  language  in- 
terpreting;, tlie  extravagant  development  of  iso- 
lat«'d  parts  of  a  truth,  the  tardinrss  of  pace 
on  the  part  of  some  who  remain  l>eiund  in  a 
po-.iti<>n  once  general,  but  afterwards  aban- 
doned (such  was  montanisni),  the  influences  of 
etlucation,  of  sp4vial  mental  tyi>es,  of  sp€>eu- 
l.itiv*'  an«i  prartical  systems,  the  passions  of 
nwn.  tin-  lo\«'  of  novelty,  and  the  overiwaring 
<»f  a  blind  cons»Tvatisni,  and  nuiny  of  the  best 
prim-iph's  of  <nir  nature,  mistaken,  <listorted, 
or  p»'rvrrt«'<l.  art-  among  the  causes  of  heresies. 
Many  lu'resifs  aro  nwre  blunders  of  phraseol- 
i*\iy.  ami  tlie  wars  in  them  iiave  been  wars  of 
Words. 

Iht'  first  instaruM'  of  the  inlliction  of  death 
on  lifrotics  was  thr  brluNuling  of  IViscillian  and 
two  of  his  adiu'rents.  .'iS').  From  the  twelfth 
and  thirt^M'ntli  centuries  the  pi-rsecution  of 
iM-K'tic*  h»d  to  IdtHxiy  wars,  and  tlw  1n(]uisitit)n 
was  ♦••»tablislu'd.  In  Home  until  17(>9  there  was 
a  yrarly  public  reading  of  tin*  bull  In  ('ana 
Itnmtni  wliich  »'nuni«'rat«'d  and  analhemati/ed 
all  h»Tt"*it*s.  Calvin.  ir>."i4.  adv<H"ated  the  kill- 
ing of  her»*ties.  and  in  Kn;^dand  un«h*r  the 
vt.ituti'  Ih'  Harrti(s  (\nnburi  ndtt,  1401,  many 
<if   W  vclifTe's  folloNvx'rs  were  burned.     The  law 
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under  which  heretics  were  burned  to  death  was 
abolished  under  Charles  II,  1676.  The  last 
person  put  to  death  in  Great  Britain  for  her- 
esy was  Thomas  Aikenhead,  a  young  student 
of  divinity,  executed  in  Edinburgh,  1696,  un- 
der a  statute  against  blasphemy.  The  statute 
was  repealed  under  George  III.  In  the  Prot- 
estant world  the  most  interesting  trials  for 
heresy  have  been  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  have  turned  upon  the  question  whether  a 
professor  of  theology  could  hold  the  so-called 
critical  views  as  to  the  Bible  and  still  retain 
his  ministerial  standing  and  his  professorship. 
In  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Prof.  William 
Robertson  Smith  was  tried  by  the  Assembly 
of  1880  and  acquitted  by  a  majority  of  seven 
in  a  court  of  nearly  600  members,  but  was 
removed  from  his  chair  by  the  assemblv  of 
1881;  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  8. 
Prof.  Charles  Augustus  Briggs  was  tried  by  the 
Assembly  of  1893  and  condemned  by  a  vote  of 
379  to  1*16,  whereupon  he  was  suspended  from 
the  ministry. 

Hereward  (her'^wRrd),  d.  abt  1072;  Eng- 
lish outlaw  and  patriot;  b.  Lincolnshire;  jointnl 
the  invading  Danes.  1070;  sacked  the  abbey 
of  Peterborough;  was  driven  to  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  which  he  defended  against  William  the 
Conqueror,  but  from  which  he  was  com)M*lled 
to  retreat.  His  exploits  are  set  forth  in  Kings- 
ley's  novel,  **  Hereward  the  Wake.** 

Hergenrdther  (hfr'g^n-ro-t^r),  Joseph,  1822- 
90;  German  prelate;  b.  WUrzburg,  Bavaria; 
lM*came,  1862,  Prof,  of  Canon  Law  and  Church 
History  in  the  Univ.  of  WUrzburg;  was  one 
of  the  German  divines  invited  by  Pius  IX  to 
take  part  in  the  labors  preparatory  to  the 
Vatican  Council;  was  made  a  cardinal,  1879; 
publishe<l  **  Antijanus,"  a  defense  of  papal 
infallibility;  "Catholic  Church  and  Christian 
State**;  "Church  History**;  author  of  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  Hefele*8 
"  History  of  the  Councils.'* 

Her-Hor,  or  Hir-Hor  (hAr'hftr),  the  Rmendet 
of  Manetho;  the  first  king  in  the  twenty-first 
dynasty  of  Egyptian  history,  and  founder  of 
the  priestly  line  of  sovereigns,  abt.  1100  b.c. 
Cnder  Kameses  XIII,  the  last  king  of  the  twen- 
tieth dynasty,  he  was  chief  priest  of  Amon,  and 
even  during  the  lifetime  of  that  king  he  suc- 
ci»eded  in  concentrating  in  himself  a  power  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  monarch.  On  his  accession 
to  the  throne  he  assumed  the  usual  royal  title, 
*•  King  of  both  lands,"  Cpiwr  ami  l»wer  Egj'pt, 
and  lM)ast<Hl  of  his  prowess  in  repulsing  his 
enemies  and  of  receiving  foreign  tribute.  His 
main  service  was  his  hiding  the  remains  of  his 
predecessors  so  securely  that  they  were  not 
found  till  I  SKI,  when  the  mummies  of  Aahmes 

I,  Amenophis  I,  Thothmes  I,  II,  III,  Rameses  I, 

II,  an<l  Seti  I,  and  other  rulers  and  princes, 
were  rt»covere<l  by  Emil  Brugsch  Bey  from  a 
subterranean  chamber  in  the  mountain  W.  of 
ThelM^s. 

Hering  (hft'ring),  Ewald,  1834-  ;  German 
physiologist;  b.  Neugersdorf,  Saxony;  prac- 
ticed uKHlicine  in  I^'ipzig,  18<MMJ5;  tutor  in 
nieilicine,  Cniv.  of  I^eipzig,  1862-4)5:  prof«»s8or 
in  Vienna,  1865-70;  Prof,  of  Physiology,  Univ. 
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of  Prague  aft**r  1800:  author  of  numerous 
W(»rks  on  pBycliophyfiic}*^  the  theory  of  color, 
vie..  The  HoioiiuMit  theory  of  color  vinion  goes 
by  his  tiaiiie,  ^ince  in  it«  oritfinal  form  it  waa 
proposed  by  him  and  reuta  pnnci pally  upon  his 
experiiuenta. 

Her'iot,  George,  1663-1624;  Scottish  philau- 
thropi.«it;  b,  Edinburgh;  liccumulated  a  lurge 
fortune  as  a  goldsmith  in  Loxidon;  fouudtni 
the  Her  lot  Hospital  or  school  in  Kdiu  burgh, 
for  the  free  education  of  the  sons  of  poor, 
deceased,  or  decayed  burgesses.  Otlier  schools 
were  added  to  the  hospital,  18^7,  for  poor 
children,  but  were  cloBCil,  1885,  the  hospital 
huviag  been  reconstituted  as  a  science  and 
technical  bchooL  The  Ileriot-Watt  College,  pro- 
viding the  same  kind  of  instruction  for  older 
students,  at  moderate  fees,  was  also  auhsidizeil 
from  the  llerint  tru8t,  the  annual  revenue  of 
which  yiehla  over  £30,omh 

Heriot,  in  English  feudal  law^  the  repay- 
ment on  the  death  of  a  thane,  out  of  bia  chat- 
teln,  of  the  gift  of  arms  und  equipment  given 
til  him  ufKon  the  grant  to  him  of  bookland  by 
bis  lord, 

Her'kimer,  Nicholas,  abt,  1720-77;  American 
military  ftllieer;  became  a  militia  lieutenant, 
1758,  and  commanded  at  Fort  Herkimer  on 
the  Mohawk  (now  in  German  Flats^  N,  Y.) 
in  that  year,  at  the  time  of  the  French  and 
Indian  attack;  ai)pointed  brigadier  general  by 
the  State  Convention,  177fl;  marched  against 
Sir  John  Johnson's  Tories  and  Indians,  1770; 
led  an  expedition  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Stanwix 
( now  Rome,  N.  Y. ) ,  then  besieged  by  8t,  Leger ; 
was  ambuscaded  by  the  Indians  and  defeated 
at  Oriskany,  Augiist  5,  1777;  died  from  the 
electa  of  an  amputation. 

Her'komer,  Sir  Hubert  von,  1849-  ;  Eng- 
lish painter;  h.  Waal,  Bavaria;  was  taken  to 
the  LL  8.  by  his  father,  a  wood  carver,  1851, 
but  returned  to  Europe,  1857,  and  entered  the 
art  school  at  S«uthampton,  England;  Royal 
Academician,  1879,  He  took  the  medal  of 
honor,  Paris  Exposition,  1878;  tlrstclasa  med- 
al, Paris  Exposition,  1889;  became  Blade  Prof, 
of  Artj  Oxford  Univ.i  and  life  profeasor  at 
Munich;  Associate  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  1895;  established  an  art  school  at 
linsbey,  Hertfordshire,  England;  waa  knighted, 
J 91)7.  'His  best  work  is  **The  Last  Muster^- 
C  he  I  sea  1 1  •  >  s  p  i  ta  I .  *' 

Hermandai  (&r-nifln-dJitli'),  "brotherhood," 
general  name  for  the  leagues  entered  into  by 
the  Spani-^h  cities  in  the  Miildte  Ages  for  the 
preservation  of  public  order  and  the  defease  of 
private  property.  The  niowt  celebrated  (called 
Santa  HermantiAd,  or  Holy  Brotherhood)  was 
organ iKe<)  in  Aragon  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  established  in  Castile, 
1282,  and,  l49tJ,  waa  extended  over  a  great 
part  of  Spain.  Ferdinand  and  Isatiella  reduces! 
the  Holy  Brotherhood  from  its  high  olRee  of 
conser^^ator  of  the  peace  and  defender  of  popu- 
lar rights  against  the  feudal  nobility,  and  it 
became  an  organized  pcdice  force  or  militia. 

Her'manii,  18  B.C.-19  a.d.;  German  chieftain 
of  the  Cberusoi;  son  of  Sigimer;  entered  the 
Roman  servioe,  and  became  an  equ«estriaD;   in 


9  A.D.;  ambuscaded  the  Romans  in  the  Teiito- 
burger  Forest,  and  almost  all  the  Roman*. 
Varus  includedi  lost  their  lives.  He  fuught 
tiermanicus,  14-lG  a.d.,  with  disadvantage;  dc^ 
feated  Marbodacus,  King  of  the  Suevi,  17; 
and  was  probably  put  to  death  by  his  own 
kinsmen,  on  the  ground  that  he  waa  aiming 
at  absolute  power,  but  his  name  continued 
to  live  on  among  the  German  tribes  as  a  sym- 
bol of  iBdependence, 

Hermann,  Fhedrich  Benedict  Wrlhelm  voa, 
171>5-lHtiH;  German  pLditieai  economist;  b. 
Dinkelsbtlhl,  Bavaria;  after  teaching  muthe- 
matics  at  the  gymnasium  and  polytechnic 
school  in  Nuremburg,  became,  1H33»  I'rof,  of 
Political  Science;  at  Munich;  held  a  p<Jsition 
of  high  rank  in  the  state  service  of  Bavaria, 
and,  1848,  sat  as  menilR'r  for  Munich  in  the 
Frankfort  Assembly,  where  he  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  *'  Great  German  "  party;  chief 
work  '*  Econoujic  Researches." 

Hermann t    Johann    Gottfried    Jakob,    1772- 

184M;  German  tircek  scholar;  b.  l^»ipzig;  pri- 
vat  docent  at  Leipzig,  1794;  Prof.  Extraordi- 
nary of  Philosophy.  1798;  full  Prof,  of  Elo- 
quence, 1803;  of  Poetry,  1809;  published  "Ele- 
ments of  Metrical  Doctrine,*'  **  On  the  I^Ieten 
of  Pindar,"  *'  Op  use  u  I  a,"  etc, 

Hermannp  Karl  Friedrich,  1804-55;  German 
classical  scholar;  b.  Frankfort  on  the  Main; 
privat  docent  in  Heidelberg,  1826;  Ordinary 
Prof,  at  Marburg,  1832;  librarian.  1B3H;  called 
to  Gtittingen,  1842;  author  of  a  standard  work 
on  Greek  Antiquities;  a  comptete  edition  of 
Plato,  etc. 

Hefmaph'Todism,  or  Hermaph'roditism,  union 
of  the  characteristic  organs  of  each  sex  in 
one  individual.  This  union  of  the  male  organs 
producing  sperm  cells)  and  female  (producing 
germ  cells)  in  one  and  the  same  organism  is 
the  normal  condition  in  the  great  majority  of 
plants  and  in  many  of  the  lower  anitnals. 
Though  the  higher  forms  of  radiates,  molluaks, 
and  Arthropoda  at!  have  the  sexes  quite  dis« 
tinct,  except  in  abnormal  instances,  many  of 
the  inferior  types  of  each  are  always  hermapli- 
roditea.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  common 
snail  and  the  earthworm.  No  insect  hermaph- 
rodites are  known,  except  in  abnormal  in- 
stances. Hermaphrodism  has  not  been  observed 
with  certainty  in  vertebrates,  except  perhaps  m 
eels  and  a  few  fishea.  Many  <a  the  lowest 
forms  of  hermaphrodite  plants  and  animals 
are  self-fertilixing — that  is,  reproduction  takes 
place  wilhout  the  sexual  union  of  two  indirid* 
uala;  but  in  very  many  plants  which  bav« 
both  kinds  of  reproductive  organs  in  one  flow* 
er,  fertilization  is  accomplish tnl  by  means  of 
insects,  which  carry  the  ivollen  of  on^  llower 
to  the  pistil  of  another,  nature  having  pre- 
vented self  fertili?.atit>n  by  wonderfully  ingw^ 
nious  yet  often  very  simple  means,  Spurious 
hermaphroditism,  in  which  the  characteristic 
organs  of  one  sex  assume,  from  incomplete 
or  abnormal  development,  something  of  the 
appearance  of  those  of  the  opposite  sex,  has 
been  often  observed.  Under  this  head  must 
be  placed  all  of  the  ree*irded  instancea  of  her- 
maphrodism in  the  human  specifii. 
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Hennaphroditni  (hte-mAf-rO-dl'ttts),  in 
Greek  mythology,  a  son  of  Hermes  and  Aphro- 
dite, who  inherited  the  beauty  of  both  of  his 
parents.  Once,  when  he  was  bathing  in  the 
fountain  of  Salmacis,  near  Halicamassus,  the 
nymph  of  the  fountain  prayed  to  the  gods  that 
she  might  remain  united  with  him  forever; 
and  when  he  ascended  from  the  bath  he  was 
changed  so  that  he  was  neither  man  nor  wom- 
an, but  both.  The  idea  of  this  myth  is  of 
Asiatic  origin.  In  the  Hellenistic  period  Greek 
sculpture  often  represented  Hermaphroditus, 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  female,  the  nether 
male. 

Her'masy  author  of  a  religious  romance, 
"The  Shepherd"  (in  Latin  ** Pastor''),  which 
was  for  two  hundred  years  widely  read  among 
i*hriiitians,  quoted  as  Scripture  by  Irensus, 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  accepted  as  inspired, 
and  by  Eusebius  stated  to  have  been  publicly 
read  in  the  churches.  According  to  one  opin- 
ion he  was  the  brother  of  Pius,  Bishop  of 
Rome,  142-157.  Rome  probably  was  the  place 
of  composition.  The  book  contains  an  allm>ry, 
which  was  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  of  the 
early  Church. 

Hermenentics  (h^r-mi^-nQ'tlks),  science  and 
art  of  interpretation,  or  of  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  an  author  from  his  language,  this 
Cfrc*i>k  word  meaning  pertaining  to  interpreting 
or  to  an  interpreter;  is  closely  allied  to  sram- 
mar,  logic,  ana  rhetoric,  and  presupposes  them. 
Riblical  hermeneutics  is  general  hermenentics 
applitnl  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  may  be 
traced  to  the  Jews  and  to  Philo  of  Alexandria, 
who  re<luce<l  the  allegorical  method  of  inter- 
pretation to  a  HVHtem,  which  through  Origen 
P«mmh1  into  the  Christian  Church.  It  concerns 
itrtelf  with  the  body  or  letter  of  the  text,  with 
verbal,  critical,  and  antiquarian  researches; 
with  the  divine  thoughts  and  spiritual  truths 
of  the  Hihie,  and  explains  them  in  connection 
with  its  gt*neral  teaching  and  according  to  the 
analogy*  of  faith;  applies  the  text  to  the  wants 
of  the  human  heart.  These  three  forms  of 
interpretation  must  harmonize  with  each  other, 
and  together  give  the  one  full  meaning  of  the 
text. 

Hermes  (h^r'mi^z),  in  Greek  mythology,  son 
of  ZeuH  an<l  Maia,  a  daugliter  of  Atlas;  in- 
vente<l  the  lyre  and  gave  it  to  Apollo  in  return 
f<»r  the  gohlen  caduceus  and  prophetic  honors; 
wsM  the  nieMH4'nger  and  herald  of  the  gods;  the 
patron  of  gymnaHticn;  the  inventor  of  oratory; 
the  promoter  of  fertility  in  plants  and  ani- 
niaU;  the  patron  of  )ierd»men,  and  of  travelers 
and  roguen;  the  golM>tw4H>n  in  the  intrigues 
of  the  gtxls;  the  guider  of  the  souls  of  the 
dead  to  IIa<leK;  the  go<!  of  chance;  is  repre- 
»M*nt«Hl  in  art  with  the  caduc(*us  (herald's 
HtalT),  the  petasuH  (winge<l  hat)  and  winged 
fiH't,  l>oth  indicative  of  his  swiftness.  He  was 
uorHhifMHi  all  over  (Jreece.  Hermes  became 
i<lentiti<Hl  with  the  Roman  Mercury. 

Hermes  (h<lr'nl^H).  Georg,  1775-1831;  Ger- 
man theologian;  h.  Dreierwald,  Westphalia; 
Pn»f.  of  Th4H)logy  at  Mllnster,  1807,  and  at 
lionn.  IHli);  Htro've  to  f<»rm  a  common  basis 
for    Protestantism    and    Roman   Catholicism; 


published  "  Introduction  to  the  Catholic  Chris- 
tian Theology  "  and  "  Christian  Catholic  Dog- 
ma"; founded  a  school  or  doctrine  term^ 
Hermianism  and  his  followers  Hermesianes; 
maintained  that  the  Church  should  teach  its 
doctrines  on  the  basis  that  pure  reason  is  in- 
nate in  every  soul,  enabling  it  to  decide  on  all 
principal  truth,  a  principle  formally  condemned 
at  Rome,  1835. 

Hermes  Tziimegiitttt  (h^mSs  trls-mft-jls'- 
ttls),  name  Applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
Eg^tian  god  Thoth  of  Hermopolis.  The  title 
Trt9meg%8tM9  probably  was  derived  originally 
from  the  form  in  which  the  name  of  Thoth 
appears  in  the  hieroglyphic  writing  aa  "  twioe- 
great "  or  "  thrioe-great"  Thoth  was  the  repu- 
ted author  of  the  secret  sacred  books  of  the 
Egyptians.  Since  he  was  the  patron  of  liter- 
ature and  the  inventor  of  writing,  Hermes,  the 
Greek  equivalent,  was  chosen  as  a  sort  of 
pseudonym  under  which  a  considerable  litera- 
ture appeared  during  the  second  and  succeed- 
ing centuries,  which  from  its  general  nature 
has  been  called  "Hermetic,"  and  which  is  al- 
most entirely  Egyptian  in  its  origin.  In  gen- 
eral, these  books  contained  matter  of  a  re- 
ligio-philosophical  sort,  and  under  the  influence 
of  Neoplatonism  their  purpose  was  to  crush 
the  rising  Christianity;  but  later  the  name 
was  applied  to  a  large  range  of  writings  which 
endeavored  to  use  the  Neoplatonic  philosophy, 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  Gnosticism,  Philonic 
Judaism,  and  cabalistic  theosophy  to  form  a 
substitute  for  Christianity.  A  number  of  works 
written  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  alchemists, 
and  in  later  times  perhaps  by  the  Rosicrucians, 
profess  to  have  been  written  by  Hermca  Tria- 
megistus.  The  Zabians  of  the  East  have  writ- 
ings in  Greek  which  they  ascribe  to  Hermes. 

Hermione  (her-ml'5-ne),  in  Greek  mythology, 
the  daughter  of  Menelaus  and  Helen ;  was  given 
in  marriage  to  Neoptolemus,  though  betrothed 
to  her  cousin  Orestes  before  the  Trojan  War. 
After  Neoptolemus  was  slain  by  Orestes  in 
Delphi,  whither  the  former  had  gone  to  consult 
the  oracle  with  reference  to  Hermione's  barren- 
ness, she  married  her  first  love. 

Her'mit.    See  Anchorite. 

Hermit  Crab.    See  Ciab. 

Hermit  Na'tion,  designation  first  given  to 
Japan  and  afterwards  to  Korea,  beosuse  of 
their  early  disinclination  to  hold  commercial 
and  other  intercourse  with  outside  people. 

Hermogenet  (h^r-mftj'e-nte),  Greek  orator 
and  rhetorician;  b.  Tarsus  in  Cilicia;  flour- 
ished at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
When  seventeen  he  became  a  public  teacher  of 
rhetoric,  and  at  eighteen  or  twenty  composed 
his  rhetorical  system,  which  was  for  centuries 
the  standard  text-book.  In  his  twenty-fifth 
year  he  lost  his  memory,  and  sank  into  imbe- 
cility, but  survived  his  faculties  many  years. 
Five  of  his  works,  forming  a  "System  of 
Rhetoric,^  are  extant 

Her'nioa,  Mt^  highest  elevation  of  the  whole 
Syrian  system  of  mountains,  and  the  N.  boun- 
dary of  the  land  of  Israel;  formed  by  a  spur 
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from  Anti- Lebanon,  which  s<?parfttmg  the  val- 
ley of  Ccple-Syria  from  that  of  the  Jordan, 
unites  to  the  W.  with  the  range  of  Lebanon. 
Great  Hermon,  or  Mt.  Hermon  proper,  is  9,200 
ft  high.  lU*  top  is  generally  covered  with 
Know,  and  in  visible  from  Tyre  and  DamaactiH. 
Mt.  Ilermon  was  prohably  the  scene  of  the 
Transfipurfttion.  To  the  Drn^ea  it  i si  a  flacred 
nioiinliun,  and  by  theni  called  "Mountain  of 
the  chief"    (head  of  the  Drusefi). 

Hermon 'this  (modern,  Ebmoxt),  Egyptian 
city  of  tlie  t  H<1  Kingdom;  on  the  \V.  bank  of 
the  Kile,  9  m.  S*  of  Tht-hes;  was  an  important 
center  before  Thebes  became  the  national  capi- 
tal, and  rej^iiinetl  its  importance  after  the  fall 
of  Thebes.  In  early  time  it  was,  with  Heliopo- 
lis,  a  seat  of  the  mm  worship.  The  deity  of 
HerniontliiR  was  Mont,  the  god  of  war,  a  local 
form  of  Anion,  who  was  at  a  later  date  con- 
eeived  as  united  with  Ra,  the  aun  god,  as 
Moiit  Ra. 

HermopoUs  (her-m5p\l4l9),  chief  town  on 
the  ii*land  of  Syra,  one  of  the  C'ychides,  Gre- 
cian Arehipelago;  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  is- 
la  nil,  itnd  is  a  stopping  place  for  steamers 
from  tl»e  W.  or  S*  going  to  Smyrna  or  Mar- 
bcillea.     Pop,    (1007)    17,773. 

Uermop'olis  Mag'iia,  ancient  city,  called 
i'hmuHU  hmKh'rti  Asiimu.\en|  ;  capital  of  the 
fifteenth  i  Oermopolitan)  nonie  of  Upper 
Kgj'pt;  existing  an  early  an  the  time  of  Khafra 
in  tire  ftmrth  dynasty.  It  was  the  "City  of 
the  Eight  **  at^original  divine  powers  of  the 
world  with  Thoth  at  the  head,  whose  sanc- 
tuary was  here. 

Hennosillo  {hPr-mo-seryd),  capital  and  prin- 
cipal city  of  t!ie  State  of  Sonora,  i^Iex.;  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Bonora  and  San  Miguel 
rivers;  is  the  ci*nter  of  an  inii>r>rtant  wheats 
corn,  and  wine  district.  Hermosillo  is  the  old 
presidio  of  Pictic.  The  city  has  a  mint  and 
assay  office.  Pop.  (If^OO)   17,018. 

Hernandez  (&r  niln'd^th)  dc  Cor'dova,  Fran- 
cisco,    See  CoHixyvA, 

Hemaxidei  de  Oviedo  y  Valdfes  (de  6-v^k'* 
th5  *  vHl-thfis'),  Gomalo.  See  Oviedo  y  Val- 
ors, 

Her'nia,  or  Rup'ture,  protmaion  of  any  or- 
gan from  its  natural  cavity  through  an  ab- 
normal or  accidental  opening.  The  term  is 
usually  restricted  to  sigiiify  the  protrusion  of 
abdominal  viscera  through  the  abdominal  wall. 
The  predisposing  cause  of  hernia  is  weakness 
or  deficiency  in  the  abdominal  wall  and  the 
direct  cause  is  usually  violent  bodily  exertion » 
which  overstrains  the  abdominal  muscles.  The 
protruding  part  is  called  the  *'  hernial  sac  " 
ami  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  peritoneum, 
corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  rupture,  cov- 
ered  by  the  skin  and  the  tissues  beneath  it; 
it  contains,  ordinarily,  a  portion  of  the  small 
iiiteiitine.  Hernia  is  claftsecl  as  reducible  or 
returnable,  irreiJucible,  and  strangulated.  In 
reducible  hernia  the  protruding  part  may  be 
pr»*»ised  back  into  the  abdomen  and  held  there 
by  a  supporting  brace  or  **  truss "  until  the 
ri'laifiing  tiM.^uefl  beennne  sufficiently  strenp^th 
tncd  to  prevejit  a  reprotruaion ;  sometimes  her- 


nia will  return  to  its  cavity  spontaneously. 
In  irreducible  hernia  the  protruding  sac  can- 
not be  returned  to  the  cavity.  Hernia  is  said 
to  be  strangulated  when  it  is  so  tightly  re- 
stricted that  it  cannot  be  returned^  or  the  con- 
tents of  the  protruded  bowel  cannot  be  moved 
onward. 

The  symptoms  aecompanying  hernia  are  in- 
digcf^tion,  constipation,  colic,  tlatulence,  and 
dragging  painn  in  the  loins.  The  treatment  of  | 
irreducible  hernia  is  palliative  ijutet,  regula* 
tion  of  the  bowels,  and  the  restraining  of  the 
protrusion  by  a  protective  support.  In  stran- 
gulated heniia  the  «ymptotn  of  tlie  lesser  forms 
of  the  malady  are  intensified  w^ith  vomiting 
and  intense  pain.  Uulesis  surgical  operation  is 
reported  to  {leritonitis  follows. 

He'rOr  or  He'ron,  abt.  285-22  ac. ;  ingenious 
mechanical  phihisopher  of  Alexandria;  pupil 
of  Ctesibius;  famous  for 
an  aei|uaintanee  with  the 
principles  of  pneumatics 
and  hydraulics  quite  in 
advance  of  his  age;  wrote 
a  numljer  of  books  and 
invented  a  variety  *jf  ma- 
chines, two  of  which,  the 
/Kali pile,  and  the  foun- 
tain which  U'ars  bis 
name,  are  stili  among 
the  familiar  forms  of  il- 
lustrative appnriitus  in 
tiie  physical  lecture  room. 
Hero's  fountain  is  shown 
in  the  annexed  figure,  in 
which  it  is  seen  that  the 
elastic  force  of  a  con- 
fined bodv  of  air,  in- 
creased by  hydraulic 
pressure  and  reacting 
upon  the  surface  of  wa- 
ter in  a  closed  reservoir, 
produces  a  jet  which  may 
rise  (theoretically)  above 
that  surface  to  a  height 
equal  to  the  effective 
height  of  the  pressing 
column. 

Hero,  priestess  of  the 
Temple  of  Aphrodite  at 
Sestos,  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace;  loved  by  Lean- 
der,  a  native  of  Abydos,  Hjcro's  FotniT40i. 
on  the  opposite  shore  of 

the  Hellespont.  Guided  by  the  light  of  the 
torch  which  Hero  planted  on  the  cliffs  oil 
Sestos,  Leander  used  to  swim  across  the 
to  meet  lier,  but  one  night  the  storm  put  out 
the  torch,  and,  when  next  morning  Hero  dis- 
covered the  corpse  of  her  lover  floating  on  the 
waves,  in  despair  she  threw"  herself  from  thi' 
cliff  into  the  sea, 

Her'od,   surnamed   The  Great*  b.   62   ac.; 

King  of  the  Jews;  b,  Ascalon  in  Judea ;  wJt§ 
of  Idumean  descent.  When,  47  B,c.,  his  father, 
Antipater,  was  made  prr>curator  of  Judea  l>y 
Julius  C«»*r,  he  hinii^elf  received  the  goveni 
ment  of  Galilee,  to  which  was  afterwards  added 
that  of  Samaria  and  f^Ide  Syria.  lie  was  ex- 
pelled   for    a    tihort   time    by    AntigQuus^    the 
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nepliew  of  Hyrcanus  11  and  the  repraentaihre 
of  the  Asmonean  dynasty,  but  in  Rome  his 
claims  were  recognized  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
title  of  King  of  Judea  was  conferred  on  him, 
40  B.C.  He  established  himself  l^  force  in 
Jerusalem,  and  by  unheard-of  cruelty  main- 
tained his  power.  All  members  of  the  old 
dynasty,  even  his  own  wife,  Mariamne,  the 
daughter  of  Hyrcanus  II,  and  the  three  chil- 
dren he  had  by  her,  were  executed.  The 
slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem  was  so 
common  and  insignificant  an  affair  that  Jose- 

Shus  does  not  mention  it.  A  few  days  before 
e  died  he  had  his  son,  Antipater,  strangled; 
but,  though  cruel,  his  government  was  vigor- 
ous and  brilliant.  There  was  peace  in  Judea; 
commerce  and  industnr  prospered;  literature 
and  art  flourished.  He  founded  Cesarea,  re- 
built Samaria  under  the  name  of  Sebaste,  and 
adorned  Jerusalem  with  numerous  splendid 
structures.  The  Jews,  however,  found  in  his 
ffovemment  a  leaning  toward  Rome,  which  they 
hated;  and  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
troubled  by  conspiracies  and  riots.  He  was 
ten  times  married;  died  a  few  weeks  after  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

Herod  Agrip'pa  I,  11  &C.-44  aj>.;  king  of 
the  JewH;  son  of  AriHtobulus,  brother  to 
Herodias,  and  ^randHon  of  Horod  the  Great; 
was  educated  m  Rome,  and  received  from 
Caligula  the  tetrarchate  of  Judea  with  the 
title  of  king,  37  a.d.,  and  after  the  banishment 
of  Herod  Antipnn,  Claudius  gave  him  all  the 
old  provinces  of  Judea.  He  was  much  liked  l^ 
the  J<*W8,  eMpecially  for  his  vigorous  measures 
against  ChriMlians;  he  had  the  apostle  St. 
James  the  Orpater  beheaded  and  St.  Peter 
thrown  into  prison. 

Herod  Agrip^  II,  abt  27-100;  Prince  of 
Chalcis  and  King  of  N.  Palestine;  son  of  the 
preceding ;  was,  like  hifl  father,  educated  in 
Kome,  and  resided  tliere,  at  the  court  of 
ClaudiuR,  at  the  death  of  Agrippa  I.  He  did 
not  inherit  his  father's  dominions,  however; 
they  were  made  a  Roman  province,  and  Herod 
Agrippa  II  obtained  at  first,  50  a.d.,  only  the 
small  kingdom  of  Chalcis.  Abilene  and 
Trachonitis  were  subsequently  added.  In  dO 
A.D.,  when  he  went  down  to  Cspsarea  to  com- 
pliment Festu»»  the  Roman  governor,  the 
apostle  St^  Paul  appeared  before  him.  In  the 
Jewish  war  he  sidc^  against  his  countrymen, 
and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  70  A.D., 
resided  in  Rome,  where  he  died. 

Herod  An'tipas,  Tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Pe- 
rmi :  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  his  wife 
Malthace:  was  named  in  his  father's  will  as 
his  successor,  but  obtained  from  the  Romans 
only  the  tetrarchy;  divorced  his  first  wife  and 
married  Henxliais,  his  half-brother  Philip's 
wife ;  was  thereu|>on  rebuked  by  John  the  Bap- 
tist, who  lost  his  life  in  consequence.  During 
a  vinit  .to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating the  Passover,  Christ  appleared  before 
him,  sent  by  Pilate  as  a  former  resident  of  his 
tetrarchate.  In  42  a.d.  HcnKl  journeved  to 
Rome  to  obtain  the  royal  di^'nity.  but,  through 
the  intrigues  of  Herod  Aprippa,  he  was  exiled 
by  Caligula,  and  died  at  Lyon. 


Herod  Phil'ip  I»  aon  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
Mariamne;  married  Herodiaa,  l^  whom  he  had 
a  daughter,  Salome.  He  was  remanded  l^  hia 
fathers  will  to  private  life. 

Herod  PUlip  n,  d.  S4  aj>.;  Tetrarch  of  Itu- 
rea  and  Trachonitis;  son  of  Herod  the  Great 
and  Cleopatra;  succeeded  his  father  as  tetrarch 
on  the  latter'a  death;  was  try  far  the  beat  of 
the  Herodian  family;  built  Caearea  Philippi; 
married  Salome,  daughter  of  Herod  Philip  I; 
died  in  Bethsaida. 

Hero'dianiy  Jewish  party  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  They  were  partisans  of  the  Herod 
family,  whose  tyranny  they  preferred  to  that 
of  the  Romans.  They  appear  to  haye  been 
mostly  Sadduceea. 

Herodia'ttuiy  Greek  aeholar  of  the  Moond 
half  of  the  second  century  ajd.;  son  of  Apol- 
lonius  I)yscolua.  Bom  at  Alexandria,  he  mnt 
early  to  Rome,  where  he  enjqyed  the  favor  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  Amonff  the  vaat  masa  of  hia 
fframmatical  treatiaes,  which  were  remarkable 
lor  their  learning,  accuraey,  and  qrstem,  espe- 
cially conspicuous  was  his  work  on  accent. 

Herodianniy  Greek  historian,  lived  for  n  kmg 
time  in  Rome,  and  vrrote  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage a  work  in  eight  hooka  on  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius,  180  aji.» 
to  the  accession  of  Gordianus  III,  238  AJh, 
narrating  events,  as  be  informs  us,  which  had 
occurred  in  his  own  lifetime. 

Herod'otu%  called  the  Fatbki  op  BiteiOKt, 
484-24  B.C.;  Greek  historian;  b.  Halicamaaaua, 
Caria;  belonged  to  a  wealthy  and  prominent 
family;  conspired  against  Lygdamis,  n  vasaal 
of  Persia,  and  was  forced  to  withdraw,  prob- 
ably abt.  460;  waa  restored  a  few  years  later; 
but  in  consequence  of  new  trouUea  at  home, 
again  withdrew,  and  joined  the  colony  of 
Thurii,  lower  Italy,  where  he  died.  Mnch  of 
his  life  was  spent  in  travel;  Asia  Minor, 
Athens,  and  lower  Italy  he  knew,  but  modem 
criticism  declines  to  accept  the  statements  of 
his  travels  into  still  more  distant  lands  as  so 
many  evidences  of  personal  knowledge,  which 
limits  his  exploration  of  the  Persian  Empire 
and  his  range  of  travel  in  E!gypt. 

Herodotus  marks  the  passage  from  loffogm- 
phy  to  history,  and  is  recognised  on  all  nimda 
as  the  first  true  historian.  His  history  is  the 
story  of  the  long  struggle  between  East  and 
West,  culminating  in  the  liberation  of  West 
from  East,  of  Greece  from  Persia.  His  view 
of  the  historian's  calling  waa  broad  and  pene- 
trating, and  his  picture  of  the  world  as  he 
saw  it,  or  conceived  it,  is,  for  all  the  errors  in 
drawing,  beyond  all  price. 

Hero'ic  Age,  the  more  than  half-mythical 
age  of  Grecian  history  preceding  the  true  his- 
toric period.  In  it  the  heroes,  who  were  often 
of  half-divine  descent — great  warriors,  kings, 
navigators— are  the  central  figures.  In  later 
times  the  heroic  age  furnished  abundant  ma- 
terial for  dramatic  and  epic  poetry,  and  the 
heroic  character  afforded  many  noble  examples 
of  fortitude,  piety,  purity,  and  justice  which 
the  Greek  people  too  generally  failed  to  imi- 
tate. 
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Heroic    Me*ter,    in    KnglLsh   rerse,   tli€   iin- 

rhyiwd  iambif  peiitamtHPT,  knoi^ii  as  blank 
verse.  In  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  it  is  the 
common  hexameter  verse,  in  which  the  *'  Iliad  ** 
and  the  **  .4!lneid  *'  arc  written.  German  and 
Italian  heroic  verse  is  of  the  same  meter  as 
the  English.  The  French  heroic  is  an  iambic 
hexaniett'r.  The  mutic  is  j?iven  because  these 
meters  are  deemed  ajipropriate  to  lofty  themes. 

Herold  (hHYfild).  Louis  Joseph  Feriinand, 
17l>l-lH3:i;  French  composer;  h.  Paris.  Hi» 
Hvi-it  pieces,  which  were  tuiiiic  and  very  buc- 
cc»*!<fnl  in  their  day,  are  ohwlete.  "2ampa" 
and  "  Ivc  Pr^  mix  Clerc>*,"  his  ^eatest  oin^ras, 
Htill  hold  the  sta^ye  in  Europe,  but  are  unknown 
in  the  U.  S.  except  by  fragments. 

Her'oiit  ttruy  wading  bird  of  the  family 
Ardeidce^  a  group  containing  the  majority  of 
species  of  the  order  Uvrodtones.  The  heron 
haa  a  sharp- pointed  hill,  longer  than  the  head, 
the  toes  lonjy!:,  all  on  the  same  level,  and  fitted 
for  perching.  The  wings  are  ample  and 
rounded,  and  flight 
is  performed  with  de- 
li iMjrate  wing  beats* 
Herons  nest  as  a 
rule  in  colonies,  us- 
ually  on  trees  and 
bushes  in  swampy 
localities,  and  feed 
on  fish,  frogs,  small 
reptiles,  young  birds^ 
and  even  small  mam- 
mals. They  are  found 
throughout  the  tem- 
perate and  tropical 
regions  of  the  glolw?, 
in  awamps,  by  the 
borders  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  along  the  seashore.  Many  species 
are  adorned,  during  the  breeding  season,  with 
crests,  and  some  with  lociae  flowing  plumes 
covering  the  back.  These  latter  apecies  are 
commonly  termed  egrets,  but  the  name  doea 
not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed^  have  any  exact 
signification.  Herons  are  often  popularly  called 
cranes,  but  they  are  only  distantly  related  to 
those  birds,  from  which  they  may  be  distin- 
guished by  having  the  top  of  the  head  com- 
f»letely  feathered,  and  by  having  the  hind  toe 
ong  and  on  a  level  with  the  others. 

Heroop'olis,  Egyptian  city  in  the  E.  Delta 
region  \  mcntiontHl  in  the  Septuagint  version  of 
the  Old  TcHtanient  as  the  place  where  Joseph 
met  Jacob.  In  the  same  pa-H^agc  the  Coptic 
version  reads  Pethom,  corresponding  to  the 
Hebrew  Pithom,  one  of  the  **  store  cities  "  built 
for  Kameses  II  by  the  Israelites.  It  had  been 
long  known  fmni  Eg^^ptian  geographical  lists 
that  Pithum,  *'  Houae  of  Turn,**  lay  in  the  land 
of  ThekU'i,  a  name  ideulitied  by  Brugsch  with 
Succoth,  the  second  station  in  the  Exodus  route 
of  the  Israelites.  The  excavations  of  Navi!le» 
l!i*83,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  site  of 
Pit  horn  and  Succctth.  T1i«  mound  thus  exca- 
vrttfd  was  al>out  12  m,  W,  of  Ismailiah.  on  the 
line  of  the  Sue?:  CanaL  Here,  then,  was  the 
fit«*re  city  Pjtliom  and  the  head  of  Rt»d  Sea 
navigation.  It  la  nt*ce*wary,  therefore,  to  as- 
sume Uiat  down  to  the  beginjiing  of  our  era 
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the  Red  8ea  <*xt ended  farther  to  the  N.  than 
now,  and  that  the  place  of  the  cro«»siiig  of  the 
Israelites  may  have  been  far  to  the  N.  of  the 

traditional  place  at  Suez. 

Herophilua  (hf-rof'MOs),  Greek  anatomist; 
b.  Bithyniii;  Jlourished  abt.  300  B.C.;  Hved  at 
Alexandria,  and  actjuircd  great  reputation  both 
as  a  teiicher  and  practitioner;  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  the  first  who  actuall; 
studitMi  and  taught  anatomy  from  the  di 
tion  of  huinan  bodies,  and'  many  of  the  an- 
atomical uamc^  now  in  use  originated  with 
him;  is  also  eonsiderc<i  to  have  laid  the 
foimdation  of  the  science  of  pathological  an- 
atomy, the  study  of  w^hich  was  recommenced 
by  Morgagni  2,000  years  later.  His  works  are 
known  mainly  through  quotations. 

Heros'tratus,  an  Ephesian,  who  in  356  B.C., 
on  the  same  night  in  which  Alexander  the 
Great  was  born,  set  tire  to  the  Temple  of  Diana 
at  EphesuH,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ings of  antiipiity.  in  order  to  make  his  name 
immortal  by  dcHtroying  one  of  the  Seven  Won- 
ders of  the  world.  He  succeeded,  though  the 
Ephcsians  |mss<>d  a  decree  that  he  should  never 
Ix*  numed.  IHa  name  was  divulged  by  Theo- 
pom  pus. 

Her'peay  a  name  applied  to  several  skin  Am* 
eases,   characterized   by   the   development  of  a 
series  of  ve^^icles  or  clusters  of  ve«sicles,  whidi 
generally    run    a    definite,    self-limited    cour 
The  most  tmi>ortant  of  these  diseases  is  Hcrpe 
zottier,    zona^    or    **  shingles/*   as    it    ia    called*! 
This  may  surround  one  thigh  or  one  arm  witli 
a  band  of  vesieles,  or  more  frequently  it  star 
from  the  backtjone  and   follows  an   intercost 
space  half  round  the  body.    More  rarely  it  ^ 
half   round   the   neck  or  half  across   the   fao 
Usually    there    is    some    neuralgic    pain,    an 
sometimes     conHiderable     fever.     The     dis 
must   dc|>end    upon    some   abnormality    in    the 
ner\ous  action,  as  it  frequently  maps  out  ujMm 
the   surface   the    part   of   the   integument   sup 
plied   by  some  one  branch  of  a  nerve.     It  al- 
most never  goes  more  than  halfway  around  the 
body,    and    there    ^votlld    be    no    danger    if    it 
should^    for    the    disease    is    a    self-limited    or 
cyclical   one,   and   the   patient   is   sure   to  get. 
well    if    let   alone.      A    very    common    form 
herpes  is  that  which  appears  aliout  the  mouth 
and  IS  commonly  called  *'  fever  blisters,'*  Ther 
are  usually  wen  a  few  vesicles  containing  cle 
or  turliid  (luid,  which  do  not  rupture,  but  afi 
a  short  time  drj*  up  and  disappear.    They  usu» 
ally   occur  with  slight  fevers,  "cold/*  or  di* 
gestive  disturt>ance. 

Herpetol'ogy,  that  branch  of  zoSlogy  which 
treats    of    the    structure   and    classification   of , 
reptiles,   or  the   natural    history   of   AmphihiM 
and  Rrptilia  (g.v.).     Amphibians  and  reptitea,,^ 
notwithstanding    their    external    resemblancca, 
have  very  little  true  affinity,  and,  indeed,  the 
closest  relations  of  such  are  with  other  types • 
thus  the  amphibians  are  so  closely  connect«4| 
with   the   fishes  that  by  many    ie.'g.,  Huxley  >| 
they  are  conibirie^l  in  one  peculiar  group  undef 
the    name    fchthifopsida;    while,   on   the   other"! 
hand*    the    reptiles    and   birds   agree   so   thor* 
oughiy^  and  when  the  extinct  fonuA  are  n»* 
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eiilcd  differ  in  so  few  dutracters,  that  they  are 
alao  united  in  a  special  group,  the  Saurofmda, 
The  orders  now  general^  adopted  for  the  in- 
clusion of  all  tMse  various  members  of  the 
classes  in  question,  recent  and  fossil,  are  as 
follows : 

Cuum  AMPBmA  oa  Batbacbia. 

Ordv  SUgoetpkoK  (extinet). 

Urodtia  (MiMiuuKton,  ete.). 
**      Anmra  (fras»,  Umk1«.  ete.). 
**     Ovmmpkiana  (GMUiaiit). 

Cuum  RsmuA. 

Ordtf  idUkvapUrwoH  (extinet  whale-Uks  raptUw) 

Tmimdmata  (turtle*  sod  torto&Ms). 

Tkmwmcrpha  (extinct). 

PImiointna  (extinet  ■winmiiiig  raptUet). 

Ormthomuria  (extinet  flying  reptllee). 
**      Dinomuria  (extinct). 

RhyneMceepKaHa. 
**      CrocodUia  (crooodilet). 
**     Sovm  (UMrds). 

OpkitHa  (Snakee.) 

Htncra  (§r-ri'r&),  Fernando  de,  1634-07; 
Spanish  poet;  b.  Seville;  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  a  friend  of  Cervantes.  His  best  poems  are 
mostly  sonnets,  odes,  and  elegies.  He  also 
wrote  in  proMe  a  history  of  the  war  of  CVpnis 
and  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  ''  Vida  y  Muerte 
de  TomAs  Moro." 

Herrera,  Frandaco  de  (the  Eldeb),  167^ 
1656;  Spanish  painter;  b.  Seville;  virtually 
founded  a  new  school  by  his  bold  and  spirited 
drawing.  His  most  noted  picture  is  the  **  Last 
Judgment"  in  the  Church  of  St.  Bernard  in 
Sevule.  He  excelled  in  painting  fairs  and 
market  scenes,  and  etched  several  plates  from 
his  own  compositions. 

Herrera,  Francisco  de  (the  Younoeb),  1622- 
85;    Spanish   painter;   b.   Seville;   son  of  the 

Preceding;  excelled  in  pictures  of  still  life, 
owen,  and  fish,  and  became  painter  to  the 
king  and  superintendent  of  the  royal  works. 
One  of  his  best  pictures  is  the  **  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  convent  of  Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  Atocha,  Madrid. 

Herrera  j  Tordesillas  (-9  t5r-da-s«ryas),  An- 
tonio, 1559-1625;  Spanish  historian;  b.  Cui- 
llsr.  Segovia;  was  by  Philip  II  made  chief 
chronicler  of  America  and  one  of  the  chron- 
iclers of  Castile,  and  retained  these  places  un- 
d^r  Philip  III  and  IV.  His  chief  work,  a 
grneral  history  of  America,  1492-1554,  in  the 
form  of  annalfl,  is  the  principal  fount  from 
which  later  writers  on  the  subject  have  dra^^-n 
their  information. 

Her'rick,  Robert,  1591-1674;  English  poet; 
b.  London;  became  vicar  of  Dean  Priorn, 
IVvon.  1620;  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
Knglinh  lyric  poets;  was  ejected  from  his  liv- 
in^r  by  the  Long  Parliament,  1648,  but  restored, 
IfWM).  His  chief  publication  was  the  "  Hes- 
periiles,*'  1647-48,  poems  treating  of  love,  rus- 
tic life,  parish  festivals,  etc. 

Her'rif,  Bans,  1845-92;  German  dramatist, 
editor  and  poet;  b.  Brunswick;  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  but  soon  dropped  it  and  became 
ansociate  editor  of  the  Deuisches  Tagcblatt, 
Works  include  the  dramas  "  Jerusalem," 
"  Alexander  the  Oreat|"  ♦*  »|ro." 


Her'riag^  Jolm  Fnderick,  1796-1865;  Bng* 
lish  painter;  b.  Surrey;  was  originally  a  stage- 
coachman;  taught  himself  to  paint  animus, 
and  for  thirty-three  years  took  the  portraita 
of  the  winners  of  the  Doncaster  St.  Lcger. 
Biany  of  his  farmyard  scenes  are  eztenaivebr 
known  through  engravings.  One  of  his  beat' 
known  pictures  is  **  The  Members  of  the  Tem* 
peranee  Society." 

Herring^  common  name  of  the  very  impor- 
tant food  fishes  of  the  genus  Clwpea.  There 
are  several  species,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
0.  harengua  of  N.  Europe  and  America,  and 
the  0.  mirahiliM  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  N. 
America.     The    celebrated    whitebait    ia    the 
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young  of  the  herring.  The  herring  flsberlea 
of  N.  America  are  prosecuted  chiefly  along  the 
New  England  coasts,  and  especially  in  British- 
American  waters.  Herrings  at  tolerably  rjgga- 
lar  periods  visit  extensive  lines  of  coast.  Tney 
are  generally  caught  in  gill  nets  or  scoop  neta. 
The  annual  catch  of  herrings  must  amount  to 
many  hundreds  of  millions.  A  large  part  of 
the  so-called  herring  caught  in  the  U.  8.  are 
alewives,  which  are  in  nowise  inferior  to  the 
real  herring,  which  they  much  resemble. 

Her'ron,  Franda  Jay,  1837-1902;  American 
military  officer;  b.  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  entered  the 
army,  1861,  as  captain  First  Iowa  Volunteers; 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Dug  Sprinss,  Onrk, 
and  Wilson's  Creek;  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel  Ninth  Iowa  Volunteers;  commanded 
the  regiment  through  campaigns  in  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Indian  Territory.  He  was  ao- 
pointed  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  1862; 
commanded  the  Army  of  the  Frontier  at  bat- 
tles of  Prairie  Grove  and  Van  Buren;  pro- 
moted to  nuijor  general  of  volunteers,  1862; 
was  in  command  of  the  left  wing  of  investing 
forces  at  Vicksburg,  and  of  the  army  and  navy 
expedition  that  captured  Yaaoo  City.  In  May, 
1865,  negotiated,  and  in  June  received,  the  for- 
mal surrender  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Army 
and  all  Confederate  forces  W.  of  the  Misaia- 
sippi;  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  ne- 
gotiate treaties  with  Indian  tribes,  1865 ;  U.  S. 
marshal  District  of  Louisiana,  1867-69;  Sec- 
retary of  State  of  Louisiana,  1870-72. 

Her'schel,  Caroline  Lncretia,  1750-1848;  Eng- 
lish astronomer;  b.  Hanover,  Germany;  sister 
of  Sir  William  Herschel;  went  to  England  to 
live,  1772 ;  was  appointed  assistant  astronomer 
to  George  111,  1781,  with  a  moderate  salaiy; 
attended  her  brother  in  all  his  night  watches; 
wrote  from  his  dictation  his  observations; 
noted  the  clocks;  reduced  and  arranged  his 
journals;  prepared  the  rone  catalogues  for  hia 
sweeps,  and  other  laborious  mathematical  cal- 
culations; discovered  independently  eight  com- 
ets, besides  numerous  nebula  and  dusters  of 
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stars.  At  the  dentli  of  hor  brother,  1822,  she 
returned  to  lier  native  city,  whert*  she  BjMMit 
the  remaiiuler  of  her  \\h\  She  was*  elected 
member  of  the  Royiil  Astronoiuical  Sopiety» 
1832,  and  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  King 
of  Pruflsifl,   184C. 

Herachel,  Sir  John  Ftedefick  William,  1792- 
1871;  English  aHtrouomer ;  b.  Slough,  England; 
mn  of  8ir  William  HerscheL  Abt.  1825  he 
began  hie  obHervations  in  sidereal  astroiminy, 
to  which  he  chielly  devoted  himself,  flis  great 
enterprise  was  hia  expedition  toward  the  close 
of  1833  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  take  ol> 
scrvtttiona  of  the  8,  firmament.  His  labors 
there  continued  four  years,  and  the  entire  ex- 
pense was  defrayed  by  himBclf.  In  1H47  ap- 
f>eared  his  *'  Results  of  Astronomical  Observa- 
tions at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  one  of  the 
most  considGrnble  and  valuable  works  of  our 
time.  His  residence  at  the  Cape  gave  not  only 
valuable  additions  to  aatronomy,  but  also  to 
meteorologT,\  He  suggested  the  plan  of  tak- 
ing simulUineous  meteorological  observationH  at 
diflferent  phices  on  given  days.  Before  going 
there  he  added  HOO  ncbuhe  to  the  catalogue  of 
hie  father,  and  on  his  return  puhHshed  a  eatn- 
logtie  of  2,040  nehiilie  of  the  S,  hemisphere  and 
their  jwsitions.  He  al^  added  while  at  the* 
Cape  1.081  double  stars.  His  cibservatinns  on 
the  Milky  Way,  on  the  brightness  and  the 
color  of  stars,  on  variable  stiirs,  on  the  j^tni's 
rays,  on  the  atmospheric  air,  and  on  the  Ma- 
gellanic clouds,  are  all  verj'  valuable,  8ir  John 
did  not  nnnfine  his  attention  to  astronomy ^  but 
made  valuable  researches  in  light,  sound,  and 
n'b\sti)il  physics.  His  be»t'know^n  work  is  bis 
'*  Outlines  of  Aiitronomy." 

Herscbel,  Sir  WUliam,  1738-1822;  English 
ttstrononier ;  b.  Hanover,  Germany.  His  father, 
a  musician,  educated  him  to  his  o\mi  profess* ion » 
In  1757  he  went  to  England  to  seek  his  fortune, 
and  became  organist  at  Halifax,  and,  170y,  at 
Bath.  Here  he  first  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  astronomy,  particularly  to  the 
construction  of  optical  instruments,  in  which 
he  learned  to  excel.  With  one  of  his  own  tele- 
aeopcH,  magnifying  227  time^,  Herschel  began 
a  careful  survey  ojf  all  the  stars,  aerially;  and 
while  examining  the  oonstellation  of  Gemini, 
he  discovered  (5farch  13,  1781)  a  planet  which 
he  proposed  to  name  the  Georgiura  Sidus.  It 
haa  often  been  called  Hersebel,  but  the  name 
Uranuji  haa  been  generally  adopted.  Herschel 
also  discovered  two  of  its  satellites.  The  dis- 
covery of  Uranus  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  Europe,  and  Herschel  was  made  private 
astronomer  to  the  king,  with  a  salary  of  £40€ 
and  a  house  nes.r  Windsor.  With  funds  ad- 
vaiiecd  by  the  king,  Herschel  constructed  his 
celebrated  40- foot  rejecting  telescope,  the 
metal  apeculom  of  which  was  4  ft.  in  diameter, 
3 J  in.  thick,  and  over  2,000  lbs.  in  weight. 

Though  Herschel  discovered  an  almost  un- 
p^eoedent4^d  number  of  bodies  in  the  planetary 
syiiem,  yet  his  glory  is  greatest  in  sidereal 
Astronomy.  His  leading  discoveries  and  labors 
in  this  branch  of  the  science  were  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  The  binary  iystem  of  stars*  and  the 
orbits  of  several  revolving  stars,  (2)  The 
olatiiiflotioii  of  the  iiebultt»,  and  advocacy  of 
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the  nebular  hypothesis.  {^}  The  Jaw  of  group- 
ing in  the  entire  visible  finnament.  He 
"  gauged  *'  the  heavens,  by  counting  the  whole 
number  of  stars  visible  in  the  field  of  his  fO- 
foot  reflector,  and  taking  the  average;  for  each 
region.  H)  The  determination  of  the  fact  of 
the  motion  of  our  system^  and  the  direction  of 
that  motion*  Besides  discovering  the  satellites 
of  his  own  planet,  Herschel  discovered  two 
new  satellites  of  Haturn,  now  called  the  first 
nnd  second.  His  researches  on  heat  and  light 
and  studies  on  sun  spots  are  also  valuable.  He 
contributed  numerous  papers  to  the  **  Fhilo- 
sophical  Transactions.*' 

Hetschell,  Farrcr  (Lord),  1837-07;  British 
statesman;  called  to  the  bar,  1800;  became 
Q.  C.,  1B72;  recorder  of  Carlisle,  1873:  in  Par- 
liament, 1874-86,  representing  Durham  city  as 
a  Liberal;  knighted,  1880,  and  made  Solicitor- 
General  in  Mr.  Gladstone*a  ministrv;  raised  to 
the  peerage,  1880;  Uird  High  Chancellor,  1886; 
and,  1892-95;  president  of  the  Anglo-American 
commission  to  settle  existing  differeooM  be- 
twi?en  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1809, 
and  died  in  Washington. 

Hers€nt  (^r-sofi'),  Lauis,  1777-1800;  French 
painter;  b.  Paris;  one  of  the  Miu»t  character- 
istic representatives  of  French  painting  during 
the  Restoration;  ohtainetl  the  Prix  de  Home. 
17i»7.  In  1802  he  exhibited  in  the  Salon  "  Meta- 
morphosis of  Narcissus,"  and,  1831,  portraits 
of  Louis  Philipjie  and  Queen  Am^lie.  His  pic- 
tures were  generally  of  historical  subjects. 

Hertx,  Heinnchi  1857-  ;  German  elec- 
trician; b.  Hamburg;  became  assistant  to  Prol 
von  Helmholt  in  the  physical  laboratory  of 
Berlin  Cniv.,  and  was  a  decent  at  Kiel,  1883- 
85.  After  serving  for  four  years  as  professor 
in  the  Polytechnicum  in  Carlaruhe,  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Physics  tn  the  UhIt- 
of  Bonn.  Hertz's  chief  work  consists  in  the 
demonstration  of  the  fact,  previously  theoret- 
ically established  by  Maxwell,  that  electro- 
magnetic induction  ia  propagated  through 
space  at  the  velocity  of  light  by  means  of  a 
wave  motion  in  all  respects  identical  with  that 
by  means  of  which  radiant  energj"  is  trans- 
mitted.    See  Hertzian  Waves, 

Hcrtst,  Heinrichi  1798-1870;  Danish  draaaa* 
tist;  b.  Copenhagen;  was  of  Jewish  parentage, 
but  embraced  Christianity,  1832;  works  in- 
clude the  tragedy  **  Svend  Dyring*s  House  '*; 
the  character  comedy.  **  The  Savings  Bank "; 
the  romantic  play,  ^'^King  Rent's  Daughter"; 
the  vaudeville,  **  Love  and  PoHtics**;  also 
**  Poetical  Epistles  from  Paradise."  a  defense 
of   Heiberg*a  system. 

Hcrt'zen,  Alexander,  1812-70;  Ruastan  jour- 
nalist and  political  writer;  b.  Moscow;  was 
twice  h«n!**hed  for  his  outspoken,  liberal  ideas, 
and,  1851,  settled  in  London,  where  be  set  up 
a  Free  RusKinn  Prt99  to  attack  the  Russian 
Govt.,  and  edit  works  forbidden  in  his  native 
land;  foundeti,  1867,  a  weekly  paper,  The 
Alarm  Bell,  whose  influence  was  immense; 
transferred  it  to  Geneva,  where  it  existed  until 
al>out  a  year  before  his  death.  He  re%-eale*l 
st^te  accrets.  and  publiHh«»d  **  Memoin*  tif  fh<? 
Empress  Catiierine;  Writt^m  by  Herself/*  whidi 
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had  been  kept  prirate  by  her  imperial  de- 
•oendmnU.  Hit  works,  many  of  them  published 
onto'  the  pen  name  "Iskander/'  include  the 
noreU  ''Doctor  Krupov"  and  ''Whose  Fault 
Is  it! '"'  Dilettantism  in  Science  '^  and  "  Bap- 
tised Property"   (i.e.,  serfs). 

HerttUn  (hfirtsl-An)  WaTes,  name  giTen  to 
an  important  phenomenon  in  electro-magnetic 
induction,  the  existence  of  which  was  first  ex- 
perimentall}[  verified  by  Prof.  Heinrich  Hertz. 
Whenever  in  any  circuit  electro-maffnetic 
changes  are  brought  about,  as  when  an  induc- 
tion coil  is  in  action,  the  disturbances  are 
transmitted  in  all  directions,  bringing  about 
similar  changes  in  all  conductors  in  the  neish- 
borhood.  Hertz's  work  consisted  in  showing 
that  these  disturbances  are  transmitted  by 
means  of  vibrations  of  the  luminiferous  ether 
and  in  determining  the  character  and  measur- 
ing the  velocity  of  these  waves.  The  result  of 
his  researches  has  been  to  place  the  electro- 
magnetic theory  of  light  on  a  well-established 
ex})erimental  ba^is.  Wireless  telegraphy  is 
alHO  made  poAsible  by  Hertzian  waves. 

Hemli  (hdr'QlI),  Germanic  race  who  first 
appt*ar  in  history  in  the  third  century  a.d.  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  Tliey  wore  conquered 
by  the  Ostrogoths  under  Hermanric  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  bands  of  Heruli  appear 
aft«*r  this  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Theiss,  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  in 
Illyria  they  foundc<l  governments,  and  were 
everywhere  among  the  bravest  and  most  bar- 
barous and  unruly  of  the  Germanic  peoples. 
(Moacer  was  called  King  of  the  Heruli,  but  was 
not  of  this  race.  After  the  fall  of  the  W. 
Kmpire  (476  a.d.)  the  Heruli  became  one  of 
the  dominant  races,  but  the  subject  Lombards 
rose  and  almost  annihilated  them  abt.  612  aJ>. 
From  that  time  they  were  important  only  as 
soldiors  in  the  service  of  the  more  powerful 
tribes. 

Herr€  («r-vft'),  proper  name  Floumond 
RoNtiiiB.  1825-02;  trench  composer;  b.  Hou- 
dain:  was  successively  a  church  organist,  a 
director  of  orchestras  and  theaters,  and  at 
times  an  actor;  wrote  over  fifty  operettas,  in- 
cluding "  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza," 
••  Little  Fauat,"  and  "  King  Chilperic." 

Henrey  (h^r'vl),  James,  1713-58;  English 
author;  b.  Hardingstone,  Northamptonshire; 
took  orders  in  the  Anglican  Church  and  held 
%'arious  rectorships,  notably  that  of  Weston- 
Kavell;  author  of  "Meditations  ami  Contem- 
plations among  the  Tombfl,"  which  became 
exceedingly  popular ;  "  Theron  and  Aspasia," 
cimsisting'oi  dialogues  on  religious  topics — a 
work  which  callod  forth  replica  from  Robert 
Sundeman  and  John  Wesley,  and  other  works. 

Herwarth  von  Bittenfeld  (h^rVUH  f(^n  blt'- 
Cnf^lt),  Karl  Eberhard,  1700-1884;  German 
militarv  ofllc<»r;  b.  (troHHWcrlher.  PrusMia;  en- 
t^T*"*!  the  army.  1811;  tcK)k  part  in  the  cam- 
paign against  France.  1814;  became  com- 
mander of  the  Seventh  Army  Corps,  1800.  As 
general  of  infantry  ho  commande<l  the  Prussian 
troofM  against  Di'nniark,  and  took  tho  ialand 
of  Alsen;  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  Army 


of  the  Elbe,  1866,  gained  Tietoriee  at  Hlliier- 
wasser  and  Mdnolmgriits,  and  deetroyed  the 
Austrian  left  wing  bjr  taking  the  villagea  of 
ProbluB  and  Prune;  in  the  war  with  mnee, 
1870,  was  governor  general  on  the  Rhine  and 
of  all  the  W.  provinces;  retired  from  active 
service,  1871,  as  field  marshal  general. 

Herwq^  (hfir'vSkh),  Oeori^  1817-76;  Ger- 
man poet;  b.  Stuttgart;  was  drafted  into  the 
army,  quarreled  with  his  lieutenant,  and  fled 
to  Switzerland,  where  (at  Zurich),  1841,  he 
published  his  ''Poema  of  a  Living  Man,""  a 
collection  of  political  poema  or  aongs  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  equality.  The  book 
met  with  immense  aueoess,  and  the  poet  re- 
turned to  Germanjr,  1842;  but  a  virulent  letter 
he  wrote  to  the  King  of  Prussia  eaused  him  to 
retire  a  second  time  to  Switserland.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  revolution  in  Baden, 
1848,  but  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  Ufe  in 
S.  France  almost  in  obeeurity. 

Henebexg  (h(lrt'a6-b6rkh),  Bwald  Filodrkh. 
1725-06;  Prussian  statesman  and  author;  b. 
Lottin,  Pomerania;  entered  the  serviee  of  the 
Prussian  Ministry  of  Foreion  Affairs,  1747; 
wrote,  1766,  the  famous  "BMmoire  raisoiiii6," 
founded  on  papers  stolen  frmn  the  arehlvea  of 
Dresden,  and  intended  to  defend  the  invasion 
of  Saxony  by  Frederick  II;  negotiated  the 
Peace  of  Hubertsburg,  1763;  brought  about 
the  formation  of  the  so-called  Fflrstenbond 
against  Austria;  1786  was  made  flrst  Minister 
of  SUte  by  Frederick  II,  but  retired  1790. 

Henegovina  (h6rt-86-g6-v6'nft),  with  Boania 
a  province  of  Austria-Hungary;  bounded  N.  bf 
Bosnia,  SW.  by  Dalmatia,  and  £.  by  Monte- 
negro. Area,  about  Zfi6o  sq.  m.;  peopled 
largely  by  Slavio  races;  ooeupied  by  the  ridgee 
andf  valleys  of  the  Dinarie  Alpa;  produoea 
much  grain,  tobacco,  and  honey;  capital,  Moa- 
tar.    See  Bosnia. 

Hertog  (h§rt's6g),  Johaim  Jakob,  1806-82; 
German  Protestant  theologian;  b.  Basel,  Swits- 
erland ;  Prof,  of  Theokoy  at  Lausanne,  1836-^46 ; 
at  Halle,  1847-64;  at  Erlansen,  1864-77;  chief 
work  "  Encyclopedia  of  Useful  Information  for 
the  Protestant  Theologv  and  Church,"  whieh 
he  edited,  and  to  which  ne  contributed  over  600 
articles. 

He'iiody  lived  abt  736  B.a;  next  to  Homer, 
the  oldest  of  the  Grecian  poets  whose  works  are 
known  to  us;  b.  Asera,  BcBotia;  left  home,  hav- 
ing been  defrauded  by  his  broUier,  and  became 
a  strolling  minstrel  with  homes  at  Naupaetua 
and  Orchromenus;  according  to  a  tradition,  was 
murdered  at  (Eneon,  Ozolian  Locris;  was  bur- 
ied in  Locris,  but  re6ntombed  at  Orchromenus; 
chief  works  attributed  to  him:  "  Worka  and 
Days,"  directions  given  for  various  kinds  of 
labor,  with  a  calendar  of  the  days  on  which 
certain  tasks  are  to  be  undertaken;  "Theog- 
ony,"  an  attempt  to  systematize  the  world  of 
Hellenic  deities;  "Catalogue  of  Women," "The 
Shield  of  Hercules,"  an  imiUtion  of  the  shield 
of  Achilles  in  the  "Iliad."  Like  Homer,  he 
used  the  hexameter,  and  the  dialect  is  substan- 
tially the  same.  The  Greek  valued  Hesiod  as 
he  valued  Homer  for  his  moral  lessons,  and 
the  homely  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Labor 
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was  a  power  in  (irec^k  education,  anr]  in  certain 
forms  of  rertective  poetry  a  power  in  Greek  lit- 
erature. 

Hesperides  (h5s-p$r'e  dez),  in  Gre<*ian  my* 
tholngy.  the  guardians  of  the  golden  apples 
wliich  Terra  gave  to  Juno  as  a  wedding  gift. 
Sonietinies  they  are  called  the  daughters  of 
Erebus  and  Nighty  sometimes  of  Atlas  and  Hes- 
perifl,  sometimes  of  Jupiter  and  Tiiemisi.  They 
were  commonly  said  to  be  four,  whosw*  names 
were  /Egle,  Erythia,  Hestia^  and  Arethiwa, 
Their  gardens  were  originally  phiced  in  the 
remote  W.^  about  Libya  and'  Mt.  Atlasi,  but 
later  mythologi^ts  placed  them  in  Cyrenaiea,, 
and  fMime  even  in  the  extreme  N*  among  the 
Hyfjerboretins,  Their  duty  was  to  guard  the 
apples  which  Juno  had  committed  to  their 
care,  but  Hercules  obtained  the  apples  by  the 
assistanee  of  Atlas. 

Hess,  Heinricb  von,  1708-1803;  German 
painter;  h.  Dllsseldorf;  son  of  Karl  Ernst 
Chrietoph  Hess-,  became  professor  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Munich*  1826;  excelled  in  cartoons  and 
fre»ct>ea  of  religioua  subjects.  The  Church  of 
All  Saints,  Munich,  contains  work  by  him. 

Hess,  Karl  Adolf  Heinrich,  1769-1849;  Ger- 
man painter;  b.  Drei^den;  was  a  professor  in 
the  Academy  of  Vienna ;  ejicelled  as  a  painter 
of  and  writer  on  horses;  chief  work  **  March 
of  the  Cossacks  of  tho  Ural  through  Bohemia/' 
1790. 

Hess,  Karl  Ernst  Christoph,  1755-1828;  Ger- 
man engraver;  b,  Dnrmstadt;  became  profess«ir 
in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Dilsseldorf,  1782, 
and  afterw^ards  was  employed  to  engrave  many 
of  the  best  works  in  the  gallery,  including  a 
**  Holy  Family  *'  by  Raphael^  and  the  *'  Aseen- 
eion  of  Marj'  **  by  Guido  Roni.  Abt.  1806  he 
settled  in  Munich. 

Hess,  Peter  von,  1792-1871;  German  paint^ 
er;  b.  Dllsseldorf ;  son  of  Karl  Ernst  Chriatonh 
Hess;  served  in  the  campaign  against  the 
French*  1813-15,  and  on  account  of  his  battle 
pieces,  from  sketcln^s  made  in  the  field,  became 
known  as  *'  the  Horace  Vernct  of  Germany," 
Invited  by  the  czar,  he  went  to  Ruasia^  1839, 
and  there  paint**d  twelve  battle  pictures  for 
that  monarch;  works  include  *'  Battle  of  Arcis- 
sur-Aube/'  *'  French  Wagon  Train/'  "  Battle  of 
Leipzig," 

Hesse  (hi^s),  mountainous  territory  in  the 
VV.  part  of  central  Germany;  between  the 
Neckar,  Rhine,  Main,  Lahn,  and  Fulda.  It 
was  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the  Catti  at  the 
time  of  Germ  aniens,  but  the  Catti  became  lost 
as  an  individual  tribe  among  the  Franks,  and 
when  these  emigrated  to  Belgium  and  France 
ih**  Hessian  t^^rritory  Wcamc  nearly  dcpopu- 
lat^Nl.  Meanwhile  the  Saxons  pushed  into  the 
country  from  Thuringia,  and  for  a  period  { un- 
til  1263)  Hes?4ia  was  united  with  the  Thurin- 
gian  principality.  Ludwig  the  Child  founded 
the  Hessian  dynasty.  One  of  his  descendants, 
Philip  the  Magnanimous,  divided  his  land  at 
his  death,  1567,  between  hii»  four  sons,  William 
IV,  Ludwig  IV.  Philip  II,  and  George  I.  But 
Ludwig  IV  died  1004  and  Philip  11  1583,  with- 
out children,  and  thus  only  two  branchea  of 


the  family  were  continue<l^that  of  Hesse-Cas- 
sel,  descending  from  William  IV,  and  that  of 
Hease-Darmstadtt  descending  from  George  L 
In  the  time  of  the  Revolution  in  N.  America 
(1775)  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse-Caseel  held 
his  subjects  as  mercenaries,  and  sold  to  George 
III  of  England  the  service  of  22,O0'l)  Hessian 
troops  with  which  the  British  army  in  N. 
America  was  ret^nforced.  In  the  time  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  Hesse-Caasel,  under  William 
I,  fought  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  another. 
In  1866  Hesse-Cassel,  having  joined  Austria 
against  Pruasia,  was  conquered  by  the  latter 
piiwer,  and  has  since  been  a  district  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Nassau, 

Hesse-Darmstadt  (-dilrm'stat),  or,  more 
properly  He^shk;  grand  duchy  and  state  of  the 
German  Empire;  comprises  mainly  two  dis- 
tinct parts:  Upper  Hesse  (Oberhessen)  ♦  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  and  the  provinces  of  Rhenish 
Hes^e  ( Rheirie  Hessen )  and  Starkenburg,  thiA 
8*  portion  being  hounded  N.  and  W.  by  Prus- 
sia, E,  by  Bavaria  and  Baden,  iS.  by  Baden  and 
Rhenish  Havaria;  area,  2*008  a<],  m.;  pop. 
(  11*^)5)  L2IH)J75.  The  country  is  mountainous 
or  hilly,  cnvered  by  Vogeh^HTg,  Odenwald,  and 
spurs  of  Taunus  and  We>*terwald,  but  the  soil 
is  very  productive  and  well  cultivated.  Wheat, 
fruitj  barley,  potat<H"s,  and  tobacco  are  raised; 
some  iron,  salt,  and  brown  coal  is  mined;  linen 
and  wix>ien  fabrics,  leather  and  straw  goods, 
are  manufactured;  the  carriages  from  Offen- 
bach are  celebrated.  The  legislative  power  ia 
vested  in  two  chambers,  the  first  composed  of 
the  princes  of  the  reigning  family,  the  heada  of 
a  number  of  noble  houses,  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop,  the  chief  Protestant  superintcmdent, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  (Giessen|, 
two  members  elected  by  the  noble  landowners, 
and  twelve  life  members,  nominated  by  the 
grand  duke;  the  second  chamber  consists  of 
ten  deputies  of  the  eight  larger  towns,  and 
forty  representatives  of  the  smaller  towns  and 
rural  districts.  A  little  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  population  are  Protestants.  The  largest 
towns  are  Mayence  or  Mainz,  Darrastsdtf  the 
capital,  Offenbach,  Worms,  and  Gieesen. 

Hesse-HomTiurg,  former  (German  landgravi- 
ate,  consisting  of  the  province  of  Homburg». 
which  was  surrounded  by  the  territory  of  Nai 
sau,  Hesse- Darmstadt,  Hesae-Cassel,  and  Frank 
fort,  and  of  Meiaenheim,  between  Rhenia 
Prussia,  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  and  Birken 
feld;  total  area,  106  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1864)  27,- 
374.  The  little  state  was  kriown  abroad  chietly 
for  the  gambling  tables  at  the  watering  p1ae«ij 
of  Homhurg,  the  capital.  The  last  landgrav 
Ferdinand,  died  ISM,  when  the  country 
verted  to  Hesse- Darmstadt,  to  which  it  had 
belonged  before  15{lG.  In  18G6  it  was  ceded 
to  Prtissia. 

Hesse-Nassan  f-nlls'fl),  province  of  Pn]S8i«|- 
( formed,  \SM,  of  portions  of  the  elcctoratflj 
of  Hesse-Casael,  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  the  l&nd*^ 
graviate  of  Hesse-Homburg,  and  the  free  city 
of  Frankfort)  ;  situated  between  Hcsfise,  Ba- 
varia, and  the  provinces  of  Raxony,  Hanov* 
Rhenish  Pnmsta,  and  Westphalia;  area,  0,00 
sq.  m.    The  surface  la  occupied  by  the  Speaaa 
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RliSii,  Westerwald,  and  Taunus  Mountains,  but 
the  soil  it  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
Agriculture,  cattle  raising,  and  manufacture  of 
cloth*  iron,  jewelry,  and  pottanr  are  the  chief 
occupations.  Much  excellent  wine  is  produced. 
Mineral  springs  are  numerous,  and  the  water- 
ing places  of  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  Schlangenbad, 
and  others  are  celebrated.  Pop.  (1006) 
2,070,062. 

He«Ua  (hteh'ftn)  Fly  (so  called  either  be- 
cause it  was  brought  by  the  Hessian  troopa 


lived  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.  under  the  Em- 
peror Justinian;  wrote  a  synoptical  history  of 
the  world,  in  six  parts,  from  Belus,  King  of 
Assyria,  to  the  death  of  Anastasius  I;  was 
also  the  author  of  a  dictionary  of  authors. 

HetSTB  (h<(-tfi'rfi),  euphemistic  name  gimi 
in  Greece  to  the  better  class  of  prostitutes.  In 
Corinth  prostitutes  were  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Aphrodite;  thev  were  introduced 
into  Athens  by  Solon,  who  thought  therdiy  to 
prevent    the    Athenian    families    from    being 


during  the  Revolution,  or  because   the  term     ruined  by  the  licentious  young  men  of  Athens. 
**  Hessian  "  was  applied  during  and  long  after    Originally  these  prostitutes  were  slaves  owned 
the  Revolution  to  any-     bv  the  sUte,  which  derived  a  revenue  from 


HsssiAif  Flt. 


thing  destructive  or 
vexatious),  the  Ceoi^ 
domyia  deaiructor^  a 
dipterous  insect  which 
is  very  destructive  to 
wheat  in  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  In  spring  and 
autumn  the  larve  crawl 
in  between  the  stalk 
and  the  sheath  of  a 
leaf,  and  remain  near 
the  ground,  head  down- 
ward, sucking  the  juice. 
In  five  or  six  weeks 
they  enter  a  semipupa 
or  ''flaxseed  state,"  from  which  they  ^  into 
the  pupa,  and  then  become  perfect  insects. 
Thry  are  destroyed  in  great  numbers  by  in- 
sf^  parasites,  and  burning  the  stubble  in  the 
autumn  will  destroy  a  great  proportion  of 
their  larvK. 

HeCtUf  in  Greek  mythology,  the  first-bom 
daughter  of  Cronus  and  Rhea;  the  virgin  god- 
dess of  the  hearth,  and  of  sacrificial  fire;  iden- 
tified with  the  Roman  Vesta  (q.v,). 

Hesycbasts  (htel-kAsts),  body  of  mystics  in 
the  (ireek  Church,  who  professed  that  by  re- 
tirt'roent  and  contemplation  they  could  come 
to  behold  the  divine  glory  (called  the  "Tabor- 
itic  light,"  because  it  was  regarded  as  the  same 
as  that  which  shone  at  Christ's  transfigura- 
tion on  Mt  Tabor).  They  believed  that  the 
beMt  position  they  could  assume  for  beholding 
this  light  was  to  sit  and  gaze  upon  their  na- 
v«*l«.  They  flourished  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury among  the  monks  of  Mt.  Athos,  but  the 
leaven  of  their  doctrine  is  not  yet  extinct  in 
the  East  Barlaam  was  their  great  opponent, 
hut  he  was  condemned  in  a  synod  in  CTonstan- 
tinople,  1341,  and  ten  years  later,  1361,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Hesychasts  were  declared  or- 
thodox by  amither  synod  in  Constantinople. 

Hesychina  (h^-slkl-tis),  grammarian  of  Al- 
exandria, under  whose  name  a  valuable  Greek 
lexicon  has  come  down  to  us.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  life,  and  his  date  is  so  uncertain 
that  critics  vary  in  r^g^rd  to  it  from  390  a.d. 
to  the  tenth  century.  The  former  is  more  gen- 
The   work    is  based   on   the 


them.  The  het«ra  was  not  a  common  prosti- 
tute; she  was  usually  a  foreigner,  and  aha 
sought  to  please  men  not  onlj  by  her  personal 
charms,  but  also  by  the  brilliant  of  ber  intd- 
lect  and  conversation.  The  greatest  and  beat 
men  of  Greece  were  attracted  by  thenu  Many 
of  these  het«ne  won  immortal  lame;  aome  of 
them  amassed  huoe  fortunes;  and  aome  even 
reached  the  royal  purple^,  and  had  tcmplea 
erected  in  their  honor.  Some  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished were  Thais,  Myrrhina,  Lamia, 
Lecna,  Theodota,  Thargelia,  and  Phryne,  who 
served  as  model  for  Praxitelea. 

HetarU  (het-ft-r«1i),  society  having  for  iU 
original  object  the  promotion  of  science  and  lit- 
erature in  Greece,  but  chiefly  concerned  during 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  wita 
the  project  of  Greek  independence.  Founded  ia 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  eentory,  it 
was  a  flourishing  organization  at  the  time  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1814-16,  and  soob 
numbered  among  its  members  the  ablest  Greeks 
of  all  classes,  though  at  flrst  it  was  recruited 
mainly  from  the  Greeks  of  foreign  oounUrleSy 
especially  Russia  and  the  Danmblan  jprinel- 
palities.  Ypsilanti,  the  leader  of  the  ill- 
starred  revolt  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  1821, 
was  the  head  of  the  Heteria  which  supported 
that  movement,  as  well  as  the  more  successful 
attempt  in  Greece  proper.  When  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  great  powera  Greek  independence 
had  been  achieved,  1828,  the  societv  ceaaed  to 
be  an  important  factor  in  Greek  politics. 

HexapU  (hte'ft-pl&),  celebrated  edition  of 
the  Old  Testament  presenting  the  original  He- 
brew, the  Hebrew  in  Greek  letters,  the  Septua- 
gint,  and  the  Greek  versions  of  Aquilla,  Sjrm- 
machus,  and  Theodotion.  Besides  these,  there 
were  columns  containing  parts  of  three  other 
Greek  versions,  whose  authors  are  not  known. 
Origen  was  the  author  of  this  great  work, 
which  he  originally  prepared  as  a  tetrapla, 
giving  four  columns  only. 

Hexatench  (h«x'&-tQk),  firat  six  books  of 
the  Bible,  viz.,  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  and  Joshua — recently 
so  called.  The  first  five  of  these  have  long  been 
called  the  Pentateuch.    This  name,  intrwluced 


era  y  accepted       ine   w«rK    .»  o«tn*  uu   «.«     .  ,     christian  writers,  waa  appropriate, 

earlier  lexicon  of  Diogenianus.  and  is  valuable     J^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  jj^^.^  gf^,^^  ^ 
a.,  containing  explsnationH  of  words  and  forms      ^    j     .  ^  Scriptures  called  the  Torah  or  Law, 


and  literary  and  archcological  information  de- 
rivtHl  in  part  from  writers  now  lost. 

Hefljrchiiia,  of  Miletus  ;   Greek  philosopher 
and  historian  (surnamed  "The  Illustrious"); 


and  were  believed  to  have  been  written  by  a 
single  author,  Moses.  Now,  however,  it  is 
claimed  by  the  *' higher  critics"  that  these 
books  were  not  written  by  Moses,  but  that 
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they  are  a  compilution  from  four  principal 
document!^  by  lator  writers,  and  that  the  bm>k 
of  Joshua  belongs*  with  tlu^m,  tliB  six  books 
forming  a  liU?rury  unit  properly  eiititli^d  tlie 
Hexatc^uch, 

Eeyne  (hi'n^h),  Christian  Gottlob,  172ft- 
1H12;  (iernian  fliissical  scholar;  b.  L'heintiitsi; 
bccumi',  I7tl3,  Prof,  of  Eloquence  and  Poelry, 
and,  I7G4,  first  librarian  at  Gtittingen,  wher<? 
lie  remained  until  liia  dNeath;  wad  the  Ikst 
licholar  to  attempt  a  Berious  and  soientillc  t^x- 
pluratiun  of  Greek  mythology;  tiitwt  notable 
worka  exegetical  editions  of  Vergil  and  an 
edition  of  Pindar. 

Heyse  (hi'ai^h),  Paul,  1830-  ;  German 
poet  iind  noveliut;  b.  Berlin;  son  of  Karl  VVii- 
hvlm  Heyae,  a  university  professor  and  dintin- 
guished  philologist;  aettlcd  in  Munich,  1854, 
and  until  1868  held  a  court  poaitlon;  in  trnna- 
lation.H  from  forei^  authors  showed  himself 
one  of  the  greatest  living  maaters  in  Germany; 
imnverouM  works  include  the  tragedies  *'  Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini,*'  *"  Elizaljeth  Charlotte/*  **  The 
^ubine  Women,"  tlie  poonis  **  The  Brotherj^," 
•*  Novels  in  Verse,"  and  "The  Bridt*  of  CypruH/* 
the  romaneea  "  The  (.'lijldren  of  the  Work!  " 
and  *'  In  Paradise." 

Hey'ward,  Thomas,  1746-1809-,  American 
legifilalfir;  b.  St,  Luke'n  parish,  S.  C ;  wrts 
early  and  prominently  connected  with  the 
Kevolutionary  movenuMit  in  N.  Carolina;  was, 
1775-7H,  a  delegate  to  Congress  ami  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  was  afterwardfl  a 
judge  in  his  native  stHU\  holding  also  a  mili- 
tary eommand;  was,  1780-81,  a  prisoner  in 
the* hands  of  the  British  at  St.  Augustine;  was 
a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
11  m, 

Hezeld'ah,  thirteenth  monarch  of  Judah;  son 
and  8Ucc»*siior  of  Ahaz;  reigiied  72;i-(ill5  B.C., 
incluaive;  broke  the  images  and  the  brazen 
serpent  of  Moses  Uj  which  the  people  had  of- 
fered incense,  and  restored  the  ancient  worship ; 
warred  successfully  against  the  Philistines,  and 
refused  to  pay  the  tribute  established  by  Tig* 
Ittth-Pileser,  King  of  Assyria;  conipromised 
with  Senmvcherib,  who  had  jrtvaded  Judiih»  pay- 
ing  him  a  tribute  of  800  talents  of  silver  and 
thirty  of  gold,  and  spoiling  the  dotirs  of  the 
temple  in  order  to  do  so.  At  some  subsequent 
time  and  place  not  mentioned^  the  Angel  tif 
Jehovah,  wlmse  aid  Hezekiah  had  invoked,  de- 
stroyed the  Assyrian  army,  forcing  Sennaeherib 
to  retreat. 

HibertLa'tion,  a  condition  Into  which  certain 
mammals  (such,  for  example,  as  some  of  the 
bats,  rodents,  insectivores,  bears,  etc,  |  and 
many  inferior  animals,  both  vertebrate  and  in- 
vertebrate, pass  in  cold  weather,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  being  lowered  nearly  to  that 
of  the  air,  and  many  of  the  vital  functions 
entering  a  state  of  abeyance.  The  |>ower  of 
the  will  over  the  muscles  is  <)uite  suspended. 
and  respiration  is  nearly  abolished,  while  the 
musculsir  irritability  in  the  case  of  the  higher 
hibernating  animals  ts  remarkably  increased. 
Meanwhile  a  very  great  loss  of  weight  occurs 
from  the  slow  destruction  of  the  store  of  fat 
which  the  animal  has  laid  up  in  the  autumn. 


It  is  evident  that  animals  feeding  on  insects 
and  auceulent  vegetables  could  never  survive 
a  N.  winter  but  for  the  state  of  hiberna- 
tion which  suspeiuN  the  need  of  fixni.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  N.  bats  and  stiuie  tiears 
hibernate,  those  of  tropical  regions  do  noU 
Somewhat  analogous  to  hibeniation  is  the  long 
slumber  which  many  reptilen,  mollu^skH,  and 
other  inferior  organisms  imdergu  during  the 
dry  season  in  very  hot  countries.  The  animal 
beeonies  more  or  less  completely  desiccat*Hi, 
and  from  the  loss  of  moisture  the  functions 
of  life  are  sus|>ended.  This  suspension  al>*«i 
serves  to  preserve  animal  life  in  very  untoward 
conditions.     See  Estivation. 

Hiher'nia,  Iher'nia,  Iver'niap  and  ler'ne, 
names  under  which  Ireland  is  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers — by  AristMle,  Diodonis 
Siculus,  Htrabo,  Poniponius  Mela^  Pliny,  and 
Ptolemy. 

Hibis^cus^  large  genus  of  malvaceoua  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbs,  often  with  large  and  showy 

tlowers.  The  her- 
baceous species  are 
numercms  in  the  U, 
S.,  and  are  known  as 
rose  mallows.  I'he 
best  known  of  the 
shrubby  species  is  //. 
Syriueus,  %vhich  was 
introduced  into  cul- 
tivation from  the 
Li?  V  ant  over  tmo 
centuries  ago.  It  is 
known  in  gardens 
and  nursery  cata- 
logues as  the  shrub- 
by althwa,  the  old 
name  for  it  being 
Alth<ra  frutrx',  it  is 
also  called  rose  of 
Sharon,,  a  name  that 
appears  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  the  U.  S. 
As  it  blooms  late  in 
summer,  will  grow 
in  ahnost  any  soil, 
and  presents  such  a 
yreat  variety   in  its 

liowers,  it  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  ornamental  shrubs. 

Hiccough  (hlk'k^p),  spasmodic  eimlratiiun 
of  the  diaphragnii,  producing  a  shock  in  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  cjivities,  aiul  accom- 
panied by  a  convulsive  inspiration  in  which 
the  column  of  air  is  arrested  by  the  sudden 
closing  of  the  glottis,  and  by  a  loud  and  well- 
known  clucking  sound.  In  nervous  persons  it 
may  be  brought  on  by  any  excitement,  and  ii 
generally  disappears  with  its  cause;  but  it  Is 
sometimes  symptomatic  of  peritonitis  and 
strangulated  hernia.  Usually  a  few  swallowi* 
of  cold  or  acidulated  water,  cold  sprinkling,  or 
vivid  emotion  of  any  kind,  will  put  an  end  to 
it  in  a  few  moments. 

Hick'ok,  Laurens  Persens,  17^8-1888;  Amer- 
ican metaphysician ;  b.  Bethel,  Conn. ;  was 
Prof,  of  Tlieo'logy  in  the  Western  Res<»rve  Col* 
lege,   1836-44,  and  in  the  Auburn  Tlieolugical 
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Seminary,  1844-52;  became  Prof,  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Science  in  Union  College,  1852,  and 
« AH  its  president,  1866-68 ;  published  **  Ra- 
tional Psychology,"  "  Moral  Science,"  "  Em- 
pirical Psychology,"  "  Rational  Cosmology," 
*•  Creator  and  Creation,"  **  Humanity  Immor- 
tal, or  Man  Tried,  Fallen,  and  Redeemed,"  and 
other  works, 

Hick'ory,  common  name  of  trees  of  the 
gvnus  Uicoriat  or  Carya  (of  the  family  Jug- 
landacar)^  often  erroneously  called  walnut 
trwH  in  New  Ensland.  The  hickory  trees  are 
X.  American.  Besides  the  pecan,  there  are 
four  species  known  as  shcllbark  or  shagbark 
hickories,  having  excellent  timber  and  nuts 
p-nerally  edible,  the  bark  of  the  tree  being 
Nery   rough.     The   pignut  or  bitter  hickories. 


HlCKORT. 

1.  Shellbark.     2.  Mockemut. 

on  the  contrary,  have  more  generally  a  smooth 
bark,  inedible  nutM,  and  rnther  inferior  woo<l. 
Hickory  timber  ia  excellent  for  handHpikes. 
axhelvea,  s|K)ke8,  barrel  h(M»p.s,  and  the  like. 
It  is  prir4»d  as  fuel,  l)ut  will  not  stand  the 
weather.  Most  Hpeeiea  of  the  hickory  hecoine 
noble  tnM»s,  reaching  a  hei<;ht  of  from  (K)  to  90 
ft.,  with  Htrai^ht  trunks  and  with  symmetrical 
braneh*»s.  When  confined  in  tlie  forest,  they 
»iluH>t  up  50  or  00  ft.  witliout  any  l)ranches ; 
but  with  sullicient  nK)m  they  expand  into  lofty 
pyramid^  of  IkjUI,  piiuuited  foliage. 

Hicks,  Ellas,  174S-1830;  American  preacher 
«»f  the  StK'iety  of  Friends;  l>.  Heinpsteatl.  N.  N. 
His  Udief  in  his  «ii.seovj'ry  of  errors  in  tlie 
tenets  of  tlu'  Krirnds  led  to  a  scliisjn  in  tliat 
IxMly;  those  acllurinj^  to  tlie  old  cbxtriiu's  Ih»- 
in^  i^fweially  trrnwd  Orthodox,  while  the  fol- 
lowers of  Hicks  were  called  Hicksjtrs.  His 
theolo;:ic:il  writing's  wt-re  principally  in  an 
cpi«»tolary   form. 

Hicks-Beach,  Michael  Edward.     See  St.  Ai.d- 

WYN.    N'lM'Ol  NP, 

Hick'site.     See   KunNDs.  Socirrv  ok. 

Hidalgo  (e-diil'pO.  word  applied  in  Spain  to 
i\cry  noble  man  «»r  uimii.ui,  but  strictly  the 
title  of  the  |o\\»'st  onbr  »»f  nobility,  constitut- 
ing the  hulaltjuin. 

Hidalgo,  one  of  the  central  states  of  Mexico; 
l»4)und.d  N.  b\  S.m  l.ni-  IN.to^l.  NK.  by  Vera 
Cruz,  SK.  by  rucbla,  S.  by  Tlaxealu  and  Mex- 


ico, and  W.  by  Quer^taro;  area,  8,917  m.; 
pop.  (1900)  605,051;  capital,  Pachuca,  pop. 
(1900)  37,487.  The  N.  part  is  mountainous, 
culminating  in  the  C^rro  Canjando,  9,380  ft. 
high.  The  state  is  most  celebrated  for  its  very 
rich  mines  of  silver,  iron,  copper,  coal,  lead, 
sulphur,  etc.,  the  annual  product  from  which  ia 
about  $5,000,000. 

Hidalgo  y  Costilla  {6  kOs-t^'yft),  Don  Miguel, 
1753-1811;  Mexican  revolutionist;  b.  State  of 
Guanajuato;  was  a  priest;  in  early  life  was 
noted  for  the  conscientious  fulfillment  of  his 
ecclesiastical  functions;  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced the  silkworm  into  Mexico.  Possessing 
much  influence  among  the  Indians,  he  formed 
the  plan  of  a  general  insurrection,  organized 
an  army,  captured  several  towns,  and  ad- 
vanced against  the  capital,  but  was  totally 
routed  at  the  bridge  of  Calderon,  January  17, 
1811.  Leaving  the  remnant  of  his  forces  at 
Saltillo,  he  set  out  for  the  U.  S.  to  obtain 
arms  and  military  aid;  but  was  betrayed  to 
the  Spaniards,  carrii^d  to  Chihuahua,  and  shot. 

Hide,  originally,  in  English  law,  the  porti<m 
allotted  to  each  fre<»niau  e«mstituting  the  free- 
nian*H  liomestead,  with  a  {M)rtion  of  the  arable 
lands  and  pasture  lands  of  the  town.  I^ater, 
from  the  f«)regoing  use,  the  word  hide  came 
to  be  Used  to  designate  a  measure  of  area  at 
first  varying  so  greatly  in  ditTerent  hK'alities 
as  not  to  Ih»  definitely  aseertaiinible,  but  fixcni 
in  the  twelftli  century  at  from  100  to  120 
aere.s.  In  the  l>K)msday  Ikwk  the  term  is  used 
as  the  name  of  a  unit  of  as.sesnment  in  cal- 
culating the  danegeld,  but  is  there  Uft<*d  loosely, 
apparently  referring  rather  to  value  than  to 
area. 

Hides,  in  commerce,  the  skins  of  large  ani- 
mals, such  as  domestic  cattle,  horwH,  and  the 
buffaloes  of  the  Old  World.  They  appear  in 
eoinmeree  either  dritnl,  salted,  or  in  the  un- 
dried  and  natural  hU\U\  Hides  are  used  chiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  leather,  and  the  frag- 
ments and  waste  go  to  the  glue  maker.  The 
hair  is  also  saveij  for  phuterers'  use,  and  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  uphtdntery.  Domtfttic 
bides  are  tho.se  hold  in  the  gre<'n  state,  and 
manufaeture<l  into  leather  in  the  count rj*  where 
produced.  The  bides  of  general  eommerce  are 
the  prtMluet  «)f  S.  America,  S.  Africa,  Austra- 
lia, In<lia',  California,  Kun.sia,  etc.  The  hid«»s 
of  sheep,  goats,  «leer,  etc.,  are  known  in  com- 
merce as  "  skins."     S<*<'  Lkatiikr. 

Hideyoshi  (he-dA  yo'she).  Toyotomi,  1530- 
tN ;  .Japanese  general  and  statesman;  b.  Owari. 
Of  low  birth,  lie  gratlually  worked  his  way  up 
to  |H)wer  in  the  troublous  times  of  the  six- 
tj-enth  iM'ntury  civil  wars,  and  succcHHled  to  the 
|H>wer  «)f  his  natron  Nobunaga.  In  1580,  hav- 
ing Ix'come  virtual  ruler  of  .Japan,  he  cauHini 
the  expulsion  of  Christian  mi'^sionariefi.  He 
re«*igne<l  bin  functi<»nH  in  favor  of  his  son,  1591, 
receiving  then  the  title  of  Taiko,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  name  TaikoSama,  by  which  he 
is  still  |H»pularly  known. 

Hierapolis  (hl-CrAp'o-lIs),  ancient  city  of 
Phrygia.  U'tween  the  Lyeus  and  Ma^ander  riv- 
ers, celebrated  fur   its  warm  springs   and  its 
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cave  Plutonium,  from  which  arose  ft  mephitie 
vapor  which  was  miid  to  lie  [M>iMmc)ni4  t*j  nil 
but  tlie  priesti*  of  Cybek*.  It  waa  the  ft^it  of 
a  Cbristinn  church  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul, 
who  luentions  it  in  hiM  epblle  to  the  CoIoh 
sians  ( iv,  Kl).  Its  rtiins,  with  sttilactitea  and 
incrustiitiona  formod  by  it«  wnnu  springA,  are 
found  nt  an  unoccupied  plaee  called  Bambuk- 
KaleHHi.  ft  wti8  the  birthplace  of  Epictetus^ 
the  philoaopher. 

HierapoUs,  or  Bamby'ce,  once  splendid  but 
now  utterly  ruined  city  of  t'yrrlie»tica,  in 
Syria;  about  25  m.  8,  of  Carelieminh,  on  the 
ro«d  to  8^4eucia  and  Babylon.  It  stootl  on  a 
rocky,  barren  plain,  and  derived  iti*  prosperity 
from  the  caravan  trade.  lb*  palmy  ttiiyB  were 
under  the  Seleucide.  Extensive  ruina  mark  its 
site. 

Hier&rchf  (hi'er-ark-I),  or  Hierocracy  (bl-^r- 
6k'rftftl),  the  power,  dignity,  or  otlice  of  a 
hivrnrchrs^  a  steward  or  president  of  aacred 
rites^  one  feupreme  in  holy  things,  a  high  priest; 
general  name  for  the  whole  of  the  clergy  of  a 
church,  and  also  designating  a  govemnient  by 
prients.  The  angelic  orderi*  were  early  taken 
aa  the  prototypes  of  the  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy. Thrt^e  orders  of  angels  were  enumer- 
ated, with  three  bierarchiea  in  each — seraphim, 
cherubim »  thrones;  dominations,  powers,  prin- 
cipalities; virtues,  archangels,  angels.  Milton 
aaopta  in  "  Paradise  Lost "  every  one  of  these 
titles. 

Among  the  Hebrews  the  hierarchy  was  hered- 
itary, and  its  headship  was  in  the  high  priest. 
In  the  Christian  Church  the  hierarchy  is  the 
government  of  tike  Cburch  by  the  clergy.  The 
government  of  the  Church  was  originally,  at 
least  relatively,  popular  in  part  (democratic 
hierarchy),  and  cUaiigctl  more  and  more  into 
a  spiritual  aristocracy  (aristocratic  hierarchy). 
The  line  of  historical  advance  is  generally  sup- 
posed by  Protestant  writers  to  have  been  from 
a  government  of  perfect  coordination  among 
the  presbyter -binhops  of  a  congregation  to  the 
congregational  and  parochial  ppis*copate,  then 
to  the  dioe<*Han  cpii^copulc.  From  this  arose 
the  metro|M3litan  system,  in  wbieli  a  govern- 
mental superiority  was  exercised  by  the  bish- 
ops of  the  chief  cities  of  the  provinces.  Then 
came  the  system  of  patriarchates,  under  which 
the  bishops  of  the  great  sees  of  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople, Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusa- 
lem were  recognized  as  patriarchs  of  the  metro- 
politans. Civil  events  destroyed  the  prominence 
claimed  for  the  hist  three. 

The  tendency  to  unification  remained  fixed 
at  the  patriarchate  in  the  Eastern  Church,  but 
advanced  in  the  Western  Church  till  it  cul- 
minated in  the  papacy.  Among  the  earlier  rep- 
rcsentatiTM  of  this  tendency  was  I^eo  I  <440- 
461).  In  the  ninth  eenturj'  this  papal  hier- 
archy was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  false 
Isidorian  decretals.  From  the  eleventh  to  the 
thirteen  centuries  the  papacy  had  a  political 
supremacy  which  was  not  successfully  chal- 
lengeil.  This  it  owed  esiieeially  to  several 
popes  of  distinguished  ability  and  force  of 
oharaeter.  Gregory  VII  (1*073-85),  better 
known  by  his  earlier  name,  Hildebrand,  which 
made  Hlldcbrandiaiii  the  Byoonym  of  that  hi 
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erarchical  system  of  which  he  waa  so  great  a 
master.  He  made  the  papacy  a  unlveraal 
theocracy  of  all  Christian  states,  with 
pope  as  Christ's  vicar,  by  whom  kings 
reigned ;  peiiple  and  princes  were  simply,  in 
di  lie  rent  degrees,  tbe  virtual  subjects  of  the 
pope.  Innocent  III  (1198-1216),  in  many  re-  ■ 
specta  the  greatest  of  the  popes,  finished  the  1 
work  of  Hildebrand,  and  brought  the  hierarchy 
to  the  summit  of  its  glory  and  power.  Po- 
litical independence  and  unlimited  spiritual 
authority  were  the  objects  of  his  struggle. 
Boniface  VI II  (1294-1303),  not  inferior  in 
intellectual  force  to  his  predecessors,  but  des- 
titute of  their  nobler  qualities,  urged  to  the 
extrenieat  point  tlu*ir  principles  of  domtnattoa 
over  the  temporal  power. 

The  inlluenee  of  the  Reformation  on  the  bier- 
archieal  elaims  was  marked.  Tlie  part  of  Ku- 
ropcan  Christendom  wiiich  sympathised  with 
that  movement  rejected  all  these  claims.  All 
the  Reformers  declared  against  the  whole  hier- 
archical system.  But  even  in  the  states  which 
adhered  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  tenden- 
cies the  papal  power  was  more  and  more  re- 
stricted and  limited  by  concordats.  In  Prot- 
estant theology  the  terra  hierarchy  is  aometimes 
used  to  designate  the  sacred  and  divine  rule 
of  tbe  Church  established  by  Christ.  The  body 
of  Protestant  divines  holds  that  Christ  insti- 
tuted  no  hierarchy  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense, 
but  condemned  itj  that  he  endowed  his  Church 
with  no  civil  power;  and  that  the  functions  of 
its  teachera  and  otTicers  are  purely  moral  and 
spiritual.  From  these  views  many^  of  the 
writers  of  the  Church  of  England  disaent, 
rejecting  the  papal  supremacy  and  what  ii 
involved  in  it,  but  holding  in  substaintials  the 
rest  of  the  hierarchical  views  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  Lutheran  Reformers  (at  Augi' 
burg.  1530)  rejected  the  whole  theory  of  Uia 
hierarchy. 

Hi'ero,  d.  467  B.C.;  Tyrannus  of  Syra^mse*  in 

Sicily;  was  victor  at  Olympia.  498  B.C.;  sue- 
ce«led  trelon,  liia  brother,  478;  conquered  Kaxoa 
:uid  Catiina  in  Sicily;  defeated  the  great  fleet 
of  the  Etruscans,  474,  and  in  the  same  year 
won  a  victory  at  the  Pythian  games.  He  wat 
a  gencrouH  jMitron  of  art  and  Tetters.  In  472 
and  408  he  won  his  second  and  third  victories 
in  the  Olympic  gamea,  Pindar  celebrated  tbeaa 
victories  in  his  odea. 


HierOi  abt  S07'216  ac. ;  King  of  Syracuae; 

was  a  natural  son  of  one  Hieroclea;  serred 
with  distinction  under  Pyrrhus;  became  gen- 
eral of  tbe  Syracusans;  sent  a  supply  of  com 
to  Rome,  272;  routed  the  Mamertines  at  the 
river  Longanus.  and  was  declared  king  in  270 
n.c;  waged  a  disadvantageous  war  with  Rome, 
264-63  B.C.I  after  which  he  was  a  most  faithful 
ally  of  that  power-  He  was  a  popular  ruler, 
and  his  reign  as  a  whole  was  one  of  aplendor 
and  prosperity.  There  are  many  coins,  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  existing  remains  of  Uiero'i 
time. 

Hieroglyph! ca  (hl^^-C-gnflka),  a  term  orig- 
inally applied  to  the  inscriptions  sculptured  oa 
buildings  in  Kgypt,  in  the  belief  that  the  writ- 
ing was  confln^  to  sacred  subjects,  and  legible 
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only  to  the  priests.  The  term  has  also  been 
applied  to  picture  writing  in  general,  such  as 
that  of  the  Mexicans  and  the  still  ruder  pic- 
tures of  the  K.  American  Indians.  Three 
different  modes  of  writing  were  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  Hieroglyphic,  the  Hier- 
atic, and  the  Demotic.  Pure  hieroglyphic 
writing  is  the  earliest,  and  consists  of  figures 
of  material  objects  from  every  sphere  of  nature 
and  art,  with  certain  mathematical  and  ar- 
bitrary symbols.  Next  was  developed  the  hier- 
atic, or  priestly,  writing,  the  form  in  which 
moi^t  Eg^'ptian  literature  is  written,  and  in 
which  the  symbols  almost  cease  to  be  recog- 
nizable as  figures  of  objects.  Hieratic  writings 
of  the  third  millennium  B.C.  are  extant.  In  the 
demotic,  or  enchorial,  writing,  derive<l  directly 
from  the  hieratic,  the  symbols  are  still  more 
objured.     The  demotic  was  first  used  in  the 
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ninth  century  B.C.,  nnd  wiim  chiefly  employed 
in  <iocial  and  ct>nmiercial  intercourse.  Down 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  scholars 
failtnl  to  find  a  clow  to  the  hieroglyphic  writ- 
ings. 

In  1799,  however,  M.  Bouchard,  a  French 
captain  of  engineers,  discovered  at  Rossetta  the 
c»'lfhr:it«'<l  sttme  whicli  atrorde«l  Kuropean  st'hol- 
ars  a  koy  t<»  the  lan;ruii^<'  aiul  writing  of  tho 
aiioii'iit  KgA'ptiaiis.  It  contaitu'tl  a  trilingual 
inscription  in  hifroj^lyphic-*,  ilcniotic  charac- 
t»rs,  and  (in^'k.  wliich  t»nn<Ml  out  to  Ih»  a  dt^ 
CTve  of  the  priests  in  honor  of  l*tolrniy  V,  is- 
nu'd  in  liC)  B.C.  Tlie  last  para^'raph  of  the 
Cn-fk  inscription  statrd  that  two  translations, 
one  in  the  sacrod  and  the  oth<'r  in  thr  popular 
K^'vptian  langua^'e.  would  Im*  found  a<ljao'nt  to 
it.  The  discoviTV  of  an  alphalM-t  was  the  first 
ta^k.  The  «h*niotie  |)art  of  tlie  inscripticm  was 
first  examined  hy  l)t'  Satv  and  Akrrbhul,  antl 
the  signitleation  of  a  niiinlMT  (tf  tin*  syndiols 
asc«*rtain<Hl.  'Vhr  hieroLrl>  phi<'  ]>5irt  was  nt'xt 
can-fully  examined  an«l  compared  with  the 
d«-nintie  and  (Irrrk.  At  last  aft4'r  miicli  study 
C'liainpollion  and  Dr.  Thomas  YcHui^r.  indr- 
jMniitiitly  of  vixrh  othtT.  di>t<»vrrrd  th«»  nU'tluKl 
of  r»-a«iin;:  thr  rliarartrr^  'l^Ji).  and  tlius 
prn\id«ti  a  fl«'w  to  tiir  d«'«ii»lM'rni('nt  oi  tin*  an- 
<i»  ril    K;.'\ptian    writiui;. 

Hii*roir|\  pliic  cliarartors  arc  ritlicr  id«'o- 
jjr.'phic.  J./'.,  n-oinj;  wrll  known  objects  as  syni- 
\>iA^  of  concrptions.  nr  |»honctic.  i.r.,  rcpr»»- 
s^'iitiuLf  word"  1»\  symlM»U  vtan»lin;r  f«»r  their 
MtiiniU.  TIh'  plndKtif  sj.ju^,  arc  ai::un  divided 
into  iilphaU't  n  a!  sIl-h^  and  Mllahic  signs. 
Many  of  the  idrnj^'rajiliic  rliaractcrs  are  simple 
en'Migh  ;  thus  the  liiniic  of  a  man,  a  woman,  a 


calf,  indicate  simply  those  objects.  Others, 
however,  are  less  simple,  and  convey  their 
meaning  figuratively  or  symbolically.  Water 
was  expressed  by  three  zigzag  lines,  one  above 
the  other,  to  represent  waves  or  ripples  of 
running  water,  milk  by  a  milk  jar,  oil  by  an 
oil  jar,  fishing  by  a  pelican  seizing  a  fish,  i.e., 
fishing;  seeing  and  sight  by  an  eye,  and  so  on. 
The  figure  shows  specimens  of  the  three  styles 
of  Egyptian  writing,  in  the  order  (reading 
downward)  of  hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  and 
demotic.  The  words  represented  are  "  the 
god"  (Amon,)  "man"  (and  mankind), 
*'  Pharaoh,"  and  "  day." 

The    total    numbt^r    of    signs    in    the    hiero- 
glyphic writing  cannot  be  given  exactly,  but 
the  movable  types  cast  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin  for  the  ready  re- 
production  of  Egyptian   inscriptions  are   over 
1,300    in   number.     The   direction   of 
the    Egyptian    writing    was    largely 
dependent    upon    convenience    or    ar- 
tistic effect.     It  might  run  in  either 
dirwtion,    horizontally,    or    vertically 
downward;    all    three    directions    are 
found    in    the    same    funereal    stella. 
The    successive   groups   of   characters 
are   found   arranged   in   squares,  each 
of    which    must    be    c«)mpletely    read 
before   any    in   the   foUowing   square. 
In  papyrus  rolls  the  ordinary  dirtn;- 
tion  was  from  right  to  left,  but  oc- 
casionally the  scribe  varied  his  prac- 
tice, and  wrote  vertically.    In  all  cases 
the  writing  was    read    from    the   side    toward 
which  the  hieroglyphs  faced. 

Hieronymites  (hI-C»r-ftn'I-mItz),  properly  the 
hermits  of  St.  Jerome.  Tlie  name  of  four  her- 
mit lK>dies  of  Spaniards  and  Italians:  (1)  The 
IkmIv  foundtnl  by  Ferdinand  Pe<*ha  out  of  those 
who  were  originally  Franciscan  Tcrtiaries  of 
the  Strict  Ohscrvanet*.  In  1.S73  tin*  new  order 
was  accredited  hy  Pojm'  (Jregor}'  XI.  and  re- 
ceived an  Augu.stinian  rule.  The  monastery  of 
Yu-tc,  where  Charles  \'  passed  his  last  days 
after  his  alxlication,  an<l  that  in  the  Kscurial 
erected  hy  Philip  II  iM'longtHl  to  this  order, 
which  was  once  very  rich  and  extensive,  but  is 
now  small  and  feeble.  (2)  A  branch  founded 
by  the  Spanish  Lupus,  1424.  but  the  monas- 
teries in  Spain,  l.")!*.'),  were  by  Philii)  II  assim- 
ilated with  those  of  (1)  ;  those  in  Italy  main- 
tained their  ind«'i>«'ndencH».  (3)  Another  small 
congregation,  called  Hieronymites,  was  foundinl 
at  Pisa  hy  one  of  the  (Janilmwrti  abt.  1.390. 
It  still  exists.  (4)  The  Hieronymitt^s  of  Fie- 
^ole.  found***!  13t»0.  dissolved  by  the  jKipe,  lOtJS. 

Hieron'ymus.     S«t»  Jkbomk. 

Hieronymus  of  Car'dia  (in  Thrace).  (Jreek 
historian  and  general;  sfrve<l  with  distinction 
under  Kumenc's.  Antigonus,  Demetrius,  nnd  An- 
tiijj)nus  Conatas;  and  wrot«»  a  history  of  the 
sncces.iors  of  Alexander  extending  to  Pyrrhus, 
the  invader  of  Italy. 

Hierophant  (hI-?rVi-fftnt ).  mystagogue. proph- 
i»t  or  priest  of  I)«>met4>r  who  had  cliarge  of  the 
Kleusinian  Mysteries,  and  initiate<l  new  meni- 
Ints  into  those  mysteries.  He  had  to  l>e  a 
des(^*ndant  of  the  hero  Kumolpua,  unmarried. 
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and  uublettiislii'd  in  chararter  and  in  l>ody.  Ho 
pre^*rvt»d  and  expoirndtnl  tht*  unwritten  law^ 
and  exhibit'ed  the  sacred  symbols  to  the  initi- 
ates. 

Hig'ginson,  FranciSp  1588-lG:i();  American 
cif  rgjf  ijiim ;  b.  Engbtiul ;  was  for  a  ilnn^  a  par- 
ish preacher  at  Claybrooke,  Leicester,  but,  be- 
coming a  Puritan*  liad  to  retire;  then  sup- 
ported liini*c»lf  by  pro  pa  ring  young  men  for  the 
niiiverBity;  accompanied  the  Ma-^HacburiettH  Bay 
Company *(i  expedition  to  New  England,  !028, 
and  waa  appointed  teacher  of  the  congregation 
in  Salem ;  published  *'  New  England's  Planta- 
tion." 

Higginson,  Thomas  Went  worth,  1823-  ; 
American  aiitlior ;  h.  t'anibridge,  Mass. ;  was 
pay  tor  of  a  Uiiitarian  charch  at  Ncwburyport^ 
1847-50,  and  of  a  '*  fn^  religions  "  society  at 
Worcester,  1852-58;  was  active  in  the  anti- 
slavery  agitation  of  that  period;  removetl  to 
Kansau,  and  watt  brigadier  general  of  the  forces 
which  resisted  the  attempt  to  make  it  a  slave 
state.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War»  en- 
teretl  the  service  as  captain;  became,  1802, 
eulonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  emancipated 
slaves,  and  captnred  Jacksonville,  Fla*;  having 
been  wounded,  was  retired,  1S04,  and  after  liv^ 
ing  in  Newport,  R.  L,  returned  to  Cambridge; 
was  appointed  state  military  and  naval  his- 
torian, 1B80;  works  include  '*  Outdoor  Pa- 
pers/' "  Malbone,  an  Oldport  Romance/' 
"  Army  Life  in  a  Black  Regiment/'  *'  Life  of 
Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli/*  **  History  of  the 
linited  .State?*/'  *'  Afternoon  I^andscnpe/*  po- 
ems, and  a  translation  of  the  works  of  Kpic- 
tetus. 

High'er  Cht'iciam,  seientiiic  investigation  of 
literary  documents,  to  discover  their  origin,  his- 
tory, authenticity,  and  litcrarj'  forra»  It  is 
distinguished  from  Loftcr  Criiieism^  which 
deals  mainly  with  the  text  of  the  document , 
while  the  former  judges  it  in  its  entirety. 
These  terms  are  applietj  to  the  study  of  all 
ancient  literature.  The  term  is  most  familiarly 
employed  in  recent  biblical  studies.  When 
thua  applied  it  is  an  attempt  to  discover  when 
the  various  books  of  the  Bible  originated; 
whether  they  were  written  by  the  authors  to 
whom  they  are  popularly  assigned :  of  uiuit 
ma  to  rials  they  are  composed ;  whether  they  are 
selfeousistent,  and  to  what  extent  they  agree 
or  disiigree  with  one  another:  whether  addi- 
tions have  tiecn  made  to  them  from  time  to 
time;  whether  they  are  eontirmed  or  discred- 
ited by  the  monuments  and  the  history  of  the 
period  in  which  they  are  supjwsed  to  have  orig- 
inated. 

High'landers,  properly  the  Gaels  or  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  In 
the  British  army  previous  to  1881  the  term 
destgnaiefl  the  eight  regiments  of  foot  soldiers 
who  wore  the  old  Highland  costume,  each  with 
itn  own  distinctive  tartan.  These  w^ere  the 
Forty  -aeeond »  Seven  ty  -  f  i  r  st ,  Se  v*"  n  ty  -sc*con  d , 
Seventy- fourth,  Seventy-eighth,  Seventy-ninth, 
Ninety -second,  and  Ninety -third  regiments. 
The  Ninety-first  (Argyleshire  regiment)  waa 
iKMrnetimes  reckoned  with  the  Highlanders.  In 
18B1  a  territorial  reorganisation  of  regiments 


took   place,   and   the  numerical  designation  of 
the  foot  regiments  was  drop|ie<L 

Highlands  of  the  Hud'son,  broken  hills  which 
stretch  from  iS\V.  to  XK*  thnmgh  Rockland, 
Urange,  i^utnam,  and  Dutchess  counties,  N,  W, 
being  the  NE.  continuation  of  the  Blue  Ridge^ 
extending  farther  NK.  in  the  Taconic  and  Green 
mountains  of  W.,  New  England.  The  passage 
of  the  Hudson  through  the  Highlands  is 
marked  by  tine  scenery,  and  it  is  remarkable 
as  almost  the  only  instance  in  the  V,  S.  of  a 
navigable  river  passage  through  a  great  moun- 
tain range.  Tlie  Highlands  are  mainly  com- 
posed of  azoic  rocks,  with  rugged  and  steep 
sides  and  a  somewhat  scanty  soil. 


High  Places,  places  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  those  where  the  fieoplo 
unlawfully  went  to  worship  strange  gods.  The 
custom  of  erecting  shrines  on  hilltops  is  a  very 
ancient  and  widespread  one,  and  se«^ms  to  have 
arisen  from  the  Ix-lief  that  the  tops  of  lulU 
were  nearer  the  atKale  of  Deity.  The  high- 
place  worship  is  forbidden  in  the  Pentateuch, 
in  the  interest  of  worship  at  a  single  sanctuary 
for  the  whole  nation ;  but  it  waa  prevalent  at 
nil  periods,  and,  in  certain  circumi^tances,  even 
such  men  as  Samuel,  David,  and  Elijah  prac- 
ticed it.  In  later  times  reforms  occur re«i»  and 
the  more  devout  kings  of  Judah  actively  de- 
stroyed the  high  places. 

High  Priestf  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Hebrewi, 
the  principal  religious  dignit^iry  of  the  nation. 
By  the  Alosnic  law  the  othce  was  held  for  life, 
and  wns  herc^litary  in  the  line  of  Eleasyir,  sou 
of  Aaron,  the  first  high  priest;  but  in  the  New 
Testament  titat*s  the  otlice  had  cease<i  to  li* 
hereditary,  and  was  held  at  the  will  of  the 
civil  ruler.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  perioiit 
of  this  pontilicate  was  that  of  the  Asmoncpan 
princes  (Mnccaliees),  some  of  whom  joined 
regal  to  priestly  authority* 

High  SeaS|  name  given  to  the  open  ocean; 
the  part  of  the  ocean  not  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  any  sovereignty.  T)ie  generally  ae- 
ceptefl  principle  of  international  law  is  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  maritime  stjites  extendi»  only 
three  miles  from  their  own  coasts.  Thia  extent 
of  sea  is  calltHl  territorial  sea;  the  remainder 
is  known  as  high  seas,  and  is  accessible  on 
equal  terms  to  all  nations.  This  distinction 
has  little  effect  on  the  right  of  navigation,  hut 
does  affect  fishing,  ERtuaries  and  inland  seat 
are.  of  course,  excepted. 

High' way.     See  Road  and  Pavemkntb* 

Hirary^  d.  467;  po|>e;  b.  Sardinia;  sueoeeded 
Li'o  1,  H'A;  was  xealous  for  the  faith  and  strict 
in  discipline;  claimed  the  prei%iincnec»  of  the 
StH*  of  Rome;  inspired  five  of  the  canons  passeti 
by  the  Synod  of  4tK">,  including  an  indorsement 
of  the  canons  of  Nice  and  one  forbidding  hish* 
ops  to  nominate  their  successors;  succeeded  by 
SimpUcius;   his  day  is   February  21st, 

Hilary,  Saint^  d.  367;  *' the  Athanasius  of 
the  West;  *'  b.  Poitiers,  Gaul,  where  he  l)e- 
came  bishop  iibt.  353;  was  banished  to 
Plirygia,  3r><^.  becnuse  he  would  not  sanction 
the  eoffdenmation  of  j^thanasius ;  defendi^i  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Council  of  Se- 
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Icoeia,  369;  denounGed  the  Arian  Emperor  Con- 
stantius  m  an  Antichrist;  returned  to  Italy 
and  Gaul,  and  labored  to  purge  the  Church 
of  hereay;  waa  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his 
eentury;  his  day  is  January  14th. 

HiUxy,  Saint,  abt.  401-440;  Bishop  of 
Aries;  b.  Gaul;  became  bishop,  429;  had  a 
bitter  ocmtroversy  with  Pope  Leo  the  Great, 
because  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  Rome,  which,  however,  was  ami- 
eably  settled;  wrote  ^'Metrum  in  Genesin,"  an 
account  of  the  Creation,  the  Deluge,  and  the 
preservation  of  Noah. 

HU'da,  Saint,  617-80;  abbess  of  Streanes- 
halch  (now  Whitby),  Yorkshire,  England;  was 
a  grandniece  of  King  Edwin  of  Northumbria; 
bmme  abbess  of  Hartlepool,  650,  and  after- 
wards erected  a  monastery  at  Whitbv,  which 
her  reputation  for  sanctity  made  the  most 
flourishing  in  England;  her  day  is  November 
18th. 

Hil'debrand.    See  Gregobt  VII. 

Hildebrand,  Hans  Olof,  1842-  ;  Swedish 
arehsologist ;  b.  Stockholm;  became  state  an- 
tiquarian and  secretary  of  the  Swedish  Acad- 
emy of  Literature,  1879;  a  fertile  writer  on 
topics  of  Swedish  history  and  prehistoric 
archeology,  notablv  "  The  Swedish  People  dur- 
ing Pagan  Times,  "The  Prehistoric  Nations 
of  Europe,'*  **  Life  in  Iceland  during  the  Saga 
Time,"  ^*  Medieval  Sweden,"  and  "  The  Indus- 
trial Arts  of  Scandinavians  in  the  Pagan 
Time." 

Hildebrandt  (hirdebrant),  Eduard,  1817- 
68;  (ternmn  painter;  b.  Dantzic;  was  Prof, 
in  the  Acadoniy  of  Art  at  I^rlin.  His  N.  and 
8.  Americfin,  European,  and  Oriental  land- 
acapes  are  remarkable  for  atrial  effects.  He 
also  excelleil  in  genre  pnintingH. 

Hildebrandt,  Ferdinand  Theodor,  1804-74; 
German  jMiinter;  b.  SU'ttin;  was  ealled  the  first 
colorist  of  the  school  of  DilHseldorf,  where  he 
was  professor  for  iininy  years;  exo«»lh»d  in  his- 
torical, reli^ous,  and  j^nre  paintings,  and  es- 
pecially in  illuHtratinf^  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare. Amon^  his  numerous  {lortraits,  those 
of  old  men  are  mast  admired. 

HU'degard,  Saint,  1008-1180;  German  nun; 
b.  B<>ckelheim,  diocese  of  Mentz;  was  abl)ess  of 
the  li*»nedictine  Convent  of  I)isilHMlen))erg,  and 
afterwards  of  KupcrtsWrjj  on  the  Rhine,  and 
had  ecstatic  visions;  wrote  Inwks  in  German 
and  in  T^tin;  puhlish<Hl  a  full  account  of  her 
n»%*elations  in  a  work  called  "Scivias";  and 
addr(*HH4>d  public  assiMnblies  in  various  cities. 
Her  viHions  were  exaininiHl  by  the  Council  of 
Treves,  1147,  and  their  publication  was  author- 
iz*"*!  by  ro|M*  Kup'uiuH  111.  Her  day  is  Sep- 
tendN'f  17th.  but  she  has  never  l)een*  solemnly 
canon  i»vl. 

Hildesheim  (hUMi^s-hlm),  town  of  Germany; 
pn>vince  of  Hanover;  on  the  Innerste,  25  m. 
HK.  of  Hanover:  contains  a  catluslnil,  built 
Ui]r>,  with  famous  bronz«'  ^ates  and  glass 
IMiintin^s;  the  Church  of  St.  (;<Nlehard,  built 
n:i:t.  and  the  (  liunh  of  St.  .Michael,  built 
1022;  is  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop's  set*;  chief 


manufactures,  sugar,  maehinexr,  stoves,  east- 
ings, and  tobacco.  Hildesheim  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hanseatic  League,  1241,  and  re- 
mained a  free  town  till  1803,  when  it  was 
acquired  by  Prussia.    Pop.   (1900)  42^73. 

Hil'dreth,  Siduixdt  1807-66;  Amerioaa  au- 
thor and  historian;  b.  Deerfield,  Bfass.;  aban- 
doned the  practice  of  law  in  Boston,  1832,  to 
become  editor  of  the  Boston  AtUu;  published 
his  antislavery  novel,  "Archy  Moore,"  1837, 
an  enlarged  edition  of  which  appeared,  1852, 
under  the  Utle  of  "The  White  Slave";  re- 
sided in  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  1840-43, 
and,  as  the  editor  sucoessivelv  of  two  newspa- 
pers in  Georgetown,  the  capital  of  the  colony, 
earnestly  advocated  the  system  of  free  labor; 
was  appointed  consul  at  Trieste,  1861;  died 
Florence,  Italy;  principal  work,  his  '*  History 
of  the  United  States,"  six  volumes,  1849-66; 
also  oublished  a  ''History  of  Banks,"  "Theory 
of  Morals,"  "  Theory  of  PoliUcs,"  and  *'  Japan 
as  it  Was  and  Is,"  1866. 

Hill,  Ambrose  Powell,  1826-65;  American 
military  officer;  b.  Culpeper  Co.,  Va.;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point,  1847;  in  the  Civil  War 
he  rose  to  be  lieutenant  general  in  the  ConfM- 
erate  service;  took  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paigns in  N.  Virginia  and  in  the  Peninsula, 
at  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  ChancellorsviUe, 
Gettysburg,  and  the  Wilderness;  and  was  killed 
by  a  rifle  shot  at  the  end  of  the  siege  of  Pet- 
ersburg. 

HiU,  Rowland  (Viscount),  1772-1843;  Brit- 
ish general;  b.  Prees  Hall,  England;  entered 
the  army,  1790;  served  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction in  most  of  the  battles  against  Napo- 
leon in  which  the  British  participate  from 
Toulon  to  Waterloo;  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
1814;  took  the  chief  command,  1828,  and  be- 
came a  viacount,  1842 ;  was  called  the  "  right 
arm  of  Wellington,"  and  was  the  most  popu- 
lar general  in  the  British  army. 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  1796-1879;  English  poaUl 
reformer;  b.  Kidderminster;  was  for  several 
years  a  teacher  of  mathematics;  aided  in 
founding  the  colony  of  S.  Australia;  and,  1837, 
publishmi  a  pamphlet  on  post-office  reform.  He 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  subject  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  July,  1839,  a  bill  to  carry  his 
plan  into  effect  passed  by  a  majority  of  102; 
and  on  January  10,  1840,  the  uniform  penny 
rate  came  into  operation.  A  special  office  was 
created  to  enable  him  to  carry  the  plan  into 
effect,  which  he  did  with  great  success.  He 
was,  however,  bitterly  oppMed  and  soon  dis- 
missed, but,  1840,  was  appointed  joint  seere- 
tary  to  the  postmaster-general,  and,  1854,  solo 
secretary,  retiring,  1864.  In  1860  he  was 
knighted  and  received  a  Parliamentary  grant 
of  £20,000. 

miOa.  HilOah,  or  HelOah,  town  of  Aaiatle 
Turkey,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphratca,  amid 
the  ruina  of  Babylon;  is  supposed  hr  some 
writers  to  have  been  the  plaee  whera  the  He- 
brew captives  carried  off  from  Jerusalem  1^ 
Nebuchadnexxar  were  chiefly  established. 

HUOal  (the  Eum),  tkmriahed  in  tho  latter 
half  of  the  first  eentary  &0.;  rabbi  and  preai- 
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(Jt»nt  of  the  Sanhedrim  of  Jeniflalein;  ia  ad- 
mired for  hia  humanity^  mildness*  and  love  of 
peace,  and  ccinibrated  ^a  t]w  reformer  and  great 
propagator  of  tiie  study  of  the  traditional  law, 
the  results  of  which  were  afterwards  collected 
under  the  title  of  *'  Mishnah/* 

Hillel    (the   YotTNGeiB)^   flourished    abt.    the 

middle  of  the  fourth  century  a.i>. ;  descendant 
of  the  proc4*din«;;  bt'caine  president  of  the  Ban- 
liedriui,  the  head  of  the  Hchoul  of  Tiberiaii,  and 
the  great  reformer  of  the  Jewish  calendar. 

Hilleri  Ferdinand,  1811-86;  German  com- 
poser; b.  Frankfort;  becanie  kapellrneiHter  at 
Dtlsseldorf,  IHJT,  and  at  I'ologue,  1850;  con- 
ducted the  Rhine  fejitivala  in  the  latter  city; 
eoin  positions  eomprise  orntorios,  symphonies, 
trios,  and  quartet*  for  stringed  instruments, 
and  a  large  number  of  songs  and  pianoforte 
pieces;  oratories  include  "  8aul  *'  and  '*  The 
Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  symphonies  "  Spring 
Symphony  in  E." 

Hil'ton  Head,  township  in  Beaufort  Co., 
S.  C;  on  Hilton  Head  Inland;  has  on  the  N. 
the  Port  Royal  entrance,  which  conatitutea  a 
noble  harbor*  On  the  outbreak  of  the  i'ivil 
NV'nr,  Hilton  Head  was  forljhed  by  the  Con- 
federates, but  was  taken  by  the  U.  S.  naval 
forces  November  7^  1861. 

Himalaya  (hlm-ria-yft),  "the  abode  of 
snow/'  highest  and  most  majestic  system  of 
mountains  on  our  glolie,  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween  the  hi|ih  table  land  of  Tibet  on  the  N. 
and  the  low,  alluvial  plain  of  Hindustan, 
around  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  on  the 
S.,  and  stretches  in  a  curved  line,  1,500  m. 
long,  and  at  some  points  350  m.  broad,  from 
Hindu  KuHh  to  AnHani.  To  the  S.,  toward  the 
plain  of  the  Ganges,  Himalaya  stands  almost 
perpendicular,  from  4,iH*0  to  5,000  ft-  high, 
like  a  wall,  from  which  the  mighty  rivers 
formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  burst  forth 
with  tremendous  viidenee,  splitting  the  granite 
nui^st'S  and  forming  long,  winding,  hut  narrow 
chasms.  To  the  N.  the  mountaiiLS  slope  more 
gently  toward  the  plateau  of  Tibet.  The  Hima- 
laya consists  of  several  ranges,  with  a  direction 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  inclosing  fertile 
and  well-cultivated  valleys,  some  of  which  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  plsees  on  earth;  as, 
for  instance,  the  valleys  of  Kashmir,  Nepal,  and 
Bhutan.  The  central  range  is  the  highest, 
ftTeraging  from  10,000  tt>  20.000  ft.,  and  45 
peaks  arc  known  to  rise  above  23,000  ft.  Mt. 
Everest,  the  highest  mountain  on  our  gh>be, 
is,  accr>rtling  to  Waugh.  24^,002  ft.  high;  Kan- 
chinjinga,  28,150;  Dluiwalagiii,  20,820;  Naiida 
Di?vi.  25,749;   and  Shumahiri,  23,929. 

The  line  of  jierpetual  ?snow  descends  to  10,200 
ft,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  range,  but  only  to 
17.4'H}  ft.  on  the  N\— a  singularity  which  prob 
ably  can  be  exjdaiTied  from  the  peculiarly  dry 
atmosphere  of  the  plateau  of  Tibet.  (Jlaciers 
abound,  and  at  some  places  they  are  known  to 
deAceml  frmn  the  regions  of  pt'rfHHual  snow  to 
about  12,000  ft.  At  an  elevation  of  2,000  ft. 
the  heat  varies  from  10<r  to  37^;  at  7.000  ft., 
from  80''  to  26**;  at  12.000  ft.,  the  thermometer 
fnlls  during  the  nights  of  Sept^mlier  below 
zero*     Wheat  can  be  grown  at  an  elevation  of 


13,000  ft.,  and  up  to  the  height  of  5.000  ft. 
the  vegetation  still  retains  a  tropical  charac- 
ter; the  tea  plant  has  been  introduced,  and 
can  be  cultivated  on  the  S.  side  up  l<»  a  height 
of  5,000  ft.,  but  it  succeeds  best  at  an  elevation 
of  2,000  to  3,00r^  ft.  The  passes  of  the  Hima- 
laya are  few  and  extremely  difficult.  Ibi* 
Gamin,  leading  into  t,'urliwal,  is  the  highest 
known  pass,  20,457  ft.;  the  highest  pass  used 
for  trallic  is  Farany,  18,500  ft.  above  the  sea. 
With  respect  to  their  geological  structure,  the 
Himalaya  Mountains  consist  of  granite  and 
gneiss,  which  form  the  loftiest  peaks,  and 
against  which  strata  of  the  Silurian  period 
rest.  Mines  of  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  lead 
exist,  but  are  not  worked  with  energy,  and  seem 
not  to  be  of  importance.  The  llora  of  the  Hima- 
laya is  peculiarly  rich  and  interesting, 

Hi^'mera,  ancient  city  of  Sicily;  on  the  N. 
coast;  was  founded  in  the  seventh  century 
R.c.  by  a  colony  from  Zanele,  and  was  destroyed 
408  B.C.  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Hannibah 

Himilcn  (hl-mirku},  flourished  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century  B*c. :  Carthaginian  navi- 
gator; was  sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  N, 
from  Gadea  (Cadiz)  at  the  same  time  that 
llanno  was  commissioned  to  explore  and  colo- 
nize the  VV^  coast  of  Africa;  is  said  to  have 
made  a  discouraging  report  on  bis  return. 

Himiko,  Carthaginian  general  who  com- 
manded, in  eonjuiictioD  with  Hanoi tml  the  son 
of  disco,  the  third  expedition  sent  by  the 
Carthaginians  to  Sicily  (400  n.c.),  and  who 
succeeded  him  on  his  death;  made  two  other 
expeditions  to  Sicily,  in  the  last  of  which  he 
advanced  against  Syracuse,  but  failed,  and  on 
his  return  committed  suicide  by  starvation. 

Himyarites  (him'yft-rits),  "the  red"  race  of 
S.  Arabia  and  adjoining  parts,  who  traced  their 
origin  to  llimyar,  grandson  of  Saba  and  de- 
scendant of  Joktan  or  Kahtan^  one  of  the 
mythical  ancestors  of  the  Arabs.  According  to 
tlu'ir  traditions,  they  became  the  domimuit 
race  in  Yemen,  about  three  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  time  of  Mohammed.  Abulfe<la  assigna 
to  their  dynasty  a  duration  of  two  thousand 
and  twenty  years.  The  date  of  the  destruction 
of  the  first  Adite  or  ("ushite  empire  in  S.  Arabia 
hns  been  fixed  by  Caussin  de  Perceval  at  abt. 
1800  B.C.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  caused 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Joktanite  tribes;  but 
the  t*usbites  soon  recovered  the  supremacy. 
During  the  first  centuries  of  the  sectvnd  Adite 
empire  Yemen  was  temporarily  subjugated  by 
the  Egyptians.  The  Joktanit'es  under  Yarub 
gained  the  political  supremacy,  nccortltng  to 
Caussin  de  iVrceval,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century  B.C. 

Abd  Shems,  Yarub*s  grandson,  had  several 
children,  among  them  Himyar  or  GhaKabaj 
and  Kahlan,  from  whom  were  descended  the 
greater  part  of  the  Veinenite  triltes  at  the 
time  of  the  rise  of  Islamism.  The  children  of 
llimyar  at  first  shared  the  royalty  with  other 
families.  Abt.  100  B.C.  the  supreme  power  was 
ctmcf^ntrated  in  the  house  of  Hirayar,  and 
caused  the  ancient  name  of  Sabvans,  given  to 
the  S.  Arabs,  to  be  replaced  by  that  of  Him- 
yarites.    In  the  account  of  the  expedition  of 
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iEUtn  Gftlliis,  24  B.a,  the  Himyarites  appear 
OBder  tlie  name  of  Homeritee.  The  moat  flour- 
iMng  period  of  the  Himyaritee  appears  to 
have  bmin  with  Harith  er-Baish,  whom  Caue- 
■la  de  Peroeral  plaoee  abt.  100  B.O.,  and  ended 
with  Dhu  Nonraa  and  his  suooessor,  who  were 
defeated  hj  the  Abyssinians,  626  aj>.  S. 
Arabia  sabae^ently  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Persians,  and,  629,  the  Himyarites  suc- 
emnbed  to  Mohammed  and  accepted  Islam. 
Direct  deseendants  of  the  ancient  Himyarites 
tre  the  tribes  of  Mahrah.  They  are  black, 
■edimn  in  stature,  Semitic  in  oountenance, 
itnmg  and  sinewy.  They  belong  to  the  ortho- 
dox sect  of  the  Shafei. 

Hiadcay  Xdward,  1702-1806;  Irish  arehieol- 
ogist;  b.  Cork;  took  Anglican  orders,  and  be- 
esme  rector  of  Ardtrea,  and,  1826,  of  Killy- 
lesgh,  Ireland.  Though  livinff  in  a  remote 
eoontry  parish,  and  possessed  of  but  small 
Beans,  he  became  one  of  the  first  and  ablest 
restorers  of  the  lost  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
iag  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions.  He  discov- 
ertd  the  key  to  the  Assyrian  vowel  system,  and 
his  papers  **  On  Assyrian  Verbs "  contain  the 
first  successful  attempts  at  an  Assyrian  gram- 
Biar. 

HiBcki^  Sir  Frands,  1807-86;  Canadian  pol- 
itician ;  b.  Cork,  Ireland ;  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing; became  a  merchant,  and,  1832,  settled  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  became  a  prominent 
editor  and  politician;  Finance  Minister  of  Up- 
per Canada,  1841-43  and  1848-64;  Prime  Min- 
uter, 1861 ;  Governor  of  the  Windward  Islands, 
1856-62;  of  British  Guiana,  1862-69;  Finance 
Minister  of  Canada,  1860-73;  knighted,  1869. 

Hiidoo  Koosh  (hIn'dO  kOsh).  See  Hindu 
KcrsH. 

Hia'dnism,  religious  system  prevalent  among 
the  Hindus,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  people 
of  India.  It  is  a  comparatively  modem  devel- 
opment, through  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism, 
influenced  by  non-Aryan  notions,  of  the  primi- 
tire  nature  worship  of  the  earliest  Arvan  set- 
tlers, as  exhibited  in  tlio  collection  oi  hymns 
called  the  "Vedas"  (tlie  oldest  literary  mon- 
uments of  the  country),  ami  hence  calle<l 
**  Vedism."  These  hymns  have  a  strong  mythic 
character  about  them.  They  are  addressed  to 
the  elements  and  powers  of  nature  personifie<l 
— to  fire,  to  the  wind,  to  the  firmament,  the 
moon,  and  other  objects.  No  one  of  the  divin- 
ities has  any  recopnized  superiority  over  the 
others,  but  tlie  differences  in  the  numlH»rs  of 
the  hymns  addressed  to  the  individual  deities 
show  that  they  were  held  in  various  dejjnvs  of 
dread  and  reverence.  There  are  plimpses  in 
nome  of  the  hymns  of  a  hijjh  an<l  spiritual  con- 
ception of  the  Deity,  or  direct  mystical  allu- 
sions to  one  Superior  Bein;?,  from  whom  all  the 
rest  emanate:  and  texts  are  found  which  speak 
more  or  less  explicitly  of  "  One  Supreme  Spirit, 
the  I»rd  of  the  universe,  whose  work  is  the 
universe":  hut  the  pMieral  character  of  the 
h^nnns  does  not  rise  above  earthly  objects. 
rrf»tiTtion  from  the  eb'nimt"*.  fri»m  siekness, 
and  from  en<*mi«*s,  aspirati«»ns  for  the  fav<»rs 
of  nature,  for  inen';iM<»  of  children  ami  of  cat- 
tle, are  their  main  topics.    The  difference  be- 


tween the  religion  of  the  Vedas  and  modem 
Hinduism  la  very  wide — so  wide,  indeed,  that 
the  two  religions  have  little  or  nothing  in  com- 
mon beyond  jthe  Vedio  texts  and  formulas  still 
in  use.  The  code  of  Mann,  a  pre-CHliristian  pro- 
duction, recognizes  Brahma,  tiie  creative  eaergj 
of  the  world,  states  the  doctrine  of  transmi- 
gration and  of  future  reward  and  punishment, 
and  develops  the  caste  system. 

It  is  in  the  Puranas  that  Hinduism  re- 
ceives its  full  development.  Brahma  the  Cre- 
ator, Vishnu  the  Preserver,  and  Siva  the 
Destroyer  (or  rather  Regenerator)  are  ac- 
knowledged as  the  three  great  divinities  con- 
stituting the  Triad.  Vishnu  the  Preserver  was 
then,  as  now,  the  most  popular  deity,  under 
one  or  other  of  his  ten  avatdra  or  descents,  or, 
as  the  word  is  sometimes  translated,  "  incarna- 
tions." The  religion  of  the  Hindus  is  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  worship  of  three  leading 
divinities,  Vishnu,  Siva,  and  Devi~«ach  of 
whom  has  many  names  and  forma.  The  wor- 
ship of  Vishnu  is  cheerful  and  sensuous;  of 
Siva,  somber  and  severe;  of  Devi,  terrible  and 
disgusting.  Besides  these  great  divinities  there 
are  many  others  of  less  dignity  and  power,  who 
have  their  special  attributes  and  spheres  of 
action.  They  are  not  the  objects  of  any  regu- 
lar worship,  but  they  are  invoked  and  adora- 
tion is  offered  to  them  when  it  is  desired  to 
propitiate  them  and  secure  a  favorable  exer- 
cise of  their  powers.  There  are  Indra.  the  god 
of  the  firmament  and  heaven;  Surya,  the  sun; 
Soma,  the  moon;  Varuna,  the  waters;  Havana, 
the  wind;  Agni,  fire;  Kuvera,  wealth;  Kartti- 
keva,  war;  Kama,  love;  Yama,  the  god  of  the 
infernal  regions  and  judge  of  the  dead;  Ganesa 
or  Ganapati,  the  god  of  wisdom  and  the  re- 
mover of  obstacles,  is  represented  as  a  short 
fat  man  with  an  elephant*s  head.  His  image 
is  frequently  found  at  the  entrance  of  temples, 
and  he  is  invoked  at  the  beginning  of  impor- 
tant works  and  ctTemonies.  The  total  number 
of  gods  is  said  to  be  330,000,000. 

The  Hindu  religion  ascribes  remarkable  vir- 
tues to  sacrifice  and  faith.  Austere  penance, 
perseveringly  and  rigidly  p<>rformed,  makes 
even  the  ^mb  subservient  to  the  wishes  of  the 
devotee,  and  that  ouite  irrespective  of  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  so  tnat  the  most  impious  and 
worthless  may  gain  their  ends  by  sacrifice  and 
severe  bodily*  torture. 

Hin'du  Kush,  mountain  range  in  central 
Asia,  extending  from  Ion.  (58**  to  Ion.  76"  E., 
and  forming  the  boundary  lM>tween  Afghanistan 
and  Turkestan.  At  its  E.  extremity  it  is  con- 
m«ct<Hl  with  the  Karukorum  Mountains,  which 
it  resembles  in  many  of  its  fi*atures.  thtmgh 
it  is  lower.  The  dividing  line  b«»twoen  the 
Hindu  Kush  and  the  Himalaya  forms  the  Ba- 
roghil  Pass,  which  leads  from  the  high  valley 
of  Little  Pamir  down  into  the  valley  of  Kash- 
gar.  At  its  \V.  extremity  it  is  separated  from 
Koh-iBaba  by  the  Hajjigak  Pass,  which  leada 
from  Kabul  to  Turkestan.  Its  entire  length  is 
305  m.;  highest  point,  pn>bablv  Tirich-Mir, 
alMUit  23.(HH)  ft.  high. 

Hindustan  (hIn-dAstan').    See  IxniA. 

Hin'ny,  or  Jen'net,  hybrid  between  the  horse 
and  the  ahe  ass,  a  very  different  animal  from 
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tile  mule,  which  is  bred  between  the  ass  aiftl 

the  mare.  The  bluny  neigha  like  a  horse,  the 
mule  brays  like  thf  ass.  The?  mule's  ears,  tail, 
aod  genera!  aapeet  are  asinitie.  The  hinny 
more  nearly  resemblea  the  horse;  is  of  slighter 
biittd,  and  of  strengtb  inferior  to  that  of  the 
mule.  It  is  bred  to  aome  extent  in  Spain  and 
Barbary, 

Hins'dale,  Burke  Aaron,  1837-1  ODD;  Amer- 
ican edneator;  k  Wadsworth,  Ohio;  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Christian  Church,  1801;  pastor 
in  Solon,  Ohio,  1804-6ti;  Cleveland,  18(30-08;  as- 
sistant editor  of  77!*'  ChriH(inn  Standani,  1866- 
60;  Frof,  of  Hist^*ry  «nd  Kngli^^h  Literature 
in  lliram  College*  1860-70;  became  its  presi- 
dent and  Prof,  of  PIiiloHophy,  History,  and 
Biblical  Literature,  187l>i  Prol  of  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  Univ.  of  Michigan 
after  1888;  author  of  *' Genuineness  and  Au- 
thenticity of  the  fJoHpt'I/'  **  The  Jewish  Chria- 
tiau  Church,"  "Republican  Text-book/'  1880; 
**  Garfield  and  Education,"  **  The  Old  North- 
west"; edited  "The  Life  and  Works  of  James 
A,  Garfield." 

fiiogo  (bi^-5'g6),  seftport  of  Jauan,  island  of 
Hondo,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Bay  of  O^aka, 
about  40  ni.  8W.  of  Kiotc*,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  railway.  The  place  waa  opened  to 
foreign  commerce,  I860,  and  has  since  devel- 
oped rapidly.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the  beat 
in  the  country,  and  is  annually  visited  by 
unward  of  1,(>U0  veRsels.  Tea,  silk,  copper,  eani- 
pnor,  wax,  tobacco,  ginseng,  isinglass,  and 
dried  flab  are  exported;  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  hardware,  tools,  and  niacliinea  are  im- 
ported* The  trade  with  Kioto  and  the  interior 
of  the  country  is  also  e^^nsiderable,  Hiogo  was, 
1336,  the  scene  of  a  famouss  battle,  in  which 
the  heroic  Kusunoki  Masaaliige  fell  lighting 
in  sup|wrt  of  the  rightful  emperor.  It  now 
forms  one  community  with  Kobe,  Pop.,  with 
Kobe   U904)   285,002. 

Hip^-joiat  Disease',  technically  known  as 
coxaijgIa,  an  inlhmunation  of  the  hipjoint, 
sometimes  very  rapid,  more  often  slow  and  in- 
sidiotts,  which  may  begin  either  in  the  head 
of  the  thigh  bone  or  the  socket  of  the  hip  bone, 
or  else  in  the  membrane  {synovial}  that  lines 
its  cavity,  hut  which  finally  extends  t«  all  its 
tissues,  cartilageH,  ligaments,  and  surrounding 
soft  parts.  Jnllammation  of  the  bones  {oste- 
itis) t  by  far  the  moi«t  common  origin  of  the 
disease  in  children,  is  favored  by  the  incom- 
plete ossification  and  active  nutrition  of  the 
bones  in  childhcK)d.  The  first  symptom  U 
lamenesA,  followed  by  oain,  first  felt  in  the 
knee,  afterwards  excited  in  the  joint  itself  by 
direct  pressure,  by  motion  of  the  limb,  or  by 
the  weight  of  the  IxkIv  resting  upon  it.  It  soon 
lM»comes  im[K>ft8ible  to  move  the  head  of  the 
thigh  bone  in  its  socket;  the  whole  hip  moves 
with  every  motion  communicated  to  the  leg. 
This  sign  is  ino^t  characteristic  of  the  con- 
firmed disease;  it  is  due  at  first  to  tlie  spas- 
modic rigidity  of  muscles — later  to  inftamma* 
tonr  adhesiona. 

In  the  second  stage  the  amount  of  B*«rou» 
fluid  in  the  joint  cavity  is  increased,  the  thigh 
is  more  strongly  In-nt*  on  the  bo<iy  (IIcximI), 
and  drawn  inward  (adducted)  so  that  the  foot 


crosses  the  oppoaite  leg.  The  pain  becomes  se- 
vere; standing  and  walking  are  difficult.  In 
the  third  stage  the  cavity  fills  with  matter  or 
**  pua,"  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  relaxed, 
abscesses  form  in  the  neighborhood,  and  all  the 
soft  parts  are  swollen  by  infiammatory  exuda- 
tions* The  patient's  strength  is  severely  under* 
mined,  hectic  fever  seta  in,  the  emaciation  ia 
extreme,  and  death  may  occur  graduully  from 
exhaustion,  or  more  rapidly  from  acute  absorp- 
tion of  poisons  produced  by  pus. 

Hipparchus  (hlp-pjkr'kds),  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  t!ie  second  century  B.C.;  generally 
considered  the  founder  of  the  science  of  astron- 
omy; b.  Nica-a,  Bithynia.  Of  his  life  nothing 
is  known,  and  of  his  writings  only  the  least 
important,  "  A  Commentary  on  Aratus,"  has 
b<H'n  left;  but  from  the  **  Syntaxis"  of  Ptolemy 
we  know  that  by  his  great  discoveries,  and  more 
eHpecially  by  his  method,  he  actually  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  science  of  astronomy. 

Hip'pias.     See  Habhodius. 

Hip'po,  or  Hippo  Re'gius,  ancient  city  of 
Numidiii,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  Bona,  Algeria;  was  one  of  the  resi- 
dences of  iiw  Numldian  kings;  and  afterwards 
celebrated  as  the  episcopal  see  of  St.  Augu.Htine. 
Its  surname  nerved  to  distinguish  it  from  an- 
other town  of  the  sanie  name  on  the  Carthagin* 
ian  count,  \V.  of  Utica. 

Hippocam'pus,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  sea 
monster  half  horse  and  half  tish;  also  a  singu* 
lar  genuH  of  fiahes  of  the  family  Uippocampulfe. 
The}"  have  ganoid  scales,  and  swim  generally 
in   a   vertical    posture.     The  males  carry   the 


spawn  in  pouches  on  the  tail  until  the  fry  are 
hutched.  The  tail  is  prehensile,  the  caudal 
and  ventral  fin  absent.  All  the  B{>rcics  arc 
KiiialL  IL  HudHonius  is  found  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  the  11.  S,  From  the  peculiar  shape 
of  the  head  it  is  called  the  sea  honae, 

Hippocrates  (hip  p^k'rftt^z),  abt,  460-357 
B.C.;  (irtM'k  pbysiciun,  calleil  the  **  father  of 
medicine";  b.  Cos;  behmged  to  the  nrder  of 
Asclepiadie,  or  descendunts  of  .V>eulapius; 
studied  at  Athens;  pructietHj  |ii«  profi'H*i*>n  in 
his  native  island  of  Cos,  anri  passed  the  elose 
of  his  life  in  Thessaly.  Ifippocratea  raised 
medicine  from  a  system  of  superstitious  rites 
practiced  wholly  by  the  priests  to  the  dignity 
of  a  learned  profesHion.  He  referrwl  diseases 
to  two  leading  causes,  cltmate  and  diet,  and 
taught  that  there  were  four  humors  in  the 
human  iKnly,  blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and 
black  bile,  an  undue  preponderance  of  any  of 
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wbieh  was  a  proximate  cause  of  sicknesB.  He 
praetieed  bleeains,  cupping,  cauterization,  and 
aatenltation,  and  used  several  mineral  and 
vegetable  remedies,  including  purgatives.  Of 
the  seventy-two  books  which  bear  the  name  of 
Hippocrates,  only  five  or  six  can  be  attributed 
with  much  probability  to  him. 

Hippocraie  (hIp'pO-kren),  fountain  on  the 
nde  Of  Mt.  Helicon,  in  Bcsotia,  believed  by  the 
•oeients  to  be  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  Muses 
and  a  source  of  poetic  inspiration;  was  fabled 
to  have  been  produced  by  a  stroke  of  the  foot 
of  Pegasus;  is  still  a  fine  spring. 

Hippodamia  (hlp-O-dA-ml'ft),  in  Greek  legend, 
daoghter  of  (Enomaus,  King  of  Elis,  and  Aster- 
ope,  one  of  the  Pleiades.  Her  father  obliged 
each  one  of  her  suitors  to  contend  with  him 
in  a  chariot  race,  gave  him  the  start,  and 
then,  in  passing,  transfixed  him  with  a  spear. 
Sixteen  perished  in  this  manner;  Pclops,  son 
of  Tantalus,  King  of  Phrygia,  won  her  by 
bribinj;  the  charioteer  of  (Enomaus,  who  by 
inserting  a  linch  pin  of  wax,  caused  the  latter 
to  be  ciragged  to  death  by  his  own  horses. 
Hippodamia  became  the  mother  of  Atrous  and 
Thyestes;  induced  them  to  kill  (*hr>'sippus,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Pelops  by  another  woman; 
was  banished  with  her  children.  She  died  in 
Midea,  Argolis,  but  Pclops  brought  back  her 
bones  to  Elis  and  erected  a  monument  in  her 
honor. 

Hip'podrome,  name  anciently  given  in  Greece 
and  Constantinople  to  the  ground  where  chariot 
and  other  horse  races  t(M>k  place.  Of  these 
races,  those  in  chariots  wore  the  most  popu- 
lar. In  these  races  many  competitors  for  the 
r»rize  entered  the  ract\  which  wan  consequent- 
y  attended  with  much  dungi^r  to  the  drivers — 
a  danger  much  increased  by  the  limited  size  of 
the  hippodrome  and  t\w  conse<)uent  nocessity 
of  frequont  turning  of  ^roals.  The  hip|)odronu» 
at  ()l\*mpia  was  long  the  most  famouM,  but  in 
Ut«*r  times  that  at  ('onHiantinopU'  acquired  re- 
D<»wn,  and  the  whole  Hyzantino  populace  wa;) 
divided  in  their  social  and  political  relations  by 
factions  which  t(M>k  their  origin  in  the  hipiH)- 
dronie. 

Hippolyte  (t^-poUH'),  Louis  Mondestin  Flor- 
vil,  1H27-90;  Haitian  revolutionist;  b.  Cape 
Haitian;  was  etlucattnl  for  a  military  oanHT 
in  France,  and  on  his  return  to  Haiti  entenni 
the  army,  diHtinguishin^  himself  in  the  defense 
of  B<*llair,  18tJ5;  headed  the  insum^ction  which 
overthrew  Pres.  I^^'pitinie,  1SS9.  and  succtHMitnl 
to  the  presidency;  was  a  stern  and  cruel  ruler, 
executing  many  of  his  p<ditical  enemies. 

Hippoljrtus  (hlpix^ri-tfls).  in  (Jreek  myth- 
ology, was  a  son  <»f  'llu'^eus.  His  stepmother, 
PhtiMlra,  fell  in  love  witli  him.  an«l  accustMl 
him  to  his  father  in  nrtler  to  reven^n*  lierw^lf  for 
his  coldness.  Theseus  then  curmnl  his  son,  and 
askeil  PoHiM(hm  to  de-^troy  him,  hut  after  the 
death  of  Hipi>oIytus  the  king  learne<l  the  inno- 
cence of  his  son  and  fell  into  ^reat  grief; 
Phti^lra  kilh^l  herself.  Aceortling  to  the  Ro- 
man mytholojry,  Ilippolytus  was  restore<l  to 
life  by  .KsiMilapius,  and  phusMl  in  n  grove  at 
Aricia  hy  Diana,  where  lie  received  divine 
worship  under  the  name  of  V'irbius. 


Hippolytm,  Sainty  ecclesiastical  writer  of 
the  third  century.  Although  his  writings  had 
been  always  numbered  among  those  of  the  ante- 
Nicene  fathers,  his  personal  history  was  sur- 
rounded with  uncertainty  until  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  discovery,  1551, 
at  Rome  of  a  statue  of  a  bishop  bearing  the 
inscription  **  Hippolytus  Efnaoapua  Portuen- 
sts,"  and  a  list  of  his  works,  taken  with  the 
discovery  at  Mi.  Athos,  1842,  of  a  Greek  manu- 
script, enabled  Bunsen  in  his  **  Hippoljrtus  and 
His  Times"  (4  vols.,  London,  1851),  and  in  a 
second  enlarged  edition  of  the  same  work,  un- 
der the  title  "Christianity  and  Mankind"  (7 
vols.,  1854),  to  give  unity  to  the  traditions  and 
explain  the  contradictions  respecting  him.  It 
is  thus  established  that  he  was  bishop  of  the 
Partus  Romanus  or  Romas,  the  new  harbor  of 
Rome,  founded  by  Trajan  opposite  Ostia.  In 
235  he  was  by  the  order  of  Maximin  banished 
to  Sardinia,  but,  236,  was  permitted  to  return; 
and  not  long  after  was  put  to  death,  as  the  tra- 
dition quoted  by  Prudentius  says,  by  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  wild  horses.    His  day  is  August 

2l8t. 

Hippo'nax,  Greek  satirical  poet  of  the  sixth 
century  e.c,  of  whom  about  100  lines  are  still 
extant.  He  was  banished  from  his  native  city, 
Ephesus,  on  account  of  his  satires,  and  lived 
afterwards  at  Clazomene.  Ugly,  scrawny,  mis- 
shapen, he  was  a  fine  subiect  for  the  chisels  of 
Bupauls  and  Athenis,  and  in  revenge  for  their 
caricatures  Hipponax  lampooned  the  two  sculp- 
tors so  severely  that  they  are  said  to  have 
hangiMl  themselves.  He  was  a  hard  hitter  and 
merciless  foe  of  eversrthing  except  freedom,  a 
hopeless  vulgarian,  and  hence  a  curiosity  in 
Greek  literature. 

Hippophagy  (hIp-por&-jl),  eating  of  horse- 
fU^sh.  From  the  earliest  times  the  N.  races  of 
Europe  ate  the  flesh  of  the  horse,  and,  in  con* 
scH]uence  of  religious  associations,  sacrificed  it 
to  their  gods.  Chi'ing  to  tfiis,  earlv  Christian 
missionaries  made  the  abstinence  from  horse- 
ti(>Hh  a  test  of  religion.  In  the  eighth  century 
the  popes  anathematiied  it,  and  Gregory  HI 
declare<l  immundum  est  et  ejeecrabilc--**  it  is 
foul  ami  vile."  In  the  Njall  sasa  a  converted 
Icelander,  taunting  an  enemy,  tells  him  that  he 
has  but  lut4dv  eaten  horseflesh.  In  time  it  was 
popularlv  befieved  that  horseflesh  was  unwhole- 
some. l*he  French  were  the  first  to  doubt  this, 
and  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow  Larrey  killed 
his  horses  to  make  broth  for  the  sick.  Accord- 
ing to  experiments  and  reports  made  by  Baron 
(fuerrier  de  Dumost,  horseflesh  contains  one 
seventh  more  nutriment  than  its  equivalent 
weight  of  lHt»f. 

In  1842  Dr.  Perner,  of  Munich,  began  to 
combat  the  prejudice  against  horseflesh,  and, 
1845.  the  sale  of  it  was  legalized  in  Bavaria. 
At  the  same  time  hippophagic  societies  were  ' 
formed  in  Paris  and  Berlin.  Since  1865  horse 
butcheries  have  been  established  throughout 
Germany.  In  Paris  the  first  were  opened,  1865, 
in  the  'quarters  of  8t-Maroeaux  and  Popln- 
eourt:  hut  it  was  not  until  the  privations  of 
the  si(»g«»  of  1870-71  had  Uught  all  Paris  1^ 
exuerience  the  real  excellence  of  horseflesh  that 
it  became  popular,  and  fn»i  that  tiina  the  sale 
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h»%  fncrciised  rapidly.  IIor»eflc^Bb  has  a  pleas- 
ant  taate,  and  expert  c«)oks  iu  Paria  excel  in 
dressing  it  so  as  to  iitako  it  resemble  veni&on* 
The  meat  is  dark  in  color,  but,  taking  it  of 
relative  ages  and  feeding,  it  is  better  than  bef^f 
uiider  the  same  conditions.  Since  1889  the  law 
in  Great  Britain  recjuire^a  that  all  horaeicah 
exposed  for  sale  shall  be  plainly  labeled. 

Hippopot'amus,  common  as  well  as  generic 
name  of  a  large,  even- toed  mammal  {Hippo- 
potamus amphibiuH)  onee  inhabitJEig  moat  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Africa  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  and  occasionally 
known  to  visit  the  salt  water.  In  many  local- 
ities it  baa  become  rare  or  even  ext<*rminftted. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  existing  t^uadrupeda, 
the  bulk  of  its  body  being  only  little  inferior 


to  that  of  the  elephant.  The  largest  mates 
sometime*)  are  10  or  even  12  ft.  long.  This 
animal  is  only  5  ft.  high,  and,  its  legs  being 
short,  its  belly  almost  touches  the  ground.  The 
color  13  reddish  brown,  and  the  body  is  covered 
with  a  dark,  oily  exudation.  It  is  usually  in- 
offensive and  quiet,  but  has  been  reported  as 
occasionally  attacking  beasts,  and  even  men, 
with  unaccountable  fury.  It  is  hunted  for  its 
flesh,  .which  somewhat  resembles  pork,  and  for 
its  skin>  which  is  tanned  and  makes  leather 
sometimes  an  inch  thick,  ummI  as  a  material 
for  buffing  wheels  and  hea^T'  belts,  and  for 
other  mechanical  purposes.  Its  teeth  also  fur- 
nish much  of  the  beat  ivory,  used  in  making 
instruments,  etc.  Its  fat,  of  which  a  thick 
layer  is  found  immediately  under  the  skin,  is 
salted  and  eaten  under  the  name  of  lakecow 
bacon. 

Hi'ram,  called  also  Hibom  and  Hubam,  King 
of  Tyre,  contemporaiieoua  with  David  and  Solo 
mon,  and  the  ally  of  both.  He  sent  a  supply 
of  cedar  timber,  with  skilled  craftsmen,  to  as- 
sist David  in  constructing  bis  palace,  and  in 
Bf^lomon^s  reign  supplied  timber,  treasure,  and 
men  for  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  is  like- 
wise spoken  of  as  having  been  himself  a  great 
builder  at  Tyre,  and  in  said  to  have  reigned 
thirty<four  years;   he   had  a   treaty   of   pinice 


nnd  commerce  with  Solomon,  and  waa  son  and 

Buccetisor  of  Abibiii. 

Hir'-Hor.    See  Heb-Hob. 

Him,  Guatave  Adolphe,  1816-90;  Freuch  eu' 
gineer;  b.  Logelbach,  Alsace;  made  his  first 
investigations  in  the  dyeing  room  of  bis  fa- 
ther's cotton  mill,  and  afterwards  took  charga- 
of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  establish^ 
ment.  In  1845  he  published  his  first  essa^ 
*'  On  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Fan -blowers,** 
and.  1854»  his  well-known  "  Interpretation  of 
the  Phenomena  Caused  in  a  Steam  Engine  by' 
the  Pressure  of  the  Jacket."  His  study  of  the 
steam  engine  for  the  first  time  revealed  to  tha 
engineering  world  the  extent  of  the  wastes  oC 
the  modern  engine. 

Hiroshima  (h^-r^-shCmM),  city  of  Japan  in 
district  of  the  same  name;  on  the  S.  coast  of 
the  island  of  Hondo;  is  connected  by  railway 
with  Kobe  and  Shimonosek^ ;  has  a  targe  trade 
in  bronze  and  lacquer  work;  nearby,  on  aa 
island,  is  the  Imperial  Naval  College,  rem^ove^l 
hither  from  Tokyo,  1890.    Pop,  (1903)   121,196. 

HirpLoi  (hi^r-prnl),  ancient  people  of  Italy 
of  Samnite  race,  inliabiting  the  central  group 
of  the  Apennines  between  Lucania^  Apulia,  and 
Campania,  and  deriving  their  name  from  hit- 
pus,  the  Samnite  name  of  a  wolf.  They  were 
subjugated  by  the  Roman.**  (probably  t4>gethcr 
with  the  other  Samnite  tribes)  before  26K  bx., 
at  which  time  the  Roman  colony  of  Bene- 
ventum,  which  formed  the  strategical  key  to 
their  country,  was  established.  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Canno;  (216  B.C.)  they  de- 
clared in  favor  of  Hannibal,  but  when  he  {t09 
B.o*)  was  driven  toward  the  S.  part  of  Italy, 
they  bought  peace  on  good  terms  from  the  Ro- 
mans by  betray  i  tig  the  Carthi^;iiilan  garrisona 
in  their  cities,  in  the  Social  war  (90  B.o.  ^ 
they  were  among  the  fi^rst  who  took  up  arms 
against  Rome,  but  they  were  soon  reduced  by 
Sulla,  and  aft<?r  the  end  of  the  war  their  name 
as  an  independent  nation  is  not  mentioned 

Hirsch,  Maurice  f Baron),  1831-96;  Qennaa 
financier  and  philanthropist;  b.  Bavaria,  of 
Jewish  parentage  ( his  father,  a  wealthy  mer* 
chant,  was  t-nnoblud,  18*19),  accumulate*!  a 
great  fortune  in  the  banking  house  of  Bischoff- 
aheim  Sl  Goldamid,  and  In  various  enterprises, 
such  as  building  railways  in  Hungary.  His 
gifts  to  the  cause  of  education  were  very  large. 
He  t-ndowed  the  schools  in  Galicia  with  $2,0(KI,- 
000;  offered  to  give  l|  10,000,000  t<j  HuAStan 
schools  if  no  distinction  of  race  or  religion 
were  made  therein;  1811 1  spent  about  $15,000,. 
000  in  chanty;  an«L  1802,  gave  $2,5mMM«>  for 
the  benefit  of  Bussian  Jewieb  emigrants  to 
the  U.  S. 

HirtiUB  (her'shl-as),  Aulus,  abL  90-43  B.c,| 
Roman  statesman;  w^a«  a  friend  of  Julius 
Cssart  under  whom  he  served  as  le^te  in  C«aul 
(68).  In  44  he  received  Belgic  Gaul  as  hb 
province,  but  governed  it  through  a  deputy, 
nnd  was  couiiul,  43,  He  was  sent  with  an 
army  to  relieve  Decius  Brutus,  then  besieged 
by  Antony  in  Mutina  (Modena),  and  fell  whUr 
leading  his  victorloui  troopa  to 
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Hitpa'nia.    See  Spain. 

HispABiola.    See  Haiti;  Santo  DoMnroo. 

Hiisar',  name  of  a  division,  diitrict,  and 
town  in  the  Punjab,  British  India;  a  resion 
long  known  in  history,  and  only  explored  since 
1875;  has  manufactures  of  textiles  and  other 
articles.  Division  contains  districts  of  Hissar, 
Rohtak,  and  Sirsa;  district  forms  the  £.  por- 
tion of  the  Bikanir  desert;  town  and  capital 
is  on  a  railway  and  the  W.  Jumna  Canal,  100 
m.  WNW.  of  Delhi.  The  town  has  manufac- 
tures of  textiles  and  articles  of  steel.  Pop. 
(1908)  10,000. 

HiatiJM  (hU-tI-«'ft),  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important  towns  of  Euboea;  became  sub- 
ject to  Athens  during  the  Persian  wars,  but 
revolted,  445  B.C.  As  a  punishment  the  Athe- 
nians removed  all  the  inhabitants,  replaced 
ibem  with  Attic  colonists,  and  changed  the 
of  the  place  to  Oreus. 


Histia'iis,  Tyrant  of  Miletus,  under  the 
•uaerainty  of  Persia;  won  the  attachment  of 
Darius  by  guarding  the  bridge  of  boats  over 
which  the  Persian  army  crossed  the  Danube 
on  its  expedition  into  Scythia,  513  b.o. — a 
lenrice  by  which  he  saved  the  army  and  the 
life  of  the  Persian  king.  His  ambitious  char- 
acter, however,  excited  suspicion,  and  he  was 
detained  at  the  Persian  court  for  thirteen 
years.  He  afterwards  raised  his  Greek  coun- 
trj-mcn  in  Ionia  against  Persia,  but  Danus  had 
Htill  so  much  confidence  in  him  as  to  send  him 
to  put  down  the  rebellion.  The  rebellion  itself 
failed  utterly,  and  the  treachery  of  Histieus 
was  discovered  by  Artaphemes,  the  Persian 
satrap  of  Sardis.  He  now  fled  from  place  to 
place,  stirring  the  different  Greek  colonies  in 
Asia  Minor  into  premature  insurrections;  but 
at  last  was  captured  and  put  to  death  by  Arta- 
phemes, \%ho  Hcnt  his  hend  to  the  PerHian  king, 
barius,  however,  mourncHi  deeply,  buried  the 
head  with  honorn,  and  blamed  Artaphemes  for 
having  acted  hastily. 

Historogy,  science  which  describes  the  ana- 
tomical eleiiients  and  tissues  of  the  body,  ac- 
cording to  their  form  and  organization.  When 
two  or  more  kinds  of  anatomical  elements  are 
mingled  and  interwoven  in  a  determined  man- 
ner, tliey  form  a  tissue,  just  aa  woolen  or  cot- 
ton threads  iiiter\v()vt>n  with  each  other  form 
a  web  or  textile  fabric.  It  is  very  rare  that 
a  tissue  consists  of  but  a  single  anatomical 
element.  The  tissue  of  the  crj-stalline  lens  of 
the  eye.  wmtaininj:  only  Hattentnl  fibers  with 
finely  tooth('<l  rdj^os,  an<l  that  of  eartilaj^,  con- 
taining only  cartilap'  colls  with  an  intervening 
hyaline  sulistancc,  and  certain  epithelial  tis- 
hUes,  are  |MThaps  t!»e  sole  exainph^s  of  this  in 
man  and  the  hi;^'hcr  animals.  Ccnerally  spimk- 
in^,  a  tissue  cnn«-ists  of  several  anatomical 
el«»|nents.  one  of  whij-h  is  pe<Miliar  to  it,  the 
other  perhaps  common  to  several  tissue.  Thus 
the  liver  contains  a  peculiar  anatomieal  ele- 
nM>nt.  the  ^rlaTwIiilnr  liver  tvlls;  but  these  are 
arranged  in  iletniite  groups,  forming  the  lobules 
or  acini,  with  tin*  intralobular  capillary  blood 
vesMi'ls,  the  con)men<'ement  of  the  hepatic 
duets,  and  the  terminal  filaments  of  the  hepatic 
plexus  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.     The  various 


tismies— Nebvb,  Musolx,  Oohwotivb  Ti88UB» 
etc. — are  separately  treated.    See  also  CsLL. 

Hittor'ical   Thaorogy.     See    Chuboh    Hn- 

TOBT. 

Hia'toxy,  in  its  most  ordinary  aenae,  a  nar- 
rative  of  transactions  in  the  order  of  tioM, 
with  or  without  commentary.  In  its  origin, 
history,  aa  a  method  of  reoordinff  events,  is 
indistinguishable  from  oral  tradftion,  which 
seldom  preserves  the  memory  of  ainr  but  the 
most  remarkable  occurrences  beyond  three  or 
four  generations.  A  considerable  advance  was 
made  when  traditions  assumed  the  form  of  bal- 
lads, easilv  remembered  and  repeated,  but  no 
really  authentic  record  could  exist  previous  to 
the  invention  of  writing.  The  first  application 
of  this  art  was  to  monumental  purposes,  and 
along  with  the  invocation  of  deities,  chronicles 
of  the  actions  of  kings  b^gan  to  fijj]^re  on  EffiTp- 
tian  and  Babylonian  templea.  The  invention 
of  papyrus  as  a  writing  material  waa  a  further 
step  in  advance,  and  from  this  period  (poa- 
sibly  abt.  4000  B.O.)  the  Egyptians  possessed 
an  nistorical  literature.  The  practice  of  re- 
cording events  in  writing  spread  to  the  He- 
brews, the  Phoenicians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  tbe 
Assyrians,  but  the  pursuit  of  history  as  a 
branch  of  literary  art,  and  the  study  of  it  aa 
a  department  of  intellectual  culture,  were  ra-' 
served  for  the  Greeks. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B,a 
Herodotus  of  Halicamassus  composed  the  first 
work  answering  to  our  present  idea  of  history, 
presenting  in  a  thoroughlv  artistic  form  the 
results  of  his  own  inquiries  into  a  series  of 
previous  transactions.  A  great  step  in  advance 
was  taken  by  the  next  great  historian,  Thu- 
cydides,  who,  not  content  with  relating  the  ae- 
tions  of  men,  endeavors  to  penetrate  into  their 
motives,  and  to  investigate  not  merely  the  ac- 
company ing  incidents,  but  the  determining 
causes  of  changes  in  human  affairs.  The  next 
distinguished  philosophical  historian,  Polybiua, 
though  living  in  the  age  when  all  other  states 
were  succumbing  to  the  power  of  Rome,  waa 
enabled  to  investigate  the  causes  of  national 
greatness  and  decay  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  his  predecessor.  Xenophon's  '*  Ansbaafs  ** 
and  Cesar's  *'  Commentaries  "  are  remarkabia 
examples  of  pure  narrative  unaccompanied  fay 
reflection.  Of  the  two  great  Roman  historiana, 
Li\y,  like  Herodotus,  aims  principally  at  nar- 
rative, but  aims  at  another  purpose  alien  to 
the  simplicity  of  his  model~-the  glorificatioo 
of  his  own  people,  whoHP  prose  epic,  in  laety 
ho  has  written.  He  also  follows  the  exampla 
of  ThucydideH  in  interMperMing  his  own  rellee- 
tions.  freouently  in  the  form  of  speeches  com- 
n(>s<Hl  by  nimself,  but  placed  in  the  mouths  ot 
historical  personages.  Tacitus  imitates  Thucyd- 
ides,  but  with  the  addition  of  an  element  dia- 
tinctively  hiH  own — an  intense  moral  purpose. 
Many  valuable  historians  flourished  during  tlM 
di^line  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  we  meet  with 
none  of  special  mark  before  Euseblus,  aji.  310, 
the  first  great  ecclesiastical  historian,  and 
inrocopius,  A.D.  660,  neither  philosophical  nor 
eIo(|uent.  but  the  model  of  tiM  dry,  impartial, 
buHineHfllike  hiMtorlan. 

During  the  Middle  Agsi  liltloiy  warn  mtMtf 
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eclipsed,  except  ammijf  the  Saracens.  Iprno* 
ranee,  superstition,  the  slow  circulution  of  in- 
telHgence»  the  Jjarbansra  of  language,  and  the 
total  loss  of  the  critical  spirit  conspired  t^ 
reduce  historians  for  several  centuries  to  mere 
annalists.  The  intt^lh'ctual  revival  of  the 
twelfth  century  produced  a  marked  improve- 
mcnt,  but  History  was  not  repliiced  on  lier  old 
footing  until  the  resurrection  of  classical  lit- 
erature had  brought  good  models  to  light,  and 
the  invention  of  printing  rendered  them  ac- 
ce»»ible.  Two  great  Italian  historians,  Jlachi- 
avelli  and  Guiceiardini,  traced,  the  former  the 
mediieval,  the  latter  the  conteniporary,  hi-Htury 
of  his  country,  with  a  mast^^ry  that  flxcd  the 
standard  ol  historical  composition  for  the  hiu- 
guage.  Their  ejtample,  though  not  their  atyU\ 
was  emulated  by  de  Thou,  the  French,  and 
Davila,  the  Italian,  historian  of  the  wars  of 
religion  in  France;  by  Mariana,  the  historian 
of  Spain,  and  Strada,  the  elegant  but  inaccu- 
rate  narrator  of  the  revolt  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries; Raleigh,  the  first  Englishman  to  attempt 
ft  history  of  the  world;  and  Clarendon,  whose 
account  of  the  Rebellion  is  perhaps  the  beat 
example  of  a  partimm  htniory.  These  remain 
the  only  eminent  English  historians  until 
Ihime,  the  magic  of  Avhose  style  and  the  sym- 
metry of  whose  narrative  atone  in  some  degree 
for  hia  negligence  &nd  prejudice.  Robertson 
gave  the  first  example  of  a  high-class  English 
historian  devoting  himself  to  the  transactions 
of  foreign  nations,  A  far  greater  name  is  that 
of  his  contemporary,  GibtKHi,  whose  **  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire "  is  |ierhaps 
the  greatest  hiatorieal  work  ever  produced. 

The  subiirdinate  his^torical  branch  of  memoir 
writing  has  nourished  more  among  the  French 
than  among  any  other  nation.  In  virtue  of 
its  subject,  Carlyle*8  "  French  Revolution  "  may 
be  included  among  French  histories.  This  ex- 
traordinary work,  a  ptx^n  rather  than  a  nar* 
rative,  is  the  only  modern  luMik  that  has  achled 
an  entirely  new  type  to  hi'<tory.  The  recon- 
struction of  philology  and  archieology  has  di- 
rected attention  to  classical  history,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  era  comprcliended  in 
Gibtion's  work,  may  lie  »aid  to  Jiavo  tK»en  com- 
pletely rewritten  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
An  im|>ortant  class  of  history,  much  cultivatetl 
in  modern  times,  may  be  described  as  collateral 
or  auxiliary  to  history  proper.  Its  oflice  is  to 
treat  of  the  origin  aad  progress  of  human 
pursuits  or  institutions,  such  as  commerce  or 
law,  which  involves  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment, though  the  mention  of  persons  or  events 
is  only  subsidiary  to  the  main  design.  The 
Germans  and  the  French  have  excelled  in  this 
kind  of  history.  Iiailrtm*s  **  Con^ititutiomil 
Hiatory  "  is  a  good  example  in  English. 

llie  spirit  of  mri<lern  times  has  modified  the 
study  of  history  in  four  prineipal  ways:  (1) 
By  the  resort,  as  a  nuiin  source  of  information, 
to  archives,  including  statutes,  charters,  public 
d(»euments  of  all  kinds,  diplomatic  and  even 
private  corre8[H>ndence.  ( 2 1  My  tlie  endeavor 
to  riH^mfitruct  the  private  as  well  ns  the  public 
life  of  iiationH,  involving  an  intimate  knowl- 
eilge  of  the  minutiie  of  their  d;iily  existeni^c^ 
(3»  liy  the  applicatiiui  of  the  m>ihieal  theory 
to  fabulous,  sometimes  even  to  extraordinary, 


narratives.  (4)  By  the  attempt  to  frame  & 
philosophy  of  history — 1\<*.,  to  discover  th^  gcO' 
eral  laws  on  which  particular  eventja  depend. 
JSuch  works  as  Greenes  "  History  of  Urn  Eng- 
lish People  "  exemplify  the  present  tendency  of 
histories — to  tracts  the  social  charartrr  and 
national  growth,  rather  than  to  record  the  de- 
tails of  battles  or  the  exploits  of  kings.  As 
there  is  no  study  more  delightful  than  that  of 
history,  so  is  there  none  more  vitally  neci*s**jiry 
to  the  citizen  of  a  free  state.  The  const  t tut  ion 
of  a  democratic  republic  especially,  assuming 
as  an  indispensable  condition  of  its  w^orking 
that  every  citizen  shall  take  an  intA?lligi-«nt  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  imposes  the  study  of 
history  as  a  duty  incumbent  on  all.  It  is'  iui- 
posaible  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  present 
circumstances  without  the  means  of  compari- 
son with  the  past  supplied  by  a  knowledp?  of 
liistor3\  The  student  must  bear  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  all  such  knowledge  is  not  equally 
useful.  The  annals  of  great  military  mon- 
archies supply  comparatively  little  that  the 
citizen  of  a  free  state  can  turn  to  aecount,  and 
some  of  tiie  most  attractive  chapters  of  human 
history — that  of  Egypt,  for  instance — are 
chiefly  important  to  the  cultivation  of  special 
studies.  The  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  should  esjie- 
cially  familiarize  himself  with  the  history  of 
freo  states,  his  own  country  before  all  others; 
then  the  great  and  free  country  from  which 
it  sprang,  and  from  ivhose  institutions  its  own 
are  derived ;  then  the  prototyjx^s  of  freedom  in 
ancient  Gret^ce  and  Rome.  If  possible,  he 
should  also  familiarize  himself  with  the  slow 
developn:Lt-nt  of  Romun  institutions  into  the 
feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  coiitinu- 
ous  transformatiiiu  undergone  by  the  latter, 

Hitch'cock,  Edward^  1793-1864;  American 
geologint ;  b.  I>eertield»  Mass. ;  Prof,  of  Uhem- 
istry  and  Natural  History  In  Amherst  C^Ue^, 
1825-44;  appointed  state  geologist  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  1830;  president  of  Amherst  luid  Prof. 
of  Natural  Theology  and  Geology,  1944-54; 
created  the  Hitchcock  Ichuologieiu  Museum  of 
Amlierst  College ;  published  **  Geology  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley";  reports  on  tht*  geology 
of  Massachusetts^  "The  Religion  of  Geology, 
and  its  Connected  Sciences,"  **  Fossil  Foot- 
prints in  the  United  States,"  etc. 

Hitchcock,  Ethan  Allen,  1798-1870;  U,  S. 
military  olliei-r;  b,  Wrgennes.  Vt.;  graduated 
at  West  Point,  1H17;  served  chiefly  on  garris«>ii 
and  recruiting  duty  in  the  Floriila  War,  1H36. 
He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Indi''-  *■••'  m, 
1841;  during  the  Mexican  War  w-  lof 

general  of  Gen.  hseott's  army;   bre\  ^^a- 

dier  general;  commanded  the  military  division 
of  the  Pacific,  1S51-54;  resigned  from  the 
armVt  1S5.5,  and  made  his  home  in  ?>*.  Ixiuis; 
re<5utered  the  army,  18ti2;  was  appointed  mjijor 
general  of  volunteers,  and  placed  on  duty  in 
the  War  Department;  served  as  commissioner 
for  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  and  coinnits- 
sary  general  of  prisoners  until  18t)7.  Author 
of  **  Remarks  upon  Alchemy  and  thtt  Alchem- 
ists,"  '*  Swedenborg  a  Hermetic  Philosopher^" 
**  Notes  on  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante/*  etc. 

Hittites  (hlt'Its),  a  Cauaanitish  nation 
whose  original  seat  was  Hebron,    They  were  m 
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eommercial  race,  arc  frequently  mentioned  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments,  as  well  as  in  the 
Bible,  and  were  often  noticed  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  After  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
they  established  a  kingdom  in  the  Orontes  val- 
ley, their  capital  being  Kadesh.  Numbers  of 
them  remained  with  the  Jews  even  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nohemiah.  Little  is 
known  of  their  religion.  The  Egyptian  records 
contain  the  names  of  several  of  the  Hittite 
kings. 

Hit'torffy  Jacques  Ignace,  1703-1867;  French 
architect;  b.  Colognt*;  settled  in  Paris;  de- 
signed the  Grand  Circus,  the  Panorama,  the 
HAtel  du  Louvre,  and  difTerent  embellishments 
of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  lk>is  de  Bou- 
logne ;  author  of  "  Polychromatic  Architecture 
of  the  Greeks/'  ''Ancient  Architecture  of 
Sicily,"  etc 

Hives.    Bee  Nettle  Rash. 

Hivitet  (hi'vlts),  Canaanitish  race  con- 
quered by  the  HobrewH;  part  of  them  escaped 
total  destruction  by  a  successful  fraud.  The 
great  mass  of  them,  living  in  the  region  of 
Tyre,  seem  to  have  Invn  unconciuered.  Solo- 
mon exacted  tribute  of  the  llivites  living  in 
his  kingdom. 

Hoangho'.    See  Yellow  Rtveb. 

HolMirt,  Garret  Augastui,  1844-90;  Amer- 
ican lawyer;  b.  Long  Branch,  N.  J.;  admitted 
to  the  bair  at  PuterMon,  N.  J.,  1800;  became 
city  counsel,  1871,  and  counsel  to  the  Board 
of  Freeholders  in  the  following  year;  was  in 
the  legislature,  1873-74:  was  sent  to  the  state 
senate,  1877,  and  was  its  pn^sident,  1881-82; 
defeated  for  tlie  V.  S.  Senate,  1884;  elected 
Vice  President  of  the  U.  S.,  1890. 

Hobart,  capital  of  Tasmania;  on  the  Der- 
^•ent  River,  wliich  at  ilM  entraneo  into  Stonn 
Bay  forms  an  cxivllrnt  harlwr  for  the  largest 
vessels;  is  the  sva  of  an  An^lioan  bishop  and 
a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop;  has  a  handsome 
cluster  of  public  building;  is  C(»nneot«'d  by  rail 
with  Launceston  on  the  X.  side  of  the  island 
and  by  steamer  with  MellMUirno;  and  has  brew- 
eries,'tanneries.  Hour  mills,  w<M>len  mill,  etc. 
The  city  was  founded  1804,  and  was  originally 
known  as  llobairt  Town.    Pop.   (1901)  24,055. 

Hobl>ema,  Meyndert,  K138-1709;  Dutch  land- 
Bc«i>e  iwinter.  Little  is  known  of  his  life,  but 
that  he  lived  and  died  |)oor.  lie  is  ranked  by 
many  as  dividing  the  siipn'maey  of  the  great 
Dutch  seluN>l  of  Iand.sca|N\  with  Ruisdael  and 
i'uyp;  works  include  **  Tlio  Avenue  of  Mid- 
delhamis,"  "  WatcrniillH  and  lUeacheries," 
-  Ruins  of  Brederoile  Castle." 

Hobbes  (ho)iz),  Thomas,  1588-1079;  English 
phil(»Hopher ;  b.  Malinesbury ;  Hvitl  in  Paris, 
1030-37,  1(J40  r>l :  was  tutor  to  CharU^s,  Prince 
of  Wales;  published  a  treatise  on  civil  govern- 
ment, 1042;  •*  Treatise  on  Human  Nature" 
and  "Concerning  tho  l^nly  Politic,"  lOoO; 
••  lA*viathan,  or  the  Matter.  Power,  and  Fonn 
i>f  a  Coninionwealtli.  Kcrlesiastiral  nnd  Civil.** 
UWt\  :  by  Uw^o  t\\TvniU'd  the  exihtl  Knglinh 
royalists  and  the  Kn'Ui'li  authorities,  and  Wvd 
to'  Kngland ;   published  a   miiarkable  **  Letter 


upon  Liberty  and  Necessity,"  ieS4,  and  tlia 
first  and  second  divisions  ol  his  great  work^ 
"Philosophical  Rudiments,"  1655-68.  His 
"  Leviathan  "  and  the  treatiie  on  dvil  govern- 
ment ("Element*  Philosophica  de  Give") 
were  censured  in  Parliament,  1666.  After  the 
Restoration  Hobbes  was  pensioned  l^  Charles 
II.  He  published,  1676,  a  translation  of  the 
"Iliad"  and  "Odyssey";  also  wrote  "Behe- 
moth" (a  dialogue  on  the  civil  wars),  etc 

HobliovM,  Tolm  Cam  (Lord  Broughton), 
1786-1860;  Bntish  statesman;  was  elected  to 
Parliament  by  the  Liberals  of  Westminster, 
1820,  and  later  represented  both  Nottingham 
and  Warwick;  entered  the  cabinet  of  Earl  Qwj 
as  Secretary  of  War,  1831;  was  made  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Ireland,  1833,  and  president 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  1835-41,  1846^2;  cre- 
ated baron,  1851.  His  "Journey  through  Al- 
bania and  other  Provinces  of  Turkey  with 
Lord  Byron,"  "  Hlustrations  of  the  Fourth 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold,"  and  "Italy,"  at- 
tracted much  attention. 

Ho^boken,  city  in  Hudson  Go.,  N.  J.;  on  the 
Hudson  River,  opposite  New  York  Citv,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  several  lines  of  steam 
ferries  and  a  tunnel;  is  an  important  railroad 
terminus ;  has  a  large  trade  with  the  principal 
domestic  and  foreign  ports ;  supplies  Mew  York 
Cit^  and  its  shipping  with  the  greater  part  oi 
their  coal ;  has  large  dry  docks ;  and  is  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Holland-American,  Hamburg- 
American,  North  German  Lloyd,  Wilson,  Pbe- 
nix,  Savannah,  and  Thingyalla  steamship  lines. 
The  piers  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  are  the 
finest  in  the  world.    It  is  widely  known  for  its 

i)roduction  of  lead  pencils,  caskets,  leather, 
eather  goods,  wall  paper,  automobiles,  artists' 
materials,  straw  hats,  and  foundry  and  ma- 
chine-shop products.  There  are  the  Stevens  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Stevens  Preparatory 
School,  Hoboken  Academy,  Academy  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  and  more 
than  a  dozen  U.  S.  bonded  and  free  ware- 
houses.    Pop.    (1005)    65,468. 

Hob'ton,  Richmond  Paaraon,  1870-  ; 
U.  S.  naval  officer;  b.  Greensboro,  Ala.;  grad- 
uated at  Annapolis,  1889;  subsequently  was 
instructor  in  naval  construction  there;  was  on 
Admiral  Sampson's  staff  during  the  war  with 
Snaili,  with  rank  of  lieutenant;  led  *  IMirty 
of  vol unt^rs  "which  sank  Che'  c»llier  JferHnMO 
in  the  entrance  to  Santiago  Bay,  hoping  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  Spanish  fleet;  was 
captured  and  held  a  prisoner  for  a  few 
months;  was  on  duty  in  the  Far  East,  1800- 
1900;  resigned  from  the  navy,  1003;  elected 
IVmocratic  member  of  Congress,  1006;  author 
of  *'The  Sinking  of  the  M€rrimac"i  "Amer- 
ica ^iust  Be  Mistress  of  the  Seas,"  etc. 

Hobson't  Choice,  nominal  choice  with  no 
real  alternative;  familiar  term  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  practice  of  Tobias  Hobson,  uni- 
versity carrier  at  Cambridge,  England,  in  Mil- 
t<>n*M  time.  He  was  the  subject  of  two  poems 
by  Milton.  It  is  related  m  The  Speetaior 
{'rm))  that  HoliHon  was  the  first  person  in 
Kngland  who  kept  a  hackney  stable.  He  al- 
ways politely  asked  his  customers  to  take  their 
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choice  of  his  forty  horses;  but  no  matter 
which  htirsic  wag  chosen,  Hobson  always  man- 
aged to  put  ofT  the  traveler  with  the  horse 
which  stmnl   nearest  the  door* 

Hochkirch  (hocb'klrkh),  village  of  Saxony^ 
7  m.  SE.  of  Buutzen.  Here  Frederick  the 
Great  was  completely  defeated  by  the  Aus- 
triana  under  Daun,  October  14,  1758. 

Hdchst  (ht^khst),  town  m  the  province  of 
Hesse- Nil ssau,    Prussia;    at   the    inliux    of    the 
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PcMonoMB  foa  Hocket* 

Nidda  into  the  Main;  6  m.  W.  of  Frunkfort  ; 
ia  noted  for  the  battles  fought  here,  June  ^I(K 
16*i2,  in  which  Tilly  ilcfenl^^d  Thike  Christ  in u 
of  Briiiiitwick,  and  October  11,  1705,  in  which 
the  Aiit^trian^  defeated  the  Frpnch  under  Jour- 
dan.     Pop.    (IfiOO)    abt.   15,000. 

Hochstadt  {bBkh'at€tl.    See  Ble.nheim. 

Hock'ey,  game  of  ball  called  shinty  in  Scot- 
land and  hurley  in  Ireland,  played  on  a  field 
100  by  60  yds*,  by  two  tcuma  of  eleven  players 


each  who  are  arronged  as  goal  keeper,  two 
backs,  three  half  backs,  five  forwards.  It  in 
played  with  a  club  curved  at  the  end,  and  the 
object  of  eaeh  side  is  to  drive  the  ball,  started 
on  the  center  line,  between  the  goal  posts  at 
the  end  of  the  opponents'  field,  the  ga.me  being 
won  hj  the  ^ide  which  has,  within  a  given 
time,  scored  the  majority  of  goals. 

Hock'ing  Riv'er,   stream    of  Ohio;    rises   in 

Fairfield  Co.,  flows  SE.   through   Hocking  Co», 

and  joins  the  Ohio  in  Athens  Co.,  after  a  course 

of  8D  ni.     For  nearly   70  m,   it 

is  navigable  for  boats. 

Hock'tide,  or  Hoke'days^  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday  occurring  two 
wi'eks  after  Easter^  a  fomwr 
English  festival  in  memory  of 
Eth<^Ired*ft  great  victory  over  the 
Danes,  1002.  Tolls  were  taken 
at  the  town  gates,  and  money 
was  collected  throughout  the 
parish  for  the  priest. 

Bo 'dell,  Frasa  OscAr  Leonard, 

lH40-mM  Swedish  dramatist;  ed* 
itor  and  proprietor,  1870-90,  of 
Thi^  Sunday  Pucki  wrot«^  or 
adapted  more  than  100  plays, 
including  "  Andersson,  PeU^ra- 
son.  and  Lundstrom,'*  "  Tlw  Fao- 
tory  Gir!,'*  **  Mr*  Lar8aon*6  Trip 
to  Paris/' 

Hodg'son,  Shadworth  Hollway, 

1832-  ;  English  metaphyai* 
L'ian;  b.  Bt^ston,  I.i  ^  ■'  re; 
president     of     the  an 

Soci e  ty  for  t  he  iSy stt  u .  ■  * . . ..  *  >  ^  u  dy 
of  Philosophy,  London,  after 
1880;  works  include  "Time  and 
Space:  a  Metaphysical  Easav/' 
"The  Theory  of  Practice,"  **  The 
Philosophy  of  Reflection,**  "  The 
Metaphysics  of  Experience,"  etc 

Hod-Meto-Vasarhely  {hod-mjl** 
ziJ  vii-siir-hrd')*    See  Vasabiikly, 

Hoe,  Richard  March,  1812r-841* 
^linerican  inventor;  b.  New 
York;  son  of  Robert  Hoe,  an 
ingenious  English  mechanician 
wliu  became  a  manufacturer  of 
printing  presses  in  New  York* 
In  1841,  Richard  Hoe,  with  his 
brothers,  Robert  Hoe  and  Peter 
Smith  Hoe,  assumed  the  whole 
liiisine»8,  the  former  partners 
retiring.  In  1846  he  brought 
out  '*  Uoc*8  lightning  press,**  ex- 
tensively    employed     for     news* 

paper    work.      It    has    since    been    much    im* 

prfjved, 

Ho'fer»  Andreas,  17il7-1810;  T>role8e  soldier 
and  ptitriot;  Ik  in  the  Tyrol;  became  a  vintnur 
and  horse  uicrchant;  took  command  of  a  party 
of  riflemen  serving  against  the  French,  1790; 
led  in  the  uprising  of  the  people  against  the 
French  and  BavarianSt  1809;  gained  the  im- 
portant battles  of  Sterzing  and  Inn&prtick;  de- 
feated Lefebvre  and  drove  him  out  of  the 
province,  and  was  declared  ruler  of  the  TyroL 
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Soon  after,  AustrU  wms  redaoed  to  submissioii 
bj  Napoleon.  Hofer  waa  excluded  from  the 
•mnesty  for  renewing  hoetilitiee,  and,  betraved 
bgr  one  of  his  moet  trusted  followers,  was  taken 
prisoner  and  shot  by  order  of  Napoleon  at 
Mantua. 

Hofiflua,  Friadrichy  1660-1742;  German  phy- 
neian;  b.  Halle;  became  physician  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  Prof,  of  Medicine  at  Halle;  was 
oae  of  the  first  to  maintain  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  living  bodies  are  not  to  be  explained 
bf  the  laws  of  inanimate  or  inorgpanio  nature, 
rat  that  they  depend  on  the  continued  action 
of  life.  Of  the  medicines  which  he  invented, 
the  elunn'iim  viacerale  and  liquor  anodynus  are 
•till  used.  He  was  the  discoverer  and  intro- 
ducer of  Seidlitz  waters,  and  of  the  salt  ob- 
Uined  from  them.  His  voluminous  works  are 
•till  of  value. 

Hoffmann  von  Fallerdeben  (f6n  faHfirs-Ul- 
bta),  August  Heinrich*  1708-1874;  German 
poet;  b.  Fallersleben ;  was  keeper  of  the  imi- 
vereity  library  at  Breslau,  1820-38,  and  Prof, 
of  the  German  Language  and  Literature,  1830- 
42;  11S54,  settled  at  Weimar,  and,  1860,  be- 
esme  librarian  of  the  Duke  of  Ratibor  and 
Prince  of  Korvei.  His  works,  archieological, 
historical,  poetical,  and  miscellaneous,  are 
numerous,  and  his  popular  songs  acquired 
great  celebrity,  chiefly  from  their  witty  and 
liberal  character. 

Hofman  (hdf'mftn),  Angast  Wilhelm,  1818- 
92;  German  chemist;  b.  Gieasen;  was  Prof,  of 
Chemistry  in  London,  1845-63;  in  Bonn,  1863- 
65,  and  in  Berlin  from  1865  till  his  death.  His 
researches  on  aniline  and  similar  bases  led  to 
the  present  conception  of  the  constitution  of 
mniline,  so  far  an  iIa  relation  to  ammonia  is 
concerned,  and  forinod  an  important  part  of 
the  foundation  of  what  is  called  **  modem 
chemiMtry." 

Hog.    See  Swine. 

Ho'garth,  William,  1607-1764;  English  paint- 
er and  engraver;  b.  Ixmdon;  after  ser\'ing  as 
apprentice  to  a  silver-plate  engraver,  set  up 
for  himself,  1720;  piiblirthe<l,  1724,  the  first  of 
his  many  satirical  prints,  "  Ma8<|uerades  and 
Operas  '* ;  be^^in  to  {mint  Heriously  in  oil  abt. 
1726;  produced  some  religious  pictures  and 
some  admirable  iM)rtraitH;  completed  before 
1731  the  six  imiwrtunt  pietures  of  **  The  Har- 
lot's Progress,"  which,  like  his  other  works, 
were  engraved  by  hiiii.self;  followetl  these  with 
•*  Tlie  Riike*s  Proj^ress,**  **  ImliHtry  and  Idle- 
m*>«*»/*  **  Marrinjre  ft  hi  Mode.**  and  other 
work'*:  publinhcd.  17r)3.  his  **  Analysis  of 
B«»auty**;  retained  liis  wonderful  lowers  to 
the  hint. 

Hogg,  James  (mlhMl  the  **  Kttrick  Siikp- 
lii:Kt>"K  177J  isar*:  Scottish  po«'t;  b.  Kttrick 
Parish;  iM'jran  to  compos*-  son«:8  when  twenty- 
four  years  oM ;  beennit^  editor  of  The  Spy, 
tldinbur^h.  Is  10,  and  was  the  associate  of 
Scott,  Wilson,  and  oilier  men  of  letters,  and 
a  fr«iuent  contributor  to  HlacktroiMl;  pub- 
lished "  Scottish  Pastorals.  Poems,  and 
Songs,''  **  The  Mountain  Hard,'*  and  other 
works. 


HogilMaA.    See  Babbel;  OoonsaoK. 
Holi«Bllad«ii  (h0-«n-llii'd«n),  Bat'tto  of.   See 

MOBBAUy  JsaH  ViOXOB. 

Hohenlohe  (h6'6n-l6-«),  princely  family  of 
Germany,  sprung  from  Franconia,  where  the 
Caatle  of  HoUoch  was  the  family  seat;  ainoe 
the  twelfth  centunr  the  poesessors  of  this  eaa- 
tle  have  called  thonselves  lords  of  Hollodb. 
In  1776  the  counts  of  Hohenlohe  were  created 
princes  of  the  empire.  The  family  comprises 
two  principal  lines — ^Hohenlohe-Neuenstein  and 
Hohenlohe-Waldenborff,  of  which  the  former 
is  subdivided  into  Sie  lines  of  Hohenlohe- 
Langenburff  and  Hohenlohe-Oehringen,  the  lat- 
ter Into  those  of  Hohenlohe-Bartenstein  and 
Hohenlohe-Schillingf first;  these  lines  consist 
furthermore  of  many  branches.  Its  members 
famous  in  history  include  FBnamiOH  Lunwio» 
Prince  of  Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen,  1746-1818, 
Prussian  military  officer,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  Weissenberg  and  Kaiserlauten,  but 
waa  defeated  by  Napoteon  at  Jam,  and  capitu- 
lated atPrewdau,  1800,  with  17,000  men. 
Chlodwio  Kabl  VionoB,  Prince  of  Hohenlohe- 
Waldenburg-SehUlingsffirst,  1810-1001,  Ger- 
man statesman,  did  much  for  tiie  unificatioo 
of  Germany  as  president  of  the  Bavarian  Min- 
istrv,  and  vice  president  of  the  German  Zoll 
Parliament,  1868,  1869;  was  Governor  of  Al- 
sace, 1883-94;  Chancellor  of  the  German  Em- 
pire,  1894-1900. 

HoheostaiifeB  (ho'ta-stow-fta),  name  of  * 
princely  family  in  Germany  which  arose  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  bore  the 
imperial  crown  from  1138  to  1254,  and  died 
out  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  esn- 
tury.  The  family  waa  founded  l^  Fboedbioii 
voif  Bt)BEN  in  the  eleventh  century.    His  son, 

FbIEDBICH    von    HTAURlf,    or    HOHENBTAUFEN, 

was  distinguished  for  his  valor  and  military 
talents,  hereafter  the  family  rose  rapidly. 
Finally  one  of  its  members,  OcnnuD,  Dukb  or 
Fbanoonia,  succeeded  in  being  elected  em- 
peror, and  the  family  held  the  dignity  for 
more  than  a  centurv  in  the  persons  of  Con- 
bad  III,  1138-62;  Fbeobbick  I.  Babbabosba, 
1152-90;  Henbt  VI,  1190-97;  Phiup,  1197- 
1203;  Fbedebiok  II,  1212-60;  Conbao  IV, 
1250-52.  These  men  were  conspicuous  for 
vigor  and  energv,  tending  toward  despotism, 
but  generally  allied  with  magnanimity  and 
many  brilliant  qualities.  The  most  prominent 
feature  of  their  reign  waa  their  perpetual  con- 
test with  the  Guelphs  and  the  popea,  during 
which,  however,  the  poetry  and  art  of  German 
chivalry  reached  their  highcHt  perfectimi. 

HohensoUem  (h6'en-ts6l-«m),  princely  fam- 
ily of  Ciermany,  from  which  the  present  im- 
perial dynastv  is  descended;  traces  its  histoiy 
from  Tlmssilo  of  Hurchhardinger,  who  w 
thought  to  have  built  the  ("sHtle  of  Zollem. 
near  Hecliingen,  about  the  bc^nnlng  of  the 
ninth  century.  The  family  divided  Into  the 
Franconian  and  Suabian  branches  abt.  1106; 
the  Suabian  line  into  the  Hohenxollem-Hech- 
ingen  and  Hohensollem-Sigmaringen  branches, 
1576.  Ik>th  were  raiMHl  to  princely  rank  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  male  line  of 
UohenBoUem-Hechingen  became  eBtinct,  I860, 
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lU)th  lin«*s  had  pn»viou»ly  (1H40)  ceded  their 
sovfn-ijrnty  to  PruHMiii.  To  the  youuj^cr  line, 
the  Fruneoiiiun,  bi'h>n^ed  AlUTt  of  linindeii- 
bur^,  who  was  acknowledged  Duke  of  Prussia, 
1525. 

Hoheniollern,  territory  of  SW.  Germany, 
since  1850  an  administrative  division  of  Prus- 
sia, but  previously  forming  two  independent 
principalities,  H*ohenzoIlern-ll(H.*hingen  and 
ilohenzollern-Sigmaringen;  is  a  long  and  nar- 
row strip,  Rurroundeil  by  \V(lrtenibt»rg,  except 
on  the  SW.,  where  it  is  bounded  by  Baden; 
area,  about  440  sq.  m.;  is  watt^red  by  the 
Neekar  and  the  Diinube;  capital,  Signiaringen. 

Ho'jOy  name  of  the  most  powerful  family  in 
tJa|Kin  during  the  century,  141H)-151)0.  Suc- 
oetHling  to  the  power  of  the  Ashikaga  dynasty, 
which  had  ruleil  at  Kamakura,  the  Hojo  fam- 
ily establi^hiHl  thems<>Iv<^  at  Odawara,  24  m. 
to  the  \V.  The  capture  of  this  castle  by 
Hideyoshi.  1590,  overthrew  their  |)owfr,  and 
Yedo'  (Tokvo)  U'canie  the  new  military  cap- 
iUl. 

Holbein  (hoPbln).  Hans  (the  Elder),  1460- 
1524;  Cerman  painter;  b.  Augsburg;  studiinl 
under  Sehrmgaufr.  but  soon  worked  along  orig- 
inal lines  which  plactnl  him  at  the  head  of  a 
new  sc)uM)l.  His  earlier  style  follows  the  moii- 
els  of  the  early  Flemish  school,  while  later 
works  show  the  influence  of  the  Italian  renais- 
sance, and  are  p'nerally  considcrtnl  better  than 
his  earlier  wi>rks.  S|HH"imens  of  his  lx»st  works 
are  in  the  cathedral  at  Augsburg;  others  are 
in  the  Munich  gallery,  and  in  tlie  Dominican 
church  at  Krankf(»rt  on  the  Main,  and  els«'- 
whvre.  They  includ(>  "The  Fount  of  Lifi*.** 
"At  Sebastian,"  "St.  Katherine,"  "Virgin  and 
Child."  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin."  "  Cruci- 
fixion," etc. 

Holbein,  Hans,  or  Johann  (the  VorNCFR), 
Ijetwtvn  l-ll>5  and  149S- 15-13:  German  painter; 
wrnt  to  Hasi'l  with  his  father.  Hans  the  Khler, 
a  painter.  Aht.  I52t»  he  c*»ntracte«l  an  inti- 
msu*y  with  Erasmus.  whos(>  portrait  he  paint- 
<h1.  ami  stMjn  aft4*r  vi^iitttl  England,  where  he 
pass<il  the  n-mainder  <»f  his  lif«».  H«»nry  VIII 
made  him  court  paintt'r.  He  is  distinguisheil 
AS  a  historical  and  portrait  painttT.  ami  en- 
pravfr  on  w<kk1.  As  an  engraver  he  is  chirtly 
kntiwn  bv  the  crlrhratrd  "  Dance  of  Dt-atii."  a 
wries  o{  lifty-thnv  w«>odcuts  engrav»'d  from 
his  own  drsigns.  although  it  is  s«»1ditm  found 
with  more  than  ft^rty  «»i\.  There  has  Ih'i'U 
controviT'iv  in  regard  to  tho  grnuinent'ss  of 
si)me  tif  the  wt»rks  asiTilM'd  to  Iiini,  e-ptvially 
in  n"»|MVt  to  two  piclurt's  lM>th  claiming  to  W 
originaN  and  reprt'st-nting  the  "  Ma«l<mna  of 
tin'  Huriri»mast»'r  Mfver  of  I<a*»«'l":  *)ne  of  thesi* 
i-»  in  Darmstadt,  and  tiie  othtT  in  Drestlen. 

Hol'berg,  Ludvig,  1084  1754:  Norwegian  .iu- 
tlior:  b.  iMTgi-n:  tra\«'hil  in  llollanii.  France, 
and  N.  lt.il\  :  was.  17 W.  ap{Niintfd  profrsM>r 
at  tlir  I'niv.  of  Co]H'nhau»i'n :  aciMinuilatttl  trrrat 
\\»'altli.  which  he  iHijUcatluHl  ti>  an  inluiMtiiuial 
institution,  tlu*  Acaili-iny  of  S»rr»:  rrcatnl 
luri'ii.  1747.  His  Miund.  praitii-al  ith»as.  and 
rli'.ir.  -•'liil  HM^Mmini:.  *>Uotainfd  !iy  learning 
and    *H-.i*>oned    bv   humor,   mad*'    his   works   on 
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history,  "  EcclefliaRtioml  History."  "  llimtun-  of 
l>enmark,"  **  Jewish  History,"  "  Liv«^  of  hrmi 
Men  and  Women,"  and  on  philosophy.  "  Kpiv 
ties  and  Moral  Meditations/'  a  most  iDriuratul 
elenM>nt  in  the  Danish  civilization. 

HoPiday,  literally,  a  holy  day;  that  i«.  a 
day  set  apart  to  holy  or  religious  uses  and  u\f 
scr\aiices.  and  hence  any  day  set  apart  f'^r 
relaxatitm  or  exemption  from  the  onliiurr 
cartas  and  toil  of  life,  either  in  commemoration 
of  some  event  or  for  ph^asure  and  rfjoieiztf: 
and  hence,  in  law,  any  day  on  which  oDe  ^r 
more  U>gal  obligations,  as  attendance  u{pm 
court,  service  of  notices,  protesting  of  in>t«. 
etc.,  are  remitted.  Such  days  are  calltd  hnl 
h(didays.  Though  in  the  wide  sense  of  the 
term  Sunday  is  a  legal  holiday,  the  law  vith 
regard  to  contracts  and  the  perfornian<*  of 
judicial  ami  ministerial  duti«>s  is  ditfernnt  Inm 
that  of  other  ludidays.  In  gi*neral,  all  wurki 
except  tho>e  of  "  necessity  and  nn-rcy  "  are  il- 
legal on  Sunday  in  l)oth  'the  -t*.  S.  and  tlrrai 
Britain.  \Vhi*n  a  note  falls  due  on  Sunday  it 
is  payable  on  the  following  Monday. 

Holidays  other  than  Sunday  are  entirely 
statutory,  and  all  acts  are  valiJ,  whether  judi- 
cial or  otherwise,  unless  expri-ssly  or  by  we- 
essary  implication  declannl  invalid  in  the  cn^- 
ating  statute.  In  the  case  of  these  holiiiay* 
a  note  falling  due  upon  them  is  payablt>  upi-o 
the  day  previous  unless  otherwise  provid«*<l  in 
the  statute,  either  expressly  or  by  n«'e«^-'arT 
implication.  Persons  cannot  be  compelled  to 
att<'nd  to  legal  business  uiK)n  a  legal  holiday. 
An  employe  who  is  hiretl  by  the  week,  month, 
or  year,  who  works  on  a  general  legal  holiday 
at  his  employer's  re<iu(*st,  can  rectiver  e\tr* 
rt>muneration :  but  a  day  declared  a  legal  h<di- 
day  for  kinking  purposes,  or  the  like,  iti  D<>t 
thereby  made  a  general  legal  holiday.  The 
legjil  holidays  l)esides  Sundays  in  the  I".  S. 
are  the  Fourth  of  July  (obsiprved  in  all  the 
states),  and  generally  Christmas,  Thank«iriv- 
ing  D:iy  (ap|K)inted  by  the  President  and  the 
g«»vt'rm»rs).  New  Year's  Day,  Washington'* 
birthday.  Decoration  Day.  I^bor  Day,  and  the 
general  ehn-tion  days.  B«^id«*s  these  spr\*ial 
days  or  parts  of  days  may  be  made  holiday*: 
thus  in  New  York  Saturday  is  a  bank  lulf 
holiday. 

In  England  the  office  holidays  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  (ioo*!  Friday,  Monday  and  Tut-**iay 
in  Ea>t«T  w«M'k.  Whit-'.Mondav,  ChriAtma<«  IHy 
and  the  next  following  working  day.  and  d^y* 
npiH>inte<l  by  proclamation  for  fasting,  thankV 
giving,  and  humiliation.  The  bank  holiday* 
an\  in  England  and  Ireland,  Easter  MontUy. 
the  Monday  in  Whitsun  week,  the  first  Mid- 
day in  August,  and  D»*c«'mber  26th  for.  if  Ihia 
1h'  a  Sunday,  the  day  following)  :  in  SoitUnd. 
New  Year's*  D:iy,  Christmas  Day  (or.  if  eiilier 
l»e  a  Sunday,  the  day  following),  Cood  Friday, 
tlie  fir-^t  Monday  of  May,  and  the  first  Mnii- 
ilay  of  August. 

Holland,  Josiah  Gilbert,  ISHM^l;  American 
phyoji'lan  and  author:  b.  B«dehertown.  Ma««.: 
prartiiiMl  medicine  thn»e  years;  was  ( l!U^06l 
I'ditorially  (^mm^'tcd  wit)i  the  Springfield  Re- 
fuf'Urfin,   and.    HTO,   lM*eame    fnlitor   of    firrih- 

rs  Mimthly^  New  York.     Uia  worka,  aome  of 


publiftht'd  under  the  name  of  "  Timothy 
pb,"  include  a  **  HiHtory  of  W'eBlern 
rcbust^tta,"  "  The  liny  Path/'  a  novel ; 
ers  to  the  Yoiin^/*  "*  15 i tier  8\vi"i^t/'  a 
I  "  Gold  Foil,"  "  Miss  Gilberts  Ciireer/' 
el ;  **  Lei^soos  in  Life,"  *'  Letters  to  the 
S8,"  **  Plain  Tiilk  on  Familiar  Subjects/' 
of  Lineoln,'*  '*  Kathrina,"  a  popiii;  *'  The 
la  Prophecy/*  "  Arthur  Bonnieastle/' 
nered  Sheaves,"  poems ;  *'  The  Miatress  of 
lanse,'*  and  "  Nichola»  Minturn." 

land.    See  Netherlands. 

Iat,  Wenxel,  1607-77;  Bohemian  engrair- 
,  Prague;  settled  in  U>ndou  abt,  \i\M, 
Keciited  portraits  of  the  royal  family,  and 
of  twonty-eight  plates  of  f*?mrtl«  eostumi^, 
fed  **  OrnatUfi  Muliehris  ATi^licuiiua/'  IJn- 
le  commonwealth  be  sutTered  a  whort  1m- 
Lment,  and  lived  several  years  in  Antwerp, 
ling  1*152.  lie  enj^raved  lbjlbt*in*s  ''  Danee 
»th*"  and  other  works  of  the  old  masters, 
>rints  niiniU^red  nearly  2,400, 

'lyi  specicft  of  various  shrubs  and  small 
chieliy  of  the  genua  Itex  and  family 
pa?.  Tney  are  mostly  evergreens,  with 
freen  leaves  and  red  t>erries.  The  typical 
IB  IB  /.  aquifolium,  the  European  holly, 
k  leftves  are  so  highly  prized  for  Christ- 
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ations.  Its  bark  yields  bird  lime, 
nedieinal  power^^.  The  tinest  Amer- 
ces is  tlie  /.  ojMica^  a  sTnall  trtn?,  uned 
In  Christmas  deeoration^,  but  its  appear- 
\a  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  former  spe- 
The  wood  of  both  the  aliove  species  is 
Imrd  and  white,  and  is  used  by  turnerB, 
trs»  and  enrvers. 

tlyliock,  Hock,  or  Mallow,  so  called  be- 
fiaid  to  have  lieen  imported  from  the 
LiOnd ;  biennial  plant  of  the  genus 
Pd.  {A,  rosea,  ftcifolia^  chijiensisjt  t*'!  ^^^ 
I  herl>s,  niueh  cultivated  in  gardens  for 
flowers,  of  which  there  are  many  varie- 
iingle  and  double*  The  culture  of  these 
I  for  forage  purfioses  has  been  proposeti. 


HOLOTIIURIAN 

Tlie  Btalka  abound   in  a  fiber  whieb   may   be 
utilized  as  paper  >itoek. 

Horman,  Wdliam  Steele,  1822-97;  American 
juriwt;  b*  DeurlMjrn  Co.^  lud. ;  practiced  law  at 
Aurora,  Ind, ;  judge  of  the  Probate  Court, 
184x'i-4tJ;  proftiecuting  attorney,  1847-49;  mem- 
ber  of  the  Indiana^  legislature,  and  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  1852-56;  mend)er 
of  Congress,  185ft-65,  1857-77,  18S1-95,  and 
1897  till  death;  was  known  as  "The  Great 
Objector "  and  '*  The  Watchdog  of  the  Treas- 
ury'," because  be  Rtrenuously  objected  to  what 
he  couf^idered  extravagtint  appropriations. 

Holmes,  Augusta  Mary  Anne,  1847-1903; 
French  composer;  b.  Paris;  compositions  in- 
clude an  opera,  **  Hero  and  lv<^auder  ** ;  a  psalm, 
■*  In  Exiiu  Israel*';  a  sympliony*  **  Orlamlo 
Furioso"j  a  symphony,  '*  Luti-ee,"  which 
grained  a  prir-e  at  a  competition;  a  symphony, 
**  Lcii  Argonauts**;  a  symphonic  poem,  '*  Ir- 
lande**;  another,  **Pologuc";  and  a  symphooic 
ode  with  choruses,  "  Ludua  pro  Patria/'  >She 
also  wrote  the  text  of  her  vocal   ccimpositions. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell^  1809-94;  American 
physician  and  author;  h.  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
bi'came  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Physiolog)'  in 
Dortniouth  College,  1838,  and  in  Harvard, 
1847.  In  1830  he  published  the  first  collected 
edition  of  his  poems.  In  the  Atitmtic  Munthly 
(Boston,  1857)  he  began  a  .sCTies  of  article*! 
under  the  title  of  '*  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table,"  which  were  followed  by  **  The  Pro* 
fesj^or  at  the  Breakfast  Table,"  and,  1872,  liy 
"  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table/*  As  a 
writer  of  songs  and  lyric^s,  both  humorous  and 
serious,  Dr.  Holmes  stands  in  the  first  rank- 
He  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  researches 
in  auscultation  and  microscopy.  In  I8:i8  he 
publislied  three  *'  Boylston  Prize  Disserta- 
tions *' ;  1842,  **  Lectures  on  Homeopathy  and 
its  Kindred  IMiisions  " ;  and,  1848,  a  "Report 
on  Medical  Literature."  His  later  works  in- 
clude **  Currents  and  Counter  currents  in  Med- 
ical Science,"  "  Elsie  Venner,  a  Romance  of 
Destiny,"  **  Songs  in  Many  Keys,"  '*  Soundings 
from  the  Atlantic,"  "  The  Guardian  Angel/' 
"  Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals,"  *'  Songs 
of  Many  Seasons,"  "  A  Mortal  Antipathy," 
**  One  Hundred  Days  in  Europe,"  *'  Before  the 
Curfew^/*  and  **  Over  the  Teacups." 

Holothu'rian,  one  of  the  class  Holothuroidcaj 
a  group  of  Echinoderni.s  coiiiniouly  known  as 
*'  sea  cucumbers/'  in  allusion  to  the  cncimiher- 
shaped  body.  They  are  characterized  by  hav- 
ing the  boily  drawn  out  in  a  worm  like  man- 
ner, the  mouth  and  vent  tieing  at  opposite 
ends.  In  most  forms  the  skin  is  leathery,  and 
the  calcareous  plates,  so  characteristic  of  other 
Kehincxierms,  are  entirely  concealed  in  the  in- 
tegument. Only  in  a  few  ca-ses  do  they  form 
conspicuous  plates  on  the  outside*  In  many 
these  plates  are  microscopic,  and  sometimes 
they  are  strangely  regular  and  IwautifuL  form- 
ing favorite  objects  for  mieroscopists.  The 
Holothurians  are  without  teeth,  and  the  mud 
or  coral  sand  on  which  they  feed  is  forced  into 
the  mouth  by  means  of  the  tentacles  which 
surround  that  opening.  The  intestine  is  either 
straight  or  curiously  looped  within  the  bodr. 
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So  loiui*  cfiAffi  mf^a«urinp;  forty  times  the  length 
€ti  the  Aiaimii].  Fi<w  Appcie^  tm\*«  any  economic 
iniportuncG*     In  the  l*^iiatcm  tscns  certain  ape- 
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Bugler/*  MOka  a  eollrction  of  war  pKM*mH; 


Holst«  Htrmann  Eduard  von,  IMl-lIMH; 
Ami*Hcjkn  KiatariAii;  h.  hVllin*  Livonia  i  in  Hi^il 
M^ttltnl  in  St,  iViorHbiirg,  but»  hnvitix  pulili^htnl 
m  pftinphM  diflpIiniNing  to  tho  RtUHiiati  Uavt,, 
|«Bffr»Upd  to  the  I'.  H. ;  WM  afipoiaiid  pn 
fsnor  «t  Htmsttbtir^  Univ«.  1872»  Mid,  two  ^i'ui^ 
Utcr,  of  MiJiirru  History  Ht  Freiburg;  mfUn- 
unfit H  n?viHitj*il  thp  I'.  S.,  Irctured  At  Johns* 
llopkinA  Univ..  and  whh  t*n>f.  of  History  at 
the  Vn'\r  of  f^himgo,  1«»2-1000;  chief  work*. 
••Tl*  i»iil   and    roUtical    Hiitor>'   of 

Uir  "•   and   **  The   Coni!»titutional 

Im%  ut  tiic  i.ui»<pd  8l»i«a  of  Amerk*.*' 

H«lfUiB  (Wsttah  dveiij  wbk&  forma  put 
ol  Ifc*  PtOMiaii  pvorijKV  of  8chleiiwig  llolatein ; 
btiPilMt  tbo  Daltk  aad  the  Uennaii  tkvao.  and 
IntMOl  tkt  BIba  and  the  Kider.  which  aep- 
wnMm  H  fVfMilvety  from  Hanover  and 
Ottliamh:  7W  imrwg  of  eatUa  and  tha  pro- 
§mMm  «f  tati«r  mi  dwm.  tofitbar  wilH 
i^rikiillttfv,  ara  Um  twOa  bnuclMa  of  iodualfy. 

Boltii  (Mru)«  KAft  voo,  1798-1^0;  Q^smiAii 
i  ^uH  aad  BOfidki:  lik  BreaUiui  a^Mit  hia  Ilia  m 
Lfttt  a«1or«  fiwify  wrretAfy*  oMOMt*^.  «l«*2  ' 
MM^  isehadJM  ''  TW  Old  .  _ 
**TW  Ti«Ki£  at  Barlin*': 
.  -Tba  Vi^Sbnd."  «id  •*»< 
aftd  aewral  tolumoa  ol  poe 

^  inlAati   li.    nMtm.  __ 

'flrwi'AWiia  ly  w 
U    Si 
ttf 


HotionitnuAN  (CLAnoDAcnfxtr*  douolitm). 

oka  ara  taken  in  Urpii  quantitien.  dried  in  the 
■un,  nnd  »fnt  to  China*  wht'r*\  under  the  name  | 
trrpanp*  they  are  u***«|    for   miup. 

Holofemea  (hAl*d«f^r'nC*x).    8w5  Jitdith. 

Holstp  Hans  Peter,  1811-03;  Baniah  {loet  and 
nn%i*1i-«t;  h.  Vn\Hni\my^tii  wiis  made  fumuuit  by 
hia  **  Menuiriiil  Ptiem  on  Frederick  VI";  pub- 
liMhf^l  A  v<tluitii<  of  poeRMf  **  At  Home  and 
urn     VPmc)^     "Tlie     Little 

^  .    alao 

wrot4^  aeveral  i»uiidief»  and  vaudcvilK*?!. 


Holy    AlU'anco,    mmpaet    eiitared   i>ta  it 
Paris,  September  26.    l4l5,  by  tba 
of    RuMAiA,    AnAtriu,   and    Pniaaia,  I 
wurd!4   joined    by   the   other    Ruropiaa  BBvtni 
with   the  exeoption  af  Great  Britata,  YvHsiy* 
and  the  pop**,  iind  publiisbrd  Febniaiy  t,  HH. 
Its  design  wha  to  exriude  all   n¥*mhen  cf  t^ 
liitnMpnrte  fiimily  from  the  thronei  at 
fMrtvtr;    to   express  the   intention  of  tbi 
tti'titi^  pouerH  to   live  t^»j;ethi*r  ia  CbriitiK 
UiiTitiniiy;  and  to  indi       ''      y^AopI*  fa  bi^kfil 
daily   fultillnient  of   •  dutko}  bol  n- 

der  the  contronin^  lu..... ... ,    of  Matlevib  ft 

bi*eame  an  instrument  for  the  nuwftmkm  «l 
lihcniliam  in  Europe.  Aft4T  the  dafns  «if 
Aix- la-Chapel le  its  policy  bacamo  cbtftf 
marked*  and  wa^  illuHtmti'd  ill  tbo  Mfimm 
of  Lai  bach,  Troppan,  and  Verona,  wwk  t^ 
Hulted  in  armed  intervention  in  tba  a&bi «( 
Italy  and  Spain. 

Holy  Brotb'erhood.    Soe  HntCATrxOa 


snfl 


Holy  Coat  of  Tre^et^  Tbe, 
in  the  C^ithedral  of  Trevea.   in  i}fnmnj,  i 
suppoaed  by  many  Boftian  Cntluiliea  to  bt  tM 

I  veritable  aeamleaa  garment  which  was  irof»  hf 
Christ  at  hia  erueifixion.  and  for  wUA  tht 
noidien  cast  lot*.  T\te  chureh  ntithr^ritioi  ol 
Treves  maintain  that  it  ha»  l^  ir  [ 

^e^Mon  sincf  the  early  part  fii  th  < 

tury,    when    the    Empreas    Hi»iena    i*nw 
there    from    the    Eaat.      FraqiuttI 

I  are  made  to  thia  alurine.    " 

is    CXp(N>Mid. 

Holy  Commita'ioo.    8m  SDniiunsT. 

Holy  Cross,  Consregi'tlM  of  tbn,  h,..— ■■ 
of  regular  clcrkA.  foutided  t»y  th#  Abll#  MonM» 
IHIH,  r\mr  preM?ot  nila  wa«  appropad,  l«K 
in  wbicb  year  the  Bratborbood  of  M.  Jtm^ 
waa  margrd  into  thia  muffnuittMi  tlay 
were  intfoduiml  into  tba  U.  ^ 

la  m  oongi^gnlkn  of  Ounom 
Holv  Croaa   (anciently  called 
in    EngUodK   founded 
121 L      Tbay    bate    a 
et>n«|^  at   Wm 

Wi».^  and   are .. 

oua  in  oontiiMit&l  Kti- 
rtipe;  are  onlldl  dm- 
akre  and  Oo«i  Bmt^ 
era. 

B0I7  Cnm^  8trt«f- 

^»0d   of   tbtb   anaocia- 

tMMi  founded  inu  by 

•I 

-.        TW 

18S7*  Tbera  are  twa 
<»rdare  of  Dnneblar* 
t4  ib#  Crroaa  nnd  om 
of  Siotiire  ad  Um  C^oaa* 
indtpMiam  of  tba 
abo««. 


atertown. 


LY  GHOST 


sly  resembles  n  bird  with  eiqmnded  wingfi. 
is  veneratwi  iu  itji  njitive  regions  aja  tbe 
nboi  of  the  Holy  Dove. 

Holy  Ghost,  Or'der  of  the  (Roman  Catholic). 

il  >     Order     at    firnt    t'onsiHtiiig    of     liosprtal 

BnighU   of   St.   Augustine;    was   founded    1178 

^vGuido  of  Mont^M^llier,  ami  in  part  removed 

B  Home,  1204,  receiving  the  hospital  in  Sasaiu. 

Here  they  been  me  in  part  canons«  regular,  and 

wter  many  viciMiiitudeH  the  knightly  braneh  of 

the  order  eeafted,   ITtK),  to  exiat.     In   l'i54  the 

Hcwpitallerti    of     the     Holy    Gho8t,    a    secullkr 

branch  of   the  alcove,  were  orf^inizedt  eoiitain- 

io^    both    brethren    und    sinters.     The    latti^r, 

colled   White   Sisters,   are  still   numerous  and 

ictive.     With  them  became  connected  another 

8ii)terhood  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  establiahed  1212. 

(2)  Another  congregation  of  canons  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  cunnrnied,  1588.  (3)  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Ghost,  founded  by 
Claude  Desplaces  in  Paris,  1703.  unittnl,  1H4S, 
with  the  Congregation  of  the  Inuntieulate  Heart 
of  Mar5%  founded,  IH41,  by  FranQois  Marie 
Paul  Libennann.  It  carrier  on  works  epecially 
muong  the  blacks  in  Africa. 

Holy  Grail.    See  Sanqbeal. 

Hol'yhead,  seaport  of  N.  Wales;  on  an  in- 
land  of  the  same  name;  connected  with  the 
main  portion  of  Anglesea  by  a  huge  caui^eway 
mnd  a  bridge;  m  m,  K.  of  Dublin/  Shipbuild- 
ing and  rope  making  are  carried  on.  Holy- 
head is  most  notable  for  the  breakwater  by 
which  harbor  accommodation  is  provided  for 
the  packet  service  betwet»n  Kugland  and  Ire- 
land, and  at  the  same  time  an  important  bar- 
bor  of  refuge  is  constituted.  Pop.  (lOOl^ 
10,079. 

Holy  In'iioceiits'  Day.    Bee  Innocents'  Day. 

Holy  fslandy  or  Lindisfame',  island,  2  m.  off 
the  coast  of  Northumberland,  England;  can 
be  reached  at  low  tide  by  walking  across  the 
uneofvered  sands;  became  a  bi»<h(ip's  sec,  035, 
and  was  the  episcopal  seat  of  St.  Cuthbert. 
Holy  Island  is  a  favorite  bathing  place,  and 
ita  old  castJe  and  mined  abbey  are  interesting 
objects. 

Holy  Land.    See  PALE0TEKE, 

Holy  League,  name  applied  to  eeveral  alli- 
ances of  llui*>pt>an  princes  for  war  or  defen^ie. 
(I)  That  of  ]:>ll,  between  the  pope,  Julius  II, 
Spain,  nnd  Venice,  to  expel  the  French  from 
Italy.  It  IfL^tcd  till  the  Truce  of  Orthca 
(1513).  (2)  That  of  Nuremberg  (1538)  be* 
tween  Charles  V  and  the  CathoJic  princes  of 
Germany    against   the   League   of   Schraalkald. 

(3)  That  of  1571.  of  the  pope,  Venice,  and 
8patQ  against  the  Turks.  (4)  The  league  en- 
tered into,  157 ti,  at  P^ronne,  by  the  heads  of 
the  Catholic  party  in  France,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Guise,  for  resistance  to  the  spread  of 
Protestantism  and  op|K>sition  to  the  succession 
of  the  Calviniwtic  princes  to  the  French  throne. 
The  league  was  anything  but  hi>ly,  either  in 
purpose  or  in  proceedings,  and  it  led  to  the 
renewal  of  the  bloody  civil  wars,  which  were 
not  ended  until   1590,  when  Henry   IV  of  Ka- 
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varre  won  the  battle  of  Ivry  against  the  forces 
of  the  league  under  the  Duke  of  Mayenne.  ^5) 
That  of  lOUlJ  between  the  pope  and  the  Cath- 
olic states  of  Suabia  and  Bavaria.  (G)  That 
of  ltV84,  Poland,  Germany,  and  Venice  against 
the  Turks. 

Holyo&ke  (hcrydk),  Oeorge  Jacob.  1817- 
11*06;  English  social  and  religious  reformer; 
b.  Birmingham;  after  teaching,  lecturing,  and 
engaging  in  journalism,  became  one  of  Robert 
Owen's  "social  miHsiontiric**  **  at  Sheffield; 
soon  after,  Owen's  second  lieutenant,  and  wiis 
the  principal  exponent  of  bis  movement,  and 
its  principal  historian;  was  imprisoniHl  for 
blasphemy,  1841;  became  active  in  advocating 
cooperation  and  in  founding  secular  societies; 
was  president  of  the  Ix»ndon  Secular  Society 
until  1858;  edited  The  Reamncr^  and  The  ^tw 
Moral  World;  published  *' History  of  Cooper- 
ation/* **  Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator's  Life," 
etc. 

Holy  Office.    See  Inquisitiopt. 

Horyoke,  city  in  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.;  on 
the  t'onneetieut  Kiver;  8  m.  N.  of  Springfield; 
is  widely  noted  for  its  great  water-jxiwer  sys- 
tem, embracing  a  dam  1,000  ft.  long  in  the 
river,  a  series  of  distributing  canals,  and 
powerful  turbines,  which  supplies  nearly  all 
t>f  its  extensive  mills.  The  distinctive  indus- 
try is  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  many 
grades  >ind  forms;  others  are  cotton  nnd  wool- 
en goods,  fountiry  and  maehineshop  products, 
automobiles^  turbines,  steam  engines,  carriagi*s 
and  wagons.  The  U.  8.  census  of  1S>05  re- 
ported 170  factory -system  manufacturing 
|j|.ints,  operated  on  n  capital  of  $37,150,103^ 
and  having  a  eombintHl  output  valued  at  $30,- 
731,332.      Pop.    (1905)    40,034. 

Holyoke,  Mt.,  steep,  narrow  ridge  of  green- 
stone trap  in  Hampshire  Co.,  Maas.,  separat- 
ing the  towns  of  Had  ley  and  Amherst  on  tho 
N.  from  S.  Hadley  and  Granby  on  the  8,;  is 
7  ra.  long,  and  terminates  in  Bel  chert  own  on 
the  E.  its  W.  extremity  is  separated  from 
Mt.  Torn  by  a  cleft  through  which  the  Con- 
necticut River  Hows.  The  highest  point  is 
1,120  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Holy    Rood,   or   True    Cross,   the   cross   on 

which  Jesus  was  crueitied,  discovered  by  St. 
Helena,  mother  of  tlie  Emperor  ConstantinCf 
in  Jerusalem,  320,  or,  according  to  £usebius, 
328,  in  a  cave  over  which  has  since  been  built 
the  Church  of  the  Hc»ly  Sepuleher.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  tomb  of  Jesus  had  Is^en  tradition^ 
ally  identified  from  the  earliest  times.  In  re- 
moving the  structures  that  had  bet»n  plac*»d 
over  it  at  various  times,  the  workmen,  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for  a  church  to  be  erected  by 
Constant  in  e,  came  upon  a  cave  in  which  three 
crosses  were  found  lying  together.  The  true 
cro«s  was  identified  by  the  fact  that  its  touch 
miraculoufily  healed  a  woman  who  had  been 
seriously  ill  for  years,  and  raised  to  life  a 
dead  man,  ofter  the  other  two  crosses  had  been 
inefTectually  tried.  The  title  of  the  cross  of 
Jesus  was  found  at  the  same  time,  and  aLso 
the  four  nails.  Two  of  them  are  said  to  have 
lieen  used  by  Conatantine  in  his  bridle,  and 
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another  in  the  head  of  hfl^HBb  while  the 
fourth,  dropped  by  Hi^'lcna  Wm^S  sea  on  her 
rrttim  voyrtjifo,  cahncd  n  8torm  which  wum  then 
raging,  Tho  story  of  the  finding  of  tht*  true 
cros^,  orijL^iriaHy  ttdd  by  Eu^biuM,  id  substan- 
tiatod  by  St.  Cyril  of  Joru>*al«*ni»  81.  Ambrose, 
ThtHiphanes,  Nipephorus*  Ciilixtua,  Euttniuii, 
and  others,  mo8l  of  vvboru  were  contotuporarit'At 
and  nont*  of  whom  art5  M'pnrat^  by  itiure  tliiin 
a  g«>nerutii>n  or  two  from  the  evtrntn  rebiUni. 

Tht*  true  croHS  wh»  prei*ert'(Hi  in  the  church 
built  by  ConHtantine  over  the  site  of  the  holy 
seputeher^  which  waa  dedicate  in  3li5.  Ftirt 
of  the  cross,  however,  was  acnt  by  his  mother 
to  Constantine  in  Constantinople.  The  title 
WM  »ent  to  Hornet  and  preserved  there  in  the 
bftsitica  of  Hanta  Croce  in  GeruBalemme,  spe- 
cially erected  for  the  purpose  by  Constantine 
in  331,  This  relic  in  aIiH  shown  to  the  faith- 
ful  on  Easter  Sunday,  There  is  a  gooil  record, 
however,  of  all  the  churche*  throughout  the 
world,  more  than  100  in  numb*»r,  in  which  por- 
tions of  the  tru»*  croHs  are  preserveil.  Cart*ful 
estimation  of  tlie  quantity  of  wood  *howa  that 
these  are  much  le^is  than  the  original  cross 
of  the  Savior  mnat  have  contained. 

Holyrood,  Pal'ace  and  At'bey  of,  in  Edin- 
burgh at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  old  towu^  at 
the  foot  tif  the  Canougitte,  Tlie  palace  iji  a 
large  (|nadningular  building  of  hewn  stone 
with  a  court  williin.  It  was  tho  former  re^i- 
denei^  of  the  kings.  Charles  X  of  France,  after 
his  flight  in  1830,  resided  there  for  some  time. 
Within  the  palace  are  the  modemized  royal 
afiaKments  and  the  rooms  associated  with  the 
event  ft  in  the  reign  of  Mary  Qu«en  of  Scotii; 
nttu»  a  gallery  containing  mythical  portraiU  of 
Scottish  sovereigns.  Adjoining  the  palace  are 
the  ruins  of  the  abbey  founded  in  1128,  which 
oontitins  the  ashes  of  numerous  members  of  the 
Scotch  royalty* 

Holy  SAY'ior,  Or'der  of  the.    See  Bmidoxt, 

Sai.nt. 

Holy  Sep'tUcber,  tomb  in  which  Christ  Uj, 
It  was  bewii  out  of  a  rock  in  a  garden  in  the 
place  of  the  crucifixion,  just  outside  the  walls 
of  .lerusmlem.  In  the  opinion  of  many  the  spot 
has  not  yet  been  IdentifietK  and  never  will  be. 
The  traaitioiiAl  site,  fljced  upon  early  in  the 
fourth  century,  ia  m  cave  now  inclosed  in  mar- 
ble within  the  pile  of  bnilding^  knoxft'n  as  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Hepulcher,  The  edifice 
WmiAlaa  chapels  for  Greeks,  Ijitins,  and  At* 
IWMiiaiii,  with  umaller  apartments  for  Copts^ 
JMoMtM)  and  3daronit4». 

Holy  SepulchcT,  Or'der  of  the,  (1)  CAifoxa 
Hf,uri.^B  \su  VkTioSKnnKiA  or  (AugustiniAn), 
foundtni  at  Jerusolrm,  1(»1MI  or  IIU.  Th*»y 
aprttad  throti  »  ■  ♦  i  .,....,.  jjj^  cAnoiia  oc«aed 
to  exist  in  ^  h  oentanr,  but  there 

mf*  atill   nnr  m   aeeliunaii   tmd    in- 

struct childrm*  {ti  K?«i«JiiTS  or  Ti«  Holy 
BETUEjCHEit,  fierhapa  founded  by  Alexander  111, 
and  still  found  in  iimall  numbers.  They  are 
appointe<l  by  thr  (lo^ie  nn  gtisrdian  father,  and 
to*  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The  I  At  In 
ratriarch  of  Jerusalem  is  ffrsnd  master.  An 
Ofder  af  ibU  naae  eaUeleil  ia  Kii4fland  from 


1174  to  the  iiriHiiHllililiiij      TW  rru 

eisrans  once  had  the  eoto  1%hl  to  iUBlfr  tkai 
runk. 

Holy  Spirit  PUnt    See  Bolt  Gnmrr  Puim. 

Holy  Thurs'day.    Sec  AaOKMSloil  OAt* 

Holy  Wa  ter,  in  the  Or^ek*  Bonui  QaMe. 
and  the  various  Oriental  cburehca,  water  trlurii 
baa  been  blessed  by  a  prieat,  ai>d  la  iiini  is 
religious  ceremonies,  lu  use  in  cbufflM  ii 
very  ancient,  and  it  is  bv  many  beliend  to  li 
derived  from  a  cuatocn  oi  the  ancient  Hsbriin^ 

Holy  Week,  last  teven  daje  of  Lent,  lb 
wiH'k  bc^fore  Easter,  |io|iularly  known  ill  eoe^ 
tinental  Europe  as  Htttl  WeeJb— oftcA  mM 
I^mfion  Week,  but  that  name  is  alttci  giffe  t» 
the  week  preceding  it;  contains  Palm  Hnadq* 
Spy  Wednesday,  Maundy  or  Uoly  Tbiiftilfi 
G^kkI  Friday,  and  Holy  Snlttrday;  ki  n  fv 
tential  season,  in  oofnaHBiontiaa  of  *"  '  '^ 
paMt^ion  and  death. 

Horywell,  town  of  FUntAhire,  N.  Wales; 
m.  NW.  of  Chester;  rncrlveii  Us  naait  inm 
the  well  of  8t.  Winifnil,  which  ia  aaid  to  bt 
the  most  copious  spring  in  Cin«t  Brltftln.  U 
itM   vicinity  are   found   tho  neheel  ml,  bttl. 


and  copper  mines  in  the  kingdom,  i 
its  manufacture  of  cotton  uid  Heimal,  Haly* 
well  has  many  establtHlimenta  for  lend  Mid  eop- 
per  smelting.    POp.   (UK) I)   2,e52» 

HomhQTg  (hdmliorkb),  town  of  eenlrml  Gw* 
many;   capital   of   the   former   landgratlain^  ' 
Hesse- Horn  burg;  8  ni*  NNW«  of   Kraii    ^ 
the  Main;    is   famous   for   its  minermi 
and  elegant  bathing  estahliihtnecite,  whi 
fore  the  closing  of  the  gambUo^  i 
attracted   more  than    10,(MK»  visitiyrs 
On  a  neighboring  hill  stands  the 
former  landgraves,   built  in   1690,   and  ftfla^ 
wnrde    several    times    enlarged*     Pop.    ( liOOl 
9,636. 

Home,   Daniel   I>im|laa»   ISSS^M; 
spiritualist;   b.  near  Ldinburgb;  wee 
by  an  aunt  who  took  him   to  the  D.  S,,' 
became   di  '         '  '    d    as   a    npirituaUjitte 
dium;   rei-i  ly    in   Kuro|»e  after    Ifl 

became  «>  The  Spiritual  At" 

London,   l^-  i«tbcd   *' Ughta  in 

owa  of  8pK::  ui";    also    two   ^% 

an  autobiographioai  ehnraeter, 

Home,  Henry.    S*t  KAiftn.  Ilr^Ri 

Home,  or  Hnme,  John,    iT^j^-lROi, 
dniniatiF^t;    \k    Ancr  ht   on   the 

verian   side  in  the  t*  <rf    1735; 

pointed  mlniHUT  at  AtWUtAtiefotd^  1741k 
\1M  hit  tragedy  of  "  Douglas  ** 
at  Edinburgh  with  great  suceoM,  but'Uke  eir 
riimntance  that  it  w*iii«  wTitt^n  bjr  m  eleinjiuen 
citused  such  a  aciuidal  that  tlnme  rw^pud  hie 
oflice,  1757.  George  Ml  gsve  tnin  m  penetan 
and  a  sineciir**  nfft^^r  ntul  t,*  o^ntimied  to  write 
tragedies-  etc,;      elM 

wrote  a  **  <  i  of  UW.** 


Homel  (hii  m^K),  town  of 
ol  ll4»hUeffi  138  n.  S.  of 
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Bosh,  Alt  affluent  of  the  Ehiieper;  has  im- 

ortiiiit  ttugjir  refineries,  ami  cjirries  on  a  brisk 
:ra4i'  in  tlie  n^^riciilt  ural    [(nnhifU  oi  llie  Hur- 

Funding    country.      Fop.    ( IHSi; )    3(J,H46. 
Homeop'atby,  «yatem  of  therapeuiie»  found- 
fed  on  the  principle  tliat  ''  like  eureA  like/'  that 
is  to  aay,  that  a  drug  in  capu.b]e  of  removing 
morbid    conditionH,    miturally    existing,    which 
«ire  ftimilar  tu  tho»e  it  is  ea|nible  of  producing. 
This  prineipie  or  law  in  therapeuties  was  first 
nouneed    by    Hippocrates    long    before    the 
Hiristian  era  as  one  of  the  metbodt*  of  apply- 
Bg  drugH  for  removing  disease,  but  owing  to 
'le    fact    that    the    knowledge   of    wliat   drugs 
ere  capable  of  producing  was  extremely  lim- 
1,  and  ala<i  that  liinpocralea  made  no  effort 
»   increase    his   knowledge   in   that   direction, 
te  application  of  the  law  soon  fell  into  dis- 
le.      It   was   rediscovered    and   announced   by 
ahnemann,    171HJ,    in    Huf eland's  Journal,   in 
paper  entitled  '*  An  Attempt  to  Find  a  New 
Principle    for    the    Discovi^ry    of    tlie    Healing 
^ower    of    MedicineM/'      Hahnemann    colh»et<*d 
nd   arranged   all   tliat  was  known  concerning 
be   positive   effwtn  of   drugB   on   the   healthy, 
'and    also    nmde   extensive    Investigations    into 
the  properties  of  new  drugs  by  experimenting 
.with    them    on    IitniHelf,    his    family^    and    hia 
lends.      Jfalinenumn    discovered,   proved,   and 
Lpplied  as  many  as  ninety-aix  remedies.     This 
niber  has  been  steadily  increased  by  his  fol- 
)wer3»   and    now   as   many   aa   nine   hundred 
niedies  are  *'  booked.*' 

The  principles  of  homeopathy  would  be  in- 
iplicahle  without  a  knowledge  of  drug  effects 
m  the  healthy,  and  at  first  &  record  of  all 
aes  of  poisoning  waA  made,  and  this  was 
»upplement<?d  by  experiments.  Thus  it  is  no- 
ticed that  aconite  produces  a  well-marked  face- 
ache  (tic  douloureax),  and  hence»  according 
to  homeopathic  principles,  will  cure  it,  pro- 
Tided  the  pain  be  similar  to  that  procliiced  by 
aconite,  as  the  disease  will  lie  rtupplanted  by  a 
passing  drug  effect  and  the  patient  cured. '  It 
ifl  neceasaj-y  to  avoid  producing  in  the  sick 
new  effects  of  the  drug,  or  adding  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disease,  and  it  is  found  that  in- 
credibly minute  quantities  of  drugs  are  capa- 
ble of  obliterating  the  symptoms  of  a  patient, 
the  more  so  as  diseased  organs  are  more  sen- 
sitive than  healthy  organs  to  drugs  which  act 
directly  upon  them.  See  Alloi^atuy;  Medi- 
cine. 

Ho^mer^  earliest  of  all  Greek  poets  whose 
Works  were  known  in  the  classical  }ieriod,  and 
aeknowledgetl  in  modem  times  to  be  the  chief 
of  all  epic  poets;  birthplace  xmknown,  though 
more  than  seven  cities,  including  Smyrna, 
Rhodes,  and  Athens,  claimed  him;  by  Herod- 
otus wofl  thought  to  have  lived  abt.  850  B.C., 
while  others  placed  hi  in  abt.  750  n.c.  Until 
the  ninett*enth  century  he  was  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  '*  Iliad  "  (The  Poem  of  Ilium), 
and  the  **  Odyssey  "  (The  Po**m  of  Odysseus), 
each  of  which  is  divided  into  twentyfour 
books.  These  are  now  believed  to  be  of  com- 
posite authorship,  but  a  certain  unity  exists, 
which  is  due  to  some  poet  who,  for  conveni- 
ence, may  be  called  Homer,  The  testimony  of 
archaeology    favors    the   view   that   the    poems 
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were  composed  perhaps  eight  or  nine  centuries 

B.C.,  although  they  may  not  have  been  in  their 
pn^sent  form  before  TOO  n.c.  tNunje  of  the  an- 
cients ascribed  to  Homer  "  Tlie  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice*'  (Batracliomyomaehia) »  sev* 
era!  poems,  and  a  collection  of  thirty -four  any 
called  hynms. 

Home  Rule,  in  general,  the  control  of  its 
own  alTairs  by  a  political  division;  sjiecifically, 
the  principle  on  which  a  strong  party  in  Brit- 
ish politics  desires  to  tlx  the  governmental 
relations  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain.  The 
movement  for  home  rule  is  the  most  recent 
form  in  which  the  Irish  political  consciousness 
has  formulated  its  protest  against  the  union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  effected  by  Pitt, 
1800,  The  formal  beginning  of  the  home-rule 
movement  dates  from  May  19,  1870,  when  an 
association  was  formed  in  Dublin  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  for  Ireland  the  right  and 
privilege  of  managing  her  own  affairs  by  a 
national  parliament,  whose  competence  should 
include  all  matters  relating  to  her  internal 
affairs,  and  control  over  Irish  resources  and 
revenues,  subject  to  the  obligation  of  paying 
a  just  proportion  of  the  imperial  expenditure, 
A  reorganization  was  effected  1873,  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Home  Rule  League, 
In  the  general  elections  of  1874  Charles  Stew*- 
art  Parnell  lM>came  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment, and  radicalized  it  and  the  party  by  put- 
ting himself  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  I^nd 
League,  1870.  in  1882  the  Irish  National 
League  was  formed.  In  1B85  tlie  Nationalists 
united  with  the  Conservativer^  in  overthrowing 
the  Gladstone  government,  and  in  the  ensuing 
elections  secured  85  out  of  the  103  Irish  seats 
and  one  from  England,  thus  obtaining  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1886  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  a  home-rule 
bill,  providing  for  a  legislative  body  to  sit  at 
Dublin  and  to  exercise  the  law-making  power 
for  Ireland  over  all  subjects  save  those  espe- 
cially reserved  for  the  imperial  Parliament, 
but  this  was  defeated.  Meantime,  1891,  those 
opposed  to  Parnell  as  a  leader  had  seceded 
from  the  National  League,  and  formed  the  Na- 
tional Federation,  In  1893  Gladstone  intro- 
duced his  second  bill,  providing  for  a  legis- 
lative  body  of  two  houses,  the  members  of  the 
upper  to  be  chosen  by  electors  having  a  prop- 
erty qualification,  giving  complete  self-govern- 
ment in  local  matters,  decreasing  the  Irish 
representation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
withholding  from  the  Irish  members  the  right 
to  vote  on  cabinet  questions.  This  passed  the 
Commons,  but  was  defeated  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  1898  an  act  providing  for  free  local 
government  for  Ireland  passed  both  houses. 

Home'steadi  borough  in  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa,; 
on  the  MoDongahela  River,  8  m.  SE.  of  Pitts* 
burgh;  contains  one  of  the  largest  steel-manu- 
facturing plants  in  the  IT.  8.;  also  tms  manu- 
factures of  glass  and  firebrick.  In  July,  18^2, 
the  borough  was  a  scene  of  a  serious  labor 
disturbance,  which  necessitated  the  calling  out 
of  the  National  Guard  of  the  state.  Ftvp. 
(I9(K))    12,554. 

Hameste&d  Lawi,  in  the  U.  8.,  legislation 
enacted   to  secure  to  some  extent  the  enjoy- 
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uif-nt  of  a  home  and  shelter  for  a  family  or 
hidixiduul  by  exoniptiii^,  under  certain  eoiidi 
tiona,  tlic*  rfsidence  m't-U|»ie<i  l>y  the  family  or 
individual  from  liubility  to  be  sfjld  fi>r  the 
puymonl  of  th*.^  deht^  of  ita  owner,  und  by  re- 
el ri<.-tin|^  hiH  ri^^Oit  of  fftff  aliocmiiou.  The 
wtird  homesteiid  in  ordinary  iwage  wignitieH 
Biniply  thi-  plnce  wht»re  the  family  resid*?a  and 
has  lia  home,  but  in  Jepxl  languuge  the  word 
had  thf  8p«*t'ial  signification  of  the  family  resi- 
dence owned  and  occupied  in  compliance  with 
oertam  statutory  regulations,  by  operation  of 
which  the  owner's  right  of  alienation  is  sub- 
jecti'd  to  certain  restraints,  and  the  propc^rty 
is  prot<'etod  by  certain  exemptionB  from  l>«»ing 
aoUl  upon  judgmi^nt  and  execution.  Ne4irly  all 
of  the  states  and  territories  have  pansed  home- 
stead laiA's,  which  vary  one  from  the  other  in 
Diftnv  of  their  provisionH,  but  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions they  have  certain  cbaracteriBtica  in 
coiriiiion. 

The  laws  of  the  stntoii  provide  In  general 
that  a  iKHTii'stviid  e\('iiiptiuti  may  Lie  claim(*d 
by  a  husband  or  otbi'r  head  of  a  family  (and 
hi  Hnnin  HtatfH  a  widow,  or,  under  c^rtjiin  cir- 
cuiiistanet^rt.  a  wifi'  |  by  ctaiminic  the  right  ac- 
ci>riHng  to  the  lUftbodH  prt*Hcrit»ed  by  statute 
— that  is,  generally  by  placing  on  record  a 
written  declaration  of  the  claim,  llie  home- 
tft^ad  must  l>e  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
claimant,  and  may  be  held  either  by  freehold* 
leasehold,  or  equit4ible  title  only.  A  teropo- 
riir>^  absence,  with  intent  to  return,  will  not 
take  away  the  homestead  exemption  right 
where  it  is  made  dependent  on  occupation.  In 
t!ie  case  of  the  extern  pt ion  lieing  claimed  by  a 
married  person,  it  eau  be  alienated  or  incum- 
bered only  by  the  joint  dei*d  or  conavnt  of 
husbtuid  and  wife,  and  after  the  death  of  the 
owner,  leaving  minor  children  surviving,  the 
alienation  or  incumbrance  is  absolutely  re- 
stricti-d  during  the  minority  of  the  children. 

The  homestead  property  remaitXH  liable  with- 
out exceptioni^  for  purchase-money  debt;  for 
state,  county,  city,  and  school  taxes;  and  gen- 
erally for  mechanics'  laborers^  and  material 
iiM»n*s  liens,  for  improvements  thereon,  and 
(with  more  numerous  exceptions)  for  other 
Ueas  by  laborers  or  mechanics,  for  fiduciary 
obljgmitofis  of  an  olTlcer,  guardian,  or  trustee, 
and  for  a  tort  of  the  owner  or  wife.  The 
amtiunt  of  propi»rty  cJtempted  varies  in  rural 
land  from  40  to  £U0  acres;  in  land  in  a  city, 
town,  or  tillage^  from  one  lot  to  an  acre,  and 
In  the  oaae  o?  one  state»  five  acres  in  small 
towns  p  it  YaHcs  in  money  value  from  $500  to 
|5«0Q0.  In  addition  to  thcso  state  laws  the 
lUerml  homestead  laws  hmvv  paroeled  out 
omtIj  fMlfOOOfOOO  MR»  to  IXMSOStOftd  settlers. 

Hmm  tlloliiMOto  were  made  to  any  dtisea  or 
DMMB  luiifl]]^  deeknd  Itia  inlaitioii  of  lioaom- 
wg  A  dtiam*  and  beinur  twsnl^-OBO,  or  tlit 
hmd  of  a  family.  Tlie  hom<<4tteada  wen  of  160 
acres,  or  !«■■«  and  full  title  was  given  after 
flft  years*  residence  and  cultivation.  Ex* 
Boldiert  aad  their  heirs  wer«  given  a  fireler* 
oaoeu  Tha  Land  was  practically  giTcn  free,  the 
only  payment  r(«iiuirVd  being  Isia  amomitliig 
to  about  $25. 


a'lcidet  the  killing  of  one  httman  boing 
1^  another.     Tho  word  **bomkid«'*  oomprt* 


hends  every  human 

criminal,   havn>      V 

Homicide,  at  • 

clajfie« — juHtiiiiii.i-  ,    -a 

From   the   first  the  sen 

involving  «ome  measur*.-  ".  ^   .,.,  ji 

ing    entirely    guiltlifjis.      Hut    thb    di 

wa»  practically  obliUTat^nl    whfn,  at  SE 

jwriod,    the    penalty    for    cxciuyitd# 

vi£.^  forfeiture  uf  giXMls,  ciw«vd  to  ba 

In  li«gal  theory,  however^  a  di&itnctioa  k 

made,  and  it  is  convenient  to  treat 

homicide  under  the  two  lietads, 

I.  Jujitifiable  HommrU  is  of  four  Virti  (tl 
Where  the  proj»er  L»Hici*r  executes  a 
in  strict  t^nformity  with  his 
an  act  is,  of  courts,  obligatory  u|ioa  tiM  sAiar 
as  a  legal  duty.  Ue  must,  howirViT,  loUov  tit 
sentence  precisely,  otherwise  the  act  im^ 
amount  to  murder.  (2)  Wh#r«<r  aa  dBe^  d 
juHtice  {or  n  prson  acting  in  bis  aidK  !•  t^ 
proptr  jierformanw  of  a  legal  act,  obUgOori 
ii)Hifi  hi  111,  kills  a  person  who  rt*»btJi  or  ffft^ 
vintM  hitn  from  executing  it.  (3)  When  ti» 
prf'vcntion  of  an  atnxnous  crime  r«fi<|»fs  tb» 
lioinicide  mnx'siuiry.  Whenever  ati^  offraie  «! 
a  fidonious  nature  is  attempted*  sucli  a*  pur 
der,  robbery,  burglary,  ar»on«  rape,  vit^  nihm 
the  oerson  whunc  life  or  property  b  iniha 
gered,  or  any  out*  wIhi  has  knowlWlge  of  IW 
intended  crime,  may  use  tvv*rf  tflori  to  ptv^ 
vent  its  commisMion,  and  causing  tlie  dMtk  td 
th«3  offender  is  justifiable  if  the  imminent  das^ 
ger  cannot  otherwise  be  avprted.  Nor  is  it 
eeiAentinl  to  his  justlfleation  to  ahow  %hmi  IIm 
crime  would  actually  bave  been  perpetimtai  il 
the  act  of  homicide  bad  not 
For  a  person  under  such  circumAtaOM  Is 
runted  in  acting  upon  a  natural 
presumption.  <4)  Killing  of  the  enemy 
ing  time  of  war  in  the  actual  proM< 
hositilities  is,  of  coiirse.  jnstiflable, 
ground  of  military  necessity. 

lU  Stfmi9Qbt0  Homioide  m  of  iwo  kimi^  (1) 
By  ndaadvwtim  cm*  aeeidant    SmIi 
is  innoe«B[t  only  when  the 
it  is  engaged  in  a  lawful  act,  willwiii 
tion   of    inflicting   injury    upoit    aaother, 
without  any  failure  to  use  proper  on 

to  pn'vent  dangiT.    If  the  act  is  unlawful,  

homicide  will  t»e  felonious*  The  lawful  aft 
resulting  in  death  may  bo  Um  ailmtnistcrlQg  nf 
reasouatilc  correction  by  a  parent  or  oSool 
teacher,  or  other  person  oocuojfiiig  m  i 
of  similar  authoHty.    But  tlia  iaiM^  Jft 


itmocwl  Ib  tlieli  a  oaao  when  tba 

the  pit^diaMBt  ia  kept  wltkin  doe  1 

like  manner,  il  t^  soma  miaifhaiire  oni»  of  i 

eral    per^ns    stwaged    aml^a^    in    atk 

M ports  should  be  killed^  bo  wbo  0( 

dciith   would  be  innoeeot      (S)    Howltldn  laj 

aelf-dif«Bsc,  or  in  protection  of  ooa*i  , 

or  wile,  ebild.  parent,  or  srnrant.    Undir  ^ 

head  ar«  not  ui9hid*d  oaaea  of  '  ^ 

feloniooa  erixmrnt  m>^  nola  ill 


jitstiflabla»  lot  only  ngnlnai 
of  attack  or  Injury  which  may' be 
as    in   eases  of  common   assault  or 
wbers  tliere  Is  no  intention  to  ooinmit  n 
The  diatinttion   is   important,  on 
the  Utrecf  l^gal  obUgatka 
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r  clasa  of  clefensive  act^s^  Ufwn  the  peraoii 
.gainst  whom  an  offense  ia  |>pr  pet  rated,  to  aeek 
avoid  cnmmitUn^  hnmicid*?.  When  any 
lony  16  attempted,  the  pernon  whose  life  or 
roperty  is  endangered  ii?  under  no  obligation 
»eek'to  avoid  the  threatened  injury  hy  usin^' 
very  pe«.ceable  means,  but  when  the  attempted 
injury  \h  not  felonious,  homicide  must  not  be 
cjomniitted  unless  all  other  available  means  are 
rst  adopted  and  fail.  Tlierefore,  in  ca.He  of 
imple  ansault,  though  the  |K'rson  assailed  may 
protect  himself  by  blows,  he  must  **  retreat  to 
the  wall,"  or  forbear  as  lon^j;  as  is  eonsistent 
with  safety,  before  he  ventures  to  kill  his  as- 
eailant. 

In  the  deienae  of  property,  retreat   is  not 
neccdsary  in  order  that  the  homicide  may  be 
^—excused    (or   justified),   since    that    would    be 
^■yielding  the  property  without  attempting  pro- 
^M  tection ;    but  the   wrongdoer  must  first  he  re- 
quested to  depart  or  t^j  refrain  from  interfer- 
ing   with    gornls    before   force    ia    applied,    and 
■  even  then  the  trespasser  must  not  be  killed  or 
maimed  unless  his  persistenee  makes  sucli  ac- 
tion tiecessary.     In  the  U.  S,  €  rimes  are  gen^ 
erally   defined   by   statute,   and   the   principles 

•   relating  to  homicide  Imve  thus  received  vari- 
ous, but  rarely  substantial,  modifications. 
For  felonious  homicide,  see  Manslaughter? 

MUBUEB. 

Homilet'ics,  flcicnce  which  treats  of  the  struc- 
ture, composition,  and  delivery  of  a  sermon. 
The  word  homiietics  was  first  used  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For  a  long 
while    it    was    considered    as    the    synonym    of 

»**  sacred  rhetoric."  Ilomiletics  presupposes 
iMith  logic  and  rhetoric,  and  builds  its  system 
on  them,  applying  their  principles  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  pulpiL  The  sermon  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  orations  both  by  its 
subject  and  its  object;  it  findfl  its  motii**?,  its 
authority,  its  materials,  and  its  end  in  the 
Word  of  God;  it  speaks  of  and  for  God  t^j 
men;  and  it  aims  to  bring  men  to  God  in 
faith  and  love  and  service, 

Hom'ily,  familiar  and  inforraal  discourse* 
It  is  impossible  to  ditw^riiuinate  sharply  be- 
tween tW  homily  and  the  sermon  on  the  ground 
of  their  intrinsic  qualities.  It  is  customary 
to  aay  that  the  homily  is  a  more  familiar  and 
informal  discourse  than  the  sermon.  One  of 
the  early  provincial  councils  in  the  sixth  cen- 
H  tury  enjoined  that  "  if  for  any  reason  tl>e 
H  presbyter  could  not  preach,  the  deacons  should 
read  *' homilies  of  the  holy  fathers.'"  The 
homilies  were  arranged  according  to  the  fes- 
tivala  and  seasons  of  the  ecclei^tastical  year, 
and  the  passage  for  the  day  was  called  a 
pericopet  or  section.  Hence  the  use  of  homilies 
in  the  churches  came  to  tne  known  as  the  **  pcri- 
copic  Bvatem."  Each  homily  began  with  the 
words  '*  Post  ilia  verba  textua  *'  (after  these 
words  of  the  text),  and  so  these  homilies  were 
popularly  known  as  *■  postils.'*  Hence  iu  the 
Latin  of  tlie  Middle  Age  postiHare  meant  to 
preach  or  to  read  a  homily.  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI,  what  is  known  in  England  as  the 
**  First  Bf»>k  of  Homilies  "  was  prepareil  and 
published,  1547,  under  the  direction  of  Cran- 
mer.      Under    Ell/mbt^tb,    1503,    the    *' Second  I 


Book  of  noinjHes*'  was  edited  by  Jewell.  In 
both  of  these  volumes  various  preachers  are 
represented.  These  homilies  were  desigtKKl  for 
the  use  of  the  inferior  elergy  who  were  not 
qiialitied  to  make  sermons;  the  langiiage  of  the 
nrtiele  which  enjoined  their  use  requires  that 
they  may  be  read  in  churches  by  the  ministers^ 
diligently  and  distinctly,  that  they  may  be 
**  understanded  of  the  pwple/' 

Horns  (homs).  or  Hums  (htms),  the  Emesa 
of  Strabo  and  Pliny j  town  of  Syria,  in  tlw 
valley  of  the  Orontes;  1  m,  E.  of  the  river 
and  about  Kit  ni.  XE.  of  Dam«s<nis;  became  a 
Homun  colony  under  C'aracalla,  211-217  a.d., 
and  was  noted  for  its  splendid  Temple  of  the 
8un.  Here  Zenobia,  Qmvu  of  Palmyra,  was 
defeated  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  273  a.d. 
The  modern  t<n^Ti  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  has  a  population  of  about  30,1H)(J, 

Hoe'da,  city  of  Colombia,  department  of 
Tolima;  on  the  Magdalena;  700  ft.  above  the 
ftca ;  is  the  principal  river  port  of  the  Mag- 
rlalemv  and  of  the  repubiic,  antl  the  center  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  trade  with  the  interior. 
Steamers  toad  and  unload  at  Caracoli,  just 
b^low. 

Hon'do,    See  Japan. 

Hondt  (hCmt),  name  of  a  celebrated  family 
of  Flemish  engravers.  Jorsk  Hon  or  {1546k 
1*U1  h  the  founder  of  the  family,  spent  a  large 
part  of  his  time  in  England,  and  was  eete- 
brated  as  an  engraver  of  maps.  IliiiiVBT  dk 
HoxNDT,  THE  EutER  (l573-UjU>),  execut4?d  a 
series  of  144  portraits  of  artists,  mostly  Flem- 
ish, and  of  Melanchthon,  Bugenhagen,  VVycltf, 
Savonarola,  Calvin,  ami  Knox,  Henry  de 
HoNDT,  THE  YoUNOEU  (1581-1550),  engraved 
portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  William  of 
Orange,  and  a  view  of  The  Hague.  Aukahau 
HoM>T  (UI38-91)  was  ceWbrated  not  only  aa 
an  engraver,  but  also  as  a  painter  of  ani- 
mals. 

Honduras  (hj^n-d^'rds),  republic  of  Central 
America;  bounded  N.  and  NE.  by  the  Carib* 
ht'ari  Sea,  SE.  by  Nicaragua,  SW.  by  the  Bay 
of  Fonseca  ant!  Salvador,  NVV,  by  Guatemala; 
area,  46,250  *q.  m.;  nop.  1 1905)  *50CI,136;  cap- 
ital, Tegucigalpa*  Honduras  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  central  plateau.  It  lies  to  the  E.  of 
the  main  Cordillera,  and  averages  about  3,CMJ€ 
ft»  in  height  The  Cordillera  proper  runs  on 
the  whole  parallel  to  the  Pacific  coast,  at  a 
distanoe  of  abi>ut  50  m.,  but  does  not  exceed 
lO.flOO  ft.,  is  serpentine,  and  at  Comayagua, 
near  the  center  of  the  republic,  is  brokejfi  by 
a  plain  from  5  to  15  m.  broad  and  about  40 
m.  long,  called  the  plain  of  Comayagim.  The 
only  volcanoes  are  on  the  islands  in  the  Bay 
of  Fon!*eca.  From  the  Cordillera  low  ranges 
of  mountains  extend  irregularly,  especially 
toward  the  NE.  The  p>rincipal  river,  and  the 
largest  in  l/entral  America,  ia  the  one  forming 
tlie  SE,  boundary,  called  the  Wanka  in  Eng- 
lish, but  also  given  the  name  t»f  Segovia,  Coco, 
ajid  Yoro.  It  is  400  ra.  long.  Next  in  size  ia 
the  Llhia,  near  the  N.  boundary.  Taralhd  to 
it,  and   for   muck  of   ita  couroe  only   a   few 
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Both  lined  had  previously  (1840)  ceded  their 
»overei^ty  to  Frusjiift.  To  the  younger  line, 
the  Frauconiiiii,  belon;^ed  AUn^rt  of  Itrnudepi- 
burg,  who  was  ackno\\  ledged  Duke  of  PrUMsiu, 
1525. 

Hoheiuollem,  territory  of  SW.  Germany, 
ftinee  1850  an  admiuistrutive  division  of  Prus- 
sill,  but  previously  foriiiing'  two  indeiK'ndent 
principalities,  HohenswiUernHeehiugen  and 
Hohenzollera-Siginaringen;  is  a  lung  and  nar- 
row strip,  surrounded  by  WUrtemberg,  except 
on  the  SW.,  wliere  it  is  bounded  by  Baden ; 
area,  about  440  sq.  ni. ;  is  watered  by  the 
Neckar  and  the  Danube;  capital,  Sigmaringen. 

Ho 'jo,  name  of  the  most  powerful  family  in 
Japan  during  the  centurj%  1411(3-1590.  tSuC' 
ceeding  to  the  power  of  the  Anhikaga  dynasty, 
which  bad  ruled  at  Kamakura,  the  Hojo  fam* 
ily  eMtabliMht'd  Ihemaelvea  at  Odawara,  24  n:i. 
to  the  W..  The  capture  of  this  castle  hy 
Hideyoshi,  1500,  overthrew  their  ^wnver*  and 
Yedo  (Tokyo)  became  the  new  military  cap- 
ital. 

Holbein  (hoFbln),  Hans  (the  Elucb),  I46IV 
1524;  Gferiiian  painter;  b.  Augsburg;  studied 
under  8€h0ngauer,  but  soon  worked  along  orig- 
inal lines  which  idaeed  him  at  the  head  of  a 
new  school.  His  earlier  style  follows  the  mod- 
els of  the  early  Flemish  school,  while  later 
workA  show  the  induence  of  the  Italian  renais- 
Bance^  and  are  generally  considered  Ix^tter  than 
his  earlier  works.  Sp<*einiens  of  his  tjent  worka 
are  in  the  cathedral  at  Augsburg;  others  are 
in  the  Munich  gallery,  and  in  the  Dominican 
church  at  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  and  else 
where.  They  include  '*  The  Fount  of  Life," 
"At  Sebastian"  **  St.  Katherine,"  **  Virgin  and 
Child,"  **  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  **  Cruci- 
fixion," etc. 

Holbein,  Hans,  or  Johann  (the  YotrNOER), 
between  14i>5  and  1 108-16  IS;  German  painter; 
went  to  Basel  with  his  father.  Hans  the  Elder, 
a  painter.  Abt.  152ti  he  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  Erasmus,  whoso  portrait  be  paint- 
ed, and  soon  after  visited  England,  where  he 
poJBded  the  remainder  of  bis  life,  Henry  VI 11 
made  him  court  painter.  He  is  diBtinguished 
as  a  historical  and  portrait  painter,  and  en- 
ff raver  on  woo<L  As  an  engraver  be  is  chielly 
known  bv  the  celebrated  "  Dance  of  Death/'  a 
series  of  fifty-three  woodcuts  engraved  from 
bis  own  designs^  although  it  la  stddoiu  found 
with  more  than  forty-six.  There  has  been 
controverisy  in  regard  to  the  genuineness  of 
some  of  the  works  aflcril>ed  to  him,  especially 
in  respect  to  two  pictures  both  claiming  to  be 
originals  and  representing  the  **  Madonna  of 
the  Burgomaater  Meyer  of  Basel  ";  one  of  these 
is  in  Darmstadt,  and  the  other  in  Drestlen, 

Hol'berg,  Ludvig,  1684-1754;  Norwegian  au- 
thor ;  h*  Bergen ;  traveled  in  Holland,  France, 
and  N.  Haly;  was,  17 IH,  appointed  professor 
at  the  Univ.  of  Coi>enhagen ;  accumulated  great 
wealth,  which  he  bequeathed  to  an  educational 
institution,  the  Academy  of  SorO;  crcatetl 
baron*  1747,  His  sound,  practical  ideas,  and 
dear,  aolid  reasoning,  sustained  by  learning 
•nd  aeoaonfid  by  humor,  made   bis  works  on 
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history,  "  Eccleaiaatica!  History,"  *'  History  of 
Denmark,'*  "  Jewinh  History,"  "Lives  of  Great 
Men  and  Women,"  and  on  pbilosopliy,  **  EpL»- 
ties  and  Moral  Meditations,"  a  most  iufluential 
element  in  the  Danish  civilization. 

HoTiday,  literally,  a  holy  day;  that  ia,  a 
day  Mft  a[mrt  to  holy  or  religious  uses  and  ol>- 
servances,  and  hence  any  day  set  apart  for 
relaxatioa  or  exeniption  from  the  ordinary 
cares  and  toil  of  life,  either  in  eommemoration 
of  some  event  or  for  pleasure  and  rejoicing; 
and  hetice^  in  law,  any  day  on  which  one  or 
more  legal  obligations,  as  attendance  upon 
court,  service  of  notices,  protesting  of  notes, 
etc.,  arc  remitted.  Such  days  are  called  legal 
holidays.  Though  in  the  wide  sense  of  the 
term  Sunday  is  a  legal  holiday,  the  law  with 
regard  to  contracts  and  the  perfonnnnce  of 
judicial  and  ministerial  duties  is  different  from 
that  uf  otlier  holidays.  In  general,  all  works 
excejit  those  of  '*  necessity  and  mercy  "  are  il- 
legal on  Sundav  in  both  the  -V,  S.  and  Great 
Britain.  When  a  not^  falls  due  on  Sunday  it 
is  payable  on  the  following  Monday. 

Holidays  other  than  Sunday  are  entirely 
statutory,  and  all  acts  are  valid,  whether  judi- 
cial or  otherwise,  unless  expressly  or  by  nee* 
essary  implieatinn  declared  invalid  in  the  e; 
atiug  statute.  In  the  case  of  these  holi" 
a  note  falling  due  upon  them  is  payable  u 
the  day  previous  unless  otherwise  pro%ided  in 
the  statute,  either  expressly  or  by  necessary 
implication.  Persona  cannot  be  compelled  to 
attend  to  legal  Inisiness  upon  a  legal  holiday. 
An  employ(*e  who  is  hired  by  the  week,  month, 
or  year,  who  works  on  a  general  legal  holiday 
at  his  employer's  re(]uest,  can  recover  extra 
remuneration ;  but  a  day  declared  a  legal  holi- 
day for  banking  purpones,  or  the  like,  is  not 
thereby  nuide  a  general  legal  holiday.  The 
legal  holidays  besides  Sundays  in  the  U 
are  the  Fourth  of  July  (observed  in  all 
states),  and  generally  Christmas,  Tbanl 
ing  Dny  (appointed  by  the  President  and 
governors  K  New  Year'a  Day,  VVashington'a 
hirtliday.  Decoration  Day,  I^tibor  Day,  and  the 
general  election  days.  Besides  these  spocial 
days  or  parts  of  days  may  be  made  holidays; 
thus  in  New  York  Saturday  is  a  bank  half 
holiday. 

In  England  the  office  holidays  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  Uood  Friday,  ilonday  and  Tuesday 
in  Easter  week,  Whit-Monday,  Christmas  ^  ~ 
and  the  next  following  working  day,  and 
appointe<l  by  proclamation  for  fasting,  thai 
giving,  and  humiliation,  ^Hie  bank  holi' 
are,  in  England  and  Ireland,  Easter  Moni 
the  Monday  in  AMiitsun  week,  the  lir^t  Moti- 
day  in  August,  and  Decemlier  2tlth  <or,  if  this 
be  a  Sunday,  the  day  following)  ;  in  Scotland, 
New  Year's  Day,  Christmas  Day  J  or,  if  either 
be  a  Sunday,  the  day  following).  Good  Friilay, 
the  first  Monday  of  May,  and  the  first  Moii> 
day  of  August. 

Holland,  Josiah  Gilbert*  1819-81;  Amerieaii 
physician  and  author;  b.  Belcht'rtown,  Maas.; 
practiced  medicine  three  years;  was  nA49<^) 
editorinily  connected  with  the  Springfield  B0* 
publican,  and.  1870.  liecunie  editor  of  Svri^ 
ner'B  Monthly^  New  York.    His  worka,  aosoe  of 
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tlMm  publiflhed  under  the  name  of  "Timothy 
Tilcomb/'  include  a  "History  of  Western 
lIa«achuBett8/'  '"The  Bay  Path,"  a  novel; 
**  Letters  to  the  Young,"  "Bitter  Sweet,"  a 
poem;  "Ck>ld  Foil,"  "Miss  Gilbert's  Career," 
a  noi^ ;  **  Lessons  in  Life,"  "  Letters  to  the 
Jonesn,"  "  PUin  Talk  on  FamilUr  Subjects," 
-  Ufe  of  Lincoln,"  "  Kathrina,"  a  poem;  "  The 
Marble  Prophecy,"  "Arthur  Bonnicastle," 
** Garnered  Sheaves,"  poems;  "The  Mistress  of 
the  Manse,"  and  "Nicholas  Mintum." 

HoUaad.    See  Netheblakds. 

Hollar,  Wensd,  1607-77;  Bohemian  engrav- 
er; b.  Prague;  settled  in  London  abt.  1636, 
and  executed  portraits  of  the  royal  family,  and 
a  set  of  twenty-eight  plates  of  female  costume, 
entitled  "  Omatus  Muliebris  Anglicanus."  Un- 
der the  commonwealth  he  suffered  a  short  Im- 
prisonment, and  lived  several  years  in  Antwerp, 
returning  1652.  He  engraved  Holbein's  "  Dance 
of  Death,"  and  other  works  of  the  old  masters. 
His  prints  nimibered  nearly  2,400. 

Holljf  species  of  various  shrubs  and  small 
trees,  chieflv  of  the  genus  Ilex  and  family 
ilicineir.  They  are  mostly  evergreens,  with 
rich  green  leaves  and  red  berries.  The  typical 
species  is  /.  aquifolium,  the  European  holly, 
whose  leaves  are  so  highly  prized  for  Christ- 


Amerxcan  Hollt, 

mas  decorations.  Its  Imrk  yields  bird  lime, 
and  hiiH  m<^licinAl  ]M>\v«'rs.  The  fincHt  Amer- 
ican BjH»oi<»8  is  the  /.  o/Mi(yi,  n  Hiiinll  tree,  used 
al««o  in  ChristiimH  dec<»rationM.  but  its  appear* 
an«»  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  former  spe- 
cies. The  wood  of  both  the  above  siHHiies  is 
vtTV  hard  and  white,  and  is  uhihI  by  turners, 
inlay ers,  and  carvers. 

Holly'hock,  Hock,  or  Mallow,  so  called  be- 
oauH<*  Maid  to  havf  In'en  iiii|M)rt4Hl  from  the 
Holy  I^ind :  biennial  phint  of  the  genus 
Althtra  (.1.  nytira,  ficifoUa,  vhinmsis),  tall  Old 
World  herlM,  nnieh  eiiltivatiHl  in  gardens  for 
their  tlowers,  of  which  there  are  many  varie- 
ties, single  and  double.  The  culture  of  these 
plants  for  forage  pur|)oscs  has  been  proposed. 


The  stalks  abound  in  a  fiber  which  may  be 
utilized  as  paper  stock. 

Herman,  William  Steele,  1822-07;  American 
jurist;  b.  Dearborn  Co.,  Ind.;  practiced  law  at 
Aurora,  Ind.;  judge  of  the  Probate  Court, 
1843-46;  prosecuting  attorney,  1847-49;  mem- 
ber of  the  Indiana*  l^isUture,  and  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  1852-56;  member 
of  Congress,  1859-65,  1867-77,  1881-95,  and 
1897  till  death;  was  known  as  "The  Great 
Objector "  and  "  The  Watchdoe  of  the  Treas- 
ury," because  he  strenuously  objected  to  what 
he  considered  extravagant  appropriations. 

Holmei,  Auguta  Mary  Anne,  1847-1903; 
French  composer;  b.  Paris;  compositions  in- 
clude an  opera,  "  Hero  and  Leander  " ;  a  psalm, 
"  In  Exitu  Israel  " ;  a  symphony,  "  Orlando 
Furioso";  a  symphony,  *^Lutece,"  which 
gained  a  prise  at  a  competition;  a  symphony, 
"Les  Argonauts";  a  symphonic  poem,  "Ir- 
lande  " ;  another,  "  Pologne  '^ ;  and  a  symphonie 
ode  with  choruses,  "Ludus  pro  Patria.'^  8he 
also  wrote  the  text  of  her  vocal  compositions. 

Holmes,  OliTer  Wendell,  1809-94;  American 
physician  and  author;  b.  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
beoime  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in 
Dartmouth  College,  1838,  and  in  Harvard, 
1847.  In  1836  he  published  the  first  collected 
edition  of  his  poems.  In  the  Atlantio  Jfoat/Uy 
(Boston,  1857)  he  began  a  series  of  artielea 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break- 
fast Table,"  which  were  followed  by  "  The  Pro- 
fessor at  the  Breakfast  Table,"  and,  1872,  by 
"The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table."  As  a 
writer  of  songs  and  lyrics,  both  humorous  and 
serious.  Dr.  Holmes  stands  in  the  first  rank. 
He  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  researchea 
in  auscultation  and  microscopy.  In  1838  he 
published  three  "  Boylston  Wize  Disserta- 
tions"; 1842,  "Lectures  on  Homeopathy  and 
its  Kindred  Delusions";  and,  1848,  a  "Report 
on  Medical  Literature."  His  later  works  in- 
elude  "  Currents  and  Countercurrents  in  Med- 
ical Science,"  "  Elsie  Venner,  a  Romance  of 
Destiny,"  "  Songs  in  Many  Keys,"  "  Soundings 
from  the  Atlantic,"  "The  Guardian  Angel," 
*'  Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals,"  "  Songs 
of  Many  Seasons,"  "  A  Mortal  Antipathy," 
"  One  Hundred  Days  in  Europe,"  "  Before  the 
Curfew,"  and  "  Over  the  Teacups." 

Holothu'rian,  one  of  the  class  Hohthuroidea, 
a  group  of  EchinoderiiiH  commonly  known  aa 
"  sea  cucumbers,"  in  allusion  to  the  cucumber- 
shaped  body.  They  are  characterised  by  hav- 
ing the  body  drawn  out  in  a  wormlike  man- 
ner, the  mouth  and  vent  being  at  opposite 
ends.  In  most  forms  the  skin  is  leatherv,  and 
the  calcareous  plates,  so  characteristic  of  other 
Echinoderms,  are  entirely  concealed  in  the  in- 
tegimient.  Only  in  a  few  cases  do  they  form 
conspicuous  plates  on  the  outside.  In  many 
these  plates  are  microscopic,  and  sometlroea 
they  are  strangely  regular  and  beautiful,  form- 
ing favorite  objects  for  microscopists.  The 
Holothurians  are  without  teeth,  and  the  mud 
or  coral  sand  on  which  they  feed  is  forced  into 
the  mouth  by  means  of  the  tentacles  whieh 
surround  that  opening.  The  intestine  is  either 
straight  or  curkmily  looped  within  the  bodj. 
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in  Rome  eaw8  measvirinjj  forty  times  the  length 
of  the  (tntinal.  Few  Mjc^ies  have  any  eeonomic 
importance,     in  the  Eastern  seas  certain  Ape- 


HoLonnntiAN  (C?i-ADODAC?m,UB  douolum). 

cieii  are  taken  in  large  quantities,  dried  in  the 
ftim,  and  aent  to  Cbiiiii,  wh**re»  under  the  name 
trepang,  they  are  used   for  soup. 

Holof ernes   (hi^l  o-fer'ne«).     See  Judith. 

Hoist,  Hans  Peter,  IRll-tK"!;  Danif^h  poet  and 
lioveliHt;  h,  Copeiihii|ien  ;  watt  made  famous  hy 
hii^  "Memorial  Piiem  on  Frederick  VI'*;  pub- 
ltsh«f>d  a  volume  of  poems»  **  At  Home  tmd 
Abroad**  (prose  and  verse),  "The  Little 
Bugler/'  and  a  collertion  of  war  poema;  also 
%Tote  several  eon  undies  and  vaudevilles. 

Hoist,  Hermann  Eduard  von,  1841-1904  j 
American  historian;  b.  Fell  in,  Livonia;  in  IKOO 
settled  in  St.  Petersburg,  but,  having  published 
a  pamphlet  dij^pleasing  to  the  Russian  Govt., 
emigrated  to  the  l^  S. ;  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  Straj^nburg  Univ.,  1872,  and,  two  yeara 
later,  of  Modern  History  at  Freiburg;  after- 
wnrd«  revisited  the  L'.  S«,  leetured  at  John.^ 
Hopkins  Univ.,  iind  vva<*  FroL  of  History  nt 
the  IJniv,  of  Chicago.  lHi»2-1900;  chief  works, 
'*  The  Constitutionul  nnd  Political  History  of 
the  United  States/'  and  *' Tlie  Con.stitutiomil 
Law  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Hotstein  (horstin),  duchy  which  forms  part 
of  the  Prussian  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein ; 
between  the  Ilultic  and  the  German  Ofeau,  and 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eider,  whieh  sep* 
arate  it  respectiveiy  from  Hanover  and 
Schleswig.  The  rearing  of  ciittle  and  the  pro- 
duetion  of  butter  and  cheeBe,  togi^tber  with 
agriculture,  are  the  muin  branches  of  industry. 

Holtei  (horti),  Karl  von,  1708-1880;  German 
ptwl  and  novel i*jt;  \k  Breshiu;  spent  his  life  ai* 
an  net  or,  theater  secretarj',  mamiijer,  etc.;  pub- 
lished dnimus,  including  '*  The  Old  ('oinmand- 
er,"  and  '"The  Trngedy  at  Berlin";  novels, 
ineluding  **  The  Vagabonds "  and  '*  Noblesse 
Oblige,"  and  several   volumes  of  poems. 

Holub  (ho'lAp),  fimil,  1847-1902;  Austrian 
cxp!on*r  and  naturalist;  h.  liolitz,  IVdiemin; 
niAde  explorations  in  S.  Africa.  1872-711.  1883- 
d6:  made  the  largesit  collect  ions  in  natural 
histjory  ever  brought  from  Africa  bv  tine  ex- 
plorer; published  "  Seven  Years  in  Bouth 
Africa,'*  '*  Ornithology  of  South  Africa,"  et43. 


Holy  Alti'ance,  compact  entered  into  at 
Paris,  Septenilier  2t),  1HI'>,  by  the  sovereigns 
of  RuHsia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  after- 
wards joined  by  the  other  European  powers 
with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain,  Turkey, 
and  the  pope,  and  published  February  2»  l8llS* 
H*^  design  was  to  exclude  all  members  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  from  the  thrones  of  Europe 
forever;  to  express  the  intention  of  the  i^n* 
tructing  powers  to  live  together  in  Christian 
harmony;  and  to  induce  the  people  to  faithful 
dkiily  fulfillment  of  tJhristian  duties;  but  un- 
der the  controlling  intluence  of  Mettemich  it 
became  an  instrument  for  the  suppreasion  of 
litieralism  in  Europe.  After  the  Qmgress  of 
Aix-la-ChaiJelle  its  policy  became  clearly 
marked,  and  was  illustrated  in  the  congresses 
of  Lai  bach,  Troppau,  and  Verona,  which  re- 
sulted in  iirmed  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy  and  J>pain. 

Holy  Broth'erhood.     See  HeruakoAd. 

Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  The,  garment  preserved 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Treves,  in  (iermany,  and 
sjupposed  by  many  Roman  Catholics  to  be  the 
veritable  seamless  garment  which  was  worn  by 
Christ  at  his  crucifixion,  and  for  which  the 
soldiers  cast  lots.  Tlie  church  authorities  of 
Treves  maintain  that  it  has  l>een  in  their  pos- 
sr^nion  since  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  the  Empress  Helena  brought  it 
there  from  the  East.  FnHiuent  pilgrinuigeA 
are  made  to  this  shrine.  Occasionally  the  re" 
is  exposed. 

Holy  Commun'ion.     8ee  ErctiAmsT, 

Holy  Cross,  Congrega'tion  of  the,  associatiotl 
of  regular  clcrkn,  founded  hy  the  Abb^  Moreau, 
Ls;i4.  Their  present  rule  was  approved,  JH;>tt, 
in  which  year  the  Brotherhood  of  St,  Joseph 
was  merged  into  this  congregation.  They 
were  introduced  into  the  l\  S.,  1842,  There 
is  a  congregation  of  Canons  Retyijlur  of  the 
Holv  Cros«  '< anciently  called  Crxitehed  Friara 
in  England),  founded 
1211.  They  have  a 
eollege  at  Watertown, 
Wis.,  and  are  numer- 
ous in  continental  Eu- 
rope; are  called  Croi- 
siers  and  Cross  Bear- 
ers. 

Holy  Cross,  Sis'ter- 
hood  of  the,  associa- 
tion founded  lH:i4  by 
the  Abbs  Moreau,  at 
Mona,  Belgium.  The 
rule  was  approved. 
1867.  There  are  two 
onlerfl  *if  Onugbters 
of  the  Cross  and  one 
of  Histers  of  the  Cross, 
independent  of  the 
above. 

Holy  Ghost  Flow^cr^ 
or  Dove  Flower,  Perta* 
(rria  a/*if«.  an  orchid- 

uoeoua  plant  of  Central  America,  having  white 
symmetrical  tloral  envelopes,  and  tlie  »tjitn<ma 
and   piatiJ   united  into  a   column   \^»>"ii   'Mri- 
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oQtly  resembles  a  bird  with  expanded  wings. 
It  is  venerated  in  its  native  regions  as  the 
symbol  of  the  Holy  Dove. 

Holy  Ghostf  Or'der  of  the  (Roman  CSatholic). 
<1)  Order  at  first  consisting  of  hospital 
knights  of  St.  Augustine;  was  founded  1178 
by  Guido  of  Montpellier,  and  in  part  removed 
to  Rome,  1204,  receiving  the  hospital  in  Sassia. 
Here  they  became  in  part  canons  regular,  and 
after  many  vicissitudes  the  knightlv  branch  of 
the  order  ceased,  1700,  to  exist.  In  1254  the 
Hospitallers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  secular 
branch  of  the  above,  were  organized,  contain- 
ing both  brethren  and  sisters.  The  latter, 
called  White  Sisters,  are  still  numerous  and 
active.  With  them  became  connected  another 
sUterhood  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  establUhed  1212. 
(2)  Another  congregation  of  canons  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  confirmed,  1688.  (3)  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Ghost,  founded  by 
Claude  Draplaces  in  Paris,  1703,  united,  1848, 
with  the  Congrf*gation  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Marv,  founded,  1841,  by  Francois  Marie 
Paul  Libermann.  It  carries  on  works  epecially 
among  the  blacks  in  Africa. 

Holy  GraiL    See  Sangreal. 

Horyheady  seaport  of  N.  Wales;  on  an  is- 
land of  the  mime  name;  connected  with  the 
main  portion  of  Angle^ea  by  a  huge  causeway 
and  a  bridge;  60  m.  E.  of  Dublin.  Shipbuild- 
ing and  ro|>e  making  are  carried  on.  Holy- 
ht^d  is  moHt  notable  for  the  breakwater  by 
which  harbor  accommodation  is  provided  for 
the  packet  service  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  at  the  same  time  an  important  har- 
bor of  refuge  is  constituted.  Pop.  (1901) 
10,079. 

Holy  In'nocents'  Day.    See  Innocents*  Day. 

Holy  Island,  or  Lindisfame',  island,  2  m.  o£f 
the  coast  of  Northumberland,  England;  can 
be  reached  at  low  tide  by  walking  across  the 
uncovennl  sandn;  became  a  binhop's  see,  035, 
and  was  the  epiHcopal  seat  of  St.  Cuthbert. 
Holy  Island  w  a  favorite  bathing  place,  and 
its  old  castle  and  ruined  abbey  are  mteresting 
objects. 

Holy  Land.    See  Palestine. 

Holy  League,  name  applied  to  several  alli- 
ances of  Euro(N'au  princes  for  war  or  defense. 
<1)  Tliat  of  1511,  between  the  pope,  Julius  II, 
Sfiain,  and  Venice,  to  exj)el  the  French  from 
Italy.  It  laMti^il  till  the  Truce  of  Orthes 
(1513).  (2)  That  of  NuremlnTg  (1538)  be- 
tw«'en  Charles  V  and  the  Catholic  princes  of 
Germany  againHt  the  league  of  Schmalkald. 
i'A)  That  of  1571.  of  the  |)ojm'.  Veniw,  and 
Spain  against  the  TurkH.  (4)  The  h^agiie  en- 
teretl  into.  I57r».  at  IVronne,  by  the  heads  of 
the  Catholic  jwirty  in  France,  under  the  leader- 
nhip  of  (Juise.  for  n*«i>»tance  to  the  spread  of 
ProteHtantiMiii  and  op|M>Mition  to  the  succession 
of  the  Calvinistic  princeM  to  the  Fn»nch  throne. 
The  league  waM  anything  but  holy,  either  in 
pur)M>H4>  or  in  pnM-etMlinf^n.  antl  it  1«h1  to  the 
renewal  of  the  hhKMly  civil  warn,  which  were 
n«)t  end«Hi  until   151)0*  when   Henry  IV  of  Na- 


varre won  the  battle  of  Ivry  against  the  foroM 
of  the  league  under  the  Duke  of  Mayenne.  (6) 
That  of  1609  between  the  pope  and  the  Cath- 
olic states  of  Suabia  and  Bavaria.  (6)  That 
of  1684,  Poland,  Germany,  and  Venice  agminai 
the  Turks. 

Holyoako  (hol'yok),  Oeorfo  Jacob,  1817- 
1906;  English  aocial  and  religious  reformer; 
b.  Birmingham;  after  teaching,  leeturinff,  and 
engaging  m  journalism,  became  one  of  fiobert 
Owen's  "social  missionaries'*  at  Sheffield; 
soon  after,  Owen's  second  lieutenant,  and  was 
the  principal  exponent  of  hU  movement,  and 
its  principal  historian;  was  impriaoned  for 
blasphemy,  1841;  became  active  in  advocating 
ooOpieration  and  in  founding  secular  aodetiea; 
was  president  of  the  London  Secular  Sodetj  • 
until  1858;  edited  The  Rea^oner,  and  The  Hew 
Moral  World;  published  ''History  of  OoOper- 
aUon/'  **  Sixty  Yean  of  an  Agitator'a  Uie," 
etc. 

Holy  Office.    See  Inquisition. 

HoFyoke,  city  in  Hampden  Co.,  Maae.;  on 
the  Connecticut  River;  8  m.  N.  of  Springfield; 
is  widely  noted  for  its  great  water-power  aya- 
tem,  embracing  a  dam  1,000  ft.  long  in  the 
river,  a  series  of  distributing  canals,  and 
powerful  turbines,  which  supplies  nearly  all 
of  its  extensive  mills.  The  distinctive  indus- 
try is  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  manv 
grades  and  forms;  others  are  cotton  and  woof- 
en  goods,  foundry  and  machine-shop  produeta, 
automobiles,  turbines,  steam  engines,  carriageo 
and  wagons.  The  U.  S.  census  of  1906  re- 
ported 179  factory-system  manufacturing 
plants,  operated  on  a  capital  of  $37,150,l<n, 
and  having  a  combined  output  valued  at  99^»* 
731,332.     Pop.   (1905)   49,934. 

Holyoke,  Mt.,  steep,  narrow  ridge  of  green- 
stone trap  in  Hampshire  Co.,  Blass.,  separat- 
ing the  towns  of  Hadley  and  Amherst  on  the 
N.  from  8.  Hadley  and  (iranby  on  the  S.;  is 
7  m.  long,  and  terminates  in  Belchertown  on 
the  K.  Its  W.  extremity  is  se|Mirated  from 
Mt.  Tom  b^  a  cleft  through  which  the  Con- 
necticut River  flows.  The  higlmt  point  is 
1,120  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Holy  Rood,  or  Tme  CroM,  the  eroeo  on 
which  Jesus  was  crucified,  discovered  by  St. 
Helena,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Constantino, 
in  Jerusalem,  326,  or,  according  to  Eusebiua, 
328,  in  a  cave  over  which  has  since  been  built 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  tomb  of  tJesus  fiad  been  tradition- 
ally identified  from  the  earliest  times.  In  re- 
mo\ing  the  structures  that  had  been  placed 
over  it  at  various  times,  the  workmen,  prepar- 
ing the  ground  for  a  church  to  be  erected  1^ 
Constantine,  came  upon  a  cave  in  which  three 
crosses  were  found  ly^^  together.  The  troe 
cross  was  identified  ty  ue  fact  that  its  toneh 
miraculouslv  healed  a  woman  who  had  been 
seriously  ill  for  years,  and  raised  to  life  a 
d(*ad  man,  after  the  other  two  crosses  had  been 
inefTectually  tried.  The  title  of  the  eroea  of 
.J(>8us  was  found  at  the  same  time,  and  alao 
the  four  nails.  Two  of  them  are  said  to  have 
U^en  used  by  Constantine  in  hia  bridle^  and 
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another  In  the  head  of  his  statue«  while  the 
fourth,  dropped  by  Helena  intn  tlie  sea  uii  her 
return  voyage,  cnlint^d  li  atorm  ukich  wiis  tlieii 
raging.  The  story  *A  the  finding  of  the  true 
cross,  originally  told  hy  Eu^ebrus,  is  suhHtiin- 
tiated  by  St.  Cyril  of  Jernjialem,  St»  Ambrose, 
Tlieophanes,  Nieepborus,  Cftlixtii?*,  Rufiniua, 
and  others,  most  of  whom  were  eontemporaries, 
and  none  of  whom  are  »e|ni rated  by  more  than 
a  generation  or  two  from  the  events  related. 

The  true  cross  was  preserved  in  tht^  church 
built  by  Constantine  over  the  site  of  the  holy 
sepulcher,  whieh  was  dedicated  in  335.  Part 
of  the  cross,  however,  was  sent  by  hia  mother 
to  Constantine  in  Constantinople.  The  title 
was  sent  to  Rome,  and  preserved  there  in  the 
basilica  of  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  spe- 
oially  erected  for  the  purpose  by  Constiiritino 
in  33 L  This  relic  is  still  shown  to  the  faith- 
ful on  Kaster  Sunday.  There  is  a  good  record, 
however,  of  all  the  churches  throughout  the 
world,  more  than  100  in  nuniber,  in  which  por- 
tions of  the  true  cross  are  preserved.  Careful 
estimation  of  the  quantity  of  wood  shows  that 
these  are  much  less  than  the  original  cross 
of  the  Savior  must  have  eoutjiiiied. 

Ho'lyroM,  Pal'ace  and  Ab'bey  of,  in  Edin- 
burgh at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  old  town,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Canongate.  The  palace  is  a 
large  ciuadraugular  building  of  hewn  stone 
with  a  court  within.  It  was  the  former  resi- 
dence of  the  kings.  Charles  X  of  France,  after 
his  Bight  in  1830,  resided  there  for  some  time* 
Within  the  palace  are  the  modernized  royal 
apartments  and  the  rooms  associated  with  the 
events  in  the  reign  of  Mary  t^ueen  of  Scots; 
also  a  gallery  containing  mythical  portraits  of 
Scottish  sovereigns.  Adjoining  the  palace  are 
the  ruins  of  the  abbey  founded  in  1128,  which 
contains  the  ashes  of  numeroujs  members  of  the 
Scotch  royalty. 

Ho'ly  Sav'ior,  Or'dcr  of  the.  See  Bbidget, 
Saint. 

Holy  Sep'tilcher,  tomb  in  which  CTirist  lay* 
It  was  hewn  out  of  a  rock  in  a  garden  in  the 
place  of  the  crucifixion,  just  outside  tlie  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  In  the  opinion  of  many  the  spot 
has  not  yet  been  identjfiwl,  and  neveV  will  Ix*. 
The  traditional  site,  fixed  ujion  early  in  the 
fonrth  century,  is  a  eave  now  inclosed  in  mar- 
ble  within  the  pile  of  buildings  known  as  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Se  pule  Iter.  Tlie  edifice 
contains  chapels  for  <> reeks,  Latins^  and  Ar- 
menians, with  smaller  apartments  for  Copts, 
Joeobltes,  and  ^laronites. 

Holy  Sepulcher,  Or'der  of  the,  (IJ   Cahons 

Requlab  am>  Canonesse«  or  (AuguatinianK 
founded  at  JcruHalem,  109f»  or  1114.  They 
spread  throughout  Kuro|>e.  Tin*  canons  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  wventeenlh  century,  but  there 
are  still  nuns  who  live  in  seclusion  and  in- 
struct children.  (2)  Kntohts  of  the  Holt 
Seti^LCHER,  perhaps  ifounded  by  Alexander  III, 
and  still  found  in  small  numbers.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  pope  as  guardian  father,  and 
by  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The  Latin 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  is  grand  master.  An 
order  of  this  name  existed  in  England   from 


1174  to  the  aeventeenth  century.  The  Fran- 
ciscans once  had  the  sole  right  to  confer  this 
rank* 

Holy  Spirit  Plant     See  Holy  Ghost  Floweil 

Holy  Thurs'day.    See  Ascension  Day. 

Holy  Wa'ter,  in  the  Greek,  Roman  CatholiCp 

and  the  various  Uriental  churches,  water  which 
has  b«?en  blessl:^d  by  a  priest,  and  ia  used  in 
religious  ceremonies*  Its  use  in  churches  in 
very  ancient,  and  it  is  by  nwny  believed  to  be 
derived  from  a  custom  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

Holy  Weekp  last  seven  days  of  Lent,  the 
week  before  Easter,  poijularly  known  in  con- 
tinental Europe  as  Htill  W'ecjb— often  called 
Passion  Week,  but  that  name  ia  also  given  to 
the  week  preceding  it;  contains  Palm  JSunday, 
8py  Wednesday,  Maundy  or  Holy  Thursilay, 
Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Saturday;  is  a  j»eni* 
teutial  season,  in  commemoration  of  ChrtJBt*a 
passion  and  deAth. 

Hoi'ywell,  town  of  Flintshire,  N.  Wales;  15 
m.  N\V.  of  Chester;  received  iia  name  from 
the  well  of  St.  Winifred,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  mortt  copious  spring  in  Great  Britain.  In 
its  vicinity  are  found  the  richest  coal,  lead, 
and  copper  mines  in  the  kingdom,  and,  besides 
its  manufacture  of  cotton  and  tlannel,  Holy- 
well has  many  establishments  for  lead  and  cop- 
per smelting.     Pop.    (HiOl)   2,632. 

Homhnrg  (hamTiorkh),  town  of  central  Ger- 
many ;  capital  of  the  iformer  landgraviate  of 
H esse* Horn b u rg ;  8  ni.  NNW.  of  Frankfort  on 
the  Main ;  is  famous  for  its  mineral  springs 
and  elegant  bathing  cstablifihments,  which,  be* 
fore  the  closing  of  the  gambling  saloons,  1872, 
attracted  more  than  10,000  visitors  annually. 
On  a  neighlioring  hill  stands  the  castle  of  the 
former  landgraves,  built  in  l<i80.  and  aft4?r- 
warda    several    times    enlarged.     Pop,     (1900) 

Home,  Daniel  BungUs,  1833-86;  Scoiiiali 
spiritualist;  b*  near  Edinburgh;  was  adopted 
by  an  aunt  w^ho  took  him  to  the  U.  S.,  and 
became  distinguished  as  a  s  pi  ritualistic  me- 
dium; resided  mainly  in  Europe  after  1855; 
became  secretary'  of  The  Spiritual  Athemetim, 
London,  18G6;  publinhed  '*  Lights  and  Shad- 
ows of  Spiritualism**;  also  two  volumea  of 
an  autobiographical  character. 

Homep  Henry.    See  Kamis,  He^hiy  Hove. 

Home,  or  Hiunep  John,  1722-1808;  Scottiflh 
dramatist;  b.  Ancrum;  fought  on  the  Hano- 
verian side  in  the  rebellion  of  1735;  was  ap- 
pointed minister  at  Athelstaneford*  174IV  In 
175fi  his  tragedy  of  *' Douglas  **  waa  produced 
at  Edinburgh  with  great  success^  but  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  written  by  a  clergyman 
caused  such  a  scandal  that  Home  resigniMl  his 
olTice,  1757.  George  HI  gave  him  a  pension 
and  A  sinecure  olTice,  and  he  continued  to  write 
tragedies — "  Alonzo ."  "  Alfre<l/'  etc,;  also 
wrote  a  *•  Histi»ry  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745/' 

Homel  (ho-m^]'),  town  of  Russia;  goTem* 
ment  of  Mohileir;    132  m.  8.  of  MohUeff;  on 
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tlie  Soiih,  an  aiBuent  of  the  Dnieper;  has  im- 
portant sugar  refineries,  and  carriea  on  a  brisk 
trade  in  the  af^icultural  products  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.     Pop.    (1897)    36,846. 

Homeop'athy,  system  of  therapeutics  found- 
ed on  the  principle  that  *'  like  cures  like,"  that 
is  to  say,  that  a  drug  is  capable  of  removing 
morbid  conditions,  naturally  existing,  which 
are  similar  to  those  it  is  capable  of  producing. 
This  principle  or  law  in  therapeutics  was  first 
announced  by  Hippocrates  long  before  the 
Christian  era  as  one  of  the  methods  of  apply- 
ing drugs  for  removing  disease,  but  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  what  drugs 
were  capable  of  producing  was  extremely  lim- 
ited, and  also  that  Hippocrates  made  no  effort 
to  increase  his  knowledge  in  that  direction, 
the  application  of  the  law  soon  fell  into  dis- 
use. It  was  rediscovercHl  and  announced  by 
Hahnemann,  1706,  in  Hufeland's  Journal,  in 
a  paper  entitled  **An  Attempt  to  Find  a  New 
Principle  for  the  Discovery  of  the  Healinff 
Power  of  MedicineH."  Hahnemann  collected 
and  arranged  all  that  was  known  concerning 
the  positive  off€K*ts  of  drugs  on  the  healthy, 
and  also  made  exUmsive  investigations  into 
the  properties  of  now  drugs  by  experimenting 
with  them  on  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
friends.  Hahnemann  discovered,  proved,  and 
applied  as  many  as  ninety-six  remedies.  This 
number  has  been  steadily  increased  by  his  fol- 
lowers, and  now  as  many  as  nine  hundred 
renxHlios  are  **  booked." 

The  principles  of  homeopathy  would  be  in- 
applicable without  a  knowledge  of  drug  effects 
upon  the  healthy,  and  at  first  a  record  of  all 
cases  of  poisoning  was  made,  and  this  was 
supplemented  by  experiments.  Thus  it  is  no- 
ticed that  aconite  produces  a  well-marked  face- 
ache  (tic  douloureux),  and  hence,  according 
to  homeopathic  principles,  will  cure  it,  pro- 
vided the  pain  he  similar  to  that  produced  by 
aconite,  as  the  diseaMo  will  be  supplanted  by  a 
passing  drug  effect  and  the  patient  cured.  It 
IS  necessary  to  avoid  producing  in  the  sick 
new  effects  of  the  drug,  or  adding  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  disesHe,  and  it  is  found  that  in- 
credibly minute  quantities  of  drugs  are  capa- 
ble of  obliterating  the  symptoms  of  a  patient, 
the  more  so  as  diseased  organs  are  more  sen- 
sitive than  healthy  organs  to  drugs  which  act 
directly   upon  them.     8ec  Allopathy;   BIedi- 

CINB. 

Ho'mer,  earliest  of  all  Greek  poets  whoM 
works  were  known  in  the  clasHioal  period,  and 
acknowled^l  in  nuKlern  times  to  be  the  chief 
of  all  epic  pootH;  birthplace  unknown,  though 
more  than  seven  cities,  including  Smyrna, 
Rhodes,  and  Athens,  claime<l  him;  by  Herod- 
otui*  was  thought  to  have  lived  abt.  850  B.C., 
while  others  ])IaotHl  him  abt.  750  B.C.  Until 
the  nineti*t'nth  century  he  was  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  "Iliad"  (The  Poem  of  Ilium), 
and  tlK»  "(Mysaey"  (Th«»  Po4»m  of  Odysseus), 
each  of  which  is  divi(le<l  into  twenty-four 
books.  These  are  now  l)elieved  to  be  of  com- 
pofiite  authorship,  hut  a  certain  unity  exists, 
which  is  due  to  some  poet  who,  for  conveni- 
ence*, may  be  calhHl  Homer.  Tlie  testimony  of 
archeology   favors   Uie   view   that  the   poems 


w«re  eompoaed  perhaps  eight  or  nine  oentoriet 
B.O.,  although  they  may  not  have  been  in  their 
present  form  before  700  B.O.  Some  of  the  an- 
cients ascribed  to  Homer  *'The  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice"  (Batrachomyommehia),  se?- 
eral  poems,  and  a  collection  of  thirty-four  mh 
called  hymns. 

Home  Rule,  in  fleneral,  the  control  of  its 
own  affairs  by  a  political  diviaion;  specifleall]r» 
the  principle  on  which  a  strong  party  in  Brit- 
ish politics  desires  to  fix  the  sovemmentai 
relations  of  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  llie 
movement  for  home  rule  is  the  most  recent 
form  in  which  the  Irish  political  consciousness 
has  formulated  its  protest  against  the  union 
of  Great  BriUin  and  Ireland,  effected  by  Pitt, 
1800.  The  formal  b^inning  of  the  bome-mle 
movement  dates  from  May  19,  1870,  whra  an 
association  was  formed  in  Dublin  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  for  Ireland  the  ri^t  and 
privilege  of  maiuiging  her  own  affairs  by  a 
national  parliament,  whose  competence  should 
include  all  matters  relating  to  her  internal 
affairs,  and  control  over  Irish  resources  and 
revenues,  subject  to  the  obligation  of  peying 
a  just  proportion  of  the  imperial  expenditure. 
A  reorganisation  was  effected  1873,  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Home  Rule  League. 
In  the  general  elections  of  1874  Charles  8&w- 
art  Pamell  became  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment, and  radicalised  it  and  the  party  by  put- 
Irish  I     • 


ting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
League,  1870.  Jn  1882  the  Irish  National 
League  was  formed.  In  1886  the  Nationalists 
united  with  the  Conservatives  in  overthrowing 
the  Gladstone  government,  and  in  the  ensuing 
elections  secur^  85  out  of  the  103  Irish  seate 
and  one  from  England,  thus  obtaining  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
1886  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  a  home-rule 
bill,  providing  for  a  legislative  body  to  dt  at 
Dublin  and  to  exercise  the  law-making  power 
for  Ireland  over  all  subjects  save  those  eepe- 
cially  reserved  for  the  imperial  Parliament, 
but  this  was  defeated.  Meantime,  1801,  those 
opposed  to  Pamell  as  a  leader  had  seceded 
from  the  National  League,  and  formed  the  Na«- 
tional  Federation.  In  1803  Gladstone  intro- 
duced his  second  bill,  providing  for  a  Ugie- 
lative  bodv  of  two  houses,  the  members  of  the 
upper  to  be  chosen  by  electors  harinff  a  prop- 
erty qualification,  giving  complete  self-goveni- 
ment  in  local  matters,  dccreaaing  the  Irish 
representation  in  the  House  of  Conunons,  and 
withholding  from  the  Irish  members  the  right 
to  vote  on  cabinet  questions.  This  passed  tlM 
Commons,  but  was  defeated  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  1808  an  act  proridiiw  for  free  local 
government  for  Ireland  passed  both  housea, 

Home'tteady  borou^  in  Allegheny  Co.,  Fk; 
on  the  Monongahela  River,  8  nL  SE.  of  Pitta- 
burgh;  contains  one  of  the  largest  steel-mantt* 
facturing  plants  in  the  U.  8.;  also  has  niami- 
facturca  of  glass  and  firebridi.  In  July,  180S, 
the  borough  was  a  scene  of  a  aerious  labor 
disturbance,  which  necessitated  the  calling  oat 
of  the  National  Guard  of  the  sUte.  Fta. 
(1000)    12,554. 


enacted 


Lawi^  in 
to  secure  to 
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ment  of  ii  Itorae  »P(1  abelter  for  a  fftinilf  or 
JndividurtI  by  exeiiiptjii;^,  umler  ctM'tain  condi 
tioij.s^  the  residence  oeeuplfd  by  the  family  <jr 
individual  from  liability  lu  be  sold  fi>r  the 
|>]iyiiioiit  of  the  dt'bts  of  its  owner,  and  by  re- 
stricting hia  rigbt  of  free  alit^nation.  The 
word  homestead  in  ordinary  usage  sigBifiea 
sitnply  the  place  when*  the  fiiiiiily  resides  and! 
bus  its  home,  but  in  h^nil  lftn>,n.iage  the  word 
has  the  s|)eeial  si  gin  ligation  of  tbe  family  resi- 
dence owned  and  Ofciipietl  in  compliancii  with 
certiiin  statutory  regulations,  by  operation  of 
which  the  owner's  rit^ht  of  alienation  is  sub- 
jected to  certain  rcHtniinty,  and  the  proi>erty 
13  protectt'd  by  ecrtain  exemptions  from  being 
M)bl  upon  judg^nient  and  execution.  Nearly  all 
uf  the  states  and  territoriesi  have  passed  home- 
Btead  laws,  which  vary  one  from  the  other  in 
many  of  their  proviaionvS,  but  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions they  have  certaia  characteristica  in 
connnon. 

Tlie  laws  of  the  states  provide  in  i^'nernl 
that  a  homes t*'ad  exi'inptinn  muy  lie  elainifd 
by  a  husband  or  other  bead  of  a  family  (and 
in  Hoiiic*  Htatcii  a  widow,  or,  under  certain  cir- 
cunistAnees,  a  wife)  by  claiming  the  ri^^ht  ac- 
cording to  the  nietltods  prt»*<erilH'd  by  statute 
— that  is,  generally  by  placing  on  record  a 
writt»-*n  declaration  of  the  claim.  The  home- 
stend  mnnt  be  owned  and  occupied  by  the 
claimiint,  and  may  be  held  either  by  freehold, 
leaijchohl,  or  equitable  title  only*  A  tempo- 
rary absence,  with  intent  to  return,  will  not 
take  away  the  homestead  exemption  right 
where  it  is  made  dependent  on  occupation.  In 
the  ease  of  the  exemption  Ijeing  claimed  by  a 
married  perBon,  it  can  be  alienated  or  incnm* 
bered  only  by  the  joint  deed  or  eonaent  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  after  the  death  of  tlie 
owner,  leaving  minor  children  surviving,  the 
alienation  or  ineumbr since  is  absolutely  re- 
stricted during  the  minority  of  the  children. 

The  homestead  property  remains  liable  with- 
out exceptions  for  purchase-money  debt;  for 
state,  county,  city,  and  school  taxes;  and  gen- 
erally for  mechanics*  laborers*,  and  material 
men's  liens,  for  improvements  thereon,  and 
(with  more  numeroiL^  exceptions)  for  other 
liens  by  laborers  or  meclumici*,  for  fiduciary 
obligations  of  an  ollicer,  guardian,  or  truHttH-, 
and  for  a  tort  of  the  owner  or  wife.  The 
fuijount  of  property  exempted  varie**  in  rural 
land  from  40  to  2LK)  acres;  in  land  in  a  city, 
town,  or  village,  from  one  lot  to  an  acre,  and 
in  the  case  of  one  state,  five  acre»  in  smwll 
towns;  it  varies  in  money  value  from  $50Q  to 
$5,(>CK).  In  addition  to  these  state  laws  the 
Federal  homestead  laws  have  parceled  out 
nearly  90,000,000  acres  to  homestead  settlers. 
These  allotments  wert*  made  to  any  citizen  or 
person  having  declared  his  intention  of  becom- 
ing a  citizen,  and  b<*ing  twenty-one,  or  the 
head  of  a  family.  The  homesteads  were  of  160 
acres^  or  less,  and  full  title  was  given  after 
five  years*  residence  and  cultivation.  £k- 
Boldlers  and  their  heirs  were  given  a  prefer- 
«]ioe.  The  land  was  practically  given  free,  the 
cily  pajTiient  required  being  fee«  amounting 
to  alKiut  ?26, 

Hom'icide,  the  killing  of  one  human  being 
by   another.     The   word  "  homicide "   compre- 


hends  every  human  act,  whether  innocent  or 
criminal,  having  human  death  aa  its  result. 
Homicide,  at  common  law,  in  divided  into  three 
elapses — justifiable^  excusable,  and  felonious. 
From  the  first  the  second  is  distingui-*hed  aa 
involving  some  measure  of  guilt,  justitinble  tie- 
ing  entirely  guilt  I  ens.  But  this  dii!»tinction 
WAS  practically  obliterated  when,  at  an  early 
period,  the  penalty  for  excusable  homicide. 
viz,,  forfeiture  of  goods,  ceased  to  be  enforced. 
In  legal  theory,  however,  a  distinction  is  still 
made,  and  it  is  convenient  to  treat  defensible 
homicide  under  the  two  heads. 

1.  Juntifiabiv  Homicide  is  of  four  kinds.  (1) 
Where  the  proper  otiicer  executes  a  criminal 
in  strict  conformity  with  his  sentence.  Such 
an  act  is,  of  eour»e,  obligatory  upon  the  oflicer 
as  a  legal  duty.  He  must,  however,  follow  the 
sentence  precisely,  othei-wise  the  act  may 
amount  to  murder.  (2)  Wliere  an  oHicer  of 
justice  (or  a  jx^rson  acting  in  his  aid|,  in  tlie 
proper  performance  of  a  legal  act,  obligittor)' 
upon  him,  kills  a  pt^rson  who  re^i^U  or  pre- 
vents him  from  executing  it.  (3)  \\1»er«  the 
prevention  of  an  atrocious  crime  renders  the 
hoinieide  newssiiry.  Whenever  any  otTense  of 
a  felonious  nature  is  attempted,  such  ah  uiur- 
der,  robbery,  burglary,  arson,  rape,  etc.,  eitlwr 
the  person  whose  life  or  property  U  enilan- 
gered,  or  anyone  who  has  knowledge  of  the 
intended  crime,  may  use  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent its  commission,  and  causing  the  death  of 
the  offender  is  justifiable  if  the  imminent  dan- 
ger cannot  otherwise  lie  averted.  Nor  ia  it 
eHseutial  to  his  justilication  to  show  that  the 
crime  would  actually  have  been  |>erpetrated  if 
the  act  of  homicide  had  not  been  pt^rformed. 
For  a  person  under  sucli  circumstances  is  war- 
ranted in  acting  upon  a  natural  and  reasonable 
pre«umption,  (4)  Killing  of  the  enemy  dur- 
ing time  of  w^ar  in  the  actual  prosecution  of 
hostilities  is,  of  course,  justifiable,  on  the 
ground  of  military  necessity. 

11.  Eircusahlc  Homicide  is  of  ftro  kind^,  (1) 
}iy  misadventure  or  accident.  Such  homicide 
is  innocent  only  when  the  person  committing 
it  is  engaged  in  a  lawful  act,  without  inten- 
tion of  infiicting  injury  upon  another,  and 
without  any  failure  to  use  proper  precautions 
to  prevent  danger.  If  the  act  is  unlawful,  the 
homicide  will  be  felonious.  The  lawful  act 
resulting  in  death  may  be  the  administering  of 
reasonable  correction  by  a  parent  or  school 
teacher,  or  other  i>erson  occupying  a  position 
of  similar  authority.  Hut  the  homicide  is  only 
innocent  in  such  a  caae  when  the  aeverity  of 
the  punishment  is  kept  within  due  bounds.  In 
like  manner,  if  by  swme  mii^chnnce  one  of  aev- 
eral  persons  engaged  amicably  in  athletic 
s[X)rts  should  be  killed,  he  who  oceasiomnl  the 
de^th  would  be  innocent.  {2)  Homicide  in 
self-defense,  or  in  protection  of  one's  property, 
or  wife,  child,  pjirent,  or  servant.  Under  thia 
head  are  not  included  cases  of  defense  against 
felonious  crimes,  such  acta  of  defense  being 
justifiable,  but  only  against  any  other  inodc;! 
of  attack  or  injury  which  may  be  attempted, 
as  ill  cases  of  common  assault  or  trespasa, 
where  there  is  no  intention  to  commit  a  felony. 
Tlie  distinction  is  immirtunt,  on  account  of 
the  larger  legal  obligation  impoeed^  in  thla  lat^ 
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ter  clftBS  of  defensive  acts,  upon  the  person 
mgalnst  whom  an  offense  is  perpetrated,  to  seek 
to  avoid  committing  homicide.  When  any 
felony  is  attempted,  the  person  whose  life  or 
property  is  endangered  is  under  no  obligation 
to  seek  to  avoid  the  threatened  injury  by  usins 
every  peaceable  means,  but  when  the  attempted 
injury  is  not  felonious,  homicide  must  not  be 
committed  unless  all  other  available  means  are 
first  adopted  and  fail.  Therefore,  in  case  of 
simple  aflsault,  though  the  person  assailed  may 
protect  himself  bv  blows,  he  must  "  retreat  to 
the  wall,"  or  forbear  as  long  as  is  consistent 
with  safety,  before  he  ventures  to  kill  his  as- 
sailant. 

In  the  defense  of  property,  retreat  is  not 
necessary  in  order  that  the  homicide  mav  be 
excused  (or  justified),  since  that  would  be 
yielding  the  property  without  attemptinff  pro- 
tection; but  the  wrongdoer  must  first  be  re- 
quested to  depart  or  to  refrain  from  interfer- 
ing with  goods  before  force  is  applied,  and 
even  then  the  trespasser  must  not  be  killed  or 
maimed  unless  his  pcrHistcnce  makes  such  ac- 
tion necesAary.  In  the  U.  8.  crimes  are  gen- 
erally defined  b^'  statute,  and  the  principles 
relating  to  homicide  have  thus  received  vari- 
oiiK,  but  rarely  substantial,  modifications. 

For  felonious  homicide,  see  MANtiLAUGHTEB; 

Ml'BUEB. 

Homilet'ics,  science  which  treats  of  the  struc- 
ture, c<»m position,  and  delivery  of  a  sermon. 
Tlie  wonl  homiletics  was  first  used  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For  a  long 
while  it  was  conMidered  as  the  synonym  of 
•'  micred  rhetoric.**  Homiletics  presupposes 
Itoth  logic  and  rhetoric,  and  builds  its  system 
on  them,  applying  their  principles  to  the  work 
of  the  C'hri8tian  pulpit.  The  sermon  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  orations  both  by  its 
sul)j«H*t  uml  its  object;  it  finds  its  motive,  its 
autli«>rity,  its  materials,  and  its  end  in  the 
Won!  of  G<hI;  it  Hpeaks  of  and  for  God  to 
men;  and  it  aims  to  bring  men  to  God  in 
faith  and  love  and  8*»rvice. 

Hom'ily,  familiar  and  informal  discourse. 
It  is  inipoHsible  to  discriminate  sharply  be- 
twci^n  tin*  homily  and  the  Hernion  on  the  ground 
of  tlioir  intrinsic  qualities.  It  is  customary 
to  say  that  the  homily  is  a  more  familiar  and 
inf(»rmal  discourse  than  the  sermon.  One  of 
the  early  provincial  councils  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury enjoined  that  **  if  for  any  reason  the 
presbyter  couhl  not  preach,  the  deacons  should 
read  '  homilies  of  the  holy  fathers.*"  The 
homilies  were  arranged  according  to  the  fes- 
tivals and  seasons  of  the  ecclesiastical  year, 
and  the  passage  for  the  day  was  called  a 
prricDpe,  or  stK»tion.  Hence  the  use  of  homilies 
in  the  churches  came  to  1m»  known  as  the  **  peri- 
ci»pic  system."  Kach  homily  began  with  the 
>%ordH  *•  IN^t  ilia  verba  textus "  (aftiT  tliese 
>%«>rds  of  the  text),  an<l  so  thes4»  homilies  were 

IMipularlv  knoMn  as  *' postils.**  Hence  in  the 
^utin  of  the  Mi(Icll<>  Ap»  postillan'  nM»ant  to 
preach  or  to  read  a  li(»mily.  In  the  reign  of 
Kdward  VI,  what  is  known  in  Kngland  as  the 
••First  H<K)k  of  Homilies**  was  prepare<i  and 
pul)liHh(>4l,  ir)47,  under  the  din^ction  of  (*ran- 
mer.      L'ndiT    Klizubcth,    15G3,    the    **  Second 


Book  of  Homilies "  was  edited  by  JewelL  In 
both  of  these  volumes  varioos  preachers  are 
represented.  These  homilies  were  designed  for 
the  use  of  the  inferior  clergy  who  were  not 
qualified  to  make  sermons;  the  language  of  the 
article  which  enjoined  their  use  requires  that 
they  may  be  read  in  churches  by  the  niinist«rs» 
diligently  and  distinctly,  that  they  may  be 
'*  understanded  of  the  people." 

Horns  (hOms),  or  Hums  (hfims),  the  ^mesa 
of  Strabo  and  Pliny;  town  of  Syria,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes;  1  m.  E.  of  the  river 
and  about  86  m.  NE.  of  Damascus;  became  a 
Roman  colony  under  Caracalla,  211-217  A.D., 
and  was  noted  for  its  splendid  Temple  of  tlM 
Sun.  Here  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  was 
defeated  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  278  aji. 
The  modem  town  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  has  a  population  of  about  30,000. 

Hon'day  city  of  Colombia,  department  of 
Tolima;  on  the  Magdalena;  700  ft  above  the 
sea;  is  the  principal  river  port  of  the  Mag- 
dalena and  of  the  republic,  and  the  center  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  trade  with  the  interior. 
Steamers  load  and  unload  at  Caraooli,  Just 
below. 

Hon'do.    See  Japan. 

Hondt  (hOnt),  name  of  a  celebrated  family 
of  Flemish  engravers.  Joshb  Uondt  (164(^ 
1611),  the  founder  of  the  family,  spent  a  laige 
part  of  his  time  in  England,  and  was  eew- 
brated  as  an  engraver  of  maps.  Hkhbt  vm 
Hondt,  the  Elder  (1673-1610),  executed  a 
series  of  144  portraits  of  artists,  mostly  Flem- 
ish, and  of  Melanchthon,  Bugenhagen,  Wyelift 
Savonarola,  Calvin,  and  Knox.  Hkzirt  db 
HoifDT,  THE  Younger  (1681-1660),  engraved 
portraits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  William  of 
Orange,  and  a  view  of  The  Hague.  Abraham 
HoNDT  (163a-91)  was  celebrated  not  only  as 
an  engraver,  but  also  as  a  painter  of  ani- 
mals. 

Honduras  (h6n-d6'rfts),  republic  of  Central 
America;  bounded  N.  and  h£.  by  the  Carib- 
b*«an  Sea,  SE.  by  Nicaragua,  8W.  by  the  Bay 
of  Fonseca  and  Salvador,  NW.  by  Guatemala; 
area,  46,250  so.  m.;  pop.  (1006)  600,136;  cap- 
ital, Tegucigalpa.  Honduras  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  central  plateau.  It  lies  to  the  E.  of 
the  main  Cordillera,  and  averages  about  3,(KM) 
ft.  in  height.  The  Cordillera  proper  runs  on 
the  whole  parallel  to  the  Pacific  coast,  at  a 
distance  of  about  60  m.,  but  does  not  exceed 
10,000  ft.,  is  serpentine,  and  at  Comayagua, 
near  the  center  of  the  republic,  is  broken  by 
a  plain  from  6  to  15  m.  broad  and  about  40 
m.  long,  called  the  plain  of  Comayagua.  The 
only  volcanoes  are  on  the  islands  in  the  Bay 
of  Fonseca.  From  the  Cordillera  low  ranges 
of  mountains  extend  irre^larlv,  especially 
toward  the  NE.  The  principal  river,  and  the 
largest  in  (Vntral  America,  is  the  one  forming 
the  8E.  boundary,  called  the  Wanks  in  Eng- 
lish, but  als<»  giwn  the  name  of  Segovia,  Coco, 
and  Yoro.  It  ia  400  m.  long.  Next  in  size  is 
the  Ulua,  near  the  N.  boundary.  Parallel  to 
it»  and  for  much  of  its  course  onfy  a  few 
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milea  diatani  and  in  the  same  valley,   is  the 
Chamelicon  f*r  Cliamelecon. 

Puertti  Cortejs  is  the  principal  port  on  the 
N.  coast,  and  is  the  terminus  t>f  th«  railway 
to  Sun  Pedro;  it  ia  only  an  open  roadaU^ad. 
Along  the  c«)aDt  ia  a  chain  of  islands  (the  Bay 
Islands} «  20  or  30  m.  distant,  and  at  the 
edge  of  deep  water.  This  republic  owns  several 
islands  in  tlie  Bay  of  Fonseca,  The  moat  im- 
portant is  Tigre,  on  which  is  Amapala,  the  best 
port  of  Honduras.  C*t»!umbu3  discovered  Hon* 
duras  1&02»  but  as  be  was  too  ill  to  )and«  hin 
brother  Biirthcdomew  acted  in  his  steady  and 
on  Sunday,  Au^st  15tli,  mass  was  celebrated 
on  shore.  Conquest  of  tlie  interior  whs  begun 
1535,  and  pushed  with  surli  vigor  thiit  in  a 
score  of  years  it  is  said  that  a  quarts.' r  of  the 
Indian  population  ( estimated  in  all  at  400,0001 
had  perishetL  Ft^w  events  of  importance  mark 
the  It i story  of  the  province  till  the  dt^elaration 
of  independence,  1821.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ania- 
pala,  June  20,  1805»  Honduras  united  with 
Nicaragiui  and  Salvador  to  form  a  Greater 
Central  American  Republic,  with  a  Federal 
Diet  dealing  solely  with  their  foreign  rela- 
tions, but  tills  was  aoon  dissolved.  The  coun- 
try is  subject  to  revolutions  and  to  quarrels 
with  its  eiater  republics*  one  of  which,  with 
Guatemala,  occurred   lOOtl, 

Honduras,  Bay  of,  inlet  of  the  NW.  part  of 
tlie  Caribbean  8ea ;  bordered  by  the  shores 
of  Yucatan,  Belize,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras, 
which  together  form  nearly  a  right  angle.  Sev- 
eral lesser  inlets  open  into  it,  the  largest  being 
the  Gulf  of  A  ma  ti  que  at  the  point  of  the  angle, 
in  (Guatemala,  and  the  deep  Bay  of  Chetumal, 
between  Belize  and  Yucatan.  There  are  numer- 
ous i^^liimis  and  keys  along  the  shores,  the 
most  important  h€»ing  the  Bay  Islands  { Buatan 
and  others)  off  Honduras,  and  Turneife,  off 
Belize.  The  Motagua,  Belize,  and  numerous 
smaller  rivers  empty  into  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras. 

Honduras^  Brit'ish,  or  Bclixe  (b*l-^z'),  Brit* 
ish  colony  in  N.  (Central  America;  bounded 
N.  hy  the  Bay  of  Chetumal  and  Yucatan,  \\\ 
and  S.  by  the  republics  of  Mexico  and  Guate- 
mala, and  E.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea.  To  the 
E.  It  embraces  the  numerous  islands  and  reefs 
in  Honduras  Bay*  The  Sarstoon  Kiver,  which 
flow^B  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  divides  the 
colony  on  its  S.  side  from  Guatemala.  Its 
greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is  180  m.;  ex- 
treme breadth,  57  m.;  area,  approximately 
8,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1900)  41,007;  capital,  Be- 
lize. The  land  is  very  low  on  the  coast  and 
iu  the  N.,  but  rises  inland  to  the  Sand  Ridge, 
or  **  Cahune  Ride,"  named  from  the  cahune 
palm  which  grows  there.  The  W.  part  is  but 
little  eamlorttfl.  The  highest  known  points  are 
in  the  Cockscomb  Mountains,  near  the  center 
of  the  colony,  where  there  are  elevations  about 
4,000  ft.  in  height.  The  country  is  well  wa* 
ten*il,  and  the  Belize  River  is  navigable  for 
175  m.  Little  is  known  of  th«  early  settle- 
ment of  this  coast.  It  seeins  to  have  t»een 
rei*i>rted  to  oectisionally  by  w*r»od  cutters  in  the 
sixteenth  centurr.  Some  British  subjects,  at* 
tracted  by  tbe  abundance  and  excellence  of  the 
maliogaiiy   and  logwood^   went  from   Jamftica 


and  made  the  first  permanent  settlement. 
Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  Spaniards 
to  drive  out  the  coloniats,  the  last  1708.  Brit- 
ish Honduras  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
crown  colony,  18*52;  It  is  principally  noted 
for  its  production  of  mahogany  and  log* 
wood. 

Hone,  William,  1780-1842;  English  clergy- 
man and  author;  b.  Bath.  In  1817  be  made 
a  great  hit  by  his  pamphlets,  illustrated  by 
Cruikshftuk.  One  of  them,  a  parody  on  tbe 
*'  B^x»k  of  Common  Prayer,"  brought  him  be* 
fore  the  courts,  1817.  He  became,  after  18*10, 
a  pn^acher  to  a  congregation  of  Dissenters. 
Among  his  writings  are  "The  Political  House 
that  Jack  Built,"  "A  Slap  at  Slop,'*  "Apoc- 
ryphal New  Testament,"  **  Ancient  Mysteries 
DeHcrihed.  Especially  the  English  Miracle 
Plays." 

Honep  stone  of  fine  grain,  used  for  giving  a 
line  edge  to  steel  blades.  Hones  are  usually 
of  much  finer  grain  than  ordinary  whetstones 
and  grindstones*  They  are  made  of  several 
kinds  of  stone.  Various  green  stones,  siliceo* 
argillaeetms  slates,  etc.,  are  used.  One  of  the 
very  be^t  hone  atones  uae*l  is  the  novaculite 
of  Arkansas,  of  CarlKmiferous  age.  There  are 
also  excellent  oil  ston<^s  from  Turkey,  Austria, 
Siljeria,  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland.  For 
many  ourposes  the  etonc  from  Turkey  is  con- 
sidered the  best. 

Hon'ey,  saccharine  material  collected  from 
flowers  by  several  kinds  of  insects  for  the  food 
of  themselves  and  progeny,  especially  by  the 
honey  bee  (see  Bee).  In  bee  honey  there  have 
been  reported  as  present  three  kinds  of  sugar: 
common  cane  sugar,  or  sucrose;  dextrose,  and 
hevulose,  the  last  two  being  the  chief  constitu- 
ents. Honey  varies  in  color,  aroma,  and  flavor 
with  the  tiowers  from  which  it  has  been  col- 
lected, clover  honey,  buckwheat  honey,  iind 
wild  honey  being  distinguishable  in  this  re- 
sp(K!t",  and  some  cases  are  on  record  of  poison* 
ous  qualities  derived  from  tbe  like  aour 
Honey  may  be  adulterated  with  glycerin 
glucose,,  and  e\"en  imitated  as  a  whole  by 
bining  the  latter  product  with  other  materials 
and  flavoring  with  appropriate  essential  oils, 
but  no  process  has  been  devised  to  make 
even  a  passable  imitation  of  honey  in  th^ 
comb. 

Honey  Bux'zard,  name  given  in  England 
Pcrnia  apivorus,  a  chietly  insectivorous  bird  of 
the  falcon  family,  dttfering  from  other  birds 
of  the  family  in  its  food  and  in  having  the 
Kpace  between  its  eyes  and  bill  completely 
feathered.  P,  crutattts^  the  crested  honey 
buzzard,  is  an  Asiatic  bird.  Bees,  wasps,  and 
honey  are  sought  by  it. 

HoQ'eycomb  Moth,  or  Bee  Moth,  small  lept- 
dopteroua  ins^t  <  (ialleria  cereana  and  0.  rtl- 
vvaria),  of  the  snout  moth  family.  The  lanm 
spin  silken  galleries  in  beehives,  running  b©* 
twi*en  the  layers  of  honeycomb,  on  which  the 
young  insects  feed.  The  moth  lays  her  eg^ 
at  evening,  while  the  l)e«.*s  are  at  rest,  and  ta 
a  most  formidable  enemy  to  them. 
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Hon'eydew,  sweet  liquid  found  in  drops  on 
the  leaves  of  various  plants.  It  is  sometimes 
an  exudation  from  the  plant  itself,  sometimes 
a  secretion  of  aphids  which  infest  the  plant. 

Hon'ey  Guide,  name  given  to  several  small 
birds  of  the  genus  Indicator  from  their  curi- 
ous habit  of  guiding  hunters  to  the  hives  of 
wild  bees.     There  are  about  a  dozen  species, 
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mostly  African,  although  some  occur  in  Asia 
and  BorntH).  The  lioney  guides  are  related  to 
the  cuckooH,  and  like  them  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  nests  of  other  birds. 

Honey  Lo'cust,  popular  name  of  the  Olcdii- 
wchia  triacanthos,  a  large  and  well-known 
leguminous  tree  of   the   U.  S.     It  takes   its 


lIoNKT  Iak:i'rt. 


name  from  a  8w«'«'t  sulmtance,  with  which  its 
UmH  p<m!h  are  tilled  when  rijK*.  The  tree  has 
st(»ut,  often  triple  thorns,  and  is  used  as  a 
heilgt*  plant. 

Hon'eysuckle,  popular  name  of  many  shrubs, 
ent't  or  twininjr.  of  IIkj  g«»nera  Lonicrra,  Dirr- 
n7/a,  etc.,  and  of  the  family  Capri foliacrtt. 
The  V.  S.  hav«  wveral  M{H»cieH,  a  f«'W  of  which 
arc   Hv^n   in   cultivation.     Must  of  the   finest 


ones  are  from  N.  Asia  or  Europe.    They  hav^ 
been   much   improved   by  cultivation.     Maoj 
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other  plants,  azaleas,  aouilegias,  etc,  are  lo- 
cally known  as  honeysuckles. 

Honfleur  (OA-fl^),  town  of  France;  depart-  < 
ment  of  Calvados,  on  the  Seine;  7  m.  BE.  of 
Havre;  is  chiefly  engaged  in  fisheries,  and  car- 
ries on  a  brisk  trade,  exporting  egps,  butter, 
cattle,  grain,  and  fruits  to  the  United  King- 
dom. It  was  long  in  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  figures  largely  in  their  French  wart. 

HoB^ong  (h6ng-k0ng')  (the  local  pronim- 
ciation  of  Chinese  Hiaro-K'iano,  iragrant 
streams),  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain; 
o£f  the  coast  of  China,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Chu-kiang,  or  Pearl  River ;  90  m.  6.  of  Canton. 
The  island  is  separated  from  the  mainland  of 
China  bv  a  narrow  passage  called  Lyeemoon, 
or  Carpnshgate;  greatest  length,  about  11m.; 
breadth,  a  little  over  4  m.;  area,  29  sq.  m. 
In  1898  China  leased  to  Great  Britain  for  nine- 
ty-nine years  a  portion  of  territory  including 
the  port  of  Kowloon  and  land  further  inland, 
together  with  the  waters  of  Mirs  Bay  and 
Dmp  Bay,  and  the  island  of  Lantas---total 
area,  370  sq.  m.,  pop.  (1900)  excluding  the 
new  territoiy  beyond  the  boundary  of  Kow- 
loon, 319.803. 

lIon|(kong  is  rocky  and  bare,  and  oonsiste 
of  a  ridge  of  barren  granitic  hills,  interaeoted 
by  numerous  deep  and  narrow,  but  fertile,  Tal- 
leys,  through  which  flow  never-failing  straems 
of  water.  The  highest  peak,  on  the  N.  skme 
of  which  stands  the  city  of  Victoria,  is  13*6 
ft.  The  coasts  are  in  the  main  steep  and  rodcy, 
but  are  broken,  especially  on  the  S.  side,  by 
numerous  deep  inlets,  the  chief  of  whieh  are 
Deep  Bay  and  Tai>tam  Bay. 

The  principal  center  of  population  is  the  elty 
of  Victoria,  which  stretches  for  nearly  4  m. 
alonff  the  N.  coast,  opposite  the  peninsnla  of 
Kowloon,  469  m.  of  which  now  form  part  of 
the  colony,  having  been  ceded  to  Great  Britain* 
1801.  Aside  from  numerous  small  native  ee- 
tablishmoits  fur  the  making  of  lanterns,  nm* 
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hri'lhis,  Iciithpr  boxes,  toya,  prc*sGrv©d  gingt^r, 
etc.,  iimi  rjittan,  baiiibon,  gold  and  ailvfr,  tinij 
other  wareSi  Hongkong  hus  flugar  relinorUv-^, 
tanneries,  difitjH<^ries»  a  rupework,  found rit'n, 
more  than  one  hundred  granite  quarrii}a^  ceil- 
ton  mills,  and  C4*ni*^nt  works.  Hongkong  is 
the  great  distributing  ci^nter  of  the  Far  East 
and  the  commercial  clearingdionae  of  China. 
It  is  a  free  port»  and  has  no  eustoinhoiiHf\ 
The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Oreat  Britain  and 
her  eohmiea  and  dependencies,  China,  Japan, 
and  the  U.  S.  Hongkong  wsm  coded  to  tlreut 
Britain    1841,   and   was   erected   into   a  eulonv 

Honolulu  ^hfi'115-16'16),  capital  of  th©  Terrl* 
tory  of  Hawaii;  on  tlii3  8.  side  of  the  island 
of  Uahu.  ItH  ImrhoT  is  formed  by  a  deep  and 
spacious  basin  in  the  coral  reef  which  sur- 
rounds  tht^  island.  It  is  safe  at  all  tteas^onB, 
and  lined  with  substantial  and  commodioiiMi 
wharves.  There  is  reguhir  steamship  comnm- 
nication  with  Seattle,  Tacoma^  San  Francisco, 
Vancouver,  Victoria,  Syilney,  and  other  portn. 
The  city  itself  ia  situ  tiled  among  beautiful 
tropical  surroundings,  ami  has  an  ef|uable  and 
healthful  climate.  Among  its  public  buihIingH 
tlie  most  remarkable  are  the  former  palace, 
tlie  Parliament  house,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedra!,  the  treasury,  the  post  office,  the 
Hinhop  ^hjseum  containing  the  feather  clonks 
of  Kaniehameha  I,  valued  at  ^150,000,  etc. 
It  has  hospitals,  public  library,  theater,  print- 
ing establi^^hments,  bank,  nianufact4)ries  of 
carriages,  iron,  etc,  ami  its  trade  is  consider- 
able.    P*»p.   (UMIO)   311,;ilHl, 

Hono'na,  Justa  Grata^  K  417  at  Ravenna; 
Roman  prinoesn;  daughter  of  Conatantius  11 
and  Gal  la  Plaeidia,  and  a  sister  to  Valentin- 
ian  111;  livetl  after  the  death  of  HonoriuM, 
423,  and  the  usurpation  of  Joannes  in  Hoine, 
at  the  court  <jf  Valentin  ian  II L  She  canstHi 
an  invasion  of  Roman  territory  by  her  invi- 
tation to  Attila  to  come  to  Rome  and  claim 
her  as  his  bride, 

Hono'riuSi  384-423;  Roman  emperor;  b,  Con- 
stantinople; at  the  age  of  eieven,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Theodosius  the  Great,  received 
the  VV.  part  of  the  Roman  Empire — Italy, 
Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  Brittany,  and  Illyria— 
with  Ravenna  for  his  residence,  his  brother 
Arcadius  receiving  the  E,  part;  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  Stilicho,  on  whose 
death,  408,  the  barbarians  invaded  Gaul,  Afri- 
ca made  itself  independent,  and  Italy  was 
thrice  plundered.  The  weak  and  indolent  em- 
peror could  do  nothing,  and  Constantiua,  who 
f»ucce«ded  Stilicho  and  made  some  successful 
resistance  to  the  barbarians,  was,  420,  rained 
to  the  rank  of  joint  emperor  with  Honorius, 

Honoriua,  name  of  four  popes,  who  follow: 
Hoxoitum  I,  d.  038;  b,  Campania;  eucceedeil 
Boniface  V,  026;  wn*  anathemati/ed  by  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  for  aswenting  to  the 
Monothelit«*  heresy,  680.  IloNORltts  II  (Lam- 
UE«T  1>I  Kacsua-XoJ,  d.  11311;  succecdcd  Calix- 
tus  11,  IPi'l;  Thibaubl  at  Hume  time  was 
ekvted  pope  by  an  oppositif>n  party,  but  re- 
signed   claim;    Honorius    concludeil  *  the    Con- 
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( or  lint  of  Worms  and  confirmed  tb^  Order 
of  tlie  Templars,  Hoisobiiis  III  (Ckncio 
SAViiLLi),  d,  1227;  b,  Rome;  succeeded  Inno- 
eent  III,  12 HI;  confirmed  the  orders  of  the 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans;  had  a  much  dis- 
turbed pontificate;  succeeded  by  Gregory  IX* 
Hooaius  IV  KiiAcoMo  Savelli),  d.  1287; 
b,  Rome;   succeeded  Martin  IV,  1285. 

Hon'ors  of  War,  stipulated  terms  granted 
to  a  vanquished  enemy,  by  which  he  is  per- 
mitted to  march  out  of  a  town,  from  a  camp, 
or  line  of  intrenehments  with  all  the  insignia 
of  military  etitpiette.  Moat  everything  de- 
pends on  the  general  granting  the  capitulation, 
lu  some  canes  the  troops  of  a  besieged  garrison 
are  permitted  to  march  out  with  drums  beat- 
ings colors  ilying,  etc.;  in  others  they  arc  re- 
*|uired  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  a  named 
spot,  and  then  depart;  while  in  still  other 
cases  they  are  required  to  march  back  to  their 
works,  after  having  been  permittetl  to  march 
out  either  silently  or  with  drums  beatings  and 
pile  their  ann^  in  front  of  their  works. 

Hontbeim  (hrmChim).  Johann  Nicolaus  von, 
!7<n  00;  German  jurist  and  prelate:  b,  Treves; 
became  Prof,  of  Civil  Law  at  Treves,  1732,  and, 
1748,  Bishop  of  Myriophis  in  partibtij%,  and  Suf- 
fragan of  the  See  of  Treves;  most  famous  wurk, 
'*  De  Statu  EccleMa!  et  Legitima  Potentate 
Roman i  Pontilleis,"  published  under  the  pmu- 
donym  of  JirsTiMTH  FFJiBCiNirs,  in  which  he 
took  uitraGallician  or  national  views,  and 
j>ropounded  a  system  called  Fi'bronianism,  It 
was  c<mdemnt^l  by  Clement  XIIL  His  doc- 
trines were  revived  in  the  Old  Catholic  move- 
ment. 

Honthorst  (hi^nChfVrat),  Gerard  Tan,  1592- 
1*160;  Dutch  painter;  b.  at  Utrecht,  Holland; 
commonly  called  Giiebarim}  dfxi^v  Notte,  be- 
cause after  his  sojourn  in  Rome,  where  he 
was  much  impresses!  by  Raphael's  '*  Deliverance 
of  Peter/*  he  painted  numerous  pictures  rep- 
resenting interiors  lighted  up  by  lamps  or 
candles;  bad  many  commissiona  in  Rome,  then 
went  to  England,  where  he  painteil  several 
pictures,  including  portraits,  for  the  king;  also 
visited  several  German  courts,  but  settled 
finally  in  Ghent  as  painter  in  ordinary  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  for  whom  hia  chief  work 
was  executed.     Died  at  Utrecht, 

Hooch  (h6ch),  Pieter  de,  called  also  De 
llaoun  and  De  Hooge;  abt.  1632-80;  Dutch 
painter;  b,  Rotterdam;  settled  in  DelfL  His 
favorite  subjects  are  interiors  with  several 
figures,  and  be  is  perhaps  unequaled  in  these. 
He  painted  portraits  as  well.  Among  his  fa- 
mous works  are,  in  the  National  Gallery,  Lon- 
don,  *' A  Dutch  Courtyard**  and  **A*Dut<?h 
Interior,'*  the  latter  being  the  important  pic- 
ture called  by  the  French  "  Une  Chanson  Joy* 
euse";  in  the  Lou^tc,  **  Interior  of  n  Dutch 
House'*  and  **  Tlie  Card   Players.*' 

Hood»  name  of  two  note<l  English  admirals, 
sons  of  a  rector  of  Bath,  Enghuid.  The  eliler 
brother.  Samtki.,  1724  iHld,  Iw^'ame  admiral, 
1780;  Irish  baron,  1782;  English  viscount, 
1700;    fought    with    great    valor    against    tli4B 
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French  during  the  American  War  of  Indopen- 
denoe,  and  again  in  the  war  of  1793,  when  he 
commanded  in  the  Mediterranean,  took  Toulon 
— ^which,  however,  he  had  to  give  up  again — 
and  expelled  the  French  from  Corsica.  The 
younger  brother,  Alexandeb,  1727-1814,  be- 
came admiral,  1782;  Irish  baron,  1794;  Brit- 
ish peer,  1796;  viscount,  1800.  He  commanded 
under  Lord  Howe  at  Gibraltar  and  in  the 
Channel,  1704,  and  gained,  1796,  a  victory 
over  a  French  fleet  off  Lorient. 

Hood,  John  Bell,  1831-79;  U.  8.  miliUry 
officer;  b.  Owingsville,  Ky.;  graduated  at  West 
Point,  1853;  was  actively  engaged  on  frontier 
duty  until  1861,  when  he  ehtered  the  Confeder- 
ate army;  served  through  the  Virginia  Penin- 
sular campaign,  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  and  Chickamauga 
(where  he  lost  a  leg) ;  in  1864,  with  rank  of 
lieutenant  general,  succeeded  Gen.  Johnston  in 
command  of  the  army  resisting  Gen.  Sherman's 
invasion  of  Georgia;  was  defeated  by  Schofleld 
at  Franklin  and  by  Thomas  near  Nashville; 
BfMm  after  was  relieved  by  Gen.  Richard 
Taylor. 

Hood,  Robin,  outlaw;  traditional  hero  of 
many  Knglish  ballads;  first  mentioned  abt. 
1377;  iH  rfprescnted  as  living  chiefly  in  Sher- 
wood ForoHt  and  Harnsdalc,  Yorkshire;  ruled 
as  chieftain  over  a  band,  of  whom  Little  John, 
Friar  Tuck,  Alan-n-Diile,  and  Maid  Marian 
wore  momberH;  lived  by  the  king's  deer,  and 
by  lovieM  u|K)n  the  purses  of  travelers;  in  the 
bent  ballads  is  generous,  bold,  humorous,  and 
full  of  a  rugjjtHl  nobility.  He  is  very  pious, 
loves  the  king,  will  harm  no  company  **  that 
any  woman  is  in/'  and  takes  only  from  the 
rich  to  give  to  the  poor.  His  end  is  ascribed 
to  a  prioress,  a  relative,  to  whom  he  goes  in 
a  tit  of  illness,  and  who  treacherously  causes 
him  to  blee<l  to  death.  Writers  have  often  tried 
in  vain  to  show  that  Robin  wan  an  actual 
outlaw  living  in  the  time  of  Kdwanl  II. 

Hood,  Thomas,  1798-1845;  English  humor- 
ist: b.  London:  became  subeditor  of  the  Lon- 
don Magazinr,  18*21;  edited  The  Comic  Annual, 
1820-38:  began  the  publication  of  a  monthly. 
Hood's  Otrn,  1838;  lived  on  the  Continent, 
1835-40;  subsequently  edited  The  Sew  Month- 
ly Mogazinr  and  Hood*s  Magazine  \  works  in- 
clude "Odes  and  Addresses"*  (with  J.  H.  Rey- 
nolds). "Whims  and  Oddities,"  "Plea  of  the 
Midsummer  Fairies."  **  Hero  and  Leander." 
and  '•  Tylney  Hall."  a  novel:  best-known 
poems:  **  Eupene  Aram's  Dream."  "The  Song 
of  a  Shirt,"  and  "The  Bridge  of  Sighs." 

Hood,  Mt.,  voloanic  peak,  bordering  the  Cas- 
cade Range,  Wanfo  Co.,  Ore.;  iwarly  12,000  ft. 
hi>;h;  apparently  l<mg  extinct,  though  report- 
iM  in  activity  as  late  an  1875;  has  celebrate<l 
prwipices  and  ^i'wvh  origin  to  several  glaciers. 

Hood'ed  Seal,  large  S4'al  {Cyntophora  oris- 
fata)  found  on  Imth  sides  of  the  \.  Atlantic, 
so  namiMl  Imhmiuho  the  males  can  inflate  the 
skin  on  the  upper  ]>art  of  the  nos<'  into  a 
ho<Hl  or  cre«t.  The  adults  an*  alMnit  7  or  8 
ft.    long.     Thes«^   Si'als   are    hunted    for    their 


hides  and  oil,  and  form  a  part  of 
of  the  Newfoundland  sealing  fleet. 
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HOODBD  SbAL. 

clea  it  familiarly  known  among  itib  aealars  as 
the  bladder  nose. 

Hooft  (h6ft).  Pieter  Coradiaaea,  lft81-1647; 
Dutch  poet  and  historian;  b.  Amsterdam;  be- 
came, 1600,  high  bailiff  of  Muiden  and  warden 
of  Goviland ;  works  include  a  "  Life  of  Henry 
IV  of  France,"  "  History  of  the  Netherlanda,^ 
the  tragedies  "Achillea  and  Polyxena"  and 
**  Theseus  and  Ariadne,"  and  the  pastoral  plaar 
"  Oranida." 

Hooghly  (hO'glC).    See  Huou. 

Hook,  Theodore  £dwaid,  1788-1841;  Bna- 
lish  humorist;  b.  London;  b^  reason  of  his 
bold  practical  jokes,  his  brilliant  eonveraa- 
tional  powers,  his  talent  for  punning  aad  im- 
proviaation,  became  a  favorite  in  aristooratie 
society  and  the  friend  of  the  prinee  regeaty 
who,  1812,  secured  for  him  the  appointment 
of  accountant  general  and  treasurer  of  Mauri- 
tius. He  was  returned  to  England  under  ar- 
rest, 1818,  irregularities  having  been  diseov- 
ered  in  his  accounts,  but,  no  grounds  for  a 
criminal  charge  existing,  was  soon  liberated. 
In  1820  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  a  new 
journal,  John  Bull.  He  was  again  arretted, 
1823,  the  board  of  audit  having  declared  him 
a  debtor  to  the  Crown,  and  was  confined  for 
nearly  two  years.  Author  of  **The  Soldier^ 
Return.'*  a  comic  opera,  **  Sayings  and  Doinga,** 
"  The  Parson's  Daughter,"  etc 

Hooke,  Robert,  1635-1703;  English  natural 
philosopher;  b.  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight;  Ib 
1664  became  Prof,  of  Getnnetry  at  Oreaham 
College,  London;  in  1666  was  appointed  dtj 
survevor;  in  1677  was  made  secretary  of  toe 
Royal  Society.  He  accused  Huyghena  of  hav- 
ing stolen  his  invention  of  regulating  the  bal- 
ance of  a  watch  by  a  spiral  spring,  and  laid 
claim  to  the  first  discovery  of  the  principle 
of  gravitation  against  Newton. 

Hook'er,  Joiepta,  1814-70;  U.  8.  military 
ofllcer;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1837;  aervad 
in  Florida  against  the  Seminoles  and  In  the 
Mexican  War  with  especial  honor,  but  reaigaed, 
1863.  On  the  outbr<*ak  of  the  Civil  War  waa 
nppoint<*<i  brigadier  general  of  volunteers;  In 
command  of  the  First  Corpa  displayed  great 
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bravery  at  South  Mountain  and  Anti(*tam;  in 
January,  180,  succeed <?d  Rurnside  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potoraacr,  and  fought 
the  hattle  of  Chancellorsville.  At  the  time 
of  tlie  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Con- 
iLKjerate  army,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  fol- 
lowing, had  reached  the  vicinity  of  Frederick, 
Md.,  when,  owing  t<j  the  refusal  of  Gen.  Hal- 
leck  to  place  the  troops  at  Harper's  Ferry  at 
the  disposal  of  Hooker,  the  latter  was,  at  his 
own  request,  relieved  from  command  of  the 
army,  June  28th*  In  September,  IS03,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Twentie*th 
Army  C'cirps  ( Arniy  of  the  Cumberland ) ,  and 
was  distin^mished  at  the  capture  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  battle  of  Mim»ionary  Ridge,  pursuit 
of  the  Confederate  army,  and  the  action  of 
Hinggtdd»  In  the  invasion  of  Georgia  by  Sher- 
man, Hooker  led  biB  corps  in  the  almost  con- 
fitant  fighting  up  to  and  including  the  siege 
of  Atlanta;  was  brevetted  major  genernl  U*  S. 
A.,  for  gallantry  at  Chattanooga,  and,  1308, 
retired  on  full  rank  of  major  general. 

Hooker,  Richard,  1554-lfiOO;  English  theo- 
logian;  h.  Hoavitreep  near  Exeter;  became  uue- 
ceaaively  vicar  in  Drayton-Bcauchampt  1584; 
Master  of  the  Temple,  London,  1585;  recti>r  of 
Boscombe,  15JH,  and  at  Bisbopsbournc,  1505. 
His  colleague  in  the  Temple  church  waa  Trav- 
era,  a  zealous  Puritan^  and  between  him  and 
Hooker  II  sharp  eontroversy  arose,  which  occa- 
fiioned  the  fiimous  work '  of  the  latter,  the 
**  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  a  defense  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  Church  establish- 
ments  in  general. 

Hooker,  Thomas*  abt  1586-1647;  American 
clergjman;  b.  Marklleld,  Leicester;  preached 
in  London,  but,  persecuti^d  for  nonconformity, 
took  refuge  in  Holland  and  preached  at  Delft 
and  Rotterdam;  emigrated,  1633i  to  New  Eng- 
land, and  settled  at  Newtown  (now  Cam- 
bridge), Mass.,  whence,  1636  he  removed  with 
his  congregation  to  the  present  Hartford, 
Conn.;  before  the  first  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Connecticut  preached  a  sermon, 
the  democratic  ideas  of  which  were  embodied 
in  the  first  written  constitution  know*n  to  his- 
tory; with  John  Cotton  wTote  "A  Survey  of 
the  Summe  of  Church  Discipline." 

Hoop  Ash.     See  Hackbkrbt. 

Hoop'er,  John*  abt.  1495-1555;  English  prel- 
ate and  martyr;  h,  Someraetahire;  having 
adopted  the  views  of  the  (iernian  Reformers, 
WHB  compelled  to  leave  Oxford,  and  went  to 
Switzerland ;  on  the  accession  of  Edward  VI 
returned  to  England;  preached  with  great  suc- 
cess in  London,  and  wan,  1550,  appointed  Bish- 
op of  Gloucester*  In  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Mary,  155,1,  he  was  imprisoned,  and 
as  he  refused  to  retract,  he  was  condemned  as 
%  heretici  and  burned  at  the  stake  at  Glouces- 
ter. 

Hooperi  Wilikm,  1742-90;  American  lawyer; 
b.  Boston,  Mass.;  removed,  1767,  to  N»  Caro- 
lina, where  he  held  many  important  public 
positions,  serving  in  Congress,  1774-77;  signed 
the  Declaratioa  of  Independence. 


Hoo'p<^,  name  given  to  birds  of  the  genua 
Upttpa,  on  account  of  their  note;  mciat  com- 
monly applied  to  U.  rpops^  a  speeiea  found  in 


Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  The  hoopoe  is  about 
10  in.  long,  exclusive  of  the  long*  slender  bilL 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  bird  is 
its  high,  compressed  crest. 

Hoo'sac  Riv'er,  tributary  of  the  Hudson; 
rises  in  Laneaboro,  Berkshire  Co.,  Maaa.;  flows 
N,  and  NW*;  traverses  the  S\V.  angles  of  Ver- 
mont and  Rensaelaer  and  Washington  counties, 
N.  Y*,  affording  abundant  water  power,  which 
is  extensively  utilized;  is  called  Hoosick  ia 
New  York. 

Hoosac  TuD'nel,  tunnel  In  the  NW*  part  of 
Massachusett-a ;  within  the  limits  of  the  towns 
of  Florida  and  Adams,  Berkshire  Co.  The 
distance  from  Boston  to  the  E.  entrance  is  137 
m.,  and  thence  to  Troy,  54  m.  The  drst  ques* 
tton  of  tunneling  HooBac  Mountain  was  raised 
in  1825,  with  regard  to  the  fejiaibility  of  a 
canal  between  Boston  and  the  Hudson,  but  that 
project  was  abandoned  when  railways  were 
introduced.  Experimental  work  was  begun  in 
1851*  but  no  actual  tunneling  until  1850.  In 
1S02  the  state  took  posHCH^ion,  and  the  work 
was  completed  in  187 J.  The  tunnel  is  a  little 
more  than  4i  m,  long,  and  is  made  large 
enough  for  two  railway  tracks.  The  greater 
part  of  the  rock  penetrated  i«  a  m»caee<3u»i 
schist.  A  working  shaft  1,028  ft,  deep,  which 
was  sunk  near  the  center  of  its  length,  is  an 
im|>ortant  aid  to  ventilation.  The  cost  of  the 
tunnel  and  39  m.  of  adjoiDing  railroad  was 
about  $13,t>0t>,000. 

Hop,  humulm  lupulu9,  a  plant  which  with 
Cannabis f  the  hemp,  composca  the  order  Co  ft- 
nahinciE;  is  by  some  txi^tanists  reg^ardcd  as  a 
suborder  of  the  nettle  family.  The  hop  ia  a 
vine,  with  a  perennial  root  from  which  spring 
up  nimnerous  annual  shix^ta,  forming  slender, 
flexible  stems,  angular  and  rough  to  the  touch. 
These  climb  spirally  on  trees  or  around  pole 
to  the  height  of  20  or  dQ  ft    The  hop  ia  fou 
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wild  in  America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  It  has 
long  been  cultivated  in  Germany,  where  iU 
use  is  traced  back  as  far  as  the  ninth  century. 
In  other  countries  it  has  become  an  important 
agricultural  product,  and  in  the  U.  S.  is  large- 
ly cultivated,  and  is  an  article  of  both  export 
and  import.  The  essential  properties  of  the 
hop,  its  bitterness  and  fragrance,  appear  to 
reside  in  the  lupuline;  this  was  long  supposed 


Hop  Plant. 

to  be  the  pollen  of  the  hop,  but  it  is  found 
only  on  the  piHtillatc  catkins,  and  consists  of 
peculiar  (glands  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
scaU^a;  their  ap|H>arance  when  magnified  is 
shown  in  the  illustration.  Besides  their  use 
for  presiTving  and  flavoring  malt  liquors,  hops 
have  a  reputation  an  a  tonic.  Their  efficacy 
depends  both  on  the  bitter  principle  and,  to  a 
le88  de^n^e,  the  volatile  oil.  The  narcotic  and 
Be<iative  etn^cts  of  hopH  and  lu|>uline  are  very 
slight,  and  t<»  Ih»  obtained  chiefly  from  large 
do8e8  of  the  latter. 

Hope,  Sir  James,  1808-81;  British  naval 
ofTieer;  b.  Kilinburgh;  entennl  the  British  navy, 
1822;  iMHMiine  captain,  1838;  served  near 
Buenos  Aires.  1844-45:  in  the  Baltic,  1854- 
5();  in  the  K.  Indian  and  Chinese  waters,  1869- 
63;  transftTnti  to  dutv  in  the  W.  Indies, 
1863;  iNvaiiie  a  G.  (\  B..  1865;  full  admiral, 
1870;  admiral  of  the  flcvt,  1870;  principal 
naval  aid-de-camp  to  the  queen,  1873. 

Hoph'ra,  Hebrew  name  of  Apries  (Egyptian 
rAM-AH-KA),  an  Kjryptiun  king,  591-572  B.C., 
during  the  twenty-sixth  dvnasty.  He  made 
war  (m  Tyre  and  Sidon,  taking  them  and  de- 
stroying the  Cyprian  fltn-t.  In  consequence, 
Nebuchadnezzar*  invaded  Palestine  and  cap- 
tunni  .TtTUsalem.  Later,  Aprif^s  took  the  part 
of  the  Libyans  in  a  conflict  with  the  CVrenians, 
and  was  worst<»d.  During  a  revolt  which  fol- 
h)wed,  Amasis  II  was  d(H!lare<l  king,  and  in 
the  conflict  for  suprenuicy  Apries  was  defeated 
and  capture<i.  He  was  taken  to  Sals  and 
strangle<l. 

Hopkins,  Johns,  1705-1873;  American  phi- 
lanthropist; b.  Anne  Arumlel  Co.,  Md.;  ac- 
quired a  fortune  in  business  in  Baltimore,    The 
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amount  of  his  public  sifts  exceeded  97,0001000; 
the  largest  amounts  Ming  siven  for  the  estab- 
lishment in  Baltimore  of  the  Johns  H^^tns 
Hospital  and  the  Johns  HofdcUis  Univ. 

HopldiiSy  Mark^  1802-87;  American  seholar; 
b.  Stoekbridge,  Mass.;  became  Prof,  of  Moral 
Philosophy  and  Rhetoric  in  Williams  CoUose, 
1830;  was  its  president,  1830-72,  after  wh&h 
he  again  became  professor;  published  ''Lee- 
tures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  "  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays  and  Disoourses,"  ^Lectures 
on  Moral  Science,"  "Law  of  Love,  Love  as  a 
Law,"  and  '*An  Outline  Study  of  Man." 

HopVnsoiiy  FraadSy  1737-01 ;  American  jur- 
ist; b.  Philadelphia;  member  of  Congress  from 
New  Jersey,  1776-77;  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  was  an  admiralty  Judge  in 
Pennsylvania,  1770-80;  U.  S.  District  Judge 
for  Pennsylvania,  1700-01.  His  humorous, 
patriotic,  poetical,  and  other  pieces — ^The 
Treaty,"  "The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,"  "Ode  to 
Science,"  "  Essay  on  Whitewashing,"  and  many 
others — enjoyed  an  immense  popularity. 

Hoplitod'romosy  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  net 
run  by  men  in  armor  or  carrying  the  large 
round  shield  of  the  hoplite  or  heavy  armed 
soldier.  The  statue  in  the  Louvre  known  as 
the  "  Borghese  Gladiator "  is  now  thought  to 
represent  a  runner  in  such  a  raee. 

Hor,  mountain  of  Arabia  Petrsa,  fonniitt 
a  part  of  the  range  of  Seir  or  Edom,  on  whira 
Aaron  died.  The  summit,  which  is  flenamlhf 
conceded  to  be  the  Mt  Hor  of  this  Incident, 
still  bears  the  name  of  Mt  Aaron  (Arab.  JeM 
Haritn),  and,  rising  to  the  height  of  4^00  ft. 
above  the  sea,  is  the  most  conspicuous  summit 
of  the  range. 

Hor'ace,  or  more  fully,  Qnintns  Horatina 
Flaccns,  65-8  rc;  Latin  poet  and  satirist;  li. 
Venusia,  Apulia;  son  of  a  freedman,  a  farmer 
and  a  collector  of  money  paid  at  public  auc- 
tion; went  abt.  46  B.C.  to  Athens  to  study,  phi- 
losophy and  rhetoric,  but  the  murder  of  Cssar 
and  the  civil  war  which  ensued  made  him  a  sol- 
dier, and  he  fought  as  a  tribune  under  Brutus 
in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42;  after  the  defeat 
^-ent  to  Rome,  41,  having  obtained  pardon,  snd 
secured  a  clerkship  in  the  ausstor's  ofllce, 
which  he  afterwards  gave  up  In  order  to  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits; 
made  the  acauaintance  of  Bisecenas,  an  Etrus- 
can noble,  wtio  gave  him  a  country  seat  near 
Tivoli,  in  the  Sibine  Mountains,  and  also  a 
competency.  His  works  comprise  "Satires,"* 
"Kpodes."  "Odes,"  "Epistles,''  "Poetic  Art,* 
and  "  SSecular  Song." 

Horatii  (hO-rft'shCI)  in  Roman  legend,  thiee 
brothers  chosen  by  King  Tullus  Hostilius  as 
champions  of  Rome  in  the  struggle  with  tbs 
city  of  Alba  Longa,  which  was  also  repre- 
sented by  three  brothers,  the  Curiatii.  Two  of 
the  Horatii  fell  in  the  fight;  the  survivoTy 
feigning  flight,  cut  down  each  of  his  purswn 
in  succession.  Horatius,  having  in  the  mth 
ment  of  triumph  killed  his  sirter,  who  was 
betrothed  to  one  of  the  Curiatii  and  had  aa- 
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gcred  her  brother  by  her  lamentations,  was 
©on<l^n\Tiod  t^i  be  iscourjjed  to  rleiith,  but  on 
ai)p*'aling  tt»  tbtf  j>e<jple  wus  piiniuncd,  and 
aiterwiirdH  feont  to  destroy  Alba  Longa. 

Hora'tiiia,  P\iliiiua»  sumamed  Cocles,  in  Ro- 
man legend^  ht»rti  who*  607  B.C.,  when  the 
Ktrii*e«n?*  undt?r  Porsena  beaieped  Rome,  de- 
fcmltHl  the  8ublician  bridge  with  two  comriwles 
tin  tbe  citizens  cut  it  down,  then,  throwing 
himaelf  into  the  Tiber,  reached  the  other  shore 
in  safety. 

Ho'reb,  according  to  some,  a  lower  part  or 
elevation  of  ML  Sinai;  others  consider  it  to 
be  a  general  name  for  the  whole  range  of 
which  Mt.  Sinai  was  one  of  the  principal  Bum- 
mits.     See  SiNM, 

HoreTiomid,  name  of  several  labiate  herbs 
of  temperate  climates*  Marrubium  vufgare, 
the  common  or  white 
hortshound*  is  natural- 
ized in  the  E.  U.  8., 
but  IB  a  native  of  En- 
rope  and  \\,  America, 
It  lA  an  excellent  tonic 
remedy,  very  U!*eful  in 
coughs  and  colds,  antl 
is  generally  tiiken  in 
HI  nip  or  cmitly.  The 
fetiii  horpliouiid  {Hal- 
lata  nigral  in  also  a 
naturalized  pbmt  from 
Europe,  The  water 
horehound  ( Lycopus 
europ(rmi)  grows  in 
Europe  and  America, 
and  is  oonsidered  a 
good  tonic 


Hor'icon  Lake. 
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CoHMojt  HofiEHooin»,  Ho  rites,  or  Horims, 

aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Mt,  Seir  before  the  Canaan ites  conquered 
Palestine.  Their  name,  which  means  *' cave- 
dweller,**  is  derived  from  Hori,  the  grandson 
of  Seir,  and  refers  to  their  habit  of  dwelling 
in  cavesj  of  which  there  etill  are  many  extant 
in  the  cliffs  of  Edom,  They  were  exterminated 
by  the  Edomites, 

Hori'zon,  line  formed  by  the  apparent  con- 
tact of  the  sky  and  earth.  This  is  the  Jtensihlf 
horizon.  The'  plane  of  the  horizon  of  any  ob- 
server is  one  passing  through  the  point  where 
the  observer  stinda,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
phnnh  line  at  that  point.  The  rational  hori- 
ron  iR  a  piano  through  the  center  of  the  earth 
parallel  to  the  sensible  horizon.  This  plane 
divides  into  two  er^ual  parts  both  the  terres- 
trial and  the  celestial  spheres. 

Honnayr  (h6r'ralr)»  Joseph,  Freiherr  von, 
I7H2'1848;  Cifrman  historian;  b.  Innsbruck. 
Austria;  became,  1803,  court  secretary,  with 
charge  of  the  secret  archives;  was  court  com- 
missioner in  Tyrol  during  the  revolution  of 
1800  against  the  Bavarians,  and  was  aetive  in 
aiiling  the  movement;  took  part  in  a  second 
revolution  and  was  imprisoned,  1813;  on  his 
relea^e^  entered  the  service  of  Bavaria;    waa 


ministerial    councilor    in    the    department    of 
foreign     atfairs;     was    subsequently     minister 
resident  at  Hamburg  and  at  Rremen,     Wiirki^ 
include    **  History    of   Tyrol,"    "The    AustrianJ 
Plutarch,  or  Lives  of  all  the  Austrian  Prlncea,*! 
**  General  History  of  Modem  Times." 

Horn,  Gustaf  Carlsaon,  1592-1657;   SwcdisliJ 

military  officer;  b,  Orbyhus;  received  his  milUl 
tary  training  in  llolhind  under  Prince  Maurio«l 
of    Orange,    and    entered    the    Swedish    armypf 
1624.    Guatn^im  Adolphus  called  him  his  rightl 
arm,  and  after  the  battle  of  Lfltxen  he  madtti 
a  brilliant  campaign  in  the  Rhenish  Palatinate^J 
but  was  taken  prisontT  in  the  battle  of  N^rd*' 
lingen,    1634.      Having   been   exchanged,    1642, 
he  returned  to  Sweden;  commanded,   1644,  in 
Scania  against  the  Danes;  was  made  a  count 
and  field  marshal,  1651, 

Horn,  modification  of  the  epidermis,  present* 
ing  the  same  structure,  whether  in  the  nails 
of  man,  the  claws  of  the  earnivora  and  bird8|| 
the  hoofs  and  horns  of  ruminants,  the  spinesi 
of  the  porcupine  and   hedgehog,  the  plates  of  j 
the  armadillo,  the  wiialebone  uf  cet^ieeans^  the  I 
quills  of  birds,  or  the  shell  of  tortoistr-*.     The 
horns  of  the  stag  and  uther  nntUrH  which  are 
shed  perimlicjilly  an^  true  bonf%  and  belong  to 
the  derma!  or  exoKki'k'lon*     Horn  is  compoa 
of    hardened    alhumun,    gelatin,    and    a    small ^ 
portion    of    phosphate    of    lime.      In    the    ox, 
sheep^     and     other     Iiol  low- home*]     nitninanls 
there  is  a  central  core  of  bone  on  which   th«.J 
horns  are  molded.     Horn  in  its  many  varii*tie«l 
is  adapted  to  numerous  uspful  piir|Kis*'3.     The 
Egyptians  and  Hebrews  made  mu'^ieal  instru- 
ments of  horns.    The  form  of  the  horn  adapted 
it  for  a  drinking  utensil,  and  the  word  is  stilly 
sometimes   employed   in   a   manner   to   suggest 
this    application.      Horn    was    anciently    em- 
ployed for  bows,  and  sometimes  for  seale  ar- 
mor.   It  also  served  instead  of  glass  for  wia- 
dowB. 

Honi  {so  called  in  English,  as  in  many  other 
languages,  because  originally  made  from  this 
horn  of  an  animal),  wind  instrument  of  muj^iCpJ 
usually  of  brass,  much  used  in  the  orchestra. 
The  French  horn  is  coiled  in  such  a  way  as 
to  become  portable,  and  its  key  may  be  modi- 
tied  by  the  insertion  or  withdrawal  of  suttabli^ 
pieces"  The  valved  horn  is  a  nn^ification 
the  older  instrument.  Various  other  wind  in- 
struments are  called  from  their  shape  **  horns," 
and  in  ancient  times  the  horns  of  unimalA 
were  employed  as  trumpets,  but  tlvey  probablj 
served  only' a*  the  means  of  calling.  The  hom' 
is  seldom  played  singly  in  the  orchestra.  A 
pair,  at  least,  and  in  modern  scoring  two 
pairs,  are  usually  employed. 

Hom'beam,  name  given  to  various  tr 
The  hnrnheam  of  p'urope  ts  the  CarpinuM 
tulu^,  a  handsome  forest  tree  which  has  ver 
tough,  white  wood,  priced  by  turners  and  joit 
ers.  In  the  U,  S.  the  (7.  varoliniana  i*  calK 
hornbeam,  lever  wood,  iron  wocxl,  and  bUu 
tH>«*ch,  It  (s  very  hard,  tough,  and  cloa 
grainwl.  The  hop  hornbeam,  culkHl  aUo  lever 
wood  or  iron  wcwiil,  is  a  slender  tr<*e.  the 
Oitirya  pirginic^t  wttli  wood  of  tbe  a«me  qual- 
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illM  wm  tlifMie  poasem««d  hj  that  of  the  fon»<*r 
Botii  grow  cattf^iiaively   throughoyt  the 


Uor  lliMWSnUMt 


th«  ftbo?9  btknig  to  ihm  ftunily 


U,   B.      All 

HornliUl,  ootninoo  ttumci  for  a  number  of 
tkirdi  of  tilt*  futuily  Buc^frvtidiPt  renmrkable 
for  thi*  |fn*Jkt  nif*^  Skiui  [NH-iiluir  clwtlopiiMnt 
of  tli«*ir  bill&.  The  nfitH'itMt  %«iry  in  tbe  from 
11  to  i  ft.  in  length.    Th«»  hurnbilhi  fly  heavily 


ann  WIT!  ,*-*--    l-*^^  ^^  ir!ng«,  und 

uttrr  I"  m4^  voiot  of  thcf 

Gioft  «ifiip«rf«il  by  WaJtiitf*  to  mmmihins  bo- 
tmtit  Uki  iiUriek  ot  a  loooeiotif^  iJid  the  bniy 
of  m  jadcaaa. 

tloia  a«   tNi 

tti   '■ 
of 

th« 


aoimt- 
aom*- 
i<*rwl  TaH- 
tlK*  former 
illUlnir  In 
:/  alio  im- 
tiroufl,  anil 


gTAttuUf .    11  ^fiwuiiu  «fc  gf«uit  ^^u-iiity  of  forma 


and  great  diir<»renee«  in  color;  black  and  dark 
green  varietira  are  MpecUUy  known  ik»  kom* 
blendri  lighter  green  am  artinolile:  whtt< 
varietiea  an  trrmoHie\  and  libroutt  forma  aa 
anthophyltitc,  aahcgtoM^  and  amianthus, 

Homl>ook,  written  or  prlnt<^  tablet  of 
parchriii'iit  «»r  paper.  cMivcri'd  with  a  thin  tran** 
parifot  layer  of  horn*  and  fram«i<l  in  wihmI, 
oontjiining  the  alphabet  lu  Hftnmn  or  Miifk 
letter^   with    etmio  other  simple   I*-  'u*n 

folhiwed    by    the    Lord 'a    Prayer.  ki 

appi^ar  t<>  have  ln^en  chieily  Fnghhu.  invir 
upie  oriKiniit<*d  befnn?  the  invention  uf  printing, 
and  continui'd  till  ab<mt  the  middle*  uf  the 
oiglltoentb  century,  llicro  ar4i  fow  cxiating 
apacSinena. 

Horn  Bug.    See  Btao  Bicmjc 

Home,  Richard  Hengiat,  1803  8i;  EnKlivh 
nuthor;  U  lAmdon;  Uvanu*  u  midHhipiniin  in 
the  Mrxirari  navy;  wan  in  Au»»tralia,  1852  tfl). 
wlM?rc  he  heUl  lijcul  magifltraeieit;  returmM) 
to  Knglandt  IHltli;  wniU^  M4*V(4ral  traginJiea^ 
Marlow,"  "Gregory  \1I,^ 
.  and  a  numlMT  of 
worka,  among  which 
>iu.     .xad  **  Australian  Facta 


Hart  well,   1780-I(iti2 
b.  I^mdon: 


ttH>k  urdcra  m 


"The    iX'ath    «»f 
'' C4j«mo   d*   ilei! 
fMiama  and  mia<  > 
am  *' Orion*  nn  L^ 
and   Figuraa," 

Rome,  Thomat 
liMh  biblical  critic;  b.  l^in<Um:  Unyk  urtlerv  in 
the*  t'hureh  nf  England,  IHU\;  wan  luntiiir  aa> 
KlHUirit  librarian  in  the  British  Mumnin^  1824- 
«0;  bwamo  a  prebtm  1  -  '  st,  Piiurn,  1H41; 
|»rineipal  work  the  '  :  luu  to  the  Crit* 

leal  Study   of  the  H^.,  ,^...,.. ..,'" 

Horned  Toadi,  popular  name  of  lixarda  be- 
longing  to  the  gcnuji  /'ArynoaoifMi,  of  whieK 
aevaraT  apcteiea  arv  found  in  Trxaa,  Mazloo, 
California,  Utah,  vie.    Tbey  Ufe  in  thia  fiekb 


BuMMUk  Ta^Alk. 


caioaf  OMtiii  and  wmd/^  Ijrhig  clom  to  the 
grouM*  ind  «r«  alaggiali  la  U^  movaoaBta* 
Thay  Ibad  on  Knta  and  otbar  inaaeta,  and  liaif« 
tha  alngtilar  jMiwer,  when  Irritatod,  of  ejertiug 
blood  from  the  eye  with  oooaldnrabla  force. 

Hor'i 

in>r 


idiii-L'ia 


of  tW 
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to  atvoral  lum  i(tiiif  • 
wAa|>  family.     Thm  moat 
~    li  the   V$'Mpa  mtumlmtm, 
i  nmt  of  brown  or  grayiah 
haimiag  Uam  tha  braiieliea  of  m  Ircou 


HORNPIPE 


HORSE 


lU  paper  is  made  from  the  fiber  of  wood.    lie 
sting  is   severe.     The    hornet   is   omnivorous, 


devouring  fruits,  honey,  aiit!   insects  of  many 
kinds. 

Honi'pipe,  English  dance,  probably  so  called 
fr<>m  an  **hsolete  instrument  of  which  only  the 
name  is  known.  Tbis  lively  dance*  of  jiglike 
character,  appears  to  date  back  to  1700  at 
least,  Tiie  earlier  ones  are  in  triple  measure, 
the   later   in  double  or  quadruple* 

Horologium  (h<^r•6-!^/gl•«i^l)^  8,  eonstella- 
tion,  inserted  by  La  Caille  E.  of  Eridanus; 
number  of  aliitH,  twelve,  the  brightest  of  the 
fuurtli  magnitude;  on  the  meridian  at  9  P.M., 
in  December, 

HoroFogy,  science  of  the  divisions  and  meas- 
urements of  time  by  means  of  clocks,  walebes, 
sundials,  and  other  "devices.  See  Ciiaoi^oiXKjY ; 
Clock  J  Dial;  Watcu, 

Hor^oscope,  in  astrology,  a  diagram  of  the 
position  ni  the  heavenly  bodies,  especially  of 
the  planets  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  at 
the  time  of  a  per»on*s  birth,  from  which  was 
derived  an  augury  of  his  career  and  fortunes. 
The  moat  important  thing  was  the  sign  of  the 
rodiac  which  rose  at  the  moment  of  the  child's 
birth.  As  a  rule,  one  bom  under  Jupiter 
would  be  powerful;  one  under  Mars,  warlike; 
one  under  Venus,  su<Joessful  in  love;  one  un- 
der the  Pleiades,  exposed  to  storms  at  sea,  etc* 
Horoscopes  were  also  calculated  on  the  same 
general  principles  to  foretell  the  issue  of  any 
important  undertaking, 

Hor'rocks,  or  Hor'rox,  Jeremiah,  abt  101 H- 
41;  English  astronomer;  b«  Tuxt<'tli,  Laii- 
CHHbire;  t>ecamc  curate  of  Iloole,  Lancashire, 
where,  1639,  be  made  an  ob8er\^ation  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  (November  24th K  William 
Crabtree  was  apprised  by  Horrocks  of  the 
calculations  which  led  him  to  expect  this 
transit  (which  not  even  Kepler  had  predict- 
edK  *od  accordingly  Crsbtree  and  Horrocks 
both  made  observations  (tbe  first  on  reeord) 
of  the  traniit. 


Horse,  simple-hoofed,  nonruminating  quad- 
rupeii,  constituting  the  soli  pod  family  of  Cu- 
vaer*8  order  uf  f*achtfdcfmaia,  and,  in  Owen's 
system,  the  family  Suhduntfuta,  Zo<"» logically 
considered,  the  family  conststs  of  the  single 
l^nus  Equtis^  distinguished  from  all  nlher 
quadruped  a  by  having  only  one  apparent  toe 
and  a  single  solid  hoof  on  each  foot»  although 
under  the  skin  are  the  rudiments  of  two  others 
tin  each  limb. 

The  original  native  country  of  the  horse 
{E.  caballus)   is  not  certainly  known;   but  he 


MUSTAMQ 


was  most  probably  first  brought  under  the 
subjcctioil  of  man  in  central  Asia  or  in  the 
part  of  N.  Africa  adjacent  to  Nubia  and  Abys- 
sinia. Horses  exist  in  the  wild  state  in  N. 
Asia  and  in  America,  the  descendants  of  indi- 
vidual.H  formerly  domesticated ;  in  such  cases 
they  live  in  large  troops,  conducted  in  their 
wanderings  and  battles  by  an  nld  male  who 
baa  conquerini  the  position  of  chief  hy  superior 
strength  and  courage,  and  who,  when  his  pow- 
ers fail,  is  superseded  hy  another.  When  dan- 
ger threatens^  they  close  their  ranks,  and  pre- 


Aajibiah  Hosak. 

sent  an  unbroken  circle  of  heels  to  the  enemyt 
which  is  generally  some  of  the  larger  car nlvor a. 
Wild  horses,  as  now  met  with,  are  generally 
smaller  but  more  muscular  than  the  domes* 
ticated  ones,  with  less  variety  of  color,  strong- 
er limhfl,  larger  head,  longer  and  less  erect 
ears,  more  bushy  mane,  less  aleek  coats,  and 
fimaller  and  more  p«>inte<l  hoofs.  The  wild 
horse,  or  mustang,  even  when  adult,  is  readily 
domesticate »  the  American  Indiana  axe  dex- 
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terous  in  taking  them  on  the  prairies  and 
the  pampas  by  means  of  lassoes,  and  much 
of  the  wealth  of  many  tribes  consists  in  their 
herds  of  these  animals  roaming  without  any 
apparent  control. 

Most  countries  have  peculiar  breeds  of 
horses,  adapted  to  the  climate  and  wants  of 
the  region.  In  Arabia  we  find  a  horse  re- 
markable for  fieetness,  endurance,  and  docil- 
ity; its  blood  by  intermixture  has  been  made 
to  improve  other  races  of  all  sizes  and  con- 
stitutions, producing  the  breeds  most  hifffaly 
valued  both   in  Europe  and  the  U.  S.     The 


8HETLANU  Pont. 

Americans  and  English  have  paid  the  most 
attention  to  the  bretnling  of  horses,  and  have 
surpasMiHl  all  other  nations  in  the  quality  of 
speed.  The  foundation  ui>on  which  the  Eng- 
lish thorou^tibrcd,  the  oldest  and  best  estab- 
lishtHi  of  all  the  bretslH  of  horses,  was  built 
was  a  promiscuous  mingling  of  the  horses  of 
(treat  Aritain — first  with  the  larger  races  of 
Kur(»i>e,  e«|M»cinlly  thow»  of  Normandy,  Flan- 
ders, and  Cerinany,  and  with  the  lighter,  more 
agile  and  graceful  horiies  of  Spain,  the  latter 
being  almost  identical  with  the  Barbs  on  the 
other  side  of  tlie  M(Hlit4'rranean. 

A  mature  male  of  the  horae  kind  is  called 
a  stallion,  tlu*  female  a  mare,  and  the  young 
of  either  sex  a  foal.  The  male  foals  are  called 
colts  and  the  females  fillies.  Many  of  the 
foals  are  caHtratiHl  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
and  are  then  known  as  seldings.  Most  of  the 
workhor8(*H  usihI  in  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Brit- 
ain are  either  geldings  or  mares.  The  stal- 
lions, exwpt  in  France  and  a  few  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  arc  not  used  for  ordinary  busi- 
ne!W*  puriM>8e«. 

Tlie  fiMMi  of  the  domesticatiMl  horse  consists 
chietly  of  grains,  oat^t  l>eing  more  largely  used 
than  any  of  ttie  others,  although  the  Indian 
corn  (maiz4>)  \a  much  umhI  in  the  U.  S.  On 
account  of  its  \i\^\\  fNToentage  of  fat-producing 
elements.  Iiowever,  maize  is  not  generally  rec- 
omniendtHl,  exc(>pt  in  cold  climates,  or  when 
the  aninuil  in  in  a  low  Htate  of  flesh.  Its 
UM*  tends  to  increaiM'  ttie  temperature,  and 
proniot4>H  the  formation  of  fat  rather  than  of 
niUHcIe.  A  g«'neral  diet,  which  finds  great 
fuvtir  with  luoHi  liorHe  ftHnk^rs,  is  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  niai/.e  and  oats,  abtmt  two 
parts  in  weight  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the 


former  in  warm  weather,  with  the  proportions 
reversed  for  use  in  winter.  Barkjr,  wheat, 
peas,  beans,  and  rice  are  also  used  as  food 
for  the  horse  in  various  countries.  Its  natural 
food,  however,  is  grass,  and  without  this  in 
some  form  the  horse  eannot  kmg  be  kept  in 
a  healthy  ecmdition.  This  demand  of  nature 
is  met  largely  by  the  use  of  hay  or  fodder, 
prepared  from  some  of  the  many  grasses,  eut 
when  matured  and  properly  dried  and  pre- 
served. The  foal  is  sustained  mainly  by  the 
milk  of  the  dam  until  it  is  about  six  months 
old,  when  it  is  separated  frcnn  the  dam  and 
taught  to  subsist  on  other  foods. 

At  about  two  years  of  age  foals  are  usoallj 
"broken" — ^that  is,  the  process  of  training  is 
begun.  They  do  not  usually  mature  fully  un- 
til from  four  to  six  years  of  age,  but  in  this 
particular  the  various  breeds  differ  greatly, 
the  smaller  breeds  maturing  earlier.  All  the 
types  may  b^n  to  repromiee  at  about  two 
years  of  age.  The  pony  is  at  his  best  when 
from  four  to  six  vears  old;  the  thoroughbred, 
the  trotter,  and  the  ooaeh  and  roadster  breeds 
at  from  five  to  eight,  and  the  large  breeds  at 
from  six  to  twelve  vears  of  age.  Thorough- 
breds are  most  highlv  prijeed  for  racing  pur- 
poses at  two  and  three  years  old,  but  the 
greatest  turf  performances  have  been  made  hj 
matured  horses.  Trotters  seem  to  have  a 
longer  period  of  matured  powers,  some  of 
them  having  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  eon- 
tests  of  spMd  for  twelve  or  thirteen  eonseea- 
tlve  years.  The  great  trotting  mare  Qokl- 
smith  Maid  began  ner  racing  career  when  sIm 
was  eight  years  old.  Her  best  record  (a  mils 
in  2:14)   was  made  when  she  was  seveni 


DavKVorMBNT  or  Hoass's  FoasLSo. 
A.  OrohippiM  (EooMie).    B.  MMohiptnui  (IHniwm).    C. 
Protohipput  (PUoosm).    I>.  Eqmit  (Qoataraary  and 

RMMt). 

years  old,  and  this  mark  was  again  reached 
by  her  when  in  her  nineteenth  year.  See 
UoBSB  Racino. 

The  large  number  of  equine  manunals  and 
their  regular  distribution  in  geologieal  tloM 
afford  a  good  opportunity  to  aseertain  the 
probable  lineal  descent  of  the  modem  horse. 
The  American  representative  of  the  latter  la 
Rquu9  fruternu;  a  species  almost.  If  not  en- 
tirely, identical  with  S.  eah^Uut,  to  which  the 
recent  horse  belongs.  Huxlev  has  traced  the 
later  genealogy  of  the  horse  through  EnropeMi 
extinct  forms,  but  the  line  in  the  U.  &  wan  a 
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more  direct  one,  and  the  record  is  more  com- 
plete, Tiikin^,  as  extr*?mea  of  the  »eries,  Eo- 
hippu9  pcrmjp^  from  tin;  Eocene,  and  Equus 
fratvrnuA,  from  the  Quttternuiy,  the  oatural 
line  of  descent,  as  indicwted  by  over  thirty 
ititurniediate  forms,  wouhl  seem  to  be  through 
the  friHowinj^j  pfenera:  Eohippun,  Orohippus, 
and  EpihippuM  of  the  Eocene,  Miohippus  and 
McHohippuft  of  the  MioL-ene,  Frofuhippus  and 
Pliohippun  of  the  l*lioeerie,  and  Equu»^  Qua- 
ternar}'  and  Recimt,  The  mo^t  marked  changes 
undorgone  by  these  suf/cessive  genera  arc  the 
fo!h>wing:  (i)  increase  in  size,  from  EohippuH, 
as  hirge  uh  a  rabbit,  to  the  modern  hor^e; 
(2)  increjise  in  speecJ  through  concentration 
of  the  limb  bones;  (3)  elongation  of  the  head 
and  neck  and  modification  of  the  skull.  The 
increase  of  apeed  waa  a  direct  result  of  a 
gradual  and  striking  mcKJificatitm  of  the  iinihs. 
There  was  ( 1 )  a  change  in  the  scaptila  and 
bnnicrna,  especially  in  the  latter,  whieh  facili- 
tated motion  in  une  plane  only;  {*.)  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  nidins  and  reduetion  nf  the 
ulna,  until  the  former  alone  renisiined  entire 
and  etfeetive;  (3)  a  shortening  of  all  the  ear- 
jMil  or  wrist  bone^  and  enlargement  of  the 
meiiian  ones,  inHuring  a  firm  wrist;  (4)  an 
increa.^e  in  sixe  of  the  third  digit  at  the  ex- 
prnsM^  of  thoiM*  on  each  side,  until  the  former 
alone  supported  the  limb*  The  latter  change 
18  elearly  seen  in  the  accompanying  diagram, 
which  represents  the  fore  feet  of  four  typical 
genera  in  the  equine  series,  taken  in  aiicces** 
sion  from  each  of  the  geological  periods  in 
which  this  group  of  mamma  la  ia  known  to 
have  lived. 

Horse -chest 'nut   (i.e.,  large  or  coarse  chest- 
nut, the  word  hursc  being  sometimes  used  thus 


LKATn  Aim  FiowAft  or  HoiAc-ottvnrirr. 

to  Htgnify  large,  coarse),  ornamental  tree,  c«* 
t^'t'tned  on  aciMuint  nf  iim  rich  foliage  and 
beautiful    tlowcrs,    ctiltivatcd    everywhere    in 


Europe  and  where  the  c}imat«r  is  suitable.     It 

is  one  of  the  species  of  .Enrutu^    { A\  hipfMy 

castanamjt     a     genua 

containing      also      the 

buckeyea  of  the  U»  8., 

and    belonging   to    the 

family  i^apindace(P, 


/.. 


Horse  Guards,  mount- 
ed guards,  who  were 
formerly  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  costly  of 
all  the  royal  follow- 
ing. The  Royal  Horse 
Guar  da  of  the  British 
army  were  instituted 
1550,  under  Edward 
VI,     and     revived     by 

Charles  TI,   1061.     The  Faurr  of  Hobss- 

du  ty     of     the     Royal  chmtnot. 

Horse  Guards  consists 

in  guarding  and  escorting  the  person  of  the 
sovereign.  The  term  Horse  Guards  is  also 
used  to  denote  the  headquarters  of  the  stalT  of 
the  liritish  army  in  Whitehall.  I^mdon,  which 
is  guarded  by  a  squadron  of  HorAc  Guards. 

Horse  Lat'itudes,  region  of  the  calms  in  the 
Tr<>pic  of  Cancer,  in  the  Atlantic;  so  called 
by  umrinera  becauae  it  is  a&id  that  in  cohjttial 
time»  the  numerous  vessels  freighted  with 
horses  from  New  England  for  the  W.  Indies 
were  often  long  detained  in  these  dreaded 
calms,  under  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun 
these  latitudes,  cau»^ing  a  great  mortalit 
among  their  living  freight. 

Horse'manship,  art  of  mounting,  riding*  and 
managing   horses.      Horseback   riding   requires 
and  develops  courage,  self-possession,  and  well' 
trained    nerves   and    muscles.      Riding   can 
learned  only  by   practice,  but  some  principle 
may  be  stated  for  the  assistance  of  learners* 

The  saddle,  held  firmly  by  girths,  is  designs 
for   comfort   and   security;    it   consists   of   th#' 
tree  or  frame,  over  which  leather  is  stretched; 
the  flaps   with   knee   pulTs,   which   are   padded 
elevations    on    the   front   of    the    flaps— to    in*^. 
crease  security  of  seat — ^and  stirrups;  the  pa  " 
have  billets  and  girths.     Various  forms  of  th«l 
English  saddle  are  adopted  in  racing,  hunting  J 
and  crosscountry  riding.    The  woman's  saddm| 
has    a   pommel    and    a    leaping    horn,    to   givt 
security  and  firmness  in  the  sidewise  posttton 
The  bit  serves  to  guide  and  control  the  hora 
The  simplest  bit  is  the  snaffle — two  pieces  of 
steel  linked  in  the  center,  with  rings  on  the 
ends.      It   acts   on   the  corners   of   the   horse^a 
mouth    directly    from    the   rider's   hand.      The 
curb  bit  has  a  stiff  mouthpiece  in  the  center^ 
and   on  each  side  a  lever;   to  the  lower  eridftj 
of  these  the  reins  are  attached;  the  curb  chain 
joining  the  upper  edge  of  the  levers,  serves 
a  fulcrum,  and  a  pull  of  tlie  curb  reins  bring 
the  lever  po^ver  to  bear  on  the  lower  jaw  jua 
alwjve  the  bridle  teeth.     The  curb  is  more 
vere  than  the  snaflle,  and  has  a  downward  and 
backward   effect^   while   the   snaffle    raiaea    the 
head  and  neck.    The  "  Pelham,*'  a  combination 
of  the  two,   is  uaed  chiefly   in  huntings     For 
ordinary    riding    the    full    bridle    is   generally 
UB49d:   it  consiata  of  the  headatall,  with  fore- 
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head  band,   throatlatch,  two  bits    (enrb  And 
maflle),  and  reins. 

One  should  have  the  feeling  of  being  in  the 
middle  of  the  horse,  and  of  embracing  the  sad- 
dle with  the  limbs  from  the  knee  up.  The  legs, 
from  the  knee  down,  are  not  to  be  used  to 
keep  one's  seat,  but  only  to  act  on  the  horse's 
flank.  The  foot,  with  the  ball  in  the  stirrup, 
should  be  carried  parallel  to  the  horse,  and 
the  heel  depressed.  Beginners  should  carry 
the  snaiBe  reins  in  both  hands  in  order  to  learn 
the  uses  of  both  right  and  left;  later  curb  and 
snaiBe  should  be  handled  alike,  and  Anally  one 
hand  may  be  used.  The  spur,  attached  to  the 
boot  heel,  serves  both  as  an  aid  and  as  a  goad. 
The  horse  is  guided  by  a  pull  on  either  rein 
or  pressure  against  the  neck,  or  both,  and  also 
controlled  by  pressures  of  the  leg  on  the  flank, 
the  horse  moving  forward  if  both  legs  are  used 
simultaneously,  or  sidewise  if  pressure  is  ex- 
erted on  one  side  only.  In  a  walk  and  a  gallop, 
horse  and  rider  should  be  as  one,  while  in  a 
trot,  and  particularly  for  outdoor  and  distanee 
riding,  the  English  trot  is  generally  adopted.  In 
this  the  rider^  body  is  raised  slightly  above  the 
saddle,  with  the  kneeii  as  pivots,  and  lowered 
again  in  rhythm  with  the  motion  of  the  horse. 

Horse  Meat.    See  Hipfopiiaot. 

Horse  Pow'er.    See  Dynamic  Units. 

Horse  Racking,  the  practice  of  racing  with 
hors4Mi.  Horse  racing  in  some  form  was  a 
popular  aniUHement  among  the  most  ancient 
people  of  whom  any  account  has  been  handed 
down.  Chariot  racing  was  introduced  in  the 
Olympic  gHnum  in  680  b.c.    The  Romans  took 


up  the  flport,  and  a  large  stable  was  a  mark 
of  diHtinotion  among  the  wealthv  patricians. 
The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  had  their  mounted 


races,  but  the  riders  did  not  use  saddles,  whieh 
were  not  invent4Hl  until  the  fourth  century. 

The  tirAt  mention  of  horse  racing  in  Eng- 
land iH  by  Malmenbury,  who  tells  of  horses 
sent  by  Hugh  C'a|M*t  in  the  ninth  century  to 
King  Athelstane.  In  the  twelfth  century  a 
regular  ra(*e  courMO  was  establiHhed  in  LoMon 
— the  celebratt^  Smith  field.  During  the  reign 
of  (t«H)rg(»  II  the  Godolphin  Arabian  appeared, 
the  founder  of  the  U^t  Englinh  '*  blooded'' 
horHeM.  There  are  numerous  orovincial  race 
met^tingM  in  Kngland,  Scotlana,  and  Wales, 
Rome  held  twiee  in  the  year.  The  annual 
Derby  (Kpnoni)  is  the  great  Ixmdon  holiday, 
when*  3.'>(>.000  people  often  aMMemble. 

SteepleohaMing,  so  called  either  from  the 
atrrp  hill  riding  which  it  involves  or  from  a 
ntiH'pIe  in  the  dintanee  having  been  originally 
the  goal,  conHintA  of  headlong  riding  over  a 
ground  ttlMuinding  in  all  kindx  of  impediments. 
It  in  of  Irirth  origin.  Hurdle  racing  was  in- 
ventiNl  by  (^"orge  IV,  on  Brighton  Downs. 
Hunlles  are  sections  of  light  fences,  partly 
covertsi  with  gre<m  iMUighA  to  give  them  the 
ap{H>uramM>  of  natural  jumps. 

in  (2reat  Hritain  tlie  cournes  are  usual Iv 
straiffht,  ami  ronMiHt  of  thickly  sodded  turi, 
elsfttic  t4»  the  tread.  In  the  T.  S.  the  regular 
c«)urM'  in  a  mile,  made  of  two  nemicircles,  each 
a  quarU»r  of  a  mile  long,  joined  by  two  straight 
quarters,  the  one  at  tlie  outcome  being  termed 
the  **  home  Htretch.**    The  firat  important  kite- 


■haped  trade  was  built  at  IndsMndeiioe,  la., 
1890.  The  one  kmg  turn  proved  faater  this 
the  two  short  turns  of  an  oval  or  rwulation 
track,  and  breeders  and  eritioa  prompUj  drew 
a  distinguishing  line  between  what  were  des- 
ignated aa  regulation  and  kite  reoords.  A  kiU 
record  waa  not  valued  aa  highly  aa  a  record 
on  an  oval  or  rsgulation  traw. 

The  first  regular  racing  in  the  U.  8.  of  wbieh 
we  have  any  authentic  record  was  in  1665. 
Gov.  NiooUs,  first  English  governor  of  the  eol- 
ony  of  New  Netherlands,  established  a  raos 
course  at  Hempstead  Plains,  Long  Island,  and 
horse  rasing  became  one  of  the  prineipal  amuss- 
ments  of  tne  Ameriean  colonies.  In  Franos 
the  sport  is  on  a  firm  footing,  receiving  SB* 
couragement  and  finaneial  aid  from  the  fov- 
emment  Racing  is  also  carried  on  in  Canada, 
Austria,  and  Hungary,  and  to  some  extent  In 
Mexico  and  Britidi  Guiana.  Very  succsHfiil 
horses  win  frcnn  $10,000  to  ovsr  $100,000*  jsar 
in  the  U.  8.,  and  even  more  in  England.  Tlisriolh 
est  stakss  in  the  U.  8.  arc  for  two-jsar-olds. 

In  racing  there  is  a  classification  aa  to  agSi 
the  youngest  horsss  carrying  the  least  wii^t 
where  horsss  of  different  ages  are  sngagsd. 
In  May  the  horsss  carry  Ism  than  in  subss 
quent  months,  and  in  short-distance  races  tlsqr 
are  required  to  carrjr  more  than  in  kmg  ones. 
Trotting  is  essentiajlr  a  N.  American  sport 
Time  is  the  basis  or  the  handicap,  and  the 
classes  range  from  2:10  to  2:90.  WKsB  a 
horse  acquirea  a  record  of  2:20,  ho  Is 
pelled  to  start  in  a  faster  class. 

While,  ostensibly,  the  JusUficatioii  of 
racing  lica  in  the  improvement  of  the  brssd 
of  the  horse,  the  incentive  to  interest  in  the 
lies  in  the  betUng.     In  ~ 


track  nmbling  is  regarded  by  many  rsformers 
aa  little  ahoii  of  a  national  corse.  In  the 
U.  8.,  legisUtivc  acUoo  tcnda  to  abolish  korss 
racing  altogether. 

Horss'-radisk,  popular  name  of  yMMturHmm 
wrmaraeia,  a  perennial  herb  of  the  order  Cm* 
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ciferw^  whose  large  white  roots  furnish  a  wnll* 
known  pungent  condiment  for  the  tabic.    TIm 


HORSESHOE  CRAB 

roots  yield  a  volatilo  oil  whicli  contain?!  nn\- 
phun  The  plant  is  »  native  nf  Eun>(H!,  and 
iH  half  naturalized  in  the  U.  S,  Horse- radish 
leaved  and  roots  are  used  in  medicine  as  local 
Btimulanta.  Tht«y  have  alao  antiacorbutic  prop- 
erties, 

Horse'&hoe  Crab,  or  King  Crab,  popnlar  name 
of  the  species  of  Limulus,  a  problematicjil 
geniii  found  upon  the  E.  coasts  of  both  hemi^ 
Bphercfl*  The  body  coneist^  of  three  regions^ 
anterior  portion  fcarapax),  re^pmblJng  in  a 
atriking  manner  the  foot  of  a  horse,  a  middle 

Biece  (abdomen),  and  a  terminal  spine  (telson)* 
n  the  upper  aurfoce  of  the  carapax  are  four 
eyes,  two  compound  ones  on  the  sides  and  two 
»imple  ones  side  by  side  in  front.  Beneath, 
the  earapax  supports  six  pairs  of  walking  feet, 
whUe  beneath  the  abdomen  are  six  broad,  leaf- 
like  iippetidagea,  the  posterior  five  being  the 
gilla,  arranged  like  the  leaven  of  a  book.  The 
mouth  occura  between  the  hases*  of  the  le^, 
the  vent  is  beneath  the  base  of  the  telaon. 
During  most  of  the  year  the  horseshoe  crab 
lies  in  deeper  water,  burrowing  in  the  mud 
of  the  bottom,  where  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
carapaJt  enables  it  to  go  with  ea^.  During 
the  months  of  May  and  June  it  comes  to  the 
ahoreifi  in  great  numbers,  and  there  lava  its 
eggs  in  the  sand,  near  high -water  mark.  It 
feeds  on  molluak*  and  worms.  Fossil  forma 
iitrikingty  like  the  horseshoe  crab  of  to-day 
oecur  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  showing  that 
the  form  has  sui'ered  slight  change  for  an 
enormous  length  of  time. 

Horse'tail,  Joint  Rush^  or  Scoiir'ins  Sush, 
common  names  of  species  of  the  genus  Equi- 
nttuin^  in  the  family  Equiseiacetz  of  the  Fern- 
worts,      Of    the    twenty   species   now   existing; 


HoaarrAix.  Scalkb  juid  Sponics  and  Bajuikm 
AifD  Fi;aTiLE  Braitii. 

thirteen  are  found  in  N.  America.  They  have 
little  «ioonomic  value,  Cattle  eat  the  stems  of 
9omc  of  the  npecies,  and  in  llollwnd  E.  hieitiate 
ia  used  in  fiolishing  cutlery* 

Horaley,  John  Callcott,  1816-1904;  English 
painter;    b.   London;    beciktue   a    Royal   Acad- 


HORTICinTtrRE 

emtcian,  1805;  best-known  works:  **  The  Spirit 
of  Religion "  and  ''Satan  Touched  by  Ithuri- 
eVs  Spear,"  frescoes  in  the  housed  of  Parlia- 
ment; *'The  Pride  of  the  Valley,*'  in  the  Xa* 
tional  Gallery;  *' L* Allegro  and  II  Penser»»«o,'* 
"  A  Scene  from  Don  Quixote,"  and  *'  Caught 
Napping." 

Horaley,  Stmuelt  1733-1806;  EngUah  prel^ 
ate;  b.  London:  from  1773  was  for  several 
years  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  wrotu 
mathematical  and  critical  works;  1788,  waa 
made  Bishop  of  St.  David^a;  1793,  of  Roches- 
ter;  and,  1802,  of  St.  Asaph.  Hia  controversy 
with  Dr*  Priestley  concerning  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  which  lasted  for  several  years,  attract- 
ed much  attention. 

Hortense  {or^tGAss'),  full  name^  Hobtexbk 
Eu<Jl^:xME  DE  Beauiiabi^aih,  1783-1837;  Queen 
of  HoOand;  b.  Paris;  daughter  of  the  Fn^iicb 
general  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais  and  of 
Joa^^phine  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  who  b^H^a^me 
the  wife  of  Napoleon  I.  In  1802  Bht*  married 
Louis  Bonaparte,  aft^^rwardu  King  of  Ibdhmd, 
and  brother  of  Napoleon  I.  She  bore  him 
three  sons,  of  whom  the  yuungent,  afterwards 
Napoleon  III,  atone  flur\-ived  her.  After  the 
fall  of  the  First  Empire,  Queen  Horteniie  re- 
sided usually  in  her  chateau  of  Arenenbcrg, 
Switzerland. 

HoTtenaiiia    (hor-t^n'sbl-aa),    Qiiinttls,    114- 

50  B.C.;  Roman  orator,  the  most  famous  next 
to  Cicero;  at  the  age  of  nineteen  made  bla 
first  public  speech,  soon  after  which  he  came 
into  prominence  by  his  successful  defeuHe  uf 
a  petty  king  of  Bithynia;  pai*i»ed  through  the 
various  stages  of  public  life  leading  up  t^i  the 
consulship,  and  held  this  otiice  09  b.c.  In  po- 
litical sympathies  he  was  of  the  party  of  the 
aristocracy.  His  oratory  was  of  a  dorid, 
brilliant  charaeter,  of  the  Asiatic  type,  beat 
suited  to  produce  striking  effects  in  oral  preM^ 
entation.  In  addition  to  orations,  Ilortvnsius 
wrote  some  rlietorical  treatises  and  poema. 

Hor'ticultnre,  art  and  science  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  garden  planta.  A  garden  is  undernUMid 
to  be  that  part  of  an  estate  or  homestead 
which  is  devoted  to  fruits,  vegetablejs,  and 
ornamental  plants,  in  distinction  to  tho«e 
areas  u»ed  for  cereala  or  general  field  cropa, 
forage  planta,  forestry,  and  the  care  of  do* 
mestic  animals.  The  term  garden^  aa  alao 
hortuif^  originally  related  to  an  incloaurn 
which  commonly  surrounded  the  bouse  or  lay 
close  to  it.  Gardening  and  horticulture  are 
synonymous  terma.  llortieuJture,  as  under- 
stood  in  the  U.  S.,  ineltides  three  great  di- 
visions: pomology,  olerieuUure,  floriculttire, 
and  a  fourth  may  be  addeil  umler  the  nama 
of  landscape  horticulture.  Pomology  is  the 
art  and  science  of  growing  fruits;  olericulturo 
conwrns  itself  with  thust^  plants  commonly 
denominated  "vegetables'*;  floriculture  deals 
with  ornamental  plants  for  their  own  or  in- 
dividual uses;  while  landscape  h*f  *  •■  "i'"rt.» 
considers  ornamental  planta  with  t>  o 

their  uses  in  the  landscape,  and  t^  re 

closely   related   to   landscape  gardeoiag,     bee 

AOKtCULTUJUCl   GftAlTUlO, 
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Hor'ton,  Samuel  Daaa,  1844-^6;  Ameriean 
publicint;  b.  Pomeroy,  Ohio;  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Cincinnati,  1871;  was  one  of 
the  earlieat  advocates  of  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  an  international  ratio  between 
g^t\d  and  silver;  secretary  of  the  International 
Monetary  Conference  at  Paris,  1878,  and  a 
deleftate  to  the  conference  of  1881 ;  chief  works, 
**  Silver  and  Gold  and  their  Relation  to  the 
Problem  of  Resumption,  **The  Silver  Pound 
and  England's  Monetarv  Policy  Since  the  Res- 
toration, together  with  the  History  of  the 
Guinea,  Illustrated  by  Contemporary  Docu- 
ments/' and  "Silver  in  Europe. 

Ho'rus,  name  of  several  Egyptian  |^b>  of 
which  the  principal  was  the  son  of  Osiris  and 
I  si  8.  He  was  tlie  sun  god,  and  is  often  oon- 
foundfHl  with  Harpocrates,  who  was  called  the 
Voung(>r  Hums;  also  with  Haroeris,  the  hawk- 
headed  gcKi,  called  the  Elder  Horns.  He  is 
also  confounded  with  the  god  Ra  and  with  the 
(ir«H*k  A{M>lloy  whence  Edfou  was  called  Apol- 
linoiH)lis  Magna,  since  it  was  a  great  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Ilorus. 

Horvath  (hor'vUt).  Ifihaly,  1800-78;  Hun- 
garian ei*cleHiaHtic  and  historian;  b.  Szentes; 
was,  1K44,  apiM)inted  Prof,  of  the  Hungarian 
language  and  Literature  in  Vienna;  during 
the  Hungarian  revolution,  1848,  was  made 
Bishop  of  CsanAd  and  Minister  of  Public  Edu- 
cation and  Worship;  aft4'r  the  revolution  lived 
alternnU'ly  in  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland 
until  \Hm,  when  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  Hungary;  most  important  work,  **  History 
of  Hungary." 

Hosack  (hos'ftk),  David,  1769-1836;  Amer- 
ican siM«»ntist:  b.  New  York;  Prof,  of  Botany 
in  Colunihia  College,  1795-97;  of  Materia 
MtHlica,  1797-1S07;  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Midwifery  in  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
giHins.  ISO?  11:  was  one  of  the  first  mineral- 
fi^JHls  and  lH>tanists  of  his  time;  founded  the 
tirnt  lN>tanic  gunlon  in  the  I'.  S.,  and  was  the 
autlmr  of  several  metlieal  treatises  which  long 
had  a  Mtamhird  value. 

Hosan'na,  Hebrew  term  of  blessing,  con- 
gratulation, or  well-wishing,  adopted  into  use 
by  the  Christian  Church.  The  name  is  also 
given  to  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  musical 
masses.  *'  Ib)ly,  holy,  holy.  Lord  Ood  of  Saba- 
oth;  heav(>n  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory. 
Hoftanna  in  the  higliest.'' 

Hose'a,  first  of  the  "minor  prophets"  and 
author  of  tiie  ImniU  of  the  Bible  which  bears 
his  name;  was  tlie  son  of  B«»eri ;  c<)mmence<l 
his  i»ropli»»cy  al>t.  7S5  H.r..  and  exerciseti  his 
ortie*'  at  intervals  f«)r  alMUit  sixty  years.  His 
proplu'eies  are  in  one  eontinutMl  series,  without 
any  distinction  as  to  the  tinu's  when  they 
were  deliver<'<l  or  tlieir  Muhj<H"ts. 

Hoshe'a,  last  Kin^  of  Israel;  son  of  Elah. 
The  Bihh'  says  tliat  he  sh'W  his  pre<iecessor, 
Pekah;  the  .\ssyrian  records  aild  that  he  was 
plaeed  in  power  l»y  Tijrhitli  Pileser.  King  of 
Assyria.  Tlie  Hihie  dates  his  acet^ssion  nine 
vears  U'fore  the  ilownfall  of  Samaria — that  is, 
V*27  B.C. — Init  dates  the  death  of  Pekah  nine 
years  earlier.     l*ossibly  he  was  for  nine  years 


Aaqnian  goyenior»  and  aMomed  the  style  of 
king  only  at  the  death  of  Tifflath  Pileaer.  Hla 
reign  was  disturbed  by  civil  oommoUona  and 
by  Assyrian  invasions,  and  ha  probably  per- 
ished at  the  destruction  of  Samaria. 

Hotiiia  (h6'shl-(ls),  abt  261-350;  Spanish 
prelate;  b.  perhaps  in  Spain  or  in  Kgypt; 
became  Bishop  of  Cordova  abt.  296;  was  sent 
bv  Conatantine  the  Great  to  Alexandria  to  eon- 
ciliaU  the  contending  partiea  of  Alexander  tha 
biahop  and  of  Arius;  waa  present  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  826  A.D.;  induced  Conatantine  to 
ratify  the  Nicene  Creed,  826;  waa  directed  1^ 
Constantius,  366,  to  write  asainat  Athanaaiui* 
but  refused ;  waa  compelled  by  the  emperor  to 
attend  the  Council  of  Sirmium,  and  mftar 
wearisome  persecution  to  take  the  oommunion 
with  Ariana,  but  he  would  not  oondemn  Atha^ 
nasiua.  In  367  ha  waa  permitted  to  return 
to  Cordova,  where  ha  dleo. 

Hoipioe  (h6a'p«a),  ■pedfieally,  any  one  of 
the  houses  maintained  ny  eoeleaiaatica  for  the 
relief  of  travelers  passing  over  the  Alps  in 
stormy  weather.  That  of  the  Great  St  Ber- 
nard, founded  062  and  inhabited  by  Auguatln- 
ian  monks,  is  the  most  celebrated.  Others  are 
kept  up  at  the  principal  passes  of  the  Alpa. 

Hoa'pital,  an  inatitution  intended  primarily 
for  the  care  of  the  aick  and  wounded;  aeeond- 
arily,  to  furnish  means  of  instruction  to  stu- 
dents of  medicine  and  of  nursing,  to  serve  aa  a 
monument  or  memorial  of  ita  foundera,  or  aa 
a  means  of  support  for  ita  ownera.  Hoapitala 
for  the  aick  iMor  appear  to  have  been  ea- 
tablished  in  India,  through  the  influence  of 
Buddhist  priests,  abt.  220  n.0.  They  are,  how- 
ever, more  especially  characteristic  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  were  reooffnised  institutiona  In 
the  fourth  century.  Hospitals  may  be  de- 
signed to  receive  patienta  of  both  sexes  and 
all  ages,  or  may  be  more  or  less  specialixed — 
aa  for  women,  for  the  insane,  for  oontagiona 
diseases,  etc.  In  some  respects  the  simplest 
form  of  hospital  ia  that  intended  for  adult 
males  only — as  in  the  military  and  naval  serv- 
ice. It  waa  at  one  time  thought  that  in 
these  the  buildings  should  be  temporary  in 
character — that  is,  not  intended  to  laat  mora 
than  ten  or  twelve  years — the  idea  being  that 
they  would  be  less  liable  to  become  infected 
than  much  more  ornamental,  pretentioua,  and 
costly  structures,  and  that  if  infected  thej 
could  be  destroyed  with  comparatively  small 
loss.  Discoveries  as  to  the  bacterial  origin 
of  suppuration,  ervsipelaa,  and  aepticeiniav 
with  their  practical  applications  in  the  de- 
tails of  antiseptic  and  aseptic  surgery  and 
obstetrics,  have  largely  done  away  with  the 
dangers  of  infection  in  hospitals,  and  the  Idea 
of  building  temporary  hospitals  is  now  con- 
sidered solely  from  the  financial  point  of  view. 

The  true  principlea  of  hospital  oonstmctlon* 
as  first  established  by  a  oommisaion  of  tha 
French  Academy  of  Sciencea,  1778,  and  subaa- 
quently  elaborated  as  t<i  detaihi  by  Nightin- 
gale, (valton.  Oppert.  and  others,  may  be  briefly 
Htate<l  as  follows:  The  important  part  of  tha 
hospital  is  the  ward,  which  should  be  aspn- 
rated  from  the  administratlva  part  of  the  in- 
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atitution,  and  should  be  arranged  in  pavilione, 
preftfritbly  of  ont*  story  in  height.  These  pa- 
vilion wards  should  be  from  25  to  28  ft*  wide, 
14  ft.  high,  and  of  fiuflicient  kngth  to  allow 
not  IcMs  than  100  scj.  ft.  per  becl.  In  warm 
dimatei^  the  height  should  be  15  ft.  and  the 
Hour  space  per  bed  120  sq*  ft.  Not  more  than 
4i2  l>t?da  should  be  plactnl  in  each  w^ard.  The 
windows  should  be  oppoaite  each  other,  and 
reneh  within  3  ft.  of  the  tloor  to  1  ft.  from 
the  ceiling;  they  should  occupy  one  third  of 
the  wall  apaee,  have  a  nearly  E.  and  W.  ex- 
posure, and  in  coM  climates  should  be  double- 
Hashed  or  of  plate  glass.  The  thiors  and  other 
woodwT>rk  should  be  of  hard  pine  or  oak,  with 
impervious  joints,  waxed,  oiled,  or  permeated 
with  paratlin.  and  pcdished.  In  permanent  hos- 
pitals  it  is  usually  best  to  have  the  walla  con- 
structed  with  a  soapstone,  adamant,  or  other 
hard  finish,  with  the  expectation  that  they  will 
be  painted  in  oil  after  live  or  six  years. 

Tlie  great  object  ia  to  have  the  ward  sup* 
plied  w^ith  plenty  of  light  ami  fresh  air,  and 
to  keep  it  at  a  proper  temperature.  The  mini- 
mum amount  of  fre^h  air  to  be  furniBhed  is 
3,(MJ0  cubic  ft.  of  air  per  honr  per  man,  and 
under  some  circumstances  it  may  be  desirable 
to  double  this  amount.  The  ventilation  of  each 
ward,  water-closet,  bathroom,  and  kitchen 
should  be  entirely  independent  of  all  other 
ro^jms,  halls,  or  parts  of  the  building.  The 
wards  may  be  reetangular  or  octagonal  or 
circular.  The  kitchen  and  laundry  should  be 
either  in  a  separate  building,  or  in  the  upper 
atory  of  the  administrative  building;  they 
should  never  be  put  beneath  the  wards  or 
ofFices, 

Besides  the  care  of  the  sick,  it  ia  necessary 
in  many  liospitals  to  provide  for  the  super- 
vision  and  restraint  of  the  vicious.  The  proper 
restraint  *>f  patients  williont  giving  the  build- 
ing a  gloomy  and  prisonlike  aspect  is  best  se- 
cured by  placing  the  hospital  in  such  a  loca- 
tion that  access  to  means  of  dissipation  shall 
be  as  difficult  as  possible.  On  this  account  a 
small  island  is  a  very  desirable  locality,  and 
especially  so  in  seaport  towns  and  for  marine 
hospitals.  Floating  temporary  hospitals  also 
have  many  advantages  at  such  points. 

Hos'pitallera,  name  given  to  the  members 
of  various  fratt^rnities  and  sisterhfjods  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churchy  who  join  to  the  vows 
of  perpetual  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience; 
another  which  hinds  them  to  serve  the  poor 
and  sick  in  hospitals.  Some  knightly  orders 
took  the  monaNtic  and  hospital  vows  also — 
such  as  the  Knij^hts  of  8t.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
Knighta  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic Knighta;  but  in  the  case  of  the  first- 
mentioned  order,  at  least,  the  hospitals  they 
founded  were  rather  in  the  nature  of  hosieU 
or  public   inns. 

Host,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
consecrated  Knchariatic  bread,  believed  by  that 
church  to  be  the  veritable  body  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  As  such,  it  is  elevated  by  the 
priest  at  the  mass  for  the  adoration  of  the 
people.  It  is  a  circular  wafer  or  cake  of  un- 
leavened bread,  having  various  emblematic  flg- 
iwes,  and  is  made  of  the  dneat  wheateu  flour. 


It  is  borne  on  a  plate  en  lied  the  paten,  broken 
by  the  priest  over  the  chalice,  and  received  by 
him  at  the  communion.  The  host  consumed 
by  the  priest,  or  used  in  the  public  adoration 
of  the  bleaw?d  sacrament,  is  much  larger  than 
those  distributed  to  the  com  muni  can  ta.  See 
Elevatio.n;  Mash. 

Has'tases,  persons  placed  under  the  conti 
of  the  government  of  a  state  as  pledges  of 
faithful  fiilfillment  of  a  treaty.  The  same  cua 
tom  has  taken  place  when  a  captnreiJ  vessel  Lt.| 
allowed  to  go  on  its  way  upon  what  is  called 
ransom  contract,  and  also  in  other  stipulations 
between  parties  at  war.  But  in  no  ease  was  the 
life  of  a  hostage  at  stiike  in  case  of  violation. 
The  practice  has  gone  out  of  use  in  the  first-] 
mentioned  case,  the  last  instance  probably  hav- 
ing been  the  detention  of  two  British  noble- 
men on  parole  at  Paris  after  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  17 4H,  who  were,  in  fiict,  to 
remain  in  this  condition  until  Cape  Breton 
should  be  restored  to  France* 

Hot-air  En'gine,  prime  mover  in  which  the 
motive  jMJwer  ia  derived  from  the  expansion  of 
air  by  heat.  Numerous  inventions  of  this  kind 
have  been  produced,  of  which  the  earliest  to 
excite  interest  was  that  of  Dr.  Stirling,  patent- 
ed, 1816,  though  earlier  air  engines  had  been 
const  ructed  by  Sir  George  Cay  ley  and  others. 

Air  engines  may  be  arranged  in  two  classesi 
(1)  those  which  draw  their  supplies  directly  J 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  discharge  them  into 
the  atmosphere  again  after  they  have  pro- 
duced their  effect;  and  (2),  those  which 
employ  continually  the  same  air,  which  is  al- 
ternately heated  and  cooled  but  is  not  allowed 
to  escape.  Stirling's  first  engine  l>e longed  to 
the  lirst  of  these  classes;  his  later  forms  to 
the  second.  The  second  class  have  the  advan- 
tage that  they  admit  the  use  of  high  pressures; 
but  this  is  attended  with  the  disadvantage  that 
they  require  refrigerating  appliances,  which 
with  the  first  are  unnecessary.  In  each  of 
these  classes  a  subordinate  classilication  may 
be  made,  according  as  the  air  is  heated  in  the 
cylinder  in  which  it  performs  its  work,  or  in 
a  separate  chamber.  In  this  dasa  of  engines 
the  arrangements  admit  of  a  variety  of  modi- 
fications. The  heater  and  the  refrigerator,  for 
example,  may  be  both  independent  of  the  w*>rk- 
ing  cylinder,  and  of  each  other;  presenting  an 
analogy  to  the  boiler  and  condenser  of  the  , 
steam  engine;  or  the  refrigerator  only  nuiy  \m\ 
separate;  or  linally  the  heating  and  refrigera-* 
tion  may  take  place  at  the  opp4»8ite  extrt;mities| 
of  the  same  vessel,  the  air  Ixnng  driven  from' 
one  end  to  the  other  alternately  by  means  of  & 
plunger. 

Ericsson's  engine  is  more  generally  known 
the    U.    S.    than    unv    other.      In    the   original  ( 
model  a  working  cylinder  was  placed  over  th* 
fire  of  the  furnace,  and  a  cylinder  of  supply  of 
about  two  thirds  the  capacity  was  pisced  over 
that.     The  engine  was  single  acting,  the  work-i 
ing  cylinders  were  quite  open,  and  the  working^ 
pistons  were  of  great  bulk  and  formetl  of  non- 
conducting   substancea,   being   designed    to    II II 
the  cylinders  when  at  the  point  of  the  lowest 
depression,  so  as  to  prevent  their  cocding  hfi 
contact  with  the  air  of  the  atmosphere.     Thai 
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bottom  of  each  cylinder  wm  arched,  forming  a 
fionio  for  a  furnace,  and  the  piston  reoeiredat 
itH  lower  surface  a  corresponding  figure.  The 
piHtons  of  the  supply  cylinder  and  working 
cylin«ler  were  firmlv  connected,  and  had  there- 
fore an  equal  length  of  stroke.  At  the  descent 
of  the  piston,  the  supply  cylinder  was  filled 
by  aspiration  from  the  aUnosphere;  and  in  the 
artcrnt,  the  eliarge,  after  undergoing  oompres- 
Hion,  was  driven  into  a  resenroTr,  from  which 
it  passed  into  the  working  cvlinder.  The  up- 
ward stroke  being  completed,  the  heated  air 
oHcaped  through  a  regenerator  formed  of  wire 
gau»\  df*po8iting  there  its  excess  of  heat; 
and  the  new  cliarge  from  the  reservoir,  passing 
t4>  tlie  working  cylinder  through  the  same  re- 
generator, reabsorbed  this  heat,  and  thus  en- 
t4*r(*<l  the  heating  chamber  already  at  an  ele- 
vatiHi  tt*inperature.  This  engine  performed 
very  well  in  practice,  so  far  as  Its  performance 
wan  merely  a  question  of  mechanics;  but  it 
failtsl  practically,  because  the  heating  arrange- 
nientM  were  inadequate  to  the  demand  miuie 
U|M»n  them. 

Hotl>ed.    See  GBCxNnousB. 

Hotchlciss,  Benjamin  Berkdef,  1826-86; 
American  inventor:  b.  Wati^rtown,  Conn.;  fol- 
IowhI  the  machiniitt's  trade  for  many  years; 
then  turne<i  his  attention  to  gunnery;  and  in- 
vent4*<l  the  machine  or  rapid-fire  gun  bearing 
hiH  name. 

Hotho  (hA'tA),  Heinrich  OvtUT.  1802-78; 
( German  historian  of  art;  b.  Berlin;  was  a  pupil 
of  He^el,  and  b(*came  Prof,  of  History  at  Ber- 
lin. 1821);  sHsiHtant  curator  of  the  Gallerr  of 
Paintin^H.  1830;  and  director  of  the  engrainnffs 
in  the  Koyal  Museum,  1850;  works  include 
**  lliiitory  of  Painting  in  Germany  and  tha 
Low  Countries," 

Hot  Springs,  capital  of  Garland  Co.,  Ark.; 
on  lint  Spring  C'rtH^k;  66  m.  8\V.  of  Little 
K<H*k:  derives  its  name  from  thermal  springs, 
S4>ventytwo  in  number,  which  are  much  fre- 
quenttnl  by  invalids,  particularly  those  having 
rheumatic  or  cutam*ous  affections.  In  the 
vicinity  are  valuable  mines  of  gold,  silTer,  and 
lead.  *The  city  contains  a  U.  8.  Army  and 
Navy  Ceneral  Hospital,  and  the  Academy  and 
Convent  of  our  Lady  of  the  Springs.  Pop. 
(1008)   ».773. 

Hot'tentots,  i>eople  of  8.  Africa,  including 
the  oripnal  inhabitants  of  the  territory  now 
(Hviipi(>(l  by  Ca|M»  Colony.  Their  general  char- 
aeteriMti(*H*are  a  iMK*uIiarly  livid  and  yellowish 
brown  hkin,  crisp  and  tufte<l  hair,  a  narrow 
f«>reliea(i.  |»roj<»cting  che«»k  bones,  a  pointed 
rliin.  a  iKHiy  of  nie<lium  height,  small  hands 
and  fiH't.  and  a  flat  and  narrow  skuH.  They 
are  skilbsl  in  horsemanship,  are  intelligent 
an<i  c«>urap>ous,  and  many  have  been  civilised 
and  etlucatitl.  They  are  of  a  mild  disposition, 
but  );iven  to  lyin^.*  stealing,  drunkenness,  and 
M'nHuality.  T\u*  Hottentot  language  is  chiefiy 
nionoHyUabic.  and  has  several  dialects.  It  is 
rieh  in  diiditliongs  and  remarkably  delicate  in 
the  UH4»  of  inUexional  final  sounds,  which  con- 
trast stranp'ly  with  the  constantly  recurring 
initial  clicking  sounds. 


Hottaitot*a  Biaad«  kind  of  yam  growing  in 
8.  Africa;  is  a  beautiful  vine,  springing  mm 
tlie  baek  of  a  large,  rough,  tortoiselike  tuberous 
rhiaoma,  which  grows  half  uncovered.  The  rhi* 
affords  atiuxhy  food. 


HartlBfltr«  Joluum  Heiaiichy  162(MI7;  Swiss 
scholar;  b.  Zurich;  Prof,  of  Church  Histonr 
and  Oriental  Languages  at  Zurich,  1642h66» 
1661-66,  and  at  Heidelberg,  1666^1.  His  nu- 
merous essays  on  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
procured  for  him  great  renown. 

Hovdia  (6-difi'),  Robert,  1806-71;  Freneh 
conjurer;  b.  Blois;  studied  mechanics,  and  won 
a  medal  for  his  toys  and  automata  at  the  Paris 
ExhibiUon  of  1844;  in  1846  opened  in  the  Pa- 
lais Royal  a  series  of  soirees  /anfattigtiet, 
which  he  continued  for  ten  years;  in  1866  went 
to  Algeria  on  iha  invitation  of  Um  Freneh 
Govt.,  and  entered  into  a  competition  in  mak- 
ing miracles  with  the  marabouts  or  priesta» 
ami  oontributed  much  to  the  breaking  down  of 
the  bad  infiuenoe  of  these  impostors;  after  hit 
return  he  published  hU  **  Life  »  and  his  '^  Con* 


HandOB  (6-d6A),  Jtas  Aatoiae^  1741-1828; 
French  sculptor;  b.  Versailles;  executed  na* 
merous  busts  and  statues  of  prominent  persons, 
and  other  works,  which  plaeed  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  French  sculptors.  His  statue  of  a 
muscular  skeleton  of  the  human  body  haa  been 
often  copied  and  used  for  the  artistic  study  of 
anatomy.  In  1786  he  accompanied  Franklin  to 
the  U.  8.,  to  prepare  the  model  for  the  statoa 
of  Washington  ordered  bv  the  SUte  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  statue  is  in  the  eapitol  at  Rieh- 
mond,  and  according  to  Lafavette  and  otbera 
ia  the  best  representation  of  Washington  over 
made.  Houdon  was  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  seated  **  SUtue  of  VolUire,"  now  in  the 
corridor  of  the  ThMtre  Frangais  in  Paris,  and 
the  bronse  "  Diana  **  now  in  the  Louvre. 

HovghtOB  (hyt6n),  Henrr  Owar,  182S-IMi; 
American  publisher;  b.  Sutton,  Vt;  removed 
to  Boston,  where  he  worked  as  a  compositor 
and  as  a  newspaper  reporter;  1840,  entered  the 
firm  of  Bolles  4  Houghton,  at  Cambridge; 
after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Bollea,  1862,  estab- 
lished the  Riverside  Press;  in  1864,  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Hurd  4  Houshton,  book 
publishers,  afterwards  Houghton,  MiflliB  4  Go. 

Hoi^tOB»  BlkhaiA  MondctOB  MOMa  (Lord), 
1800-86;  English  ststesman  and  author;  b. 
Tryston  Hall,  Yorkshire;  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, 1867,  as  a  supporter  of  Peel ;  afterwards 
joined  the  Liberals  under  Lord  John  Russell; 
brought  in  the  first  bill  for  the  estsblishment 
of  juvenile  reformatories,  1846;  assisted  in 
passing  the  Copyright  Act;  was  raised  to  tha 
peerage,  1863;  declined  oflke  under  Palmer- 
ston.  Author  of  **  Poems,  LMendary  and  Hla- 
torical,"  "*  Poems  of  Many  Years,** «« Memorials 
of  Many  Scenes,'*  "  Life,  Letters,  and  Utarary 
Remains  of  John  Keata,**  ''The  Real  UnioB  of 
England  and  Ireland,**  '^  One  Traet  Mora,'*  In 
the  Oxford  eontroverar  of  the  "  Traeta  for  tlw 
Times,**  and  other  worka. 
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by  ■cent.  Thia  definitmn  inctiides  the  blood- 
lioundt  atAghouud,  fuxln^iind,  beugk,  barrier^ 
and  A  few  otherst  but  does  not  Include  the  grey- 


Enoush  Fox  Houwo. 

hound.  Most  bounds  are  miiRCular,  fitrong,  sa- 
ffat'ious  an  htm  Ik  t  witb  birgi'  pen  dub  jus  eiirs. 
The  more  iiiiportu.nt  \*arti*tte8  are  dejscribed  un- 
der their  ruupcctive  titlca. 

Hound'fish,  name  given  to  Bome  of  the  small 
epeeirs  uf  sbarkij,  such  as  the  Qateus  tnustclus^ 
or  smooth  Ijoumifiah  of  Enrojieaw  »eas,  2  or  3 
ft,  long*  repre»ent*?d  in  American  Atlantic  wa- 
ters by  G,  <*artw,  ii  riither  larger  tish.  These 
fishes  have  flat^  grinding  teeth,  adapted  well  to 
their  food,  wbico  coiLsists  of  crustaceans  and 
mollusks. 

Hour,  measure  of  time  equal  to  a  twenty- 
fourth  part  of  a  mean  solar  day^  or  this  pro- 
portion of  the  period  between  sunrise  and 
sunri'?*^  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes*  Thus  ap- 
plied* it  becomes  a  detinit^  measure;  but  as  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients  to  designate  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  natural  day,  it  was  an  indefinite 
period,  varying  with  the  times  of  rising  and 
ijetting  of  the  sun,  times  which  continually 
change  with  the  styison.  ami  between  increas- 
ing extremes  as  tlie  observations  are  made  in 
higher  and  higher  latitudes.  The  division  of 
the  night  as  well  as  the  day  into  twelve  cM|ual 
parts  was  not  practiced  by  the  Romans  until 
the  time  of  the  Punie  wars.  Hours  are  now 
reckoned  in  ctmimon  pr  net  ice  in  two  series  of 
twelve  each,  from  midnight  to  midday,  and 
from  this  to  midnight,  which  corresponds  to 
the  svipposed  divisions  of  the  ancient  £g>'p- 
tians.  Astronomers  reckon  twenty  four  hours 
from  one  midday  to  the  next. 

Hour   Cir'cles,   great   circles   of   the   sphere, 

passing  through  the  poles,  and  conse<|ueut1y 
pt*r|M*nfnci»bir  to  the  ec|uator.  Tliey  are  meridi' 
ans  at  every  twenty- fourth  part  of  the  cireum- 
ferenee.  their  [danes  thus  making  angles  of  15° 
witb  each  other. 

Hour'glass,  contrivance  much  used  before  the 
invention  and  introduction  into  general  use  of 
clocks  and  watches,  for  the  measurement  of 
time;  consists  of  a  hollow  gl&as  resMl  bkiwti 
into  a  form  externally  refleniDling  the  flffiire  B, 
or  presenting  the  appearance  of  two  spWieo* 
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oonoidal  bulbs  united  at  their  ▼erticea.    In  the 

blowing,  the  contraction  in  the  middle  la  such 
as  ahnost  to  close  communication  between  the 
bulbs.  This  passage  is  then  smo<:>tbly  drilled 
out,  and  a  quantity  of  fine  and  dry  sand  is 
then  introduced,  suJSicient  to  occupy  an  hour 
in  nmning  through  this  passage  from  one  bulb 
to  the  other  when  the  instnuneut  is  held  in  a 
vertical  position.  Half-hour  glasses,  minute- 
glasses,  half -minute  glasses,  etc.,  are  construct- 
ed on  the  same  principle.  The  hour  glass  i« 
now  rarely  uaed«  more  aeeuraU^  and  conven- 
ient lime  keepers  having  superseded  it;  but  a 
glass  running  out  in  from  Hfteen  to  thirty  sec- 
onds is  still  employed  at  sea  to  time  the  run- 
ning of  the  log  line, 

Houris  (how'ris),  celestial  and  voluptuous 
beauties,  whose  never-palling  corapanion^^bip 
constitutes  a  part  of  tJie  faithful  Munsulman  a 
reward  and  felicity  in  paradise.  Each  tieliever 
has  as  his  portion  seventy -two  of  these  ex- 
quisite t>eing8^  always  virgins.  The  common 
Mussulmans  accept  these  statements  literally, 
but  their  more  learned  doctors  often  assert 
that  the  houris  are  but  allegorical  reprenenta^ 
tious  of  the  spiritual  beatitude  of  the  elect. 

Housatonic  (h*i-sat6n'lk)  Riv'er,  streom 
which  rises  by  several  head  streams  in  Berk- 
shire Co.,  Mass.,  flows  S.,  and  tra verges  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  falling  into  h^mg  Island 
Sound,  in  lat.  41°  9'  &"  N.,  Ion.  73*  5'  33"  VV. 
For  14  m.  it  is  a  tidal  stream*  It  affords  wa- 
ter p<»wer  for  numerous  manufactories,  and  ita 
valley  abounds  in  wild  and  beautiful  scenery. 

House,  a  dwell  ingj  in  a  more  extended  sense, 
a  building  for  scmie  other  purpose  which  is 
generally  expressed,  as  a  bankinff  houjte,  m 
h^iuse  of  prayer^  In  its  usual  aeiise,  a^  a 
dicellin^  place  for  man,  the  word  implies  eon- 
aiderable  size  and  permanence;  thus  an  Es- 
kimo igloo  (hut  made  of  snow  blocks h  or  a  N. 
American  Indian  trepre  is  not  called  a  Aau«r, 
and  even  a  smalt  building  with  four  walls  and 
a  roof  is  often  called  a  hut,  a  hovt'l^  or  a 
Bhanttf  rather  than  a  bouse.  Many  familieia 
of  negroes  in  the  \V.  Indies  construct  dwrl lings 
having  as  the  main  uprights  the  trunks  of  six 
slender  palm  trees,  acroi^  which  are  nailed  or 
lashed  other  tree  trunks  or  boards,  and  thd 
whole  parallelogram  is  then  ro<jfed  with  branch* 
es  or  the  like,  and  thatched  with  cocoanii 
leaves.  Tlie  apaees  between  four  of  the  upright 
are  then  incloswl  with  screen  work  made  <jf' 
the  stems  of  vines,  etc.  Hammocks  are  slung 
from  one  upright  to  another;  there  is  no  other 
flofir  than  the  pounded  earth;  tin?  ct»oking 
place  is  a  circle  of  stones  outside  of  the 
bouse,  or  perhaps  a  bed  of  sand  brought  from 
the  sfMisliore. 

The  llrst  step  toward  greater  elaljoration  ta 
genenilly  in  providing  nei-essary  btiU*  for 
i^toiuge  of  provisi<»ns,  or  wrafMins  and  utensil?*, 
tltjun  in  making  the  dwelling  itself  nuire  eon- 
venient.  Even  when  domestic  aniinaU  have  ttt^a 
be  sheltered,  it  is  usual  to  provide  sucli  shelt 
under  the  same  roof  with  the  family.  An 
vioua  opportunity  to  use  the  sfiaee 'under  tho 
shaping  roof  caused  another  floor  to  htt  put  in, 
resting  on  the  top  of  the  walla,  and  th«  garret 
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was  created.  Many  peoples  in  the  ecmdition 
of  lower  barbariHin  or  of  higher  savagery  have 
built  their  houses  in  closely  connected  masses, 
many  dwellings  forming  one  large  structure. 
The  term  communal  dwelUngt  huk  been  ap- 
pliisl  to  thcHe. 

Cellar  and  garret  alike  are  the  growth  of  a 
colder  climate.  In  regions  where  men  have  lit- 
tle Uy  fear  from  cold  the;^  live  on  the  surfaee 
of  the  ground.  If  we  visit  a  town  in  tropical 
S.  America,  we  find  on  entering  even  large 
houAes,  two  living  rooms,  a  few  steps  above  a 
Mtnvt,  betwet>n  which  is  a  passageway  leading 
to  an  o|H*n  court,  two  or  three  steps  higher. 
Back  of  this,  and  still  higher,  are  tne  stables 
and  other  offlceH,  and  flnally  we  go  up  several 
stepH  to  a  back  fltrcet.  The  kitchen  is  a  half- 
ineltmiHl  Hhe<l,  and  the  eating  place  is  a  oorner 
of  the  court  Hheltered  by  an  awning.  The 
houtMm  of  the  ancients  all  have  this  peculiarity, 
timt  the  principal  rooms  are  directly  on  the 
ground. 

Ill  the  houses  of  Kgyptians,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
ninuH  alike.  light  was  admitted  rather  by  means 
of  a  central  roof  o|H*ning  than  through  win- 
dowH  in  the  outiT  wallH.  In  the  earliest  build- 
ingH  which  we  arc  able  to  study  the  living  room 
itM>lf  H(H>niti  tu  have  taken  its  light  from  the 
nM)f.  In  the  Hniall  houHes  of  early  times  this 
living  r<H»m  wan  practically  the  house;  in 
larger  oueH  diminutive  bedrooms  and  store 
HMtms  oiH>ne<l  into  the  largo  room;  in  still 
lur^^er  liouH(>H,  and  in  later  times,  this  sitting 
r(M)iii  iMrame  a  court,  with  the  central  roof 
ofN^ning  enlarge<l,  and  the  roofs  in  part  pitched 
inward  ho  an  to  throw  rain  water  into  a  cis- 
tern in  the  middle,  while  trees  and  flowering 
planlH  adornfHl  its  borders,  and  busts  on  pedes- 
taU  and  ntatues  adorned  this  living  room  be- 
come a  handiMime  court.  Again,  in  the  villas 
of  the  rich,  thia  aulv  or  atrium,  with  its  ad- 
joining rooniM,  wan  add<Hl  t4)  by  a  much  larger 
o|H>nair  Hpace,  the  prriHtylc  with  its  garden; 
and  8unun«>r  r(N>mrt  fn^ely  opened  on  this.  Sec- 
ond-Htory  nM»niM  were  very  common,  but  they 
were  not  gt»nerally  of  great  importance.  Only 
in  the  crowdtnl  great  cities,  and  notably  in 
Home,  was  the  tliret*-  or  four-story  house  in 
common  um\  There  it  took  the  place  of  the 
one  rmmi  and  two-  and  three-room  dwellings 
of  wliich  HO  many  are  found  at  Pompeii;  space 
on  the  level  HtreVt  was  lacking  for  these,  and 
Die  apurtinent  lioune  ifrew  up  to  offer  its  rented 
t(>neni<'ntH  on  higher  levels.  In  these  dwellings 
the  win<lt>w,  an  we  understand  it  in  modern 
tinioH,  must  of  courne  have  been  the  usual 
mean-*  of  rtM-eiving  daylight;  in  blotter  houses 
and  in  latiT  tinien  thene  were  glazed,  otherwise 
tln-y  wvrv  clnKotl  with  nhutterri  only,  as  so  manv 
\%in(iii\vH  in  Italy,  even  in  townn,  were  closed, 
down  to  tlif  niiihlle  i»f  the  ninetwnth  century. 
'Die  lionH4>H  of  DaniaHiMiH,  (*airo,  Algiers,  Fex, 
and  otlitT  to\\n<4  of  the  warmer  Mediterranean 
lanil.H  are  not  unlike  the  Homan  c«>untry  house, 
(Acfpt  in  the  c(»nunon  atloption  of  the  flat  roof 
HUiii»uii(ltMi  l>y  paraiM^t.H.  and  much  used  as  a 
j»lari'  for  Hlct'ping  at  ni^tit. 

The  truf  modern  Kuro{H'an  city  house,  four 
or  five  Htorit'H  lii^Oi,  nuinv  windowt^l  and  steep 
r«M»ftMi,  in  the  crt'ature  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
of  the  i>opulomi  walled  cities  of  that  stormy 


time.  TIm  admission  of  light  at  the  rocxf  was 
difDenlt  in  a  rainy  climate;  aeeordingfy,  the 
eentral  eourt  became  a  mere  yard,  not  used 
except  as  a  yard,  the  windows  of  the  rooms 
ojpening  on  it  being  gUied  and  shuttered  just 
like  those  in  the  street  walls;  bat  under  t&ese 
changed  eonditions  the  eourt  eonUnued  in  use. 
The  country  house  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a 
very  different  thinff  from  the  city  hoiise;  being 
more  or  less  fortified.  In  Eiugland  the  tnanor 
Aoiise  and  the  farmhouse  ezis&l  at  Isast  from 
the  thirteenth  oentunr  very  much  as  they  exist 
to-day.  The  changed  standard  of  oomfort  and 
the  great  advance  in  industrial  resources  have 
given  the  modem  separate  houses,  well  lifted 
and  easily  warmed. 

HouatlMld  SoTtfige^  in  Great  Britain,  the 
right  of  voting  for  members  of  Parliament 
granted  to  every  male  inhabitant  of  full  age 
of  a  borough  who  has  oecupied  for  a  year, 
either  as  owner  or  tenant,  any  dwelling  house 
within  the  borough  or  county  and  has  ^d  the 
poor  rates.  The  right  is  extended  to  lodmra 
occupyins  lodgings  of  the  clear  yeariy  value, 
if  let  unfurnished,  of  £10  a  year  and  upward. 

Houstledc,  herb  of  the  order  Crastnlieears 
a  native  of  Europe,  often  cultivated  la  the 
U.  8.;  takes  iU  name  from  the  fact  that  it  la 
often  set  on  the  roofs  of  cottages,  where  it 
grows  well    The  plant  waa  once  so  highly  es- 


teemed as  a  cure  for  disease  that  Charlenagaa 
bv  edict  compelled  his  subjects  to  keep  it  la 
their  houses  and  plant  it  on  their  roofs.  The 
name  houseleek  is  popularly  applied  to  several 
other  crassulaceous  plants.  In  the  U.  8.  the 
common  kinds  of  houseleeks  are  called  hea  aad 
chickens  aad  Adam  and  Eve. 
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Hevssaye  (Osi'),  Arstes^  1815-06; 
author;  b.  Bruy#rcs;  served  in  the  Freaeh 
armv  in  his  youth;  settled  in  Paris,  where  ha 
lived  for  some  years  in  extreme  poverty;  be- 
came connected  with  the  P^rU  Review,  18S8| 
was  director  of  the  Thtttre  Francais,  1840- 
56;  became  inspeetor  geoeral  of  works  of  art 
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and  museuniB,  1856;  workfl  Jnclutlc  "  HiBtnry  of 
Flemish  and  Dutch  pn-inting,"  '*  tiallory  of  Por- 
traits of  the  Eighteenth  Century^"  *'  History  of 
French  Art,"  *'  The  Three  Duclieasea,"  and  other 
novels,  several  volumes  of  poems,  and  several 
comedies. 

HoTissaye,  Henri,  1848-  ;  French  histo- 
rian and  critic;  b.  Parifli  son  of  Arsi^ne  Hous- 
sayc;  during  ttie  Franco- Prussian  War  was  an 
officer  in  the  Garde  Mobile;  took  part  in  many 
battles;  and  waa  made  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor ;  crowned  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy,  1874;  works  include  **  lliatory  of  Alcibia- 
dcB*  and  the  Athenian  Republic*"  "'  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Gre<K.'e  by  the  Romans/"  "The 
First  Siege  of  Paris,"  **" History  of  Apelles," 
*•  History  of  the  Campaign  in  f  ranee  and  the 
Fall  of  the  Empire/' 

Houston  (hil'ston),  Samuel,  1703-186:1; 
American  military  officer  and  statesman;  b. 
Rockhridge  Co.,  Va.;  removed  to  Tennessee; 
1813,  enlisted,  in  the  U.  S.  army  and  served 
under  Gen*  Jackson  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Creeks;  member  of  Congress,  1823-27;  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee,  1827-29;  lived  among  the 
Cherokees  and  became  their  agent  at  Wash- 
ington;  was  a  member  of  the  «o  called  "Gen- 
eral Consultation"  in  Texas,  1835,  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  etstablishing  a  provisionwl 
government;  on  the  demand  of  Santa  Anna, 
President  of  Mexico,  that  the  Texans  surrender 
their  arms,  was  appointed  eomnumder  in  chief 
of  the  Texan  army,  and  defeated  Santa  Anna 
at  San  Jacinto,  1830;  was  first  President  of 
Texas,  1836-38;  member  of  the  U.  8,  Senate, 
1846-60;  elected  Governor  of  Texas,  1859,  hut 
was  deposed,  1861,  for  refusing  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederate  Govt. 

Houston,  capital  of  Harris  Co.,  Tex.;  on 
the  Buffalo  bayou,  65  m.  NW.  of  Galves- 
ton* By  the  bayon,  which  is  navigable  from 
the  foot  of  Main  Street  and  has  been  improved 
greatly  by  the  IL  S.  Govt.,  the  city  is  directly 
connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  At- 
lantic C*cean.  It  is  here  spanned  by  seven  iron 
bridges.  The  noteworthy  buildings  are  the 
city  hall  and  market  house,  cotton  exchange, 
U.  S*  Govt,  building,  Masonic  Temple,  and 
Houston  Academy  (Baptist|.  Oil  mills,  the 
machine  and  car  shops  of  several  railways, 
cotton  compresses,  breweries,  a  car- wheel  fac- 
tory, a  furniture  factory,  and  numerous  smaller 
industries  give  employment  to  more  than  5,(*00 
persons.  Large  <|uantitie8  of  cotton,  flugar,  and 
corn  are  shippeti  from  here.  The  di»cov#*ry  of 
fuel  oil  at  Beaumont,  a  town  within  two  hours* 
ride  of  Houston,  added  greatly  to  its  impor- 
tance as  a  manufacturing  city.  Pop.  (1006) 
68,132. 

Hovedon  (hftv'd^nK  Roser  of,  English  chron- 
icler who  flourtshed  in  the  twelfth  century. 
He  seem  a  to  have  betonge<l  at  one  time  to  the 
household  of  Henry  If.  His  "Chronicle**  be- 
gins  where  that  of  Bede  ends,  732,  and  breaks 
off  abruptly,  120L 

Hovey  (hflvl),  Charlea  Mason,  181(^^87; 
American  horticulturist;  b.  Cambridge,  Mass.; 


waa  e^litor  of  Hovey's  Mafjazine  of  norHeuU 
ture,  which  ran  through  thirty-four  volume«» 
and  author  of  *' Fruits  of  America**;  origi- 
nated the  liovey  strawberry,  which  marked  toe 
beginning  of  profitable  strawberry  culture  in 
the  U.  S. 

Howard,  Catharine^  1520-42;  Queen  of  Eng* 

land;  daughter  of  Edmund  Howard,  third  son 
of  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  became 
the  fifth  wife  of  Henry  VIU,  August  8,  1540, 
he  having  been  divorced  from  Anne;  waa  con- 
vict^.»d  of  adultery  before  and  after  marriage^ 
after  a  full  confession  lief  ore  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  was  decapitated,  February  13,  1542, 

Howard,  John,  1726-90;  English  philanthro* 
pist;  b.  Hackney;  settled  at  Cardington  Bed- 
fordshire, 1758;  made  himself  conspicuous  by 
his  schcMjls  and  model  cottages  for  the  peaa- 
antry;  was  elected  sheriff  of  the  town,  1773; 
visited  tlie  jails  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in- 
vestigating abuses  and  conditions,  and  pre- 
sented, 1774,  a  report  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  roi^nlted  in  the  passing  of  reform 
bills;  also  visited  the  prisons  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  published  a  report  and  supplements 
to  the  same;  in  1785  started  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection of  the  lazarettos  of  Italy,  Turkey,  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  on  his  return  published  **  An 
Account  of  the  Principal  Lazarettos  of  Eu* 
rope";  started,  1789,  on  a  tour  of  Asia  for  a 
similar  purpose,  but  at  Kherson,  Russia, 
caught  infection  from  a  fever  patient  for  whom 
he  had  prescribed  and  there  died. 

Howard,  John  Eager,  1752-1827;  American 
military  otlicer;  b.  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. ;  served 
throughout  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  waa 
present  on  most  of  the  important  battle  fields, 
attaining  the  rank  of  lieutenant  coloael,  and 
receiving  a  medal  from  Congress  for  hi*  valor 
at  the  Cow  pens,  17HI;  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, 1787-88;  Governor  of  Maryland,  1789- 
U2;  declined  a  position  in  Washington's  cabi- 
net, 1700;  waa  U.  S.  Senator,  1706-180.1;  was 
appointed  a  brigadier  general  bv  Washington* 
1708;  and  was  a  candidate  for  Vice  President, 
1810. 

Howard  Univer'aity,  institution  of  liberal 
learning  in  Washington,  D.  C,  established  in 
1867,  primarily  for  the  education  of  freed* 
men,  and  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  O.  O.  How- 
ard, then  in  charge  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 
The  value  of  the  property  is  about  $L0(K»,0*>0, 
and  there  is  a  general  endowTuent  fund  of 
$175,0(MK  Pupils  are  admitted  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  or  cohir.  The  institution  ia 
nonse^^tarian.  Besides  the  college  course  tlie 
university  includes  dental,  law,  medical,  nor- 
mal, pharmaceutieal,  and  theological  depart- 
ments. In  HIO}*  the  number  of  instructors  waa 
06,  of  students,  1.100. 

Howe,  Elias,  1810-67;  American  inventor; 
h.  Sp^^ncer,  Mass,;  went,  1H.35,  to  Lowell,  and 
worked  there,  and  afti*rwards  in  Boston,  in 
machine  shops;  in  1845  completed  a  tewing 
machine,  and  patented  it,  184tJ;  spent  two 
years  of  unsuccessful  exertion  in  Flngland, 
striving  in  vain  to  bring  his  inventi»>n  into 
notic«i  returned  to  the  U.  8.,  in  nlrauat  hope- 
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leM  poverty,  to  And  that  hit  patent  had  been 
violated;  but  at  last  found  friends  who  aaaiit- 
ed  him,  and  made  good  his  claims  in  the  courta, 
1864. 

Howe,  Joee^,  1804-73;  Canadian  states- 
man and  journalist;  bom  Halifax;  son  of  a 
Loyalist  printer  from  Boston.  Became,  1828, 
proprietor  and  editor  of  The  Nova  Seotian,  to 
which  he  contributed  several  remarkable  sketoh- 
es  and  articles.  Elected  to  local  Parliament, 
lH3(i;  fought  for  Responsible  Government  for 
his  pmvinco,  and  won  it;  entered  Executive 
Council,  1H40;  was  Secretarv  of  State  for  Do- 
minion, 1870;  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  1873. 

Howe,  Julia  (Wau>),  1819-  ;  Ameriean 
author;  h.  New  York;  was  married,  1843,  to 
Dr.  H.  O.  Howe,  the  philanthropist,  and  was 
aMw>ciated  with  him  in  editing  the  Boston 
Commontrralih^  an  antislavery  Journal;  lec- 
tured on  social  subjects  and  preached  in  Uni- 
tarian pulpits;  wss  made  LL.D.  by  Brown 
Univ.,  .June.  1009,  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Her 
"  PsMion  Flowers,"  "  Words  for  the  Hoar,'* 
and  **  I^ter  Lyrics  "  contain  her  most  impor- 
tant lyric  poems,  the  best  known  of  whicn  is 
'The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic*'  "The 
World's  Own"  and  *'  Ilippolytus"  are  dramaa. 
Among  hor  other  publications  are  "  Modem 
Society,"  a  "Life  of  Margaret  Fuller,"  and 
**  Sex  in  Education." 

Howe,  Richaid  (Earl),  1725-99;  BHtish 
naval  ofDctT;  b.  London;  third  son  of  the 
sec«>nd  Vittoount  Howe;  became  a  midshipman 
under  Anson.  1739;  post  captain  for jrallantry 
at  Fort  William,  1745;  captured  Cherbourg 
and  Martifoian,  1758;  succeeded  his  brother  aa 
viH<n>unt  (Irinh  pet*rage),  1758;  defeated  Con- 
flsns,  1759;  treasurer  of  the  navy,  1765;  rear 
admiral  of  the  blue,  with  chief  commajid  in 
the  Me<lit4*rninean,  1770;  fought  d'Estaing  off 
Rhtxle  iHland,  1778;  lN>came  admiral  and  vis- 
c<»unt  in  the  British  peerage,  1782;  relieved 
(;ibralUr,  1782:  flrHt  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
17S3:  creattMl  earl,  1788;  t4M>k  command  of  the 
(hsnnel  tltn^t,  1703;  defeated  the  French  off 
Bn^t,  1794 ;  K.  (t.  and  general  of  marines,  1795. 

Howe,  Samuel  Gridley,  1801-70;  American 
educat(»r  ami  philanthropist;  b.  Boston;  stud- 
ie<l  medicine;  went  to  Greece,  1824,  and  fought 
in  the  war  of  independence;  returning,  1827, 
procured  1arp»  contributions  of  supplies,  which 
he  diHtribute<l  to  the  Greek  armv;  went  to 
EurofH*  to  study  anylums  for  the  blind  in  Eng- 
land, Franc<>.  and  Germany,  and  on  his  return 
became,  1832,  the  head  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  in  lionton;  also  devoted 
iinich  attention  to  the  education  of  idiota,  and 
diHtinf;uiHh«Hl  himself  in  his  labors  for  the  anti- 
filav«>ry  cause.  Author  of  *'  Historical  Sketch 
c»f  theGrwk  Revolution"  and  "Reader  for  the 
Blind."  Dr.  Howe  was  the  leader  in  estab- 
lishing schools  for  the  blind  in  the  U.  8. 

Howe,  William  (Viscount),  1729-1814;  Brit- 
ish  military  officer;  brother  of  Richard.  Earl 
Howe;  H4>rvtHl  at  Quel>ec  under  Wolfe;  took  the 
chief  command  in  N.  America,  1775,  after 
Ga^*s  departure,  Howe  having  previously 
omimanded  at  Bunker  Hill;  evacuated  *"    ^ 


Mareh,  1776;  gained  the  battle  of  Loof  la- 
land,  Attffoat  27th;  occupied  New  York,  8«p- 
tember  15th;  won  the  victonr  of  White  Plaina, 
October  28th;  of  Fort  Waabington,  November 
16th;  of  Brandywine,  September  11,  1777;  oc- 
cupied Philadelphia,  September  26th;  repulaed 
Waabington  at  Germantown,  October  4th;  waa 
superseded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  1778;  be- 
came a  lieutenant  general,  1782;  general,  1786; 
succeeded  to  the  Irish  peerage  aa  viaoo«uit» 
1799. 

Howelli^  William  Daaiit  1887-  ;  AnMrionn 
author;  b.  Martinsville,  Ohio;  aon  of  a  printer; 
was  editorially  connected  with  the  Cincinnati 
Uazette,  and  Ohio  SUte  Jourmal;  U.  8.  eooaul 
at  Venice,  1861-65;  aaaistant  editor  of  the 
New  York  Nati4m,  1865-72;  editor  in  chief  of 
The  Atlantic  Monthly,  1872-81;  occupant  of 
"  The  Editor'a  Stody^  of  Harper'e  Magaaina, 
1886-92;  later  had  diarge  of  •"The  Easy 
Chair,**  same  periodical ;  worka  inclnde  **  Vene- 
Uan  Life,**  ^Italian  Jouroeya,**  ** Tuscan  Cit- 
iea,**  **  Modem  lUlian  PoeU,''  **  A  Boy*a  Tdwa,** 
'*My  Literary  Paaaiona,**  ''Uterature  and 
Life,**  "Literary  Frienda  and  Acquaintaneea,** 
**  London  Filma,**  and  thb  worka  of  fiction  **  A 
Chance  Acquaintance,"  ''A  ForwRme  Coiieln* 
aion,**  «*  The  Ladv  of  the  Arooatook,**  **  A  Mod- 
em Instance,**  '^A  Woman*8  Reaaon,**  ''TIm 
Rise  of  Silaa  Lapham,**  ''The  MiBist«*a 
Charge,**  «*  A  Hasard  of  New  Fortunea,**  **  TIm 
Sleeping  Car  and  Other  Fareea,**  ''The  Moow 
Trap  and  Other  Fareea,**  '*TIm  Qualify  of 
Mercy,**  "A  Traveler  from  Altraria,**  ^ThB 
Landlord  at  Uon'a  Head,"  "  Ragged  Lady."* 

How'itt,  Marjr,  1799-1888;  Engliah  authors 
b.  Uttoxeter;  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Botlia»»  a 
Quaker;  married,  1828,  William  Howitt,  au- 
thor; wrote  many  poems,  hymns,  and  ballada, 
some  novels,  and  instructive  booka  for  the 
young;  translated  Miss  Bremer*a  works  and 
some  of  those  of  H.  C.  Andersen,  and  waa  with 
her  husband  Joint  author  of  "The  Literature 
and  Romance  of  Northem  Europe." 

Hewitt  William,  1798-1879;  Ensliah  au- 
thor; b.  Ifeanor,  of  Quaker  stock;  left  the  8o- 
cietT  of  Frienda,  1847,  having  become  a  apirit- 
ualist.  His  first  booka  were  written  part^  by 
his  wife,  Mary  Howitt;  also  publiahed  a  "HSa- 
tory  of  Priesteraft,"  "  Rural  Life  in  EaglaMi,'* 
*«  Student  Life  in  Germany,"  "  Land,  Labor, 
and  Gold,"  an  account  of  hia  experieacea  in 
Australia,  "  History  of  England,"  and  traaala- 
tions  from  the  German. 


How'ititr,  short  cannon  for  firing 
horigontaiiy,  diflering  in  this  from  the  m 
which  is  used  for  eerftcol  /Irr.  Gons  of  a  aon- 
struction  similar  to  the  howitier,  and  naed  tor 
firing  atone  projectiles,  are  described  b^  mili- 
tary hiatoriana  aa  used  in  the  flfteoitli  osn- 
tury.  On  the  aocecasful  manufacture  of  ahalla 
by  the  Dutch  artiUeriato  in  the  aixtenth  on- 
tnry  the  bowitaer  waa  naturally  devakipad 
from  the  mortar,  and  aoon  became  of  gimJial 
use,  except  bjr  the  French.  The  first  tummm 
eaat  by  tbe  ooionial  anthoritiaa  of  Ameriea  «m 
8-in.  and  24-ponBder  braaa  howitaera,  aoma  ol 
which  are  now  oreaerred.  The  Rnaaiana,  1777* 
iatrodnaad  the  liaonM^  mm  improffad  howilMr. 
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Smooth-bore  howitzers,  except  for  siege  and 
itiouTttuiu  service,  were  displiiced  in  the  U.  8. 
by  guiiB  equally  suitable  for  shell  llring  in  field 
or  ffarrii^on  service,  hut  rifled  howitzers,  espe- 
cially of  Jarge  calibers,  are  an  important  part 
of  modern  artillery. 

Howring  Monlceyi  name  given  to  S.  Amer- 
ican monkeys  of  the  genus  Mt/CTtes^  from  the 
hiderms  h»>\vls  they  utter,  especially  at  night. 
The  howling  monkeys  have  long  hair,  strong, 
|>rehenHile  tails,  and  well-developed  thumbs. 
Tliey  are  the  largest  of  the  8,  American  mon- 
keys.    There  are  ten  or  twelve  species. 

Howrah  (how'ra),  city  of  Bengal,  British 
India;  on  the  Hoog I i,  opposite  Ciileutta;  is  the 
induiiitrial  suburh  of  this  metropolis,  and  is  the 
terminus  of  the  great  railway  ay  a  tern  from  i!ie 
W.  In  1785  it  was  a  t^mali  village.  Pop. 
(1901)  was  157,&94- 

Hox'ie,  Vinnie  (Ream),  1846-  ;  Amer- 
ican sculptor;  b.  Madison,  Wis,;  removed  to 
Washington,  D.  C;  married  Richard  S.  Hoxie, 
V,  S.  army;  executed  busta  of  Ueu.  Grant, 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  Albert  Pike,  John  Sherman^ 
Reverdy  Johnson,  and  others;  after  producing 
various  works,  cliielly  ideah  made  the  statue  of 
Lincoln  at  the  National  Uapitol,  being  the  flri^t 
statue  ordered  by  the  Government  from  a  wom- 
an; other  works  include  **  The  Indian  Girl/* 
**  America,"  **  Miriam  as  She  Met  the  Children 
of  Israel  as  They  Crossed  the  Bed  Sea,"  "  The 
8pirit  of  Carnival,"  and  *•  Sappho,**  and  the 
statue  of  Admiral  Karragut,  in  Farragut 
8(|uare,  Washlngtoiu 

Hoyle,  Edmond,  1672-1769;  Engliab  writer 
on  games;  is  said  to  have  be«?n  called  to  the 
bar,  but  little  is  known  of  his  life;  gave  les- 
si»ns  in  playing  whist  and  other  gami's,  and 
was  the  first  to  write  scientitically  on  any  card 
game. 

Hoyt,  Jehiel  Keeler^  1820-95;  American  an- 
thor;  h.  New  York  City;  published  the  flrnt 
American  translation  of  Jules  Verne's  "Jour- 
ney from  the  Earth  to  the  Moon,"  compiled 
'*  Encyclopiedia  of  Practical  Quotations  *'  ( with 
Anna  Ward),  and  **  Quotable  Shakespeare," 

Hrotsvitha  ( (hr^ts'v^-t^l),  or  Roswitha  (nW- 
v^tft),  abt.  935-75;  German  ptiet  and  drama- 
tist); WAS  of  noble  8axon  family;  enterfHl 
young  the  convent  Gandersheim;  was  the  tirst 
wuuian  of  the  Germanic  race  to  produce  works 
of  literary  art.  Her  works^  colleeted  and 
arrayed  by  herself  in  three  lM>oks,  include  six 
dramas  commonly  known  by  the  name's  of  the 
chief  jiertionages  of  each,  **  Gallicanus/*  **  Abra- 
ham/' "  Sapientia,"  etc.  These  were  not  in- 
tended for  the  stage,  but  for  reading. 

Huaca  (wil'kik^,  Peruvian  word,  signifying 
something  sacred,  applied  particularly  to  se- 
pulchral mounds.  After  the  conquest  the 
tfMiibs  were  violated  and  were  found  to  contain 
vik»i  treasures,  more  than  |000,(»0Q  in  gold  and 
silver  having  been  taken  from  a  single  huacA. 
The  name  uuaca»  as  applied  to  aboriginal 
graves  containing  treasure,  has  erteaded  to 
provinces  adjacent  to  Peru* 


Huaina  Capac  (w}l'&'nJl  ka'ptik),  also  wntien 
HtiAYNA  Capac,  or  Ccapac,  d,  1625;  eleventh 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Inca  rulers  oil 
Peru;  reign  began  1480  (other  a<;coimt8  say' 
1491);  completed  and  consolidated  the  im- 
mense eonquests  of  his  father,  Tupac  Inca 
Yupangui;  defeated  the  annies  of  Quito  in  a 
sanguinary  battle;  and  carried  his  arms  far  S. 
into  Chili;  the  Inca  Empire  thus  attained  its 
greatest  extent  and  glory.  His  domains  were 
divided  between  hia  two  sons,  Huascar  and 
Atahualpa. 

Huallaga  (will  ya'ga),  river  of  Peru;  a  S, 
branch,  or  tlie  head  of  the  Amazon ;  rising  in 
a  swamp  on  the  side  of  the  Pueayac»>  Moun- 
tains, about  1  m.  N.  of  terro  de*Pasci>,  and 
nearly  I5,f>t>n  ft.  above  the  sea;  llowing  in  a 
general  N.  direction,  to  its  ccmiluencc  with  the 
Maraiiott;  length  along  the  main  curvejs,  700 
m.;  is  navigable  for  river  steamers  to  the 
Pongo  de  Aguirre,  285  m.  from  the  mouth. 

Huaraz  (wa'Hla),  capital  and  largest  city 
of  the  department  of  Ancachs,  Peru;  on  the 
Huaraz  Ftiver;  9,931  ft.  above  the  aea.  A  rail- 
way, following  down  the  river  valley  105  m., 
connects  it  with  th«  port  of  Chimbote^  and  is 
tlie  outlet  of  an  important  agricultural  and 
mining  district;  there  is  a  large  trade  in  tran* 
sit  with  the  interior.    Pop,  (1900)  17,000. 

Huascar  (wiis'kftr),  abt.  U95-1533;  Inca 
sfjvereign  of  Peru;  b.  probahlv  at  Ouziso;  waa 
the  son  and  legitimate  heir  of  Huaina  Capao;  . 
inherited  only  the  S.  part  of  the  empire,  be-  ^ 
ginning  hia  reign  at  Cuzco,  1525;  his  illegtii* 
mate  brother,  Atahualpa,  retained  the  province 
of  Quito.  War  between  the  two  lasted  several 
years;  Huascar  was  finally  defeated  and  cap- 
tured, 1532,  and  the  whole  empire  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  was  himself  oap- 
tured  soon  afterwards  by  Pizarro.  Atahualpa 
fejired  that  the  Spaniards  would  Interfere  in 
favor  of  his  brother,  and  by  his  order  Hua^ar 
was  drowned  at  Andamarca. 

Hubbard^  Joseph  Stillman,  1823-63;  Amer- 
ican atitronomer;  b.  New  Haven,  Lk)nii, ;  was 
employed  by  Capt.  John  C.  Frr«mont  to  reduce 
his  Rocky  Mountain  observations,  1845;  ap* 
iwirited  a  Prof,  of  ilathematics  in  the  U.  8, 
navy,  1845;  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Naval  i 
f)hs*»rvatory  at  Washington,  where  be  remained 
until  the  time  of  his  death;  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  The  Astronomical  Journal,  which 
cttntains  bis  elaborate  investigations  on  Btela^s 
crmiet,  as  also  those  on  the  great  comet  of 
IH43,  on  the  orbit  of  Egeria,  and  on  other  sub- 
jects. 

Hub'bardton,  town  of  Rutland  Co.,  Vt.;  48 
m.  SW,  of  Montpelier;  is  noted  for  a  battle 
between  the  British  and  Ami^ricans.  July  7, 
1777.  The  latU^r,  numbering  l/H^O,  under  Col- 
onels Warner,  Francis,  and  Haile,  the  rear 
guard  of  Gen,  St,  Clair,  were  attackeit  and 
defeated  by  superior  forces  under  Gen.  Frascr, 
losing  30  killed  and  294  wounded  and  prison- 
ers. The  British  acknowledgi*d  a  loss  of  183 
killed  and  wounded.  Col.  Francis  was  mor- 
tally  wounded,  and  CoL  Baile  with  his  300 
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men  withdrew  from  the  field  without  ecHning 
into  mction. 

Hnber  (Q  hftr'),  PrAscoia,  1760-1831;  Swies 
entomologist;  b.  Geneva;  at  the  age  of  aeven- 
teen  became  totally  blind,  owing  to  intenae  ap- 
plication and  study;  by  the  aid  of  his  wife 
and  that  of  an  intelligent  senrant,  proeeeuted 
his  studies  in  natural  history,  devoting  him- 
self  particularly  to  bees;  made  many  impor- 
tant diHcoveries,  resardinff  the  fertilisation  of 
the  queen  bee»  the  fact  of  the  yearly  masaaere 
of  the  drones,  the  uses  to  which  the  bees  put 
their  antennv,  the  method  of  ventilating  the 
hive,  the  fact  that  workers  are  of  two  kinds, 
t*tc.  The  record  of  his  work  he  first  gave  to 
the  world  under  the  title  '*  Letters  to  Charles 
lionnet/*  1702;  new  edition,  "New  Observa- 
tions upon  liees/'  1706.  His  ton  Jean  Puns 
aluo  wrote  on  the  *'  Habits  of  Bees.** 

Hnbli  (hA'bl^),  town  and  railwav  junction 
in  the  Darwar  district,  Bombay,  British  India; 
13  m.  8\V.  of  Darwar;  is  in  the  center  of  the 
n>tton  trade  of  the  R.  Mahratta  country,  and 
hiiH  important  factories  of  silk  fabrics  and 
coppor  ut4*nHilfl.  The  Jains  are  numerous  here, 
an<l  have  many  fine  ancient  temples  in  the  tub- 
urbe.     Pop.   (1001)  60,214. 

Hnb'meyer,  or  Hfib'maier,  BaltbaMr»  abt 
14SO-1528;  (German  clergyn>i^n;  b.  Friedberg. 
noar  Auf^Hbur^i;;  became  Prof,  of  Theology  in 
ln)^>ldiitiult.  1512,  and,  1516,  preacher  at  the 
CnthtMlnil  of  Rt>f^*nHburg,  whence  he  removed, 
1.V23,  to  WaldHhut.  Here  he  became  a  Protes- 
tunt,  but  Hoon  began  to  develop  separatist 
i<l«>}iH.  Ho  tiiu^ht  that  baptism  ought  not  to 
take  plac<»  until  th«*  full-grown  man  demands  it 
MH  the  external  nymbol  of  his  faith.  The  Atts- 
t rill II  (tovt.  interfrre<l,  and  he  fied,  1525,  to 
Zurich.  linpriHomHl  and  persecuted  here  also, 
ho  wont  to  Nikolrthur^,  in  Moravia,  where  he 
formed  n  lar^o  AniihaptiMt  congregation.  When, 
lit  tho  (loiith  of  Luiiwig  of  Hungary,  Moravia 
foil  to  Foniinuml  of  Austria.  Hubmeyer  waa 
h«m/(h1,  oarri<Hi  to  Vionna,  st^ntenced  to  death, 
a  ml  buriuni  ut  the  Htake. 

Hue  (nk),  ^variste  R^t,  1813-60;  French 
misHionary  ami  traveler;  b.  Touloune;  entered 
tho  ordor  of  the  I^xarists  and  took  holy  orders, 
is:<<);  imm<MliatoIy  after  M»t  out  for  Macao, 
China;  aftor  ntudying  the  (*hinese  language 
and  adopting;  the*  Chinese  costume  traveled 
from  (  anton  through  the  interior  to  Pekin; 
lator  visitiHl  Monp>lia  and  Tibet,  where  he 
Htiidiod  tlio  TilM'tan  langinigo  and  Buddhist  lit- 
oralun*;  aft«*r  furtlior  travoln,  through  the  K. 
of  China.  rotiirmMi  to  Pariii.  1H52:  published 
•*  Snuvfnif}*  »»f  a  Journey  through  Tartary, 
Tihrl.  and  China."  "The  l'him»se  Kmpire."  and 
*•  Chrihtinnity  in  China,  Tartary,  ami  Tibet." 

Huc'kleberry  and  Blne'berry,  names  applied 

to  tin-  N.  Anu'rioan  r»*pri»HontativeH  of  the 
uljiutl«-lM'iry  of  Kuropo.  IIurklolM*rry  bushes 
art'  i-riojHMMMm  Mhrulm  of  tho  gonora  flaf/luM- 
H'lcvi  and  I'M-ririium.  (/.  hmch\iCiTa^  dttmosa, 
fnnvloHn,  rrsimisd,  and  urttina  furnish  mostly 
hard  and  tlark  oolon'tl  fruitit.  which  in  some 
l«KMliti«'H  aro  known  diMtinctivoly  as  huckle- 
bvrriin»;   the  blueberrii*ii,  generally  lighter  col 
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ored,tofter»«iid  iweeter  thaii  the  hndcleboriea, 
are  tha  fmita  of  V.  pentuplvanioum,  oanadaiiae, 


8waiip  HocELaaaaav 
raeiUana,  eorymhoBum,  and  other  apeeiea.    Sea 

WHOITLDnUIT. 

Hvd'danftaM,  town  la  Yorkahiro,  Snflaiid; 
at  the  oonfiuenee  of  the  Holme  and  the  Colne; 
26  m.  NE.  of  Ifmnebeater;  It  haa  very  large 
manufaetnrea  of  elotha,  keraeymeres,  flttahlnga, 
and  aergaa;  aztanalva  eoal  minea  in  the  Ticta- 
ity;  ia  eonneeted  by  eaaala  with  the  Meraey 
and  the  Humber,  and  forma  the  oentar  of  an 
extenaiva  railway  ayaten;  ia  the  prineipal 
of  the  fanqr  woolen  trade  in  Bngland, 


priaing  shawla,  waiateoatinga,  etc.,  of  tha  1 
fabric  and  tha  noat  a^guit  pattama.  It  ia 
well  built,  and  haa  many  good  edueatioaal  Ib- 
sUtutiona.    Pop.  (1001)  06,050. 

Hvd'aMt  Haary,  or  Htadrik*  EngHah  dlaeor- 
erer  of  whoae  birth  and  early  hiatory  nothiac 
is  known.  In  1607  he  made  a  voyage  In  aearen 
of  the  NW.  Paaaace;  1608  aailed  to  Nova 
Zambia;  and,  1600,  in  tha  aerviee  of  the  Dutch 
India  Company,  aailed  ia  the  Baif  Moa»  for 
Davia  StraiU;  but  reached  Cape  Cod,  weat  io 
Cheaapeake  Bay,  aad  diacovercd  tha  Hudaoa 
River,  up  which  he  aailed  aa  far  aa  whera  Al- 
bany stands.  In  1610  be  aailed  aoala  la  aa 
English  ship,  diaeovered  Hndaon  Strait  aad 
Hudson  Bay,  in  which  be  wintered;  bat  hia 
crew  became  mutiaoua  and  act  him,  with  hia 
son  John  and  aeven  infirm  Bailors,  adrift  ia  a 
shallop,  after  which  he  waa  aever  heard  of. 
A  part  of  hia  crew  arrived  ia  Englaad,  1611. 
Hudson  published  **  Divera  Voyam  aad  North- 
em  Diacoveriea,**  aad  **  A  Second  Voyage.**  Ia 
1000,  the  tercentenary  of  hia  discovery  of  tha 
Hudson  River  and  the  centenary  of  the  iaango- 
ration  of  ateam  aavigatioa  on  that  river*  warn 
commemorated  ia  New  York  bv  a  laraa  cale- 
bratioa  ia  which  a  repreaeatatfoa  of  the  flal/ 
Jfoon  figured. 

Hadaaat  Haary  Norauuit  1814-Mt  Amcricaa 
Shakcapearean  acholar;  b.  Cornwall,  Vt»; 
taught  in  Kentucky,  Alabama,  aad  daewhara, 
a  lactarar  oa  Shakamara;   ia 
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1849  was  ordained  in  the  Protefltiint  EpiB«opfil 
Church;  was  for  a  time  editor  of  Thr  Vhnrch- 
man\  rector  of  a  church  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
185!>^0^  and  was  an  army  chaplain  during  the 
Civil  War;  piihliahed  "  Leeturou  oti  Shake* 
Bpoare,"  an  edition  of  Shakeapeare,  **  Shake- 
apeare^  his  Life,"  etc.;  waa  Prof,  of  Sliako- 
Bpearean  Literature  in  Boston  University. 

Hudson  Bay,  inland  sea  of  Canadian  I>oni]n- 
ion,  between  lat  51°  and  04''  N.,  and  Ion.  77  "^ 
and  95^  W.;  is  of  irregular  shape,  850  m. 
long  N.  and  S„  and  600  m.  broad.  Its  S.  ex- 
tremity 18  called  Jamea  Bay,  At  the  NE., 
tliroupb  Hudson  Strait,  it  communicates  with 
Davis  Strait.  Navigation  is  possible  only  dur- 
ing a  few  months  of  tba  year,  the  bay  bcnng 
completely  frostcn  over  or  obstructed  by  drift 
ic<!  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Hudson  Bay  Com^pany*  last  of  the  great 
English  commercial  corporations;  was  char- 
tered May  2,  1070,  by  Charles  II,  and  ceased  to 
exercise  its  monopoly  Juno  23,  1870,  after  two 
hundred  years  of  authority  in  the  N.  parts  of 
N.  America.  Kor  many  years  after  its  founda- 
tion the  French  were  in  possesaiou  of  Canada. 
The  NW.  Company  of  Montreal  was  a  formid- 
ahle  rival  from  17H3  to  1821,  when  the  younger 
company  was  merged  into  the  older.  The  prin- 
cipal trade  of  the  company  was  in  furs,  and  it 
was  uniformly  a  proli table  trade.  It  originally 
jwssessed  a  proprietnrship  and  a  monopoly  of 
trade  throughout  Ruperts  Land^  as  the  land 
whose  streams  How  into  Hudson  Bay  was 
called.  In  1821  this  jurisdiction  (with  the 
original  authority  to  gtn'ern  and  also  to  make 
war  on  savage  nations)  was  extended  to  the 
Pacilic^ — the  authority  for  the  new  territory  to 
last  only  for  periods  of  twenty  years  by  royal 
license.  From  1840  to  1859  Vancouver  Island 
was  also  licensed  to  this  company.  After  1S5U 
the  company  had  no  monopoly  W,  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  1868  the  company  was  author- 
ized  by  the  Britiwh  Parliament  to  surrender  its 
powers  and  rights  to  the  crown  and  incorpo- 
rate its  territories  with  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. In  IB69  this  was  carried  out,  and  1870 
the  full  transfer  was  accomplished. 

Hudson  Riy'er,  called  also  Nobth  River  in 
its  lower  course^  river  of  the  U-  8.;  rises  some 
3,000  ft.  atKive  tide  water  in  Essex  Co.,  N.  Y., 
among  the  Adirondacks.  After  a  devious 
course  among  the  mountains,  it  is  joinetl  by  the 
Schroon  River,  and  10  m.  farther  on  by  the 
Hacondaga,  Thence  its  course  is  generally  E. 
to  Sandy  Hill,  from  which  point  its  flows  al- 
most due  S.  to  its  mouth.  The  Batten  Kill  and 
Hoosick  join  it  from  the  E.  At  Cohoes  it  re* 
ceivea  the  Mohawk,  which  more  than  doubles 
its  Yolume.  Three  nu  below,  at  Troy,  it  be- 
comes A  navigable  tidal  stream.  Above  this  it 
is  chiefly  noteworthy  for  its  romantic  scenery 
and  its  great  and  unfailing  water  power.  The 
largest  affluent  received  below  Troy  is  the 
VVjUkill.  There  are  twenty -one  lighthouses  and 
lighted  beacons  built  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment on  the  banks.  The  river  is  navigable  117 
lu.  to  the  city  of  Hudson  for  ships  of  the  flrHt 
elajMf  Mid  to  Troy,  IM  m.,  for  steamboats  and 
aebo<Hieni.  Thirty  miles  below  Troy  the  river 
ftppnwobes  the  remii.rkably  Aue  scenery  of  the 
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Catskill  Mountains.  At  Newburg,  CO  ni.  fromj 
New  York,  the  Hudson  enters  the  Highlandst 
through  whose  impre»t»ive  scenery  it  flows  for 
20  m.  Below  Verplanck's  Pointthe  river  ex- 
pands into  Haverstraw  Bay  and  the  Tappan 
Sea,  a  noble,  lakelike  expansion.  Below,  the 
W.  bank  of  the  river  is  marked  by  the  Pali- 
sades.  a  precipice  of  lofty  trap  rock,  at  some 
points  500  ft.  high.  The  fisheries  of  the  Hud- 
son  are  of  considerable  importance.  Shad, 
bass,  and  sturgwm  are  ejvtensively  taken,  and 
several  species  of  fish  native  to  the  St,  Law* 
rence  basin  have  naturalized  themselves  in  thai 
Hudson  since  the  opening  of  the  ChamplaiaJ 
and  Erie  canals.  The  Erie  Canal  connects  tb«^ 
river  with  Lake  Erie,  the  Cham  plain  Canal 
with  Lake  Chaniplain,  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son with  the  Pennsylvania  coal  regions.  The 
river  is  thus  the  thoroughfare  for  large  num- 
bers of  canal  and  freight  boats  to  and  from 
New  Y'ork  and  the  neighboring  cities.  The 
waters  of  the  Hudson  enter  the  inner  bay  of 
New  York,  Howing  between  New  York  City  and 
Jersey  City  on  the  E.  and  W.  respectively. 
The  river  is  about  300  m.  m  length.  It  wa 
named  in  honor  of  Henry  Hudson^  its 
European  explorer.  There  are  several  tun- 
nels beneath  the  river,  connecting  the  borougb] 
of  Manhattan  with  the  New  Jersey  shore. 

Hudson  Strait,  in  British  N.  America,  con- 
nects Hudson  Bay  with  Davis  Strait  and  the 
ocean,  between  lat,  00°  and  64**  N.,  and  Ion. 
05°  and  77''  W,;  length,  450  m.;  nveri 
breadth,  100  m. 

Hue  (h6-a'),  capital  of  Annam;  fortifie 
town  on  the  Tuong-ticn  River,  about  10 
above  its  entrance  into  the  China  8ea;  is  ncccs- 
sible  only  to  small  vessels,  on  account  of  the 
shallowness  of  its  harbor;  nevertheless  it  car- 
ries on  a  livelv  trade,  and  has  considerable 
shipbuilding.     Pop.   (1001)   50,000. 

Huerta  (w^r'tJl),  Vicente  Garcia  de  la,  1730- 
87;  Spanish  po^jt  and  critic;  b.  Zafra,  Estre 
madura ;  held  the  ofiice  of  first  librarian  of 
royal  library  at  Madrid;  exercised  a  oonsid 
erahle  influence,  both  by  his  tragedy,  **  Raquel,' 
first  produced  in  Madrid,  1778,  and  made 
great  success,  and  by  bis  collection  of  the  bes 
works  of  the  elder  Spanish  dramatists, 
also  published  two  volumes  of  poems. 

Hnet  (ti-Jk'),  Conrad  Busken,  1826-^6;  DutcliJ 
journalist  and  miscellaneuus  writer;  b.  at  Thol 
Hague;  was  a  preacher  of  the  Dutch  French 
Reformed  Church  at  Haarlem.  1851-«2;  In- 
came  a  writer  for  ^^arious  periwlicals;  lived  in 
Java,  1867-76,  editing  journals;  settled  in 
Paris;  works  include  '^Literary  Phantasicfii," 
"Dutch  Literature/*  "The  Land  of  R^an- 
brandt.*' 

Huet,  Pierre  Baniel^  1630-1721;  French 
scholar;  b.  Caen;  went  to  the  court  of  Chris- 
tine of  Sweden,  1052;  became  the  tutor,  to- 
gether with  Bossuet,  of  I^ouis  XV:  chietly 
known  as  the  originnt^ir  of  the  Delphine  e<Ii- 
tions  of  classit^al  authors;  boeame  bishop, 
16^6;  retired,  1699;  works  include  "  Lottre 
rOrigine  des  Romans,"  full  of  curious  ra 
searches;   "  Ccnsura  Pkiloaophitt  Cariesiaoiif'' 
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opposing  Descartes;  and  "Traitil  Philoaophl^e 
de  la  FaibUiiiM*  de  L'esprit  Humain/'  for  which 
he  wan  classed  among  skeptics. 

Hnfeland  (hA'f«-Unt),  Chriatoph  WUbdnit 
1762-1836;  German  physician;  b.  Thuringia; 
wan  Pn>f.  of  Medicine  at  Jena, '1793-M,  and 
fnim  1H09  at  Berlin.  His  work  on  the  art  of 
prolonging  life  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. That  on  the  physical  training  of  in- 
fants produced  many  eaucational  refonna.  His 
**  Enchiridion  Medicum/'  which  gives  tha  «z- 
p«>riences  of  his  fifty  years  of  practice,  ia  atiU 
consulted.  He  introduced  the  system  of  mortu- 
ary houses  for  the  prevention  of  burying  alive, 
the  first  being  erected  at  Weimar  under  his 
HU|M*rintendence. 


Hngel  (ha'g«l).  Karl  Alezasdtr 
(Haron).  171)6-1870;  German  traveler;  b.  Rat- 
iHlM>n;  8<>rved  as  an  Austria^  oAoer,  1819- 
14,  and  was  employed  in  the  Austrian  diplo- 
nmtic  84*rvioe;  1831-37  traveled  in  Greece,  Asia 
Minor,  Kg>'pt,  Barbary,  and  in  remote  portiona 
of  India  and  central  Asia,  making  large  oollec- 
tionn,  which  were  bousht  by  the  government; 
lieflt  known  works,  **  Kaschmir  und  daa  Reich 
der  Sikhs "  and  **  Das  Becken  von  KabuL*" 

Hnger  (Qj^'),  Benjamin,  1805-77;  American 
military  ofiictT;  b.  Kantee,  S.  C;  graduated  at 
Wtntt  I'oint,  1825;  in  Mexican  War  waa  chief 
of  artili(*ry  with  (ten.  Scott's  army;  was  brev- 
€'tcd  major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel, 
and  was  presented  with  a  sword  of  honor  by 
thu  State  of  S.  Carolina;  commissioned  major 
gi^neral  in  the  Confederate  service,  1801;  dur- 
ing the  campaign  on  the  Peninsula  hia  conduct 
was  fM>verely  censured,  and  he  waa  removed 
from  active  nervice. 

Hnrgina,  Sir  WiUiam,  1824-  ;  Engliah 
uHtronomer:  h.  I»ndon;  erected  an  obaervatory 
near  hirt  residenct*  at  Upper  Tulne  Hill,  1855, 
and  at  tirrtt  waM  <H>ciipii*d  with  observations  of 
double  HtarH.  hut  later  gave  his  almost  entire 
attention  to  the  application  of  spectrum  anal- 
VHirt  to  the  examination  of  comets  and  nebulc. 
i  n  1 S62  he  M]M>nt  several  months  in  mapping  the 
Mp«H*tra  of  twenty-Mix  chemical  elementa,  of 
which  the  rcAuItM*  are  published  in  the  Phiio- 
Kophiral  Transactions  for  1864.  He  made  val- 
uatile  obHervations  on  the  solar  prominences, 
Hhowing  how  their  forms  may  be  seen,  and 
dct(H*t4Hi  the  heat  reciMved  at  the  earth  from 
Home  of  the  tixiHl  titarH.  He  became  president 
of  the  Hritirth  ARsociation,  1891;  president  of 
the  Hoyal  Stviety,  lSKH>-5. 

Hughes  (hOz).  Ball,  1806-68;  Ameriean 
ftcnlptor;  b.  I>m(hm:  made  busts  of  George  IV 
and  the  duk(>M  of  V<»rk.  Suhacx,  and  Cambridge; 
•Mtthni  in  New  York,  1820;  made  the  marble 
htatue  of  Hamilton  for  the  Merchanta*  Ex- 
ohanjje,  de8tn)y<Hl  by  fire,  1835;  also  the  high 
relief  of  Hi!«h'on  Hobart  in  Trinity  Church; 
later  move<l  to  l)orche8ter,  Mass.  The  **  Little 
Nfll  *•  an»l  **  Cnclc  Toby,"  in  plaster,  in  the 
Itnnton  Athena'um,  are  hiM  work,  and  the  bronae 
htatue  of  Dr.  Kowditch  in  the  cemeterv  of  Mt. 
Auburn.  Other  works  are  a  bust  of  Washing- 
t<»n  Irving,  a  "  Crucifixion,**  and  a  model  for  an 
ei|ueHtrian  Htutue  of  Washington. 
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H«gjhet|  DtTid  Uward,  1831-1000;  Amer- 
ican inventor;  b.  in  London;  early  removed  to 
the  U.  8.,  where,  1855,  he  patented  a  mtem 
of  printing  telegraph.  (See  House,  Botal 
Eakl.)  IHs  inatmmenta  were  adopted  by  the 
French  Govt,  1861,  in  lUly,  1862,  in  England, 
1863,  and  eventually  in  Ruaaia  and  other  Buro- 
pean  countriea.  In  1878  he  announced  hia  dis- 
covery of  the  microphone;  1870  that  of  the  in- 
duction balance;  waa  elected  fellow  of  the 
Roval  Society,  1880,  and  received  numerona 
orders  of  knighthood,  medala,  and  other  honors. 

HvglMt,  Johi,  1707-1864;  Ameriean  prelate; 
b.  Annalogham,  Ireland;  emigrated  to  the 
U.  8.,  1817;  worked  for  a  time  aa  a  gardener 
and  nurservman;  ordained  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  1826;  heM  fMstoral  charges  in 
PhiladelphU,  1826-38,  where  he  founded  8t 
John'a  Asylum,  1820,  aiid  eaUbliahed  The  Cmth^ 
oiie  Herald.  1833.  In  1838  he  waa  made  Blah- 
op  of  Baaileopolls  in  partikue,  and  eoadjutor 
to  Bishop  Dubois,  of  New  York;  1842,  beesBs 
full  bishop  of  that  diocese;  1830,  founded 
St  John's  College,  Fordham,  and,  1850,  was 
made  Archblahop  of  New  York.  In  1830-^ 
be  was  prominent  in  the  strufn^le  oi  the  Bo- 
man  Catnolica  against  the  public-school  systsM 
of  New  York,  and,  1851,  had  a  famous  oootio* 
versy  with  Eraatus  Brooks  respecting  the  tea- 
ore  of  church  property.  In  November,  186I»  si 
the  solicitation  of^Pres.  Linooln,  he  went  to  Bn- 
T9f9  in  company  with  Thorlow  Weed,  In  order 
to  secure  the  friendly  neutrality  of 
emmenta,  particularly  of  the  French  court 

Hngjheeb  nomaib  1823-06;  English  nntlMrt 
b.  Newbury,  Berkshire;  waa  calm  to  the  hnr» 
1848;  became  queen'a  oounsel,  1860;  was  In 
Parliament  from  Lambeth,  1865-68,  from 
Frome,  1868-74;  became  principal  of  the  Ool- 
Icge  for  Working  Men  and  Women,  London; 
waa  prominent  in  practical  reforma  and  soelal 
ecienee;  aided  in  founding  the  town  of  Ru  ' 
Tenn,  1880;  author  of  **Tom  Brown's  " 
Days,"  "The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse,* 
*'  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,"  **  Alfred  the  Grent^** 
and  other  works. 

HvgU  (h5'gl5),  cnpital  of  the  district  of 
Hugli;  Presidency  of  Bengal,  Britiah  India  i 
on  the  Hugli  River;  has  a  college  In  whiek 
both  English  and  Asiatic  literature  are  tanght 
and  which  waa  founded  by  a  native;  waa  ones 
an  important  city,  but  declined  with  the  rise 
of  Caksutta.    Pop.  (1001)  20,383. 

Hn^  (lees  properly  Hooghlt)  Ktw^m^  ex- 
treme W.  outlet  of  the  Gangea;  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Bhagrutti  and  the  Jellipginr, 
branches  of  the  Gangea,  and  eonaldered  ins 
proper  mouth  of  thia  river;  ia  about  200  ». 
long,  10  m.  broad  at  iU  entranee  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal;  ia  navigable  for  the  largest  fisiili, 
ito  draught  being  17  ft  up  to  Oalcntta.  Dmr- 
ing  the  8W.  monsoon  the  Bore  appears  hsra, 
and  generally  the  tide  la  felt  17  m.  above  Cal- 
cutta. The  watera  of  the  Hogll  are  (  -•  ^ 
holy  by  the  nativea. 


Htt'go,  Victor.  1808-861 
ist  and  dramaUst;   b. 


poet,  nofw- 
•on  ol  nn 
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officer  of  the  empire.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
became  famous^  by  his  *'  Odea  et  Ballades.*' 
Soon  afterwards  appeared  his  novels  **  Hau 
frislande  **  and  "  Bug-Jarpa!,'*  revealing  his 
power  as  a  profte  writer^  while  his  tlraiua  uf 
"  iVoiiiwel! ''  and  hia  i>oems  entitled  "Lea  Ori- 
entttlea "  and  **  Le  l>ernier  Juiir  d'«n  Con- 
dainn6  '*  vastly  increa*ei!  bis  reputation.  He 
waa  acknowleciged  aa  the  leader  of  the  Ronian- 
ticista,  whose  contests  with  the  Clasak'iMta 
reached  a  climax  with  hia  drama  of  '*  Her- 
nani,"  1830.  Hia  novel  '*  Notre  Dame  de 
Paria,"  1831,  gave  him  world-wide  renown.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  a  volnnie  of  lyrics, 
*•  Les  Feuillea  d*Automne,"  and  in  rapid  suc- 
cession appeared  *'  Marion  Delorraej"  ■*  Le  Roi 
8*Amiise,"  **  Lucr^ce  Borgia,"  **  Marie  Tudor/' 
"  Angelo,  Tyran  de  Padoue/'  "  Ruy  Bias/*  and 
"  Lea  Burgravea,"  and  other  successful  plaj^s ; 
a  series  of  exquisite  poems  of  a  political  tend- 
ency;  and  numerous  miseelbmiea,  inchiding  a 
descriptive  work  on  the  Rhine.  In  1841  be 
became  an  Academician;  I845t  a  peer;  1848,  a 
ni ember  of  the  Coafttitnent ;  and,  1849,  of  tlie 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  coup  d\Hat  of  De- 
ceniber  2,   1851,  drove  him  into  exile. 

Be  castigated  fjtiuis  Napoleon  in  his  "  Napo* 
leon  le  Petit  '*  and  **  Lea  Chatiments,"  and  wan 
consequently  obliged  to  removct  1853,  from  the 
Island  of  Jersey  to  that  of  Guernsey,  where  he 
resided  till  the  dowTifall  of  the  second  empire^ 
1870,  repeatedly  refusing  to  avail  himself  of 
amnesties.  He  was  elected  to  the  National  Aa- 
semhly,  1871*  but  resigned^  having  roused  a 
storm  by  his  vehement  denunciation  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Germany,  and  went  to 
Brussels.  Here  he  was  mohbed  for  attacking 
the  Belgian  Govt,  and  offering  in  hia  bouse  aa 
aeyltmi  to  the  «*)Idiers  of  the  L'omninne,  and 
waii  obliged  to  depart.  In  1872  he  was  de- 
feated in  Paris  aa  a  candidate  for  rei^ltH^tion, 
although  tlie  radical  press  supported  bini.  In 
February,  1870,  he  was  there  elected  a  Sena- 
ttir  for  six  years.  Ajnong  bis  many  later  works 
are  *'  La  L^gende  dea  SiOcIes/'  a  series  of  poems 
mainly  epical;  **  Lea  Mis^rnbles"  and  "  Les 
Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,*'  romances  which  bad  a 
prodigious  success;  *' L'Homine  tpii  Rit/'  which 
was  too  ej^aggerated  and  le»ii  successful ; 
"L'Ann^  Terrible,*'  1872,  depicting  the  mis- 
fortunes of  France ;  and  '*  Quatre-vingt-treize," 
1874,  relating  to  the  Revolution. 

Huguenots  (hQ'genMflK  name  of  uncertain 
origin,  tirst  applied,  1560,  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics of  France  to  all  partisans  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, hut  subHequently  restricted  to  the  C'alvin- 
ists.  The  Reformation  in  France  was  but  little 
influenced  by  Lutber,  and  before  Calvin  tfjok 
the  lead  was  almost  entirely  self  developing. 
The  movement  would  probably  have  fallen 
away  bad  not  the  strong  hand  of  Calvin  taken 
it  up,  1528.  At  the  celebrated  gemral  synod 
in  May,  15511,  Calvin*§  ideas  of  church  govern- 
ment and  discipline  were  formally  embodied  in 
a  confession  of  faith.  During  the  reign  of 
Henry  II,  1647-59,  the  Huguenota  gathered 
such  strength  as  to  entertain  hopes  of  becoming 
Hie  dominant  political  party;  »e%^eral  of  the 
royal  family,  sucli  us  the  King  of  Navarre,  his 
brother  the  Prince  de  Coad6,  atid  many  of  the 
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nobility,  including  the  ChAtillons  and  Admiral 
Coligni,  favored  the  Reformation.  After  this, 
during  the  reigns  of  two  successive  kings  whoise 
intellectual  inferiority  rendereil  a  regency  nec- 
e:ii«ary,  Catharine  de*  3Iedici  held  the  reins 
of  authority,  while  the  dukea  of  Guise  sup- 
ported by  the  Catholics,  and  the  princes  of 
Bourbon  by  the  Hugnenots,  contended  for  the 
regency. 

By  the  peace  of  St.  Germain.  157D,  fall  lib* 
erty  was  guaranteed  the  Huguenots,  and  the 
king's  sister  was  given  as  wife  to  Henry  of 
Navarre.  The  leading  Protestants  were  in- 
vited to  Paris  to  the  nuptials,  where  on  the 
day  of  St,  Bartholomew,  1572,  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  Protestants  took  place  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  queen  mother.  Similar  massacres 
throughout  the  country  followed.  The  Hu- 
guenots, with  Henry  of  Navarre  as  leader,  now 
battled  against  the  Holy  League  formed  by 
the  Guises  and  Philip  11  of  Spain.  After  the 
assasBination  of  Henry  111,  1580,  he  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  Henry  of  Navarre,  who,  to  pacify  the 
terrible  disordeTa  in  France,  became  a  Cathulic, 
but  secured  full  freedom  of  conscience  and  all 
political  and  religious  rights  to  the  HuguenuU 
by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1598.  The  murder  of 
Henry  IV  by  Ravaillac,  10 M),  left  the  Prot- 
estants without  a  protector*  Under  his  young 
son  and  successor  IjOuis  XIII  they  had  again 
to  Ught  for  their  rights,  their  unequal  struggle 
ending  with  the  reiluction  of  La  Rochelle  by 
RicbcTieu.  From  1029  to  IGlll,  especially  un- 
der ^lazarin,  there  was  comparative  rest. 
After  the  death  of  Mazarin  several  edicts  were 
again  published  in  rapid  succession  which 
aimed  at  reducing  and  finally  exterminating 
the  Huguenots.  In  ItJHS  Louis  XIV  published 
the  celebrated  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nan- 
tes, on  which  occasion  at  least  500,000  Protes- 
tants took  refuge  in  foreign  countries,  many 
of  them  in  America.  From  this  time,  for 
many  years,  tlieir  cause  was  completely  broketi 
in  France,  although  in  the  mountains  uf  the 
C^vennes  the  religious  peasants,  under  the 
name  of  Camisarda,  for  a  time  defied  the  royal 
troops.  The  Prot*^i*tant  Church  was  at  length 
reorganized  by  Jean  Court,  and  Una  By  the 
revolution  restored  to  the  Protestants  their 
full  rights,  which  have  iMnm  subsUintially  re- 
spected by  all  the  succeeding  governments  of 
France.  The  term  Huguenot  has  long  ceased 
to  be  the  common  name  of  the  church »  which 
is  now  known  as  the  Reformed  Church  of 
France. 

Hulin^  or  HuUin  {illflA'),  Pierre  Au^sIIq 
(Count),  1758-1JK41;  French  milit^iry  Mtliceri 
h.  Paria,  France;  distinguished  himself  at 
the  storming  of  the  Bastile.  1789;  was  ap^Mjint- 
e<l  captain  of  the  National  Guard  same  year, 
but  falling  under  the  tsuspicion  of  Rob<>8pierre 
on  account  of  hia  moderation,  was  imprisomnL 
Libt'rate*!  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  he  en- 
tered the  Italian  army;  was  made  a  general 
of  division,  1802;  presided  over  the  court  mar- 
tial which  sentenced  the  Duke  of  Knghien  to 
death,  1804;  was  militarv  governor  of  Vienna 
1806,  of  Berlin  1807,  of  Paris  1812,  axid  w«s 
created  a  count,  1808. 
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Hull«  IsMc,  1773-1843;  Am«riean  BftTal  offi- 
cer; b.  Derby,  Conn.;  became  lieutenaiit  U.  8. 
navy,  1708;  waa  made  first  lieutenant  of  the 
frigate  Con9titutionf  1801;  lerved  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Barbary  expeditions;  and  waa 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  1806;  while 
in  command  of  the  ConatitutUm,  1812,  waa 
chased  by  a  British  squadron  of  five  ship*  for 
three  days,  but  escap^  by  bold  and  ingenious 
seamanship.  On  August  19th  he  encountered 
the  frigate  OuerriHr,  Capt.  Dacres,  one  of  his 
late  pursuers,  and  fought  her  for  half  an  hour 
at  close  quarters,  when  she  surrendered.  For 
this,  the  first  naval  victory  of  the  war,  Hull 
rec<*ived  a  gohl  medal  from  Congress,  and 
swords  and  silver  plate  from  several  states; 
was  aft4*rwards  made  a  naval  commissioner, 
had  command  of  the  Pacific  and  Mediterranean 
squadrons,  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  Wash- 
ingtcm  and  Boston  navy  yards. 

HnU»  William,  1753-1825;  American  mili- 
tnry  otilcer;  b.  Derby,  r><mn.;  served  with  dis- 
tinction throughout  the  Revolutionary  War, 
in  which  he  rose  fmm  the  ranlc  of  captain  to 
thnt  of  colonel;  lM*came  a  very  successful  law- 
yer of  Newton,  MnsH. ;  was  major  general  of 
militia  in  Shuys's  insurrtHstion;  commissioner 
to  treat  with  the  Indians  of  upper  Canada, 
1703;  became  a  judge  of  Common  Pleas;  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan  Territory,  1805-14.  As 
brigadier  general  commanding  the  Army  of  the 
Northwest  he  surrendered  Detroit  to  Gen. 
BnK>k,  for  which  he  was  f<mnd  guilty  of  cow- 
ardice, and  84*ntenc«Nl,  1814,  to  be  shot,  but 
wurt  panlomHl  in  ctmsideration  of  his  age  and 
former  s«TviceA;  published  **  The  Campaign  of 
the  Northwt*Mt  Army." 

Hull.    StH»  Ki:fG8To:f  upon  Hulu 

Hulse'an  Lec'tnres,  number  of  lectures,  not 
r\c<><Hling  t«i\  and  not  U^a  than  four  annually, 
(lelivenHl  lit  the  I'niv.  of  Cambridge,  explana- 
tory of  the  evi(lenc4'rt  of  Chriiitianity  and  of 
th(>*  dilliciiltieH  of  Scripture.  There  are  also  a 
liuUean  ProfcHHOfMhip  of  Divinity,  a  Hulsean 
(tri/e  and  scholartthipH,  etc.;  all  founded  by  the 
Uev.  John  Ilulse,  1708-iH). 

Hu'manism,  theory  of  education  which  alma 
at  giving  Hymmetrical  development  to  the  In- 
tel lei'tual  and  moral  powers  by  means  of  the 
Atudy  of  claMHical  literature  and  art.  Or,  more 
hirgely,  the  ntudy  of  the  classics,  or  the  culti- 
vation of  the  hvUcit-lcttrcs  in  general.  The 
word  humanii^m  stH*nis  to  be  of  comparatively 
r<Ment  v')rigin,  hardly  antedating  the  discus- 
ixiun  in  (iermany  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
rrntiiry  In'tw^M-n  the  <Mlucati(mal  innovators, 
f«illo\vi*ri4  of  Hamnlow,  who  called  themselves 
phUnnthntpinists,  and  the  nd%'ocates  of  the 
tra<liti<>tial  literary  e<Iucatit>n  baned  upon  the 
H\\u\\  nf  th«*  I'hiHHJcM.  The  ctmipanion  word 
hiiniimist,  hnw(*V(>r,  in  nuich  ohier,  iMMUg  no 
otiit'r  than  the  Italian  tirrifinifffa,  the  common 
titlt*  tiiiring  the  KenairtManei>  of  the  adepts  in 
t)i«'  newly  reviv<Ml  (;re4>k  and  I^tin  learning. 
Itnth  p>  hark  in  the  hint  reiiort  to  the  I^tin 
iiHo  of  hutniinuH,  humiiniian,  as  applied  to 
lilHTal  education.  Tnder  the  influence  of  the 
<M>rnian!4,  hiinianiHm  hAH  more  and  more  dur- 
ing the  niiiet«^'Uth  century  come  to  be  limited 


in   all   the  Enropean   languagea  to  claaaieal 
learning,  as  the  baais  of  higher  education. 

HwBABitA'riaatt  name  which  sometimes  des- 
ignates that  school  of  Unitariana  who  con- 
sider Jesus  Christ  to  have  been  a  mere  man, 
without  auperhuman  attributea.  It  also  aome- 
timce  dceignatea  the  profeaaora  of  the  so-called 
**  religion  of  humanity.'' 

HomlMr,  eatuary  of  the  Trent  mad  the  Quae, 
having  its  entrance  on  the  E.  coast  of  Eng- 
land; average  breadth  is  between  2  and  8  m., 
and  it  is  navigable  for  the  largest  ▼easels  up 
to  Kingston  upon  Hull,  22  m. 

HQmber»  river  of  Newfoundland;  aaeond  in 
aice,  the  river  of  Exploita  being  the  firat;  rises 
in  Adie's  Pond,  flows  ME.  toward  White  Bay, 
then  turns  8W.,  and  after  receiving  the  out- 
flow of  Grand  Lake  and  passing  through  Deer 
Pond,  turns  W.  and  reachea  the  Bay  of  la- 
lands  on  the  French  shore,  through  an  eatouury 
called  Humber  Arm;  length  about  76  m. 

Hom'bert  I,  1844-1000;  Kins  of  lUfy;  h. 
Turin;  eldest  son  of  King  Victor  Enunanael 
II  of  Italy,  and  of  Archduchess  Adelaide  of 
Austria;  accompanied  hia  father  in  the  War 
of  1860;  aided  in  reorganising  the  ancient 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilica;  took  part  in  the 
War  of  1866,  commanding  a  division  and  eor* 
ering  the  retreat  of  the  Italian  army  after  tlie 
battle  of  Cuatosxa;  married,  1868,  his  eouaia 
Margarita  of  Savoy,  the  only  daughter  ot 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Piedmont,  Duke  of  Genoa, 
and  on  November  11,  1860,  a  aon  waa  Immh, 
who  received  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
Ferdinand  and  the  title  of  Prince  of  Napka. 
After  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Italian 
troopa,  1870,  the  prince  and  princess  took  np 
their  residence  in  that  city.  Humbert  aueeeed- 
ed  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  hia  father, 
January  0,  1878.  During  the  cholera  epi- 
demic of  1884  he  gained  much  favor  by  hia 
braverpr  in  visiting  Naples  and  hia  generoaity; 
assassinated  in  Monsa. 

Humboldt  (hflm'b6lt),  Friediich  Htlnikh 
Alexander  (Baron  von),  1760-1860;  German 
naturalist;  b.  Berlin;  entered,  1701,  the  Min- 
ing school  at  Freiberg;  waa  a  mining  olBcer  at 
Bayreuth,  1702-07;  meanwhile  making  ohaer- 
vations  and  experimenta  in  almoat  every  field 
of  natural  science;  spent  five  years  (1700- 
1804)  in  Central  and  8.  Ameriea,  where  ha 
made  aatronomic,  meteorologie,  cllmatologie, 
and  magnetic  observationa;  nmde  collcetiona  of 
plants,  etc.;  settled  in  Paria,  and  there  ar^ 
ranged  and  published  his  scientific  acquiaitiona, 
which  appeared  in  twenty-nine  volumea,  with 
upward  of  2,000  illustrationa,  and  gave  new 
impulses  to  every  branch  of  acienoe.  In  1827 
he  removed  to  Berlin  at  the  aolieitation  of  the 
king.  In  1820  he  directed  an  expedition  to 
central  Asia.  His  chief  work  ia  *'  008008,**  a 
striking  and  attractive  deacriptlon  of  the 
numberless  varietiee  of  forms  wliich  the  world 
contains,  but  representing  the  world  an  one 
consistent  existence.  Other  worlu  ii 
"  Central  Aaia,"  **  Obaervatiotta  on  SSo6kMpr  ; 
C^miparative  Anatomy,**  **  Critical  Examinal 
of  the  Geography  of  the  New  Continoit.'' 
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Humboldt,  KatI  Willielm  (Baron  von),  1767- 
1835;  Grrtniui  sUit4^Hnian  and  pbilologist;  b. 
PoUMlmni  brother  of  the  preceding.  In  1801 
be  wsA  appointed  Prussian  ambassador  at 
Rr»nje*  but  returned,  1808,  to  Berlin  as  Coun- 
cilor of  StaUr,  and  in  that  office  developed 
great  activity  for  the  re<:>r|fani3L4ition  of  the 
Pruafiian  state,  more  especially  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Univ.  of  Berlin,  and  also  was 
mmtster  of  public  instruction.  In  18 IQ  be 
went  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Vienna, 
and  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  immense 
diplomatic  stir  which  accompanied  and  fol- 
lowed the  fall  of  Napoleon.  He  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Paris*  and  represented  Prussia  in 
the  first  German  Diet.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Prussian  Council  of  State  up  to  1819,  and 
exercised  a  great  and  beneficial  influence  on 
the  development  of  German  affairs.  The  Prus- 
•ian  king  broke  the  promise  of  a  representa- 
tive constitution  which  he  had  given  during 
the  war  against  Napoleon^  and  under  the  pre- 
text of  putting  down  demagogism  he  perse- 
cuted liberty.  Humboldt  understood  the  ma- 
neuver,  and  fought  against  it  with  all  his 
power.  Suddenly,  1819,  he  was  dismissed  in 
a  signal  manner^.  He  afterwards  lived  on  his 
estate  of  Tegel  at  the  Lake  of  Spandau.  He 
was  tbe  first  to  draw  the  attention  of  philolo- 
gists to  the  Basque  language  of  N.  Spain, 
and  the  Kawi  languages  of  Java  and  published 
works  on  questions  connected  with  Oriental 
literatures;  on  the  Tahttian  laDguage«  etc* 

Humboldt,  river  of  Nevada;  rises  in  the  NE. 
part  of  the  state;  flows  WSW.  to  Humboldt 
sink,  a  large  lake  with  no  outlet;  length,  near- 
ly 350  m.;  unnavigable,  and  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  alkaline  matter;  banks  destitute  of 
trees  or  shrubs;  valley  barren. 

Home,  Barid,  1711-76;  Scottish  historian; 
b.  Edinburgh;  was  intended  for  the  bar,  but 
was  drawn  away  from  his  legal  studies  by 
love  for  literature.  At  sixteen  he  was  a  skep- 
tic in  matters  of  religion.  In  1734  he  went  to 
France,  and  lived  for  three  years  with  great 
economy  while  compo«ing  his  "Treatise  of 
Human  Katurn/'  which  he  printed  in  London, 
1738,  and  subt*equently  recast  under  thf  title 
of  "  Ifiquirj^  coneerning  the  Human  Under- 
standing'^'  In  1742  he  published  anonymous- 
ly at  Edinburgh  the  first  volume  of  his  *'  Es- 
Mya.*'  In  1746  he  aooompaiiied  Gen.  St.  Clair 
as  his  private  aeeretary  in  an  expedition 
against  the  coast  of  France,  and  afterwards 
was  also  his  secretary  when  he  went  nm  minis* 
tcr  to  Turin.  He  returnefl  from  Italy,  1749, 
and  wrote  his  '*  Inquiry  eoncerninj?  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Morab  "  and  **  Political  Discourses." 
1752,  In  1752  he  Iwgan  to  write  his  *'  History 
of  England."  The  flr*<t  volume  of  the  *'  History 
of  the  House  of  Stuart,"  containing  the  reigns 
of  James  I  and  Charles  1,  1754.  was  unfavor- 
ably received.  The  second  volume,  embracing 
thi"  rcignfi  of  Charle*  II  and  James  II,  1756* 
met  with  better  success.  In  1757  appeared  his 
•*  Natural  Histtiry  of  Reh'gion,"  His  **  History 
of  the  House  of  Tudor/'  1759,  was  severely 
criticised.  In  1701  he  published  two  volumes 
ooatainiug  the  earlier  portion  of  the  English 
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annals.  In  1763  he  accompanied  the  Marq^ 
of  Hertford  to  Parts,  where  the  marqui 
apfKjinted  minister.  On  the  departure  of  Lord 
Hertford  Hume  became  ekar^^  d*affaires,  and 
1766  returned  to  England.  In  1767  he  was 
invited  by  lien.  Conway  to  bectime  Under  8«c^ 
retary  of  State*  He  remained  in  London  until 
Conway  was  superseded,  and,  1769,  returneii 
to  Edinburgh.  In  April,  1776,  he  flntshed  his 
'*  Own  Life,"  and  provided  for  the  publication 
of  his  *'  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion/'  a 
work  written  in  early  life.  In  a  later  edition 
of  the  *'  Inquiry  **  he  prefixed  a  disclaimer  of 
the  *•  Treatise,"  and  expressed  the  desire  that 
the  **  Inquiry  "  may  alone  be  regarded  as  con- 
taining his  philosophical  aentimenta  and  prin- 
ciples, 

HnmCf  Jos«ph«  1777-1855;  British  political 
reformer ;  b.  Montrose,  Scotland ;  became  a  sur- 
geon in  the  service  of  the  E.  India  Company^ 
and  after  holding  several  lucrative  appoint 
ments  in  India,  returned  to  England,  1808; 
was  elected  to  Parliament  in  the  Tory  inter- 
est, 1812,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  resig&j 
on  account  of  his  reforming  propensities.  ~^ 
turned,  1818,  he  began  hi»  career  as  a  radial 
reformer  in  every  department  of  Church  and 
State;  attacked  the  laws  unfavorable  to  the 
working  classes,  caused  the  repeal  of  the  law 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  machinery t  and 
protested  against  the  practice  of  iloggtiig  ia 
the  navy,  the  impressment  of  aeameo,  impria- 
onnient  for  debt,  and  public  abuses  of  ev 
kind. 

Hu'merus,  large  cylindrical  bone  of  the  up* 
per  arm  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  form- 
ing at  its  upper  extremity  a  hemispherical 
head,  which  is  connected  with  the  scapula,  and 
two  tul»eroBitieg  for  the  attachment  of  mus- 
cles. The  whole  combination  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  the  scapula,  and  clavicle  is  also 
called  humerus. 

Humid'ity,  in  meteorologyt  the  amount  of 
moisture  or  vapor  of  water  in  the  air.  In  at- 
mospheric phenomena  the  vapor  of  water 
passes  into  the  air  by  evaporation.  It  Is  con- 
stantly passing  off  from  the  surface  of  water 
or  of  moist  bodies,  even  from  ice.  A  given 
»pace  at  a  given  temperature  can  contain  only 
a  definite  amount  of  water.  If  it  contains  leas 
it  will  endeavor  to  fill  up  by  evaporation;  if 
it  contains  more  the  surplus  moisture  will  con- 
dense.  When  a  mass  of  air  contains  all  the 
moisture  it  is  capable  of  holding  it  is  said  to 
be  saturated.  The  higher  the  temperature  the 
more  moisture  it  takes  to  saturate  the  air. 
If  it  contains  less  moisture  than  would  satu- 
rate it  at  the  given  temperature,  then  the 
lower  temperature  at  which  this  would  be  suf- 
ficient for  saturation  is  CJilled  the  dew- point. 
If  the  terajjcrature  of  such  air  falls,  it  will 
sooner  or  later  reach  the  dew-point  and  con* 
densation  will  begin. 

The  percentage  of  the  moisture  In  the  air  to 
what  it  could  hold  if  saturated  h  called 
relatit^  humidittr.   It  is  measured  by  the  hf 
drometer.     Thus  if  the  air  contains  a  half 
the  moisture  necessary  to  saturate  it,  the  rel 
tive  humidity  is  50;  if  only  a  third,  it  is  3 
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The  vapor  of  water,  like  any  other  Tapor  or 
gas,  exerts  a  pressure  in  its  endeavor  to  ex- 
pand. The  pressure  or  tenaion  of  the  vapor, 
expressed  in  inches  or  millimeters  of  the  mer- 
curial column  of  the  barometer,  is  one  way  of 
expressing  the  absolute  humidity,  or  the  abso- 
lute amount  of  vapor  in  the  air.  Absolute 
humidity  can  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  grains  weisht  of  vapor  in  each  eubie 
foot  of  air.  Vapor,  In  the  atmosphere,  by  re- 
flecting back  to  earth  the  heat  radiated  into  the 
air,  eoualizes  the  temperature,  and  serves  aa 
a  blanket  to  prevent  toe  escape  of  heat.  The 
enervating  effect  of  a  moist,  hot  atmosphere  is 
well  known,  and  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  condition  of  the  air  makes  relief  by 
perMpi ration  impossible.    See  Dew. 

Htunil'iate  Hunt,  order  of  Benedictine  nuna, 
calliHl  alHO  NuN8  or  BLAHHorfi,  from  the  name 
of  their  foundrcMis.  They  served  as  nurses. 
In  1571  they  were  suppressed  by  Piua  V  for 
Home  (liftonlers,  but  a  few  conventa,  greatly 
decayed,  still  exist  in  Italy. 

Humiliates,  order  of  canons  and  lay  brothers 
fulKiwing  the  rule  of  8t.  Benedict.  They  were 
«>riginally  lay  brothers  of  a  congregation  found- 
ed abt.  il34.  In  1151  they  were  reformed  by 
St.  John  of  MtHla.  and  became  in  part  canons 
regular  of  St  Benedict. 

Hummel  (hdm'#l),  Johaim  Hepomnk.  1778- 
1H37;  (ff4'rman  composer;  b.  Presburg,  Hun- 
gary: taught  at  Vienna,  1811-16,  and  was 
afterwards  cha|)el  master  successively  to  the 
King  of  \VUrtemU*rg  and  the  Orand  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weimar ;  excelled  as  a  pianist,  improvisa- 
t4>r,  and  composer;  made  many  tours  through 
(lermany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia; 
compositions  consist  of  operas,  pantomimca, 
balletA,  niasHes.  concerted  pieces  for  various  in- 
struments, trio8,  quartets,  quintets,  and  sep- 
tets, with  many  w<»rks  for  the  piano;  wrote  a 
complete  pianoforte  method. 

Hnm'ming  Bird,  common  name  of  a  large 
family  {Trochilidcr)  of  iN'autiful,  slender-billed 
birdrt,  found  in  America  and  its  adjacent  is- 
lands. The  most  brilliant  species  live  in  the 
tropical  forests,  amid  the  rich  drapery  of  the 
orchids,  whose  magnit1ci>nt  blossoms  rival  the 
l>enuty  of  the  binls  themselves.  In  whatever 
latitude,  their  manners  are  the  same;  very 
quick  and  active,  almost  constantly  on  the 
wing,  as  they  dart  in  the  bright  sun  they  dis- 
play their  brilliant  colors.  When  hovering 
over  a  flower  in  which  they  are  feeding,  their 
wings  are  move<l  so  rapidly  that  they  become 
invisible,  causing  a  humming  sound,  whence 
their  comm<m  name,  their  bodies  seeming  sus- 
pended motionless  in  the  air.  They  rarely 
alight  on  the  ground,  but  perch  readily  on 
brnnches:  th«'y  are  ver>'  pugnacious,  and  will 
attack  any  intruder  coming  near  their  nests. 
The  rufTni>ok«»<l  humming  bird  of  the  W.  parts 
of  N.  AmiTica  is  al)ont  3)  in.  long,  with  a 
wtMlgi'shn|MHl  tail;  in  the  male  the  upper  parts, 
lowi»r  tail  covorts.  ami  tail  are  cinnamon  col- 
ored, the  hitt4T  (HigiMl  or  streake<l  with  purplish 
brown:  throat  cop|)ery  rtnl.  with  a  ruff,  and 
In>Iow  it  a  whit«>  collar.  The  Anna  humming 
bird  is  s<miewhat  larger,  also  inhabiting  Cair 


fomia  and  IfaKleo.  The  mango  humming  bird 
may  be  disUnguiahed  by  the  absence  of  metal* 
lie,  tealelike  feathers  on  the  throat,  and  by  tbe 
serrations  of  the  end  of  the  bill;  the  prevail- 
ing colors  arc  metallic  green  and  golden  above, 
and  velvetv  bluish  bUicIc  below,  with  a  tuft  of 
downy  white  feathers  under  the  wings.    The 


RusT-TkaoATBD  Hummio  Boa. 

eommon  species  throughont  the  E.  states,  «• 
tending  to  the  high  central  plains,  and  8.  to 
Brazil,  Is  the  nwy-throatea  hnmming  UitL 
The  length  of  this  •^glittering  fragment  of  the 
rainbow"  (as  Andiron  calls  it)  is  about  H 
in.;  extent  of  wings,  4}  in.;  the  upper  parts 
are  uniform  metallic  green,  wiUi  a  rulqr-red 
gorget  in  the  male,  a  white  collar  on  the 
throat,  and  the  forked  tail  brownish  Tiolet 

Humptfdinek  (bOm'pir-dlngk),  MBwMmt^ 
1845-  ;  German  musician;  b.  Slegbcrg; 
studied  at  the  music  school  in  Cologne,  the 
Moiart  Institution,  Frankfort,  and  the  Boval 
Music  School,  Munich;  received  the  first  pnas 
of  the  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  Institute 
In  Berlin,  and  the  Meyerbeer  prise  of  the 
Royal  Aesidemy  of  Arts  in  Berlin;  professor  in 
the  Barcelona  Consenratorr,  1885-86;  prvri- 
ously,  1881-82,  had  resided  at  Baireuth  and 
aided  Wagner  in  preparing  **  Parsifal "  for  the 
stage;  taught  at  Cokigne,  1886-87;  was  called 
to  the  Hoch  Conservatory,  Frankfort,  1800; 
resigned,  1806.  His  compositions  are  many. 
In  various  forms;  his  greatest  success  was 
made  In  his  fairy  opera  "*  Hlnsel  and  OreteL" 

Hnmpluty  (hflm'frl),  Sir  Osoif*  Mnmift 
1820-06;  English  anatomist;  b.  Sudbury,  be- 
came Prof,  of  Anatomy  in  Cambridge,  1866, 
and  of  Surgery  there,  1883;  knighted,  1801; 
author  of  ""TreaUae  on  the  Human  Skeleton, 
Including  the  Joints,*  **  The  Human  Hand  and 
the  Human  Foot,-  -The  Coagulatloo  of  tha 
Blood  in  the  Nervous  System  during  Llls,* 
"The  Limbs  of  Vertebrate  Animals,* ^ Ohsw 
vatlons  in  Myology,"*' Old  Age  and  the  Cha«ffBi 
TneldenUl  to  It?  "Vivisection:  What  Good 
Has  It  Doner*:  cocditor  of  Jimnmi  o/  Anal- 
omy  amd  Pkyiolofjf  after  1867. 

Hum'i^ieys.  Aairaw  AtUuom  1810-6S;  U. 
8.   topographical   wa^mmn   h.   Philads^hla. 
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Pa.;  flon  of  Samuet  Humphreys,  chief  contract- 
or of  the  U.  S.  navy,  18iG-4ti;  graduated 
at  West  Point,  1831 ;  entered  the  sierviee  of 
the  Government  ua  civil  engineer,  1837,  hud 
charge  of  the  L'oast  Survey  utlice  at  Washing- 
ton, 1844-411;  I85t*  and  1867  was  enj^fageil  in 
the  tn^iographic  and  hydrographic  survey  of 
the  delta  of  the  ilisnissippi ;  1854-^1  was 
largely  engageti  in  determining  the  liest  route 
for  a  railway  from  the  Mibaissippi  to  the  I  Ra- 
cine Ocean;  served  in  the  Civil  War  on  Me- 
CleKan'a  staff,  and  was  chief  topographical 
engineer  throughout  the  campaign  on  the  \'ir- 
ginia  Penin«iiihi;  became  brigadier  general  of 
volunteers,  1802;  distinguished  himself  at  (5et- 
tyaburg  and  Fredericksburg;  appointed  chief  of 
staff  to  the  commanding  general  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac;  breveted  iimjor  general,  U.  8. 
army,  1805;  chief  of  enginet^rs,  U.  S.  army, 
with  rank  of  brigadier  general,  I860;  retired, 
1879. 

Humphreys,  David,  1752-1818;  Ammcan 
poet;  b.  Di'rby,  I'lmji.;  entered  the  army  a» 
captain  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War;  a|ip<jiated  aidde-eaiup  to  Wafthington, 
1780;  accompanied  JelTeraon  to  Fninee,  1780^ 
as  secretary  of  legiitiuii;  went,  171*4,  to  Lis- 
bon, and,  1707,  Ui  Madrid,  as  ambassador, 
and  returned  to  U,  S.,  1802;  was  one  of  the 
first  to  introduce  merino  sheep  to  the  U.  S.^ 
and  established  a  large  woolen  and  cotton  fac- 
tory in  Derby.  During  the  War  of  1812  he 
commanded  the  militia  of  Connecticut;  while 
residing  at  Hartford,  17J*0-88,  he  iMihlisheil 
with  Hopkins,  Barlow,  and  Trumbull,  the 
"Anarchiad/*  The  most  prominent  of  his 
other  poems  are  '*  An  Address  to  the  Armies 
of  the  United  States,"  "The  Future  €3h>ry  of 
the  United  States/'  '*  The  Love  of  Country," 
and  "  The  Death  of  W'ashington." 

Hti'musy  a  claaa  of  substances  but  little  un- 
der8trK>d,  formed  by  the  niitural  decomposition 
of  plant  tissues.  Mixed  with  the  decomposition 
products  of  the  rocks  they  form  the  fertile  soils 
of  the  earth*»  surface.  They  are  particularly 
abundant  in  p>eat,  manures^  and  rotten  wood. 
Special  names  have  been  given  to  some  of  the 
0nbstanet*s»  as  ulmtn,  ulmio  acid,  humie  acid, 
crenic  and  apoerenic  acid. 

Him'dred,  division  of  many  English  counties, 
stated  iu  have  lieen  (Irst  made  by  King  Alfred. 
Some  of  the  counties  have  no  hundreds,  but 
have  wapentakes,  wards,  or  either  similar  divi- 
sions. The  counlies  of  Delaware  are  divided 
into  hundreds. 

Hundred  Days,  The,  period  between  Napo- 
leon's return  frcmj  Elba  on  Mitrch  1,  1815, 
and  hia  aecond  abdication  on  June  22d  of  the 
same  year.  Louis  XVIII  had  f«uiid  but  slight 
popular  support  for  the  restored  Bourbon  mon- 
archy»  and  when  Napoleon  advanced  towar*! 
the  capital  with  rapidly  increa^^ing  forces,  tlie 
king  waa  forced  to  flee  across  the  border.  t>n 
March  20th  the  invader  was  again  installed  in 
the  Tuileries,  and  l>egan  his  rule  with  prom- 
ises of  liberal  government  in  France  and  assur- 
anc*es  of  peaceful  intentions  toward  foreign 
powers,  but  the  Allies  at  once  prepared  to  take 
the  offensive,  each  agreeing  to  furnish  180,000 


men  to  serve  against  him.     Then  followed  th 
campaign  that  eiidi^d  v%'ith  tlie  battle  of  Watef 
loo  on  June   I8tb,  and  four  days  later  Nap 
leon  formally  abdicated, 

Hundred  Years'  War,  contest  between  £ng 
land  and  France  that  lasted  from  1337 
1451,  though  that  period  was  interrupted 
several  intervals  of  pt^ace.  It  arose  out  of 
Scottish  war,  in  which  France  had  aided  th 
Scots  against  England,  in  the  hope  of  wrestir 
from  the  latter  country  the  duchy  of  Guienne. 
Tlie  period  of  the  war  closing  with  the  pcACc 
of  Bretigny*  1300,  was  marked  by  the  Engllali 
victories  of  Cr^cy  and  Poitiers  and  the  capture 
of  Calais.  Charles  V  renewed  the  war,  130d^ 
and  wun  back  much  that  had  been  lotit,  but  ii 
the  reign  of  Henry  V  of  Kngland  there  followif< 
a  stM?ond  period  of  English  success,  signal iz4*< 
by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Agincourt,  1415 
By  tiie  Treaty  of  Troyes,  1420,  Henry  receive 
in  marriage  the  daughter  of  the  French  kin^ 
Charles  Vl,  and  was  nominated  as  the  latler'i 
HUeeeasor;  but  Henry  died  in  the  !*ame  year 
Charles,  and  the  war  was  renewed  when  tli^ 
weak  and  incapable  Henry  VI  was  on  the  Eng 
lisli  tlinme.  Inspired  by  Joan  of  Arc  and  h*<l'' 
by  the  skillful  general  Dunois,  the  French  rap- 
idly regained  the  Upper  hand.  By  1451  the. 
English  were  driven  from  the  provinces,  and 
four  years  later  Calais  was  all  that  remaine 
of  the  English  posserfsions  in  France. 

Hun'eric,  second  King  of  the  Vandalic 
pire  in  Africa;  reigned  477-84  a.d.  He  waa 
son  of  Genseric,  and  married  to  a  daughter 
the  Emperor  Valenttnian.  He  was  cruel  and 
coward  ly*  and  became  most  noted  for  the  per- 
secutions which  he  raised  against  the  orthodoi  ~ 
Christians. 

Htmfalvy  (hfin'f6l-v§) ,  Pil,  1810-88;  Hui 
garian  philologist  and  ethnologist;  b.  Ka 
Szalok;  was  appointed  Prof,  in  Juriaprudenc 
1842,  at  the  Academy  of  KHsmark;  sat  in  thd 
Hungarian  Diet,  1848^9,  and  gubsequentlj 
lived  in  Peat.  By  his  philological  and  ethna 
logical  researches  he  deiined  the  position 
the  Hungarian  language  in  the  Uro-Altaic  fa 
ily,  and  explained  its  relations  to  the  Finnisli 
and  Turkish.  In  IH5G  he  founded  Hungarian 
Philology^  a  periodical  for  the  Hungarian  lan- 
guage, in  Peat.  He  published  **  The  Languag 
of  the  Konda-Woguls,"  "The  Language  of  tlid 
Northern  Ostiaks,"  **  Hungarian  Ethnography,*] 
"  The  Roumanian  Language,"  and  other  work4 

Hun'gary,  E.  part  of  the  territory  formir., 
the  monarchy  of  Austria-Hungary;  sonietinie 
called  Transleithania,  *' the  countrj'  beyond  the" 
Leitha";  bounded  N.  by  (lalicia  and  a  small 
portion  of  Austrian  Silesia;  E.  by  BukowinU 
and  Roumania;  8.  by  Koumania,  Servia,  Botl 
nia,  and  Dalmatia;  SW.  by  the  Adriatic;  W." 
by  Carninla,  Styria,  and  Lower  Austria;  N\V. 
by  Moravia.  As  the  form  of  the  government 
and  its  geographical  and  statistical  featur 
are  described  in  the  article  on  Au.sTRiA*Hl'7f 
«:;ary^  it  remains  to  note  only  the  history 
tlje  country. 

Hungary  is  InbabittHl  by  a  number  of  rao 
H{>eaking  several  distinct  languages^  but  tb 
Jl^lag\ars    are    the    predominant    people,      Th 
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country  was  a  Roman  poMeulon,  forming  parts 
of  the  two  provineea  of  Pannonia  and  Ilacia. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  waa 
overrun  by  <lifTorcnt  nations,  among  which  the 
Iluns  and  the  Avars  sustained  themselves  on 
thr  Roil  for  the  longest  period.  At  the  close 
of  the  ninth  c«*ntury  it  was  divided  into  many 
Hniall  kinfrdoms,  and  Wallachs,  Bulgarians, 
and  G<*rnians  formed  a  large  portion  of  the 
{Mipulation.  In  887  the  Magyars,  a  Turanian 
IM*«»pks  descended  under  Arpid  into  the  plain 
of  the  Danubts  and  after  ten  years'  fighting 
c<mquered  the  country  and  ruled  from  the  sum- 
mi  tit  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  to  the  foot 
of  the  Styrian  Alps.  Their  history  falls  into 
thn^e  periods — under  the  dynasty  of  the  Ar- 
pAdrt  to  l.'iOl,  under  the  elective  monarchy  from 
l.'iol  to  ir>2(K  and  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
hoUHo  of  llapMhurg  from   1520  to  our  time. 

The  ni<mt  roiiiarkahle  of  the  Arpid  dynasty, 
St4'phi>n  I,  \m  lo:m,  was  cn>wn4Hl  by  Pope  Kyi- 
V('Mt«'r  II,  KHM),  as  King  of  Hungary,  and  re- 
ct*ivtH!  tht>  title  of  **  His  A|NMtolic  Majesty" 
(which  Minc«*  that  time  has  lN*«*n  the  title  of 
the  Hungarian  kinpt),  as  a  rewsrd  for  his  ex- 
ertionH  in  U'half  of  the  Church.  He  added 
TranHvlvania  to  his  dominions,  and  under  him 
ChriHtianity  was  intrcHluced.  At  the  battle 
of  MohacM,  152(1.  the  Hungarian  army  was  de- 
stroytMi  by  a  Turkish  army  under  Solyman 
the  Magnitict^nt,  and  the  king,  Louis  II,  was 
drownt^!  in  flight.  The  latter^  wife,  the  sister 
of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  hastened  to  carry 
the  crown  to  her  bmther,  who  inaugurated  the 
still  reigning  dynaiity  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Up 
to  the  davH  of  Francis  Joe4*ph  I  it  was  the  pol- 
icy of  Austria  to  try  to  dissolve  the  Hungarian 
c<»nMtitution  and  recast  the  nation  in  Qerman 
moKlH.  Her  intrigu4*s  brought  about  the  revo- 
lution of  1848-49  in  which  the  house  of  Haps- 
biirg  w'WA  d4>clart^l  deposed  by  the  National 
A<«seinl>ly,  and  Kossuth  was  chosen  governor 
general.  A  deadly  and  heroic  struffgle  was 
carrietl  on,  and  probably  would  have  been  sue- 
ceMHfiil  hut  for  the  intervention  of  Russia. 
AuMtrian  order  was  once  more  restored,  but  the 
demand  fi>r  a  new  ctmHtitution,  which  had 
Imnmi  Hanotione<l  by  the  AuMtrian  Emperor,  1848, 
eoiitinu«Hi.  At  la*Mt,  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa 
(.hily  :),  ]Hf)(h«  and  the  entire  separation  of 
Austria  from  (termany,  the  Austrian  Govt,  felt 
coiuih'IUhI  to  submit.  In  February,  1867,  an 
in(le|H*ndent  Hungarian  ministry  was  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  Count  Andrflssy,  and 
in  l>i>e«>mlK>r  of  the  Hanie  year  the  final  eman- 
eipation  of  the  Hungarian  crown  on  the  basis 
of  the  constitution  of  1848  was  accomplished. 
The  chief  eventrt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
t<*enth  century  and  the  N^ginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth were  the  formal  n'cognition  by  Austria 
of  Hungary's  economic  inde|N>ndence,  and  the 
insistent  demand  for  the  use  of  Hungarian 
as  tht>  language  of  command  in  the  Hungarian 
portion  of  the  conmitm  army. 

Hun'ger.    S<m»  Fast;  Food. 

Huns,  extremely  sjivagi*  and  ugly  tribe  of 
uiirlike  nomads  with  dark  complexions,  sniall, 
de«*p  rt«>t  hhu-k  e>es,  broad  shoulderH,  and  fiat 
iioH<>s.  The\  came  from  the  vaHt  barren  pla- 
teuuH  of  K.  Asia.   N.  of  C'hina,  and  while  one 


part  of  them,  after  long  migraUoiia  toward 
the  W.,  settled  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  later  became  known  aa  the  White 
Huns,  the  other  part  crossed  the  Volga  and 
conquered  the  Alani,  who  became  incorporated 
wUh  them.  In  370  thev  crossed  the  Dnieper, 
deifeated  the  Goths,  and  drove  them  over  the 
Danube  into  the  Roman  province  of  Pannonia. 
In  432,  under  Attila,  they  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  the  Roman  Kmperor,  Theodosius  II,  had 
no  other  means  of  stopping  than  than  by 
paying  them  an  annual  tribute.  When,  after 
the  death  of  Theodosius,  the  tribute  ecMed  to 
be  naid,  Attiia  puahed  forward  and  viaited 
Qaul,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  Roman 
general  iEtius  and  the  Gothic  allies  at  the 
great  batUe  of  Chftlons,  461.  With  the  frag- 
ments of  his  army  he  advanced  into  Italy* 
wliere  Pope  Leo  I,  oy  means  of  a  personal  in* 
terview,  persuaded  him  to  retreat.  After  the 
death  of  AtUla,  abt  464,  the  Huns  dissolved 
and  disappeared  amonig  the  other  barbarian 
tribes. 


Hnat, 
(Hunt). 


Hdea.    Sea  Jacksoh,  Hbjeii  Maiia 


Hunt,  Henry,  in3-1836;  English  poUtidaa; 
b.  Wiltshire;  was  a  wealthy  farmer,  and  in 
earlv  life  waa  noted  for  extreme  loyal^.  Hav- 
ing been  imprisoned  for  diallenging  his  militia 
commander,  he  became  a  champion  of  the  most 
radical  section  of  the  Reform  party,  and  the 

Eilitical  associate  of  Sir  Francia  Bnnlaftt. 
ome  Tooke,  and  William  Cbbbett.  In  Au- 
gust, 1819,  he  presided  over  the  Refoim  meet- 
ing  in  Manchester,  which  led  to  his  indletment 
and  imprisonment  for  conspiracy.  In  I8S0  and 
1831  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Oobbmm; 
but  failing  of  an  election  to  the  next  Furlift- 
ment,  made  the  tour  of  England  in  a  hand" 
some  equipage,  speaking  in  the  principal  towBa» 
and  offering  for  sale,  under  the  name  of  "  Radi- 
cal coffee,**  roasted  grains  of  wheats  aa  a  aub- 
atitute  for  the  heaiify  taxed  coffee  of  tbt  W. 
and  E.  Indiea. 

Hnnt»  Henry  Jaduon^  1810-89;  U.  8.  aiBj 
officer;  b.  Detroit,  Mich.;  graduated  at  West 
Point,  1839,  and  entered  the  armv  In  the  arUI- 
lery ;  served  on  frontier  and  garrison  duty  and 
in  the  Mexican  War,  1846-48.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  served  in  the  defense  of  Fort 
Pickens,  In  the  Manaasaa  campaign,  and  aa 
aid-de-camp  to  McClellan,  and  oommanded  tlm 
artillery  reserves  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomae 
in  the  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862,  and  oom- 
manded in  chief  the  artillery  of  that  anij 
from  September  18,  1862,  to  the  elooe  of  the 
war ;  appointed  brigadier  general  of  voluntaera» 
1862;  brevet  major  general  of  volunteers  and 
brevet  colonel,  brigulier  general,  and  uuilor 
general  U.  S.  army  for  galumt  services  at  Get- 
tysburg, Petersburg,  and  in  the  Held.  Ha  waa 
member  of  varioua  ooarda  for  tiM  armament  of 
fortifications;  president  of  the  Permanent  Ar- 
tillery Board  for  the  army;  and  eontrilmttd 
more  than  any  other  officer  to  the  organlin- 
tion  and  effective  use  of  his  arm  of  tha  aervlea 
during  the  Civil  War;  reUred,  I88S;  fovaraor 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home,  Waahington*  from  1886 
unUI  hia  death. 
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Htuiti  J&mes  Henry  Leiglif  1784-1859;  Eng 
lisli  poet  arid  essiiyiat^  k  Soiithgate;  read 
law  fur  a  time  and  was  employed  in  the  War 
OfUce  till  180H.  Hia  "Juvenilia,"  poems,  was 
publialic^d  1801;  1S05  lie  became  a  critic  for 
The  News,  and,  18D8,  establjalied,  with  his 
brother  John,  Thr  Examiner,  a  jnurnaS  which 
became  a  power  in  the  political  world  by  rea- 
son  of  the  indept^ndent  <*nurse  of  its  editors. 
The  brothers  were  imprisoned  (1812-15)  for 
using  language  which  was  regarded  as  lacking 
in  respect  for  the  prince  regent,  bnt  the  kind- 
n«s8  of  Moore,  Byron,  and  the  Whig  literati 
made  Hunt*8  jail  life  a  very  pleasant  episode 
in  hia  career.  His  b^^st  p<iem,  **  The  Story  of 
Himini,^*  1816,  was  among  the  books  written 
during  hia  imprisonment;  many  volumes  of 
poems,  easays,  translationa*  and  romance  fol- 
lowed ;  among  the  ht^st  are  *'  Men,  Women, 
and  Hooks,"  and  '*  Autobiography." 

Himt,  Richard  Morris,  1828-95;  American 
architect;  b,  Brstttlfbijro,  Vt.;  was  a  pupil  at 
the  Eeole  dos  Beaux -Arts  in  Paris,  and  in  the 
ollice  of  H.  M.  LefueK  who  became  director  of 
the  works  of  the  new  Louvre,  1854.  Hunt  was 
employed  on  the  building  betwwn  the  lx)uvrc 
and  the  Tuileries.  and  especially  on  the  Pavil- 
Ion  dc  la  Bihliotli^(|ue,  opposite  the  Palais 
Royal,  lie  returned  to  the  U.  S.,  1856;  devot- 
ed himself  actively  to  hia  profession*  and  did 
good  service  in  elevating  the  t4iste  for  archi- 
tecture at  home.  He  built  villas  in  Newport^ 
residences  in  Boston  and  New  York,  tl«*  Lenox 
Library,  the  Divinity  College  building  at  Yale, 
and  The  Tribune  building  in  New  York,  the 
Naval  Ohwervatory  at  Washington,  and  the 
Administration  Building  at  tlni  Columbian  Ex* 
position  at  Chicago^  18U3. 

Hunt,  Thomas  Steny,  182ft-02;  American 
chemist  and  gerdogist;  b.  Norwich,  Conn*;  bt?- 
came  assistant  in  chemistry  t<>  Prof.  Si  Hi  man, 
1845;  chemist  and  mineralogist  for  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Canada,  1847-72;  was  one 
of  the  English  jurors  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
1855,  when  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor;  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  Laval 
Univ.,  Quebec;  waa  for  four  years  a  lecturer 
in  MeGill  Univ.,  Montreal,  and  was  ProL  of 
Geology  in  the  Massachnsetta  Institute  of  Tech- 
nolog>%  1872-78;  was  one  of  the  founders  and 
first  president  ol  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
and  Tvas  one  of  the  organiaiera  of  the  Intiirna- 
tional  Geidogical  Congress.  He  wrote  many 
papers  on  mineralogy,  chemistry,  dynamic  geol- 
og}%  and  kindred  topics* 

Hiiotr  WiUMim,  called  also  WnxtAif  Hei^rt, 
1700-1864;  English  water-color  painter;  b.  Ijon- 
don;  was  connected  with  the  first  Water-color 
Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  asAociatei  1824, 

and  full  member,  1S27.  Hia  work  was  remark- 
able for  minute  execution  and  delicate  finish. 
Flowers,  fruit,  and  birds'  nests  are  his  common 
tubjectA,  as  well  aa  dead  birds  painted  for 
the  beauty  of  their  plumage;  but  be  also  made 
many  drawings  of  peasant  boys  in  smock  frocks 
and  peasant  children.  In  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  are  his  "  Hawthorn  Bloi^soms  and 
Birds'  Nesta,"  "Grapes,  Melons,  and  Plnms/* 
"  The  Doubtful  Coia,*'  "  A  Brown  Study ,^'  and 
other  wurka. 
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Hunt,  William  Holman,  1827-  ;  Engltsi 
figure  painter;  h.  Ltiidon;  became  known 
one  of  the  chief h  of  the  pre- Raphael ite  group 
in  British  art;  aj>ent  much  time  in  th<?  East, 
particularly  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  made  stud- 
jes  of  Oriental  types  of  character.  In  lfi4d 
Hunt  exhibited  "  Kieniti  Vowing  to  Avenge  the 
Death  of  his  Brother,'*  the  first  of  his  worka 
executed  in  the  pre-Rapbaelite  manner.  "Th» 
Light  of  the  World  '*  is  one  of  his  best -known 
works.  Other  important  works  are  **  The 
Saviour  in  the  Temple,"  **  The  Shadow  of 
Death,"  and  *'  The  Triumph  of  the  Innocenta.'* 

Eimt,  William  Morris,  1824-79;  Americaii 
portrait,  landscape,  and  figure  painter;  b. 
Brattleboro,  Vt. ;  studied  undfr  Couture  in 
PariH,  and  then  went  to  Barbiz^jn,  where  he 
worked  with  Millet,  and  was  strongly  influ- 
enced by  bis  example  and  advice.  He  returned 
to  the  U.  S<,  1855,  and  settled  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  but  later  went  to  Boston,  where  he 
became  a  successful  t^^aclier.  His  influence 
on  art  in  the  U.  S.  waa  considerable,  and  in 
a  good  direction.  Some  of  his  works  are  in  ■ 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  the  1 
capitol  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  he  executed  two 
mural  paintings,  "The  Flight  of  Night"  and 
*'  The    Discoverer.*- 

Hun'ter,  David,  1802-86;  U.  S.  army  officer; 
b.  Washington,  D.  C;  gTaduat«*d  at  West 
Point,  1822;  captain  of  dragoons,  1833;  re- 
signed in  1836;  re4*ntered  the  service  as  pay* 
master,  with  the  rank  uf  major,  1842.  on  w*hich 
duty  he  served  unlil  IH*H,  when  {May  I4thy 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Sixth  U.  S. 
Cavalry,  and  tlire**  days  later  brigadier  general 
of  volunteers,  as  such  cimimanding  division  at 
Bull  Run  (July  21st),  where  he  was  wounded; 
promoted  major  general  of  volunteers,  August, 
186L  In  May,  1802,  while  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  South,  he  issued  an  order 
declaring  slavery  abolished  in  that  department, 
but  this  was  annulled  by  Pren.  Lincoln  in  a 
proclamation.  In  May,  1804,  Hunter  succeeded 
Gen.  Franz  8igel  in  cumnuind  of  the  Department 
of  W.  Virginia;  the  battle  of  Piedmont  and 
subsequent  march  against  Lynchburg  via  Lex- 
ington occurred  the  following  month;  a  atron^ 
C'onfederate  force  arrived  in  time  to  relieve 
that  city,  however,  and,  Hunter's  ammunition 
giving  out,  he  made  a  hasty  retreat,  closely 
pursued  by  the  enemy.  In  1865  he  was  m 
member  of  the  military  commission  which  tried 
the  conspirators  engaged  in  the  aasaaai nation 
of  Lincoln;  retired  18(j0. 

Hunter,  John,  1728-0.1;   British  physiologist 
and  surgeon;  b.  Glasgow,  Scothind;  brother  of 
the  celebrated  W^illiam  Hunter;  went,  1748,  to 
studj'    anatomy   with    his    brother;    became    a 
surgical  pupil  at  St.  Bartholomew^'s,  1751,  and 
at  i^t.   George*8,    17S4;    studied   surgery   under 
Che»elden    and    Pott;     lectured    on    anatomy, 
1754-5U;   atttitned  great  knowletlge  of   human, 
and   comparative    anatomy;    served   in    France  i 
and  Portugal  as  staff  aurgefm,  1761-63;  began  j 
to  practice  surgery  in  London.  1703;  waa  madej 
F.R.S.,  1797,  in  consequence  of  the  publicatinn ^ 
of  papers  containing  new  discoveries  in  path- 
ology and   physiology ;   became  surgeon   to  St,  ^ 
George's  Hospital,  1708;  surgeon  extraordinary  . 
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to  the  kixig,  1770;  sargeon  meral  of  tbe 
forces  and  inspector  general  of  hocpitab,  1700. 
He  waa  the  boldest  and  beat  operator  of  hia 
time,  an  anatomist  of  manrelous  knowledge, 
and  one  of  the  fathers  of  zoological  seienoe. 
He  was  t)ic  collector  of  the  great  Hunterian 
MuM'um,  purchased  by  the  British  Govt,  and 
presented  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Hnnter,  Robert  Mercer  Taliafarro*  1809-87; 
American  statesman;  b.  Essex  Co.,  Va.;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  1830;  entered  political  life 
as  member  of  the  legislature,  1833;  member 
of  C'ongress,  1837-43  and  1845-47;  Speaker  of 
the  House,  1830;  U.  8.  Senator  from  1847  till 
July,  1H61,  when  he  waa  expelled  for  disloy- 
alty; prominent  candidate  for  the  Donocratie 
presidential  nomination,  1800;  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  secession  movement;  suooeeded 
Robert  Toombs  as  Confederate  Seoretary  of 
State;   was  soon  succeeded  by  Judah  P.  Ben- 

i'amin;  elect<Hl  to  Confederate  Senate,  where 
le  opposeil  the  administration  of  Prea.  Davis; 
was  one  of  the  three  peace  commissioners  to 
me<'t  Prim.  Lincoln  in  Hampton  Roada,  1806; 
afU»r  the  war  was  arreted,  paroled,  and,  1807, 
pardomnl  by  Pres.  Johnson. 

Hunter,  WiUUm,  1718-83;  British  anatomist 
and  olwtetriciun;  elder  brother  of  John  Hun- 
ter; b.  (flasKow,  Scotland;  studied  medicine 
in  Kdinburgh  and  London,  whither  he  went, 
1741;  [H*f^n  to  lecture  on  surgery  and  anat- 
omy. 1746;  acquired  a  wide  fame  aa  a  surgeon 
and  accoucheur,  devoting  himself  after  1749 
chiefly  to  the  practice  of  obstetrics;  became 
physician  to  the  queen,  1704;  P.  R.  S.,  1707; 
Prof,  of  Anatomy,  1770;  president  of  the 
Collefre  of  Physicians,  1781;  associate  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Paris,  1782.  Hia  aplen- 
did  collection  of  anatomical  and  pathological 
siM'cimonH.  coins,  bookrt,  etc.,  is  now  the  Hun- 
terian MuHcum  of  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow. 

Huntingdon,  SeUna  (Countess  of),  1707-91; 
Knf^linh  n^li^iouA  leader;  daughter  of  Washing- 
ton Shirley,  VmtI  Ferrers;  was  married  to 
Th4*ophilus  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a 
man  of  great  religious  7a*sl\  (d.  1740)  ;  beeame 
a  very  realous  Chriittian;  made  WhitefieM  her 
private  chaplain,  and  became  the  leader  of  Cal- 
vanistie  Metho<lism  in  Kngland,  her  followers 
Ix'ing  known  as  the  **  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
('onn<>otion/*  Her  large  means  were  devoted  to 
the  di8iu>nii nation  of  her  religious  views,  and  to 
this  end  nhe  built  and  maintained  a  college 
at  'rrev«»coa,  Wales,  for  the  education  of  Cal- 
viniHtic  niiniHtern;  also  built  chapels  through- 
«>ut  Knglnnd,  and  pn>vided  for  their  support. 
It  is  said  that  in  all  she  erected  sixty-four 
('h:i|H*lH,  the  tineHt  of  which  is  at  Bath,  for  the 
iiianngenient  of  which  she  bequeathed  the  bulk 
of   hi*r   fortune   in   trust. 

Huntington,  Daniel,  1810-1000;  American 
|M>rtrait  ami  gi»nre  painter;  b.  New  York; 
pupil  of  Samuel  H.  K.  Morse  and  Inman;  went 
to  Kuro|N>,  1H31)  and  1H44;  painted  eome  Im- 
]>ortant  pictures  in  Home  and  Florence;  beeame 
a  National  Academician,  1840;  president,  1802' 
(i{»,  and  painttMi  the  |M>rtraits  of  many  well- 
known  |N>o(>le  in  the  V,  S..  including  Presidents 
Lincoln  (Union  League  Club,  New  York)  and 


Van  Buren  (SUte  Library,  Albany,  N.  Y.)| 
also  thoae  of  Sir  Charlea  Eaatlake  and  tha 
Earl  of  Cariisle  in  England.  His  ''Mercy's 
Dream  **  ia  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  WaahiQg* 
ton. 

HutiBgtOB,  Samvd*  1781-90;  algner  of  tha 
Declaration  of  Indepoidenee;  b.  Windham, 
Conn.;  learned  the  trade  of  a  cooper;  beeame, 
1708,  a  lawyer  of  Norwich,  Conn.;  member  of 
the    ContinenUl   Congress,    1770-83,   and    iU 

Sreaident,  1779-81;  judge  of  the  Conneetieut 
uperior  Court,  1774-84;  ita  chief  Justice, 
1784;  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Conneetieut, 
1786;  governor,  1780-90. 

Hnntington,  capiUl  of  CabeU  Co.,  W.  Va.; 
on  the  Ohio  River;  62  m.  W.  of  Charleston,  the 
sUte  capiUI;  is  the  seat  of  Marshall  College 
< State  Normal  School) ;  baa  railway  machine 
and  car  shops,  saw  and  planing  mills,  and  a 
variety  of  manufacturea,  and  is  the  shipping 
point  of  the  coal,  iron,  and  lumber  producta  of 
a  large  r^on.    Pop.  (1900)  13,016. 

Huyady  (hOn'yOd-«),  JAms,  d.  1460;  Hon- 
garian  general  and  stateaman;  date  and  place 
of  birth  unknown.  Under  Vladislaa  1  ( 1431^- 
44)  be  waa  Count  of  Temea  and  commander  of 
Belffrade.  He  repulsed  a  Turkiah  army  of  in* 
vaaion  from  hia  province,  and  soon  after  routed 
the  same  in  Transylvania,  1442.  In  1443  ha 
made  a  victorious  compaign  through  Senria 
and  across  the  Balkan,  which  conquo^  peace 
from  the  Turka.  Haring  escaped  from  tlia 
slaughter  of  Varna,  1444,  he  waa  made  Goir* 
emor  of  Hungary  during  the  minority  of  Ladla- 
laa  the  Posthumous.  In  1448  Hunyady  was 
defeated  by  Sultan  Amurath  at  Kosovo,  but, 
1464,  he  waa  again  victorious  over  the  Turks. 
His  laat  act  waa  a  heroic  defense  of  Belgrade. 
King  Matthiaa  Corvinua  waa  hia  son. 

HnrA'war.    See  Haidwab. 

Hnr'dy-gnr'd7»  musical  inatrument  of  the 
stringed  kind,  at  one  time  much  used  by  the 
European  peaaantry,  but  now  seldom  seen  ex- 
cept in  the  handa  of  Savoyard  boys,  who  play 
it  in  the  atreeta.  It  conaists  of  a  flat  sounding 
board,  connected  bv  tolerably  deep  riba  to  a 
back  of  the  same  sixe  and  ahape.  It  baa  four 
atringa  of  gut,  which  are  put  into  vibration  by 
the  edge  of  a  wooden  wheel  turned  by  a  handla. 
It  ia  suited  only  to  very  simple  melodies. 

Htt'rtn,  Laka^  one  of  the  Great  Lakea  on  tha 
boundary  between  the  U.  8.  and  Britiah  Amer* 
ica;  reoeivea  at  ita  N.  extremity  the  waters  of 
Lake  Superior  by  St.  Marv's  River  or  Strait, 
and  alao  those  of  Lake  Michigan  through  the 
Strait  of  Mackinaw.  IU  outlet  at  the  &  ex- 
tremity is  the  St.  Clair  River.  It  ia  bounded 
W.  and  SW.  by  the  S.  peninauU  of  Michigan, 
and  N.  and  E.  by  Ontario,  Canada.  Georglaa 
Bay,  120  m.  long  and  60  m.  wide.  Ilea  wholly 
within  OnUrio.  The  whole  width  of  Lnka 
Huron,  including  Georgian  Bay,  is  about  190 
m.;  length  about  260  m.;  area,  23,200  an.  ». 
Ita  elevation  above  the  sea  ia  about  680  ft 
Ita  average  depth  ia  estimated  at  from  100 
to  700  ft.  'The  largest  indenUtlon  on  tha 
W.  is  Saginaw  Bay.  which  axtenda  into  tha 
land  00  ».  toward  tha  8W.   Tha  shiaf  iaiaads 
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Bre  the  Munitoiilin  group.  The  lake  abounda 
in  wJiit^fiah*  Th*?  rivers  that  flow  into  it  arc? 
mostly  of  small  importance.  The  chief  towna 
on  iti  ehorea  are  CoIlintjwoodT  Owen  Bound, 
Goderichi  nnd  Samia,  in  Ontaiuo;  in  Michigan, 
Bay  City  and  Port  Huron. 

Huro'niAn  SeMes,  in  geology,  a  division  of 
tJi«  [ireCamhrian  rocks.  The  rocks  lir»t  de- 
ecrihed  imticr  tliia  name  occur  on  the  N,  shore 
of  Lake  lluron^  and  consist  of  unaltered  and 
Itttte  altered  sandatones,  conglomerates,  shates, 
and  limcatonea,  with  interbedded  igneoua  rocks, 
^^ietamorphic  roekB  of  other  diutricUi  were 
afterwards  correlated  with  the  Ilnronian  of 
Lake  Huron,  and  the  term  has  been  widely  used 
to  indicate  dark-colored  rocks  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth. 

Hu'rons,  memb^re  of  a  once  powerful  tribe 
of  American  Indian.s*  originally  occupying  a 
small  territory  m'ar  Geiorgian  IJay,  Lake  Hu- 
ron, 'fhey  were  the  extreme  N\\'.  branch  t>f 
the  llurtfa-Iroquoif*  family.  When  the  French 
under  I'haniplain  began  to  occupy  the  SL  I^aw- 
rence,  l(i<)f>,  the  Hurtuis  were  allies  of  the  Al- 
gonquins  and  Moaliigmii«  against  the  Irfxjuoiy. 
or  Five  Nations,  the  moat  powerful  tribe  of 
the  family  to  which  the  Hurons  belonged. 
(Itamphiin  joined  the  alliance,  and  accom[ta- 
nied  them  on  expeditions,  ItiOU  and  1(115. 
Aht.  UVM>  there  were  almut  :K>,(>CM)  Hurons  in 
t!5  towns,  in  a  region  about  75  by  25  ni«»  near 
Lake  Huron.  VVheu  Canada  was  restored, 
1*132,  the  Jesuits  began  their  famous  Huron 
missions,  which  lasted  till  the  destruction  of 
the  nation.  In  HM8  the  lroi|uois  took  Ossos- 
sane,  their  chief  town,  and,  1*M!»,  two  other 
large  towns  were  destroyed.  The  Hurons  then 
dispersed.  In  U)t>5  there  were  455  in  Canada 
and  378  in  the  U.  S. 

Htir^rlcanes,  tropical  cyclones  of  great  in- 
tensity which  pass  over  the  W.  Indies,  They 
originate  to  the  E.  of  the  W.  Indies  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  travel  at  first  W.  until  they 
strike  the  islands.  From  here  they  usually 
turn  first  N,,  then  NE.,  skirting  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  S.  states.  By  the  time  they  have 
reached  the  mid- Atlantic  on  this  arm  of  their 
palh  they  have  so  far  lost  their  intensity  that 
they  dilFer  little  from  other  storms.  A  few, 
instead  of  striking  to  the  NE.,  continue  \V.  in 
tropical  latitudes,  striking  the  continent  any- 
where from  Honduras  to  Texas.  Their  violence 
is  apparently  greatest  near  where  they  origi- 
nate, and  their  diameter  is  smallest  at  that 
time,  Afl  they  advance  they  expand  in  size 
and  decrease  in  violence,  though  this  change  is 
at  rtrst  slow.  They  are  storms  of  the  same 
order  as  the  typhoons  of  the  China  Sea,  and 
the  tropical  cyclones  of  the  Mascarene  Islands 
of  the  Indian  {-)cean  and  of  the  Samoan  and 
Fiji  Ulands  of  the  8.  Pacific.  They  differ 
from  the  cyclones  or  stonii  areas  of  temperat** 
regions  in  their  smaller  size,  sltiwer  motion, 
and  greater  intensity,  characters  all  due,  prob- 
ably,  to  their  origin  over  tropical  seas. 

The  »eas<in  of  hurricanes  Is  from  July  to 
October,  Out  of  a  total  of  355  hurricanes  re- 
rorded  in  three  hundrrnl  years,  42  occurred  in 
July,    UG    in    August,    HO    in    beptexnber,    CO 


in  October,  These  winds,  as  in  all  cyclones, 
turn,  in  the  N,  hemisphere,  in  a  direction  opjK>- 
site  to  those  of  the  hands  of  a  dock.  The 
rate  of  apeifd  averages  3MW  m.  daily  among  the 
islands.  The  usual  signs  of  their  approach 
are  an  ugly  and  threatening  appearance  of 
weather,  sharp  and  frt^quent  puffs  of  wind 
which  increase  in  force,  a  long  heavy  awvll 
coining  from  the  direction  of  the  storm.  The 
barometer,  however,  is  the  In^st  guide,  and, 
during  the  hurricane  months,  a  divided  fall  of 
the  mercury  or  sharp  and  irregular  oscillatioiu 
are  indications  of  the  approacliing  storm.  The 
barometer  is  lowest  in  the  center  of  a  hurri- 
cane, and  rises  steadily  in  every  direction. 

Hurter  (hOr't^r),  Friedrich  Emanuel  voii, 
17H7-18*{5;  Swiss  historian;  b.  8c.hatfhausen ; 
filled  high  ecek^siastieal  offices,  but  was  op- 
po.sed  on  account  of  his  high-church  views,  and 
his  history  of  Tope  Innocent  III  in  1841  cauiuTd 
his  withdrawal  from  the  church  over  which  be 
[iresided  in  Schalfhausen;  became  a  Homan 
Catholic,  1844,  and.  1846,  historiographer  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  ennoblcil  hini; 
works  include  **  History  of  King  Thwjdore  and 
His  lleign,"  **  Birth  and  New  Birth,"  **  Em* 
peror  Ferdinand  11/'  "Last  Four  Years  of  the 
Life  of    WalJeustein*" 

Hur'tleberry.    See  Whobtlebebbt. 

Hua,  Jobn.     See  Hu88,  John. 

Hus'band  and  Wile.    See  Marriage. 

HusT^andry,   Pa'trons  of.     See  ¥atuos»  of 

HuSBANUBy. 

Hush  (h^sh),  or  Huai  (ho's*).  town  of  Uou- 
mania  (Moldavia),  near  the  Fruth  River;  38 
m.  8E.  from  Jassy;  lias  a  Greek  bishop,  a 
normal  school,  and  is  a  place  of  oonimerciat 
importance.  A  lino  wine  is  produced  in  the 
vicinity.  The  treaty  of  1711  between  Turk(«y 
and  Russia  was  signed  here.  Fop.  (1809) 
15,484. 

Hus1cissoa«  Williain+  1770-1830;  English 
statesman;  b.  Worcestershire;  was  Under  Sec- 
retary for  War  and  the  Colonies,  17U5-l8trl; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1802^  and  1807-0; 
appointed  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  1814;  member  of  the  cabinet  aa  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  1823-27;  in  the  Goderich  cabinet 
and  in  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he  waa 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  til!  May,  11^29; 
member  of  Parliament  from  1706  till  his  dea 
excepting  1802-4.  As  a  public  man  he 
chiefly  known  by  his  speeches  on  financial 
commercial  subjects,  and  he  is  regarded  aa  the 
great  pioneer  in  the  free-trade  movement. 

Huss,  John^  abt.  1360-1415;  Bohemian  r^ 
ligious  reformer;  b.  Ilusinec;  began  t4>  lecture 
on  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  Univ.  of 
Fragile,  1398;  Iwcame  president  of  the  uni- 
versity faculty  of  theology',  1401;  and  was  in- 
stalled  preacher  in  the  Bethlehem  chapel,  1402» 
and  rector  of  the  university,  140&.  Tn  suc- 
cessive sermons  he  arraigned  the  misconduct 
of  the  clergy  even  in  high  places;  demanded 
the  despoiling  of  the  churches  of  useless  oniA- 
Mienta,  that  the  |>oor  mi^ht  be  fed  and  clothiMi ; 
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an<l  callcMl  on  the  Mcular  olfioora  to  hinder  mnd 
liuiiiiih  thti  open  viceii  of  cocloiiMitict.  The  cry 
of  herray  wai»  annm  raised  against  him,  and 
h(*  wuH  Buniiiioni'd  to  Rome  to  answer  this 
char^p.  He  M^nt  advocates  to  plead  his  cause 
tM>fore  the  cardinals,  but  they  were  not  heard; 
ho  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  mnd  ordered  to 
quit  Prsffue.  His  retirement  only  inflamed  the 
zeal  of  his  partisans.  An  outbreak  in  the  citv 
followe<i;  the  partisans  of  Huss  were  victori- 
ous, the  archbishop  fled,  and  Huss  went  back 
to  his  chapel.  He  issued  tracts  maintaining 
that  not  the  priest's  word,  but  the  power  of 
C*(m1,  wrought  the  change  of  transubstantia- 
tiuii;  that  anyone  moved  by  the  Spirit  had 
the  right  to  preach ;  and  asserting  the  right  of 
conscience  as  against  the  edicts  of  popes  and 
councils.  He  was  again  put  under  ban  as  an 
incorrigible  heretic. 

In  1414,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Emperor 
Sigiiiniund,  I'ope  John  Will  summoned  a 
Ctenrrul  ('ouncil  at  CVmstance,  and  Huss  was 
cit4*<i  to  ap|MMir.  Notwithstanding  the  emper- 
or's safe  conduct,  he  was  not  long  after  his 
arrival  arn*At<Hl  and  imprisoned  (November 
2Hth).  On  June  6.  1415,  he  had  his  first  hear- 
ing iM^fore  the  council.  At  a  third  hearing 
(June  Htli)  thirty-nine  articles,  extracted  from 
thrw  of  his  works,  were  read,  touching  varl- 
oim  {NiintH  of  his  teaching  concerning  the 
(Miurch,  its  officers,  and  sacraments.  Huss  was 
then  hiiiiiiiioiKil  to  retract  th(*Me  heresies,  which 
lie  dtvliiKHl  to  do,  afllrniing  that  he  could  not 
rctruet  what  he  had  never  said,  nor  ought  he 
to  retract  what  he  had  said  until  its  falsity 
MUM  Hhown.  On  June  24th  his  books  wore  cim- 
(IciiiimmI  to  Ih*  burmnl  as  heretical,  and  on  July 
((th  Ih'  was  given  over  to  the  secular  arm.  At 
the  Htake  he  was  again  summoned  to  abjure  his 
hcresieH,  but  at  the  summons  he  only  knelt  and 
prayed,  using  the  wordn  of  the  psalms  of 
David.  As  the  fire  wum  kindled,  he  began  to 
hiiig  with  a  loud  voire  the  Kyrir  clei$on^ 
ami  only  ceamHi  when  he  was  suffocated  by 
the  rising  tlame.  The  writings  of  Huss,  not 
inrliitling  the  minor  pii*c«»H,  are  of  four  kinds, 
dogmatic  an<l  controversial,  exegctical,  ser- 
iiion.H.  ami  epistles. 

Hussars  (hA/zHrr/),  national  cavalry  of 
Hungary  and  Croatia,  for  which  every  twenty 
houM«H  were  formerly  nH]uired  to  furnish  one 
8oidi<T.  with  a  horHc'and  furniture.  The  name 
iA  aJHo  appliiMl  to  some  bodies  of  light  cavalry 
in  tlie  armies  of  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Huss'ites,  name  of  the  followers  of  John 
lIiiHH  in  liohemia.  who.  after  his  death,  1415. 
or^ani/tMl  an  a  mvt.  making  the  offering  of  the 
ru|»  t«»  the  laity  in  the  eueharist  the  badge  of 
tlieir  eov«'nant.  On  the  death  of  Wenct^alas, 
ni!».  they  ref lined  to  n»eogni/.e  the  Em|>en>r 
Si^M>*miimi  an  king,  whereu{M>n  the  Hussite 
i'i\il  war  hroke  out.  They  were  divided  into 
t\s«>  partieH.  the  more  miMlerate  ("alixtines  and 
the  mnrf>  rigid  TalniriteH.  Tmler  Ziska  and 
PriK'opiuH.  leaders  i)f  the  latter,  they  won  nu* 
merous  HueeeM^eH.  In  \  \'Ml  the  Calixtines  ac- 
eepteii  the  eoneeHsionrt  of  the  Council  of  Basel, 
an*!  after  the  ilefent  of  the  TnlM>rite<«  near  Bo- 
hemian   linHl,    1I;m,    they    were   acci*pted    by 


Bohemia,  and  Biffismnnd  was  reoogniaad  aa 
kin^.  After  his  death,  14S7,  dvil  wars  were 
aoain  waged  with  no  decisive  results  till  1485, 
when  a  peaoe  was  established  by  King  Ladislas 
which  secured  Catholics  and  Calixtinea  in  the 
poaseaaiona  they  then  held. 

Htttch'iaa*  TImmbMi  abt  1730-80;  Amerieaa 
geographer;  b.  Monmouth,  N.  J.;  at  an  early 
age  entered  the  British  mill  tar  v  service,  and 
became  captain  In  the  Royal  American  regi- 
ment; acted  aa  oigineer  in  Gen.  Henry  Bou- 
quet's expedition  sigalnat  the  Shawneea,  1764» 
and  participated  In  a  campaign  against  the 
Florida  Indiana.  Being  in  London,  177l^»  his 
known  devotion  to  the  Independenoe  of  the 
colonies  led  to  an  imprisonment  for  six  weeka 
on  a  charge  of  maintaining  oorrespondenee  with 
Franklin.  Soon  afterwards  he  sailed  from 
France  to  Charleston,  8.  C,  and  Joined  the 
army  under  Gen.  Qreene,  receiving  the  title 
of  geographer  general.  He  furnished  the  mapa 
and  pUtca  for  Dr.  Smith's  *^  Aeoount  of  Bou- 
quet's Expedition**;  published  "^A  Topograph- 
ical Description  of  Virginia,  Ptonnsylvania» 
Iftaryland,  and  Carolina,  with  Mapa,'*  ''An 
Historical  and  Topographical  DeaeriptkNi  of 
Louisiana  and  West  Florida." 

Hntch'inaoa,  Anna,  1691-164S;  American  ra- 
ligicms  enthusiast;  b.  Lincolnshire,  England; 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Marbury;  ra- 
mo^  to  Boston  with  her  husband,  1634;  waa 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Boston  Chureh; 
and  instituted  meetings  of  women  to  diaenaa 
sermons  and  doetrinea,  in  which  she  gave 
prominence  to  peculiar  speculations,  which  two 
vears  afterward  led  to  public  strife  between 
her  supporters  and  her  opponenta.  Among  her 
partisans  were  Vane,  Cotton,  Wheelwright^  and 
the  whole  Boston  Church  with  the  exeeption 
of  five  members,  while  the  country  churehea 
were  generally  united  against  her.  Her  peenl- 
iar  tenets  were  among  the  eighty-two  <miniona 
condemned  as  erroneous  by  the  ecclesiaatical 
synod  at  Newtown,  August  30,  1637;  and  in 
November  she  was  trira  and  sentenced  with 
some  of  her  associatea  to  banishment  from 
Massachuaetta.  She  went  to  the  ialand  of 
Aquidnrck  (now  Rhode  Island),  where  many 
of  her  frienda  had  preceded  her;  but  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  1642,  ahe  rsmovad 
with  her  surviving  family  to  near  New  Amster- 
dam (New  York),  where  she  and  all  but  one 
of  her  children  were  killed  by  aavagea. 

Hvtchinaon,  John,  1674-1737;  English  phi- 
losopher; b.  Spennithome,  Yorkshire;  in  Ua 
*'  Moses's  Principia  "  he  disputed  the  Newton- 
ian theory  of  gravitation,  and  maintained  on 
biblical  authority  the  doctrine  of  a  plemmm  in 
opposition  to  that  of  a  vacuum ;  in  Ua 
^'ThoughU  Concerning  Religion"  his  leading 
idea  is,  that  the  Seripturea  contain  th^  olo- 
ments  of  all  rational  philoaophy  m  wall  ••  of 
religion.  His  followers  were  known  aa  Hnleh- 
insonians. 

Hntchinaon,  Thomaa,  1711-60;  laat  eolonittl 
Ck>vemor  of  Massachuaetta;  h.  Boaton;  atudiad 
law;  representative  for  Boaton  in  the  Geneml 
Court  for  ten  years;  waa  three  tinea  apaakwi 
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became  lieutenant  governor,  1758;  chief  jtis- 
tice  in  1700;  acting  governor,  1769;  and  full 
governor,  177L  He  early  became  obnoxious  to 
tlie  patriots  *in  account  of  his  unwavering  sup- 
port of  uU  tlie  mpQiinrea  of  the  British  miniji- 
try.  In  the  Stamp  Act  riot«  of  1705  bis  house 
was  twice  attacked ;  on  the  seeond  occasion 
(Auguat  26th}  his  furniture  ^-as  burncil  in 
the  street  and  an  invaluable  collection  of  hm- 
torical  MSS.  lost  or  destroyed.  Brought  into 
constant  collision  with  the  Assembly  ami  Coun- 
cil during  the  stormy  years  preceding  the  Rev- 
olution lTutchinsr)n  was  the  most  prominent 
Uiiirk  in  the  cob)ni*'s  for  the  invectives  of  Otis, 
Bowdoin^  Hancock,  and  the  two  AtlamHea. 
Wearied  with  the  conflict,  he  aaUed  for  Eng- 
land on  U^ave  of  abiicuce^  June  1,  1774,  and 
never  returned.  Hutchinson  was  an  accom- 
plished  scholar,  and  his  writings  are  valuable 
sources  of  information  for  New  England  his- 
tory. 

Hutchinson  Fam'ily,  American  popular  sing- 
ers; b.  Milford,  N.  H.;  children  of  a  farmt^r; 
were  named  Jk«sk,  Jui»son,  John.  Henry,  Asa, 
AnniK,  Joshua,  and  Fan."*sie;  made  a  puldic 
appearance  in  New  York,  1843;  aubaequently 
toured  the  N,  states  and  also  visited  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  excelled  in  aacred  and 
descriptive  songSr  and  in  humor  out}  and  pa- 
thetic ballads;  aided  the  antisfavery  and  tem- 
perance movementa,  and  in  the  political  can- 
vasses of  1856  and  180(J  traveled  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  forming  several  bands 
from  a  third  generation  of  the  family.  Jirn- 
soNt  the  eldest,  wrote  many  popular  airs,  in- 
cluding *'  Emancipation  Song,"  *'  Old  Granite 
State,"  and  "  Good  Time  Coming-"  Abby,  the 
contralto,  admired  for  her  archness  and  sim- 
plicity, became  the  wife  of  Ludlow  Patton,  of 
New  York.  John  \Vai.lace  sang  for  sixty  two 
years,  and  was  the  founder  of  Hutchinson, 
Kan.»  and  Hutch iuson,  AUun. 

Hut'ton,  Charles,  1737-1823;  English  mathe- 
matician; b.  Newca-stle-oU'Tyne;  lived  at  New- 
castle as  teacher  from  1700  to  1773,  during 
which  period  he  wrote  his  "  Treatise  on  Arith- 
metic and  Bookkeeping,"  "  Treatise  on  Men- 
suration," and  ''  Principles  of  Bridges  and 
Mathematical  Demonstration  of  the  Laws  of 
Arches";  1773,  became  Prof»  of  Mathematicj^ 
at  the  Koyal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
and,  1774,  a  member  of  the  Royal  StKiiety; 
other  works  *'  Tables  of  Products  and  Powers 
of  Numbers,"  "  Mathematical  Tables,"  and 
**  liecreations  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy." 

Halton,  William  Rich,  182e'l&01;  American 
civil  engineer;  b.  Washington,  IK  V.:  chief 
engineer  of  Washington  Aqueduct*  1862-03; 
chief  engineer  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal, 
1869-71;  consulting  engineer  of  same  to  1880; 
chief  engineer  W.  Maryland  Railroad,  1871- 
74;  designed  locks  and  movable  dams  for  Ka- 
nawha River;  1880,  removed  to  New  York; 
consulting  engineer  of  the  New  Aijueduct  of 
New  York  City,  of  the  Colorado  Midland 
Railway,  and  of  Harlem  River   (Washington) 
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Tunnel;  member  U,  8.  Board  of  Engi 
Obstructions  in  the  Columbia  River; 
of  the  Societj^  of  Civil  Engineers  of  France, 

Hux'ley,  Thomas  Henry,   1825-95;    English 

biologist;  b.  Eaiingj  Middlesex;  assistant  sur> 
geon  of  the  royal  navy,  1846-63;  sailed  around 
the  world  in  H.  M,  fc>.  Rattlesnake,  which  then 
performed  surveying  service  in  Australasia, 
184ti^5t);  became  F.R,8.,  1851,  in  aeknowt- 
edgrnent  of  the  value  of  the  observations  in 
natural  science  made  by  him  while  in  the 
navy;  became,  1K54.  ProL  of  Natural  History 
in  the  School  of  Mines,  and  Fullerian  Prof,  of 
Physiology;  Hnnterian  Prof,  in  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  18*53-69;  president  of  the  Geo- 
logical and  the  Ethnological  Societies,  186fr-T0; 
appointed  one  of  the  royal  commissioners  on 
seientihc  instruction  and  the  advancement  of 
science,  187D;  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society, 
1872;  lord  rector  of  the  Univ,  of  Aberdeen, 
1872;  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  1S83; 
was  twice  named  Fullerian  Prof,  in  the  Royal 
Institution;  and  was  made  a  privy  councilor, 
18t>3.  He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most 
hiborions  workers  in  biological  science.  ITie 
comparative  anatomy  of  both  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate  animals,  and  the  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  organisms,  were  the  fields  in 
which  he  was  chielly  distingttished.  He  pro- 
posed several  bold  rearrangements  of  animaU 
into  new  classes  and  orders,  and  discovered 
some  remarkable  homolojgies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals. 
His  theory  of  protoplasm,  his  able  advocacy  of 
the  views  of  Darwin^  and  the  doctrine  boldly 
advanced  by  liim  in  his  address  before  the 
phyaiologicJil  section  of  the  British  Association 
at  its  Belfast  meeting,  1874,  that  the  aeem- 
iugly  voluntary  movements  of  animals,  and 
even  of  men,  are  automatic  and  indef>endent  of 
the  will,  attracted  mnch  attention.  He  showed 
great  skill  in  bringing  the  conclusions  of  aci- 
ence  into  simple  language  to  be  uuderstootl  bj 
unscientific  people,  and  the  freedom  of  sctentifie 
thought  has  had  no  stouter  champion. 

Huygheos  (hoili^ns),  Christian,  1029-05; 
Dutch  natural  philosopher;  b.  The  Hague; 
studied  law  and  mathematics;  made  several 
journeys  to  Denmark,  France,  and  England, 
and  resided,  1665-8 1»  at  the  invitation  of  Col- 
bert, at  Paris,  where  he  was  made  a  memlier 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  bad  apartments 
assignetl  him  in  the  royal  library.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  spent  at  The  Hague.  His 
Held  of  investigations  comprised  geometry,  as- 
tronomy, and  optics,  in  all  of  which  he  won 
enduring  fame.  He  was  more  than  any  other 
one  person  the  founder  of  the  undulat<.iry  the* 
ory  of  light,  which  he  developed,  1678.  It  was 
not  ge-nerally  adopted,  by  reason,  probably,  of 
the  great  authority  of  Newton,  who  adopted 
the  emission  hypothesis.  By  the  later  taoorv 
of  Young,  Fresnel,  and  others,  the  doctrine  of 
Hiiyghens  was  restated,  and  is  now  universally 
received.  It  was,  however,  more  especially  his 
af^tronomical  discoveries  which  made  his  name 
d^lebrated.  At  different  times  in  his  life  he 
was  much  oecupipd  in  making  improvements  in 


Bridge  to  1889|  chief  engineer  Hudson  River  I  the  construction  of  telesoopes;  105d^  diflcaT«t«d 
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the  first  Mtellite  of  Satarn,  and,  1669,  the 
ring;  is  also  celebrated  as  tha  iiiTeiitor  of  the 
pendulum  clock. 

Hvytum  (hoi'sftm),  John  TaSt  1682-1749; 
Dutch  flower  and  fruit  painter;  b.  Amster- 
dam ;  work  is  distinguished  by  being  extremely 
minute  and  true  to  nature.  He  obtained  great 
brilliancy  of  color  by  some  particular  method, 
the  secret  of  which  he  jealously  kept  eren  from 
his  own  family.  He  was  patronized  by  all  the 
great  collectors  of  the  time  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. He  painted,  besides  flower  pictures, 
landscapes  with  figures  and  studies  in  blaek 
and  white  and  water  color. 

HTit'feld,  Arfld,  1646-1600;  Danish  histori- 
an; fille<i  many  important  state  offices,  finally 
becoming  chancellor,  1696.  Between  1696  and 
1G()4  he  compiled  the  "Lives"  of  the  Danish 
kings,  beginning  with  that  of  Christian  III 
and  working  back  to  the  earliest  times.  The 
**  Chronicle  of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  "  is  of 
inestimal)le  value  to  the  student  of  Danish  his- 
tory. SM  it  reproduces  many  documents  that 
have  since  been  lo8t. 

Hwang'-HaL    See  Yellow  Ssa. 

Hwang'-Ho.    See  Yellow  Riyei. 

Hy'acinth,  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  flowering 
plants  of  the  lily  family.  Several  species 
are  natives  of  the  Old 
World.  Besides  these, 
some  species  of  Mu9oari 
(globe  hyacinths)  and 
Hcilla,  or  sauill,  are 
called  hyacinths  by  flor- 
ists. The  true  hyacinths 
of  cultivation  are  vari- 
eties of  Hyocintkut  ori* 
entalis.  There  are  a 
great  many  kinds  pro- 
duced from  seed,  but 
for  ordinary  culture  the 
bulbs  are  planted.  These 
bulbs  come  chiefly  from 
Haarlem  in  the  Nether- 
lands. They  do  best  in 
a  rich  but  sandy  aolL 
They  are  often  planted 
in  potM,  and  for  house 
culture  they  do  tolerably 
well  in  hyacinth  glasses 
with  water  only.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the 
petals  of  the  hyacinth 
are  inscribed  with  the 
Greek  letters  «»,  «, 
A|m)1Io'h  exclamation  of 
grief  when  he  found 
that  he  had  slain  the 
beautiful  Hyacinthua; 
or  Ml,  the  flrst  two  let- 
ters of  his  name.  Henee 
Milton  calls  it  '*that 
nnn^tiine  flnwor  innoribetl  with  woe.**  The 
wild   hyacinth   in  the  bluebell  of  England. 

Hyacinthe    (O&s&iit'),   P^rt, 

C'llABLCS. 
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HyadBtbu  (hI-&-sln'Uifis),  in  Greek  my- 
thology,  a  boy  of  grmi  beautv  and  the  favorite 
of  Apollo;  waa  also  beloved  by  Zephyrua,  who 
from  Jealousy  caused  his  death  by  blowing  the 
quoit  of  Apollo  againat  his  head.  From  hia 
blood  sprang  the  flower  hyaointh. 

Hyadea  (hr&-dte),  in  Greek  mTthoiogy, 
nympha  variously  described  aa  being  from  two 
to  seven  in  number,  and  bearing  eighteen 
names.  According  to  some  authorit&s,  Jupiter 
placed  them  among  the  atara. 

Hy'alite^  form  of  opal  or  hydrated  allien, 
transparent  and  oolorleea,  with  glaaay  luster. 
It  occurs  aa  an  incrustation  in  igneous  roeka, 
generally  in  the  form  of  pellueid  drops,  but  ban 
no  oommereial  value.    See  Opal. 

Hyapvri  (hi-p6-ri').    Bee  Yapitta. 

Hy'att.  AlplMni,  1838-1902;  American  nat- 
uralist; b.  Waahington,  D.  C;  became  curator 
of  the  Essex  Institute  and  Peabody  Acactony  of 
Science,  Salem,  Maaa.,  and  of  the  Boaton  SiMi- 
ety  of  Natural  Hiatory;  fellow  of  the  Natiomd 
Academy  of  Sciencea  and  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arte  and  Sciences;  most  impor> 
tant  worka,  "  Freah-water  Polysoa  "  and  **  Re> 
vision  of  the  North  American  Porifens,**  the 
latter  the  flrat  monogn^h  on  Amerienn 
apongea. 

Hy'Mdt  animal  or  plant  prodneed  bj  tlie 
aezual  union  of  individuala  belonging  to  two 
different  apeciea.  Aa  a  rule,  in  nature  aezual 
union  takea  place  only  between  individnab  of 
the  aame  apecies,  and  the  offspring  aeeordingly 
presents  tfie  apeeifle  characters  eommon  to 
both  ita  parenta.  The  union  between  a  male 
and  a  female  of  different  apeciea,  when  fertile, 
producea  an  offspring  which  doea  not  preeiaely 
resemble  either  of  iu  parenta,  but  preaenta  a 
mixture  in  nearly  equal  proportiona  of  their 
aeparate  charactera.  Among  animals  there  ia 
an  instinctive  preference  for  sexual  union  with 
their  own  species  rather  than  with  ottieri.  A 
certain  degree  of  aimilarity  in  the  phyaleal 
atructure  of  the  parenta  ia  essential  to  the  fer- 
tility of  their  sexual  union.  Thua  all  the  moat 
frequent  and  most  useful  forma  of  hybridity 
occur  between  different  apeciea  belonging  to 
the  aame  genua.  The  horse,  for  example,  will 
breed  with  the  aaa,  the  sebra,  and  the  qnaggn; 
the  dog  haa  been  certainly  known  to  breed  with 


the  wolf,  and  probably  with  the  fox;  the  mt 
with  the  aheep,  the  ram  with  the  roe.  Aa  a 
rule  it  may  be  aaid  that  hybrida  are  not  te^ 
tile.  Thus  the  mule  does  not  reprodnee  itself, 
but  is  only  obtained  by  a  repetition  of  the 
union  of  the  ass  and  the  mare.  The  female 
mule  will,  however,  sometimea  reprodnee  bj 
union  with  either  the  horse  or  the  aaa. 

The  terms  hybrid  and  hybridisation  are  often 
vaguely  uaed  aa  applied  to  planta,  and  many 
are  ealled  hybrida  which  are  only  eroeise  be- 
tween varietiea.  The  name  hybrid  aboald  be 
reatricted  to  planta  rcaulting  from  the  aeeda  of 
one  apeciea  fertiliied  by  the  pollen  of  anoClMr 
species;  those  forma  produced  by  eroea  breediM 
between  varietiea  of  the  aame  apeciea  ahoald 
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fioed  biMiriT  nnil  which  as  the  pollen  bearer; 
for  in  si  II  nee,  the  pistil  of  A  will  refuse  to  be 
fertilizi^d  by  th«?  jMilb'n  of  h,  while  the  fiiatil 
of  B  will  readily  accept  tht*  pollen  of  A.  Among 
hardy  flowers,  the  rhrjdoclendrons  and  azaleas 
are  striking  examples  of  the  improvement  that 
may  t>e  effected  in  this  manner;  the  line  rho- 
dodendrons are  hybrids  between  the  hardy  R. 
Cotawhieme  of  the  S.  Alleghaniea  and  R,  Pon- 
tic um,  a  greenhouse  species  from  Asia  Minor. 

Hydaspes  (hl-das'pes),  name  by  which  the 
Gn^ks  and  Konmna  desigiiat/ed  the  present  Bc- 
hat  or  Jhilum  River,  an  affluent  of  the  Ganges, 
On  its  banks  was  fought  the  ^reat  battle  be- 
twi*en  Alexander  the  Great  and  Porus,  327 
B.c,  and  on  its  banks  Alexander  founded  the 
cities  Nic^a  and  Bucepala, 

Hyde,  Anne,  1037-71;  mother  of  two  queens 
of  England ;  daughter  of  Edward  Hyde,  Earl 
uf  Clarendon;  lived  at  The  Hague  as  maid  of 
honor  tn  the  Princess  of  Orange,  sifter  to 
Charles  11  and  Jame.<!  IL  Here  Janries,  at  that 
time  Duke  f*f  York,  fnnne<J  a  liaison  with  her, 
iind  shortly  after  the  restoration  of  his  family 
U>  the  throne  of  England  (1^*50}  married  her 
clandestinely.  For  some  time  the  royal  fam- 
ily would  not  recognize  her,  and  there  wjis 
much  intriguing  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
the  marriage;  but  Anne's  jyerseverancc  at  hist 
conquered  all  dilUcultiea.  She  was  very  pre- 
piiKrtrssing,  spirit4*dj  and  dignilied*  and  exer- 
cised a  great  inllm^nce  on  her  huslmnd.  She 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  converted  him.  Her 
two  daughters,  however,  Mary  and  Anne,  who 
both  became  (|ueens  of  England,  were  educated 
in  the  Protestant  religion. 

Hyde,  Edward.     Sec  Clabe!?don, 

Hyde,  Thomas,  1636^1703;  English  Orient- 
alist; b.  Shropshire;  was  Archdeacon  of 
Gloucester,  Bodleian  librarian  and  Prof,  of 
Arabic  and  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  and  interpreter 
of  Oriental  languages  to  the  court  under 
Charles  11,  James  II,  and  William  111;  most 
important  work,  "  Veterum  Persarum  et  Medo- 
rum  Religionis  Historia";  liis  proficiency  in 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Striae  made  him  a  most 
valuable  assistatit  in  editing  the  Polyglot  Bible 
of  Walton- 
Hyde  Park,  inclosure  comprising  400  acres, 
and  extending  W,  from  the  district  of  Mayfair 
to  Kensington  Gardens,  London;  was  original 
ly  part  of  the  manor  of  Hyde,  which  was  at- 
tached to  WettmiDster  Abbey.  W^hen  the  mon- 
asteries were  disaolved  under  Henry  VTII, 
these  grounds  became  the  property  of  the 
crown,  and  after  the  Restoration  became  the 
favorite  drive  and  promenade  of  Londoners. 

Hyderabad  (hl-d^r-li'blld).    See  Haidababad, 

Hyder  All  (hl'd^r  iinc*),  abt  1718-82;  Sultan 
of  Mysore;  b.  Bangalore;  entered  the  service 
of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  1749;  rose  in  the 
course  of  ten  years  to  be  commander  of  the 
forces;  and  shortly  after  set  aside  the  rajah, 
took  possession  of  the  sovereignty,  and  great- 
ly inc revised  its  extent  The  E.  India  Company, 
alarmed  at  his  power,  made  war  on  him  with 
juitive  aid,  1707*     He  fought  with  great  sue 


cess;  suddenly  appeared  before  Madras; 
the  surrounding  country  being  at  his  mercy, 
compelled  the  government  to  make  a  defensive 
alliance  with  him,  April,  176f>.  The  English 
having  refused  the  promised  aid  in  his  suc- 
ceeding wars  with  the  Mahrattas»  he  ravaged 
their  territories  for  two  years ,  and  died  during 
negotiations  for  peace;  succeeded  by  his  son 
Tippoo  8ahib> 

Hy'dra,  island  off  the  E.  coast  of  Mor««, 
Greece;  11  m.  long  and  3  m.  broad;  is  high, 
rocky,,  and  bare,  and  almost  all  its  inhabitants 
live  in  the  town  of  Hydra,  on  the  N.  coast. 
The  island  was  uninhabited  in  ancient  times. 
In  the  lifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  fugi- 
tives from  Albania,  Argolis,  and  Attica,  wno 
tied  from  Turkish  oppression,  founded  the  city, 
and  it  stxm  became  an  important  commercial 
center.  The  Hydriotes  did  valiant  service  in 
the  war  for  independence,  and  their  bravery 
has  been  extolled  by  many  ptjeta.  The  prosper- 
ity of  Hydra  was  brief,  and  the  population, 
which,  1813,  was  estimated  at  50,000,  is  now 
less  tiian  7,000. 

Hydra,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  water  serpent 
with  uuiny  heads,  udiially  given  as  nine  in 
imntber,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  iramortaJ. 
Horaeles  drove  the  serjKMit  from  its  lair  by 
means  (4  hot  arrows,  and  then,  with  the  help 
of  his  friend  lolaos,  sue- 
eeeded  in  killing  it.  As 
he  cut  off  the  severiil 
headi^,  each  wuumi  wim 
fleart*<l  with  a  lirebnind. 
Lastly  the  inimoi  tal  head 
was  cut  off  and  buried 
beneath  a  ponderous  rtick. 
Heracles  dipped  in  the 
poiflonous  bkiod  of  the 
Hydra  his  arrows,  which 
thereby  became  deadly,  Heracles  was  wotmded 
in  the  combat  with  the  Hydra,  and  was  healed 
only  by  a  plant  that  grew  in  Phcenicia^  and 
at  last  he  himself  found  hit?  death  through  the 
blood  of  Nessus,  which  had  been  infected  by 
the  poison  of  the  Hydra. 

Hydra,  one  of  the  few  fresh-water  ecelen- 
terates  belong  to  the  order  Hydn)ida  {q.v.)^ 
and  receiving  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  ia 
frequently  found  with  buds,  recalling  the 
Hydra  of  mythology.  Hydra  occurs  tn  fresh 
water  in  various  parts  of  the  globe.  It  con- 
sists of  an  extensible  body,  the  terminal  mouth 
being  surrounded  by  a  varying  number  of  tenta- 
cles. It  is  about  the  simplest  form  of  many- 
celled  animals. 

Hydra^  ancient  S.  eonstellatioD  representing 
the  sea  serpent;  of  Babylonian  origin;  tying  & 
from  Cantor,  Leo,  and  Virgo;  has  one  star  of 
the  second  magnltiKle  and  about  400  visible  ta 
the  naked  eye;  on  the  meridian  at  0  r.M.  in 
April. 

Hydrangea  (hi-drfln'jd'&},  genus  of  shrubs 
of  the  family  Sfhpifraffacem,  The  U.  S.  have 
three  (S.)  species  all  elegant  shrubs  in  cul* 
tivation — Uydran^ca  radiata,  arhoreaoen^t  and 
querdfuUa,  The  e<»?timon  hydrangea  of  the 
gret'uhou^c  IS  U.  hortcmia  ot  China.    It  la  f«* 
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markablu  for  tho  mutable  color  of  iU  lloweri. 
It  ro<iuiro8  |M>aty  earth  and  plenty  of  water, 
and   ia  very  hardy.     //.  thunberffii  furnishes 


(i\Kni;N  Hyukanuka. 

lt»av«»ti  which  an*  highly  priziMl  in  Japan  as  a 
8uhHtitut«»  f<»r  t«*a.  //.  haniculata^  of  China, 
in  tho  coinnioii  liurdy  ri|N'cii*8.  There  are  other 
Hpd'ies. 

Hy'drates,  oomimtinds  that  are  derived  from 
\vnt4»r,  or  that  aro  formed  by  direct  combina- 
tion with  water.  Water  cimsiats  of  hydrogen 
and  oxyp*n  in  tin*  proportions  represented  by 
the  formula  II,().  If  half  of  the  hydrogen  is 
replnotnl  by  8omething  else,  the  product  is 
euUtMl  a  hydrate  or  a  hydroxide.  A  simple  ez* 
ample  of  such  a  replacement  is  that  which 
takert  place  when  8o<lium  acta  on  water.  Hy- 
drop'n  i»  given  off,  and  a  compound  of  the 
formula  NaOH  Ia  formal,  i.e.,  half  the  hydro- 
gen i.H  replaced  by  fWMlium,  and  the  compound 
fornuHl  irt  calltHl  8<Mlium  hydrate  or  sodium  hy- 
droxide. Other  exnmplen  are  potassium  hy- 
<lrate.  KOIl;  cakium  hydrate,  Ca(OH)s,  or 
hlattnl  lime;  ferric  hydrate,  Fe(OH)a,  some- 
times calieil  hydra te<l  oxide  of  iron.  The  exam* 
pl(^  given  all  bi>l<mg  to  the  class  of  compounds 
known  as  bases,  which  conflict  of  a  metal  in 
mniliination  with  Imlrogen  and  oxygen.  Most 
aouls  are  also  hydrates  or  derivatives  of  wa- 
ter, but  tiiey  contain,  in  place  of  the  metal 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  bases,  a  group 
of  elements  one  of  which  is  generally  oxygen. 
Aloohnls  an*  hydrates  in  the  Mime  itense  as 
a<'i<U  and  bases,  and  they  resemble  the  metal- 
iir  Itases  in  their  chemical  conduct.  Some  sub- 
staiiri's  unite  with  water  directly  and  form 
wt-lldefnuMl  pHHlucts,  the  nature  of  which  is 
ii«it  uii<l<'rst<NMl.  The  numerouH  cas(*s  of  salta 
uitli  uatiT  of  crystalli/ation  furnish  illuatra- 
tinnn  of  tiiis  rln<^s  of  cM>m|Mmnds.  They  are 
boiiirtinies  culled  hy«!rates. 

Hydraulic  (hi  drA'llk)  En'gines,  engines  op- 
eratrtl  by  water  under  pressure.  The  uaual, 
and  grnerally  tin'  most  eligible,  mode  of  em- 
ploying watrr  pttwer  is  to  apply  it  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  wheel.    Occasionally,  however* 


it  mmy  be  more  advantageooa  to  use  it  aa  atetm 
is  ua«d,  aetinff  on  a  piston  in  a  cylinder.  This 
mode  of  appUcation  ia  eapecially  adapted  to 
the  eaae  of  a  amall  supply  of  water  having  a 
large  falL  Hydraulic  engines,  like  atetm  en- 
gines, mav  be  either  reeiprooating  or  rotary. 
Some  modiileatiooa  are  neeeasary  In  the  oon- 
struetion  of  the  parts,  to  aooommodate  them  to 
the  different  physical  properties  of  the  denser 
fluid.  The  feed  and  escape  pipes,  for  instance, 
must  be  larger  than  are  required  for  steam, 
and  should  Iwve  no  abrupt  angles.  Freer  pas- 
sages also  are  necessary;  the  ednction  or  escape 
valve  should  open  very  promptly  at  the  end  of 
the  atroke,  and  the  induction  or  feed  valve 
ahould  not  doee  until  the  atroke  is  quite  com- 
pleted—that is  to  sav,  the  Influx  should  cease 
and  the  efllux  should  oegin  exactly  at  the  same 
moment  The  simplicitv  and  neatness  of  hy* 
draulie  engines  render  them  preferable  to  al- 
most any  other  form  of  small  motor  wherever 
the  water  power  can  be  easily  secured;  but  In 
general  it  is  not  a  natural  hvdraulic  head  that 
IS  depended  on;  and  indeed  no  natural  head 
could  furnish,  in  machines  of  so  small  model 
as  those  employed  in  foundries,  anything  like 
the  large  nower  which  they  exert.  The  head 
is  established  In  an  aooiismlafor  of 
which  is  a  body  of  water  driven  into  a' 


voir  under  heavy  pressure  by  forcing  pumps 
worked  bjr  steam.  In  cities  in  which  the  water 
distribution  is  from  elevated  reservoirs,  and  in 
which  the  water  supply  is  sufBdently  abundant 
to  Justify  the  application  of  a  portion  of  It  to 
industrial  uses,  the  water  engine  Is  recommend- 
ed by  the  combined  advantages  of  simplicity, 
neatness,  compactness,  constant  readiness  for 
work,  perfect  safety, 
economy  while  work- 
ing, and  the  absolute 
cessation  of  expendi- 
ture during  interrup- 
tions. . 

Hydraulic,  or  Bra- 
(bri'mA)  Piesst 
machine  employed  for 
producing  great  pres- 
sures. The  action  of 
the  hydraulic  press  de- 
pends upon  the  princi- 
ple that  fluida  press 
equally  in  all  direc- 
tions. When  a  fluid  is 
conflned,  if  the  inten- 
sity of  pressure  in  one 
part  be  increased,  aa 
by  forcing  in  a  piaton, 
an  equal  increase  will 
be  produced  in  the  in- 
tensity of  pressure  in 
all  other  parts  and 
will  be  tranamitted  to 
a  larser  piaton  in- 
creased in  the  same 
proportion  In  which 
the  area  of  the  larger 
piaton  exceeda  that  of 
the  amaller. 

The   accompanving   Illustration 
main  features  of  this  msflhii     A  la 
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thick  and  strong  cylinder,  funeral) y  of  cast 
iron.  A  bromi  llange  aurrotind»  itn  mouth, 
resting  upon  masoury,  B  la  ilu^  ptunger,  with 
a  water-tight  packing  at  f.  It  carries  the  plat- 
form C,  on  which  ib  placed  the  body  to  be 
submitted  to  preaaure.  E,  a  very  strong  plate 
eonflned  by  the  uprights  D  D,  receives  and 
resists*  the  pressure  exerted  by  B.  F  is  a  shaft 
turupii  by  a  ht^lt  and  pulley,  which,  by  means 
of  an  eccentric,  works  the  plunger  G  of  the 
force  pump  I,  The  water  forced  into  the 
chambpr  inclosed  by  A,  by  means  of  the  force 
pump  G^  through  the  shaft  D,  caust's  the  shaft 
B  to  rise  a  distance  proportioned  by  the  quan- 
tity of  water  admitted  and  with  a  force  deter- 
minable by  the  ratio  between  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  B  and  thai  of  the  force 
pump. 

Hydraulic  R&m,  machine  for  raising  water 
by  employing  its  own  momentum,  acquired  by 
a  fall,  a  portion  of  the  water  only  being  raised* 
The  Accompanying  diagram  will  explain  its  ac- 
ticfflu  An  impulao  pipe,  H,  leads  from  a  cistern 
or  reservoir,  C.  The  lower  end  of  the  pipe 
turns  up  at  A,  where  there  is  a  large  valve 
opening  downward,  which  will  shut  only  when 
the  water  in  the  pipe  has  acquired  a  certain 
momentum.  When  it  shuts,  the  motion  of  the 
water  at  A  is  arrested,  but  l>etween  H  and  C  it 
ia  not,  because  the  valve  at  B,  opening  upward. 


allows  a  portion  to  ascend  into  the  chamber 
D.  When  the  impulse  is  t*xj>ended  the  valvp 
falls.  The  valve  A  also  falls,  when  the  water 
again  rushes  through  it*  until  ita  force  again 
shuts  it,  and  the  passage  of  water  into  the 
chamb€r  D  is  repeated^  until  it  finally  rises  to 
a  height  in  the  pipe  E  which  may  be  propor- 
tional to  the  impulse  of  the  water  in  the  feed 
pipe.  These  are  the  essential  features  of  the 
machine.  The  invention  of  the  hydraulic  ram 
is  aiK;ribed  to  the  elder  MontgolHer,  and  its  im- 
provements to  his  son.  The  principle,  however^ 
was  previously  employed  by  John  Whiteburat, 
of  Chcapside,  in  a  machine  constructed  by  him, 
1772.  In  place  of  the  automatic  valve  A  there 
was  a  stopcock  which  required  to  be  opened 
and  shut. 

Hydraulics^  the  science  of  water  flow.  By 
means  of  ita  laws,  which  are  partly  theoretical 
and  partly  experimental,  we  may  calculate  the 
flow  of  water  through  orifices,  pipes,  or  open 
ehannelst  and  study  the  pressure  exerted  by 
moving,  as  opposed  to  standing  water,  etc.  Con- 
sidered as  a  branch  of  engineering,  hydraulics 
deals  with  the  measurement^  control,  and  util- 
ization of  flowing  watex.    In  measuring  water 


flow,  the  hydraulic  engineer  is  aided  by  such 
laws  as  (1)  that  of  Torricelli,  imi,  stating 
that  the  velocity  of  water  issuing  from  an 
oriiice  in  a  vessers  side  equals  that  acquired 
by  a  body  falling  to  the  orifice  from  the  wat^r 
surface;  {2}  the  rule  that  a  water  jet  contracts 
^s  it  leaves  the  orifice,  making  its  actual  Jlow 
lam  than  the  theoretical  by  the  fact^jr  O.Gld; 
(3)  that  pretisure  in  a  pipe  is  leaseneil  wheii 
the  water  ia  in  flow,  and  may  even  become 
negative^  that  is,  from  without  inward.  Flow 
of  water  through  piping  ia  often  much  less 
than  the  theoretieiil  amount,  owing  to  contrac- 
tion at  the  entrance  and  to  the  friction  of  ths 
pipe  itself.  This  latter  incrcaaes  with  the 
length  of  the  pipe,  so  that  in  a  long  conduit 
the  *'  head  '*  may  be  entirely  lost.  When  the 
water,  instead  of  running  through  piping,  is 
conducted  by  means  of  an  open  channel*  the 
flow  ia  usually  meaaured  by  means  of  a  weir — 
a  rectangular  orifice  in  the  e<lge  of  a  dam. 
The  material  of  the  channel  affects  the  Uow; 
thus,  over  brick  or  ashlar,  water  runa  only 
seventy-seven  per  cent  as  amoothty  as  over  ce- 
ment or  planed  wood;  over  rubble,  fifty-eight 
per  cent;  over  earth,  forty  per  cent;  over 
gravel  or  vegetation,  thirty-three  i)cr  cent»  and 
in  very  rough  channels  only  twenty^-five  per 
cent  as  smoothly. 

Direction  of  flow  by  orifices,  pipes,  or  chan- 
nels may  be  said  to  be  the  most  eiementary 
form  of  control.  The  %*elocity  may  be  varied 
by  introducing  obstructions,  which,  when  thev 
close  the  channel  entirely,  stop  the  flow.  Such 
are  gates  in  open  channels  and  the  various 
kinds  of  valves  in  pipes.  A  familiar  form  of 
automatic  control  is  the  ball  valve,  in  which 
an  empty  aheet-metal  ball  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  wat€*r  in  a  tank  is  connected  with 
mechanism  that  shuts  oflf  the  flow  when  the 
surface  reaches  the  desired  height.  The  utili- 
ization  of  hydraulic  laws  and  devicea  appears 
in  all  cases  where  water  is  to  be  us«d.  either 
in  itself  or  to  operate  machinery  by  its  weight, 
or  to  effect  something  by  the  force  of  its  im* 
pact,  as  in  hydrjiulic  raining.  Hydraulic  lawa 
govern  the  arrangement  of  plumbing  in  a 
house,  of  water  motors  of  all  sizes  from  the 
great  Niagara  turbines  to  the  small  house 
motor  for  driving  a  sewing  machine,  and  of 
channels  for  carrying  w^ater,  whether  natural, 
as  in  river  improvement,  or  whether  artificial, 
as  in  canals  for  navigation  or  for  irrigation. 
See  Enginkebino;    Hydbostatics;   Watkb. 

HydrocarTjons,  compounds  consisting  of  tho 
elements  carlK>n  antl  hydrogen.  They  occur 
widely  distributed  and  in  immense  quftiititiea 
in  nature,  as  in  petroleum,  in  the  giisi^s  that 
issue  from  the  earth  in  coal  mines  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  |ietroleum  wells,  in  many  es- 
sential oils,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  caoutchouc, 
etc.  The  principal  method  of  obtaining  the 
hydrocarbons  on  the  large  scale  is  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  organic  substances. 
Coal  tar,  which  is  a  by-product  in  the  manu- 
facture of  illuminating  gas,  contains  a  numh«r 
of  very  valuable  hydrocarlnmH,  which  are  Bep«- 
rated  and  purifier! ,  and  find  extensive  applica- 
tion in  chemical  industries.  AlwHit  2tJ0  hydro* 
carbons  are  known,  belonging  to  about  a  dozen 
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classes  or  series.  The  simplest  hydroearbon 
known,  as  far  as  composition  is  eonoemed,  is 
marsh  gas,  or  methane. 

Hydrochlo'ric  Ac'id,  called  also  Chloihtdiic 
Acid  and  Mueiatic  Acid,  and  anciently  '*  spir- 
it of  salt."  gas  whicli  escapes  when  common 
salt  (sodium  chloride)  is  treated  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  In  the  manufacture  of  sodium 
carbonate,  salt  is  treated  with  sulphuric  add, 
by  which  it  is  converted  into  sodium  sulphate. 
In  this  stage  of  the  process  hydrochloric  acid 
is  formed  in  largo  quantity.  The  waste  gasea 
are  made  to  pass  through  towers  filled  with 
bricks  so  arranged  as  to  present  a  maximum  of 
surface,  over  which  water  is  kept  constantly 
passing.  The  gas  dissolves  in  the  water  and 
the  8«»lution  thus  obtained  is  commercial  hy- 
drochloric or  muriatic  acid.  The  pure  acid  la 
made  by  passing  the  pure  gas  into  distilled 
water.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  colorless  and 
tranH parent.  In  contact  with  air  it  forms 
clouds,  owing  to  its  great  power  of  combining 
with  wat4>r.  It  has  a  sharp,  penetrating  smell 
and  taste,  and  when  inhaled  causes  suffocation. 
The  gas  do4*H  not  bum.  nor  does  it  support 
comhuMtion.  Hydrochloric  acid  finds  extensive 
applications  in  the  laboratory  and  the  arts, 
esp4H:iallv  as  a  source  of  chlorine  in  bleaching. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  secreted  by  the  cells  lining 
the  stomach,  and  has  an  important  function  in 
digestion. 

Hydrocyanic  (hldrA-sI-ftnlk)  Add»  or  PnW- 
sic  Acid,  a  most  deadly  poison  to  both  animals 
and  plants.  In  the  undiluted  state  it  is  one  of 
the  moMt  active  destroyers  of  life  known,  a 
single  drop  put  on  the  tongue  killing  a  large 
dog  in  a  few  s«>conds,  and  death  being  even 
caumnl  by  breathing  its  fumes.  Even  the  me- 
dicinal pre|>aration.  a  dilute  aqueous  solution 
containing  two  |mt  c<*nt  of  the  pure  acid,  is  a 
violent  {MtiMon,  and  muHt  be  used  cautiously. 
MtHlicinuIly  the  dilute  acid  is  uiieful  to  arrest 
nauMMi  and  vomiting,  allay  cough,  and,  locally 
applitnl,  to  relieve  irritation  and  itching  of  the 
skin. 

Hydrodynam'ic    En'gines.      See    Htdiauuc 

E.MilNKS. 

Hydrofiuor'ic  Ac'id.    See  Fluoune. 

Hy'drogen,  one  of  the  elements,  a  gas,  bar- 
ing neither  color,  taiit«»,  nor  odor.  It  was 
known  near  the  close*  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. And  wuM  term«*d  inflammable  air  from 
itrt  burning  with  a  flame:  it  was  also  called 
phlogiston,  from  the  supposition  of  its  being 
the  matter  of  hent.  Its  real  nature  was  first 
<ieHorilMMl  by  Cnvendifih,  I7(U{.  Many  authori- 
tien  iiHAert  that  hydrogen  is  never  found  free 
in  nature  on  the  earth.  It  certainly  exists, 
h(»wever.  in  volcanic  gases.  CSrsham  found  it, 
in  the  i»«>niiition  he  calle«l  **  occlusion."  in  the 
iron  of  at'Titlitt^.  I>e  fandolle  made  the  state- 
ment that  (*t'rtain  fungi  evolve  free  hydrogen 
night  and  day.  The  ttiNi'troMcofN*  detects  hydro- 
gen in  the  chromoHphere  of  the  sun  and  in 
many  other  HtarM;  also  in  certain  nebula. 
Water  contains  one  ninth  of  its  weight,  or 
11.11  |N*r  C4*nt.  of  hydrogen.  Hydro^pen  occurs 
sIho  in  nature  in  ctmibination  with  nitrogen,  as 


ammonia;  with  carbon,  as  marsh  gas,  the  ehlef 
oonstituent  of  the  gas  cf  gas  wells  and  of  the 
fire  damp  of  coal  mines,  whieh,  of  all  known 
eompouada,  is  the  richest  in  hydrogen,  eontain- 
ing  one  fourth  of  its  weight,  or  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  water.  It  also  oontalns  twiee 
its  own  volume  of  hydrogen.  Hydrogen  ooenra 
with  carbon  also  as  petrolenm  and  paraffin; 
and  as  an  essential  oonatitnent  of  most  of  the 
solid  tissue  of  organic  beings,  both  animal  and 
vegetable;  and  therefore  of  all  mineral  sob- 
stances  of  organic  origin.  In  Tolcanie  gasea  it 
oeeurs  aa  muriatic  acid  gas;  also  aa  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  under  mmnj  eireumataneea. 
Hydrogen  gas  may  be  obUined  from  water 
by  many  methods.  The  method  of  Paraeeiaua, 
with  iron  (or  sine,  which  is  oftener  now  used) 
and  a  dilute  aeid,  generally  either  Mlphurie 
or  muriatic  acid,  is  the  most  oonmon  method, 
but  yields  generally  an  impure  hydrogen,  eon- 
taminated  by  the  impurities  of  the  metal  and 
acid  used.  It  is  also  obUined  ^  eleetrolyaia 
of  water  containing  in  solution  i 


whieh  increases  its  conducting  iMwer  f6r  tha 
▼oltaie  current  Pure  hydrogen  is  then  evolved 
from  the  eathode  or  negative  electrode.  When 
freshly  evolved  or  in  its  **  naaeent  **  state  hy- 
droffen  bas  more  active  powers  of  oonbinatioB 
with  other  elements.  Hydrogen  is  also  a  prod- 
uct of  the  destrucUve  dUtillation,  at  Inean- 
descent  beata,  of  all  organic  subetaneca.  Thus 
common  coal  gas  contains  forty  per  eent  or 
more  of  thU  gas.  Hydrogen  is  tlie  lightaat 
known  gaa,  and,  therefore,  the  leaat  dense  of 
all  know9  substancea.  Air  being  1,  ita  densitj 
is  0.06f»S,  but  water  being  1,  iU  density  is  only 
0.0000S974.  Hydrogen  when  snbJeciBd  to  a 
temperature  lower  than  —840*  ia  eonvertad 
into  the  liquid  form,  and  it  baa  been  fomd 
possible,  bv  hastening  the  evaporation  of  thia 
liquid,  to  lower  the  temperature  sufficiently  to 
produce  congelation.  The  tenuity  of  hydrogi 
gas  gives  it  a  great  penetrative  or  rapid  difiu- 
ire  power;  many  solid  metab  are  readily 
penetrated  or  permeated  through  their  porea, 
iron  being  one  of  these. 

Hydrogen,  in  Its  tendency  to  oomblBe  direct- 
ly under  normal  pressures  and  tenperatarea 
with  other  elements,  is  almost  as  paaaive  and 
inert  as  nitrogen;  the  only  element  toward 
which  it  manifests  much  activity  being  chlo- 
rine. With  this  it  does  not  oombine  spon- 
taneously in  the  dark,  but  light  eausea  an 
immediate  combination  to  form  hydroehlorie- 
acid  gas;  and  direct  sunshine  will  even  set  np 
rapid  and  explosive  combustion.  When  mixed 
with  oxygen  or  air  no  combination  takes  place 
spontaneouslv,  but  contact  with  certain  metals 
a  condensation  and  combination,  to  form 
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water,  on  the  surfaces  of  such  metala,  develop- 
ing heat;  which  may  eaaily  be  so  managed  aa 
to  raise  the  metal  to  incaadesesnee,  and  thus 
cause  the  gaseous  mixture  to  kindle  thrmigii- 
out,  with  explosion  if  confined.  ThIa  plunonn 
non  furnishes  the  principle  of  what  la  known 
ss  Dfibereiner's  **  hydrogen  lamp.^  At  tem- 
peratures higher  than  normal,  aydn^gsn  will 
oombine  with  some  other  elsmentap  aa  with  ■«!- 
phur  at  the  boiling  point  of  tha  latter,  to  form 
Jttlphnreled  JgrdrogM,  and  witli  ' 
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iodine*  at  a  red  Iieiit,  to  form  the  corre«pond- 
ing  hydraoide,  Evpii  with  narlMjn^  at  the  in- 
tense tomperalure  oi  the  voU4ue  iirc,  a  leutieney 
to  direct  comhi nation  wn«  devidojied^  one  prml 
ilct  being  neetylene  f»iis,  llyUro^en  combiner* 
with  nitrogen  to  farm  tirttniunia,  and  witli  car- 
bon forms  tJie  impurtant  neries  of  compoiindfl 
known  as  liydrncariK>ris,  tu  which  a  jet  of 
hydrogen,  mixed  with  air,  is  forced  a*?ainBt  a 
mass  of  spongy  platinum,  whieli  becomeii  red 
hot  and  kindtes  the  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  Petox'i^e,  called  ulao  Btoxide, 
Bi-xoxjbK,  Dioxide,  Deutoxide  of  IIydbooen, 
and  OxYuE.\ATKi>  Water,  di»eovered,  1H18, 
by  Tlieriard,  lie  ft  mud,  when  peroxide  of 
btirium  wa^*  adch*d  in  the  cold  to  dilute  hydro- 
clilnric  acid,  inateati  of  decomposition,  such  na 
niiti;ht  hmvt?  been  antieifuited  a  new  compound 
wad  formed,  contain inj^  twice  as  much  oxyfien 
as  water.  lie  limilly  obtained  the  hydroj^fii 
peroxide  almortt  free  from  exccgH  of  water. 
The  resultinji;  proihiet  if*  trjiOHparent  and  enl- 
orless,  with  a  dem*ily  =  L4ri'i,  nearly  half  as 
high  again  na  water;  not  frw*i?ing  at  22*  !'\ 
l>elow  »ero;  taatefi  like  tartar  emetic;  and 
makes  itching  soreu  on  the  Bkin.  It  breakti 
»p  spontaneously  at  ordinary  temperature!^ 
into  water  and  frt»e  oxygen  when  pure,  but 
the  presence  of  acids  makes  it  more  stable,  and 
that  of  alkalies  less  so.  Cold  preserves  it.  By 
suddenly  heating  it  to  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water  oxygen  is  evolved  with  explosive  ra- 
pidity* Mere  contact  with  certain  sulistanees, 
«i8  chnreoal,  some  metals,  and  some  oxides,  acts 
Up  violent  deenmpositioni  often  with  strong 
evolution  of  heat.  On  many  subatancea  it  acta 
as  a  powerful  oxidizer,  converting  them  into 
their  highe^^t  oxides.  On  the  other  hand,  on 
another  class  uf  subs^tancea  this  peculiar  com- 
pound actual ly  fjpcrates  iis  a  powerful  reducer; 
oxygen  Irt^ing  evolved  simnltanetmsly  frtmi  the 
oxide  operated  on  and  from  the  peroxide  of 
hydrojjfen   itself. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  bleaches  indigo  and  de- 
composes iodide  of  potiissium,  with  Hberalion 
of  iodine.  It  can  be  used  for  restoring  paint 
ings  which  have  become  dim  through  the  con- 
verHion  of  the  white  lead  carbonate  used  in 
the  pigments  to  black  sulphide  of  lead.  The 
hiUer  is  converttni  by  it  into  white  lead  sul- 
phrtie.  It  is  used  for  bleaching  human  hair, 
ostrich  feathers,  bones,  ivory,  silk,  wood,  cot- 
ton, etc.  It  is  valuable  in  medicine,  as  it 
destroys  organic  poinons  and  disease  germs. 
Ivein^  esp<'eially  useful  in  diphtheria  and  all 
forms  of  ulcers  and  suppuration. 

Hydrog'rapby,  science  which,  by  repreaenta- 
tion  (d  the  figure  of  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
und  its  tributaries,  by  means  of  soundingB,  by 
observations  of  tides  and  currents,  and  by  in- 
veBtigations  of  the  winds  and  their  action  and 
of  the  law  of  storms,  aims  to  diminish  the  risk 
attending  the  navigation  of  dangerous  waters, 
The  results  of  these  investigations  are  shown 
on  charts,  which  give  the  outlines  of  the  coasts 
and  harbors,  the  depths  of  water  in  the  naviga- 
ble channels,  the  rocks  and  shoals  with  the 
soundings  on  them,  and  various  tidal  and 
magnetic   information.     In   the  courae  of  the 
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invefltigationa  BiTecimena  of  the  bottom  arc  also 
obtained  by  apparatus  attached  to  the  sound- 
ing lead ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  wut<rr  in 
fretjuentiy  taken  as  an  additional  guide  to  de- 
termine the  mariner's  position. 

By  far  tlie  greaU^r  part  of  the  hydrographic 
work  that  is  going  on  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  ntival  authorities  of  the  various  maritime 
nations.  The  hydrographic  oflice  of  the  Navy 
Department  of  the  U.  ,S.  ineludea  within  ita 
jurisdiction  the  cartographic,  hydrographic, 
and  marine  nietcorologic  publications  of  the 
U.  S.  relating  to  the  oceans  and  to  foreign 
coast.*<i  the  execution  of  the  marine  surveyt 
which  the  Navy  Dej^artmcnt  is  authorized  by 
Congress  to  undertake;  the  receiving  and  tak* 
ing  charge  of  the  results  of  aurveys  and  of  all 
remark  books  and  hydrographic  information 
from  all  nautical  sources,  home  or  foreign; 
and  tlie  com  pi  bit  ion  and  publicjition  of  such 
information  in  the  form  of  charts  and  noticea 
to  mariners,  llyilrograpbic  work  forms  an  ap- 
propriate part  of  the  duties  of  naval  vmaela 
in  time  of  j^eace.  Each  of  the  principal  tnari- 
time  nations  has  one  or  more  naval  x^ef^sela  ex- 
pressly fitted  up  ami  delaibnl  for  this  aort  of 
work,  and  every  vesMcl  in  commission  has  or- 
ders  to  take  advantage  of  ever}'  possible  op- 
portunity to  verify  and  correct  it*^  charta  and 
sailing  directions.  In  addition  to  such  mivil 
vessels,  work  is  done  by  the  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels  of  the  U.  8.  Coast  and  GetMletie 
Survey,  as  well  as  the  steamer  AthatroftH^  be- 
longing  to  the  U,  S.  Commission  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries,  which  are  otlieeretl  and  mauneii  by 
the  navy»  although  not  under  the  naval  admin- 
istration. 

Hydroi'dea,  lowest  order  of  acalephs  or  jelly 

fishes,  including  two  distinct  forms,  one  re- 
sembling polyps,  the  other  like  the  jelly  lisbes, 
there  being  every  possible  gradation  between 
the  two.     The  common  green  hydra  of  fresh 
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water  iUyilva  viridin)  ia  easily  scnm  by  the 
naked  eye;  the  ImmI}'  is  a  cylindrical  tube,  with 
thread  cells,  and  a  green  cohiring  mutt<*T;  at 
the  base  ia  a  dlsklike  sucker  for  its  attach- 
ment to  foreif^n  biHlies;  it  it^  usually  suspended 
head  downward,  from  some  aquatic  plant.  The 
mouth  is  at  the  opposite  end,  surrounded  by 
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ftve  Ui  tifte4*n  very  contractile  tentacles,  armed 
witli  lamto  cells,  hollow,  and  communicating 
with  the  general  and  stomachal  carity  of  the 
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a.  Point  uf  atUchment.    6.  Hud.     m.  Mouth  ot  paraot 
hydnu    i.  Tentaclw. 

iMxly;  by  tht'se  they  obtain  their  food,  which 
oonMirtts  of  minute  aquatic  animals.  There  are 
no  internal  organs  of  any  kind,  and  they  are 
th<*roforc  very  little  higher  than  the  protoioa. 

Hydrom'eter,  Areom'eter,  or  OraTijn'eter,  an 

inHtrum<*nt  primarily  for  determining  the 
RINX'itic  gravity  of  liquids.  It  consists  of  three 
pnrtM:  (1)  a  graduated  stem  of 
uniform  diameter  and  cross  section; 

a  (2)  a  bulb;   (3)  a  counterpoise  or 

__  ballast.     On  being  placed  in  a  liq- 

uid it  Rinkrt  until  a  certain  point 
on  tho  tMMilo  is  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  and  from  the 
reading  of  the  scale  at  that  point 
the  Hpeoitic  gravity  of  the  liquid  is 
either  aHoertaine<i  directly  or  bv  a 
simple  calculation.  The  principle 
of  the  hydrometi^r  is  that  of  the 
law  of  floating  Ixxlies — ii>.,  that 
wh«>n  a  IxmIj^'  floats  the  weight  of 
.-^m  the  bulk  of  liqui<l  displaced  is  equiv- 

^  alent    to    the    weight   of    the    body 

M    K        floattnl.    The  bulb  is  put  on  in  or- 
m     ^k      (ler  that  the  instrument  mav  float, 
I      Ht    and  the  count«*rpoise  or  ballast  in- 
M     V      Mures  itM  floating  in  an  upright  posi- 
^  M       tion.     The  stem  is  of  small  diam- 
y^        eter,  in  order  that  small  diflferenoes 
W   s      of  H{MHMflo  gravitieM  in  liquids  may 
J^^  show  eonsiderablo  differences  on  the 


Hydrophol>ia,  or  Rabies  (rftHiI-ta), 
ariite  (lirMNiHi'  of  warm-bloo<le<i  ani- 
malrt  cl(>{N>ndent  uiM>n  a  sp«H!iflc  virus 
and  eommunicaUHl  by  inoculation 
l)ogH  are  e8|>eoially  liable  to  it  at 
.ill  waMOHM  of  the  year,  not  merely  in  hot 
\MMitlier.  The  iiaturt>  of  the  |N>is4m  is  un- 
km)wn,  hut  it  si-rmK  tt)  Ih'  containecl  chiefly  in 
the    nervoUM    HyHt^'ui    and   some  of   the   secre* 


llTiiKoy- 


t<>   man. 


lions,  M  the  tallTn.  Two  enrW  signs  of  rablcn 
in  the  dog  are  a  peoaliar  delirium,  causing  the 
animal  to  anap  at  imaginary  objects,  and  a  re- 
markable alteration  In  its  voice,  the  bark 
ending  abruptly  and  singularly  in  a  high  howL 
Sometimes  it  will  utter  a  hoarse  inward  bark, 
rising  slightly  in  tone  at  the  elose.  Oonunon 
symptoms  are  squintings  and  twitehlngs  of  the 
face.  In  a  dav  or  two  the  animal  Mgins  to 
lose  control  of  its  musdea,  and  ezperienees 
diiBciUtv  in  eating;  and  drinkinir.  In  the  early 
stages  frothv  saliva  is  seen  dripping  from  its 
iaws,  but  this  soon  lessens  in  quantity  and 
becomes  thick,  and  adheres  to  tne  eomer  of 
the  mouth  and  causes  intense  desire  to  drink. 
The  progress  of  eanine  rabies  is  rapid,  and  ite 
termination  almost  always  fataL  Its  duration 
rarely  exeeeds  from  four  to  six  days. 

After  the  bite  there  is  an  ineubation  period 
which  in  man  varies  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months  and  even  longer.  Then  the  patient 
feels  a  tingling  sensation  about  the  bite  with 
pain  or  numbness.  He  grows  irritable,  with  a 
sense  of  impending  danger.  He  has  diffleulty 
in  swallowing,  and  a  bright  light  or  knid  noise 
distresses  him.  Then  folkms  a  stage  of  ex- 
citement, in  which  there  are  spasms.  A^y 
attempt  to  take  water  causes  a  painful  spasm 
of  the  throat.  Between  attaeks  the  patient  is 
quiet  and  his  mind  clear.  As  the  paralytle 
stage  comes  on  the  patient  becomes  quiet,  qb- 
consciousness  supervenes,  and  death  ooeurs  bf 
syncope.  When  once  established  the  disease  la 
hopelessly  incurable,  so  that  all  persons  bitten 
by  suspected  animals  should  immediately  sub- 
ject themselves  to  the  preventive  inoculation 
devised  by  Pasteur. 

This  is  based  on  the  faet  that  the  medulla 
and  spinal  eord  of  a  rabid  animal  hung  in  a 
dry  sterilized  atmosphere  (as  in  a  proteeted 
Jar)  for  ten  days  kises  its  rirulenee,  while 
those  exposed  for  shorter  lengths  of  time  loae 
it  in  proportion  to  such  time.  Emulsions  or 
extracts  are  accordingly  made  from  cords  ex- 
poeed  for  one,  two,  three,  or  more  days,  up  to 
ten.  If,  now,  an  animal  is  inoculated  with  an 
emulsion  from  a  harmless  cord  he  can  next  day 
receive  an  injection  from  a  cord  nine  days  old, 
on  the  next  day  from  one  eight  days  old,  ete., 
until  on  the  tenth  day  an  injection  prepared 
from  the  fresh  eord  of  an  animal  Just  dead 
from  rabies  produces  no  effect.  In  other  words* 
an  artificial  immunity  has  been  conferred. 
This  principle  is  applied  to  human  beings 
with  great  success.  In  1903,  of  1,103  persona 
treaUMi,  only  two  died.  Failure  has  been  for 
the  most  part  due  to  delay  in  submitting  to 
the  treatment  promptly  enough,  or  at  Mast 
eight  or  nine  davs  before  the  first  sign  of 
the  disease.  Rabbita  are  the  experimental  anI* 
maU  most  commonly  used  for  keeping  np  a 
supply  of  rims,  and  the  disease  is  inoeulated 
by  trephining  and  inserting  the  vims  under 
the  brain  covering.  A  false  form  of  rabioa 
(pseudo-hydrophobia)  occurs  in  nerrous  and 
hyst4*rical  people  who  have  been  bitten  by  soma 
animal.  They  reproduce  manjr  of  the  symp- 
toms of  true  hvdrophobia,  and  are  very  eaM>- 
tional.  Cure,  however,  follows  proper  treat- 
ment.    In   England   the   order   muisling   all 
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dogs  has  been  followed  by  a  complete  diaap- 
pearatice  of  the*  dismiHe. 

Hydrostat'ics,  science  which  treats  of  the 
mechanical  pnifierties  of  fluids  in  a  state  of 
rest,  the  Bcience  of  hydraulics  treating  of 
the  laws  of  the  flow  of  fluids.  A  fluid  is  a 
body  which  offers  no  re^iBtanee  to  a  change  of 
form.  Fluid<3  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  elastic 
fluids,  Tvhicli  may  he  compressed  to  any  extent 
by  a  aufficieut  force,  recovering  their  original 
vuhime  on  thi?  withdrawal  of  the  force;  (2) 
liquids  which,  thongh  strictly  speaking,  admit- 
ting of  slight  compression,  are  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  to  be  regarded  as  incompressible. 
In  the  present  treatment  of  hydrostatics,  water 
is  considered  as  the  represt!ntative  of  the  vari- 
ous liquids^  because  what  is  true  of  it  is  suh- 
fltantially  true  of  any  other  liquid.  Water  is 
slightly  Vimpresflible.  Up  to  a  pressure  of 
aijctyfive  iitninHphcres  the  compression  is  pro- 
portional to  the  pressure,  and  its  volume  is 
diminished  alw^ut  nnfAini  ^J  "-  preBsnre  of  one 
atmosphere,  or  14,7  lb.  per  sq/  in.,  by  which 
the  volume  of  air  would  be  reduced  one  half. 
Water  is  expansible  by  heat.  Its  exact  weight 
per  cubic  foot  depends  on  its  temperature. 
For  ordinary  temperatures,  and  for  calcula- 
tions not  requiring  great  exactness,  the  weight 
of  water  may  be  taken  at  fl2i  lbs.,  or  1,000  oz. 
per  cu.  ft  Water  expands  about  tV  *>^  *ts  vol- 
ume  in   freezing.      1   cu«  ft,   ice  =  57.5   lb. 

In  consequence  of  the  mobility  of  the  parti- 
cles of  a  liquid  over  each  other,  they  yield  to 
the  force  of  gravity,  and  therefore  when  at 
rest  pre«ent  a  level  surface;  and  for  the  same 
reason  each  particle*  and  therefore  each  por- 
tion of  the  liquid,  must  exert  and  receive  equal 
preaaurea  in  all  diri^ctinns.  If  a  veaael  with  a 
horizontal  bottom  be  filled  with  water  to  a 
depth  of  a  foot,  every  square  foot  of  its  bottom 
will  sustain  a  pressure  of  62,37  lbs.;  every 
square  inch  will  sustain  a  pressure  of  62.37  ^ 
144^0.433  lbs.  This  pressure  is  due  to  the 
weight  of  the  water.  If  an  additional  pressure 
be  applied  to  the  surface,  the  pressure  at  any 
fM)int  within  the  veswel  will  he  increased  by 
the  same  number  of  pounds  per  square  inch, 
Ruch  an  additional  preHsure  h  always  present, 
consisting  in  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  in  its  ordinary  state,  at  heights  not  far 
above  the  sea  level,  exA*rts  a  pressure  of  14.7 
lbs.  per  sqtiare  inch.  Thus  the  absolute  pres- 
sure at  any  point  within  a  vessel  is  that  due 
to  the  superincumbent  water,  increased  by  14,7 
lbs,  per  square  inch. 

These  considerations  apply  to  vessels  having 
free  communication  with  the  atmosphere.  The 
pressure  in  ct)n lined  vessels  dependa  on  other 
conditions.  In  a  steam  boiler,  for  instance,  the 
pressure  depends  on  the  tension  of  the  steam » 
and  this,  again,  on  the  tem|>erature.  It  is 
often  convenient  to  reduce  such  preatiures  to  an 
equivalent  head  of  water  by  dividing  the  pres- 
sure in  pounds  per  square  inch  by  2.3.  To  find 
the  pressure  on  a  horiz«mtal  immersed  surface 
multiply  the  area  of  the  surface  by  the  pres- 
sure due  the  head.  Thus  the  pressure  on  a 
horixontal  area  100  sq.  in.  in  extent  lying  10 
ft,  below  the  surface  of  the  water  is  100  X 
lU  X  0.433  ^  433    lbs.      When   the  given  sur- 


face 18  vertical  or  inclined,  however,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  so  simple,  the  bead  being  different 
on  different  parts  of  the  surface;  and  when  tb« 
surface  is  bounded  by  curved  lines.  ♦^'*'  "•^•rft- 
tion  becomes  very  complicated.    In  .^ 

pressures  on  curved   surfaces,  the   <  ^  -<i 

ally  is  to  find  the  resultant  pressure,  or  that 
with  which  the  fluid  tends  to  give  motion  to 
the  surface^  or  to  resist  its  motion  in  some 
particular  direction,  usually  borii&ontal  or  ver- 
tical. The  pressure  acting  on  a  curved  stirlaoe 
in  any  given  horizontal  direction  is  the  same 
as  would  be  exerted  on  the  projection  of  the 
surface  on  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
given  direction.  The  pressure  on  a  curved  sur- 
face in  a  vertical  direction  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  mass  of  water  lying  vertically 
above  the  surface. 

The  upward  pressure  on  an  immersed  solid 
tends  to  raist?  it;  the  downward  pressure  tends 
U*  sink  it.  This  latter  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  maiis  of  water  lying  vertically  above  the 
upper  surface.  The  excess  of  the  upward  over 
the  downward  pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  mass  of  water  displaced  by  the  soTtd. 
If  the  weight  of  the  solid  is  less  than  this» 
it  floats;  if  greater,  it  sinks.  In  either  case 
the  weight  lost  by  the  body  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  mass  of  water  displaced  by  it*  This 
property  is  employed  in  determining  the  rela- 
tion between  the  weight  and  volume  of  S4>li4 
bodies.  When  a  solid  floats  in  water,  it  takes 
a  position  such  that  its  center  of  gravi^  is  in 
the  same  vertical  line  with  the  center  of  grar- 
ity  of  the  fluid  displaced  by  it.  This  position 
is  called  a  position  of  rest  or  equilibrium. 
Most  floating  bodies  have  more  than  one  f>osi* 
tiou  of  rest,  A  position  of  rest  is  said  to  he 
stable  when  the  body  tends  to  return  to  it  on 
being  tilted  or  inclined;  unstable,  when  it  tends 
to  rotate  into  another  position.  The  theory  of 
the  stability  of  floating  bodies  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  in  shipbuilding. 

From  the  principle  of  etjuilibrium  of  fluids, 
that  the  surface  of  the  liquid  at  rest  must 
be  a  level  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force  of  gravity,  it  folh>w8  that 
when  two  or  more  forces  act  on  a  liquid  lo 
change  the  position  of  its  surface,  the  resultant 
of  these  forces  will  be  f>erpendicular  to  the 
surface.  Therefore,  if  a  cylindrical  or  conieat 
vessel  containing  a  liquid  is  rotated  on  its 
axis,  all  the  particloa  on  the  surface  will  be 
acted  on  by  two  forces,  that  of  gravity,  in  a 
vertical  direction,  and  the  centrifug)*!  foroew 
which  is  horizontal,  and  varies  in  intensity 
with  the  distance  of  the  particles  from  the 
axis  or  center  of  motion.  The  surface  of  the 
liquid  will  therefore  be  depressed  in  the  middle, 
and  form  a  parabola.    See  Hydiiaulics, 

Hydrostatic  Press.    See  Hydraulic  Pbkss. 

Hydrother'apy,  use  of  water  tn  the  treat- 
ment of  disease;  has  been  used  in  the  e«nse 
of  a  B<;hool  of  medicine,  and  some  practition* 
ers  limit  their  practice  to  hydrotherapetitles* 
Though  methods  of  water  cure  are  as  old  ae 
the  history  of  medicine,  no  systematic  attempt 
was  made  to  introduce  bathing  or  other  forms 
of    hydrotherapy    into    general    practice    ittltil 
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the  close  of  the  eighteenth  eentnry,  when 
Wright  and  Currie  and  Jackson  advocated 
bathing  in  fevers;  but  the  treatment  fell  into 
disuse,  and  was  not  revived  and  set  on  a  last- 
ing basis  until  it  was  advocated  by  an  ignorant 
person.  Vincent  Priessnitz,  a  small  farmer  of 
Graefenberg,  8i1esia,  had  experienced  the  bene- 
fit of  cold  affusions  in  the  case  of  a  sprain, 
and  was  led  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  water 
curing  in  all  kinds  of  acute  and  chronic  dis- 
eases, and  established  the  noted  insUtaUon  at 
Gracfenberg,  1839. 

Priessnitz  introduced  a  number  of  modifica- 
tions of  the  simple  bath,  such  as  the  pack,  in 
which  the  patient  is  wrapped  in  a  sheet  satu- 
rated with  water;  the  partial  baths,  as  foot 
l>ath  and  hip  or  sitz  bath;  the  rubbing  with 
a  wet  sheet,  and  others.  He  also  directed  the 
abundant  internal  use  of  water,  believing  that 
disease  depends  on  an  acrid  humor  which  might 
in  this  manner  be  eliminated.  Naturally,  inth 
this  treatment  and  the  active  exercise  and  re- 
stricted diet  entailed,  many  persona  were 
cured,  but  others  were  as  distinctly  injured. 
Numerous  hydropathic  establishments  spranjj 
up  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  in  the  U.  8.,  and  the  treatment  was 
in  some  cases  carried  to  the  ridiculous  Hmita 
of  the  grossest  quackery.  Finally,  a  few  In- 
stitutions were  placed  under  the  care  of  edu- 
cated physicians,  and  the  effects  of  water  on 
the  human  system  were  studied  scientifically. 
Hydrotherapy  is  now  regarded  as  a  well- 
grounded  branch  of  treatment. 

The  free  drinking  of  watiT  aids  in  carnring 
off  effete  matt4*rs  through  the  skin  and  kidney, 
and  is  of  great  value  in  gout,  Bright*s  disease, 
etc.  Hut  wHt(*r  should  not  be  drunk  at  such 
times  or  in  such  quantities  as  to  dilute  the  gas- 
tric juices  and  interfere  with  digestion.  Water 
should  be  taken  lM*twiH*n  meals,  in  moderate 
quuntiticH.  frtniucntly  re|)eatiHl,  rather  than  in 
copit>UM  draughts,  and  should  not  be  extreme  in 
teni|HTature. 

Hye'na,  digit  igrado  carnivorous  mammal, 
most  nunierouH  in  Africa,  but  found  also  in 
S.  and  middle  Asia,  whore  the  genus  has  prob- 
ably sprt^ad  while  following  the  track  of  armies 
and  caravans.  The  disposition  of  the  hyena  Is 
tierct*  and  cowardly,  and  its  habits  are  revolt- 
ing; it  iM  able  to  withfttand  any  temperatures 
and  privatioHH,  revflH  in  the  foulest  air,  and 
gorges  on  the  filthiest  substances  when  livinff 
prey  fails;  of  |K)Worfu1  form,  thick  skin,  and 
strong  jaws  and  t4H*th,  the  bands  of  hyenas 
fear  not  the  Hon  and  tiger,  and  will  attack 
even  man  in  the  night  time.  The  feet  are  all 
four  UmhI,  with  strong  nonretractile  claws 
fitted  for  digging.  Tlie  prevailing  color  is  an 
IK* I) rev  gray,  with  dark  Mtrii>es  or  spots.  Its 
<Nlor  iH  dittgiiMting,  and  its  voice,  heard  at 
night,  roHomblt^  a  horrible  laugh.  The  hyena 
in  among  niiuiiniali«  what  the  vulture  is  among 
binU.  the  Hoavriijf^T  of  the  wilderness,  the 
W(mm1m.  and  the  nbore,  and  uneful  in  this  way 
in  di.H|Nt?«ing  of  rarcattm^H  which  otherwise 
Would  {M>llut«>  the  air.  Thre«*  living  species 
an*  known:  two  of  thene  are  from  S.  Africa — 
t  ir.,  tli«'  brown  hyiMia,  with  the  fur  clouded 
and    rather    long,    and    legs   of    nearly   equal 


length;   and  the  qiotted   hyena,  haTing 
hinder   legs   ahort     The   atriped   or   ' 


the 


of  health,  a  daiMliter  of 


in  Greek  my- 

xiAUt  of 

a  Virfia  in 


hyena  rangea  over  Africa  and  8.  Aaia.     No 
speeiea  of  hyena,  reoeiit  or  foaail,  ia  yet 
from  the  continent  of  America. 

HygdA.  or  HygM 
thology,  the  goddeaa 
ifisculapius;   waa  repreaented 
flowing  garmenta  feeding  a  serpent  from  a 
cup.    By  the  Romana  ahe  waa  identified  with 
the  old  Sabine  goddeea  Salua. 

Hjfiom'ttxy,  method  of  determining  tlio 
amount  of  moisture  in  bodiea,  more  eapwially 
in  atmoapherio  air.  A  hygrometer  is  an  in- 
strument used  for  this  purpoee;  and  a  hygro- 
acope  ia  anr  aubstaaee  that  aboorba  moiatnro 
from  the  air,  and  ao  is  ehanged  in  form  or 
weight  Various  aalta  abeorb  moisture  and 
delioueaoe,  and  are  consequently  ealled  hygro- 
scopic. These  serve  aa 
hygrometers  in  chem- 
ical analysis;  thus 
chloride  of  calcium 
placed  in  a  glass  tube 
abeorba  the  moistore 
from  the  air  passed 
through  the  tube,  and 
ita  increase  of  weight 
determinen  the  quanti- 
tv.  Many  aolida  change 
their  bulk  and  form 
by  abeorbing  or  part- 
ing with  moisture.  In 
this  respect  human 
hair  is  remarkable, 
when  cleansed  by  boil- 
ing in  alkaline  water.  In  this  state  it 
used  by  De  Sausaure  for  a  hygroeec^pe. 
is  wound  over  a  wheel  which  mores  ai 
dex,  a  weiffht  being  attaehed  to  one 
When  it  ia  dried  to  a  certain  degree,  the  aero 
of  the  acale  ia  found;  by  aatnraUng  with 
moisture,  the  other  extreme  of  the  aeale  is 
found. 

A  more  exaet  method  of  determinlM  the 
relative  humidity  of  the  air  is  to  aaeertMn  the 
dew-point     Variooa  forma  of  the  dow-poiat 

beoi  deriMd. 
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In  DanleH's,  a  bent  tube  with  a  bulb  at  each 
end  18  8U8pend*»ti»  with  the  buUm  hanging  down- 
ward;  one  bnlb  coniaina  fiber.  In  which  is 
plooed  the  bulb  of  a  tMitate  thertiiomi'ter ;  the 
rest  of  the  tiit>e  coiiliLinH  only  the  vafjor  of 
ether,  and  the  other  bulb  \&  covered  with  mys 
Ud,  which  is  moifitened  with  ether.  This 
condensed  the  vapor 
within,  and  cauflea 
rapid  evaporation  of 
the  ether  in  the  oth- 
er bulb,  and  conse- 
quently a  reduction 
of  temperature  to  a 
point  at  which  the 
luoidture  of  the  air 
randenses  on  the  out- 
Bide  of  the  tube  on 
a  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  ether* 
This  i»  ttbown  by  the 
inclosed  thermometer, 
while  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is 
Hbiiwn  by  an  inde- 
pendent thermometer. 
Thi'  if*^*  ond  dry 
hulh  hygrometer 
( known  aa  Ma- 
Bon'a  hygrometer, 
aUo  as  August's 
psycbrometer )  is 
Bhown  in  Fig.  2. 
It  conai&ta  of  two 
tbcrmometera,  the 
bulb  of  one  of 
which  i»  encompassed  in  wicking.  The  wet 
bulb  is  moistened  by  capillarity  of  the  wiek, 
the  lower  end  of  which  iH  immersed  in  liquid. 
Evaporation  takes  place  at  a  rate  which  de- 
peuda  upon  the  humidity  tjf  the  surrounding 
air.  The  resulting  fall  of  temperature  of  the 
wet  bulb  serves  to  indicate  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  as  regards  moisture  by  nieanM 
of  table*  published  for  that  purpose. 

Hyk'sos  ("  Hhepherd  kings'-),  name  given  by 
Manetho  to  the  kings  of  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  dynasties  in  Egypt. 
Their  capital  waa  Tanis  in  the  delta,  the 
*'  Zoan "  of  the  Old  Testament,  now  called 
Sft.n.  Important  discoveries  made  there  by 
Mariette  throw  much  light  on  this  obscure 
portion  of  Egyptian  history.  The  Hyksos  were 
not,  a«  some  have  supjajaed,  the  Hebrews,  but 
probably  a  collection  of  the  nomadic  hordes  of 
Arabia  and  Syria,  mostly  (Vanaanitcji.  They 
were  not  mere  savage  conquerors,  but  adopted 
Egyptian  manners  and  custoniR  and  worahi|ied 
Egyptian  g.nlj^.  They  held  the  country  for 
about  five  hundred  years — according  to  Mari- 
ette,  from  abt.  2200  B.C.  to  abt.  '1700  B.C.; 
Poole  and  Wilkinson  say  from  abt.  2000  to 
abt.  1600  B.C.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Sikn 
and  the  shores  of  Lake  Menzuleh  have  exactly 
the  same  Semitic  cast  of  features  as  compared 
with  the  regular  Egyptian  type. 

Hy'las,  in  GreeJc  mythology,  son  of  the  Dryo- 
pian  The  J  od  am  as.  Because  of  bis  beauty  he 
waa  beloved   by   Heradea.  who  murdered   the 


father,  kidnaped  the  boy,  and  took  hini  along 
on  the  Argonautic  expedition.  Owing  to  a 
broken  rudder  the  heroes  made  a  halt  on  the 
coast  of  Mysia.  The  nymph  of  the  apring 
Pegflp.  to  which  Hylaa  went  to  get  water,  frll 
desperately  in  love  with  him,  and  dragged  him 
dmvn  into  her  waters.  Polyphemus  heard  lb<!» 
cries  of  Hylas,  drew  bis  sword,  and  ran  in  the 
direction  of  the  criea,  and  meeting  Heracles 
could  only  tell  him  the  story.  Glaucus*  the 
sea  gwl,  told  the  Argonauts  that  Hvlaa*  had 
become  the  husband  of  the  nymph,  and  ao 
sailed  away,  leaving  Hernck*s  and  Polyph< 
behind.  Polyphemus  remained  there^ 
beeame  king  of  the  country.  Heracl^a  forced 
the  Myiiians  to  give  him  hostages  that  thi?f 
would  search  for  Hylas*  a  ceremony  which  waa 
ever  observed  throughout  the  country. 

Hy^men,  in  Greek  mythology,  tlie  god  of 
marriage.  According  to  some,  he  waa  a  son  of 
Ajiollo  and  one  of  the  muses;  but  according 
to  others,  he  was  a  mortal,  who,  having  res- 
cued some  Attic  maidens  from  robbers,  bad  hia 
praises  celebrated  in  their  bridal  songs,  called 
hymeneal  songs.  The  practice  of  singing  such 
songs  at  the  nuptial  season  becaime  in  tims 
univeraal,  and  he  was  gradually  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  divinity.  He  is  represented  in 
art  as  a  handsome  young  man»  with  a  tender, 
eJTeminate  frame,  dreamy,  longing  eyes,  and 
long  hair.     He  carries  a  torch  and  wr«fitli. 

Hymenop'terat  suborder  of  insects,  bo  nanied 
from  their  four  membranous,  transpar^mt 
wings.  They  include  the  bet*8,  wasps^  antk,  ich- 
neumon tlies,  saw  tlies,  etc.,  which  axe  d«aoribed 

under  their  respective  titles. 

Hymettua  (h!-mM/£ls),  mountain  rtdg«  ci 
Attica;  4*  m.  E.  of  Athens;  2,IJ80  ft.  high— 
miw  culled  Trelo-Vuni.  The  honey  eullected 
Iiere  has  been  fumous  from  remote  antiquity 
fur  its  exquinite  flavor;  its  excellence  thought 
to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  gathered  al- 
most exclusively  from  the  wild  tbyme  with 
which  the  mountain  is  covered, 

Hymnorogy,  the  science  of  hymns,  or  aacrvd 
lyrics.  Greek  hymns  were  generally  festival 
songs  in  honor  of  gods  or  heroes,  although 
they  were  sometimes  used,  aa  with  us,  as  an 
adjunct  of  very  simple  religious  exercises,, 
Thus,  the  leaders  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Qreeks« 
as  described  by  Xenophon,  met  together,  when 
in  straitj*,  prayed  to  the  gods  and  sang  hymiM. 
Ht.  Augustine  limited  hymns  to  the  expriMstea 
of  praise,  but  in  modern  usage  they  ctnbody 
viirious  religious  feelings  or  may  he  even  largi*- 
ly  narrative,  as  in  h)^nns  like  "  Once  in  Royiil 
David's  City."  Some  authorities  think  that 
this  latitude  has  Imh'ii  carried  too  far  and  tenda 
to  obliterate  the  line  between  hymns  proper 
and  '^ acred  poetry  in  general. 

Of  hymns  still  used  in  modern  worship,  thif 
.fewish  psalms  are  the  oldest  and  in  mnn.v  wmy^ 
the  most  interesting.  With  the  rise  ofChriV 
tianity,  hymns  arose  in  all  tongues  spoken  by 
Christians.  Those  composed  in  (J reek  and 
Latin  have  survived  longest.  The  Reformation 
seems  to  have  stimulated  hyninology  in  Prot- 
estant   lands,    especially    in    Uermany,    wkicb 
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now  clainiA  to  possess  the  finest  body  of  hymni 
in  any  language.  In  general,  in  modem  times, 
the  Teutonic  languages  have  been  much  more 
prolific  in  hymns  than  the  Latin.  In  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  even  in  French,  there  la  not  near- 
ly so  mucli  sacred  lyric  verse  as  in  Qermant 
Scandinavian,  and  English. 

The  hymnology  of  English  literatore  searoely 
dates  bevond  the  Reformation.  It  embraced  at 
first  only  metrical  versions  of  the  psafant, 
Hishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  1655,  beinff  almost  the 
earliest  writer  of  hymns,  properly  speakinff. 
In  Uie  eighteenth  century  hymn  writers  mm- 
ti plied,  their  efforts  being  ffreatly  stimulated 
by  the  Wesley  an  revival,  and  in  the  nineteenth 
ct*ntury  the  Established  Church  awoke  to  the 
ini|K>rtance  of  hymns.  At  the  present  time,  the 
hymn  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar forms  of  poetical  expression.  Religious 
sentinM*nt,  as  embodied  in  It,  aifeett  those  who 
would  listen  neither  to  exhortation  nor  to 
argument;  h3rmns  heard  in  youth  majr  influ- 
ence the  course  of  a  life,  and  one  will  often 
hear  them  sung  by  persons  who  would  not  be 
Hup|H>fw*d  to  be  subject  to  religious  influences 
of  any  kind.  The  hymns  thus  popular  em- 
brncH*  mo<iern  writings,  sometimes  trivial  from 
th(*  standpoint  of  literature,  and  also  some  of 
the  oldest  s|>ecimens  of  hymnology,  transla- 
tions from  the  old  writers,  like  the  Latin 
'*  Dios  Itk  "  and  St  Bernard's  poem  **  De  Con- 
Hpit^tu  (\r1i."  in  the  form  of  "Jerusalem  the 
Ctoltlon  "  and  kindred  fragments. 

Among  the  great  writers  of  early  hymns 
may  be  mentioned  Clement  of  Alexandria,  the 
eHr1i«^t  known  Christian  hymnist,  and  other 
CtHH^kri.  such  as  Anatolius,  John  of  Damascus, 
MctluMiius,  and  Motrophanes,  some  of  whose 
hymns,  in  English  translations,  are  contained 
in  Dr.  Neale's  **  Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church,'* 
1H()*2.  Among  the  latins,  the  great  name  is 
that  of  Ambrose  (d.  397),  who  founded  a 
8(*h<K)l  of  hymn  writers  and  wrote  lyrics  of 
simple  severity.  From  his  time  onward  the 
Latin  h\inns  grew  more  ornate  until  the  Ber- 
nards (of  Clairvaux  and  Cluny)  sang  in  glow- 
ing; strains,  which  are  familiar  to  us  after 
s««vcn  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  best-known 
Trotcstant  Gorman  h^ninn  writer  is  possibly 
Martin  Luther,  whose  **  Ein  Feste  Burg"  ("A 
Mi>jhty  Fortress  is  our  Gcxl")  is  sung  in  all 
our  churches.  Others  familiar  in  translations 
are    Hans    Sachs,    Stegmann,    Paul    Qerhardt 


maaj  of  which  are  still  familiar  and  popular. 
Some  of  the  great  eighteenth  century  poets, 
ttotabfy  Addison,  Pope,  Bvron,  and  Cowper, 
wrote  hymns  that  are  still  familiar.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  appeared 
two  classical  collections  of  original  hymns — 
that  of  Bishop  Heber  and  Kebto's  "ChrisUan 
Year.**  The  names  of  those  who  wrote  accepta- 
ble hymns  at  this  time  and  later,  down  to  the 
present,  are  very  numerous,  and  indnda  soch 
familiar  ones  aa  Dean  Milman,  Chark>tt6  Elli- 
ott, Horatio  Bonar,  Faber,  Cu^inal  Newman, 
Dr.  Neale,  Dean  Alford,  Bishops  Wordsworth, 
How,  and  Bickerstath,  F.  T.  Palgrave,  and 
Miss  HavargaL  In  America  the  names  ara 
fewer,  but  iMlnda,  among  others,  Bishopa  Om 
and  Doane,  Dr.  W.  A.  Muhlenberff,  O.  W. 
Holmes,  Fimnds  Scott  K^,  and  such  popular 
writers  aa  Moody  awl  P.  P.  Bliss,  soma  of 
whose  hymns  have  been  received  into  the  mora 
formal  anthologiea. 

It  is  surpriaing  what  a  period  of  time  la  cov- 
ered by  hymns  now  popular  and  familiar.  The 
Qreek  hymns  known  by  the  first  words  of  thdr 
lAtin  translations  "Gk>ria  in  Kioelsia  Deo^ 
C'Qlory  to  God  in  the  Highest**)  awl  «'T» 
Deum  Laudamus**  (*'We  Praise  Thee,  O 
God  **)  are  in  all  litoraies,  and  the  anonymom 
mediaval  Latin  «'Veni  Creator  Spiritns'* 
("Come,  Holy  Spirit"),  "Stabat  Mater,**  awl 
others  are  aa  familiar.  To  select  a  few  othera 
at  random,  **  The  Day  is  Past  and  Over,**  ia  bj 
St  Anatolius,  4M  ajk;  «*  My  God,  I  Love  Thee} 
not  because  I  Hope  for  Heaven  Thereby,**  ia  I 
St  Francis  Xavier,  1506;  *«  While  8h 
Watched  Their  Flocks  by  Night**  ie  by 
Tate,  1662;  "Rock  of  Agee/*  ia  ^  Aognstua 
M.  Toplady,  1740;  "a  Love  Divine  that 
Stooped  to  Share,**  is  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  1800;  "  I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour,**  la 
bv  Annie  S.  Hawks,  1835.  The  musie  to  whldi 
the  words  of  hvmns  are  usually  set  haa  been 
eompoeed  eepecially  for  them  only  in  recent 
years;  the  most  familiar  are  fragments  or 
adaptations  from  various  sources,  sacred  and 
secular. 

Hy'old  Bone^  bone  comparatively  onimpor- 
tant  in  man,  supporting  the  tongue  and  Joined 
to  no  other  bone,  but  repreeented  either  in  an 
osseous  condition  or  by  rudimentary  eartllagee 
throughout  the  vertebrata,  and  of  great  impor> 
tance  in  the  lower  classes,  in  wUch  it  ia  of 
increased  complexity. 

Hyoecyamvs  (hl-te-sTi^mtka).  See  HBHnana 


{\(\m  70).  author  of  *MesuB,  thy  Boundless 
I>>ve  to  Me/*  ami  calletl  the  greatest  of  Ger- 
man hymnists.  Newmark.  Keander,  Bogatsky,  Hjpatia  (hl-pl'shl-i),  daughter  of  Theon,  a 
Ziiip'inlorf  (*M)  Thou,  to  whose  All-searching  Greek  of  Alexandria,  no  less  renowned  for  her 
Si^ht"),  NorvaliH,  Foii<iuC  and  I^nge.  Many  knowledge  of  mathematics  than  of  the  Neo- 
C.riiian  hymns  were  ren^lennl  into  English  by  platonic  phlk>sophy,  which  she  taught  with 
,li>hii  \Vi>Hiey.  applause  In  her  native  city.    Her  beauty  and 

111  Kn^'liHli.  Tmiuic  Watts  is  accounted  the  niodestv  were  also  celebrated,  but  the  clergy 
fathi>r  (»f  hvmiKMlv:  the  appearance  of  his  believed  that  she  made  use  of  her  influence 
••  llymnK."  ITdT  9.*  ami  »*  Psalms,"  1710.  her-  i  with  Orcatce,  Prefect  of  Alexandria,  to  the  in- 
al<i<Hi  a  new  era.  and  for  some  time  they  con-  jurv  of  St  Cyril,  then  the  Ardibishop  of  Ale«- 
Htitiited  praetically  the  Protestant  sacred  andria.  Accordingly,  she  was  set  upon  by  a 
l><Htry  of  Kn^rlinh  s|HMiking  lands.  Charles  mob  led  by  priests,  who  carried  her  into  a 
\\«'sley.  the  ptN't  of  the  MethfMlist  revival,  and  church,  stripped  her  of  her  clothes,  and  then 
the  moHt  vohiminoiiM  Knglish  hymn  writer,  tore  her  in  piecee,  415  aji.  Theodoret  aeeusea 
iM'^'un  to  puliliMh  in  1730.  and  in  the  next  fifty  ^  (>ril  of  Instigating  thia  murder,  but  of  hia 
yiMirn  tilI<Ml  tltirtivn  volumes  with  hymns,  very  ^  guilt  there  ie  no  proof. 
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Hypeisstheaia  (lil-per&a  the'sl-ft),  condition 
of  uiiuaually  high  sensibility  to  feeling,  eape* 
cially  to  pftin.  It  arises  in  conditiona  of  ex- 
alted excitability  of  the  nervous  system.  It 
may  be  general,  as  in  case  of  fever  or  nervoua 
irritability;  or  locali  as  in  the  exalted  Ben- 
si  tiveness  of  the  skin  after  a  burn,  or  during 
inflammation.    It  is  the  opposite  of  ansesthesia, 

Hyper^bola,  one  of  tlie  conic  sections ,  pro- 
duced when  the  cutting  plane  makes  a  smaller 
angle  with  the  axis  of  a  right  cone  than  is 
made  by  the  side.  The  shadow  of  a  globe 
on  a  fJat  wall,  when  part  of  the  globe  is  fur- 
ther than  the  iuminous  point  is  from  the  wall, 
gives  a  hyperbola, 

Hyper'boloid,  surface  Eucb  that  the  sections 
made  by  passing  planes  in  certain  directions 
are  hyperbolas.  There  are  two  classes — ellip- 
tical  and  parabolic  hyperboloids.  In  the  for- 
mer all  the  plane  sections  that  are  not  hyper- 
bolas are  ellipses,  and  in  the  latter  all  the 
sections  that  are  not  hyperbolas  are  parabolas. 
The  elliptical  hyperboloidt*  are  divided  into  two 
species — hyperlrf)loids  of  une  nappe  and  hyper- 
boloids of  two  nappes.  The  former  are  warped 
surfaces,  and  the  latter  are  surfaces  of  double 
curvature* 

Hyperbo'reansi  mythical  people  who  dw^elt 
in  the  far  North,  beyond  the  Khipfitan  Moun* 
tains,  where  the  sun  never  set,  where  sickness, 
old  age,  and  sorrow  were  unknown.  Tbe  name 
was  originally  applied  to  the  messengers  who 
brought  to  the  shrine  of  Apollo  the  gifts  of 
distant  peoples. 

Hyperi'deA,  abt-  400-322  B.C.;  patriotic  Athe- 
nian orator;  a  friend  of  Demosthenes  and  a 
pupi)  of  Plato  and  Isocrates;  began  life  as  a 
practitioner  of  law;  was  faithful  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  in  the  contests  with  Philip, 
and,  338  b.c,  proposed  to  free  all  the  slaves 
and  enfranchise  the  resident  aliens  and  the 
disfranchised  Athenians.  In  >i24  he  was  for  a 
time  at  variance  ivitb  Demosthenes,  whom  he 
accused  of  receiving  money  from  Harpalus. 
He  waa  murdered  at  .^gina  by  the  emissaries 
of  Antipater,  His  private  character  was  not 
above  suspicion,  hut  his  public  acts  appear  to 
have  been  uniformly  disinterested  and  wise. 
The  ancients  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  purity 
and  grace  of  bis  style,  but  of  his  many  ora- 
tions only  slight  fragments  existed  up  to  1847, 
when  four  orations  were  discovered  in  Egj^pt, 
one  of  which,  *'  In  Defense  of  Euxenippus,'' 
only  was  entire.  This  was  followed  by  the  find 
of  an  important  fragment  of  a  funeral  oration. 
185d*  Other  speeches  and  parts  of  speeches 
have  since  come  to  light,  among  them  the  high- 
ly characteristic  "  Speech  Against  Athenoge- 
nes,"  discovered  ld91. 

Hype'rion,  !o  Greek  mythology,  a  Titan,  the 
son  of  Uranus  and  Giea,  and  the  husband  of 
Theia,  his  sister,  Hesiod  makes  him  the  fa* 
ther  of  HeliuB,  the  sun  god,  but  the  name 
may  be  a  patronymic,  and  in  that  case  should 
property  belong  to  Heliua  alone,  bo  that  the 
fatue^r  has  assumed  the  name  of  the  son.  The 
word,  regarded  as  a  proper  name,  means  **  he 
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who  walks  OR  high,'*  a  meaning  ahareil  a1^  hf  ] 

the  patronymic, 

Hypersthene     (hrp^r-sth^nK     the    Labrador 

hornblende,  or,  more  strictly,  the  thin-leavedt 
brittle,  and  bronze-colored  variety  of  pyroxene, 
an  impure  ferro-silicate  of  magneaia.  It  is 
often  quite  handsome,  and  is  cut  as  an  oma* 

mental  stone, 

Hyper'tiophyi  in  pathology,  the  overgrowtli 
of  any  part  or  organ  resulting  from  equal  ia- 
crease  of  all  the  constituent  parts  of  tliat  part 
or  organ.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  a  desirable  pr 
the  part  or  organ  in  question  increasingj 
size  and  therefore  in  function  just  j 
as    is   necessary    to   supply   unusual    dema 

made  on  It.     Such  is  the  muscular  growth^^ 

a  black^nith's  arms,  or  the  enlargement  of 
the  heart  of  an  athlete.  It  is  not  always  de- 
sirable, however,  as  the  enlarged  heart  may 
lead  to  insuMciency  of  the  valves,  and  some 
enlargements,  as  of  the  prostate  gland,  are 
not  only  painful  but  injurious  to  health. 

Hypnotism  (blp'n<i-tla*m),  general  word  for 
the  phenomena  of  hypnosis,  a  sleeplike  con- 
dition of  body  and  mind  brought  on  by  pro- 
longed concentration  of  the  attention  ott  a 
single  object,  usually  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
second  person.  Hypnotism  is  the  scientific  word 
which  covers  all  the  facts  designated  by  such 
terms  as  tnesmerwmf  animal  magnetism^  mm- 
tal  suggestion,  clairvoyancej  mind  reading, 
second  sights  etc.  Two  rival  theories  are  held 
as  to  the  general  character  of  hypnosis.  The 
Paris  school,  led  by  Charcot,  hold  that  it  is 
a  pathological  condition  which  can  be  induced 
only  in  patients  already  mentally  diseased  or 
having  neuropathic  tendencies.  The  Nancy 
school,  led  by  Bernheim,.  deny  the  pathological 
character  of  hypnosis  altogether,  claiming  that 
the  hypnotic  condition  is  nothing  more  than 
a  special  form  of  ordinary  sU*ep  brought  on 
artiticially  by  suggestion.  All  the  variationt, 
stages,  curious  phenomena,  etc.,  of  the  Paris 
school,  say  they  can  be  explained  by  this 
*'  auggeation  "  hypothesis.  The  phenomena  of 
hypnotism  are  explainable  as  peculiar  nervous 
conditions,  and  need  no  occult  force  to  account 
for  them. 

The  facts  on  which  the  current  theories  of 
hypnotism  are  based  may  be  summed  up  under 
a  few  heads.  When  by  any  cause  the  atten- 
tion is  held  fixed  on  an  object,  say  a  bright 
button,  for  a  sufficient  time  without  distrae^ 
tion^  the  subject  begins  to  lose  consciou^inesi 
in  a  progressive  way.  Several  mechanical  de- 
vices have  recently  been  invented  to  induce 
a  hypnotic  state,  most  of  which  are  designed 
to  fatigue  the  ocular  muscles  by  means  of  rap- 
idly revolving  disks  or  points  of  brilliant  light 
on  which  the  subject  Axes  his  attention. 

The  Paris  school  of  interpreters  find  three 
stages  of  progress  in  the  hypnotic  slei-p:  First, 
catalepsy,  characterized  by  rigid  fixity  of  the 
muscles  in  any  position  in  which  the  limbs 
may  be  put  by  the  experimenter,  with  great 
suggestibility  on  the  side  of  ctmsciousness,  and 
aniesthesia  in  certain  areas  of  the  skin  and 
in  certain  of  the  special  senses;  second,  Irtk- 
argy,  in  which  consciousness  seems  to  diaap* 
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pear  entirely,  the  subject  cannot  be  anmaed  by 
any  tH^ntic  stimulation  by  eye,  ear,  skin,  etc, 
and  the  body  is  flabby  and  pliable  as  in  natu- 
ral sleep;  third,  9omnamhuli9mt  so  called 
from  its  analogies  to  the  ordinary  sleep-walk- 
ing condition  to  which  many  persons  are  sub- 
ject. This  last  covers  the  phenomena  of  ordi- 
nary mesmeric  exhibitions  at  which  travding 
mesmerists  *'  control  "  persons  before  audiences 
and  make  them  obey  their  commands. 

On  the  mental  side  the  general  characteris- 
tics of  hypnotic  somnambulism  are:  (1)  The 
impairing  of  memory  in  a  peculiar  way.  In 
the  hypnotic  condition  all  affairs  of  the  ordi- 
nary lift*  are  forgotten;  on  the  other  hand, 
aftcT  waking,  the  events  of  the  hypnotic  condi- 
tion are  forgotten.  (2)  Hugaewtibtlitp  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  By  this  is  meant  the  ten- 
dency of  the  subject  to  have  in  reality  any 
mental  condition  which  is  suggested  to  him. 
He  in  subject  to  suggestions  both  on  the  side 
of  his  receptivity  to  impressions  and  on  the 
Ride  of  action.  He  will  see,  hear,  remember, 
believe,  refuse  to  see,  hear,  etc.,  anything  (with 
S4>me  doubtful  exct*ptions)  suggested  to  him 
by  word  or  d(*ed,  or  even  by  the  slightest  and 
perhaps  unconscious  indications  of  those  about 
him.  (3)  So-called  Exaltation  of  the  mental 
facultien,  efl|MH:ially  of  the  senses,  increased 
acutenesM  of  vinion,  hearing,  touch,  memory, 
and  the  mental  functions  generally.  By  reason 
of  this  great  "exaltation"  hynotiied  patients 
get  HUgg<*«(tions  from  experimenters  which  are 
not  inUmded,  and  discover  their  intentions 
when  every  effort  is  made  to  conceal  them. 
(4)  vSf>-can(Hl  Rapport,  This  term  covers  all 
tlie  factA  known  before  the  subject  was  aden- 
tiflcally  investigated,  such  as  **  personal  mag- 
neti«ni'"  "will  power"  over  the  subject,  etc. 
It  ii»  true  that  one  particular  operator  alone 
nuiy  In'  able  to  hypnotize  a  particular  patient, 
unti  in  thiH  cam*  the  patient  is,  when  hypno- 
ti7<Hl,  open  to  RUggeationti  only  from  this  per- 
Hon.  Now,  let  a  patient  get  the  idea  that  only 
on(>  man  can  hypnotize  him,  and  that  is  the 
)M»ginning  of  the  hypnotic  suggestion  itself.  It 
iM  a  part  of  the  suggestion  that  a  certain  per- 
Honiil  rapport  is  niH^esHary.  Rapport  and  all 
the  amazing  clainia  of  charlatans  to  powers 
of  charming,  stealing  another's  personality, 
ct>nt rolling  his  will  at  a  distance,  are  ex- 
plnimMi,  art  far  an  they  have  anything  to  rest 
on.  by  Mu^g(>Ktion  under  conditions  of  mental 
hyiN>ni>MtlieHia  or  exaltation. 

In  a  nunil>er  of  city  hospitals  patienta  of 
n*oogiuze<l  cIumm^r  are  at  once  hypnotized  and 
suggestions  of  cure  made.  Li^lmult,  the  found- 
er of  the  Nancy  HchcMtl,  has  the  credit  of  having 
tirMt  made  umc  of  liypnoRiH  as  a  remedial  agent. 
Hysteria  an«l  alliiHi  nervous  disorders  are  espe- 
cially amenable  to  hypnotic  treatment.  It  is 
also  iNHMtming  more  and  more  recognised  as  a 
nicthiNl  of  controlling  refractory  and  violent 
patientH  in  aHyhiniH  and  reformatory  institu- 
tioHM.  It  niUHt  U*  addtnl,  however,  that  in  gen- 
eral pHvchological  theory  rather  than  medical 
practice  in  neriouHly  ct»nc«»rning  itself  with  this 
MiiltjiH't.  The  factrt  mIiow  an  intimacy  of  inter- 
act i<»n  betwii^n  mind  and  body  to  which  cur- 
rent psychology  in  its  psycho-physical  theories 


is  beginning  to  do  Justice.  Bee  CBBisnASf  8ci- 
■nck;  ParcHOTHBUPT. 

Hypocbondiiaaia  (liIp-6-k5n-drfi-sIs),  morbid 
state  of  mind,  deriving  its  name  from  the  old 
belief  that  the  hypochondria,  or  regions  of  the 
abdomen  on  either  aide  of  the  epigastrium, 
were  the  seat  of  the  disease.  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  men  than  in  winnen.  The  patient  im- 
agines that  he  auifers  from  diseases  which  he 
doea  not  possess,  and  in  which  he  suffers  from 
subjective  sensations  entirely  unaccounted  for 
hf  the  objective  signs  of  disease  in  his  case. 
The  disease  itself  is  real.  It  may  result  from 
dyspepsia,  bad  habita,  or  other  causes  interfer- 
ing with  the  nutrition  of  the  nerve  centers. 

Hypocy'doldt  oonre  whose  oourse  is  mierated 
by  a  point  la  the  dreumferenoe  of  a  cJrele  roll- 
ing on  a  concave  side  of  a  fixed  circle.  When 
the  rolling  drole  haa  a  radius  equal  to  Just 
half  that  of  the  fixed  eirde,  one  revolution  of 
the  smaller  drde  will  generate  a  hypocnrck>id 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  greater  drele.  If 
the  rolling  drde  is  the  larger,  the  hypomloid 
becomes  equivalent  to  an  epicycloid,  if  the 
generatinff  point  of  a  hypocycloid  be  in  the 
plane  of  the  rolling  drde,  but  not  In  ita  dr- 
onmferenee,  the  curve  generated  is  a 
trochoid;  and  if  the  radius  of  the  fixed  efrele 
is  double  that  of  the 
rollinff  one,  the  hy- 
potroeiidd  becomes 
an  ellipse. 

Hypodei'mie  Madl- 
ca'tiok  the  giving  of 
drugs  by  Um  use  of 
a  hollow  needle  at- 
tached to  a  ^rr- 
inge.  This  was  first 
brought  into  practi- 
cal use  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Wood,  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  in  1843 
injected  a  solution 
of  morphine  through 
an  opening  made  in 
the  skin.  For  the 
carrying  out  of  hy- 
podermic medication 
it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  small  hollow 
needle  made  from  a 
metal  which  will 
give  it  considerable 
strength,  and  a  syr- 
inge which  should 
hold  from  20  to  30 
minims  of  water. 
The  medicament  hav- 
ing been  drawn  into 
the  syrinfle  and  all 
the  air  driven  out, 
the  needle  is  at- 
tached and  then  ita 
point   is   introduced 

beneath  the  skin  in  such  a  way  that  when  tha 
fluid  is  discharged  it  will  And  a  resting  plaea 
in  the  loose  connective  tiasue,  and  not  imme- 
diately beneath  the  skin  where  it  would  sepa- 
rate the  derm  iron  ita  wmriahipg  Uood  vssials. 
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The  injetrtioii  ahoviUi  l»o  slowly  niiuln,  !>iit  tlio 
insertion  of  tht*  nocdli*  should  be  done  rapidly, 
as  it  is  Ie»s  painfiiK  Tli(*  injection  is  genpraUy 
givon  in  the  iirm  or  on  the  thigh,  care  being 
takeo  to  ft  void  veins,  since  shoiiW  the  tlrug 
enter  a  vein  it  might  he  carried  dircwtly  to  the 
heart,  and  exert  too  great  an  influence.  Cure 
roust  be  taken  that  the  needles  and  syringes  are 
absolutely  aseptic,  and  if  thia  detail  be  attend- 
ed to  there  is  usually  no  danger  of  abscess.  The 
dose  for  hypodermic  medication  is  about  one 
quarter  to  one  half  that  generally  ii^cil  by  the 
month,  and  the  advantage  of  this  metltod  is  the 
rupid  absorption  of  the  drup  in  cuhch  where  an 
immediate  effect  is  desirable,  even  while  the 
patient  is  unconscious, 

Hyp'ogene>  term  in  geology,  proposed  by 
Lyell  to  designate  rocks  that  are  nether  formed, 
or  fornied  at  grc^t  depth«»  and  conaequeotly 
underlie  setlimentary  and  ejected  volcanic 
rocks,  which  are  of  Buporticial  origin.  Gran- 
ite, gneiHS,  and  diorite  are  examples  of  hyp- 
ogene  rocka. 

Hypophosphites  (hi-pO-f^s'flts),  Baits  of  hy- 
popho.sphorons  acid.  In  medicine  the  term 
IS  curri'iitly  uwed  ua  referring  to  potassium, 
sodium,  and  calcium  bypophosphite,  which  are 
considered  by  some  to  yield  the  medicinal  ef- 
fects of  phosphorus,  while  free  from  the  lat- 
ter*s  poisonous  qualities.  They  were  not  long 
since  highly  vaunted  as  rcmediea  in  the  treat- 
ment of  consumption,  hut  have  not  sustained 
their  reputation   in  that  particular 

Hypotheca'tiont  in  the  civil  law\  a  kind  of 
pledge  in  wliieb  the  possession  of  the  thing 
pledged  remained  with  the  debtor  instead  of 
being  delivered  to  the  creditor  ur  lender,  as 
in  ca^e  of  pledge  properly  so  called.  Strictly 
speaking,  it  applies  to  inmiovable  things,  nt»t 
susceptible  of  delivery  from  hand  Ui  hand.  The 
term  is  but  little  u»g4  at  common  law,  but  is 
sometimes  employed  with  reference  to  bot- 
tomry bonds,  which  are  given  to  obtain  a  loan 
of  money  by  making  a  vessel  security  for  the 
repayment. 

Hypot]i''esis,  judgment  which  is  provisionally 
proposed  as  an  explanation  for  some  fact  or 
group  of  facts  in  science.  When  an  examina- 
tion of  a  sufllcient  number  of  the  facts  of  the 
case  shows  that  ttie  hypothesis  will  stand  the 
tests  of  experience,  and  is  not  inconsistent 
with  known  facts  and  principles,  it  becomes  a 
theory.  The  hy  pot  heats  is  the  work  of  imagi- 
nation, the  theoT^  the  fruit  of  observation  and 
reasoning. 

Hy^som'etry,  that  branch  of  geodesy  which 
treiits  of  the  measurement  of  heights,  either 
absolute,  when  referring  to  the  sea  level,  or 
relative,  between  any  txvn  distant  places  on  the 
earth's  surface.  There  are  three  principal  and 
indcjKMident  methods  in  use.  The  flrt*t  and 
most  accurati:*  depends  on  the  property  of  fluids 
when  at  rest  to  present  their  surface's  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  gravity;  the  second 
depends  on  the  angular  meagure  of  elevation, 
in  combination  with  the  known  distance  of  the 
object,  and  having  regard  to  the  efl'ect  of  at- 
mospberie  ref ruction ;  the  third  and  least  accu- 


rate  method  depends  on  the  law  of  the  decr«AM 
of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  with  an  increaae 
of  altitude.  The  first  method  employs  the  lev- 
eling ingtnmient,  the  second  the  tbecidoUte.  ths 
third  the  barometer, 

Hy'raXp  small  pachyderm,  coming  nearest  to 
the  rhinoceros  family,  but  looking  mneh  lik* 
a  diminutive  hare,  and  in  some  respci^ts  seeiD- 
ing  to  form  one  of  the  connecting  links  with 
the  rodents.  The  Syrian  by  rax  is  about  11  in. 
long  and  10  in.  high;  the  upper  parts  sre 
brownieh  gray,  the  sides  yellowish,  muid  the 
lower  parts  white;  movements  quick,  and  hMh' 
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Its  much  !ike  those  of  rodents;  Bense  of  nmell 
acuti3,  of  mild  disposition,  with  little  itit«llj- 
gence  and  little  tear;  found  on  the  moun- 
tains near  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  Abvssinia. 
Thin  animal,  according  to  Bruce,  is  called  in 
Arabia  and  Hyria  Israel's  sheep,  and  is  the 
iihaphfin  of  the  Hebrews,  generally  translate*! 
rabbit  or  cony.  The  Cape  hyrax  is  about  the 
size  of  the  rabbit,  but  with  shorter  legs;  the 
color  is  unifonu  grayish  brown,  darkest  alon^ 
the  back;  it  lives  in  the  rocky  regions  of  S. 
Africa;  ita  flesh  is  delicate  and  aavory. 

Hyrcamia  (ber-krn6-a),  ancient  district  of 
Asia,  the  present  Djordjan;  was  bounde<l  X. 
by  the  Caspian  Sea,  E.  and  S.  by  Partbia,  and 
W.  by  Media ;  was  inhabited  by  nomada  of  inds 
and  savage  habits,  and  its  extensive  for«>ii 
swarmed  with  wild  beasts,  of  which  tlie  Hyrcft- 
nian  tiger  is  often  mentioned. 
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Hyrcanus  (h^r-kft'ntis),  name  of  two 
cabean  princes  of  .Tudea,  who  follow:  H 
Nus  I,  John,  d.  105  n.c;  high  priest;  suoceed* 
ed  his  father  Simon  MaocaJ>a;Ufl  in  the  Kigli 
priesthood  as  one  of  the  Asmonean  rulers  of 
Judea,  135  B.c;  was  at  first  compelled  to  pay 
tribute  to  Antiocliua  Sidetes,  after  whose  cle- 
feat  and  death,  130,  he  re<*8tablished  his  inde- 
pendence, razed  Bamaria,  took  several  other 
cities  from  Syria,  conquered  the  Idutneant, 
and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans;  wimi 
succeeded  by  his  son  Aristohulus,  who  took 
the  title  of  King  of  ,!udea. 

H'*TiCANi78  II,  John,  d,  30  u.c,;  high  prlfst; 
eldest  son  of  Alexander  Janniens  and  his  wifp 
Alexanvlra,  daughter  of  John  Hyrc^nus.  On 
his  mother*s  death,  71,  he  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom,  hut  the  power  was  so<^n  wrested  irt>m 
him  by  hia  younger  brother  Aristohulus,  Pom- 
pey  reinstated  him  as  a  tributary  prince,  63. 
Dissensions  again  deprived  him  of  power,  but 
CKsar  restored  him  as  high  priest^  AntipAtif 
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Imving  civil  authority  as  proenrmtor.  Antigo- 
niiH,  son  of  Arifltobulufl,  aided  by  the  Farthiaas, 
toolc  him  prisoner;  his  ears  were  eat  off  to 
render  him  incapable  of  being  high  prieet,  and 
he  was  banished  to  Babylonia,  After  tome 
years  he  was  persuaded  to  return  to  Jeniaa]em» 
where  King  Herod,  Antipater's  son,  caused  him 
to  be  put  to  death. 

Hyrtl  (hMl),  Joseph  TOn,  1811-IM;  Hun- 
garian anatomist;  b.  £isenstadt;  Prof,  of  Anat- 
omy at  Prague,  1837-45;  at  Vienna,  1845-74; 
founded  the  Vienna  Museum  of  Cknnparative 
Anatomy;  made  important  investigations  on 
the  organ  of  hearing,  invented  many  anatom- 
ical inHtruments;  and,  among  other  works,  pub- 
linhed  **  I^ehrbuch  der  Anatomle,"  which  became 
a  text-book  in  many  languages. 

Hys'if^  town  of  Boeotia,  at  the  K.  foot  of 
Mt.  Cithcron;  was  on  the  high  road  from 
Thebes  to  Athens,  and  formed  an  important 
point  in  the  strategic  disposition  to  the  battle 
of  IMatff'a.  In  the  time  of  Pausanlas  it  was 
in  ruins.  Another  place  of  the  same  name  was 
on  the  S.  frontier  of  Argolis,  where  the  Spar- 
tanH  were  defeat4*d  by  the  Argives,  069  B,c., 
when  it  still  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Ari^M. 

Hys'sopv  half  shrubby  labiate  plant,  a  native 
of  Kuropt\  sparingly  naturalised  in  the  U.  8. 
It  iH  an  aromatic  stimulant,  abounding  in  a 
vnhitile  oil.  In  domestic  medicine  it  is  a  very 
UM^ful  exfiectorant.  liinige  hyssop  is  the  popu- 
lar name  of  various  species  of  Oniliola,  of  the 
family  Scrophulariacag.  The  hysaop  of  Scrip- 
ture has  b(H>n  identified  with  the  modem  caper 
plant,  which  is  still  found  in  abundaooe  in 
Kgypt,  Sinai,  and  Palestine. 

Hystaspes  (hls-Us'p^^z),  author  of  a  prophet- 
icfi-apfK'alyptic  work.  "  Vaticinia  Hystaspis," 
which  wan  much  read  by  the  early  Christians, 
and  lM>lieve<l  to  contain  predictions  of  Christ 
and  the  future  of  his  kingdom.  Of  his  life 
nothing  in  known,  and  the  book  itself  has  van- 
iMhtni;  but  it  i«  often  mentioned  by  the  early 
Christian  Fathers.  Clement  of  Alexandria  says 
of  it  that  **  the  Christians  found  in  it,  even 
nioro  plainly  than  in  the  books  of  the  Sibyl- 
linc«.  references  to  Christ  and  the  future  of 
his    kingdom,   and   especially   a   referenoe   to 


Chriat'a  divine  Sonship,  to  the  rafferiiifls  whleh 
awaited  him  and  his  followers,  and  to  his  fliiai 
return.'* 


Hystt'ria,  or  Hysttr'iei^  disease  charaeterised 
by  great  ezdtabilitj  of  the  nervous  system, 
espeeiallv  of  the  sensory  ganglia,  without  nee- 
eesarj  struetaral  lesion.  It  msj  be  inherited, 
or  may  be  caused  by  bad  habits,  hard  work 
with  excessive  worry,  ete.  In  the  banning 
it  generally  manifests  itself  bv  an  ezagsera* 
tion  of  the  ordinary  signs  ox  emotional  ez* 
citement,  sueh  as  smiles  and  tears,  irrepress- 
ible laughter  and  eonvulsive  sobs,  brought  on 
by  trifling  causes;  the  nervous  excitability  in- 
creases, until  violent  eonvulsions  arise  from 
slifht  stimuli,  with  an  arehing  of  the  wliols 
body,  paralysis,  cramps,  ending  often  in  mono- 
mania or  moral  insanity.  An  attack  of  hys- 
teria may  last  for  several  hours,  the  violent 
symptoms  recurring  every  few  minutes,  with 
intervals  of  partialrest;  or  it  may  consist  of 
but  a  single  paroxysm  of  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour  in  duration.  After  the  paroxjsn 
has  ceased,  tolerable  health  may  be  emayed  for 
some  time,  though  the  nervous  exdtahllity  per- 
sists. Hysteria  received  its  name  from  the  kin 
that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  female  sex,  origlnai- 
ing  in  disturbance  of  the  uterine  functioiiss 
but,  though  mueh  more  common  in  females,  and 
generally  connected  with  disorders  peeuliar  to 
the  female,  it  also  occurs  in  males.  The  dis- 
ease is  most  frsquent  and  most  violent  anooff 
the  Latin  races.  Savages  are  exempt,  ana 
dwellers  in  towns  nre  much  more  liable  than 
the  sffricultural  dass. 

Se&tives  may  be  given  about  the  time  of 
the  attacks,  but  restraint  is  not  often  neces- 
sary, for  the  patient  does  not  carry  oat  ksr 
threat  to  harm  herself,  and  in  falling  usually 
chooses  a  soft  place.  A  cure  is  best  obtalnsd 
by  healthy  employment  of  mind  and  body, 
avoiding  worry  and  the  maudlin  sympathy  of 
relatives  and  felk>w  hysterics.  The  hysterical 
attitude  of  mind  is  best  prevented  1^  healthy 
living  and  rational  training,  and  by  curbing 
the  morbid  regard  of  self  which  leads  to  ex- 
cessive emotionial  outbursts.  A  grave  form  of 
hysteria,  reeemblinff  in  some  symptoms  the 
more  serious  malady  epilepey,  was  described 
by  Charcot,  of  Paris,  who  named  it  bystero- 
epilepsy. 


I,  the  ninth  letter  of  the  Roman  alphabet; 
nun'  intrrohunp^ablo  with  J.  which  is  a  form 
of  thf  .Haino  letter.  althou);h  at  prc*sent  of  very 
ditTrrmt  power.  1  xa  a  vowel,  and  in  English 
has  thn'<'  well  innrkiMl  nounds:  (1)  The  sound 
of  h>n^  <-,  as  in  wnrhinr,  marine;  this  is  the 
Hoiind  alnioi«t  invariably  ^iven  to  it  in  all  other 
hin^iiap'M  which  have  this  letter;  (2)  the 
"  lon^  Hound."  thnt  h(>ard  in  vniml,  Sf<7n;  this 
^oimd  in  Htrictly  a  diphthong  t>etween  a  broad 
and  long  r:  and  (3)  the  "  ^hort  **  sound,  heard 
in  pin,  minion.     As  a  numeral,  I  stands  for 


one  ( 1) ;  in  chemistry  it  Is  the  qrmbol  off 
iodine;  in  astronomy,  it  is  equivalent  to  in- 
clination.   See  Abueviatioxs. 


laba'diuit  name  under  wkick  Ptolemy  de- 
scribed a  vast  island  of  the  K.  Indies,  near  the 
Golden  Chersonesus.    It  was  fertile  in  grain 

ipital   was  Mlled 
of  nsmes,  both  of 
generally  thought 
to  be  identical  wit¥  /•««,  Umo^  Humb<adt 
argues  for  Sumatra. 


uoiaen  v^neiswiesus.  ±y  waa 
and  produced  gold;  the  caf 
Argyre.  From  flie  similarity  < 
which  mean  **  barley,''  it  is  g 
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lACCHUS 


IBRAHIM  PASHA 


lacchiis  (l'jlk'kfis)«  in  Greek  mythologj,  one 
of  tlie  chief  poda  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
The  myth-inakiup:  fancy  nvvvr  painted  him  in 
fixed  outlines  with  a  dptinite  character.  We 
hear  of  him  as  the  son  of  Demeter,  the  son  of 
PerBephone,  the  hiisbRnd  of  Demeter,  the  son 
of  Dionysus,  and  aa  the  p(|ual  of  Dionystia, 
from  whom  he  was  expressly  dsstinfruiBhed, 
though  Bome  regarded  him  as  identical.  The 
sttjry  of  lacchus  ib  the  fitory  of  the  Elensiman 
Myateried. 

lal'Srsna,  colony  of  the  Phcenlcians  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes;  was  con<iiiered  by  Doriant* 
abt,  1100  B.C.;  and  was  very  flourishing  in  the 
time  of  the  llameric  poeroa.  It  was  a  member 
of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis^  and  h*'ing  the  chief 
city  in  the  is  hind,  was  regarded  l>y  Pliny  as 
a  synonym  of  the  island  itself.  Some  traces 
of  the  ancient  greatness  of  lalysus  are  still 
aeeti  at  the  modem  village  of  laliso. 

Iaml>ic,  poetic  meter  much  used  in  Greeks 
Latin,  and  modern  verse,  consisting  of  a  buc- 
cession  of  iambi.  An  lanihic  foot  is  formed 
either  of  one  short  and  one  long  syllable,,  as  in 
iinv^ns,  or  of  an  mi  accented  syllable  followed 
by  one  accented,  ob  in  est f 6m. 

lamhlichTis  fi^-iim'bll-kfla),  d.  abt.  3S0;  Neo- 
plaUmic  philosopher  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ.  He  was  a  diaeiple  of  Porphyry » 
and  resided  in  Giple-Syria.  He  assumes  an 
absolutely  first  One  above  the  One  of  Plotinus, 
a  firat  principle  utterly  ineffable  and  unknow- 
able, like  the  Brahm  of  the  E,  Indians.  Five 
books  of  his  work  on  Pythagoras,  and  his 
t reputed)  book  on  the  Egjptian  theology^  to- 
gether with  four  treatises  on  arithmetic  and 
philosophy,  are  extant. 

lamthina  (t-an'thl-nfi),  genus  of  mollusks  in- 
eluding  the  ocean  snails  or  violet  snails.  They 
have  a  snaillike  shell,  and  float  on  the  open 
sea,  supported  by  a  cartilaginoug  raft,  con- 
taining air  vesicles.  They  have  no  power  of 
rising  or  sinking  in  the  water.  There  are  six 
known  species* 

lap'etus,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son  of  Ura- 
nus and  Gcj  brother  of  Cronus  and  Oceanus, 
and  father  of  Atlas,  filemetius,  Prometheus, 
and  Epimetheufl.  He  was  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  father  of  all  the  human  race,  and 
the  name  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Japheth  of  Genes  is* 

Ibftdan  (i^-bJl'diin),  town  of  W.  Africa;  in 
the  Yoruba  country;  in  the  valley  of  the  Onay 
Kiver;  is  inclostd  by  a  mud  wall  IH  m.  in  eir- 
euit;  principal  occupation  of  the  inhahitanta  is 
agriculture.     Pop.    (IIKITJ    200,000. 

Ibea  (1  M^'ttl,  name  applied  to  Brittnh  E. 
Africa,  abt.  18SI0,  by  the  Imperial  British  E. 
Africa  Company*  and  made  from  its  initials. 
Th©  name  was  discarded  when  Great  Britain 
took  the  territory  out  of  the  company*B  hand, 
1806,  and  has  disappeared  from  most  maps. 

Ibe'lia,  one  of  the  names  under  which  Spain 
was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  was  chiefly  used 
by  the  Greeks,  and  probably  was  derived  from 
iherm,  the  Ebrou 


Iberville  (S-ber-vel'), Pierre  Lemoine  d*,  164JI- 
ITOti;  French'Canadian  military  and  naval 
otHeer;  b.  Montreal;  brother  of  the  Sieur  de 
Bienville  and  of  five  other  able  public  meo; 
captured  Fort  Nelson,  lt>86;  served  in  the 
Schenectady  affair.  1690-,  in  16ft6  destroyed 
St.  Johns,  and  took  nearly  all  of  Newfound- 
land from  the  British,  whom  he  defented  in 
Hudson  Bay  in  the  naval  figlits  of  1697.  lo 
16111)  he  fortified  Biloxi;  1700,  ascended  the 
Mississippi  River;  1702,  fortified  Dauphin  1»- 
laml  an<l  founded  a  settlement  near  Mobile; 
1706,  with  three  ships,  attacked  and  captured 
the  Isle  of  Nevis. 

Iliex.     See  Bouquetin, 

11)18,  generic  name  of  several  wading  blxdi 
of  the  family  Ibididct,  used  as  a  common  nmnia 
for  tlie  various  members  of  the  group.  Tlie 
ibises  are  good-sized  birds*  with  long,  curved, 
blunt  bills,  groovf^l  along  the  side;  curvted 
wings  long  and  rounded.  The  most  famous  la 
the  sacred  ibis,  a  bird  about  28  in.  long,  white. 


with  bare  black  neck*  and  long,  loose,  purplish 
black  tertiala  which  cover  the  tail  like  the 
plumes  of  an  egret.  The  sacred  ibis  is  now 
extremely  rare  in  Egypt,  The  scJirlet  ibis  of 
N.  S.  America  is  suspected  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  w^bite  ibis  of  the  S.  U,  S.  The  glossy  ibis, 
whose  general  color  is  purplish  chestnut,  is 
common  to  the  OM  and  New  Worlds,  The 
wood  ibis  is  mnv  pliice*!  with  the  storks,  but 
the  popular  name  still  clings  to  it* 

Il»rahim   Pasha    (Ibr^  h^m'   plahft'),    1789- 

1H48;  Egj^Jtian  viceroy;  b,  Kavala ;  aon  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  His  youth,  from  his  sixteenth 
year,  was  spent  in  command  of  troops  in  Upper 
Egypt.  In  IHHl  he  invaded  Arabia,  where  he 
captured  many  strongholds,  and  finally  the  Wi- 
habei^  capital.  He  returned  to  Cairo,  1819.  and 
created  an  army  disciplined  after  the  Kuro* 
pean  miMlel.  In  lft24»  in  aid  of  the  sultan,  he 
set  sail  with  a  formidable  iteet  and  17»000 
troops  for  Greece,  and  devastated  the  Morea. 
His  fleet  was  destroyed  at  Navarino,  October 


IBSEN 


KSB 


avoigert  of  Ibjreiul  "  whieh  led  to  the  dleeov- 
ery  and  pmiiehment  of  the  erime. 

Ifii  WU),  called  by  BraiiUAiia  the  Pdto- 
MATO  of  Spanish  Americans;   a  river  of  8. 


20,  1827,  by  the  oombined  sqoadrons  of  Eng^ 
land,  France,  and  Russia;  and,  1828,  he  was 
recalled  to  I^pi.  In  1831,  his  father  having 
revolted,  he  invaded  Syria,  laid  si^ge  to  Acre, 
routed  a  Turkish  army  sent  to  its  relief,  and 
carried  it  by  storm.  He  won  other  victories 
at  lloms,  Hamah,  Aleppo,  Adana,  Ulu  Kislak, 
and  Konieh,  where  he  routed  60,000  Turks  with 
half  that  force,  and  captured  the  grand  visier 
with  immense  booty. 

He  would  have  marched  on  Constantinople, 
but  his  father's  commands  obliged  him  to  wait 
for  reinforcements,  thus  giving  the  sultan  time 
to  procure  aid.  The  European  powers  inter- 
forcMi,  and  a  peace  was  concluded,  leaving  to 

Mehemet  Ali  the  government  of  Syria  and  the  I  the  sea;   is  connected  by  a  railway  with  the 
pashalic  of  Adana.    In  1839  Mehemet  Ali  again    port  of  Pisoo,  46  m.  distant,  and  is  noted  for 


America,  rising  near  Pasto,  Colombia,  flowing 
SE.  to  its  eonflnenoe  with  the  Saeanhi,  and 
thence  E.  to  the  Amaion;  length  along  the 
main  curves  over  1,000  m.  Steamers  drawing 
6  ft  of  water  have  asoended  it  to  Cneml^, 
hardly  100  m.  from  the  head.  It  receives  over 
thirty  alBuents,  some  of  them  navigable. 

lea  (6'ki),  capital  of  the  Peruvian  depart- 
ment of  the  same  name;  formerly  known  as 
Huahanica;  on  the  lea  River;  1,575  ft  above 


revolted,  and  another  crushing  defeat  was  in- 
flicted by  Ibrahim  on  the  Turkish  forces,  at 
Nizib;  but  Turkey  was  again  saved  bv  the 
interposition  of  the  other  powers,  and  Me- 
hemet Ali  was  ordered  to  withdraw  his  forces 
from  Syria.  Thereafter  Ibrahim  devoted  his 
time  to  the  culture  of  his  estates  on  the  plain 
of  Ileliopolis,  until  he  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  government  on  the  retirement  of  his  father, 
1844. 

Ib'ien,  Henrik,  1828-1006;  Norwegian  dram- 
atint;  b.  Skien;  was  at  first  apprenticed  to  a 
druggint,  but  noon  abandoned  that  businees  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  literature;  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  newly  erected  Nor- 
wegian theater  in  Bergen,  1854,  and,  1857,  took 
chsr^  of  the  theater  in  Christiania;  1866,  lie 
obtainiK]  a  pension  from  the  Norwegian  Storth- 
ing, and  from  that  time  up  to  1801  he  resided 
abroad;  after  that  date  lived  in  ChrisUania. 
His  first  drama,  **  Catilina,"  1850,  a  tragedy, 
was,  on  the  whole,  not  a  success.  After  this 
attempt  at  dramatic  production,  he  turned  to 
Norwegian  historical  subjects,  treatins  them 
in  s  romantic  manner.  **  llie  Comedy  of  Love," 
a  Htinging  Ha  tire  of  everyday  love,  was  followed 
by  "  Hrand  "  and  "  Peer  Oynt."  both  satirical 
dramas  in  verH<>,  which  have  attained  an  im- 
mense popularity  in  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
trioM.  With  "The  Pillars  of  Society,"  Ibsen 
b«*);an  that  series  of  realistic  pictures  of  every- 
tlay  life*  that  made  him  famous  as  a  dramatist 
of  the  first  order  all  the  world  over.  The 
dramas  of  this  kind  include  *'  A  Doll's  House,** 
"(ihosts."  "An  Knemy  of  the  People,"  "The 
Wild  Duck,"  "  Rosmersholm,"  "The  Lady  from 
the  Sea,"  "  Iledda  Gabler,"  "The  Master 
Builder." 

Ibycns  (IbT-kfis),  lived  in  the  sixth  oentory; 
(ir(N>k  lyric  i>oet;  b.  Rhegium;  resided  for  eome 
time  in  Samoe  at  the  court  of  Polycrates. 
Known  to  all,  chiefly  through  the  poem  of 
Schiller.  "The  Cranes  of  Ibycus,"  is  the  story 
of  his  ond.  Ibycus  was  a  wandering  bard,  and, 
whil<*  trmvling  throuf(h  a  desert  place  near 
(*4»rinth.  was  attacktnl  by  robbers  and  mortallv 
woiindinl.  but  lH»fore  dying  called  on  a  flock 
(»f  cran<*s  Hying  over  him  to  avenge  his  death. 
Shortly  afU*r  it  happened  at  Corinth  that  a 
tlt»ck  of  cranio  flew  over  the  theater  while  a 


fMTformance  wsm  going  on,  and  one  of  the  mur-  I  of  pure  water.    Pore 


defers  cried   out   involuntarily,  "  Behold   the 


its  wines  and  brandy.  The  eity  was  founded 
1563,  and  has  been  several  times  partially  da* 
stroyed  by  earthquakes.    Pop.  abi  9,000. 

lea'rto,  or  Ic*aria  iXikwrim),  island  of  the 
JEgfmn  Sea;  W.  of  Samoa  about  15  nu  long 
from  NK.  to  SW.,  and  rather  narrow;  area, 
50  sq.  m.  Its  population  of  abt  10,000  sup- 
port themselves  chiefly  by  the  sale  of  charcoal 
and  firewood.    The  island  belongs  to  Tork^. 

lea'riva,  in  Greek  mythokigr,  a  reaident  of 
Attiea  in  the  reign  of  Pa^ioo.  Dioqysos, 
newly  eome  to  Oreeoe,  visited  him,  was  hospit- 
ably entertained,  and  on  leaving  instmetsd 
Icarius  in  the  art  of  wine  eulture.  The  ahep- 
herds  of  the  neighborhood  drank  of  the  «n- 
mixed  wine  freely,  beeame  drunk,  and  imagined 
that  they  had  been  noisoned.  Thereupon  th^ 
killed  Icarius,  but  when,  on  the  next  day,  th^ 
found  that  they  had  not  been  poisoned  th^ 
repented  and  buried  him  with  honor.  Srlgooa^ 
his  daughter,  sought  for  him  everywhcfe  in 
vain,  until  his  dos  liaira  found  his  mvn. 
Erigone  hung  herself  in  despair,  and  boA  dm 
and  the  dog  were  transported  to  the  starry 
firmament  iMoause  of  their  faithfulneas.  Erig- 
one is  to  this  day  the  Virgo  in  the  sodiae,  and 
the  dog  is  the  smaller  Procyon,  not  far  from 
Orion. 

Ic*an%  in  Greek  mythotoenr,  the  soa  of 
Dsdalus.  He  forgot,  aeoordiog  to  the  old 
myth,  his  father's  advice  on  tMr  flight  from 
Crete,  and  flew  so  hish  that  the  sua  melted 
the  wax  with  which  the  wings  were  attaehed 
to  his  shoulders,  and  he  fell  down  and  was 
drowned  in  the  sea,  near  the  ishmd  of  Doliehe 
on  the  ooast  of  Asia  Minor.  After  him  the 
island  was  theneeforth  called  Icaria  or  Iearaa» 
and  the  sea  also  was  known  as  the  leariaa. 


ktb  water  solidifled  hj  freedng. 

Bstan 


-     At  »•  F. 

under  ordinary  cireomstanees  water  begins  to 
crystallise.  Slender  prisms,  nsaally  of  ais 
sides,  and  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramlda, 
form  in  it,  and  arrange  themselvaa  In  limm 
croesing  each  other  at  angles  of  60*  and  ISO*. 
The  preeenee  of  salts  in  aolntioo  impedes  this 
process,  and  when  at  last  it  takea  plane  at  a 
temperature  below  38*.  the  greater  portioa  of 
the  foreign  matter  Is  exelnded  from  the  lasb 
which  consequently  Is  aearer  tiM  eonpoaltioa 


la  a  pel- 
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ICE 

reduced  to  sevcml  degrees  buluw  the  freezinj; 
point  withnut  frL*Pzing;  but  ugitntion  or  the 
introduction  of  foriMgu  l.KKliea  will  cause  con- 
gelation to  take  place  suddenly,  and  us  the  ice 
is  formed  latent  heat  is  liberated,  and  the  tern 
perature  rises  to  32**.  From  about  3fP  water 
expands  aa  its  temperature  is  reduced,  with  the 
exertion  of  prodigious  force,  A  hollow  j^dobe 
of  brass  with  a  cavity  only  an  inch  hi  diam- 
eter, filled  with  water,  baa  been  burst  by  the 
freezing  of  this,  exerting  a  force,  aa  eHtiniatcd, 
of  27,720   lbs.     Thia  expansion,  estimated   by 


IcB  Cktstal*. 

Boyle  at  one  ninth  the  original  vokirac,  gives 
to  ice  less  density  than  that  of  water,  so  that 
it  tloats. 

Although  the  act  of  freezing  expela  from  the 
crj^atalH/ed  inass  the  salt  and  other  mineral 
ingredients,  leaving  it  when  in  a  frozen  Htate 
very  nearly  pure  freah  water,  yet  ice  formed 
from  or  tloating  in  salt  water  gathers  in  the 
interstices  between  the  crystals  so  much  salt, 
brackish,  or  impure  water  that  it  becomes  untit 
for  household  purposes.  Hence  tlie  ice  crop  is 
gathered  from  fresh-water  jwnda  or  lakes,  or 
from  rivers  above  tide  water.  The  methods  of 
gathering  and  storing  ice  are  entirely  Ameri- 
can*  When  it  ho^  reached  a  proper  thickness, 
the  surface  is  cleared  with  wooden  acraptrs 
drawn  by  horses,  and  the  upper  porous  layer 
cut  away  with  steel  scnipers.  The  ice  is  then 
grooved  into  large  scjuar**»  by  inipleuicnta  re- 
sembling plows  and  harrows;  the  blocks  are 
broken  apart  with  saws,  and  hoisted  into  ice 
bouses  on  the  shore,  often  by  steam  power. 
The  houses  are  large*  wooden  buildings  without 
windows,  filled  with  sawdust,  shavings,  or 
spent  tan  bark*  between  the  out<»r  and  inner 
walls,  sometimes  capable  of  holding  from  2(>,- 
000  to  50,000  tons.    In  the  U.  8.^  aa  elsewhere, 


ICE 

the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  ic*  snd 
the  irregularity  of  the  crops  have  led  to  tbi 
establishment  of  factories  for  the  making  tA 
ice  by  chemical  processes- 
Refrigerating  ears  convey  to  E»  markets  in 
the  U.  S,  beef  from  Chicago,  and  ripe  fruits, 
game,  and  other  articles  from  San  Francisco, 
which  it  would  otherwise  be  impoaaible  to  ob- 
tain in  the  E.  markets,  and  return  with  oysters 
and  other  shell tiuh,  condensed  milk,  butter,  and 
other  articles  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  Steam' 
ers  fitted  up  with  refrigerating  chambers  take 
to  N,  porta  beef  and  mutton  from  Texaa,  of- 
anges,  lemouH,  bananas,  and  guavas  from  tlie 
W,  Indies,  K.  American  fruits  from  Brazil, 
and  return  with  milk,  butter,  oysters,  oppl«, 
peaches,  pears,  and  other  products  not  obtain- 
able otherwise  in  tropical  elimatea^  and  oo»a 
steamships  carry  fresh  meat,  dresaed  in  the 
V.  S.  to  the  great  food-distributing  ports  of 
Europe.  Cold  storage  houses  in  many  cities  ol 
the  U.  S.  preserve,  with  a  slight  percentage  of 
losa,  oranges,  lemons,  grapes,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  etc.,  from  one  to  three  years. 

Ice,  ABTiriciAi,,  ice  produced  by  mechanieal 
or  chemical  means,  lee  making  has  become 
in  comparatively  recent  years  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  an  inestimable 
boon  in  places  where  natural  ice  docs  not  form 
and  where  its  use  is  restricted  by  long  ship- 
ments, and  a  vast  commercial  consideration  ta 
more  favored  localities,  where  the  supply  ol 
natural  ice,  even  in  more  productive  acosotis, 
falls  far  below  the  demand.  Commercial  arti- 
licial  ice  is  produced  by  two  systems,  known 
as  the  can  syaftrn  and  the  plate  tysiem.  In 
the  can  sysi^tem  the  water  to  be  frozen  is  plaeed 
in  cans,  and  immt*rsed  in  a  tank  of  cold  brine. 
The  tee  produced  in  this  way  is  in  small  cakes, 
not  greater  than  31)0  lbs.  eaeh.  With  a  tem- 
perature of  brine  of  from  16**  to  18*  R.  the 
time  required  to  freeze  a  cake  is  nbout  sixty 
hours.  In  the  plate  system  the  ice  is  fonsfd 
on  the  sides  of  cooled  surfaces  in  from  nine  to 
fourteen  days  to  a  thickness  of  about  14  to. 
The  cooling  surfaces  are  hollow  plates  10  by 
14  ft.  in  area,  in  which  the  cooling  ftutd  cir- 
culates. In  the  can  system  distilled  water  ia 
used  for  free/ing;  an  the  plate  system  the  wa- 
ter is  not  distilleil  With  the  can  system  dis 
tilled  water  produces  a  clear  and  transparent 
ice,  whereas,  if  the  water  ia  not  distilled,  the 
ice  will  be  opaque,  and,  in  most  caseSf  of  a 
brownish  color.  In  the  plate  system  a  elear 
ice  is  made  without  distilling  the  water* 

The  c^>ol»ng  is  usually  aeeomplisln?d  by 
ploying  a  volatile  liquid,  such  as 
sulphur  dioxide,  or  ether,  which  on  being 
rated  absorbs  heat.  The  liquid  moat  eomm 
employed  is  ammonia,  whte!i  at  atmospheric 
pressure  boils  at  a  temperature  of  — 27**  F. 
If  this  ammonia  is  introduced  in  a  coil  sub- 
merged in  a  brine  tank  the  heat  of  the  briiw 
willlioil  the  ammonia,  and  the  brine  will  be 
cooled  ami  may  he  used  for  either  refrigerating 
or  ice-making  purposes. 

After  the  ammonia  has  evaporated  and  ftvt* 
formed  its  work  of  cooling  it  is  at  a  low  pres- 
sure. To  convert  the  vapor  to  a  liquid  state  it 
mu^t  be  raised  to  a  high  pressure.    Thus  if  «jn- 
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monia  be  condensed  at  a  temperature  of  80*  F., 
the  pressure  is  140  lbs.  per  square  inch  above 
the  atmosphere,  and  if  evaporated  in  the  cool- 
ing coils  at  5^  F.  the  pressure  it  19  lbs.  per 
square  inch  above  the  atmosphere.  To  raise 
tlic  pressure  from  19  to  140  lbs.  two  methods 
may  be  employed — a  compressor  driven  by  an 
engine  may  be  used,  or  the  vapor  may  be  ab- 
sorbed in  cold  water  and  the  aqueous  ammonia 
introduced  into  a  still,  where  it  is  heated  and 
the  gas  is  driven  off  at  the  high  pressure.  Af- 
t4T  the  vapor  is  raised  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  pressure  it  is  passed  into  a  eondenser, 
whrre  heat  is  abstracted  and  it  is  reduced  to 
a  liquid  state.  It  is  then  used  over  again  in 
the  cooling  coils. 

The  fliHtilled  water  from  which  ioe  is  made 
is  furniHhed  by  condensing  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  refrigerating  machine,  and  by  eon- 
denning  live  steam.  In  a  large  economical 
plant  the  st4*am  required  to  run  the  plant  Is 
loHH  than  the  amount  of  ice  that  can  be  pro- 
duccKl,  provided  the  water  that  is  froien  is  not 
distilled.  If  the  water  is  distilled  the  weight 
of  ice  made  pvr  pound  of  coal  is  limited  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  boilers,  because  the  ice  made 
cannot  be  greater  than  the  steam  produced,  less 
the  amount  Itmt  by  drip  from  the  steam  pipes 
and  through  othtT  causes.  It  is  possible,  there- 
f<»re.  to  make  more  ice  per  pound  of  coal  by 
the  plate  niethiNl  where  the  water  is  not  die- 
tille<l  than  it  is  by  the  can  system  as  ordi- 
narily operat^Hl.  SeeFREEZiNa;  Retbigesation. 

Icel>erg,  large,  floating  mass  of  ice.  The 
term  is  practically  restricted  to  fragments  de- 
tached frttin  glaciers.  When  a  glacier  descends 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  portions  of  its 


200  or  800  ft  The  greatest  bergs  are  seen  in 
the  8.  Ocean  and  are  tabular  in  form,  with  a 
height  abov«  the  sea  of  160  to  200  ft  See 
Qulcumb. 

Iceland,  part  of  the  Danish  Idngdom,  en- 
Winff  home  rule;  with  the  exception  of  Great 
Britain,  the  largest  island  in  the  K.  Atlantic; 
extending  from^l*  24'  to  60<»  S8'  N.  Ut,  and 
from  13*  22*  to  24*  86'  W.  of  Greenwich.  Sit- 
uated 600  m.  W.  of  Norway,  but  only  260  m. 
E.  of  Greenland,  it  belongs  geographically  to 
the  W.  hemisphere,  while  in  history  and  poli- 
tics it  belongs  to  Surope.  lU  area  la  89J66 
so.  m.  Pop.  (1001)  78,470;  capital,  R^Ja- 
vik.  With  the  exception  of  the  8,  which  swella 
out  into  a  broad  arch,  the  whole  coast  is  high 
and  precipitous,  not  unlike  that  of  Norway. 
The  interior  is  a  high  table-land,  with  an  aver- 
age eleration  of  about  2,000  ft,  while  there 
are  snow-capped  mountains  that  attain  an  alti- 
tude of  nearly  6,000  ft  above  the  sea  level; 
indeed  one,  Orofa  J6inill,  Is  more  than  6,000  ft 
in  height  The  island  has  sereral  aetlve  vol- 
canoes, among  which  lit  Heda  and  Mt  Katla 
are  the  most  important  There  are  numerooa 
and  extensive  ice  fields  or  ice  hills  called  Jo- 
kuls,  the  largest  one  being  the  VatnaJokul,  in 
the  SE.,  covering  about  4,000  sq.  m.  The  som- 
mers  are  cool,  and  the  winters,  considering  the 
latitude,  are  mild.  The  Gulf  Stream  bathes 
the  8.,  E.,  and  W.  shores,  while  a  polar  current 
flowing  toward  Greenland  frequently  filla  the 
N.  fjords  with  ice. 

Of  the  population  66,000  are  fanners,  or 
rather  stock  growers,  raising  sheep,  cattle,  and 
horses.      The    fisheries    empk>y    aboat    7,000 
The  principal  minerals  are  sulphur,  lig- 
nite, and  Icelandic  spar.   Tba 
summers  are  too  short  for 
the  growth  of  cereals.     The 
only    trees    found    are    the 
dwarf  birch,  small  willowa, 
and  here  and  there  a  stunted 
mountain  ash.    Garden  vege- 
tablea,  such  as  potatoea,  tnr- 
nipa,  carrota,  and  eabbaoss, 
eonslaer- 
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lin'iik  aN\jiy  and  float  on  the  water.  By  favor- 
alil*'  riirrt'nts  t!u»y  are  often  carried  to  great 
(li^taiKTH  iM'fon*  cninplrti'ly  melting.  With 
tlu'iii  is  rarrit'cl  whatever  glacial  detritus  they 
nii^^itiaily  rnTitnin<M|,  and  thJH  falU  U*  the  bot- 
tnm  as  tliry  nidt.  It  is  iM'lieved  that  the  Hanks 
of  Nt'Mfniindiaiid,  U\n^  wh«»re  the  ice-laden 
Lalirador  rurront  mrrts  uith  the  warm  (Sulf 
Strrain,  ntM-ive  in  this  \%ay  ini|M)rtant  depos- 
its nf  rartli  and  nn'k  derived  from  Greenland 
and  otlirr  N.  landH.  An  ic<>herg  floats  with 
alntiit  one  eighth  of  its  mans  alnwe  the  water, 
and  its  summit  Hometimen  rinefl  to  a  height  of 


are  cultivated  with 

able  success.    The  only  ma 

mal   peculiar   to   Iceland   la 

the  snow   mouse,  while  the 

only  wild  animal  found  there 

is   the   fox.      The   domestic 

animals    are    the    cow,    the 

horse,    the    sheep,    the   dog, 

».  An  iMbsrg.  and    the    cat      The    rivers 

abound  in  salmon  and  trout 

and  the  sea  around  the  coast  contains  cod, 

haddock,    halibut,   seahh    and    whalea.      Fish, 

wool,  tallow,  flsh  oil,  and  live  horses  are  the 

chief  articles  of  export 

The  Icelanders  belong  exduslvely  to  the 
Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic  race,  and 
their  religion  is  the  Evangelical  Lutheran. 
There  are  in  Reykjavik  a  theological  seminary, 
a  medical  college,  a  nautical  academy,  a  gym- 
naaium,  and  an  elementary  school.  A  Urn 
primary  schools  have  been  esUblished  in  tha 
various  trading  and  fishing  staUons.  Then  is 
a  flourishing  academy  in  ModmvelUr,  an  agrl- 
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cultural  college  at  OUffifjord*  and  the  Uland 
•apporU  four  seminaries  for  young  women. 
With  Old  Norwegian  and  the  modern  popular 
dialects  of  Norway  the  Icelandic  language 
forma  the  minor  branch,  W,  Narse,  as  distin- 
guished from  £.  Norse,  which  includes  Banish 
And  Swedish. 

Icelandic  literature  may  be  divided  into  a 
prose  and  a  poetic  literature.  The  former  is 
chiefly  represented  by  the  Sagas  and  the  laws, 
the  latter  by  the  mythical  and  heroic,  eddie 
poetry,  and  the  artificial,  acaldic  poetry. 

Iceland  is  believed  by  many  to  be  the  Thule 
referred  to  by  i'ytheas,  340  B,c.t  by  Strabo, 
Mela,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy.  Its  settlement  be- 
gan, 874,  when  Ingolf  built  hH  house  on  the 
pre*M»nt  «ite  of  Reykjavik,  two  years  after  the 
Hafersfjord  battle,  by  which  all  Norway  be- 
came subject  to  King  Harold  Fairhair.  In 
930  A  political  organization  was  effected  which 
re8Ult«*d  in  the  adoption  of  the  Ulfljot  constitu- 
tion, an  adaptation  of  the  law  of  the  Quia -moot 
in  Norway,  By  this  constitution  an  leulandic 
republic  was  established  which  Nourished  for 
more  than  thrtn^  hundred  y tsars.  The  latter 
days  of  the  repyblic  developed  a  series  of  jeal- 
ousies and  internecine  feuds.  The  ivarring  Ice- 
landers fell  into  the  habit  of  appealing  to  the 
kings  of  Norway  as  arbitrators^  and  thua  the 
way  was  paved  for  making  Iceland  a  depend- 
cncy  of  Norway,  which  UMk  place  t|narter  by 
quarter,  1262-64.  In  1380,  in  connection  with 
Norway^  Iceland  became  united  with  Denmark, 
and  remained  with  the  latter  country  after  the 
union  of  Norway  with  Sweden*  1814.  Complete 
huine  rule  was  granted  by  Denmark,  1874*  in 
ct)nnt*ctrun  with  the  celebration  of  the  one  thou- 
sandth anniversary  of  the  coloniy^tion  of  the 
island.  The  new  constitution  mak(^ft  the  king 
govern  Iceland  through  a  member  of  his  cabi- 
net, who  ia  reaponsible  to  the  Icelandic  Alth- 
ing, and  through  the  governor  appointed  by 
the  king  and  residing  at  Reykjavik  as  chief 
executive  olTtoer.  The  new  Althing  consists  of 
two  chambers,  with 
full  legislative  pow- 
ers, and  is  composed 
of  six  crown  nomi- 
nees and  thirty  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the 
people,  who  enjoy  al- 
most universal  suf- 
frage. 

Iceland  Moss,  lich- 
en    {Vetrfiria    i^lnn- 
dica )     which    grows 
abundantly     in     the 
colder     porti«ms     of 
America      and      the 
Old  World.     It  is  a 
common    constituent 
of  medicines  uaed  in 
pulmonary   com  plaints,   and   supplies   a   nutri- 
tious food  to  the  Eskimo  and  other  natives  of 
high  latitudes. 

Iceland  Spar,  transparent  cale-spar,  of  which 
the  best  specimens  are  obtained  from  Iceland, 
It  displays  in  great  perfection  the  phenomena 
of  double  refraction. 
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Ice  PUnt,  herb  of  S.  £uft>pe  mmd  N.  aal  W. 
Africa,  the  Me^mtfri^mthemuim  cryafaJliaaa, 
of  the  family  Ficoide^,  Its  auccoleni  katft 
are  covered  with  small  bladderlike  rafj 
which  appear  like  erj\stal8  of  ice.  It  ii 
seen  in  house  culture,  and  Uaa 
diuretic,  and  expectorant  propertii 

Ichang  (d-cMng^),  city,  proTince  of  Hnptik, 
China;  on  the  Yangtze,  1,1  OO  ci.  from  tia 
mouth,  and  15  £.  of  the  Yangtze  gorges.  Firatt 
its  position  at  the  outlet  of  these  gorges  the 
city  has  always  been  an  important  alii{^ia| 
pjint,  most  cargoes  being  tranaaliipped  f 
other  junks  specially  fitted  for  the  voy 
QT  down.  Ichang  stands  on  the  edge  of 
the  richest  coal  fields  in  the  worlds  that  of 
Szechwan.    Top,   (1907)  55,000. 

Ichneamon  (Ik-nQ'mt'tn),  name  in  ita  largiit 
sense  applicable  to  the  numeroua  genera  ol 
small  quadrupeds  of  the  family  %'itif*rruig, 
subfamily  Herpes Unw — ^all  Old  World  eantivo- 
rous  mammals  of  active  habits  and  fierce  dii^ 
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position,  preying  upon  serpents,  birda,  and 
small  game  of  many  kinds.  Strictly  the  naiat 
designates  the  Herpenten  ichneumon  of  Egypt; 
famous  as  the  devourer  of  the  eggs  of  the  cro«^ 
dile  and  as  a  destroyer  of  venomou-s  serpenti; 
hence  it  was  worshiped  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. Spain  has  an  ichneumon,  J7.  widdrin^- 
ionii. 
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mre  of  the  greatest  senrioe  to  the  agriealturitt 
and  to  mankind,  since  they  deposit  their  eggs 
either  on  or  within  the  eggs  or  larva  of  larger 
insects  and  spiders,  the  future  larva  of  the  fly 
devouring  the  insect  on  which  it  is  hatched. 
Immense  numbers  of  noxious  insects  are  thus 
destroyed.  There  are  about  6,000  known  spe- 
cies. 


Tertebne,  from   which   fishlike  character  tiM 
name  is  derived. 

IditlijOMiinu  (Ik-thI-6-s0r'Ai)»  gigantic  fos- 
sil marina  reptile.  The  best  known  species, 
Iokikyo9auruM  eommuntM,  grew  to  a  length  of 
20  ft;  the  large  conical,  lonffltadinally  fur- 
rowed  teeth  are  from  40  to  60  above  on  eadi 
side,  and  26  to  80  below;  the  Jaws  are  pro- 
longed and  compressed,  the  vertebra  about  140, 
with  the  anterior  paddles  three  times  as  largs 
as  the  posterior.    These  reptiles,  of  gigaatle 


Ichnorogy,  science  of  tracks,  a  name  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Buckland.     The  animals  whose 
existence  is  made  known  by  their  markings  on 
stone     may     be    called 
Ichnozoa,     Sixteen  per- 
manent   characters     in 
markings  serve  to  dis- 
tinguiiih     satisfactorilv 
diflferent  classes  of  ani- 
mals.   The  following  are 
examples  of  characters: 
tracks    of    feet;    trails  BsBLBfoii  or  ma  IcvnTosAimos. 

made  by  the  body  or  its 

caudal  extremity  drawn  along  in  the  mud; 
width  of  the  trackway;  relative  sise  of  hind 
and  front  feet;  length  of  step;  number  of  toes; 
mode  of  progression;  spread  of  the  toes;  for- 
mation of  the  heel  and  of  the  claws. 


Ichthyology  (Ik'th!-6r6-j!),  that  branch  of 
xo5logy  which  treats  of  the  vertebrated  ani- 
mals formerly  collectively  known  under  the 
name  of  fishes  (9.V.),  but  which  are  now  dis- 
tribut4*d  among  several  classes,  orders,  and 
subordinate  divisions.  There  have  been  nu- 
merous classifications  since  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  when  Belon,  Roudelot,  and 
Salviani  laid  the  foundations  of  modem  ichthy- 
ology', each  Hucceeding  one  showing  a  marked 
advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  structural  ar- 
rangement of  the  diiTerent  species.  Hence,  the 
cliiiiMirtcation  of  to-day  is  liable  to  modification 
to-morrow.  As  an  evidence  of  the  diflkulties 
under  which  the  lM»Ht  ichthyologists  of  the 
Wf»rld  have  lalxinnl  in  an  efTort  to  srrange  a 
clHAHiticution  that  would  meet  with  general  ac- 
ci'ptance.  attention  is  calleil  to  the  **  Catalogue 
of  the  Finhes  in  the  British  Museum,"  com- 
pih^l  by  Prof.  All>ert  (Sllnther,  1859-70. 

In  thirt  monumental  work  all  the  species  ree- 
o^ni7(Hl  by  the  author,  as  well  from  autopsy 
SM  (leHcriptitms  of  spiHMes  unknown  to  him, 
were  deMcrilMHl.  The  author  adopted  6,843  spe- 
cies ftj*  eHtahlisihtHl,  while  1,682  others  are  con- 
MidrrtHl  AH  doubtful,  and  referred  to  by  name 
only  ill  footnotes  to  the  genera  to  which  they 
arr  rtiippoA«Hl  to  U^long.  It  is  assumetl  that 
ulMuit  l.tMN).  however,  of  the  doubtful  species 
will  Im>  ultimat(*ly  c<mflrmed,  and,  allowing 
2.(MM)  MiN'cit^  to  have  been  d«njcribed  during  the 
iNturnc  of  publication  of  the  s«*ries,  it  is  esti- 
nuit4'd  that  we  may  put  the  total  number  of 
tinhen  known  at  pres(*nt  as  about  10,000.  The 
bibliography  of  the  science  is  very  large,  and, 
lN>}(i<l(>M  the  moHt  important  species  noted  in 
thin  work,  the  readier  is  referred  to  the  stan- 
dard and  government  publications. 

Ichthyor'nis,  extinct  genus  of  birds  described 
by  l*rof.  ().  (\  Marnh  from  the  Cretaceous  of 
K  annas.     They   |Mms4>Mi44Hl    t4H!th   and   biconcave 


aiie  and  marine  habits^  most  have  been  vsry 
active  and  destructive;  their  food,  ss  indieatsd 
by  the  bones  and  scales  found  with  their  re- 
mains, consisted  principally  of  fishes.  From 
the  great  siae  of  the  eyes,  they  ooukl  probably 
see  well  by  night;  being  air  breathers,  like  ths 
orooodiles,  they  no  doubt  seised  their  prey  asar 
the  surface;  the  immense  cuttle  fishes  of  ths 
seoondarjr  epoch  probably  fumiahsd  a  porttoi 
of  their  food. 

Ico'Bivm,  now  Konia  or  Koimm,  importaat 

Caoe  in  the  time  of  the  apostles;  in  Asia 
inor,  on  the  highway  between  W.  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria.  An  oaais  in  a  desert,  it  was  eallsd 
the  Damascus  of  Lyeaonia.  From  1090  to  ISM 
it  waa  the  oapital  of  the  Ssldjouk  Empire  of 
Roum.     Captured   hf    Frederick    Barfaarossa, 

1189,  it  waa  recovered  by  the  Seldjook  Turks, 

1190.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  walla  nearly 
3  m.  in  length,  strengthened  by  106  stroag 
towers,  and  formerly  ddfended  by*  a  diteh.  The 
auburbs  are  extensive  and  populoua.  It  eon- 
tains  the  tomb  of  Haaret  Ifevlaneh,  fdnndsr 
of  the  Mevlevi  dervishes,  whose  sueoessor  oat- 
ranka  all  the  other  dervishes  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  haa  the  privilege  of  conferring  la- 
veatiture  on  each  new  sultan,  and  girding  00 
him  the  sword  of  Osman.    Pop.  (1908)  00,000. 

Icoaol'atry,  in  ecclssiastkal  history,  ths  van- 
eration  of  imagea.  It  is  a  matter  of  diaimta 
when  images  were  first  introdnesd  1^  Chris- 
tians into  public  worship.  The  prevailing  opin- 
ion is  that  they  passea  from  the  fami^  into 
the  temple  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  and 
that  their  public  use  became  general  at  ths 
close  of  the  fourth.  In  Egypt  and  throoghoat 
Africa  the  use  of  images  met  with  little  favor; 
but  it  became  interwoven  with  the  whole  do- 
mestic and  public  life  of  the  Greek  and  Asiatis 
Christians.  In  the  eourse  of  the  sixth  oentnry 
it  became  a  custom  in  the  Greek  Chnreh  to 
make  prostrations  before  images  as  a  token  of 
reverence  to  the  persons  whom  thsy  rsptassnt* 
ed.  The  Maniehsans  had  already  eharaetsr- 
iied  this  ss  idolatry,  and  those  oppossd  to  ths 
custom  were  called  ieonoeiasts  or  ^  image 
breakera.''  In  720  the  Byxantinc  Emperor  Leo 
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thp  Isaurian  issued  an  ordinance,  djTe<*te<l  not 
agninat  ilie  imagea  theniaolvi^a,  but  ugiiin  pros- 
tration Aiu]  kneel ing  down  bt^fore  tbcm.  This 
Tiieasnte  mH  witb  roBicstniit!*?  from  Giirmaiiii^, 
Pal  riari'h  r»f  (  utiiiUiiitinoplL',  and  fr*>ia  the  mut^s 
of  the  i»e<>]>li',  ami  knl  to  aeriousj  disturbuneeH 
iQ  many  j>lact-*si,  Tn  73(^  a  new  imperial  edict 
Wtta  iHiiued,  forbidding  the  use?  of  all  images  for 
religious  purposes*  Lt'o  caused  the  statues  in 
churclieg  to  be  burned  and  the  paintings  on  the 
walla  to  be  effaced,  and  fearful  riots  and  maBi^a- 
crtss  ocfurred  in  consequence.  Pope  Gregory  II 
remonstrated  with  the  emperor,  and  the  Ro- 
mans refused  to  eomply  with  tlie  edict. 

In  732  a  council  a^eiubled  in  Rome  by 
Ure^gory  HI  condemned  Leo  and  his  abettors. 
Lea's  policy  was  carried  out  by  his  son,  Con- 
fitantine  Copronymus.  He  assembled  at  Con- 
stantinople, 754,  a  council  of  338  biBliops,  who 
pronounced  all  visible  symbol  a  of  Chriat»  ex- 
cept in  the  cuchariat,  to  be  either  blasphemous 
or  heretical,  and  the  use  of  images  in  churcbefl 
to  be  a  revival  of  paganism.  L<m)  IV',  who  suc- 
ceeded hinij  pursued  the  same  course;  but  at 
hifl  death,  7 SO,  the  Empress  Regent  Irene  con- 
certed  measures  with  Pope  Adrian  I  for  the 
restoration  of  images.  In  787  the  second  Ecu- 
menical Council  of  Nice  decreed  that  **  b<jwing 
to  an  image,  which  is  simply  the  token  of  love 
and  reverence,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  con* 
founded  with  the  adoration  which  is  due  to 
God  alone*'  The  contest  was  prolonged  in  the 
East  under  successive  emperors  till  Theodora 
iisseinbled  a  council  at  Constantinoplct  842, 
which  contlrmed  the  decisions  of  the  Nicene 
Council;  but  subsequently  the  Greek  Church 
took  the  position  which  it  still  holds,  that  no 
carved,  sculptured,  or  molten  images  of  holy 
personja  or  things  are  alJowable,  but  only  pic- 
tures, which  are  held  to  be  not  images  but  rep- 
resentations. 

The  term  iconoclasts  or  "  image  breakers " 
is  also  a]iplied  in  history  to  those  Protestants 
of  the  Netherlands  who  at  the  comnu^ncenient 
of  the  troubles  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II  tumul- 
tuously  ttsaembied  and  destroyed  the  images  in 
many  Roman  Catholic  churches.  These  tumults 
began*  August  14,  1506,  at  8t.  Omer  in  Flan- 
ders, luid  speedily  spread  all  over  the  N.  prov^- 
mo&L    See  Idolatst. 

Ic'teras.    See  Jaundice. 

Ictinns  (Ik-trnfts>,  Greek  architect,  contem- 
porary with  rericles;  was  chief  architect  of 
tlie  Parthenon,  and  built  the  Temple  of  Apollo 
Kpicurins  near  Piiigulia  in  Arcadia,  and  the 
fiine  at  ElenaiB  in  which  the  mysteries  were 
celebrated. 

rda,  now  Kaz-Dagfi,  mountain  in  Asia 
Minor;  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Edremid; 
trn  verses  the  ancient  Plirygia  and  Mysia, 
From  it  flow  the  Granicus,  the  Simois,  the 
Scamander,  and  other  st reams  whose  names 
are  historie.  Its  highest  point,  Mt.  Qargarus. 
5,784  ft.,  dominated  the  plains  of  Troy.  An- 
t»t!ier  Ii»A  (now  called  Psh^riti),  equally  fa- 
mous in  song  and  atory,  is  in  the  island  of 
Crete.  It  U'rnii nates  in  three  p>eak8»  and  rises 
to  the  height  of  7,ti74  ft.    Still  another  Ida  is 


that  of  the  "  gold  tlelda  of  Mt.  Ida  "  in  OtafO. 
8.  Isle,  New  Zealand,  about  70  m.  K.  of  Dui- 

din. 

Ida'cius,  or  Ida'tius,  Spanish  ecclediastie;  b. 
Ijemica,  Spain,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourtli 
century;  appointed  bishop  of  tiis  native  city 
aht,  427,  but  was  deposed  by  the  ifiv»diii^ 
8uevi,  401;  died  after  409.  He  wrot*  A 
**  Chronlcum,"  arranged  according  to  the  me* 
ces'iion  of  emperors,  and  embracing  the  pt^rtod 
from  370  A.i>.  (at  which  point  Hieronjuiiii 
breaks  off)   to  469. 

I'daho  (name  of  Indian  derivation,  meant&g 
**gem  of  the  mountains"),  state  Jlowt^r,  •yrln- 
ga.  State  in  the  W.  division  of  the  N»  Amer- 
ican Union;  bounded  N,  by  British  C'olnmt^iA 
and  Montana,  E.  by  Montana  and  Wyomiiiir* 
S.  by  Utah  and  Nevada,  \\\  by  Oregon  and 
Washington;  extreme  length  from  N.  to  S. 
about  442  m.;  mean  breadth  about  257  ni.; 
area,    84,800    sq.    m.      Pop.     (1907)     273JlS0i 


Seai,  or  IbAHO. 

capital,  Bots^.  The  surface  for  the  most 
is  elevated,  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  their 
continuation  the  Bitt€*r  Hoot  Mountaitis  sepa- 
rate it  from  Montana,  sending  the  Koot«"iiftit 
CVjeur  d'Ali^ae,  and  other  spurs  to  the  W.  Tlw 
Salmon  range,  following  the  Salmon  River  ami 
its  affluents,  has  scmie  peaks  exceeding  12,000 
ft.  Toward  the  SE.,  along  a  part  of  tlie 
River»  is  a  somewhat  elevated  plateau,  con 
tuting  a  broad  and  tolerably  fertile  tr*c 
arable  soiL  8.  of  the  Snake  Eiver  Vttlle 
tend  the  Bear  River  Mountains,  the 
Creek  Mountains,  and  other  rangx?s.  With 
the  exception  of  B<>ar  River  in  the  extreme  SBL, 
the  entire  drainage  of  the  state  ia  into  the 
Columbia  River.  It  has  Clark,  or  N,  Fork  of 
Columbia  and  its  affluents,  the  Pen  d*OreiU«> 
I^ake  and  its  tributary  streams,  the  8|xikane 
River,  with  Ctrur  d'Al^ne  Lake  and  its  afflu- 
ents,  and,  as  the  principal  river  of  the  fitate, 
which  has  a  course  of  about  850  m.  within  it, 
the  Li»wi9  Fork  or  Snake  River,  which  with 
its  branches,  the  Clearwater  and  the  Salnttm, 
with  their  numerous  alllnents,  drains  nearly 
7<*,00t>  sq.  m.  of  the  state.  The  only  other  river 
of  any  size  in  tlie  state  is  Bear  River,  which 
drains  the  SB.  corner  and  is  tributary  of  Gre«t 
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Rait  Lake.  There  are  munerom  lakes,  water- 
falls of  great  height,  and,  in  8E.  Idaho,  gey- 
iM'r«,  steam  springs,  soda  springs,  and  natural 
hot  baths,  the  region  being  volcanic  Climate 
uiildor  than  in  Montana;  snow  and  rainfall 
ni(Miorate;  annual  range  of  the  thermometer 
in  N.  Idaho,  in  the  lake  and  river  valleys,  be- 
tween SO""  and  93^  F.;  soil,  largely  of  sifting 
sand,  and  the  surface  sterile  except  where  fur- 
niithed  with  water  by  irrigation;  mountains 
well  wooded  with  forests,  largely  evergreen. 
In  the  8.  counties,  many  deciduous  trees,  and 
in  some  districts  vast  sage  plains  which  are 
used  for  grazing,  but  are  adapted  to  agricul- 
turc  when  irrigated;  river  valleys  very  fertile; 
principal  crops,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes, 
hay,  and  fruits;  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep, 
etc.,  an  important  industry. 

Mineral  products  include  gold,  silver,  lead, 
ct>pper,  lignite  coal,  salt,  sulphur,  soda,  valu- 
able building  stone;  total  value  mineral  prod- 
ucts. 1907.  $21,300,612;  including  lead,  $11,- 
932.314;  silver,  $6,206,300;  gold,  $1,256,900; 
c«ipper,  $1,941,460.  Ijea4ling  religious  denomi- 
nations, ('hurch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-dav 
Saints,  Roman  Catholic.  Methodist  Episcopal, 
IV(*fll>yterian,  and  Baptist;  leading  educational 
institutions,  the  State  Univ.  at  Moscow,  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  at  Idaho 
Falls,  normal  schools  at  Albion  and  Lewiston, 
and  a  number  of  denominational  colleges  or 
acad(*mies;  principal  reformatory  and  penal 
institutions,  an  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Black- 
foot  and  a  penitentiary  at  Bois6.  Cities  and 
towns  having  over  1,000  population  (1900): 
\Wih6,  Pocatello,  Moscow,  Lewiston,  Wallace, 
Montpelier,  VVeiser,  Idaho  Falls,  Qrangeville, 
Rexburg. 

With  the  exception  of  the  bold  explorers 
Lewis  and  Clark,  who  early  in  the  nineteenth 
o^ntury  followtnl  up  nearly  to  their  sources  the 
two  forks  of  the  Columbia,  Clark's  and  Lewis's 
ForkM.  wliich  traverst*  this  state,  the  only  white 
men  who  had  tnulden  its  soil  previous  to  1860 
were  trup|H*rs  and  hunters.  It  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  up  to  1863. 
Idaho  was  organized  as  a  territory,  March  3, 
1SG3,  and  admitted  as  a  sUte,  1890.  When 
first  orpinizeil  it  included  portions  of  the  pre- 
vious UTritories  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah, 
and  Nebraska.  In  1864  its  boundaries  were 
changed  and  a  part  set  off  to  Montana. 

I'das,  in  (treek  mythology,  son  of  Apharens 
and  Arono.  When  Apollo  was  wooing  Mar- 
iH'MKa.  the  dAU^OiU*r  of  Kvenus.  Idas  kidnaped 
h«T.  lie  WHS  pursue<l  and  overtaken  by  Apollo 
nt  Mett}M>ne.  where  the  giNl  and  the  mortal 
fought  for  the  maid.  So  even  were  the  honors 
that  the  fi^lit  was  stop|MHl  by  Zeus,  who  al- 
IowimI  MarpesMa  to  ch<His4>  b<*tw«*en  the  two.  She 
rh<»sr  IdaH.  lMH*auH4>  she  feartnl  that  Apollo 
>K  oil  111  finally  tlesert  her.  Idas  and  his  brother 
Lyntvu«  were  first  couMins  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, with  whom  they  made  a  plundering  ex- 
iMMlition  into  Arcadia.  Hy  a  trick  Idas  became 
|MmHeF4H4>d  of  all  the  lKN)ty.  so  that  a  fight  en- 
Hiitil  lM*twf*en  the  cousins.  First  Idas  killed 
(Motor,  then  Pollux  kilUnl  Lynceus.  then  Idaa 
wutintled   Pollux  so  badly  that  Zeus  snatched 


him  up  to  Olympiis  asd  killed  Idaa  witli  a 
thunderbolt. 

IddMlcich(ld'te-lI),SArlof.  See  KonrBoone, 
Sim  STArroBo. 

Ide'alisai,  a  philosophical  doctrine  defined 
(a)  aa  holding  that  in  external  perception  the 
objeeta  immediately  known  are  ideas,  or  <6) 
aa  holding  that  the  external  world  is  a  mere 
phenomena  manifesting  a  supersensuous  essenee 
which  is  (1)  spirit,  reason,  or  thinking  intel- 
ligence and  will,  or  (2)  force,  law,  or  some 
unoonseiona  prineiple  of  evolution.  Aeoording 
to  the  former  definition,  nearly  all  nhiloao- 
phers,  exoepting  tliOM  bekmging  to  the  6eottiali 
school,  woukl  fall  in  the  elass  of  idealists,  thus 
numbering  sueh  different  systems  aa  those  of 
Locke.  Hume,  Kant,  Plato,  Ariatotle,  Deaeartaa, 
etc,  all  in  <me  school.  Aooording  to  the  latter 
definition,  the  theistie  or  apiritualistio  thinkers 
would  be  elaased  in  one  diTiaion  of  the  ideal- 
istie  school,  while  the  paatheisUc  thinkers  (in- 
cluding even  the  modem  positivists)  woukl  be- 
long to  the  other  division ;  and  opposed  to  these 
would  be  the  nominalistie  braneh  of  material- 
iato  and  the  self-styled  ** eommonsense "  think- 
ers. It  baa  been  oontended,  in  fact,  that  all 
philosophy  must  be  impliedly  idealistie  in  that 
it  undertakes  to  explain  immediate  thing»--or 
at  leaat  the  knowledge  of  them— and  tSerebgr 
preaupposes  a  unity  or  ground  for  them  upoa 
which  they  depend. 

All  dependent  things  are  in  a  eertain  sense 
ideal  or  potential,  and  nnderlying  the  estsi^ 
nal  multiplicity  of  sueh  things  there  is  a  unltj. 
Were  there  no  intcrdependenee  or  correlatkMi 
among  things,  it  is  hda  that  there  coold  be  bo 
philoeophv.  Plato  is  the  idealist  jmt  s»ps^ 
lenee^  and  the  father  of  that  school  of  think- 
ers. His  "ideas'*  or  arehe^rpal  fbrma  art 
immaterial  and  eternal  essenoes  whieh  ars 
shadowed  forth  or  manifested  by  finite  realities. 
Finite  things  are  *'oopies"  of  ideaa,  and  by 
reason  of  their  inadequateness  aa  eopies  they 
are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  flux  or  tranaition 
from  one  phase  to  another,  each  imperfeetion 
giving  place  to  a  more  oorreet  eopy,  whieh, 
again,  is  defective  in  some  other  respeet.  Sab- 
stantially  idenUeal  with  thia  is  the  doetrine 
of  Aristotle,  who  opposes  the  doetrine  of 
**  ideaa  "  aa  separate  archetypea,  and  lays  stress 
on  an  intriligent  First  Cause  aa  the  anpreme 
principle  of  explanation.  Christian  philosophy, 
aa  such,  is  essentially  ideallatie,  inasmneh  aa 
it  haa  to  provide  a  apeeulative  baais  for  the 
doctrine  of  a  personal  Creator  and  for  an  im- 
mortal creature.  Thomaa  Aquinaa  says  that 
Ood  **  eternally  knowa  all  thinga  aa  present, 
and  through  this  knowledge  these  things  them- 
selves are  caused.** 

Idealism,  according  to  Sir  W.  Hamiltoa, 
deduces  the  object  from  the  subject,  while  ma- 
terialism deduces  the  subject  from  the  object. 
This  would  exclude  the  nnmerons  forms  of 
idealism  wherein  both  snbjeet  and  object  are 
deduced  from  a  spiritual  prineiple.  Among 
distinguished  modem  philoeophers,  called  ideal- 
ists, are  to  be  named  Berkeley  and  Male- 
branche  aa  theological  ideal  iats;  Deacartas,  aa 
problematical    idealiat;    Home,    aa    skeptical 
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idealist;  Kant,  aa  transcendental  idealist; 
Ficht«,  as  subjective  idenliat;  Sclu'lling,  as  ob- 
jective idealist;  Hegel»  as  absolute  idealist; 
ScbopeuhuEier,  as  pessimistic  or  uibiliatic  ideal- 
ist; Jaeobi  and  Schleiermacher,  as  sentimen- 
tal idealists;  Spinoza,  as  substantial  idealist. 
Thet^e  and  similar  designations  are  liable  to 
convey  a  false  impression  unless  supplemented 
by  reference  to  the  full  sy stems  of  tliose  think- 
ers.    See  Matehialism. 

Ideler  (e'dS-ler),  Christian  Lmdwig,  IIM- 
1840;  Prussian  scientist;  b.  Grorts-Rre^e;  np- 
pointed  Prof,  of  Astronomy  and  Lhronology  jit 
the  Univ»  of  Berlin^  1821;  principal  wt^rks 
**  Handbneb  der  Mathematischen  und  Technisch- 
en  fbronologie  ^*  and  *"  Die  Zeitrechung  der 
Chinesen/' 

Fdeo-mo'tOT  Ac'tionp  muscular  movement 
wiiieb  is  prompk^d  by  an  idea  or  memory  in 
corisciousness.  Imitation  is  an  example.  It  is 
contrasted  with  *'  sensori -motor  action,"  which 
is  a  movement  brought  at>out  in  response  to  a 
sensation. 

Ides  (idz),  in  the  Homan  calendar,  the  15th 
day  of  Marchp  May,  -July,  and  October,  and 
the  13tb  day  of  the  oth«^r  months.  The  eight 
days  preceding  the  ides  were  nametl  from  it, 
and  styled  the  lirst,  secondj  third,  etc*,  day  be- 
fore the  ides» 

Id'iocy.    See  Iksaioty. 

Idiosyn'craay,  marked  individual  trait  of  any 
function  of  iKxly  or  of  mind  which  is  possessed 
by  only  one  or  by  vary  few  persons.  Thus  cer- 
tain persons  are  peculiarly  affected  by  some 
odors,  sounds,  animals,  etc.  8ome  en u not  take 
quinine  without  breaking  out  in  a  rasli,  others 
cannot  eat  lobster  without  grave  disturbance. 
Certain  bodily  idioaynerasies  appear  to  be  com- 
patible witli  perfect  health.  Others  arise  from 
diseased  conditions,  and  cease  upon  the  cure 
of  tlie  disease.  Mental  idiitsyncrasiea  may  not 
amount  to  murks  of  insanity,  and  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  a  line  between  tlie  two.  Often 
an  idiosyncrasy  is  no  more  than  an  affectation 
assumed  to  arouse  interest  in  others  ami  im- 
[} lying  the  superior  retiuement  of  one's  own 
organisation, 

Idoratry,  the  worship  of  images  for  tbem- 
■elves  in  contradistinction  to  the  reverenci?  for 
images  ht-caiise  of  whiit  they  reeall — their  use 
being  merely  to  direct  the  mind  in  worship  to 
the  Deity,  or  to  saints  represented.  As  used 
by  theologians,  the  term  idolatry  includes  fe- 
tishism, or  the  worship  of  animals,  trees,  riv- 
ers, hills,  stones,  etc.;  the  worship  of  the  pow- 
em  of  nature,  the  snn,  moon,  the  stars,  etc., 
hero  and  ancestor  worship,  as  well  as  the  w^or- 
ship  of  abstractions,  such  as  justice,  etc. 
Idolatry  appears  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  The 
Turanian  races  worshiped  the  spirits  of  their 
ani^eators,  and  represented  these  by  little  irn- 
agcft.  as  did  the  Romans,  who  derived  the  cus- 
tom from  the  Etrurians.  As  soon  as  the  belief 
was  established  that  the  departed  were  immor- 
tal, it  wouid  occur  to  the  survivors  that  tlH-ir 
apirita  might  benefit  them,  and  that  this  might 
be  made  sure  by  worship. 


The  Indo- Europeans  deified  not  only  thi»  prtii- 
cipal  forces  in  nature,  but  all  their  subdiTii' 
ions,  BO  that  eventually  there  waa  a  gf^d  or  god- 
dess for  every  separate  river  or  kind  of  plant — 
all  represented  more  or  less  by  images,  which 
were  worshipe<3,  but  all  Iti do- European  tBct% 
have  records  of  a  primitive  tinie  when  idol* 
were  unknown.  The  Semitic  racea  limits  their 
ideas,  expressed  in  gods,  to  the  first  principlrt 
of  reproductiveness  and  death,  especially  the 
former,  whence  resulted  a  sex  worship  and  ob- 
scene rites.  But  they  found  in  Mo0«  and 
Mohammed  reformers  who  vigoroualy  rrprrsird 
all  nature  worship  and  its  resultant  idolatrj 
to  such  an  extent  as  very  strictly  to  forbid 
the  making  of  images.  The  littoral  worship  of 
images  iu  themselves  appears  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  their  monstrosity  and  u^lineaa.  The 
Ori?eks  made  beautiful  statues  of  their  goda, 
but  seem  to  have  merely  admired  theiu^  while 
they  adored  the  ugly  ones.  Tlie  tendeocy  of 
humanity  to  invest  material  objects  with  mag- 
ical virtues  is  universal.  A  sav&ge  who  h*i 
by  chance  always  kil!le<l  his  enemies  or  his  gmme 
with  a  certain  weapon  soon  believea  that  it 
possesses  a  peculiar  virtue,  and  this  belief 
readily  extends  to  ornaments  and  amulets, 
which  are  supposed  to  bring  hick. 

From  amulets — pebbles  or  beads — the  faith 
readily  extends  to  human  images,  whether  of 
ancestors  or  presenting  powers  of  natum 
Idolaters  of  every  c<miitry  endeavor  to  plcttM 
their  divinity  by  sacrifices,  and  many  punish 
it  when  their  prayers  are  not  answered.  A 
curious  form  of  idolatry  is  the  totem  worship 
by  which  a  certain  sacred  animal  id  r^arded 
as  originating  and  protecting  families  and 
tribes  of  a  common  descent.  Thia  waa  to  be 
found,  e.g.,  anmng  the  Teutonic  Wol6ngv — 
whose  names  survive  in  Rudolf,  Wolfgang,  etc 
— as  also  amtmg  N.  American  Indians.  Sir 
John  Lubbock  briefly  explains  this  as  follows: 
"  In  endeavoring  to  account  for  the  worship  of 
animals  we  must  renit^mlM^r  that  names  sre 
very  frequently  taken  from  them*  The  children 
and  followers  of  a  man  called  the  Bear  or  the 
Lion  would  make  that  a  tribal  name.  HencK 
the  animal  itself  would  be  first  respected,  th^ 
worshiped.'*  The  most  extensively  disaemi- 
nated  idols  are  those  of  Buddha  and  tb«  Chi- 
nese tjueen  of  heaven,  which  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Isis.     See  Iconolatrt. 


Idomene'ns,    in    Greek    mythology^    scm    of 
Deucalion    and    grandson    of    Minos,    Kiog 
Crete.      He    was    distinguished    for    his    |  ' 

beauty  and  nobility  of  character.     Having 

one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen,  he  was  forced  to 
join  the  exptHJition  against  Troy,  whero  hit 
prowess  made  him  one  of  the  first  of  the  he- 
roes. On  his  way  back  from  Troy,  being  over- 
taken by  a  storm,  he  praycil  to*  Poseidon  for 
deliverance,  vowing  to  him  whatever  should 
first  meet  him  on  his  return  home.  He  kept 
his  vow,  and  offered  up  in  sacrifice  his  own  son. 
For  this  crime  a  plague  was  sent  on  Cret*. 
Idomeueus  was  driven  from  the  island,  And  set- 
tled lirst  in  S.  Italy,  where  he  built  a  tempts 
to  Athene.  Subsequently  he  settled  in  Colo- 
phon, in  Asia  Minor,  where  he  died  jift^^r  har- 
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ing  built  a  temple  to  Apollo.  His  gnre  was 
ahown  on  the  neighboring  1ft.  Ceroaphus,  aa 
well  as  at  CnoMus,  in  Crete,  where,  according 
to  another  myth,  he  died. 

Idnnuea  (Id-Q-m«'&),  territory  of  W.  Asia, 
bounded  N.  by  Judea,  W.  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean. At  one  time  it  comprised  parts  of  Judea 
as  far  N.  as  Hebron,  and  in  Arabia  the  penin- 
sula of  Petrca.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  da* 
scendants  of  Esau,  and  was  annexed  to  Judca 
by  David,  and  later  by  the  Maccabeea.  The 
relations  between  the  Jews  and  the  IdunuNUis 
(Edomit4*s)  were  always  hostile  and  full  of 
hatred,  even  after  the  Jews  had  received  an 
Idumean  dynasty  in  the  son  of  Herod  the 
Great,  in  whose  time  the  IdunuMUis  were,  bow- 
ever,  Jews  in  religion. 

Idnn  (^'dAn),  in  Scandinavian  mythology, 
the  wife  of  Brage.  Her  name  expresses  a  con- 
stant activity  and  renovation.  She  keeps  in  a 
box  the  apples  which  the  gods  have  only  to 
taste  of  to  become  young  again  when  they  feel 
old  age  approaching.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  they  will  be  kept  in  perfect  youth  until 
Ragnarok. 

leme  (I-^r'nO).    See  Ireland. 

led  («&'ii<>).    See  Jesi. 

Ignacio  ((^gnit'iW^A),  Joaqoim  Josl,  1808-69; 
Brazilian  naval  oflicer;  b.  Lisbon,  Portugal. 
When  a  child  he  went  to  Brazil,  where  he 
entered  the  nav^v,  1822,  distinguishin|f  himself 
in  the  war  for  indep<*ndence,  in  the  civil  wara 
in  Rio  (f ramie  do  Sul  and  Pernambuco,  and 
on  tiie  Rio  de  la  Plata;  was  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, 180 1 ;  during  the  war  with  Paraguay 
commanded  the  Hraxilian  flotilla,  1867  and 
1808,  and  the  most  memorable  exploits  of  the 
conflict  are  conn«H*ted  with  his  name;  hia  brill- 
iant passage  of  the  Paraguay  at  HumaitA 
(February  19,  1808)  was  particularly  notable. 
For  these  mTviiM's  tie  wuh  HueeeMively  created 
Marquis  and  ViHcount  of  Inhauma,  and  pro- 
moted to  full  admiral. 

Ignatieff  (IgnA'to-^f),  Nicholas  Panlovitch, 
1832-imHi:  KuKsian  diplomatist;  b.  St  Peters- 
burg; was  educated  for  the  army;  entered  the 
Guards  1841);  lK>canie  lieutenant  general  and 
aid  t<»  the  czar;  was  sent  on  a  special  mission 
to  Khiva  ami  liokhara,  1858;  appointed  am- 
bassador to  China,  1800,  and  to  Turkey,  1864; 
made  Russia  the  leading  influence  with  the 
Porte;  chanipion«H]  all  the  Slavic  peoples  un- 
der Ottoman  rule  during  the  Russo-Turkish 
War,  1877-78:  appointtnl  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior afU*r  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II 
( 1881)  ;  resigne<l  lHH*ause  of  disagreement  with 
new  cziir's  i)olicy,  1882;  was  afterwards  a  coun- 
cilor of  the  empire  and  a  cimspicuous  leader 
of  the  pan-Sluvic  party  in  Russia;  special  com- 
misf4i(»iM*r  to  investigate  conditions  in  S.  Rus- 
sia after  ••  RimI  Sunday"  (January  22,  1905) ; 
assassinated  at  Tver. 

Ignatius  de  Loyola  (Ig-na'shias  d&  lO-yO'U). 

S«»«»   U>YOLA.   hiNAIIl'M   UK, 

Ignatius,  Saint,  surnamed  Tii»x)Piiohi'h,  d. 
107  or  115;  one  of  the  A|M>stolic  Fathers  of 
the  Church.     Kusebius  says  that  he  was  ap- 


pointed Bishop  of  Antloch,  60.  The'^lfar^ 
ium  Ignatii'*  aflirma  that  ha  waa  a  disdpla 
of  St  John,  and  ordained  1^  the  apoetlee  them- 
aelvce,  and  that  he  waa  eondenined  by  Trajan 
to  be  thrown  to  wild  beaata  in  the  Roman 
amphitheater;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
died  in  Antioeh.  His  day  in  the  Latin  ehurah 
is  February  1st;  in  the  Greek,  Deesmber  80th. 
Fifteen  letters  aseribed  to  Ignatiua  are  now 
extant  The  seven  mentioned  by  Enaebiua  am 
generally  aooepted  aa  genuine  by  Roman  Gath* 
olio  theologiana;  but  Upsiua,  Bnnaen,  and  aev* 
eral  eminent  Proteatant  authoritiea  i«Jeet  all 
but  thoee  to  the  Bpheaiana,  Romans,  and  Pofy- 
carp.  The  Ignatian  writiqgt  eziat  in  aevwnl 
cditiona. 

lfnatin%  Saint,  abt  708-878;  patriaieh  of 
Conatantinople;  waa  the  yoongeat  oon  of  the 
emperor  Ifiehael  I,  and  beeame  patrlareh  846; 
waa  an  enemv  of  the  ieoooelast%  and  refnied 
to  admit  Baroaa,  brother  of  the  empreea  Theo- 
dora, aa  a  eoominnieant,  on  aoeount  of  hia  re- 
ported immorality.  Ipiatiua  waa  eonseqnenthr 
depoeed  and  replaeed  by  Photina,  treated  widi 
the  greatest  cruelty,  and  banished  to  Ifytileae; 
but  waa  recalled,  867. 

Ignatina  Beta,  beanlike  aeed  of  Btr^Oum 
ignaiU,  a  rather  large  ahnib  with  eurioiu 
vinelike  branehea  growing  in  the  Philippinee, 
and  belonging  to  the  family  Logmnimcem,  The 
seed  is  an  ineh  long,  half  an  ineh  thiek,  and 
haa  the  propertiea  of  noz  vomleat  hnt  mora 
actively,  for  it  containa  a  mneh  larger  per* 
eentage  of  atryehnia. 

Ignis  Fatmt  (Ig'nia  fit'6-6a),  Uterallf, 
**  fool'a  flre,**  Inminoua  appearance  in  aununer 
and  autumn  nighta  on  marahy  land*  i 


nant  water,  in  graveyarda,  and  other  plaeii 
where  deoompoaition  ia  going  on,  probablV  dna 
to  the  spontaneoua  ignition  of  aome  of  the 
gases  given  off  by  deeompoaing  animal  or  yng- 
etable  matter.  It  ia  an  unateady,  blniah  light, 
usually  seen  a  few  inehea  above  the  aiufaee 
of  the  ground,  aometimea  atationarv,  bnt 
monly  moving  with  rapidity.  It 
brightest  at  a  diatanee,  and  reeedea  ftrdm  the 
observer  aa  he  triee  to  approach  it;  thna  tmv- 
elera  have  loet  their  Uvea  through  being  do* 
luded  by  it  into  daimerona  boga.  From  ita 
resemblance  to  a  lighted  wiap  of  straw  or 
torch  borne  quickly  along,  it  naa  received  a 
number  of  namea,  auch  aa  Will-o'-the-Wlqi, 
Jack  (or  Pw)  o'-Lantem,  Friar'a  Lantern, 
Kit-with-the-OmsUek  {U.,  eandleatiek),  and 
haa  given  riae  to  many  popular  ' 

Ignorsntlnss.   See  Bngrai 
TiAK  Schools. 

Igorrote  (6-g6r-r6'ta),  general 
certain  tribes  of  Malay-Mongoloid  blood  In^ 
habiting  the  Philippine  Isbuida.  Thsy  are  alao 
known  aa  **  monntain  people.**  Thsy  are  n  war- 
like race,  numbering,  aeoordlng  to  the  snsns 
of  1008,  about  16M00.  Asaong  the  peenllar 
Igorrote  customs  ia  that  of  trial  nmrriMa, 
which  are  eonsummated  in  n  pnblie  bviloinff 
in  the  village.  The  Igorrotee  are  alao  noted 
for  their  fondness  for  roast  dM  as  an  nrttels 
of  diet 
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I^ahjl  (T-gwfl'nS),  lizard  eoiiBtittiting  the 
type  of  the  family  iguanidw.  The  common 
iguana  attatnn  a  length  of  4  or  5  ft.,  of  which 
the  tail  is  about  two  thirds;  it  is  found  in 
tropical  S.  America  and  the  W.  Indies.  The 
color  above  is  greenish^  with  bluish  and  slaty 


Aqama  Colonorum. 

tJnts,  and  below  green i ah  yellow.  The  flesh  of 
the  iguana  ie  considered  a  great  delicacy.  The 
Iguanas  of  the  E.  hemisphere,  of  the  acrodont 
subfamily,  are  often  called  agamas,  from  one 
of  the  principal  genera.  None  of  this  eub- 
faniily  are  found  in  America.  The  common 
again  a  ia  the  large»t  of  the  genus,  being  from 
12  to  IG  in,  long;  it  is  found  on  the  Guinea 
and  Senegal  coasts. 

Igiianodon  (Igwa'no'dOn),  gigantic  fossil 
RCiurian  reptile,  discovered  by  Dr.  Mant^ll  in 
the  Wealden  formation  of  Great  Britain,  1822, 
and  so  named  from  the  teeth  resembling  in 
shape  those  of  the  iguana.     This  reptile  was 


lODANODON* 

estimated  by  Owen  as  about  28  ft.  in  length, 
of  which  the  head  was  3  ft.  and  the  tail  13  ft.; 
it  Bt*x>d  higher  on  the  legs  than  %my  existing 
saurian;  was  terrestrial  in  its  habits;  and, 
from  the  worn  condition  of  its  teeth,  was  her- 
bivorous. 

IhlanK-Ihlang  (&-Hlng'-?-l!lng')»  rich  and  pow- 
erful perfume;  of  Vnuna  odoraiUsimCf  a  noble 
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forest  tree  of  the  Philippines  amd  othrr  liakj 
idlands.  The  volatile  oil  of  the  flovers  of  tlit 
tree  is  largely  employed  in  tDftkiitg  the  nk 
handkerchief  perfume  of  this  hahmu  Tbk  <k\ 
IS  distilled  in  the  East,  and  £a  worUi  abMl 
$250  a  pound. 

Ijssel  (I'fl«l).     8ee  YssEU 

Ikao  (e'k&'5),  village  in  KoKiike*  Japui 
much  frequented  by  foreign  Tisitora;  abqut  t^ 
m.  N.  of  Tokyo;  at  an  elevation  of 
2,000  ft.  above  sea  level,  on  the  XE- 
Mt.  Haruna;  is  famous  for  its  laijie 
waters,  which  issue  from  the  ^ound  at 
perature  of  115'  F.^  the  water»  eon tai rung  i 
quantities  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  aodm, 

ile-de-France  (f4-d^*f rafts'),  old  province  ot 
France,  with  Paris  for  its  capital ;  now  dividi^ 
into  the  departments  of  S^eine,  <>i«e»  Ai*o* 
Seine-et-Marne,  and  Seine-etOise.  It  beea&t 
A  dukedom  in  the  ninth  eentury,  and,  9et7, 
Hugh  Capet,  Duke  of  the  tle-de-Frmnoe  tad 
the  founder  of  the  Capetian  d^^iuLsty,  came  to 
the  French  throne. 

Beum  (irf-flmh  lowest  portion  of  the  sidaQ 
intestine,  extending  from  the  jejunam  to  tbe 
head  of  the  ctdon.  In  roan  it  is  about  li  ft 
longt  thus  including  Bome  three  flftks  of  tk 
length  of  the  small  intestine.  It  is  1}  ts.  lo 
caliber,  is  thinner  and  narrower  than  the  j^jn^ 
num,  baa  less  marked  valvulw  conr^r<*nl<«,i^^ 
is  ordinarily  the  only  part  of  the  iat 
which  has  Peyer's  patches  (agminAted  gla 
on  its  inner  surface. 

Il'eus,  very  painful  di^vease  of  the  tntestiae. 
produced  by  mechanical  obstruction,  as  bt 
twisting,  intussusception,  or  knotting  of  thr 
entraiL  Intense  pain,  per«i stent  vomiting, 
constipation,  hiccoiighT  etc.,  are  charscteriitif 
fsirniiploms.  Intussusception,  or  the  paasagf  of 
a  part  of  the  intestine  into  the  cavity  of  aa- 
other  part,  is  one  of  the  most  cominon  con- 
ditions, as  when  the  lower  part  of  the  smtll 
inteiitine  h  alipped  down  into  the  large  intM 
tine.  The  diseiu*e  is  very  often  fatal.  Prompt 
surgical  interference  is  the  most  prudent  treat- 
ment, though  sometimes  the  obstruction  luij 
pass  naturally  away. 

Hi,  river  of  central  Asia,  the  principal  fetdft 
of  Lake  Balkash;  rises  about  Iat,  43*  N.,  loa 
84*  E,,  in  (liinese  territory;  flows  W,  JM 
Kulja,  then  passes  into  the  Russian  prcmsm 
of  SemiryetBhenak,  and  after  passing  the  Bn* 
si  an  fort  of  lliisk  turns  NW.  and  spreads  tBU> 
an  enormous  arid  delta;  length »  1.000  m.;  wv 
third  to  one  half  navigable  for  small  craft 

IBa'  Mu'romets,  Russian  typical  hero  u»i 
fitr*  ng  man,  the  favorite  of  the  anetent  Run 
sian  '*  Bytinas,*'  or  pofiular  epic  8ong»,  nl«> 
defends  widows  and  orphans  and  fights  Tir 
titra  and  .roblwrs,  btit  is  often  out  of  favor 
with  the  ungrateful  king  whom  he  serves, 

n'iad,  poem  by  Homer  of  15.593  verses,  di- 
vided  into   24   books.     The   story    in    brief  is 
this:    Paris,   the   voluptuous   *on    of    PHa 
King  of  Ilios    {lUumK  a  city   on   the  Trojs 
plain,  in  the  NW.  corner  of  Asia  Minor — is  Ai«i-  ' 
ed  by  Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  love,  to  cam 
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away  the  beautiful  Helen,  dauffhter  of  Leda 
and  ZeuA,  from  her  huaband,  Menelaua,  King 
of  Sparta.  The  injured  huaband'a  brother, 
Agamemnon,  King  of  Mycen«,  rouaet  the 
Greeks  (who  are  called  Achsana  and  Argivea) 
to  recover  Helen  and  her  treasurea.  Aimillea, 
Ajax,  Odysseus,  Diomed,  Nestor,  and  numy 
other  chieftains  follow  the  summona  with  their 
men.  Nearly  1,200  ships  and  about  100,000 
men  assemble  at  Aulis  in  B<eotia,  and  sail  for 
Troy.  For  ten  years  they  are  encamped  before 
the  city.  Since  they  brought  with  them  no 
supplies,  they  are  obliged  to  make  expeditions 
for  plunder,  and  destroy  many  towna  in  the 
neighborhood,  slaying  the  men  or  selling  them 
into  slavery.  Among  the  captivea  is  Sriseia, 
a  daughter*  of  an  old  priest  of  Apollo,  who  is 
given  as  a  prize  of  honor  to  Agamemnon. 

The  "  Iliad  "  opens  in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
war,  with  the  visit  to  the  Greek  camp  of  this 
old  pricHt,  offering  rich  ransom  for  his  daugh- 
t4>r.  The  Grc*ek  king  rudely  dismisses  the  sap- 
pliant,  and  the  god  Apollo  avenges  the  sllgnt 
t«>  his  minister  by  sending  a  pestilence  upon 
the  Ct  reeks.  When  tlie  cause  oT  this  plague  Is 
known,  Achilh**  demands  the  return  of  the 
maiden.  This  is  granted,  but  the  king  makes 
giMMl  his  loM  by  seizing  the  prize  of  Achilles, 
who  now  sulkH*in  his  tent.  In  the  three  fol- 
lowing days  of  battle  the  Trojans  have  the 
advantage,  and  Anally  break  into  the  Greek 
camp.  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  is 
slain.  Roused  by  the  death  of  his  comrade, 
Achilles  reenters  the  combat,  and  on  the  fourth 
day  of  luittle  nlays  Hector,  Priam's  noblest  son. 
The  action  of  the  **  Iliad"  lasts  for  aix  weeks, 
and  cloM>s  with  the  ransom  and  burial  of  Hec- 
tor's IxMiy. 

n'ijats,  or  Il'iyats,  nomadic  tribes  of  Persia, 
of  viirious  origin,  mostly  orthodox  or  Sunnite 
MuttHuIiiiunH.  Nominally  each  tribe  is  confined 
to  itt«  own  grazing  ground,  for  which  a  tribute 
from  thoir  flocks  i8  exact<Hl  by  the  government, 
but  frcfjuently  their  favorite  occupation  is 
rohU'ry. 

niniia,  or  Illiniia  (Ali^-nA'sA),  mountain  of 
Kcuiuior.  in  the  W.  Cordillera;  20  m.  SSW. 
of  Quito:  cftpiM»<l  by  two  peaks,  the  8.  one 
Ix'ing  l7.4(Hi  ft.  high.  Whymper  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  summit.  IlinirA  is  pre- 
Huniuhly  an  extinct  or  quiescent  volcano;  but 
there  \H  no  nnrord  of  an  eruptitm.  The  upper 
|M)rtion  lA  i*over(Ml  with  perpetual  snow,  and 
UMually  cloud-capjMHl. 

D'ion,  or  H'ium.    See  TuoT. 

Ilissns  (IlTH'fl!4).  small  ntream  of  Attica  that 
ri-^es  in  twt>  arnin  on  Hynietlus  and  flows  close 
uiiiler  the  K.  un<I  S.  wnlU  of  Athene  toward  the 
Hay  of  IMialerum.  In  ancient  times  it  was 
ei'Ifbrat«Hl  ft)r  itn  U'autiful  HCt»nory. 

Illampu  (elyilm'i>A).  or  Soratt  (sArA'tA), 
niniititain  of  Bolivia,  in  the  K.  Cordillera,  over- 
ItHikin^'  Lake  Titieaea:  ;'»!)  m,  NNW.  of  La 
Pa/-,  in  21.4.S4  ft.  in  heifxht.  and  u  magnificent 
nuiHH.  witli  i\\Tk-i*  principal  |MMikM.  St»en  fn>m 
Lake  Titieaea  it  in  the  grandest  mountain  in 
.Xnieriea.     It  han  ne\er  Uvn  tk*al<*d. 


nUsMii  (§l-7A-iiiI'ii§)»  a  noimtaiB  of  Bo- 
liYia,  in  the  S.  Cordillera;  forming  the  SB. 
extremity  of  tho  Sorata  or  La  Pai  proup;  26 
m.  ESE.  of  the  dty  of  La  Pai  and  75  m.  BE. 
of  Illampu;  lat  W  W  lO'  8.  and  km.  «7* 
46'  7"  W.  It  haa  three  peaka;  the  hijKlMBat 
haa  nerer  been  scaled,  bat  in  1877  M.  Wieiwr 
and  two  oompanions  reaehed  mm  of  the  other 
summits,  which  waa  found  by  aneroid  to  be 
20,116  ft  abore  the  sea;  Wiener  ealenlated 
that  the  U|^t  point  waa  20,602  ft  Vegeto- 
tion  ceases  at  about  11,400  ft,  and  the  limit  of 
perpetual  anow  ia  about  14,000  ft 


(n-I-noi'),  name  derived  fron  the 
Illinois  confederation  of  Indiana,  popiilar(y 
called  the  PiaiUB  Statb;  state  ilower,  the 
roee;  state  in  the  K.  central  diTision  of  the 
N.  American  Union;  bounded  K.  by  Wiseonsin, 

E.  by  "  "    ■ 

Kent 


n.  Amenean  union;  oounaea  pi.  dj  wiseonsin, 
E.  bT  Lake  Miehigan,  the  states  of  Indiana  and 
Kentucky,  BE.  by  the  Ohio  RiTer,  flowing  be- 
tween it  and  the  State  of  Kmtaikjf  and  W. 


II  Las'ca.     S«i*  (•r.\zzim. 


and  SW.  by  the  Mississippi,  which 
it  from  Iowa  and  Missouri.  Its  territmy  and 
jurisdiction  extend  to  the  middle  of  LakeMieh* 
igan,  and  of  the  ehannela  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Wabaah  rivera,  bat  to  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Ohio  only;  area,  66,660  so.  m.;  extreme  length, 
N.  to  8.,  386  m.,  and  E.  to  W.,  218;  pop. 
(1006)  6,418,670;  capital,  BpringfleVL 

The  physical  conformation  of  Uie  State  pre* 
sents  the  appearance  of  an  inclined  plane  witli 
a  moderate  descent  in  the  general  dlreetion 
of  the  atreama  toward  the  8.  and  SW.  The 
greatest  elevation  abore  the  sea  level  is  found 
in  Jo  Daviess  Co.,  820  ft,  and  the  point  of 
lowest  depresaion  at  Cairo,  800  ft,  wnile  the 
altitude  at  Chicago  is  683  ft  A  spur  from 
the  Osark  Mountaina,  projected  across  the  8. 
part  of  the  state,  rites  in  Jackson  Co.  to  over 
600  ft  Illinois  is  drained  by  the  MississipnI. 
which  forms  its  entire  W.  border,  and  on  tne 
8.  by  the  Ohio,  with  the  Wabash  on  the  B., 
and  the  Illinois,  its  largest  stream,  whcdfar 
within  the  aUte,  nearly  600  m.  in  length,  wiUi 
iU  affluenta,  the  Kankakee,  Dee  Plaines,  Mask* 
inaw,  Sangamon,  Vermilion,  and  Fos  riverei 
the  Kaskaakia,  rising  in  Champaign  Co.,  drsJna 
the  region  between  the  Illinois  and  the  Wa- 
bash, and  Rock  River  the  N.  portion  of  tho 
sUte.    The  Big  Vermilion,  finbarraa,  and  lit- 
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tie  VVabanh  are  tribtitariea  of  the  Wabash,  and 
the  Haliiie  and  Caah  of  the  Uliio. 

Mi  literal  products  include  coal,  lead  ore,  cop- 
per, zinc,  iron,  fine  clay,  potter's  clay,  kaolin 
clay^  from  whicli  is  manufactured  the  llneat 
kind  of  porcelain,  limestone,  sandatone,  fluor- 
spar, natural  cement,  glass  sand,  petroleum, 
an<l  natural  gas.  The  area  of  coal  in  the  atate 
embraces  42,&0C)  aq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  six 
principal  workable  seams,  ranging  from  2  and 
3  ft*  in  thickness  to  7,  which  are  found  at  a 
depth  varying  from  a  few  feet  to  800,  The 
most  valuable  and  productive  mines  are  In  the 
vicinity  of  Springliekl,  Belleville,  Braidwijod, 
La  Salle,  Peoria,  and  in  Jackson  Co.  Total 
value  of  mineral  products,  11107,  $145JtJ8>4<}4, 
including  coal,  $54,a87,3B2.  pig  iron  $52,229,- 
CMJD,  and  clay  pnidncts  $13,220,489. 

Climate  geatnaliy  healthful.  In  the  N.  por- 
tion the  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  ia 
very  great,  the  ninnmer  heat  being  at  timea  in- 
tense and  the  cold  of  winter  very  severe.  In 
40*  N.  lat.  the  mean  tern  per  a  tu  re  of  the  year 
IB  about  54'';  of  the  summer,  77".  and  of  the 
winter,  33°  30'.  At  Beloit  on  the  N.  line  of 
the  state  the  mean  annual  temperature  is 
47"  30';  at  Cairo,  68"  30'.  About  two  hun- 
dred and  forty -five  tiayn  of  the  year  are  clear 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  cloudy  or  rainy. 

The  principal  crops  are  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  bnekwheat,  potatoes,  hay,  tobacco,  ap- 
ples, pears,  peaches,  and  small  fruits.  The  pro- 
duction and  value  of  the  most  important  crops, 
1908,  were:  corn,  21*8,1(20,000  bn.;  wheat,  30,- 
212,000;  oats.  94.3OOJIO0;  potatoes,  11,076,- 
0(M),  and  hay,  4,743,000  tons.  Its  live-stock 
interests  were  represented  bv  1.591,000  horses, 
143,000  mules,  1,184.000  milch  cows,  2Jli4,04lO 
other  cattle,  703,000  sheep,  and  4,672,000 
swine. 

Chief  manufacturing  industries,  slaughtering 
and  meat  packing,  iron  and  steel,  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products,  clothing,  distilled  and 
malt  liquors,  tlour  and  grist,  agricultural  im- 
plements,  railway  cars,  printing  and  publish- 
ing, furniture,  planing-mill  products,  electrical 
machinery,  gas;  numl>er  of  factory  system  es- 
tablishments {1005)  14,021;  capital  employed, 
|075,844,7tJ9;  value  of  products,  11,410,342,- 
120.  The  fisheries  of  the  state,  centering  chief- 
ly at  Chicago,  are  very  important.  Commerce 
between  Chicago  and  the  ports  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  Atlantic  and  European  porta  is 
large  and  increasing.  The  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan Canal  unites  Lake  Michigan  with  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  River,  thus 
ultimately  connecting  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  entire  length 
IB  m  m. 

The  higher  educational  institutions  include 
the  State  Normal  Univ.  at  Normal;  the 
Southern  Normal  Univ.,  Carbondale;  the  Univ. 
of  Illinois,  ITrbana;  Ccjok  County  Normal 
School,  Englewood;  the  Univ.  of  Chicago;  Knox 
College  (nonsectarian) ,  Galeaburg;  Illinois 
College  (Presbyterian) ,  Jacksonville;  Shurtlefl 
College  (Baptist),  Upf>er  Alton,  and  North- 
western L?niv„  Kvanston.  The  charitable  in- 
stitutions are  the  Deaf  ami  Dumb  Inntitution, 
Blind    Institution,   Central    Insane   Hospital — 
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all  in  Jacksonville;  Southern  Insane  Ho^piul 
in  Anna,  Northern  Insane  Hospital  in  ^ptu 
Eastern  Insane  Hoapital  in  Kankakee,  SaUlim' 
Orphans'  Home  in  Normal,  Asylum  lor  Fcrikle- 
minded  Children  in  Lincoln,  Soldiers*  and  S«il- 
ors'  Home  in  i^nincy,  and  the  Eye  and  Ear  la- 
tlrmary  in  Chicago.  The  reformatory  tai 
penal  institutions  comprise  a  penitentiary  ia 
Joliet  and  one  in  Chester,  an  asylum  for  i«- 
sane  criminals  in  Chester*  and  aAate  reforou- 
tory  for  juvenile  offenders  in   Pontiac. 

Leading  religious  denominations,  R0111111 
Catholic,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Baptist*  Luther- 
an, Disciples  of  Christ,  Presbyterian,  Gen&aa 
Evangelical,  and  Congregational.  Prtiief|Md 
cities,  and  towns,  Chicago,  Peorta,  Qulocr, 
Springfield,  Rockford,  E.  St.  Louia^  Joliet,  Au- 
rora, Bloomington,  Elgin,  Decatur.  Rock  1^ 
land,  Evanaton,  Galeshurg,  Belleville,  Molioif, 
Danville,  Jacksonville,  Alton,  Streat<ir,  Kankt- 
kee,  Freeport,  Cairo,  Ottawa,  La  Salte. 

Illinois  was  first  seen  by  the  French  expl<M^ 
ers  Joliet,  1673,  La  Salk,  1679,  Timty,  167»- 
90,  and  their  missionary  companions,  of  whon 
Marquette  was  one;  and  its  ^rst  permaoeat 
settlements  were  made  by  their  French  follow 
ers,  voyagers,  and  traders  at  Cabgkia 
Kaskaskia,  1700.  The  latter  place 
capital  of  tlie  territory  for  seventy -fight 
The  French  retained  control  of  the  couatfj 
until  17ti3,  when  by  the  conquest  of  Canada  bj 
Great  Britain  that  power  became  ita  omicf 
under  treaty  stipulations.  The  Eritiah  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  country,  removiag 
tlie  capital  to  Kaskaskia,  1772,  until  July  4, 
177B,  when  it  was  captured  in  an  expeditioa 
from  Virginia,  commanded  by  George  Rogen 
Clark,  and  was  attached  to  Virginia  as  tlw 
county  of  Illinois.  All  state  claims  hari&f 
been  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government,  1785. 
Congress  provided  for  and,  1787^  established 
the  government  of  the  NW.  Territory,  of  which 
Illinois  formed  the  most  conspicuous  part.  It 
remaine*!  in  a  territorial  condition  under  the 
NVV.  or  Indiana  territories  until  ISOil,  when  it 
was  formed  into  a  territorial  government  by 
itself,  resuming  its  olil  name  of  lllinoia.  At 
this  time  it  was  divided  into  two  counti«i,  and 
could  boHHt  of  a  population  of  only  12,000« 

The  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  De- 
cember 3,  181H,  wnth  a  population  of  only  34,- 
620,  smaller  than  any  other  state  when  ad- 
mitted. The  Black  Hawk  War  of  1832,  in 
which  8,000  volunteers  and  1,500  regular  sol- 
diers were  called  out  to  expel  from  Uie  statr 
500  Sax  and  Fox  Indians  with  their  W4>men 
and  children,  at  a  cost  of  KOOO  lives  and  $tr 
00€,0<lO,  while  successful,  reflected  but  liltlt 
credit  on  either  the  policy,  bravery,  or  homan- 
ity  of  the  people  of  that  day.  The  ctinstrtic- 
tion  of  the  Illinois  and  ^fichigan  Canal,  which 
was  begun,  1836,  but  owing  to  tho  **  bard 
times "  was  not  completed  until  1848,  gaw 
a  most  important  impetus  to  the  growth  aa4 
prosperity  of  the  state.  The  failure  of  Uka 
preposterous  internal  improvement  syst^^m  prO" 
ji-cted  by  the  legislature,  1836,  involved  the 
state  in  a  debt  of  over  $13,000,000,  which  re- 
(piired  more  than  forty  years  of  taxation  to 
liquidate. 
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Illinois  sent  Abraham  Lincoln  to  preside  over 
the  nation  from  1861  to  ISM,  and  gave  Uljrsses 
8.  (irant  his  first  commission  in  the  CiWl  War. 
Under  Gov.  Richard  Yates  the  state  furnished 
a  greater  number  of  volunteers  in  proportion 
to  population  than  any  other,  the  number  be- 
ing 265,057,  or,  reduced  to  a  three  years'  stan- 
dard of  service,  214,133. 

Illinois,  members  of  a  confederacy  of  N. 
American  Indians  belon^ng  to  the  Algonquin 
8t<Krk;  formerly  occupying  S.  Wisconsin,  N. 
Illinois,  and  sections  of  Iowa  and  Missouri; 
and  comprising  the  Cahokia,  Kaskaskia,  Michi- 
ganiea,  Moingwena,  Peoria,  and  Tamaroa  tribes. 
The  "Jesuit  Relation,"  1660,  represents  them 
as  living  SW.  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  in  sixty  vil- 
IngeH,  and  credite<l  them  with  20,000  men  or  a 
IMipulation  of  7(),<H)0.  They  were  badly  defeat- 
%h\  bv  the  Iroquois,  1679,  but  recovered  and 
aided  the  French  against  the  Iroquois.  In 
17<N>  the  Kaskaskias  removed  from  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Illinois  to  the  spot  that  bears 
their  name.  The  tribe  afterwards  suffered 
much  in  wars  with  the  Foxes.  The  Illinois 
joined  the  Mianiis  in  their  war  against  the 
v.  S.,  but  made  |M>ace  at  Greenville,  August  3, 
17!)r>.  In  1818  they  ceded  all  their  lands  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  A  mere  handful  of  the  Pe- 
ori»A  and  Kaflkaiikias  remain,  and  are  settled 
in  Indian  Territory. 

Illinois  Siv'er,  largest  stream  in  Illinois, 
f«)rnied  by  the  junction  of  Des  Plaines  and 
KankakiH?  rivers,  and,  nearly  bisecting  the 
state,  Hows  RW..  traversing  Peoria  Lake,  and 
reaches  the  MiAsiMiippi  20  m.  above  the  mouth 
of  the  MiHHouri;  is  navigable  245  m.  by  steam- 
ers, and,  with  the  canal  from  Chicago  to  La 
Salle.  afTordri  an  all-water  route  from  the  Mis- 
siHHipi  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Illinois,  Univer'sity  of,  coeducational,  non- 
MH'tarian  institution,  in  Trbana,  with  schools 
of  nuMlioine  ami  phnnnacy  in  (*hicago;  char- 
tere<l  as  the  Illinois  Indufltrial  Univ.,  1868; 
or;;ani/ed  into  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture, 
Knj;im»ering.  Scienct*,  and  Literature,  I87I; 
name  ehanginl  to  present  form,  1885;  has 
^rountlH  and  buildingM  valutnl  at  over  $1,400,- 
«MMi.  M'ientific  apparatuA,  $4(M).000;  productive 
fiiniU.  $<125.000;  volumes  in  library,  80,000; 
prnffSHom  and  instructors,  482;  students  in 
nil  <lcpartnients,  4.316. 

lUu'minated  Msn'uscripts,  manuscripts  which 
an'  nrnainent(Ml  by  means  of  variety  of  form 
and  color  in  the  writing  itself,  and  (*specially 
in  the  hirge  initial  and  other  capital  letters; 
or  hy  Ixirders  or  fantastic  scrollwork  on  the 
riiar^iMM:  or  by  patterns  covering  large  parts 
of  thr  page  and  either  partly  connected  with 
thf  writing  or  wholly  separate  from  it;  or  bjr 
pictnr«»s  of  figures  or  groups  combined  with 
tlie  larg«*  lettiTH.  rither  actually  within  the 
liMips  of  the  P.  I).  <;.  ().  or  the  like,  or  within 
a  fram«»  which  inehM«»H  the  letter  also;  or  by 
pirturrs  wholly  apart  from  the  writing,  or, 
finally,  by  e«>nihinationH  of  th«»s«»  different  proc- 
eM?M.M.  The  lM>autifiil  Persian  and  other  mann- 
wriptH  of  the  Levantine  nations,  from  the 
fourt4*i>nth   to   the   eighteenth  century,   often 


hare  the  opening  pages  nearly  filled  with 
elaborate  ornament  wholly  without  lettering, 
and  other  pages  where  only  two  or  three  brief 
texts  in  highly  ornate  Arabic  characters  are 
combined  with  the  patterns.  These  books  are 
meralfy  eopies  of  the  Koran.  The  art  of 
illuminating  books,  derived  from  Greece,  where 
it  was  early  practiced,  was  never  lost  in  Eu- 
rope until  some  time  after  the  introduction  of 
printing.  Illumination  was  the  art  which  was 
more  freely  and  successfully  practiced  in  Eu- 
rope throughout  the  earlier  Middle  Ages  than 
any  other;  and  after  architecture  took  the 
highest  place  in  the  eleventh  century  illumina- 
tion continued  to  be  the  most  successful  deco- 
rative art  next  to  those  immediately  connected 
with  building.  The  books  most  frequently 
made  beautiful  in  this  way  were  chureh-senrice 
books  of  different  kinds,  Bibles  and  psalters i 
books  of  other  than  theological  subject  were 
less  common,  though  not  absolutely  rare.  The 
best  epoch  is  perhaps  the  thirteenth  century. 
See  Manuscupt. 

IDumiM'ti  (Ut,  the  •'enlishtened''),  name 
assumed  at  different  periods  by  sects  of  mys- 
tics or  enthusiasts.  The  most  celebrated  sodety 
of  the  name  was  that  founded  1776  by  Adam 
Welshaupt,  a  German  Prof,  of  Canon  Law 
at  Ingolstadt,  with  the  ostensible  object  of 
binding  in  one  brotherhood  men  of  all  coun- 
tries, ranks,  and  religions.  At  the  height  of  its 
prosperity  the  society  had  2,000  members  io 
various  parts  of  Europe.  Its  mysteries  related 
to  religion,  which  was  transformed  into  natu- 
ralism and  free  thought,  and  to  politics,  which 
inclined  to  socialism  and  republicanisnu  Th« 
order  corresponded  in  cipher,  and  used  a  pecul- 
iar phraseology.  Internal  dissensions  and  the 
opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  olemr  led 
to  its  overthrow.  The  society  was  prohibited 
by  the  Bavarian  Govt.,  1784,  and  its  pspers 
were  seized  and  published. 

nin'miaating  Gas.    See  Gas. 

Illustra'tioBt  picture,  ornamental  border,  or 
headpiece,  or  the  like,  forming  part  of  a  book 
or  periodical  and  acting  as  an  elucidation  of 
the  text  or  simply  as  a  decoration.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  the  art  of  preparing  such 
pictures  or  drawings  for  books  and  periodicals. 
Of  the  books  printed  before  1600  A.D.,  called 
incunabula,  a  number  were  illustrated  with 
wood  cuts,  and  from  that  time  on  until  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  wood 
engraving  was  the  chief  means  of  book  Illus- 
tration. Prints  from  steel  or  other  metal  en- 
gravings have  also  been  used,  but  much  more 
rarely,  except  as  insets,  because  the  sheet  of 
paper  has  to  be  printed  directly  from  the  metal 
plate  and  separately  from  the  type;  whereas 
wood  engravings  can  be  printed  with  the  letter- 
press. Since  abt  1870  photcjmphic  process 
engraving  has  been  very  Isrgely  used  for  book 
illustration.  The  method  of  Illustration  called 
Oran4ffri9m^  or  extra  illustration*  consists  io 
the  insertion  in  one  copy  of  a  book  of  a  num- 
ber of  printa,  maps,  or  pages  from  other 
books,  or  hand-made  drawings,  the  subjects  of 
which  may  hnvs  to  do  witklhs  aabjsct  ol  the 
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book  chosen  for  illuatration.    Sec  Engbatitvo, 

LlTHOtlRAFUY,   PhOTO-ENOBAVINO. 

Illy ric una  (l-llr'l  ktlm),  or  lUyr'k,  name 
which  now  has  no  geographical  or  political  slg- 
nMcation,  but  which  at  difTorGnt  cijochs  has 
denoted  important  provinces  of  different  em- 
piroB.  It  was  in  ancient  times  inhabit^^d  by  a 
fierce,  warlike,  and  savage  tribe,  allied  to  the 
Thracians  and  addicted  to  robbery  and  piracy^ 
The  E.  portion  of  the  country,  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  modern  Albania,  waa  conquered, 
369  B.C.,  by  Philip  of  ilacedon,  and  annexed 
to  Macedonia.  The  \V.  portion,  comprising  the 
modern  Dalmalia,  Croatia,  Herzegovina,  and 
parts  of  Bosnia,  remained  independent  till  the 
middle  of  the  eight^eenth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  when  it  w^as  com|uered  by  the 
Ramans  and  made  a  Homan  province.  At  the 
division  of  the  Roman  Empire  both  Illyris 
Qr»ca  and  Illyris  Romana  fell  to  the  E.  Em- 
pire, but  the  Slavic  tribes  which  had  aettled 
in  Illyris  Romana  soon  made  themselves  inde- 
pendent. During  tlie  Middle  Agea  lllyricum 
was  divided  between  the  Venetians,  the  Hun- 
garians, and  the  Turks,  and  the  name  fell  out 
of  use  until  Napoleon,  1809,  organized  the  lb 
lyrian  provinces^  consisting  of  Carinthia,  Car- 
niola,  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  parta  of  Croatia, 
and  incorporated  them  with  France,  In  1816 
these  provinces  were  formed  into  a  kingdom 
and  annejced  to  Austria,  The  kingdom  was  dis- 
solved, 1840,  and  for  administrative  purposes 
divided  into  provinces. 

Hmen',  lake  of  W.  Russia,  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Novgorod;  is  3lt  m.  long  by  24  broad; 
well  atocked  with  fishi  but  unfit  for  navigation 
on  account  of  its  storms  and  shallowness.  The 
Volchof  connects  it  with  the  Lake  of  Ladoga. 

Hme'mmn^  supposed  element  announced  by 
Hermann;  regarded  by  Rose  and  by  Marignac 
as  impure  niobium   (oolumbium)* 

lioUo  (^-16-^15),  port  of  the  island  of  Plana y, 
Philippine  Archipelago;  on  the  SE.  coaat,  on 
the  strait  separating  Panay  from  Negrog,  Not 
counting  Manila,  it  is  the  most  important  of 
the  four  porta  opened  to  general  commerce, 
18ft5,  The  |>ort  is  very  safe,  but  not  accessible 
to  large  vesaela.    Pop.  (1903)  Itl,0&4. 

Ilopango  (6'15-T»lln'g6},  small  lake  of  Central 
America,  in  repuolic  of  San  Salvador;  border- 
ing on  the  departments  of  La  Paz,  San  Salva- 
dor, and  CuBcatlan ;  in  the  center  of  a  very 
fertile,  well -populated,  and  well-cultivatetl 
plain,  and  celebrated  for  its  beauty.  In  1880 
a  volcanic  eruption  within  the  lake  elevated 
its  level  and  raised  a  cone  35  ft.  high,  which 
subsequently  attained  a  height  of  20O  ft. 

Ilus,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Tros.  In 
an  athletic  contest  instituted  by  the  King  of 
Phrygia  he  won  the  priae  of  fifty  youths,  fifty 
maidens,  and  a  spotted  cow,  and  waa  instructed 
by  ttik  oracle  to  fnlkiw  the  cow  and  found  a 
city  where  she  should  lie  down.  The  cow  lay 
down  on  the  hill  of  Phrygian  Ate,  and  here 
Hub  founded  a  city,  which  he  named  Ilium. 
Not  iMitJsfied,  be  pra^^ed  for  a  further  sign  and 
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m  response  Zeus  sent  him  the  celebrated  PiUip 

dium  of  Troy. 

Im'age  Wo r' ship.    See  Iookoi^atby. 

Imag'inary  Quan 'titles,  in  algebr*^ 
quantities  which  arise  when  we  have  to  txpnm 
the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity.  Sitm 
the  product  of  two  negative  quantities 
Wflya  positive,  aa  well  as  is  that  of  turn  \ 
tive  cjuantities,  it  follows  that,  ao  long 
restrict  ourselves  to  these  two  classes  of  ( 
lities,  a  negative  square  is  impodstble. 
in  stating  a  problem,  the  result  will  frtxjumt- 
ly  come  out  as  the  square  root  of  o.  ncgaii^f 
quantity.  The  ordinary  interpretation  of  *nrll 
a  case  is  that  the  problem  involves  »ome  condi- 
tion which  is  impossible  of  fulfillment.  For 
example,  if  we  are  required  to  find  by  algcbn 
the  points  in  which  a  given  straight  rinr?  inlvr- 
sects  a  given  circle,  it  may  happen  that  the 
straight  line  and  circle  are  so  given  that  thrf 
do  not  intersect  at  all.  Then  the  algi^rate 
milution  will  give  the  square  root  of  a  negmtivf 
quantity.  In  pure  algebra  the  imaginary  unit 
need  be  nothing  more  than  a  quantity  whom 
square  is —  l,  to  which  we  are  not  rc^quirvtl  ta 
give  any  meaning,  any  more  than  we  are  td 
simple  X,  when  we  use  it  tn  an  equation  Thft 
great  advantage  of  using  it  is  that  nil  equa- 
tions in  algebra  thus  become  susceptible  of  a 
solution.  Without  it  we  should  hnvc  to  say, 
for  example,  that  s<jme  quadratic  equations  li»*t 
two  roota,  while  others  had  none  at  all;  that 
some  cubic  equations  w^ould  have  one  ro*>t  only, 
and  some  would  have  three,  etc.  But  when  wr 
allow  ourselves  to  use  the  ima^inarv  unit 
then  every  quadratic  equation  whatever,  e*ft 
if  its  coellicient  he  imaginary,  will  have  twu 
roots,  every  cubic  equation  thr<?e  root*.  et<- 
Thua  for  algebraists  these  quantities  are  ju*t 
as  real  as  any  others,  and  they  have  the  great 
advantage  of  making  algebra  into  a  complete 
science, 

Ima£ina'tioii|  the  mental  power  of  represeat- 

ing  by  images,  including  memory  and  assujcta* 
tion,  as  well  as  the  constructive  working  up  of 
images.  The  imagination  never  create?*  ^  it  Qoly 
gives  form  to  ideas  revived.  The  power  of  rw- 
calling  mental  images  varies  greatly  with  inda* 
viduals  and  at  ditlerent  periods  of  life.  ImaM 
of  sight  are  moat  distinct  and  lasting,  otSer 
images  of  childhood  are  strongest  in  our  meffi^ 
ory.  A  small  proportion  of  persons  haY«  a 
peculiar  mental  diagram  in  which  they  arrant 
numbers,  colors,  etc.,  when  imagining  thcOL 
Such  '*  number  forms  "  seem  to  be  innate  ud 
hereditary.  Some  individuals  attach  particu- 
lar colore  to  particular  sounds. 

By  paaaive  imagination  is  meant  the  apoo 
taneoua  unc<mtro!led  play  of  imagi>s  in  coo* 
sciousness,  fnimrl  in  its  simplest  type  in  tbt 
incoherent  forma  of  dreams.  When  i 
the  will  and  full  into  reverie  or  day  dr 
a  spovftanetius  llim-  of  images  is  realijjed, 
it  is  never  so  detached  and  incoherent  as'll 
dreams.  We  can  usually  detect,  ev«m  in  such 
intellfM^tual  abandon,  the  principlt^  of  the  rt^- 
lur  association  of  ideas.  Tlie  ettnibining  Uint- 
tion  of  paoaive  imagination  ia  called  func^;  it 
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is  the  seeking  out  of  oommonplace  experiences 
with  images  brought  from  distant  and  unex- 
pected regions.  Fancy  usually  enlarges  or 
diminishes  the  size  of  things.  Things  which 
we  fear  are  apt  to  be  very  lArgCt  Ai^  things 
which  we  despise,  very  small.  ODnstnictiTC  or 
active  imagination  is  the  reccmibining  of  for- 
mer thoughts  under  the  guidance  of  an  idea 
or  plan.  It  supplies  the  motive  power  in  all 
intellectual  and  artistic  work,  and  produces 
what  Newton  called  **  patient  thought  ** — a  pro- 
longed and  concentrated  mental  action. 

Im'bros,  mountainous  island  in  the  iGgean; 
11  m.  \V.  by  N.  from  the  Dardanelles;  is  24 
m.  in  circuit,  well  wooded  and  fertile,  produc- 
ing oil  and  wine,  and  abounding  in  game.  Be- 
longing to  the  Ottomans,  it  frequently  serves  as 
a  place  of  banishment  for  disgraced  pashas. 

Inunac'nlate  Concep'tion,  doctrine  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church,  which  teaches  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  in  her  conception  exempt 
from  all  stain  of  original  sin.  On  December  8» 
1854,  Pius  IX  declared  in  the  constitution  "  In- 
efTabilitt  Deus  "  that  **  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
wa8  in  the  first  instant  of  her  conception,  by  a 
special  grace  and  privilege  of  Almighty  God, 
in  view  of  the  merits  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  Sav- 
ior of  mankind,  preserved  free  from  all  stain 
of  original  sin."  In  reply  to  an  encyclical  of 
the  Hunie  i>ope,  1849,  asking  their  views  on  the 
matt«>r.  ail  the  bishops  of  the  Church,  with  four 
exc<*pti()ns,  gave  their  adherence  to  the  doc- 
trine; thus  showing  that  the  formal  definition 
five  years  later  was  the  expression  of  Roman 
Catholic  belief.  The  dogma  is  not  formally 
exprtMistnl  in  Scripture;  but  according  to  the 
Church  it  is  implie<l  in  those  passages  which 
declare  Mary's  office  and  prerogatives.  Such 
are  the  salutation  of  the  angel  (Luke  i,  28), 
the  grivting  of  Elizabeth  {ibid.,  42),  and  espe- 
cially the  Protevangelium  (Gen.  iii,  15). 

Im'mermann,  Karl  Leberecht,  1796-1840; 
Oorman  dramatist  and  humorist;  b.  Magde- 
burg; aftor  holding  a  government  office  in  his 
native  city,  n»niove<l  to  MUnster,  1823,  and  to 
iHlAHeldorf.  1827;  managecl  the  theater  of  Dfis- 
iifhlorf.  1834  38;  works  include  the  comedies 
••  The  Kye  of  I»ve  "  and  '*  The  Princes  of  Syra- 
cuw,"  the  tragedies  "Alexis"  and  "Qismon- 
da,"  and  the  romance  **  Munchausen." 

Immigra'tion,  act  of  passing  or  coming  into 
a  country  of  which  one  is  not  a  native  for  the 
purpose  of  por'nanent  ri^sidence.  Great  Britain 
hart  HutTcre<l  from  the  influx  of  undesirable 
aliens  who  take  advantage  of  her  time-honored 
jMilicy  of  otToring  the  friM^Iom  of  her  shores  to 
the  oppresiKMl  of  all  nations,  and  measures  of 
roHt fiction  have  been  made  the  subject  of  par- 
liunientary  inquiry:  but  it  is  in  the  U.  S.  that 
the  qufM^tion  is  of  extraonlinary  importance, 
and  for  that  reason  the  present  article  will  con- 
fine itsc>lf  to  immigration  to  the  V.  8. 

Prior  to  1820  no  officitil  returns  were  made 
of  the  arrival  of  foreigners,  but  estimates 
place  the  nnmlMT  at  25(>.(MH).  In  the  decade 
ending  1850  the  nuniU'r  of  aliens  arriving  was 
1.713,215;  in  the  d«H-ade  emling  18tM>  the  num- 
Ut  settling  in  tlie  I'.  S.  was  2.51)8,214;  in  the 
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year  1800,  455402,  of  whom  122,754  were  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  02,427  from  Qcrmany, 
50,100  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  52,005  from 
lUly.  In  1000  the  toUl  number  was  448^^72, 
of  whom  114347  came  from  Austria-Hungafr, 
100,135  from  lUlv,  00,787  from  Rusaia,^,2S7 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  18,650  from  Sweden* 
and  18,507  from  Germany.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1000,  the  immigrants  admitted 
numbered  751,786,  of  which  170,101  were  from 
Austria-Hunganr,  120,460  from  Russia,  183,218 
from  Italy,  71326  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
25340  from  Germany,  and  14,474  from  Sweden. 
In  1882  Congresa  paaaed  an  net  wboee  prinei- 
pal  provisions  are:  See.  1.  A  duty  of  fifty 
cents  shall  be  levied  on  every  passenger  not  a 
citizen  of  the  U.  S.  from  a  foreign  port  It 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  TreMarr,  and  ahall  be 
known  aa  the  **  immlgnat  fond  **  for  the  care 
of  distressed  Immlmuiti.  See.  2.  All  paaaen- 
sers  ahall  be  eyamlned,  and  oonvicta,  lunatioa, 
idiota,  paupers,  and  peraons  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge  shall  not  be  allowed  to  land. 
Sec.  8.  For^gn  eonrieta  ahall  be  retomed  to 
the  country  whence  they  eame,  and  expenae 
shall  be  borne  by  the  owners  of  the  veaaela  In 
which  they  came.  In  1885  Congresa  paaaed 
the  Alien  Contract  Labor  Law.  Ita  ehlef  pro- 
visions  were  that  prepayment  of,  or  aaalating 
foreign  emigranta  under  contract  for  labor  or 
service  made  previooa  to  emigration.  Is  unlaw* 
ful;  that  aucn  eontracta  are  void;  that  tha 
penalty  for  violation  of  thia  act  la  91»000  for 
each  person  participating  In  aiieh  eontraeta. 
Foreigners  temporarily  residing  In  the  U.  8. 
may  engage  other  foreignera,  aa  aervanta,  pri* 
vate  secretaries,  or  domestlea.  Skilled  work- 
men may  be  engaged  for  a  new  industry  not  yet 
esUbllshed  In  the  U.  a  This  act  doaa  not 
apply  to  professional  actors,  artlata,  keturara* 
singers,  or  personal  aervanta.    Nor  doea  it  ap- 

?>\y    to    individuala    assisting    relatlvea    and 
riends  to  emigrate  to  the  U.  8. 

In  1801  Co^p'css  passed  an  act  **  In  amend- 
ment to  the  various  acta  relative  to  Immigra- 
tion and  the  importation  of  aliens  under  eoa- 
tract  or  agreement  to  perform  labor.**  Ita  ehlef 
proviaiona  are  that  the  following  classsa  of 
aliens  are  excluded:  Idiota,  Insane  peraona, 
paupera,  or  persons  likely  to  become  a  publie 
charge;  persons  suffering  from  a  Inathaome  or 
a  dangeroua  oontagloua  disease;  peraona  who 
have  been  convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  in- 
famoua  crime  or  miademeanor  Involving  moral 
turpitude,  polygamlsta,  and  assisted  Immi- 
grants, unlcsa  it  la  affirmatively  or  aatlafae- 
torily  ahown  on  special  Inquiry  that  auch  per- 
son does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  foregoing 
excluded  classes  or  to  the  elaaa  of  eontraet  la- 
borers excluded  by  the  act  of  February  26, 
1885;  but  peraona  may  send  fdr  relatlvea  or 
frienda  who  are  not  of  the  excluded  elaaaaa; 
and  political  offendera  are  not  exeludad.  The 
act  of  1885  Is  amended  by  Indndinf  among 
the  excepted  classes  **  minister  of  any  relt- 
giouH  denominations,  persons  belonging  to  anv 
recognised  profcsalon.  and  profeaaors  fdr  eol- 
leges  and  seminaries.**  By  the  provialoaa  of 
this  act  the  inspectioB  of  immlgratioa  eama 
under  Federal  oontroL    In  apUa  of  Ikaaa  lawa 
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tbe  fact  still  Btanda  that  througliout  the  IT.  S. 
tbotiB&nda  of  paupers  are  found  who  were  laml- 
ed  odIv  a  few  years  or  a  few  months  ago.  It 
has  been  shown  that  soctetiea  have  existed,  and 
still  do  exist,  in  Europe,  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  assisting  paupers  and  criminals  to  emi- 
grate. 

In  1869  a  treaty  was  ratified  between  the 
U»  S.  and  China,  which  is  known  as  the  Bnrl  in- 
game  Treaty,  By  Article  5  the  right  waa  con- 
ferred on  all  Chinese  siibjeets  to  emigrate  to 
tlie  U.  S.  either  for  the  purpose  of  curiosity, 
or  trade,  or  for  permanent  residence.  Artide 
0  conferred  a  simitar  right  on  citizens  of  the 
U,  S.  in  re8p<?ct  to  Chinese  territory,  but  at 
places  only  where  foreigners  were  permitted 
to  reside.  In  the  decade  from  1840-50  the 
number  of  Chinese  immigrants  was  35;  1850- 
6(»,  41,3fl7  ;  1800-70.  68,069;  ISIOSQ  it  had  risen 
to  122,436;  and  1880-90,  in  spite  of  restric- 
tive laws,  the  reported  immigrution  of  Chinese 
was  69,995,  and  the  actual  immigration  prob- 
ably much  largt*r.  In  the  period  180^1-1 003» 
16,099  Chinese  were  admitted.  In  1904,  4,309; 
in  1908,  1,3!»7.  The  practical  effect  of  the 
Bnrlingame  Treaty  was  one  aided.  While  very 
few  citizens  of  the  U*  S.  desired  to  become  per- 
manent residents  of  China,  vast  hordes  of  Chi- 
nese were  brought  into  tbe  U.  S.  and  thrown 
into  competition  with  home  labor.  It  was 
charged  that  they  were  coolies,  who  were 
brought  here  under  contract  for  a  term  of 
years  by  the  Six  Companies;  that  their  labor 
waa  controlled  by  these  companies,  ami  that 
their  coming  here  was  not  voluntary*  and  that 
many  were  detained  here  until  their  contract 
term  expired. 

Appeals  for  relief  were  made  by  citizens  of 
the  Pacific  coast*  A  congressional  committee 
which  investigated  the  subject  reported  that 
*'  the  Chinese  arc  nonassimilativo  with  the 
whites,  that  they  work  for  wages  that  will 
not  support  white  men,  that  their  only  purpose 
is  to  ac<iuire  what  is  a  com(>etence  in  China 
and  return  there  to  enjoy  it."  Congress  there- 
upon passed  an  act,  May  6,  1882,  by  which  the 
coming  in  of  Chinese  laborers  who  have  never 
been  in  the  U,  S,  is  prohibited  for  ten  years. 
Notwithstanding  these  laws,  it  was  found  that 
the  flood  of  Chinese  immigration  continued,  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  influx  being  ascribed 
to  the  fraudulent  use  of  return  eertiiicates. 
Gongreas  on  Ck^tobcr  3,  1888,  passed  tbe  *'  Scott 
Act/^  whose  chief  provisions  are  that  it  shall 
bo  unlaiA'ful  for  any  Chinese  laborer,  who  shall 
at  any  time  heretofore  have  Ijeen,  or  who  may 
now  or  hereafter  be,  a  resident  within  the  U.  S., 
and  who  shall  have  departed  or  shall  depart 
therefrom,  and  shall  not  have  returned  before 
the  passage  of  this  act,  to  return  to  or  remain 
in  the  U.  8.;  and  that  no  certificates  shall  be 
issued,  and  all  previous  certificates  are  void. 
Thus  by  this  act  certificates  are  not  issued,  and 
all  Chinese  laborers  who  have  been  here  and 
have  departed  are  prohibited  from  returning; 
while  hy  the  act  of  May  G,  1882,  the  coming  in 
of  Chinese  laborers  who  have  never  been  here 
is  prohibited  for  ten  years*  These  two  acta, 
then,  working  together,  form  the  total  exclu- 
sion act  of  Chinese  laborers. 
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The  justification  of  the  acts  is  aioughl  m  th« 
U*  H.  Constitution,  which  provides  that  whtQ 
the  welfare  of  the  country  dexnanda  that  any 
existing  treaty  shall  be  repealed,  it  ia  the  4uiy 
of  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  that  ctttCL  ll 
would  be  a  crime  to  do  otherwise.  Siidi  ac 
tion  ia  not  a  casus  bellit  but  mm.j  fumiAli 
ground  for  retaliation.  On  April  4,  |892»  th* 
House  passed  the  Geary  bill,  a  sever«»  mimsaff 
directed  against  all  Chineae,  This  waa  n^jcet' 
ed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  queation  waa  thai 
sent  to  conference;  as  a  result  of  which  eoo- 
ference  the  following  law  waa  paaaed  May  4, 
1892: 

''An  act  to  prohibit  the  coming  of  ChittMt 
persons  into  the  U.  8.**  Sec.  1.  All  Uwa  oov 
in  force  prohibiting  and  regulating  the  ooail]ij( 
into  this  country  of  Chinese  persons  and  perwiM 
of  Chinese  descent  are  hereby  continued  in  i»>r^ 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  passaj*^  cf 
this  act*  Sec,  2,  Chinese  persona  unlawfully  in 
the  U.  S,  shall  be  removed.  Sec.  4.  Chimae 
persona  convicted  of  being  unlawfully  in  ih# 
U.  S.  shall  he  imprisoned  at  hard  Uibor  far  a 
period  not  exceetling  one  year,  and  th4^r«aft«*r 
removed  from  the  U.  S,  Sec.  5.  No  bail  shall 
be  allowed  to  Chinese  persons,  on  ApplicattM 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  when  auch  pcraoa 
has  been  denied  a  landing  in  U.  8,  Sec.  i» 
Chinese  laborers  must  secure  certificate  iif 
residence.  Failure  to  do  this  within  &  year 
Hhall  constitute  evidence  that  he  ia  imlawfiilly 
in  the  U.  S. 

In  1007  the  exclusion  law  was  modified,  and 
it  was  made  unlawful  for  teachers,  siudenU, 
merchants,  accountants,  bookkeepers,  mctnibrn 
of  a  learned  profes.sicm,  editor  or  travelrr  to 
work  for  gain  as  a  laborer  after  entering  tl* 
U.  S.  All  others  must  apply  within  a  year  for 
a  certificate  of  residence.  They  may  depa^rt  it 
any  time,  through  an  established  port  for  tha 
entry  of  Chinese,  and  may  return  at  any  Uma, 
but  through  the  same  port  after  identiSoatiaa. 
See  Emigration. 

Immortal'ity,  the  doctrine  that   th©  hnman 

soul  is  imperishable,  being  separable  from  ths 
lK>dy  at  death  and  destined  to  a  conHcioua  life 
b4:'yond  the  grave.  The  belief  in  a  futurt?  life 
h  almost  univeraally  prevalent.  Egy|)t  wa»  the 
country  where  the  greatest  stress  was  Ijtid  upon 
the  doctrine  of  imniorUility.  The  souPs  cycle 
was  act  at  3,000  years,  after  which  it  return*^ 
to  the  body.  Uence  the  care  with  which  th* 
ImhIv  was  embalmed,  and  the  elaborate  tomhs 
such  as  the  pyramids. 

The  proofs  of  Immortal tty  are  numorr«ii«  mid 
of  varying  degrees  of  strictnesa.     .^  ;  um# 

most  relied  ujxin  by  the  popular  n  L 

The  r<4urn  or  resurrection  from  ti.--  uf-td, 
2.  fienernl  Winf  in  the  exij?tence  of  tb#*  m*\iI 
after  death;  probability  that  such  general  be* 
liefs  of  mankind  are  well  founded.  3.  GitneraJ 
desire  of  man  to  live  forever,  and  his  horror 
at  annihilation*  4,  The  infinite  perft?ctibtUlT 
of  the  humnii  mind,  never  reachitig  it*  f\if| 
capacity  in  thiH  life;  and  the  fact  tluit  it  is 
contrary  to  the  cours^e  of  nature  or  i<»  tlie  Di- 
vine character  to  endow  a  lieing  with  rapad' 
ties  never  to  be  developed,  ft.  The  fact  that 
perfect  justice  ia  not  dispenaed  in  thit  Ufa;  tbt 
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ufTor,  ftin!  the  wirkp<l  triumph;  nocwwity 
11  n»  n't  ri hut  ion   U}  justify  («<KrH  jfovom- 

Tht»  uictaphyHical  doctrine  of  inimortal- 
chideM  VAriouM  poHitions,  favorable  and 
irabK',  the  nioMt  iniiiortant  of  which  are 
llowing:  I.  The  hi^hi>st  principle  ifl  re- 
I  Art  indeterniinat<? — pantheiMm;  con- 
lesH  ctin-^idtTtHl  to  Iw  a  diHt^ase  or  evil 
ich  di'ath  or  unconsciousness  (Nirvana) 
cure.  *2.  l!ij:lH»Ht  principle  a  rational  in- 
nc«» — nionotlieisni ;  the  soul  a  transient 
ation  which  vjinishcs  in  death.  3.  The 
cid  to  have  prcexi>tc<l   in  an  intellifi^hle 

and  to  ha\e  ethnic  hither  throu^^h  a  lapse 
lolinc^s  or  for  nct'cssary  ex}M*ricncn»;  d(>ath 
's  the  imprisoned  soul,  and  it  n* joins  its 
'  state  or  enters  a  n<'w  Ixnly  (emanation 
—  Philo).  4.  Aristotle*s  dtn-trine  of  the 
reason  as  an  unconditioned  energ\',  im- 
iihle,  while  the  lower  faculties  of  the 
•4uch  as  sensation,  imagination,  fivlin^;, 
y,  etc.,  an*  |H'risliahIe. 
itualism,  or  spiritism,  has  re<t»ntly  taken 
n  a  vast  numU'r  of  minds,  and  le<l  to  an 
cal  diM'trinc  of  immortality.  Recently 
I'cstipitions  of  the  Ss-iety  for  Tsychical 
ch  (dreat  Hritain  and  th<»  V.  S.  i  have 
cil  a  ma>s  of  e\  idence  concerninjr  ^rhost 
and  have  done  much  to  estahli^h 
i:ht  reading  '*  as  a  typical  fact  that  fur- 
the  key  to  this  class  of  phenomena.  Rut 
;:ations  in  hypnotism  have  tloiie  most  to 
li«rht  on  apparent  or  rciil  manifestations 
1   as   separate   from    the  Isxly.      See    Kt'- 

-^TATK:     lUsi  llRKrTION  ;    SolL. 

iOrtellcs',  name  ^'iven  hy  the  French  to 
tlo\ver>   \vhi«h    from   their  pa|»iTy   nature 

witlier  oil  dryin;:,  known  in  the  V.  S. 
•erlastin^  llowers.'*  and  are  furnishi*<l  by 

iu   widelv    ditTerent    families.      The   im- 
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|i'  -n  l:ir'J«ly  U««»'"l  h\  the  KrrUrh.  made 
>  w  ii-.«t  li««.  «io--»--.  and  iithiT  d«"»ii:ns,  fi»r 

•I  iniMjit     nf     ^•lmI^■lll■«^    alld    t-rmettTii"*,     is 

msinii  i.titnt'fh.  a  perennial  c«impusite 
li.-  i-l.m.l  uf  (  nti'.  nf  wliirh  lar;:e  ipian- 
iiiC   lai-rd    in    tlic 


iif  wliirh   lar;:e 

of    l-'rancc.     There 
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are  aeveral  annual  npociofl  and  varietien  of  he- 
lichryHutn,  with  much  largi»r  flowers  and  of 
various  ctdors,  that  are  common  in  American 
fCardenn,  where  they  are  cultivated  for  making 
winter  l>ouquetfl. 

Immune',  in  medicine,  a  pernon  free  from 
liability  t4)  dis(*ase.  It  has  hm^  Imnmi  known 
that  in  the  cast*  of  a  nuinl)er  of  acute  infectious 
discas(>H — for  example,  smallpox — one  attack  of 
the  diseaw*  presi»rvt»H  the  individual  from  any 
future  attack.  In  almost  all  of  the  infectioun 
disi^ases,  as  minisles,  hi*arlet  fever,  typhoid, 
varicidla,  diphtheria,  the  iMime  holds  true.  Cer- 
tain rac4>s  also  show  an  immunity  apiinst  cer- 
tain dis«»as4'H  often  without  having  previously 
iMN'n  afTe<*t»il  by  them.  There  an»  various  other 
influenct^  atTtH'tiii);  immunity:  thus  ap\  and 
to  a  cvrtain  de^nt*  m>x,  baa  an  inthienc(*.  In- 
dividuals who  have  pasMHl  a  certain  age  ]nm- 
sess  a  relative  or  almolute  immunity  to  dis<>aM>i« 
of  earlier  life.  It  was  first  found*  in  study inf( 
sinalliMix  that  immunity  mifrht  lie  prtNlueed  by 
intK'uiation  of  tin*  Usly  with  a  very  Himilar 
iliscase  of  cows,  cowinix.  With  the  advanc4* 
which  has  taki*n  plac<*  in  the  stiiily  of  the 
a):ents  of  infiH'tious  dis«>ase,  it  \\a'«  founil  that, 
by  altering  in  various  ways  the  eonditicms  un- 
<ler  which  ci'rtain  inf«'ctious  bacteria  gn»w,  they 
(MMild  In>  ho  nuHlifle<l  that  iniH'ulation  with  them 
pr(Nluc(><l  a  mildi'r  form  of  dis4*as«»,  which  con- 
ferred immunity  from  the  virulent  form  of  the 
diseas<>  in  the  same  way  that  cow-pox  conferre<l 
an  immunity  against  smalliHix.  I1iis  was  flrst 
definitely  proven  by  I'asteur  in  the  cas«*  of  an- 
thrax, which  is  a  {N^culiarly  virulent  dis(*ase  of 
cattle.  The  immunity  ac«|uire<l  by  inoculation 
with  the  bbsKl  of  an  animal  tn'atnl  with  diph- 
theria has  had  an  imisirtant  etT«i't  in  n*<luciiig 
the  mortality  in  that  disease. 

ImoU  (f*'mo-Iil),  town  in  the  province  of 
liologna,  Italy,  on  the  Saterno.  aUtut  20  m. 
KSK.  of  the  city  of  Itidogna :  was  enlargi*«l  and 
einlNdlishe<l,  if  not  actually  foumled.  by  the 
dictiitor  Sulla,  who  sent  a  indony  hen'  alit.  80 
II.C.,  and  throughout  the  KiuimnperifHl  it  wan 
a  town  of  M)ine  iiniNirtance.  ('a to  had  a  villa 
hen*.  During  tln»  Sliddle  Ages  it  was  claimed 
by  tlie  Se«>  of  Home  as  a  part  of  the  gift  of 
Constant ini>,  but  was  subject  to  fnH|uent  aa- 
saiilts  and  (N*cupations  by  the  rival  |M)werH  that 
then  dividcil  the  IVninsula.  From  the  time  of 
.Julius  II  it  formed  a  part  of  thi>  Roman  states, 
except  when  held  for  a  short  time  by  the 
Fri'iich,  IT'.f".  until  the  whole  pafml  territory 
was  annex<Hl  to  the  new  Kingtbunof  Italy.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  MirroundtMl  by  its  old 
walls  with  towers  and  tn'iich,  and  has  a  cath«^ 
dral,  a  eastb',  several  palaci>s,  a  gymnasium,  a 
technical  bcliool.  a  h«*ho(d  of  music,  a  public 
library,  a  hospital,  and  a  corn  exchange.  Its 
manufactures,  leather,  wax,  glass,  majolic>a, 
silk,  and  hemt>en  stufTs.  are  very  considerable. 
A  ehoi«*e  wine  eall«><i  iino  min/o  is  made  here. 
Pop.  of  commune   (Iimi)   ;n.210. 

Impale'ment,  or  Empale'ment,  form  of  cap- 
ital puni-hment  by  means  of  a  stake  thrust 
through  the  Is  sly.  Tlie  victim  was  often  raisetl 
up  from  the  earth,  and  one  end  of  the  stake 
was  driven  into  the  ground;  hence  the  (Sn^eka 
npplii*d  the  name  stake  punishment  to  cruci- 
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fix  ion  as  well  as  iitipfllcment.  Impalement  is 
still  practiced  hi  biilf-eivili/Aui  and  barbiiroua 
countries.  Th^  driving  of  a  stake  Uirou^h  the 
heart  of  a  Buickle  and  hh  biiri;il  undar  the 
crossroads  arose,  it  is  believed,  from  a  fear  that 
his  spirit  womld  otherwise  walk  and  frighten 
the  living. 

Impana'tion,  term  lielonging  to  the  eucharia- 
tic  controver.sy,  rnvt^ntinl  hooii  after,  and  in  op- 
position to»  that  of  transubatantmtwn.  It  was 
intended  to  express  the  conHubstiintiAtion,  or 
intimat«  union  of  the  blesnod  body  and  blocjd 
with  the  consecratrd  elc^ments,  without  a  de- 
struction of  the  bread  and  wine. 

Impatient  (Im-pa'shl-enz),  genus  of  upward 
of  20Q  speciL'ji  of  berbn  (or  undershrubsj  be- 
longing to  tlie  geranium  family.  They  are 
natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  N.  Amer- 
ica, The  Hced  mnln  at  maturity  burst  violently 
on  l)eing  touched,  hence  the  common  name 
'*  touch  me -not."  Two  specie^i  occur  in  N. 
America — the  pale  touch-me-not  and  the  sj>ot- 
ted  touch -niP -not.  The  j^ardfu  touch-me-not, 
or,  us  it  in  more  commrmly  called,  the  l>alsflm, 
ia  [mpatietfs  bol^amina  from  tropical  Asia. 
Tcaich-me-nots  are  interesting  on  account  of 
forming  their  flowera  in  ench  a  way  that  they 
have  to  twist  upon  their  stems  in  order  to 
assume  the  proper  position  for  insect  visita- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  tlowers  when  m 
bloom  are  structurally  upside  down. 

Impeach' men t^  accusation  and  prosecution, 
in  a  legirihitive  l)ody,  of  a  person  for  high 
crimes.  In  England  any  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  may  impeach  any  other  member, 
or  any  lord  of  Purliament  or  olficer  of  the 
realm.  The  House  of  Commons  may  then  ex- 
hibit  articles  of  impcaebment  l>efore  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  appoint  man[t^crs  to  conduct  the 
trial.  This  «olenm  procedure  brts  been  most 
frequently  used  against  the  king^'s  ministers. 
In  the  I'.  S.,  impt^aehnu-nt  is  a  written  charge 
and  accusation  by  the  Hou^^e  of  Reprei^entativcs 
of  the  U.  S.  made  to  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S. ; 
in  a  state,  it  is  sucli  an  ac(*usation  of  an  otbcer 
by  the  representatives  l*cforc  the  Stmate.  Vn- 
der  the  Federal  Constitution  the  Hourte  has  the 
Bole  power  of  iuipeaehment,  and  the  Senate  the 
sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments,  while  the 
persons  liable  to  im peach m^'ut  are  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  lind  all  civil  ollicers  of 
the  C  S.  The  olfcnses  for  \^  Inch  one  may  be 
impeached  are  "  treanon,  briWry,  and  other 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.*'  No  person 
can  be  con\Hcted  without  the  concur rencc  of 
two  thirds  of  the  members.  Tlie  most  noti'd 
eases  of  in>peachment  are  those  of  Warren 
Hustings  (17H8)  and  Lord  Melville  (lSOf»)  in 
England,  and  Judge  Samuel  Chase  (1804)  and 
President  Andrew  Johnson   HSOR)  in  the  U.  8. 

ImpenetrabiritTf  one  of  the  essential  prop- 
erties of  matter,  implying  that  no  two  Istdies 
ean  occupy  the  same  jxirtion  of  space  in  the 
Bftmc  instant  of  time. 

Impen'nates,  or  Impen'nes,  name  of  a  tribe 
of  awimniing  liirds  hnvirig  nhort  wings  covered 
with  feathers  reKcmbling  sfales:  the  penguin 
( ,i  ptrtwdtf  t  vs  )  and  t  J  i  c  g  r  ea  t  auk  {A  lea  tin  - 
pennis)   arc  exampleb  of  thid  group. 
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Impera'tor^  one  who  enjoyed   Uie  imperium 

(authority)  appertaining  to  the  higher  oflioai 
of  the  Roman  state,  such  as  thai  of  prctor, 
consul,  or  dictator.  During  the  entirv  exist- 
ence of  the  Roman  Republic,  of  which  the  fomu 
were  preserved  for  hundreds  of  years  after  the 
republican  spirit  had  disappeared  before  th*» 
encroachment  of  centralization  combined  with 
universal  dominion,  the  title  itnperalnr  had  % 
meaning  very  dilferent  from  that  of  the  Byzm- 
tine,  the  media^vul,  or  the  modem  term  "  «n- 
peror."  Originally  of  purely  niiUtary  appUm- 
tion,  it  meant  nearly  the  same  as  **  captain " 
or  **^  general,"  and  the  soldiers  who  on  the  Iwl* 
lie  field  acclaimed  their  leader  tmperalof 
meant  only  to  express  their  belief  th&t  be  wm 
worthy  to  exercise  command.  The  oonoentn- 
tiou  of  power  in  the  hands  of  A"ugu«tti8  ajid 
succcHsors,  with  which  their  title  of  * 
is  popularly  associated,  was  exercised  Ortt^ 
virtue  of  that  title,  but  by  accumulating  in 
the  hands  of  a  Bmgle  individual  the  additiotui 
ollices  of  consul,  proconsul,  tribunep  pontifrt 
maximus,  and  censor;  the  attribution  of  tU 
these  powers  to  an  im  per  at  or  is  a  later  idr*. 

Im per" feet,  in  music,  a  term  indicating  d«fS- 
ciency  or  a  want  of  completeness  or  flnalitr. 
An  imperfect  interval  is  one  which  id  a  flfmi- 
tone  less  than  the  perfect.  Tlius  the  mtervst 
B — F  k  an  imjjcrfect  fifth;  but  by  the  additton 
of  a  semitone  to  either  the  higher  or  lo*rr 
term — i.e.,  by  flattening  B  or  sharpening  F^ 
the  interval  becomes  perfect.  An  imj>erf€rt 
chord  is  one  in  which  some  of  its  interval*  *r» 
wanting;  as  when,  in  a  chord  of  the  srvcttih, 
we  occaaionally  omit  the  third  or  the  fifth*  Th* 
imperfect  cadence  (or  half  cadence)  is  that  in 
which  the  harmony  of  the  tonic  triad  U  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  the  dominant,  being  th«  exa^ 
contrary  of  the  perfect  cadence, 

Impe'rialismi  originally  the  policy  af  an  em- 
pi  re,  aksolute  ^wer  being  vested  in  a  single 
ruler.  It  now  also  denotes  the  policy  of  the  inortt 
powerful  nations  to  acquire  foreign  terril 
and  conse(|uently  their  assumption  of  rankj 
"  world  powers.'  In  the  presidential  camp** 
of  1900  the  policy  of  the  U.  S.  aa  to  the 
sessions  ceded  by  Spain,  especially  the  Phi 
pines,  was  made  a  party  issue,  those  opposing 
the  acauisition  being  dubbed  **  antiiniperi&l- 
ista."  In  England  the  party  favoring  ini|M!ritl 
federation  nre  nicknamed  *' jiug*:>es,"  aj»d  their 
opponents  are  "  Little  Englandera."     S«!e  As* 

3S  EX  ATI  ON. 

Im'ports.     See  Comuebce. 

Im'post.     See  Abch. 

Impres'sionismf  in  painting,  one  of  ths  1 
of  realism  in  art;  the  practice  of  repr 
the  effects  of  nature  on  the  artist's  eye,  with' 
out  analysis  of  their  causes,  and  without  th^ 
oWervanee  of  rules  or  traditions;  e^peciaUy. 
since  abt.  1875,  the  work  of  a  small  Dody  of 
French  artists  and  their  followers  in  othrT 
eoimtries,  who  have  been  called  lmpr€Mionut$. 
The  leaders  of  this  movement  are  probahh 
Kdouard  Manet,  Claude  Monet,  and  Auguste 
Renoir,  though  some  critics  would  nd<i  to  ' 
the  nanu'  of  .1.  F.  Ratfaelli;  others  are 
Pisaaro,  Paul  iSignac,  Sisley,  Caillebat^ 
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nard,  and  two  ladies  named  Berthe  Morizot 
and  Marie  Caaaatt.  In  their  picturea  the  effect 
of  color  in  strons  daylight  ia  one  of  the  im- 
portant thinfcs.  What  we  call  green  when  aeen 
under  sunnhine  appears  not  aa  green  but  aa 
yellow;  the  shadows  cast  upon  snow  by  sun- 
shine arc  almost  pure  blue ;  a  white  dress  seen 
in  the  shade  of  trees  on  a  bright  day  has  a 
vicklet  or  lilac  tone.  These  impressions  are  re- 
produced by  the  painter.  The  work  of  tlie  im- 
pressioniMts  is  sure  to  seem  very  incomplete  to 
the  spectator  who  is  not  especially  interested 
in  painting,  and  generally  seems  sketchy  and 
a  mere  memorandum  of  one  or  a  very  few  ob- 
servations, but  it  excites  great  interest  among 
students  of  graphic  art,  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  exert  influence  on  future  painting. 

Impresa'ment,  in  English  law,  the  forcible 
levying  of  nmrincm  in  time  of  war  for  the 
sovereign's  w»rvicc  at  sea.  It  waa  formerly  the 
usual  method  of  manning  the  British  navy,  and 
a  himilar  procedure  was  emploved  by  other 
maritime  powers.  The  power  of  impressment 
wnH  a  brunch  uf  the  royal  prerogative,  first 
mentioned  in  the  Statute  2,  Richard  II,  chap. 
4.  as  a  recognized  UMugc.  Many  acts  of  Par- 
liament from  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  down  to 
GtH)rge  III  regulated  the  system  of  impress- 
ment and  exempted  certain  classes  of  mariners. 
The  mariners  were  M>ized  by  an  officer  acting 
under  an  imprcHs  warrant,  and  having  under 
his  orders  an  armed  party  of  picked  men  (the 
prcHs  gang),  with  which  he  visited  the  usual 
naunts  of  sinimen  and  violently  seised  the  moat 
robuHt  men,  not  without  freciuent  and  bloody 
struggles.  A  merchant  veHsel  or  a  privateer 
was  ttlHo  liable  to  1h*  so  depleted  of  sailors  by 
any  man-of-wur  as  to  be  crippled  for  all  prac- 
tical pur|MM4*?<.  The  imprcMMnient  of  American 
sailors  was  an  abu««e  practiced  for  several  years 
by  (ireat  Britain  during  the  great  continental 
war  against  the  French  Empire,  notwithstand- 
ing the  couHUint  and  earnest  pn>test  of  the 
v.  S.  (iovt.;  ond  this  Anally  became  the  im- 
UHMliate  cause  of  the  War  of  1812  between  the 
two  count  rieH. 

Impris'onment.    See  Priron. 

In'achns,  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of  Ocean- 
Uf*  and  Tethys;  the  gtnl  of  the  river  Inachua 
in  ArpJM,  who  in  the  dispute  betwtH»n  Poseidon 
an<l  Here  aliout  the  posM^sMion  of  Argos  decided 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  hence  was  deprived 
of  hij*  water  by  Poseidon  and  made  dry  except 
in  the  rainy  wason.  lU»ing  a  river  god,  he 
was  n^ckomni  as  the  first  King  of  Argos,  who, 
after  the  fl(¥>d  of  Deucalion,  letl  the  Argives 
fmin  the  mountains  into  the  plains;  hence  Ar- 
gus is  often  caUcd  Inachian.  lie  was  the  father 
of  lo.  and  tliniugh  hvr  the  im>genitor  of  the 
royal  families  of  Kg>'pt,  Phu'nicia,  Crete, 
Thcl>es,  and  Argos. 

Inagua  (r>-nil'g^'>l).  Great,  hirgest  of  the 
Baiiama  Islands;  54  m.  NK.  of  the  K.  extremity 
of  Culia:  is  irregular  in  shaiM».  50  m.  long  frt»m 
KNK.  t<»  \VS\V.,  and  25  m.  in  greatest  width; 
area.  tvr»5  m|.  ni.  Pop.  {VM)H)  I.45:i.  Tlie 
iMJiiiiil  is  nowhere  more  than  150  ft.  high,  and 
is  surrounded  l»y  reefs  which  make  navipition 
dangerous.     The   land  alfords  good   imsturugi*. 
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and  in  the  Interior  there  le  a  aalt  lake  whleh 
has  been  utilised  for  the  manalactare  of  salt. 
The  prindpal  TilUwe  le  Mattbew  Town.  UtUe 
Inagua  (8  m.  by  0),  12  m.  to  the  K.,  hat  a 
few  inhabitanta. 

Luuii'tion.    See  Stabyatioh. 

iBcaadee'ctBt  Light  See  XLaotno  Liobt- 
mo. 

IneanU'tiim,  form  of  magie  OMe  of  vnlvenal 
acoeptanee,  used  not  only  1^  the  barbaroua  but 
I7  the  civiliied  peoples  of  the  Old  World* 
&yptians,  Baterkmlana,  Hindus,  Greeks,  and 
all  others,  nor  is  its  use  even  yet  entirely  ex- 
tinct among  the  descendants  of  these  peoples. 
It  was  much  beUeved  in  during  the  Ifiddle 
Ages  by  all  Germanie  and  many  other  nations, 
and  some  remnants  of  it  are  still  extant  in 
certain  popular  superstitions  in  England,  Boan- 
dinavia,  and  Germany.  It  consisted  In  Want- 
ing or  solemn  ledtation  or  miystical  murmur* 
ing  of  certain  phrasss,  Mierallj  of  no  meaning, 
but  of  a  strikliw  rhythm.  In  the  mouths  of 
certain  persons  these  phrasea  had  the  power  of 
killinff  or  curing  a  man,  of  bleasing  or  blasting 
a  field,  of  raising  or  laring  a  storm;  or  thqr 
could  oompel  the  spirits  of  the  elements,  or 
even  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  to  appear  and 
make  revelations.  The  incantations  m  "  llae- 
beth  **  and  "  Faust  **  give  a  veiy  vivid  picture 
of  this  kind  of  magic    See  IfXaia 

Xncar'nate  Ww^  U'diee  «f  the, 
of  nuns  founded  1825  by  Jeanne  Marie 
de  Matel  ( 16(HI-ie70) ,  apmroved  liry  the  nope, 
1633.  Their  work  was  at  first  one  of  InMuo- 
tion,  but,  1866,  they  aasumsd  the  care  of  hos- 
pitals.   Thqr  have  several  houses  In  Tbxss. 

lacana'tiim,  term  applied  generally  to  the 
presence  of  deity  in  a  material  fdrm,  snoh  at 
the  nine  incarnations  of  Vishnu.  In  Christian 
theology  it  refers  to  the  union  of  God  and  man 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  because  of  God's  love 
for  man,  and  will  to  aave  him  from  the  worst 
conaeouences  of  ain  (John  iii,  16),  hla  dssirs 
to  raue  human  nature  by  Joining  the  divine 
nature  to  it,  and  to  ahow  mankind  **  a  perfect 
and  exalted  model  of  human  excellence.**  That 
Chriat  might  be  given  to  the  world  two  nrin* 
ciples  were  united — the  Hohr  Ghost  from 
heaven,  the  Virgin  Maiy  on  earui  (Lake  t,  36). 
Through  his  conception  by  the  Spirit  he  was 
entirely  holy,  "perfect  God**;  through  his  h«* 
man  birth  he  had  capability  for  all  human 
infirmities  except  sin,  waa  "perfect  man** 
poasesaing  a  "  reasonable  aoul.**  No  dogma  has 
caused  more  diuenaion  in  the  ChristiaB 
Church.  Among  ita  early  opposers  were  tha 
Sabelliana ;  the  Samoaatcnes,  followers  of  Fani 
of  Samoaata;  the  Origeniats,  the  Ifanichaansy 
and,  moat  important  of  all,  the  Arians  in  tha 
fourth  century.  In  the  fifth  century  aroae  tha 
aect  of  Eutychiana,  who,  while  acknowledglpg 
Cliriat'a   Godhead,   denied    hia   aasumption  of 
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humanity.    In  modem  times  the  mere  1 

of  Christ  ia  aaaertcd  principally  by  the  Uni* 

tarianH.    Sec  aliio  AaiA2fi8M;  UiirrABUNiaii. 

In'cas,  reif^ning  aristocratic  and  sacsrdotal 
euHte  in  ancient  Peru.  It  haa  been  supposed 
that  the  Incas  weia  originailjr  a  wmau  gna 
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of  the  Quicbua  racp  n^ar  Cuzco,  but  this  can- 
not be  known  posiliwly.  AftNirdnig  to  the 
Quicbua  tniditionii  all  the  Ineaa  wcro  d«?M<-'Ciid- 
ants  of  Manco  Captic  and  bin  sister  and  wife, 
Mamn  Ocllo  Himeo.  Like  Roiiiiilus  and  the 
Gr^k  heroes,  this  pair  marks  the  boimdftry  of 
what  may  be  foirly  regarded  as  legitimate  his- 
tory with  the  vague  region  of  fable*  Tlie 
legends  recount  that  they  were  children  of  the 
Rim.  After  various  wanderings  they  were 
miraculonsly  direeted  to  found  the  city  of 
Cuzco,  where  Manco  Capae  in&tnicted  the  sur- 
rounding Indians  in  the  worship  of  the  sun 
and  showed  tbem  how  to  till  the  ground,  while 
Mama  Ocllo  taught  the  women  to  spin  and 
weave. 

The  Inctt  monarchy,  unlike  tbiit  of  Mexico, 
was  a  suhstantial  instiliitinn  and  m>t  a  mere 
loose  cunglomeratioii  of  trtlK^s,  Its  fonn  wa?* 
remflrknhle,  and  there  is  no  exact  parallel  to 
it  in  history.  It  may  be  regard t*d  on  the  one 
hand  as  an  exaggerated  form  of  feudalism,  and 
on  the  other  aa  a  system  of  state  socialism 
under  a  despotic  head. 

The  Inca  was  the  absolute  but»  in  moat  cases, 
kindly  ruler;  land  was  held  by  the  state,  por- 
tions being  nllotted  to  each  family  to  cultivate 
under  fixed  rules,  Tlie  most  careful  and  sys^- 
teniatic  management,  with  irrigation  on  a  va^t 
scale,  gave  the  greatest  possible  value  to  the 
ground;  bnge  granaries  were  established  for 
the  use  of  the  armies  and  to  provide  against 
pcKJT  years ;  riipid  transfers  of  supplies  were 
made  to  points  where  they  were  needed.  For 
years  after  the  ^Spanish  conquest  suppHea  were 
forwarded  from  thest!  granaries  to  supply  the 
peasants*  and  this  without  orders  from  their 
less  civilised  white  rulers.  The  Ineaa  built  ex* 
cellent  roads,  established  rest  houses  for  trav- 
elers, had  a  rapid  and  ellicient  post,  and  a 
well  organ! red  army.  All  gold  of  rijiht  be- 
longed! to  the  ruler,  and  he  decorated  his  pal- 
aces, and  especially  the  temples,  with  magnifi- 
cence. In  many  respects  the  Inca  government 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  which  at  that 
time  existed  in  Europe, 

In'cense^  eubstance  burned  for  the  fragrance 
of  its  smoke,  and  used  in  the  perft>rmaiice  of 
a  religious  ceremony.  The  ancient  Egyptian, 
the  Hebrew,  the  Brahmanical,  and  other  re- 
ligious ceremonials  made  use  of  incense  burn- 
ing. The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  some 
of  the  EiLstern  churches  use  incense  in  their 
services.  Various  gums  and  spices  are  em- 
ployed, but  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Cbureh 
oHbanum  is  used,  mixed  with  storax,  cascarilla, 
and  other  ingredients.  It  is  burned  in  a 
thurible  or  censer  swung  by  chains. 

InchlJald,  Elizabeth  Simpson,  1753-1821; 
English  actress  and  dramatic  author;  k  Stan- 
ningiield,  Suffolk;  married,  1772,  the  actor 
InehhnJd,  and  went  on  the  stage  the  same  year; 
acted  in  Lfmdon  and  other  English  cities  with 
considerable  success,  but  retired  from  the  etage, 
1780,  and  devoted  herself  to  literary  pursuits. 
She  translated  a  great  number  of  dramas  from 
the  French  and  German,  and  published  "The 
British  Theater/*  a  collection  of  drumas  in 
twenty  five  volumes  (l80tM)0);  **  The  Modem 
Theater/'  a  collection  in  ten  volumes    (1800) ; 


and  a  collection  of  "  Farces/'  in  »ev*»ti  voltimo. 
Her  greate+it  success,  however,  was  htr  romaaoB 
in  four  volumes,  "  A  Simple  Story/*  putiU^lMid 
1791,  and  translated  into  several  languages, 

Incmera'tiom,    See  Funerai. 

Inclined'  Plane,  in  mechanics,  one  of  t1 
called  itiechanicat  powers,  or  simple  macL 
by  which  a  small  force  acting  througtt  a 
distance  is  made  to  overcome  a  greater  forcw 
acting  through  a  shorter  leng^th  of  path.  The 
wedge  and  the  screw  are  particular  instaneet 
of  the  appHeation  of  this  principle* 

Indinvd  pttijirs  on  canah  are  ustni  for  taii^ 
ing  and  lowering  boats  from  one  level  t<>  an* 
other,  as  substitutes  for  lift  locks.  The  fjlaat 
consists  of  an  ordinary  rail'way  track  laid  <» 
a  graded  plane  leading  from  the  lu^er  to  U» 
higher  level  or  pool  to  be  connected.  The  track 
leads  from  the  bottom  of  the  lower  pool  along 
the  plane,  over,  into,  and  dow^  to  ttie  bottiMi 
of  the  upper  pool.  The  boata  are  cmrried: 
or  down  the  plane  on  wheeled  carriages 
ning  on  the  railway  track.  The  carrtagei 
moved  by  an  endless  wire  rope  paasiiuf  an 
large  horisiontal  pulleys  fixed  at  the  oeiid 
foot  of  the  planes  in  each  pool»  and  attached 
to  a  winding  drum  operated  by  a  turbioe 
motor.  The  turbine  is  operated  by  water  Uken 
from  the  upper  pool.  The  boats  are  recrived 
by  being  floated  over  the  carriage  in  eithi»r 
level,  and  made  fast  thereto,  and  the  ma^hiTi* 
cry  being  put  in  motion  the  b<:»at  settle*  dowo 
U|»on  the  carriage  as  it  rises  along  the  planr, 
and  is  carried  to  the  other  level,  wber*^  the 
carriage  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  pocil,  Urn 
LK>at  floats,  is  detached »  and  passes  on  its  vay. 
InHmvd  plants  on  raihcaifS  are  tracks  built  on 
gradea  no  steep  that  ordinary  locomotivea  caa- 
not  effect  an  ascent,  where  special  devices,  auch 
OS  cables,  rack  rails,  or  gripping  whoejs  «re 
necessary.  The  popular  terms,  gravity  rnads^ 
switchbacks,  cable  planes,  and  rack  railwiyi 
usually  imply  the  existence  of  inclined  planer 

The  earliest  method  for  operating  a  railway 
having  such  an  incline  was  to  pull  up  the  can 
by  a  rope  or  cable,  the  power  being'  derived  by 
a  stationary  engine  at  the  top  of  the  grade4 
The  next  method  devised  waa  a  rack  rail  laid 
on  the  track  having  teeth  into  which  engMgv 
euga  on  the  circumference  of  the  driving  wf 
of  the  locomotive,  this  device  thus  furnisf 
the  necessary  adhesion.  Another  method  i» 
gripe  an  endless  moving  cable  by  meana  of 
wheels  on  the  ears,  aa  in  the  cahlo  ayst^^m  of 
street  railways.  A  large  number  of  inclined 
]>l»nes  operated  by  cables  in  essentially  tb« 
manner  above  descril>ed  have  been  const nirtfd 
in  Kuropjc  and  the  U.  S.,  principally  for  tourist 
and  excursion  tra\'e1,  Tlie  track  gauge  is  ti*«- 
all^'  one  nietor  in  Europe  and  3  ft.  in  the  l^  8. 
The  maximum  limit  of  grade  api>ears  to  he 
reached  at  about  eixty  per  cent.  The  rackrmn 
system  of  opc^rating  inclined  planes  consists  to 
the  use  of  locomotives  having  tooth otl  wb<rU 
on  the  driving  axle  which  engage  with  the  twth 
of  rack  rails  laid  on  the  track.  The  rack-rail 
syHtenis  may  W  divided  into  two  claj4M«*«— th« 
Riggenbaeh  and  the  Abt — so  called  from  thi 
names  of  the  inventors  of  8|)ecial  forms  of  raila. 
The  Riggenbaeh   rail   is  similar   to   that  lirit 
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uned  on  Ml.  Washington,  being  of  the  ladder 
type,  or  conHisting  of  round  ban  fastened  be- 
tween the  vertical  sides  of  an  iron  trough.  Of 
this  clans  are  the  Righi  road  and  others  in 
Switzerland,  the  Drachenfels  road  on  the 
Rhine,  and  a  few  in  Austria  and  elsewhere. 
The  Abt  rail  consists  of  two  or  more  simple 
toothed  bars  placed  side  by  side,  and  it  Is  used 
on  the  PilatUH,  the  Pike's  Peak,  and  the  Mt. 
I>esert  railroads,  as  well  as  on  many  others. 

In'come  Tax,  form  of  direct  tax  based  on  the 
actual  annual  income  of  individual  citiiens. 
Theoretically,  it  is  the  most  equitable  of  all 
taxes,  according  most  fullv  with  the  generally 
accepted  maxim  of  Adam  Smith  that  '*  the  sub- 
jects of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  government  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities;  that 
is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenues  which  they 
respt^ctively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the 
state."  It  would  seem  fairest  that  a  amall 
percentage  should  be  levied  on  all  incomea; 
but  moHt  advocates  of  this  tax  insist  that  in- 
comes below  a  certain  amount  should  go  alto- 
gether untaxed,  and  that  the  percentage  ahould 
be  increased  on  the  larger  incomes.  Usage  has 
adopted  these  two  features.  The  chief  «^jee- 
tion  to  an  income  tax  is  the  difficulty,  almost 
impotwibility,  of  ascertaining  men's  real  in- 
comes; partly  because  many  keep  no  accurate 
accounts,  and  partly  because  few,  compar- 
atively, will  make  truthful  report  of  their  in- 
comes, and  the  ini^uiHitorial  nature  of  the  tax 
is  ofTenHive.  In  the  l\  K.  the  Wilson  Tariff  Act 
of  1894  provided  for  an  income  tax  of  two  per 
cent  on  all  excess  over  $4,000.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  its  collection,  but  doubt  having 
b(*(m  thrown  on  its  constitutionality,  a  test  case 
wsH  Mul>iiiitte<l  to  the  Supreme  Court,  who  de- 
c'hUhX  (tlve  to  four)  that  it  was  a  direct  tax 
and  not  apixirtioned  to  representation,  and 
therefore  um^oriittitutional  and  void.  In  1909 
(\m^n^s  paHHe<l  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  nn  income  tax.  The  amendment 
wurt  piiMHtHl  on  to  the  state  legislatures  for 
ratification.  In  (treat  Britain  an  income  tax 
of  niw  shilling  (24c.)  to  every  pound  sterling 
($4.H7)  pHKhiotMl  a  revenue  of  £31,600,000. 
Inn)nie!9  up  t4)  £I(W>  are  exempt,  and  there  is  a 
twcnty-Hve-fHT-cent  rebate  on  earned  incomea 
up  to"£2.050.    StHj  Taxatio.n. 

Incuba'tion,  process  by  which  eggs  are 
hatcluMl.  It  connisU  (vtsentially  in  keeping  the 
ej^jrs  at  a  tri!iiM»ratun'  of  almut  102*  F.  for  a 
|MTi(Hl  which  vari«»?i  in  the  different  speciea, 
though  it  i<4  constant,  or  nearlv  so,  in  each. 
Tlie  lieat  n«'<'<'ssary  for  tho  development  of  the 
youn^'  [a  usually  supplied  by  the  female  bird, 
>%}ioH4«  t<'iii|N'rature  (luring  the  period  of  in- 
culwition  i**  (tHiHidcrably  alxnt*  the  normal.  The 
buniminir  bird  um^  12  days  to  hatch  her  young 
ouvH,  the  (Minarv  fnmi  15  to  IH.  the  common 
fowl  2K  the  diirk  from  2H  to  30,  the  guinea 
fnwl  2X.  the  turkey  30,  the  swan  from  40  to 
45,  ete.  IneulwitorH.  sh  the  devices  for  arU- 
firial  hat  oiling  are  calle<l,  have  lieen  in  use  from 
very  early  tinien.  The  modem  incubator  is  a 
ehan)U>r  of  convenient  Hir/«,  carefully  insulated 
from  the  outer  air  and  provided  with  derioea 
for  supplying  heat,  air,  and  moisture  to  the 
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MgB,  whieh  are  placed  In  traya  within  the 
enamber  and  frequently  turned.  Aa  the  cm* 
bryo  within  the  cgn  developa,  heat  ia  erolTed* 
and  the  amount  of  extraneous  heat 
gradually  deereaaca.    See  Poultbt. 

Incvm'bfiaca^  in  law,  a  legal  claim  on  an 
estate,  for  the  discharge  of  which  the  eatat« 
la  liable.  The  term  la  a  general  name  f6r  lla* 
bilitiea  by  which  an  estate  in  landa  and  heredii- 
amenta  naT  be  burdened,  auch  aa  mortgaget 
and  annuitiea. 

iBonub'ilt,  name  giTeii  to  booka  printed 
before  1500.  They  are  Important  not  only  aa 
illustrating  the  prpgreaa  of  printing,  but  alao 
fdr  artistic  and  acientiflc  reaaona.  The  numter 
of  auch  booka  ia  probably  not  far  from  20,j000. 
Moat  incunabula  are  rare  hooka,  eagerW  aoiiglii 
after  by  collectors;  aome  of  them  naTe,  aa 
edifionet  prineipet  of  Greek  or  Latin  dasajeat 
alao  a  considerable  critical  Talue. 

Intai'tnft.    Bee  Dcm. 

Indep»A'tnt%  (1)  a  politleo-religloiia  parfy 
In  the  time  of  the  Oommonwealth  of  Eogiana* 
composed  of  those  Puritans  who  faTorcd  **  tha 
New  England  way**  of  ehnreh  goTMrnmani-* 
that  of  voluntary  dburehea,  aelf-goremed  un* 
der  Christ,  and  mutually  independent,  yet 
bound  to  es:ch  other  in  relationa  of  comitj  and 
mutual  intercourse.  Differing  from  the  Prea- 
byteriana  only  oa  ehnreh  government,  they 
formed  a  amall  though  able  minoritT  in  the 
nation,  aa  well  aa  in  the  Assembly  of  Divinaa 
and  in  the  Parliament  Politically  th^  beeama 
a  numeroua  and  powerful  par^.  The  Bantlata 
(or,  aa  they  were  then  called,  the  Anabapoite) 
were  Independenta  religioualy  aa  well  aa  polit- 
ically. The  Independenta  oppoaed  not  oidy 
monarchical  rule,  but  alao  Preslqrterlani8m» 
which  waa  favored  by  the  majority  of  the  Puri- 
tan derinr,  and  they  finally  wrested  the  con- 
trol of  anaira  In  Parliament  from  the  Preshy* 
teriana.  They  were  responsible  for  the  trial 
and  condemnation  to  death  of  Charlea  I,  and 
for  the  futile  attempt  to  conTcrt  England  Into 
a  republic. 

(2)  A  rellgioua  body  in  Great  BriUIn  and 
Ireland  holding  that  every  atated  congrefatloa 
of  Christian  believera  aasodated  under  a  Tolnn- 
tary  agreement,  formal  or  informal,  for  Ckria- 
tlan  worship  and  for  mntual  watchftilnam  and 
helpfulness  in  the  Christian  life,  ia  a  aomplcto 
church,  inveated  with  every  prerogatlvo  whkk 
Chriat  baa  conferred  on  any  ehnreh,  and  da- 
pendent  for  the  ezerciae  of  eedeaiaatical  fnae- 
tlona  on  no  authorltv  exterior  to  itself,  whether 
aeeular  or  hierarchical.  (See  OogonoATioii- 
AuaM.)  The  moat  conalderahle  differenea  ba> 
twcen  Independenrr  in  England  and  Coamfa- 
tionalUm  in  the  U.  8.  la  that  in  the  forniar 
the  principle  of  the  fellowship  and  motnal  i^ 
aponaibility  of  dburchea,  thoi^  reeogniasd,  ii 
not  ao  fully  developed  and  Boade  praietkal  at 
in  the  latter.  The  eeelealaatlcal  hiBtorj  of 
England  gifea  no  definite  traoa  of  a  ehnreh 
constituted  on  tlie_platform  of  Indepfndenfiy 
earlier  than  ISfiT.  Tlie  IndepandMt^  or  **  8ap- 
aratista,'*  aa  they  were  orifUMllT  called,  wwe 
also  nicknamed  «*  Brownbla  "*— Eobert  Brown, 
a  former  dergyman  of  tiM  Eatabllihed  Chnreh^ 
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who  formed  a  kind  of  Conjjrc^Jitional  Church 
at  Norwich,  1681.  having  tteeu  their  moat  con^ 
epicuous  Ioadc*r.  Thoy  were  alw*  called  **  Bar- 
rowists,"  from  Henry  Harrowe,  another  of  tht'ir 
champions,  who  was  one  of  tJu'ir  martyrs.  At 
a  later  date  (Jtt  the  tim«  of  the  L*ing  Parlia- 
ment) they  began  to  be  cnilk^l  Independt'iit,^. 
By  that  name  their  BUcceHsorH  havt*  ordinarily 
been  deaignated,  though  now  they  prefer  to  call 
themselves  (Jon j^regationnli sits. 

The  Independents,  or  Coni^regiitionaliats,  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies  are  a 
nittueroua  and  enterprising  body  of  Christians. 
There  are  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  about 
4,900  churchej*,  chapels,  and  *'  mi«ision  sta- 
tions"; 3J30  ministetR,  and  about  47t*JOO 
eommunicant:*.  The  London  Alifssionarj'  Society, 
though  not  exclusively  theirs,  is  the  organijca- 
tion  through  which  they  conduct  their  foreign 
missions.  They  have  a  home  n^issionary  society 
for  their  work  in  England^  and  a  colonial  mis- 
Bionary  society  to  aid  their  churches  in  the 
colonies.  They  raise  for  religious  and  philan- 
thropic  purposes  upwards  of  |5,000,000  per  an- 
num. The  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales,  a  federation  of  the  churches,  was 
formed  18SL  Until  late  in  the  nineteenth  c«*n- 
tur}'  they  were  excluded  from  the  universities. 
They  have  established  colleges  of  their  own  for 
the  classical  and  theologieal  edticntion  of  their 
ministers^  and  their  colleger  in  England  are 
now  affiliated  with  the  I^ndon  Univ.  Be- 
sides their  other  institutions,  they  have 
foundcMl,  at  Oxford,  ^lonstield  College,  for  the 
education  of  ministers,  opened  19S0. 

Endeter'minate,  in  mathematics,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  a  i|uantity  when  it  admits  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  values.  An  cquatum  is  said 
to  be  indeterminate  when  the  unknown  (quan- 
tities that  enter  it  admit  of  an  infinite  number 
of  values.  Thus  the  equation  of  a  ntraight  line 
y^-aj+  &  ia  indeterminate;  for  if  we  give  to 
a?  any  value,  we  can  find  from  the  e<i nation  a 
corresponding  value  of  y  such  that  the  assumed 
and  deduced  values  will  satisfy  the  equation ; 
that  is,  there  are  an  infinite  numl»er  of  sets  of 
values  of  d?  and  y  that  will  satisfy  the  given 
equation.  It  may  be  shown  that  any  equation 
which  contains  more  than  one  unknoiATi  quan- 
tity is  indeterminate ;  it  is  obvious  timt  any 
group  of  simultancHius  equations  is  indeter- 
miOAte  when  the  group  contjiins  fewer  e<nua- 
tions  than  there  are  unknown  quantities* ;  hence 
the  equations  of  lines  and  Mirfaces  used  in 
analytical  geometry  are  indeterminate.  For 
thia  reason  analytical  gc^ometry  is  often  called 
indeterminate  geometry,  A  probh^m  is  said  to 
!«  indctermitmtr  when  it  admits  of  an  infinite 
number  of  solutions. 

Indeterminate  Coeffi'cients:  an  identiral 
equation  is  an  equation  that  is  true  for  all 
values  of  the  unknown  quantity  or  quantities 
that  enter  it.  In  every  such  equation  the  un- 
known qmintity  or  quantities  are  indeterminate. 
and  the  coefficients  of  the  different  powers  and 
combinations  of  powers  of  these  quantities  are 
called  indeterminate  cocfficiefitH^  If  an  iden- 
tical equation  containing  any  numbi^r  of  un- 
known quantities  is  cleared  of  fractions,  the 
ooefllcienta  of  the  like  puwera  and  com bi nations 


of  powers  in  the  two  members  we  respsdiwlj 
equal  to  each  other.  This  is  1^4^  |iriiii*t]ite  0f 
indt'tt'rfninntv  ty>r//*cn>'nl« ;  it  i»  Diueh  timi  in 
developing  quantities  into  Rerie«  and  in  resolv- 
ing fractions  into  partial  fractiona. 

lo'dex  Libro'rum,  in  general,  liftt  of  booki 
the  reading  or  retaining  of  which  ia  fortiidden 
by  authority;  in  the  Rouihu  C*atholic  Chunch 
the  list  of  writings  prohibited  b\"  the  fiupr«o» 
authority  as  prejudicial  to  faitb  and  good 
morals.  This  list  or  cutalogue  18  twofiild:  Uut 
of  books  absolutely  forbidden  to  b<?  read,  "  bi- 
dex  Librorum  ProUibitorum,-'  and  that  of  booki 
forbidden  only  until  they  are  expura«tvd  or 
corrected  by  their  author,  **  Index  Libfnrum 
Expurgandorum,"  It  is  published  by  the  **Cc»- 
gregation  of  the  Index,"  composed  of  aiftltiift!i 
designated  by  the  pope,  with  a  eecrrtaiy,  who 
18  by  right  a  Donunicau  monk,  and  a  body  6f 
examining  theologians.  The  first  Roman  indo 
with  papal  authorization  (Paul  IV 1  apneand 
1559,  and  the  *'  Tridentine  Index,"  (^implied  Uf 
the  Council  of  Trent  and  sanctioned  br  Piut 
}\\  15U4.  The  Congregation  has  iaaiied  snmt 
forty  editions  of  the  index,  addiitg  at  iirni* 
new  observations  and  instructionj*,  or  gcn«ni 
decrees  concerning  Iwoks  which  are  forbiddra, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  index.  In  fonwr 
times  temporal  sovereigna  issued  ii   '  The 

first  was  that  of  Henry  VIII,  15'2t  ^*« 

followed  by  that  of  Charles  V,  i.*^..,  «iudi 
formed  later  a  part  of  the  Louvain  •*Ckla* 
I  ague,** 

In'dia,  empire  belonging  to  the  Brlliib 
crown,  comprising  all  that  part  of  the  gnstt 
triangular  penin^^ula  of  India  which  is  directlj 
or  indirectly  under  British  rule^  an  *  *  .--  .  jj^ 
Lower   Burma.     Nepal,   Bhutan,    J  Af- 

ghanistan,    and    Baluchistan    owe  .  ..„   At- 

grem  of  allegiance  to  the  empire.  Tb*  nanir 
India  is  applied  by  geographers  not  only  to 
India  proper  (Hither,  or  British  IniSia).' Imt 
also  to  a  group  of  countries  lying  E.  of  HamtA 
^8iam,  Annam,  Cambodia,  Cochin  China,  kiui 
Tonking — those  forming  what  is  called  Fartbif 
India.  Hindustan,  a  modem  word  applied  by 
the  FerMians  to  India,  is  by  Europoana  andicd 
properly  tt)  the  N.  central  region  only,  ladii 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Hinialayaa,  IIm 
loftietst  mountains  in  the  world;  N\V*  by  iht 
highlands  of  Afghanistan  and  BalucbiBtan;  SSL 
by  part  of  Tibet,  and  a  tangled  kiiut  of  ma' 
independent  country'  where  the  frontirri  «i 
Tibet,  Burma,  and  China  march  together;  < 
the  E,  by  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Yunnan,  Cfci 
8han  States,  and  Siam>  The  \V.  and  E,  ilMm  i 
of  the  tongue  of  the  peninsula  are  w&fibol  ^7 
the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  rfvp^ 
tively.  British  India,  that  part  under  db«et 
British  rule,  is  for  purposes  of  adminietrati^ 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Madras,  Bomh«J. 
Bengal,  E.  Bengal  and  A^sani,  United  Pr»iv 
inces  of  Agra  and  (hidh,  the  Punjab,  Burmi* 
Central  Brovincea,  and  NVV'.  B'rontier  rr<>v 
ince.  The  minor  charges  arc  Coorg,  AjnifTr 
Mewara,  British  Baluchistan,  and  tJi«  AaiU- 
wan  Islands,  each  under  a  chief  rnmitiliMiftmT 

The  total  area  (if  British  India  is  l,TlilMl* 
sq.m.;  pop.  ( 1S»01)  21H,3<11,000,  Tlie  feuibilorj 
or  native  atates,   more  or  lesa   under  cootni. 
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are  Haidarabad,  Baroda,  Mywyre,  Kaahmir, 
lUjpuUna,  Centra]  India,  Bombay  States, 
Madras  States,  Central  Provinces  States,  Ben- 

gAl  States,  United  Provinces  States,  Punjab 
tates,  and  Balucbistan,  £.  Bengal,  and  As- 
sam; area,  680,282  sq.m.;  pop.  (1901)  61,326,- 
166.  There  are  ten  cities  ezceedinff  200,000  in 
population:  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Hai- 
darabad,  Luclcnow,  Rangoon,  Benares,  Delhi, 
Lahore,  and  Cawnpur.  In  the  province  of 
Ben^l  the  population  per  sq.  m.  is  648;  in 
British  Baluchistan  it  is  only  6. 

The  most  important  mountain  ranjzes  are  the 
Himalayas,  Vindhyas,  £.  and  W.  Qhats,  and 
Anamullay  Hills.  The  greatest  rivers  are  the 
Ganges,  Indus,  Brahmaputra,  Irawadi,  each 
l.(N)0-2,0(>0  m.  in  length.  The  Brahmaputra 
unites  its  delta  with  that  of  the  Ganges,  before 
reaching  the  liay  of  Bengal:  the  Ganges  is  re- 
markable for  the  extensive  ■ystem  of  artificial 
irri^tion  derived  from  it.  The  lakes  of  India 
are  insigniflcant,  with  the  exception  of  the  salt 
lake  at  Sambhur.  The  most  important  harbors 
are  Karachi,  Bombay,  and  Cochin  on  the  W. 
coast,  and  Madras  on  the  E.  Calcutta,  the  cap- 
ital and  the  winter  seat  of  the  supreme  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  that  of  Bengal,  lies  80  m.  up 
the  Hugli  River. 

The  three  very  distinct  types  of  climate  of 
India  are:  The  damp  and  uniform,  but  mod- 
erate warmth  charaeteriMtic  of  equatorial  re- 
gions; the  annual  alternation  of  extreme  heat 
with  positive  told,  the  dry  atmosphere,  and 
rare  and  s<*anty  rainfall;  and  lastly  the  per- 
petual damp  and  fre(|uent  and  heavy  rainfall. 
It  is  cxc*esMively  hot  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  on  the  great  plains,  where  the  chief 
cities  are  situated,  the  mercury  frequently  ris- 
ing to  100°  and  110**  F.  The  winds,  called 
monsoons,  which  blow  half  the  vear  from  the 
S\V.  and  the  other  half  from  the  NE.,  bring 
rain  respectively  fmm  the  Indian  Ocean  be- 
twtH»n  June  and  Sept4»mber,  and  from  the  Bay 
of  Itengal  betw«»n  C)i'tol)er  and  Det^ember.  In 
some  dintrii'ts  the  rainfall  is  extraordinary. 
India  is  not  riih  in  metallic  minerals.  Few 
countries,  however,  have  a  more  abundant  sup- 
ply of  pure  iron  ores.  Agates  and  jaspers,  jade, 
rubies,  and  sapphirt^s  are  found  in  some  locali- 
ties. The  diamon<ls  of  India  maintain  their 
pre<*»minenee  for  purity,  (told  and  silver  are 
found  in  limited  quantities  in  Mysore.  Im- 
mense deposits  of  nM*k  salt  are  worked  in  the 
Punjab.  KanfffMin  oil  has  long  been  an  article 
of  comnion-e,  and  i>etroleum  is  also  found. 

The  vr^ptntion  varies  with  the  elevation,  cor- 
rej»i>oniiinp  <-los4>ly  with  that  of  Kurope  in  the 
mountain  rr^rionn  of  the  N..  where  are  extensive 
conifcn)iis  forests.  Ilclow  those  are  tracts  of 
hniiiboo.  and  the  valuable  saul  timber  tree 
{Shorea  robu^ta)  also  occurs.  Teak  forests 
cover  a  larpe  iimx  in  Centrnl  India,  and  the 
deodar  tnv  atTonls  an  iinitortant  supply  of 
tinilMT  in  the  Vnitini  IVovmces  of  Agra  and 
(huih.  The  Indian  (iovt.  maintains  a  thorough 
system  of  forest  <*on«*orvancy.  Of  cereals,  rice 
is  the  staple  pnNhirt  on  the  plains,  which  also 
yield  cotton,  supir  cane,  indigo,  jute,  and 
opium.  Other  productions  are  tea,  tobacco, 
main*,  millet,  {hmis,  l>eans,  and  many  peculiar 
varieties  of  grain,   wheat,  and   barley  on  the 


higher  grounds,  pepper  in  lialabar,  and  ooffta 
among  the  hills  of  &  India.  The  fruits  of  the 
temperate  sons  grow  in  the  elevated  regions, 
and  those  of  the  tropics  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  countiT.  The  fauna  of  India  includes  tha 
tiger  and  leopard,  the  Indian  elephant,  ante* 
k^pes,  deer,  monkeys,  bears,  wild  boars,  foxes 
and  squirrels,  and  the  striped  hyena.  Manv  of 
the  birds  have  most  goigeous  i^umage.  llan- 
gerous  reptiles  abound,  and  among  them  the 
dreaded  cobra  de  capello.  Crocodiles  haunt  the 
rivers  in  great  numbers,  and  fish  are  plentifuL 

The  ehief  articles  of  import  are  cotton  manu« 
factures,  metals,  hardware  and  cutlery,  silk, 
raw  and  manufactured;  sugar,  machinery  and 
mill  work,  woolen  goods,  liquors,  oils,  provis- 
ions, chemicals  and  drugs,  and  apparel;  ehief 
articles  of  export,  cotton,  raw  and  manufae- 
tured;  Jute,  raw  and  manufactured;  rioo,  hides 
and  skins,  opium,  and  tea.  The  value  of  im- 
porU  (1908)  $442347,000;  that  of  exports, 
$662320,000.  The  great  bulk  is  interchanged 
with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  while  Hong- 
kong and  the  trea^  ports  of  China  rank  nexl, 
after  which  come  Iruice,  Germany,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Bdgium,  and  the  U.  a,  in  tha  or- 
der named.  There  are  some  28^21  m.  of  rail- 
way in  operation  and  61304  m.  of  tddq^rapli 
lines.  The  Ganges  Canal  and  ita  branches,  and 
the  irrigation  works  in  the  deltas  of  the  Mahar 
nadi,  the  Godavari,  the  Kistna,  and  the  Cavenr 
are  amons  the  greatest  achievementa  of  thsur 
class  in  the  world.  There  is  a  valuable  net- 
work of  canals  also  in  the  parched  Sind  destrt^ 
and  besides  these  proteetknis  against  tha  disaa> 
ters  of  famine  nay  be  mentioned  artlMal 
lakes,  tanks,  and  wells  for  irrigation  soattnad 
throughout  the  country. 

The  supreme  excentive  authoritv  in  India  Is 
iniriested  in  the  governor  general  in  aoundl, 
who  since  I8ft8  luM  also  bm  vieeroy.  He  it 
appointed  by  the  crown  and  usually  holds  offlos 
for  five  years.  His  council  consists  of  six 
ordinary  members,  besides  the  commander  in 
chief.  For  legislative  purposes  the  council  Is 
expanded  into  a  legislative  council  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sixteen  members,  who  are  nominated  hj 
the  viceroy.  The  lieutenant  governor  is  also 
an  additional  member  when  the  eoundl  sita  la 
his  province.  The  governors  of  Madraa  and 
Bombav  are  appointed  by  the  erowa.  Tha 
other  divisions  are  under  lieutenant  governonH 
who  have  legislative  councils  of  tleir  own. 
Each  province  is  usually  broken  up  into  dl« 
visions  under  commissioneTs,  and  then  divided 
into  district^  which  form  the  units  of  admia- 
istration.  One  third  of  the  country  still  la- 
mains  in  the  hands  of  its  hereditary  rukm 
Their  subjects  make  about  one  ifth  of  tiM 
whole  Indian  people.  The  native  priacas  gov- 
ern these  states  with  the  help  of  British  rarf- 
dents  or  agents  appointed  to  their  courts  hf 
the  viceroy.  The  ehiefs  form  a  body  of  feada- 
tory  rulers  posaessed  of  revenass  and  analsa 
of  their  own.  They  are,  however,  fortaldden  to 
make  war  on  one  another  or  to  hava  aay  sepa- 
rate relatioas  with  loreigB  staftea, 

The  inhabitanU  of  India,  of  whom  tha  Brit- 
ish-bom  numbered  only  9636S  la  1901,  fopra- 
sent  a  variety  of  raen.     Tha  Aryaas,     " 
•  ^      '  -  of  tiM  X 


appear  to  hava  aat«ad  bj  way  of 
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River,  or  Upper  Indus,  had  by  tlie  fourth 
century  B.C.  spread  to  the  Gauge  tie  delta,  and 
had  divideil  into  three  classes:  (I)  the  pri*=»ftta 
or  BrahiimDs  (2)  tlie  warriors  or  king's  com- 
pauious,  ealled  at  the  present  day  Kajputa; 
(3^  the  huHhandmen  or  agrieultural  settlers, 
who  retainetl  the  old  name  of  Waisyaa.  A 
fuurth  ur  Bervik^  class,  ealled  Sudms,  were  dia- 
tinguished  from  their  Aryan  conquerora  a,n 
being  "  once- born  "  instead  of  "  twiee-bom/* 
These  divisions  gradually  developed  into  eaatea. 
The  great  mixed  population  known  as  the  Hin- 
dus has  grown  out  of  the  Aryan  and  Non- 
Ar^'ftn  elements.  The  last  of  all  to  come  were 
the  Mohnmniedana.  There  are  rerananta  of 
black-skinned  aboriginal  races  in  the  Anawali 
Hi!b,  the  Central  rrovinces,  and  in  the  tribii* 
tary  Stale  of  Orisaa,  and  aboriginal  races  in 
the  plains*.  The  jirincipai  languages  are  the 
Hindi,  Bengali,  Teli^u,  Mahrathl,  Punjabi,  and 
Tanul,  TliC  prevailing  religion  is  the  Hindu, 
followetl  by  ttie  Mohammedan,  the  Buddhist 
(mostly  in  Burma),  Jain,  Parsi,  and  the  Chris- 
tian, the  latter  in  half  represented  by  Roman 
Catholics, 

Each  township  or  village  manages  its  own 
internal  affairs  under  a  system  which  orig- 
inatetl  in  remote  anlit|uity.  Cultivation  is  la- 
boriously pursued  with  iniplenienls  usually  of 
a  rude  kind.  The  country  is  |)eculiarly  subject 
to  pestilence  and  famine,  the  spread  of  disease 
being  facilitated  bj^  the  congregation  of  the 
people  on  long  pilgrimages.  Architecture  is  the 
only  one  of  the  fine  arts  in  which  the  natives 
have  obtained  much  eminence*  Noteworthy 
monuments,  mosques,  palaces,  etc*,  are  found  at 
Ajmeer,  Agm,  Delhi,  and  Lueknow.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  people  derive  their  livelihood 
from  the  land.  Silk,  cotton,  wtwlen,  and  jute 
gooda  are  the  leading  manufactures.  The  weav* 
ing  of  eaii>ets  and  rugs  is  an  important  indus- 
try. The  embroidered  muslins  of  Dacca,  Patria, 
and  Delhi  are  well  known,  A  system  of  edu- 
cation, providing  instruction  for  all  classes,  has 
bt»en  in  proeess  of  development  since  1854. 
There  are  universities  at  Calcutta,  Madras, 
Bombay^  Allahabad,  and  the  Punjab;  also  mid- 
dle and  primary  schools.  Normal  schools  eJtist 
in  everj^  province.  Several  of  the  principal 
eities  have  schools  of  metlicine,  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  art,  and  there  is  a  considerable  num^ 
ber  of  museums  and  scientific  and  literary 
societies. 

In  literature,  the  venerable  Sanskrit  epic  of 
the  **  Mahflbhftrata  "  ranks  first,  as  the  tradi- 
tionary legend  dates  its  compilations  by  a 
sage,  Vyasa,  some  5,000  years  back.  It  has 
been  described  as  a  cyclopedia  of  Indian  my- 
thology and  legendary  lore,  extending  over 
eighteen  books  and  220,000  lines.  The  second 
great  epic,  the  *"  Kflmftyana,'*  recounts  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Aryans  into  S.  India.  ITnlike  the 
"  MahAbhilrata/*  it  is  ascribed  to  a  single  poet 
named  Valmiki.  The  name  of  Kalidasa  has 
come  down  an  tlie  eompontT  of  two  later  epics 
and  also  as  the  father  of  the  ISanskrit  drama, 
a  class  of  works  which  probably  belongs  to 
the  peritxi  I>etwcen  the  first  centiiry  ii.r.  and 
the  eighth  century  a.d.  Kalidasa's  nioi^t  fa- 
mous drama  is  **  Sakuiitalli/'  or  "  The  Lost 
filng."    There  are  others  of  the  Hindu  dramas 
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and  domestic  poems  of  almodt  ei^ual  intm^ 
and  beauty.  The  *'  UpanishadB^,'*  the  **  l*ttrl- 
nas,"  and  "  Tantras  "  mark  various  e[K)rhs  ia 
the  development  of  Hinduism.  The  **  Purdnai,'' 
which  recount  the  deeds  of  the  Br&hiuiui  godi, 
belong  to  the  period  after  the  mass  of  iht 
people  bad  split  up  into  their  two  existintf  di- 
visions as  worshipers  of  \'ishnu  or  of  Sm, 
after  700  A,i>,  While  claiming  to  be  foaoded 
in  Vedic  inspiration,  they  practic&Uy  supo^ 
seded  the  Veda,  and  have  formed  during  left 
centuries  the  sacred  literature  on  which  HiU' 
duism  rests.  An  idea  of  the  literary  actiTity 
of  the  Indian  mind  may  be  found  from  pemsal 
of  the  annual  lists  of  the  publications  iasiiai  la 
the  ditfercnt  provinces.  These  &re  eomi 
into  an  annual  review  printed  in  C&lcuti 
vernacular  literature  of  provinces  and  el( 
tary  works^  also  of  more  advanoed 
ehieily  translations,  has  sprung  up,  great 
bers  of  such  hooks  appearing  annually,.  Thert 
is  an  iulluential  native  press. 

From  the  Aryan  invasion  sprang  the  Hlndit 
or  Vedic  system  of  religion,  which  was  r»- 
formed  by  Buddhism  some  live  or  six  centitrief 
B.C.  Then  came  the  invasion  under  Alcjiander 
the  Creat  and  some  of  his  successors  into  iht 
N\V,  part  of  the  country.  Buddhism  aa  a  state 
religion  obtained  the  sovereignty  over  the 
whole  country,  but  some  Qve  centuries  aft«r 
the  Christian  era  gave  way  to  the  old  Hindu 
system,  revived  under  an  eIat>orated  form  and 
styled  Brahmanism,  which  represents  the  mod- 
ern Hinduism ;  flourished  till  the  eleventh  oea- 
tury  A.D.,  when  the  tirst  Mohammedan  invastoii 
took  place  under  Mahmud  of  Ghazni.  The 
most  important  Mohammedan  dynasty,  tht 
Mogul,  lasting  for  two  centuries,  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Mahrattas,  who  brought  about  i 
revival  of  Hindu  power  in  the  sev€?nt«entb  cen- 
tury. Meanwhile  European  influence  was  be- 
ginning to  be  felt.  The  Dutch  bad  several  tel^ 
tlements;  the  Portuguese,  after  the  discoveries 
of  Vasco  da  Gama,  controlled  tbe  W.  coast,  a> 
cepting  Bombay. 

The  British  began  to  be  a  dominating^  iniln* 
ence  frc^m  Clive's  victory,  1757,  over  the  Mogul 
at  Plassey,  which  gave  to  Great  Britain  ths 
possession  of  Bengal  and  Behar.  Sixty  years 
later,  when  Poona  fell  to  the  British,  theEsft 
India  Company  was  the  master  of  India  as  (mi 
as  the  Indus  basin,  but  not  in  the  Punjab  or 
Sind,  The  great  Mogul,  now  powerless,  wu 
under  its  protection  at  Delhi.  Tbe  compaoiy 
had  restortxl  a  Hindu  sovereign  to  Mysore,  aid 
the  two  Mohammedan  states  of  Oudh  sad 
Haidarabad  (Decean)  were  its  honored  tiioq|i 
dependent  allies,  while  other  native  states  wen 
maintained  in  the  same  position.  The  doroia* 
ion  founded  by  Clive  was  preserved  throofrb 
critical  times  by  Warren  Hastings,  extended 
by  Comwallis,  and  stilt  further  advanced  hf 
Wellesley  and  the  Marquis  of  Hastings.  The 
first  Burmese  War  <jccurred  under  Lord  Am- 
herst^ but  it  was  not  till  Ixtrd  Dalhoiiste*s  ri» 
royalty,  I8l52j  that  British  rule  was  extettdid 
over  the  important  province  of  Pegu.  The  if* 
Afghan  War,  1838,  was  undertaken  with  tbi 
object  of  setting  up  a  native  sovereign 
ghani^tan  under  British  protection  aa  a 
of  guarding  the  NW,  frontier.     Tlirou|;li 
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management  disaster  endued,  but  it  was  amply 
avenged  by  the  campaign  of  Gen.  Pollock  in 
the  same  year,  after  which  the  British  troopa 
evacuated  Afghaniiitan.  8ind,  the  Punjab, 
and  Lower  Burma  were  the  next  acquisitions. 
A  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army  broke  out,  1857, 
shortly  after  Dalhousie  had  handed  over  the 
governor  generalship  to  Canning.  Terrible  mas- 
aacres  of  Europeans  occurred  at  Meerut,  Cawn- 
pur,  and  elHewhere.  Delhi  was  besieged  for 
three  months.  Tliere  were  risings  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  from  80,000  to  90,000 
soldiers  were  in  revolt,  but  the  principal  na- 
tive princes  set  an  example  of  loyalty  to  the 
supreme  |M)wer,  and  within  six  months  after 
the  outbreak  the  imperial  danger  was  sur- 
mountiHl  an«l  the  rebellion  soon  afterwards 
cruHlNMl.  The  cont  increased  the  public  debt 
by   £4(),0<N>.(NM). 

Art  a  renult  of  the  mutiny  the  East  India 
Company  leased  to  exiHt,  and  on  November  1, 
1H«'»H,  the  qut>«*n  anHunied  the  government  of 
India,  and  in  1877  was  proclaimed  Empress  of 
India.  A  serious  war  ensued,  1878,  against 
8her  Ali«  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  who  bad  fa- 
vored HurtHian  intrigueri  and  excluded  a  friendlv 
Britirth  niirtrtion.  The  country  fell  to  the  British 
arnirt,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  included  with 
8her  Ali*s  suci^eMHor.  Within  a  few  months, 
however,  the  HritiHh  rcrtidcnt  at  Kabul,  Sir 
l^uirt  Cavagnari,  was  treacherously  murdered, 
and  a  mKrond  war  became  necessary.  The  coun- 
try wart  not  rec(mqucred  without  some  reversciw 
A  niuveiii«>nt  among  the  educated  classes  of  all 
racert,  religionrt,  and  provinces,  to  meet  together 
and  dirtcurtrt  their  [M»Iitical  wants,  resulted  In  the 
holding,  ISHT),  of  the  timt  Indian  National  Con- 
grertrt,  at  Ik)in)>ay.  The  twenty-first  congras 
was  held  at  B«*narcs,  1005. 

India  (or  Chi'na)  Ink,  a  pigment  of  two 
kimlrt:  (1)  The  dritMl  pigment  from  certain 
ctittletirthcrt.  \Vh«»ii  browninl  by  the  action  of 
an  alknli  it  lNH^)mort  nvpia.  It  is  prepared  in 
Italy,  in  Turkey,  and  in  Asia.  (2)  A  mixture 
of  tine  lamphluck  with  glue  or  si7^  and  a  little 
camphor,  it  irt  prepartnl  in  China,  and  is  a 
%'ery  UA^ful  pignioiit.  Ikith  kimlrt  are  used  in 
Artia  as  writing  inks,  and  both  arc  practically 
indelible. 

Indian's,  popular  name,  lIooRm  State; 
state  llower,  corn;  «tate  in  the  N.  c«*ntral  divis- 
ion of  the  N.  American  union;  bounded  N.  by 
Loike  Michigan  and  the  State  of  Michigan; 
K.  by  Ohio;  SK.  by  Kentucky;  W.  by  Illinois; 
area*.  30..350  sq.  m.;  |M)p.  *(  11)00)  2,516.462; 
capital,  lndinnaiM>lirt.  The  surface  is  an  un- 
dulating plain,  rtloping  p»ntly  toward  the  SW.; 
c>l<*vation  in  the  NK.  alnuit  1,1(M)  ft.;  in  the 
SK.  alMHit  5(M)  ft.;  Hurface  toward  the  S.  broken 
by  "  The  Knolm.'*  a  range  of  rocky  hills  ex- 
t<'nding  from  tli«*  Ohio  in  Floyd  and  Clarke 
COM.  N.  and  NW.  into  Parke  Co.;  greater 
part  of  the  rttnt«*  drained  by  the  Wabash, 
Whito,  nnd  White  Waiter  rivers;  important 
branoh<»s  of  tlit*  Wabash,  the  Tippecanoe, 
and  h>l  riverK.  Salanionie,  .MirtMirtrtinewa,  Wild 
Cat.  Sugar,  and  Hip  Khihmm)!!  cn^eks;  mineral 
pHMlui'trt  coal  (nioHtly  bl(H*k  and  bituminous; 
the   area  covering   (i,5(M)   mj.    ni.),    limestone, 
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sandstone,  shals,  poreelain  and  pottery  elays, 
brick  and  tile  clays,  glass  sand,  elav,  iron  ore, 
petroleum  oil,  natursTgss;  total  value  of  prod- 
ucU  (1007)  $39,141,217,  including  ooal,  916,- 
114,900;  petrokum,  $4,536,030.  Soil  in  the  N. 
composed  entirely  of  drift  materials,  but  to- 
ward the  8.  rich  and  varied;  ehiefly  limestones, 
shsles,  and  sandstones;  soil  in  general  of  bowl- 
der clay,  broken  down  and  assorted  bT  water 
Into  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  mingled  with  Tece- 
table  mold;  soils  of  the  '*  bottoms **  of  the  riv- 
ers and  other  streams  of  exoeptional  fertility; 
broad  areas  of  prairies  in  the  NW.  and  W. 
The  chief  crops  (1008)  were  com  (187,835,000 
bo.),  wheat  (45,160,000  bu.),  oats,  hay,  and 
poUtoes.    The  area  under  tobaeoo  (1006)  wss 


12,450  seres,  yielding  8.716,000  lbs.,  tmhisd 
at  $1,045,000.  The  stock  (1908)  consisted  of 
814,000  horses,  660,000  nilch  cows,  and  IjnS^ 
000  cattle,  1,215,000  sheep,  and  3,159,000  swine. 
Aversge  annual  temperature  of  stats  62*  F., 
ranging  from  48*  in  the  N.  to  56*  in  the  &| 
average  annual  rainfall  about  42  in.;  prevail- 
ingwinds  W. 

The  largest  business  factors  next  to  thn 
sgrieultursl  interests  are  coal,  natorai  gas, 
timber,  kaolin,  days,  and  building  stone. 
Other  large  industries:  slaughteriiur  and 
meat  peeking,  grist-mill  products,  distiHsd 
liquors,  lumber  and  timber  products,  iron  and 
steel,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 
ghMS,  carriages  and  wsgons,  cars  (constmetlon 
and  repairs  by  rsilroad  companies),  fumitnn^ 
and  agricultural  implements;  factory  ■system 
eaUblishmenU  (1005)  7,044;  caplUI  Invested, 
$512,071,234;  value  of  products,  $393,054«406. 
Intercommunication  (sside  from  the  boat  traf- 
fic of  the  Ohio  River,  and  that  of  Iflehigan 
City,  the  only  lake  port,  and  the  ordinaiy 
wagon  roads)  conducted  entirely  bj  rmilwm. 
Leading  religious  denominations,  MsChodlst 
Episcopal,  Roman  Gatholie,  DiscipleB  of  Christ* 
Bsptist.  United  Brethren,  Presbytsrian.  Stale 
educational  institutions,  a  university  at  BloMH- 
ington,  normal  schools  at  Terrs  Hants  and  In- 
dianapolis, a  college  of  agricnHnral  and  ns- 
chanic  arU  at  Lafayette;  other  institntkiM 
include  De  Pauw  Univ.  (Methodist  Splsmnl), 
Oreeneastle;  Wabssh  College  (nDnssslsrisn), 
OawfordsviUe;  Univ.  of  Noten  Oimbs  {T 
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Catholic),  Notre  Dame;  Vinconnea  Univ.  (non- 
sectarian),  Vincfimt^H;  Ru*«f  Polylfdjiiie  Innti- 
iuU?.^  Tern*  Ilaiito.  State  penal  and  refornia- 
tory  institutions  iiiclude^ — ^prison,  Michigan 
City;  reformatory,  JelTersonville;  hoapitalB 
for  the  insane*  L«>gfim sport,  Riclimond^  Evans- 
vilU?,  and  lndianap<>liH;  school  for  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  ImJianapolis;  acddiera'  or- 
phans' home,  Kniglitgtown;  soldiers'  home, 
Lafayette.  Principal  cities,  Intlianapolja* 
Evantiville,  Fort  Wayne,  Terr©  Haute,  South 
Bend,  iluncie,  New  Albany,  Anderaon,  Kich- 
niond. 

Indiana  originally  formed  a  part  of  the 
French  posaessions,  ami,  1702,  a  number  of  im- 
migrants  settled  at  Vincennca  and  other  trad- 
ing points.  In  1703  the  territory  was  ceded  to 
the  Enj;li»ih,  By  the  treaty  of  1783  the  whole 
NVV^  Territ<:»ry  was  transferred  to  the  U.  S. 
In  1788  an  Imliati  war  scourged  the  Vincennea 
eoloiiiisttj,  but  the  natives  were  finally  defcatejl 
1701,  by  Gen,  Wilkinaon,  In  1800  llhio  wa* 
cut  olT  on  tlic  E.,  and  all  the  country  W.  and 
N»  beciinic  tiie  Territory  of  Indiana.  In  1H05 
Michigan  Territory  was  set  off,  and  in  180!) 
Illinois  Territory,  leaving  Indiana  Territory 
with  ita  present  boundaries.  In  1811  occurred 
the  Herce  war  with  Tecumaeh,  wdiieb  was 
brought  to  n  close  by  the  successful  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  under  command  of  Wilhani  Henry 
Harrison,  the  llrst  territorial  governor.  On 
December  11,  iHllJ,  Indiana  waa  admitted  to 
the  Union.  An  era  of  wild  speculation  followed 
extemjivc  internal  improvements,  and,  1937, 
there  was  general  bankruptcy  and  an  enormous 
state  debt  ($14,067,0001.  In  1846  prosperity 
began  to  return,  and  population  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  first  railroad  was  built,  1847. 
In  1851  a  new  constitution  was  adopted,  and 
lietween  1850  and  IStiO  great  canal  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Ohio  was  completed.  In  1857  there 
occurred  another  tinancial  panic.  The  record 
of  Indiana  in  the  Civil  War  was  noteworthy, 
the  state  government  not  merely  providing  its 
i|Uota  in  the  field,  but  meeting  and  suppressing 
a  dangerous  conspiracy  at  lioihe.  Since  the 
Civil  War  the  development  of  all  the  indu?stries 
has  been  very  rapid,  and,  1H85,  a  great  stimu- 
Ins  was  given  to  the  E.  part  of  the  state  by  the 
discovery  and  development  of  the  natural  gas 
Held. 

Indianap'olia,  capital  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, and  of  Marion  Co.;  on  the  W.  Fork  of 
Wbite  Itiver;  near  tbe  geographical  center  of 
the  s»tate;  116  m,  N\V.  of  Cincinnati;  194  m. 
HE.  of  Chicago;  pop.  (1007)  233,217.  It  is 
in  u  region  unsurpassed  in  agricultural  and 
mineral  resources^  near  the  center  of  a  great 
corn  belt;  on  the  edge  of  the  natural-gaa  l>elt 
discovered;  1886;  and  within  a  few  houra* 
travel  by  railway  of  immense  forests  of  tim- 
bet,  coal  fields  covering  nearly  7,0-00  sq.  m., 
and  highly  productive  mines  of  iron  ore.  Con- 
verging here  are  trunk  lines  of  railways  which, 
with  their  branches,  extend  to  every  city  and 
town  of  tniportance  in  the  country.  Tlie  city 
luis  thus  an  immense  domestic  trade,  and  bein;;; 
also  a  port  of  entry  it  r**ceive8  direct  a  large 
quantity   of  goods   on  foreign  aocountfi.     The 


street  a  are  from  CO  to  lOO  ft.  witk*,  and 
each  other  at  right  angle**    *-vriM.t  in^.  fr.nr  >i( 
diagonal  aveivues  which  ' 

Park  in  the  center.    The  <  ^^*  „ 

a  bend  of  White  River,  furni»ht-s  |i«rti>i  watfr^ 
power  for  various  manufactoriei^     The  prinrt- 
pal  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  ftjuadry  I 
and   machine-ahop   products,    slaughtering 
meat  packing,  starch,  furniture,  CAfriAg 
wagons,   Hour,  terra   cotta,    glaad^   wtwle 
cotton   goods,  and   saws;    number    of 
system  establishments   (  H^05 )    810;    eapitAl  i 
vested,    $53,419,820;    value    of    productit,  182,-* 
227.050.     The  grain  elevators  have  a  eapacitj 
of  1,000,000  bu.     Tlie  stock  yards  C50vi?r  mor*  ^ 
than  100  acres  of  ground,  and  r€?ceive  anntuIlT  j 
more  than   1,000,000  cattle,   ho^,   and   hor»ei,j 
.4inong  t!ie  notable  buildings  are  the  state  e*pe 
tol,  Marion  Co.  Courthouse,  Conun^reial  Chi^l 
Building,     Union    Station,     Federal     Buihling,^ 
public  library,  Masonic  Temple,    Old    Fello«»*"! 
Hall,   U.   S,   Arsenal,   Heron   Art   Museum  an4| 
Art  School,  post  ollice.  Academy  of  Music  Tbe 
city   has  a  system  of  water  works  which  ^uO 
Jjsj.btXMHHL     Circle   Park   cont^tn^   a   »Utuf  of 
Gov.  Morton  and  a  soldiers'  and  sailors*  luuou' 
meut,  285  ft.  high.    Here  are  situiit<HJ  the  »ttt# 
institutions  for  the  deaf,  the  dumli,  the  blind, 
and  tbe  insane,  and  a  women's  prison  and  r«"J 
forma  to  ry.      The    educational     itiatitutions 
elude  the  Univ.  of  Indianapolis,  a  state  normal  I 
Bchool,   four   medical  colteges,   a   law   ^clnnd,  a] 
dental   school,  and  a  Roman  Catholic   thet>log' 
ical  seminary.     Indianapolis  was  settled,  18l{i;] 
laid    out,    1821;    occupied    as    a    state    capital,' 
1826;  incorporated,  1836;   chartenvl  as  a  iit\, 
1847.    The  great  number  of  political  and  othir 
gatherings  that  take  place  here  have     iveii  it| 
the  popular  Jiame  of  the  "  Convention  City/ 

la'dian  ArcbipePago.    See  Mai^t  AEcmnir  I 

AGO.  I 

Indian 'a   Univer'sity,   coeducational,    iioaJie<^| 
tarian  institution  in  Blotmiingt^jn,  Ind. ;  fomuhl 
ed   by  the  »taU>,    1820.     Altiliated   with   it  *r»f 
Purdue  Univ.,  founded  as  the  Indiana  Institute ' 
of  Technology,  located  at  Lafayette.  18til».  mi»m 
it  was  renamed  in  honor  of  John  Purdue,  ao^ 
opened,   1874;    and  tbe  state  normal   schtiol  at 
Terre    Haute,      The    university    proper    lias  a  ! 
teaching  force  of  about  80,  a  student  enroll 
inent  of  over  2,000,  a  library  of  n«-arly  60,0*i» 
volumes,  and  grounds  and  buildings  vmIu^hI  at 
over  $350,tM>0.     Purdue  Univ.  is  the  state  c»jI- 
h'ge    of    agriculture    and    the    mecdianic    artJw 
and  has  an  excellent  equipment  for  il«  sfieeial 
work. 

In'dian  Bean,    8ee  Catalp A« 

Indian  Com.     See  Mmzk, 

Indian   Coim'cil*     See   CouNCII.   or 

DI£8. 

Indian  Hemp.     See  Hashish^ 

Indian  Mil'let.     See'  DuasA. 

Indian,  or  Sepoy,  Mu'tiny,  rex'olt  in  firitink 
India,  whieh  began  at  Meerut,  112  m.  fnn 
Delhi,  April  23,  1857.  For  refusing  to  U>udi 
greased   cartridges,   cooaidered    by    them 
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moninlly  iinclpan,  the  skirmiiihert  of  the  Third 
Native  C'uvalry  were  on  that  day  imprisoned. 
<hi  the  f<jllowin((  day,  the  native  troops,  after 
libernting  their  comrades  and  burning  the  sta- 
tion, niarchtHl  to  Delhi,  which  was  undefended 
by  HritiHh  tnK>|>ii,  and  here  the  Europeans 
were  niaMjuicr(»d.  llie  city  was  besieged  by  the 
Hritinh  for  three  months,  and  after  a  seven 
davH*  fight  was  retaken  by  Gen.  Archdale  Wil- 
son. In  June  Gen.  Wheeler  was  forced  to  sur- 
render Cawnpur  to  Nana  Rahib,  a  peshwa  of 
the  MahrattuM,  and  the  latter  not  only  mas- 
nncrtMl  the  surrendered  troops,  in  violation  of 
hiH  promiHo,  but  aliio  butchered  the  European 
women.  Luck  now  was  besieged  June  3(Hh,  was 
relit* v(h1  by  Oenn.  Outram  and  Haveloek,  8ep- 
t4Mnb4T  22d,  and  by  Sir  Colin  Camobell,  No- 
venibiT  17th,  and  secretly  evacuated,  November 
22d.  It  wan  not  refiosaessed  by  the  British 
until  March  10.  1858.  The  principal  native 
priiict>H  iH>t  an  example  of  loyalty,  and  al- 
though  SO.(MK)  to  9<MMM)  soldiers  were  in  revolt, 
every  fortr(*MH  and  city  of  im|Mirtance  was  in 
the  UauiU  of  the  British  by  June,  1858.  The 
King  of  Dt'lhi.  f<ir  hit*  prominence  in  the  rebel- 
lion, wuH  trun!4|M>rt4Ml  an  a  felon  to  Pegu. 

Indian  O'cean,  name  of  the  vast  sheet  of 
^.itrr  lM'tw4i*n  Africa.  Amis,  and  Australia.  It 
huM  no  di-tinite  S.  limit.  ItH  extent  from  N.  to 
S.  iH  more  than  (tJMN)  m..  while  its  breadth 
vuri<h«  from  ().<nh)  m.  at  its  S.  limit  to  4,000 
m.  lN>tw(*«>n  the  coaHt  of  Arabia  and  that  of 
Sumatra.  On  the  N.  are  the  three  great  penin- 
Huhirt  of  Arabia.  India,  and  Farther  India,  aepa- 
rat<Hl  reM|Hi*tively  by  the  Pcmian  Gulf,  the 
Arabian  S«'a.  and  the  Day  of  liengal.  It  re- 
ceivoK  the  wutem  of  many  great  rivers—nota- 
bly the  Irawadi,  Brahmaputra,  Indus,  Ganges, 
and  Shut-el  Arab  (fornuHl  by  the  junction  of 
the  TigriH  anil  Kuphrat4>A)  from  Asia,  and  the 
ZatnlN'si  from  Africa;  and  contains  Madagas- 
rur.  MauritiuM.  (eyhm,  the  S<'ychelles,  Comoros, 
and  Andaman!*,  and  other  ini|M)rtant  islamis. 
It  irt  traverA4Hl  l»y  the  equatorial  current,  flow- 
ing from  K.  t4)  W.  with  a  S4imewhat  varying 
xcliH'ity,  and  ft>rming  a  very  rapid  current 
along  the  K.  ctmHt  of  Africa. 

Indian  Riv'er,  narrow  tidal  channel  in  Bre- 
vard aiitl  V«i|iisia  (.*oH.,  Fla.,  parallel  with  the 
foa^t  and  ftir  more  of  itn  length  only  half  a 
niilf  from  it;  exttMidn  SSK.  from  a  p«>int  Mime 
IS  111.  N\V.  <if  Cape  Canaveral  to  Indikn  River 
hilft  100  in.  (liMtant,  ami  i^  cttntinuous  S.  60 
ni.  to  .Inpitrr  Inh't  at  St.  LueieV  8<mnd:  is 
n.iM^':ilil«'.  anil  will  admit  veniU'lH  of  6  ft. 
«li;ni;4lit. 

In'dians,  name  originally  applied  by  Colum- 
l>iM  aii«l  otlKT  early  navigatorrt  to  the  aborigi- 
iirH  ot  th«*  \V.  Indii'rt  and  S.  America,  those 
n-^'iotiH  liring  miHtaken  for  parts  of  Asia.  After 
li'iiHi  till'  name  wan  extended  in  popular  usage 
to  inrliide  the  alioriginen  of  N.  America.  The 
Atiifrican  Indiana  |)ro|H*rly  ctmHtitute  the 
Ainnuan  ratv.  Their  pliynieal  traits  arc  quite 
(IiiTiTcnt  from  tlioH«>  of  the  p<*oples  of  Asia. 
Iwo  «>liararti'ri*itiiw  are  e!4|N*eialIy  noticeable, 
tilt'  \n<lth  (»f  th«'  facial  line  Im'Iow  the  eyes  and 
til'-  ^!<nii.il  naiiovvnt^'^  of  the  n.t^al  index,  the 


latter  giving  the  thin  and  promlMnt  i 
in  so  many  tribes.  The  cheek  bones  are  usu- 
ally prominent,  the  chin  well  defined  and  sym- 
metrical, the  Jaws  of  medium  pro|eetioii,  the 
orbits  of  the  eyes  borliontal,  and  the  dental 
apparatus  well  developed. 

The  color  of  the  American  race  is  a  more  or 
less  light  brown  with  an  undertone  of  red.  Tba 
hair  of  the  Indian  is  usuallv  said  to  be  black, 
but  this  is  only  superfleially  so.  Examined 
under  the  microscope,  it  Is  seen  to  be  dark, 
with  a  well-defined  undertone  of  red.  Nor  is 
the  hair  always  straight  and  coarse,  as  is  fre- 
quently stated.  Instances  are  not  wanting 
where^  It  is  fine  and  silky,  and  among  a  num- 
*  "     *"    *  id  elsewh 


ber  of  the  8.  American  tribes,  and 


here, 


It  Is  slightly  wavy  or  curly.  The  ^y«  in  ook>r 
is  usually  a  dark  brown,  rarely  a  full  Uack. 
There  are  instances,  somewhat  frequent  in  8. 
American  tribes,  where  the  hue  approaches  a 
gray  or  a  dark  blue.  In  siie,  cmnpared  witk 
the  features,  the  eyes  incline  to  be  medium  or 
small,  and  are  somewhat  sunken.  In  various 
tribes  scattered  over  both  continenta  instances 
of  obliauity  are  found,  resembling  what  ar« 
called  Mongolian  eyes.  In  reference  to  statora, 
there  is  probably  less  diversitv  found  among 
the  American  Indians  than  in  other  races. 
The  Iroquois  of  New  York  SUte  and  Canada 
average  in  height  somewhat  above  the  da* 
scendanta  of  Europeans  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  no  instances  of  dwarfish  sise.  Amoof 
the  shortest  tribes  are  the  Otomis  of  Mexico, 
the  Warraus  of  Qniana,  and  the  Yahgans  of 
Tierra  del  Fucgo.  All  these,  however,  averaga 
above  6  ft 

IxDiASfs  OP  NoBTR  Ambuca,  msmbsrs  of 
familiea  and  tribes  of  aboriginal  peqiles  <rf  N. 
America.  Though  the  tribes  were  numsroni, 
no  single  one  was  very  large,  the  average  slat 
being  from  200  to  600  persons.  Sometimes 
several  cognate  tribes  lived  near  together,  and 
were  organised  into  confederacies,  but  between 
the  honies  of  tribes  or  confederates  tribes  wera 
great  spsces  of  nnoccupied  territoiy.  All  of 
these  tribes  were  practically  sedentarv,  living 
in  villagea,  from  which  they  wandered  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year  for  varioua 
as  to  visit  favorite  hunting  grounds  ^ 
eries  and  to  gather  the  fruita  of  the  foreat  and 
prairie. 

The  tribea  constituting  a  confederaey  and 
grouped  in  adjacent  villagea  usually  spoke  a 
common  language.  In  rare  cases  two  or  mora 
nmfederacies  spoke  the  same  language.  Be- 
tween Central  America  and  the  ArctM  Ooeaa 
more  than  100  stocks  of  languagea  were  spoken. 
In  some  of  these  stocks  from  ten  to  forty  dia* 
tinct  languages  were  found;  so  that  there  wera 
in  all  many  hundreds  of  well-differentiatad 
languagea  and  thoasanda  of  dialecta. 

The  arU  of  theae  tribes  differed  widdj. 
More  than  half  of  them  cultivated  tka  aoll, 
and  agriculture  prevailed  in  tka  K  half  of  tka 
continent  much  more  than  in  the  W.  Imlf. 
In  the  humid  portions  of  the  U.  8.  tka  agricol- 
ture  was  in  little  patcbea  of  natural  clearings 
about  villagea;  in  the  arid  portion,  tka  eolfi- 
vatcd  spots  were  ctosa  to  springs  and  small 
streama,  which  wart  nsad  in  IrrifatioB.    A  faw 
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plants  only  were  cultivated,  maize*  Bquasbeg, 
beans,  tctbaceo,  plantains,  cassava,  etc.  It  was 
only  in  the  extreme  W,  and  anumj?  thu  |irairie 
tribes  that  hunting  formed  the  chief  subsist- 
ence. 

The  namea  by  which  Indian  tribes  are  known 
to  us  are  a  strange  medley.  Some  are  nick- 
names given  by  the  whites,  such  as  Hurous, 
Iro^juoiB,  Nez  Percys,  GroB  Ventres,  Diggers, 
Blackfeet,  Flatheade;  others  are  derived  from 
some  locality  near  which  they  resided,  aa  the 
Dela wares,  River  Indians,  Montagnais,  Atha- 
paKcaim,  etc,  A  great  many  tribes  are  known 
to  us  by  the  naroeg  applied  to  them  by  other 
Indian  tribes.  Thus  the  words  Mohawk,  Sioux, 
Eskimo,  AsfliniboinSf  Arkansas,  and  Nottoway 
are  not  the  real  names  of  tribes,  but  all  Algon- 
quin terms,  As  a  general  rule,  Imlians  when 
asked  their  name  give  the  term  Men  or  Real 
Men,  This  is  the  meaning  of  Onkwe  Honwe, 
used  by  the  Hnrons  and  Iroquois;  Lenui- 
Lenape,   Itliniwek,   Irini,   Kethowuck,   used   by 
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Algonquin  tribes;  Tinne,  used  by  the  AthapaB- 
cans;  and  apparently  of  Apache.  But  thia 
meant  the  tribe  as  composed  of  individuals; 
each  tribe  as  a  body  hatl  a  name,  generally 
that  of  the  animal  or  object  which  was  the 
totem  of  the  tribe. 

The  origin  of  the  American  Indiana  has  been 
a  matter  of  debate.  The  tribes  of  N.  America 
regarded  theniftelves  as  comparatively  recent 
oeeupants  of  the  mi\.  The  Algonquins  and  Iro- 
quois had  traditions  of  their  journey  E.  The 
Athapaseans  kept  up  the  remembrance  of  thetr 
emigration  across  the  Pacific;  the  Choctawa 
came  from  the  NVV.  While  language  fails  to 
connect  the  various  tribes  with  any  Asiatic 
foinilies,  their  modes  of  life  and  implements 
are  thought  to  connect  them  with  all  earlier 
races  of  the  £.  continent  whose  relics  are  found 
in  mounds  and  shell  hea|>8* 

In  point  of  manufacturea  they  were  about 
equally  advanced.  All  made  pottery.  The 
Rocky  Mountains  furnished  a  sheep  whose  wool 
■everal  tribes  learned  to  spin  and  weave.     In 


point  of  progreBfl  the  Cherokee  ftod   Chfv^^ 
Muskogees  resembled  the  N,  tribea* 
chez  were  the  llrsi  tribe  who  siH^m  U* 
anything    like    a    temple    for     worsiiip. 
PnebJo    Indians,   of   New    Mexico,    hod 

built  with  a  dead  wall  without  f  "   ' 

rising  several  atoriea,  and  enter* 

They  had  also  temples,  and  cultiv^ , 

The    Mexican    tribes    were    still     turtner    a^f- 

vanced;  their  range  of  manufacturiffi  and  cnJtt* 

vated  plants  was  greater;  their  ineaoa  of  pcf- 


Pipes  wkjch  thb  Colonists  Founf©  nt   tJae  ar  iBt 

IttOtAHB, 

petuating  the  memory  of  eventa  better.  At 
the  N.  the  rudest  hieroglyphics  formed  tln» 
only  means  of  reading  events,  the  Mipn!s«  m 
Nova  Scotia  having  the  most  dist'  ti^oi,  1 

and  the  only  one  which   Europf?a'  ibl*J 

to  adopt  and  employ;  but  the  M^-mi-hi 
a  system  of  picture  writing  which  gives 
insig^ht  into  their  history. 

None  of  these  tribea  seem  to  have  dom4«ti< 
cated  any  animal  except  the  dog.     In  no  part  i 
consequently  were  there  tribes   leading  a  ptiA- 
toral  life*  depending  on  their  flocks  and  lierdt.  1 
Game  was  taken  with  the  bow  and  mrrow,  ft 
by  means  of  darts  or  spears;  smaller  ajiimala 
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IicDiAN  Trkaty  Belt  or  Wamtxtm, 

were  taken  by  traps.    Where  the  g&fli9  wwb  t 
abundant,  it  wa:^  sometimes  driven  into  a 
of  park  and   slaughtered.     The  only    beri*rt0j 
of  the  N.  tribes  was  w^ater,  but   the  Mc^b 
tribes  had  their  black   drink,  or   <iMatJi#. 

tribes  were  fond  of  painting  and  tattooing  I 

persons*   the   paint   being   varied    for   gnef 
joy,  war  or  peace.     They  used  aa  adornmoitil 
beads  made  of  clam  shells,  feathers,  porcuu^ 
quills,  and   parts  of  birds  and  aQtiuala.     X^ 
dress  of  the  hunter  tribea  wils  sinipla, 
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ing  of  A  robe  and  breeeheloth  for  the  men  and 
m  Mhort  petticoat  for  the  women ;  in  the  wanner 
parta  this  petticoat  was  often  a  mere  fringe  of 
moHA  or  other  vegetable  matter,  and  men  went 
entirely  naked.  The  use  of  tobacco  was  almost 
univerHal  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and  haa 
spread  over  the  world.  It  was  introduced  at 
mil  their  important  assemblies,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi tril)eH  made  the  pipe  the  symbol  of  peace, 
m  UHage  which  spread  to  other  parte  of  the 
country. 

Tlie  anniRements  of  the  Indians  were  the  ath- 
letic e\(*rciw>,  running,  leaping,  paddling,  games 
of  ImiII,  games  with  small  stones,  some  quite 
complicated,  and  dances.  I)oys  were  trained 
from  the  time  they  left  the  cradle  to  feats  re- 
quiring dexti*rity  and  courage.  The  probation 
of  the  young  warrior  was  attended  in  some 
triU'H  with  long  fasta  and  rigorous  tortures. 
War  ^^^^n  cnrriiHl  on  rather  by  treachery  and 
surpriH4*.  and  by  small  bands,  than  by  set  bat- 
th'M  or  large  armieo.     Those  who  fell  were  in 


the  N.  Healp(Hl,  the  hair  of  the  head  with  the 
skin  lM*ing  torn  off,  as  once  practiced  in  the  £. 
continent.  PrimmerH  were  either  adopted  and 
naturali/jHl  or  tortunnl.  (aovernment  was  of 
the  Hli);ht(>Ht  kind.  Kings  and  hereditary 
chiefrt  were  found  in  some  tribes;  ability  in 
otluTH  ruituMl  a  man  to  command.  Laws  Uiere 
were  none,  or  c<>urtM,  or  judicial  sentences,  ex- 
cept among  the  more  oivilize<l  in  Mexico. 

The  trilH>H  lM'liev(*<|  in  a  future  state  of  ez- 
ii«tena'.  FinnI  wan  plactnl  on  the  graves  of  the 
dead,  and  implements  of  the  chase  for  use  in 
the  m'xt  world.  They  recognized  a  supreme 
being,  and  a  host  of  spirits  gfK>d  and  evil,  the 
latter  cHptHMaUy  to  1m'  propitiated.  The  idea 
of  Haoritiee  was  apparently  universal,  and  ani- 
niaU  and  human  UMiigH  were  ofTeriHl,  the  former 
as  MuhHtitiit<>H  for  the  latt<T.  Cannibalism,  ex- 
cept whore  impelled  by  n<»ce»fiity,  was  appar- 
ently cM)nneete«i  with  religious  ideas.  Being 
firm  lM»Iif\«'rs  in  the  |>ower  of  €»vil  spirits,  they 
amTilxMi  <li.H(>a.H(>  and  def«>at  to  their  malign 
int1iH>nc(>;  and  the  medicine  men,  who  were  sup- 
p<»M'd  to  count»'ract  these,  were  resorted  to  in 
Hickne^H.  and  when  starting  on  the  warpath, 
the  liiint,  or  long  and  |H'rih)us  journeys  by  land 
or  water.  Dreams  were  reganle<l  as  manifesta- 
tion.H  of  cravings  of  the  S4ml.  the  nongratiflca- 
tion  of  which  uould  Im>  attemKnl  with  serious 
injury  to  the  \vh»)Ie  man.  TrilK»«  were  divided 
into  clans,  and.  as  a  rule,  no  man  could  marry 
in  hi.>i  own  clan,  and  the  children  followed  the 
clan  of  the  mother. 

Woman  >vat  in  a  degrad«Hl  state.  She  did  all 
the  \\i»rk  e\c«'pt  war  and  hunting.  She  tilled 
the  eartli.  and  iMire  all  burdens.  Baking  waa 
«loii>'  ill  Imles  in  the  ground,  and  water  was 
ImmIim}  I»\  throwing  heat4'<l  stones  into  it.  The 
oMimiMii  |.l;ui  wan  to  roaft  over  the  fire.  Com 
\\a^  parclittj.  and  was  the  f<MMl  useil  while  travel- 
in^r.  Snrne  tii-sras^'s  intnKluciHl  by  the  whites, 
Midi  as  hriiall|K>\.  iH^eame  <lestructive  and  fatal. 
I)i>«eaH<>  was  li'ft  to  fharlutans  and  supersti- 
tioiin  treatment.  The  use  of  vapor  baths  waa 
p«rha|>s  the  most  general  rennniy.  The  Indi- 
ans were  acqiiainteii  with  many  |M>isonft,  which 
they  iih«m1  fi.r  self destruetitm,  for  revenge,  and 
iu  the  S.  parts  tor  {Husuning  their  weapons. 
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The  iBdiaa  popalmUon  before  1402  waa  aa- 
tonlahingly  amall  aa  compared  with  the  extent 
of  territory,  and  during  late  deeadea  no  Im- 
portant decrease  haa  been  noted;  indeed,  aome 
tribea  have  increaaed.  In  1906  the  Commia* 
aioner  of  Indian  Aifaira  reported  a  population 
on  the  various  reeervationa  of  291,581,  includ- 
ing Indiana,  half  breeda,  and  equaw  men.  The 
Canadian  census  of  1901  gave  the  number  of 
Indiana  and  half-breeda  in  the  Dominion  at 
127,932.  Indians  in  the  U.  8.  '*not  taxed  **— 
t.e.,  in  tribal  relations — are  excluded  by  the 
Constitution  from  the  basis  of  political  repre- 
sentation. The  several  tribea  are  regardsd  aa 
domcatic,  dependent  nations,  governed  by  their 
own  laws,  yet  aubject  to  the  tovereigntv  of  tlie 
U.  8.;  havinff  a  right  of  occupancy  In  their 
landa,  yet  without  the  power  to  cede  tboee 
lands  except  to  the  U.  8.  The  policy  of  remov- 
ing the  Indiana  to  landa  W.  of  the  Misaissippi 
waa  inaugurated  abt  1825,  and  largely  earried 
out  in  the  twenty  yeara  following,  especially 
with  the  8.  or  AppaUehian  Indiana  — the 
Creeka,  Choctaws,  Chickaaawa,  Cherokeea,  and 
Seminolea.  Bcaidca  the  Indian  Territory,  other 
large  reeervationa  have  been  set  apart  for  In- 
dian occupation,  eapecially  in  Montana  and  the 
Dakotaa. 

Indians  op  South  Ameuca,  Indiana  di- 
vided into  many  tribea,  among  whom  are  the 
Cnnaa  and  Timotea  of  the  Isthmus  of  Paaama 
and  the  adjacent  regiona;  the  Chibchaa  of  the 
upper  watera  of  the  Magdalena  River;  the 
Kechuaa  or  Inca  Nation  of  the  slope  of  the 
Andes;  the  Aj-maraa  of  Bolivia;  the  Tapia 
of  the  Atlantic  ahore  of  Braxil  and  of  the 
Amaaon ;  the  Caribs,  whose  scattered  tribea  ex* 
tended  from  8.  Braxil  to  the  coaat  of  Quiaiia 
and  the  islands  of  the  W.  Indies;  the  Aran- 
eaniaut  of  the  pampaa  of  Argentina  and  off 
Cliile;  and  the  Yahgans  of  Tierra  del  Fli^ga 

The  Chibchas  were  an  inoffensive  agrictil- 
tural  people,  ignorant  of  the  use  of  metals,  and 
manufacturing  their  weapons  and  utensils  out 
of  stone  and  wood.  The  Kechuas  were  the 
most  powerful  and  cultivated  nation  on  the  S. 
continent,  and  their  language  waa  spoken  bv 
adjoining  tribea  uninterruptedly  from  the  vi- 
cinity oiQuito  on  the  N.  to  the  river  liaule  in 
Chile,  a  distance  of  1,500  m.  or  more.  With 
few  exceptions  all  these  tribes  were  under  the 
government  of  the  Incaa,  whose  capital  waa  at 
Cuzco,  and  nearly  all  of  them  enjoyed  a  com- 
paratively high  state  of  the  arte.  A|nricultiire 
waa  cultivatM  with  aaaiduitv.  The  llama  and 
the  paco  were  bred  for  their  hair,  for  aaeriflcea, 
and  for  beasts  of  burden.  The  hair  of  the 
varioua  apcciea  of  llama  and  cotton  were 
apun  and  woven  into  a  large  variety  of  fab- 
rics, often  beautifully  dyed  and  omameated. 
Pottery  making  waa  a  favorite  Indoatry,  and 
much  artistic  work  In  goM  and  ailver  waa 
produced. 

The  artistic  devefopment  of  the  Amaraa 
and  Tuncaa,  neighbora  and  finally  aobketa  of 
the  Incaa,  waa  inferior  to  that  of  the  KeehnaB. 
They  were  agriealUiral,  they  huilt  homm  of 
aun-dried  brick  and  atone,  they  were  akilled 
potters,  and  thejr  had  aome  knowledge  off  tht 
metallurgy  of  the  preekma  metala.    The  aft- 
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tivcs  in  th(>  Amazonefin  and  Pampean  regions 
had  ma^k"  comparatively  little  progre»a.  Gen 
erally  they  fiad  no  fixed  home  and  depended 
on  natural  products  for  a  anbaistence.  They 
were  UBually  scantily  clothed.  Some,  as  the 
Caribs,  made  excellent  canoes,  others,  as  the 
BotocudoB,  of  Brazil,  knew  nothing  about 
navigating  the  stream©  along  which  they  dwelt. 

The  government  of  the  more  srivage  hordes 
was  of  the  simplest.  The  chief  was  usually 
elected,  but  had  to  make  good  his  claim  to 
his  place  hy  c*mstantly  exercising  greater  skill 
or  strength*  In  the  more  civilized  nations,  es- 
pecially iimong  the  Kechuaa,  the  family  and 
tribal  syBtema  were  well  defined  nnd  intricate, 
and  were  based  on  the  totemic  theory  of  rela- 
tionship. 

The  religion  of  the  more  sa^'age  tribes  was 
UBUully  a  crude  animism,  and  its  teachers  were 
the  native  priests  or  shamans*  whose  inlluetiee 
was  potent,  A  variety  of  ancestor  worship 
also  prevailed,  and  a  tirm  faith  in  the  life  after 
death.  In  some  individual  examples  the  an- 
cient Peruvians  seem  to  have  recogni/x»d  the 
existence  of  a  single  supreme  and  spiritual 
ruler  of  the  universe. 

I:*ii>iANS  OF  Central  America,  aborigincB  of 
the  area  which  extends  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehnan tepee  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Much 
the  most  important  of  these  groujis  was  tiie 
Maya  stock*  Its  members  spoke  a  common 
language  divided  into  about  eighteen  dialects. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  Mayas  were  the 
t/hiapanecs,  A  populous  branch,  estimated  by 
the  Spanish  explorers  at  abt.  4t>.0()Q  persons, 
lived  on  and  near  Lake  Maiuigna  in  Nicaragua, 
where  they  were  known  as  the  Jlangues. 

The  Mayas  excelled  all  other  native  tribes 
of  the  continent  in  architecture  and  in  the  art 
of  writing.  They  made  many  books.  Their 
alphabet  was  hieroglyphic.  Using  the  leaves 
of  the  magmn',  they  carried  the  art  of  paper 
making  to  as  great  perfection  as  did  the  Mex.i- 
cans.  They  made  delicate  fabrics  of  cotton , 
and  skillful  articles  of  feathers.  Gold,  silver, 
and  copper  were  sparingly  used  for  purposes 
of  ornamentation.  Flat  pieces  of  copper  were 
in  use  as  a  currency,  and  cacao  beans,  shells, 
and  certain  precious  stones  were  employed  for 
the  Bame  purpose.  The  Mayas  maintained 
commercial  intercourse  with  Cuba,  making 
their  voyages  In  canoes.  The  Maya  tribes  were 
agricultural,  and  maize  or  Indian  corn  was 
their  chief  crop.  The  Maya  language  is  still 
spoken  in  its  purity  by  250,000  people, 

Indian  Ter'iitory,  a  former  territory  of  the 
V,  S.  of  America  { W.  group);  originally  set 
apart  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  perma- 
nent home  for  the  Indian  tribes  living  on  res- 
ervations E,  of  the  Mittsisaippi  River.  Previ- 
ous to  1890  Inilian  Territory  include<l  an  area 
of  about  71,000  sq,  m.;  was  bounded  X,  by 
Kansas^  S.  by  Texas,  E.  by  Arkansas,  W,  by 
Texas  and  New  Me:xico;  after  the  Territory  of 
Oklahoma  was  created  (1890)  its  area  was 
reduced  to  31,400  sq,  m. 

Tho  original  Indian  Territory  was  included 
in  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803,  and  was 
selected  by  the  U*  S.  Govt  in  1832  as  a  per- 
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manent  home  for  the  Tartous  Indtoji  tribtf 
then  living  E.  of  the  Mississippi  Kivcr,  lo 
1834  Congress  tirst  set  aside  definite  ri^Jierva 
tions  for  the  largest  tribes^  and  under  treats 
the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  ChoctikWs»  and 
Creeks  removed  thither,  and  at  various  inUi 
vala  were  followed  by  the  Seminoles*  Baca  an«J 
Foxes,  Comanches,  Modocs*  Nez  Perc^,  aivl 
other  tribes.  During  the  Civil  War  a  largt 
part  of  the  Indiana  of  the  Five  Natioim  siptt^^ 
in  the  Confederate  army.  The  first  partition 
ing  of  the  territory  was  in  IBijtJ,  whi^u  th< 
Creeks  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  GoH.  the  \\\  half  of 
their  reservation,  and  the  Semiuolea  all  of 
theirs,  and  these  lands,  aggregating  nearly 
5,500,000  acres,  bc<;ame  known  as  **  the  i>Ut- 
homa  country,"  On  April  22,  1889,  3,04>O,00O 
acres  of  the  Oklahoma  country  were  thnurn 
open  to  settlement  by  act  of  Congress,  and  It 
act  approved  May  2,  1890,  the  W.  half  of 
Indian  Territory*  including  the  Oklahoma  ciiun- 
try  and  **  the  public  land  **  strip,  was  etpeted 
into  Oklahoma  Territory.  In  Aprils  18H2,  the 
country  of  the  Cheyennes  and  Arap«thoi^i»,  cfm- 
taining  6,500  st|.  m*,  having  been  acijuired  fn»m 
the  Indians  by  treaty,  was  thrown  opon  to  «*t- 
tlement;  and  in  1803,  the  t^herokee  Oulki, 
containing  0,110  sq.  m.,  waa  similarly  openiid 
and  was  incorporati^d  with  tiklahonia. 

It  was  the  onl}^  unorganized  territory  in 
U.  S,,  being  without  the  form  of  governs 
preserilMul  by  Congress  for  the  terrttori»^i!t, 
itrt  inhabitants  were  governed  by  principal 
chiefs,  by  national  legislatures,  and  by  ancient 
tribal  usages,  under  Federal  supervision  by 
olTleers  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  AJTairs.  Iq 
1907  Oklahoma  and  Indian  territorii*B  were  od 
mitted  into  the  Union  as  the  State  of  (Mm- 
homa- 

In'dia  Riib'ber,     See  Kubbeil 

Indie t'menti  written  accusation  of  an  ^* 
fense.  preferred  to,  and  presented  on  oath  it 
true  by,  a  grand  jury.  Indictments  arc  to  be 
preferred  in  criminal  matters  only,  and  they 
lie  for  all  treasons  and  felonies,  for  all  mis- 
prisions (concealments)  of  treason  and  fel- 
onies, and  for  all  misdemeanors  of  a  publte 
nature.  On  information  by  parties  who  at* 
cognizant  of  the  criminal  acts  alleged^  an  in 
dictment  is  framed  hy  the  proper  prosecuting 
officeri*,  and  laid  before  the  grand  jury.  If 
the  jurors,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  do  not 
find  a  **  true  hill,**  the  party,  if  in  custody, 
IB  entitled  to  be  discharged  without  furtiirr 
answer.  If  the  bill  be  found  to  be  a  true  bill, 
it  is  returned  into  court,  and  the  party  staadi 
indicted  and  may  be  required  to  answer  to  Ui# 
charges.  The  indictment  is  intended  to  be  • 
plain  and  certain  narrative  of  the  o(!^» 
charges.  The  indictment  is  intendeil  to  he  « 
plain  and  certain  narrative  of  the  atfeBie 
chargiHl,  and  of  the  necessary  eircuntatattcVM 
that  concur  to  ascertain  and  define  the  bet 
and  its  nature* 


Indies,  East*    8e«  East  Indues. 
Indies,  West    See  Axtilles;  Wkst  I 
Indiges'tion.     6ee  Pyspcpbia, 
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IndifirkA  (iii-d6-g&r'ki),  or  ZapadaaU  KM- 
ma  (KUpAd'nl-a  kA-1«'ini),  river  of  £.  Siberia; 
riHeM  in  the  Yablonoi  Mountains,  in  Uie  gor- 
ernment  of  Jakutak,  and  enters  tiie  Aretie 
Ocean  after  a  course  of  1,000  m.,  mostly 
throu((h  deserts  and  frozen  marshes.  A  few 
villages  are  scattered  along  its  banks,  whose 
inhabitants  live  exclusively  by  hunting. 

In'digo,  deep  blue  vegetable  dyestuff,  known 
to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  indUeumf  frGm 
its  bein((  brought  into  Europe  from  India.  The 
imc  of  indigo  in  dyeing  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  Italy  as  ear^  as  the  eleventh  een- 
tury.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  een- 
turv  the  importations  from  the  E.  Indies  into 
Hofland  ansumed  importance.  Its  introduetion 
cauHed  great  complaint  on  account  of  its  so- 
pefHciling  the  indigenous  woad.  The  Qerman 
Diet  prohibited  iU  use,  1677,  and  the  English 
Parliam(>nt,  1581;  and  these  laws  were  kmg 
stringently  enforced.     Indigo  is  a  produet  of 


and  insects,  nests  usually  on  a  low  buah  or  on 
tall  grassb  and  winters  In  tropical  America. 


iNDIOOrrRA   TiNCTORIA. 

niimcroiiA  plantn  belonging  to  the  order  Legw 
minos(r,  and  indigenous  to  the  tropical  regions 
of  Anirt.  Africa,  and  America.  Indigofera  iimh 
torin  ift  tho  one  mont  cultivated  in  the  East, 
nn«l  /.  fi»ii7  is  mont  employed  in  the  U.  8.; 
thc^'  two  s|>ecimonii  are  found  naturalized  In 
tho  S.  HtatoH  aA  remaina  of  former  cultiva- 
tion. /.  Cnroliniana  and  /.  (epfotfpolo  are 
iiuiijrenoiis  it{M*ciea  from  N.  Carolina  to  the 
S..  an<l  nrv  hai«l  to  he  uaeful  in  domestic  dye- 
ing?. Thr  coloring  principle  is  extracted  by 
fermentation  in  vats,  nrooipitated.  and  formed 
into  cakeA.  The  heat  Bengal  indigo  is  the  su- 
|i«>rtine  or  li^ht  blue,  in  cubical  cakes,  so  light 
an  to  ilnat  on  water,  friable,  soft,  of  clean 
frarture.  and  of  a  lN>autiful  i^opper  color  when 
tuIiInmI  with  the  nail.  The  I)e8t  American 
<lualiti«>H.  iiM  some  of  thoa4>  from  Guatemala 
an«i  (araca.H.  are  4M]ual  to  the  best  BengaL 
ConHiilrralile  (luantities  have  l)een  produced  in 
the  .S.   r.  S. 

IndiRO  Bird,  fMipular  name  of  a  beautiful 
tinrli  [("iffimtspizti  cytinra),  a  native  of  the 
I'.  ^. ;  of  a  rich  greenitfh  blue,  f^eds  on 


The  bird  is  nearly  6  in.  la  length,  and  has  a 
brief  but  very  pleasant  song. 


la'divm,  rare  metal,  diacovered,  I86S,  hpr 
Reich  and  Richter,  by  means  of  speetnim  aaaT 
ysis,  of  the  sine  blende  of  Freiberg;  and  alnee 
been  found  in  other  localltiea.  U  ia  a  bril- 
liant, ailver-white  metal,  related  to  eadminm 
and  zinc,  eaaily  scratched  bv  the  flninr  nail, 
and  givea  two  characteriatic  lines  on  Uie  apes- 
trum— one  violet,  another  blue,  Ita  apedfle 
gravity  dependa  on  the  method  of  Itapnpani- 
tion,  and  varica  from  7.11  to  7^42.  The  malt- 
ing point  ia  176*  a 

ladivid'ttaliamt  term  designating  a  point  off 
view  in  political  economy  aceorduic  to  which 
the  general  welfare  ia  beat  subserved  by  allovr- 
ing  the  greateat  latitude  of  eondnct  to  all  la* 
dividuala  and  reatricting  the  qihere  oi  govara- 
ment  aa  much  aa  poaaible,  ao  aa  not  to  later* 
fere  with  personal  initiative  and  action.  It  la 
oppoaed  to  paternalism,  aodaliam,  comaraalaa^ 
etc.,  and  to  government  owaoahlp  of  mdrtle 
utilitiea,  or  government  interference  with  mnj 
mattera  of  private  concern.  It  regards  fiu 
competition  aa  the  beat  mcana  to  secure  tht 
sunnval  of  the  beat  economic  types,  and  haa 
been  suauned  up  aa  the  doctrine  of  "lafases 
/otre"  ("let  aloae").  The  affhere  off  govara- 
ment  ia  limited  to  the  keeping  of  order  and 
the  enforcing  of  contracta. 

la'do  Od'aa,  or  rai'tfear  la'tfa.  aaaw  la- 
vented  by  Malte-Bnin  for  the  K  of  tht  thna 
rit  peninaulaa  on  the  8.  of  Aala;  Ilea  to  tht 
of  China  and  Tibet,  and  haa  the  Bay  off 
Bengal  on  the  W.  and  the  China  Sea  on  the  & 
and  K;  total  length,  from  N.  to  8.,  aboak 
1300  m.,  of  which  aiore  thaa  oae  half  beloafi 
to  the  Malay  Peninanla;  greateat  btaadUi, 
about  1,000  m.;  area,  815400  aq.  m«;  nop. 
est  88,626,000.  Oa  the  W.  eoaat  la  la- 
dented  by  the  Quiff  off  MarUhan,  on  the 
8.  U  the  great  Oiilff  of  Slam,  wUto  la  tht 
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NE,  ia  that  of  Tonking.  Iiulo  China  was 
little  known  to  the  ancients,  though  it  is  poa- 
Bible  that  the  Gulilen  Cht^rsonese  of  Ptolemy 
may  have  heen  the  Malay  Feninsula.  From 
the  seventh  eentury  knowledge  coiieerning  it 
began  to  reach  Europe  through  the  Arabs,  In 
the  Middle  Ages  it  was  visited  by  Marco  Polo 
and  Nicolao  di  Conti,  who  reached  Arrakan 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Ava  (Burma),  The  Por- 
tuguese appeared  in  the  Beaa  of  Indo  Cliina, 
16UH,  and  eHtAl>lished  theninelves  at  Mahiwa^ 
1611.  The  Dutch  followed,  hut  the  Eur^ipeana 
were  expelled  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A 
few  prieula  and  Jesuits  reinaiued,  however, 
and  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
French  poasefision»  ia  miw  large.  The  British 
gained  a  footing,  1825,  and  gradmilly  extend- 
ed their  possessions  until  1885,  when  all 
Burma  came  under  their  power.  The  French 
annexed  Cochin  China,  lBil2  and  1867;  Cam- 
bodia, 180,  and  An  nam  and  Ton  king,  1883« 

Indo  CMna,  French,  possessions  acquired  by 
Fraoce  in  the  hido  China  Peninsula;  form  one 
colony,  governed  from  Paris,  a  French  gov- 
ernor general  at  Saigon  carrying  out  the  miin- 
daiea  of  the  colonial  office.  The  colony  in- 
cludes the  old  slates  of  Cambodia,  Cochin 
China,  Annam,  Tonking,  and  about  110,000  sq. 
m. ;  E.  of  the  ilekong  Kiver,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Siam;  total  area,  about  256,00(J  eq.  m. ; 
poD.  est.  18,230,000.  The  colony  of  French 
Inao  China  is  three  times  as  large  as  France* 

Indo-Eu  rope 'ana,  members  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean speech  family,  otherwise  known  as  Indo- 
Germana  or  Aryans.  This  family  indudea  at 
least  eiglit  chief  groups  of  languages — the 
ludo-Iranian  or  Hindu- Persian,  Armenian, 
Greek,  Albanian,  Italic,  Celtic,  Teutonic,  Balto- 
Slavic  or  Letto- Slavic.  It  is  distinctly  a 
speech  family,  rather  than  a  race.  In  its 
present  extensmn  it  has  absorbed  the  blood 
of  many  distinct  races;  thus,  in  India  the 
DravidiaUt  in  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor 
the  Tyrrhene  Pel aagic,  in  S.  Italy  and  Spain 
the  Iberian,  in  KW.  Italy  and  Switzerland  the 
Ligurian,  etc.,  but  even  at  the  earliest  point 
wherci  the  Indo-Europeans  emerge  into  history 
the  Indo-Europeans  were  not  of  homogeneous 
race.  Which  of  the  early  races  inhabiting  Eu- 
rope represents,  however,  the  original  pos- 
Bessor  of  the  Indo-European  language  is  open 
to  question.  The  Iljerians,  spreading  over  ex- 
treme W.  Europe,  Spain,  and  S.  Italy,  were 
short  of  stature,  long-headed,  and  of  a  wart  by 
complexion.  They  are  rep  re  h  en  ted  to-day  by 
the  Basques,  the  Corsicans,  and  part  of  the 
Welsh  and  Irish. 

A  second  race,  represented  to-day  by  the 
Slavs,  Lithuanians,  and  a  portion  of  the  Celts, 
and  perhaps  the  Danes,  waa  tall,  broad -headed, 

n-eyed,  with  reddish  hair,  and  spread  over 
iirope,  S.  Germany,  Belgium,  and  parts  of 
France.  A  third  race,  whose  type  ia  best  pre- 
aerved  to-day  among  the  Swede*,  Frisians,  and 
N.  Germans,  waa  tali,  long-headed,  blond,  blue- 
eyed,  fair-skinned.  It  is  in  this  race  that  the 
majority  of  anthropologists  find  the  original 
authors  of  Indo-Eirropean  speech,  but  there 
are  not  lacking  indications  which  point  to  the 
second. 


INDUCTION 

In'dore,  native  state  and  it«  capital  in  een* 
tral  India.  The  state  is  also  called  the  Hoi* 
kar's  Dominions,  from  a  title  of  the  reigniag 
family.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  feudatory 
states  of  British  India.  It  id  in  many  de* 
tached  divisions  in  the  W.  part  of  Central 
India,  some  in  the  valle}'  of  the  Nerbudda, 
others  in  that  of  the  Chambal;  area,  9.300  iq. 
m.  J  pop,  niiOI),  85(>,0i»0,  The  ruling  race  it 
the  ilahratta,  but  there  are  many  otbef 
classes  of  Hindus  in  the  state,  besidea  Ghoodi 
and  Bhils,  The  latter  are  to  be  found  in  the 
mountains,  aiul  are  considered  the  abon^nm. 
The  city  of  Indore  is  on  the  Kan  or  Kalki 
River,  an  affluent  of  the  CliambaJ.  about  2,0*M» 
ft,  above  sea  level;  was  founded  in  1770,  and 
is  well  constructed  and  healthful.  The  polit- 
ical agent  of  the  British  Govt,  for  centriJ 
India  lives  near  by  with  a  small  garrison  of 
troops,  and  near  the  ^rrison  is  the  CVilleyr  of 
Rajkumar,  intended  for  young  prLncen  of  the 
states  within  the  general  agency. 

In'dra,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  god  of  the 
firmament.  The  primitive  Aryans  of  India  Ut- 
lieved  that  it  was  the  sky  which  caused  rain, 
and  they  therefore  regarded  Indra,  or  the  iky. 
as  the  chief  of  the  gods.  From  all  that  we 
iind  narrated  about  Indra,  it  Is  evident  that 
his  causing  rain  waa  regarded  by  Hindus  at 
the  most  important  evidence  of  his  diviot 
power.  In  ottering  him  praise  aa  the  sender 
of  rain,  they  fancied  tliat  the  cloud  wbidi 
failed  to  bring  rain  was  an  asura.  or  denioiL 
8uch  a  cloud  was  particularly  a  vritra  ( f roB 
vri,  to  hide  or  envelop),  because  it  spread  ortr 
the   face   of   the   Iieaven   and   tried   to  obacurt 

ndus  pic 

in  as  nifl 
to  do  battle  with  this  evil  vritra.'  As  Indra 
was  completely  victorious  in  every  one  of  hit 
contests  with  the  cloud  demons »  he  graduallj 
came  to  be  regarded  generally  as  the  giver  ol 
victory* 

Indre  (fiftd'r),  river  of  France,  chiefly  in  ihn 
department  of  the  same  name;  flowa  in  tti# 
Loire  SW.  of  Tours,  after  a  NW.  ootme  of 
150  m. '.  is  a  sluggish  stream,  iaterseetfd  by 
dams,  and  is  not  subject  to  floods. 

Indue' tlon,  process  by  which  facts  or  phe- 
nomena  arc  investigated  in  order  to  discover 
their  laws  or  causes.  Us  problem  may  b* 
stated   as   follows;     Given  a   pht-  "?   or 

group  of  phenomena  related  in    •  ay« 

to  other  phenomena;  to  investigate  ii  ■ 

tions  in  order  to  determine  the  laws  « 
of  the  phenomenon  or  group.  Under  tL.^  ^ 
eral  statement  all  classes  of  induction  may  tm 
subsumed.  By  induction  we  rise  from  the 
known  to  the  unkntfwn,  and  obtain  from  par* 
tieiilar  facts  a  general  conclusion.  In  dedtic* 
tion  iq.v,)  the  mental  proces*a  is  nevrrsed, 
and  we  proceed  from  broad  general  notiona  ta 
narrow,  particular  facts.  As  examples  of  in- 
duction, the  appearance  of  dew  on  clear  nighti 
and  its  nonappearance  on  cloudy  nights  irili 
suggest  the  problems  of  the  causes  of  dew;  or, 
in  a  cast*  of  food  poisoning  wberi!'  only  certa^o 
memtiers  of  a  party  have  sufTered,  the  problm 
is  simpiiiled  by  ilisregarding  all  the  artich-«  of 
food  eaten  by  any  of  the  uuiuj  tired  per^ooa. 


the  face  of  the  sun.     Hindus  pictured   Indrs'v 
undertaking   to  cause  rain  as  nis  going  forth 
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Induction  Coil,  a  device  for  producing  cur- 
ront8  uf  high  electro- motive  force  which  are 
ahlc  to  Kond  sparks  across  air  spaces  that  or- 
dinary flatteries  cannot  possibly  pierce,  some- 
times called  a  sparking  coil.  The  essential 
parts  of  an  induction  coil  are  ( 1 )  a  central 
core  (c,  in  accompanying  figure),  usually  con- 
siHting  of  a  bundle  of  soft,  straight  iron  wires; 
(2)  a  primary  coil  (p),  consisting  of  one  or 
two    laycTH   of   coarse   insulated   copper   wire 


Indiution  Coil. 


wound  alK>ut  the*  iron  core,  from  which  the^ 
arc  carefully  inHulatc<l;  (3)  a  secondary  coil 
(a),  ctmHiHting  of  many  layers  of  very  fine 
inHulattnl  n»ppcr  wire  wound  about  the  pri- 
mary coil,  and  (4)  an  interrupter  or  vibrator 
(i)/by  means  of  which  the  circuit  of  the  pri- 
mary coil  may  lie  o|>en(Hi  and  closed  with 
great  rapidity/  The  principle  of  the  vibrator 
iH  the  name  aH  that  of  the  familiar  vibrating 
eh'ctric  bell.  The  operation  is  as  follows:  A 
current  from  a  Iwttery  passes  through  the 
(»riniary  coil,  thereby  magnetizing  the  core  of 
soft  iron  wircM;  the  armature  of  the  vibrator, 
which  id  in  circuit  with  the  primary  coil,  is  at- 
tracted by  the  magnetized  i*ore,  thus  inter- 
rupting; or  breaking  the  circuit.  As  soon  as 
the  circuit  \a  broken  the  core  loses  its  magnet- 
iitm  and  the  armature  fallH  back  to  its  original 
|M)>iti<>n.  Thin  o|HTation  is  rapidly  repeated — 
I.e.,  the  armature  is  made  to  vibrate  rapidlv. 
On  atvount  of  the  great  length  of  wire  in 
the  HiH-ondary  coil  of  tine  wire  and  the  rapid 
cutting  of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  in  the 
core.  (lue  to  the  Rudden  magneti74ition  and  de- 
magnet i/at ion  of  the  core,  a  current  of  very 
hi^rh  voltajrc  or  ehs'tro- motive  fon»e,  is  gen- 
erated or  in(luc«Hl  in  the  H(H*<mdary  coil.  If 
the  t<>rniinalH  of  the  se<>ondary  i^oil  are  sepa- 
rated a  Hpark  of  f^rcat  intcUMity  will  jump 
from  one  tcrniinat  to  the  other  through  an  air 
j;ap  or  npaee  of  jjreater  or  lens  length,  ac- 
cor<lin^'  to  the  strength  of  the  current.  The 
iiitluetion  coil  in  umnl  in  ele<*tric  gas-lighting 
ap)»aratUH.  eipir  li^hterH.  for  i^iting  the  ex- 
plosive mixture  in  ^a**  engines,  and  for  set- 
ting' oir  cNplnniveH  in  blsHting  operations,  tor- 
|M'i|oeH  and  min<'.H.  It  \h  aI»o  most  important 
a?*  a  part  of  wirelenH  teh^^aph  outfits. 

Induction,  Elec'tro-mignet'ic,  name  given  to 
plieunmena  which  are  related  to  or  accompa- 
nying the  «>HtabIiMhment  of  a  ma)ni<*tic  field,  or 
\«liieh  r(>Huit  from  ehanp^M  in  MUch  a  field.  In 
iN.'il  Faraday  diH<-ovenMl  that  currents  could 
be  induced  in  a  ck>scd  circuit  b^  moving  mag- 


Beta  near  it  or  by  moving  the  circuit  aeroaa 
the  magnetic  field.    The  action  of  a  magnet  or 
current  in  producing  anch  induced  eurrenta  la 
called   eleetro-magnetie   induction,   or  aimplj 
induction.     Such  eurrenta  are  called  induced 
eurrenta;  they  last  only  aa  long  aa  the  move- 
menta  or  changes  in  queation  are  going  on; 
the  direction  which  they  take  are  expreaaed  by 
Lenx  in  the  form  of  a  law,  aa  follows:    **  In- 
duced currents  which  reault  from  movementa 
or  other  changea  in  an  eleetro-magnetie 
avstem  are  alwaya  in  aueh  a  dlraetion 
that  they  tend  to  oppoae  these  move- 
menta or  changes.**    Thia  principle  gov- 
erns the  operaticm  of  the  modem  dyna- 
mo  machines   and   electric   motora»   aa 
well  aa  induction  coils,  altemate-eurrent 
transformers,  and  other  applianoea.   Elee- 
tro-magnetie induction  aiiorda  the  moat 
important  means  known  for  the  produe- 
ticm  of  electrical  eurrenta.  This  is  shown 
in  the  dynamo-electric  machine,  in  which 
a  c<mductor  Is  made  to  revolve  rapidly 
in  the  magnetic  field  of  an  eleetrie  mag- 
net, causing  the  conductor  to  cut  tnis 
lines  of  force  in  this  field  many  timea 
a  second. 
If  a  coil  of  insulated  wire  be  connected  in 
circuit   with  a  delicate  galvanometer  and  a 

Eermanent  magnet  be  Inserted  rapidly  Into  tba 
ollow  of  the  coil  a  momentary  current  will 
be  induced  in  the  coil,  and  wifl  be  Indieatad 
by  a  movement  of  the  galvanometer  naedla. 
^^liile  the  magnet  remaina  motlonleaa  no  cur- 
rent is  produced.  When  the  magnet  ia  with- 
drawn a  current  of  the  aame  intenaitj  will 
fiow,  but  In  an  oppoaita  dinsctlon.  If  a  eurrent 
be  caused  to  fiow  through  the  coll  and  a  aoft 
Iron  bar  be  inserted  In  the  holtow  of  tba  aoiU 
the  iron  bar  will  beeooM  magnetie  and  remain 
so  aa  long  aa  the  current  fiowa.  Thia  ia  called 
an  electro-magnet. 

IndvctiOBy   Xlactroatat'lCi   or   electrification 
by  infiuence,  the  name  given  to  certain  elee- 
trical  phenomena  which  deal  with  the  infiu* 
of    charged    bodiea    upon    othera    not 


cbargcd.  If  a  glaaa  ball,  C,  be  poaiUvely  elaa- 
trified  and  placed  near  a  body  not  eleetrifled 
(»r  so  charged  aa  a  conductor,  AB,  eonalating 
of  a  long,  cylindrical  piece  of  metal,  either 
hollow  or  aealed,  held  upon  a  glaaa  anpport, 
the  inflnenoe  of  the  porithra  dHUfa  nl  Iha  batt 
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will  induce  el  ectr  id  cation  on  thi«  cnnductor 
ami  it  will  behave  at  its  two  etids  aa  thtmgh  it 
liad  bet^n  electrified-  The  ends  of  the  conductor 
iittrart  hilw  of  paper,  and  pith  biills  hung  to 
the*  ends  are  r^p^dled.  The  middle  portion  of 
the  conductor  will,  howev«^r,  ^ivt*  no  sign  of 
clt^ctrilieation.  Furthenn(*re,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  two  electrilieations  of  the  ends  are  of 
opposite  kin  da  I  that  nearest  the  excited  gla«i) 
bill,  C,  being  negative  t  — }  «tid  at  the  farthest 
end  poaitivo  i-t).  It  therefore  appt^ars  that  a 
positive  charge  attract*  negative  and  repels 
positive  and  that  this  in  Hue  nee  can  be  exerted 
at  a  dietance  from  a  body. 

If  a  stick  of  Healing  wax  be  used,  charged 
negatively,  it  will  induce  a  poi^itive  charge  on 
the  near  end  and  a  negative  charge  on  the  far 
end.  This  discovery  in  credited  to  John  Can- 
ton in  1753,  and  is  called  inflitcnce  or  electro- 
itaHc  induction.  This  influence  will  take 
place  acroi^H  a  considerable  distance.  The  word 
induction,  as  originally  UBed»  was  intemled  to 
denote  an  action  at  a  distance  in  contra^liH- 
ti  net  ion  to  conduction,  which  implietl  the  con- 
veyance of  the  action  in  a  material  conductor. 
Other  actions  at  a  diatance,  aiit-h  as  the  induc- 
tion of  cnrrentH  by  moving  magnets  and  the 
induction  of  magnet  is  in  in  iron  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  magnet,  has  hraiight  abont  the  use 
of  the  word  inflmnce  for  the  induction  of 
charges  hy  chargcii. 

Induc'tive  Capac'ity  (specific),  the  dielectric 
constant.  The  capacity  of  a  condenser  of  given 
dinicnHiiins  varies  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  dielectric  used.  Specific  inductive  capacity 
ia  a  'constant  which  expre&aes  the  f|uality  of 
the  medium  in  this  respect.  Specific  inductive 
capacity  is  measured  by  using  the  materials  Ui 
be  tested  in  a  condenser,  and  determining  the 
quantity  of  electricity  necessary  to  produce  a 
given  ditTerence  of  potential  between  the  platen, 
in  each  case,  compared  with  the  quantity  when 
air  is  the  dielectric.  The  dielectric  constant 
varies  with  the  duration  of  the  charge  to 
which  the  comleneer  la  subjected,  diminishing 
to  a  minimum  value  for  infiniteaimal  periods. 
It  varies  also  with  the  temperature  of  the  di- 
electric, rjrfing  with  the  same. 

Indul'gence,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
a  total  or  partial  remission  of  the  temporal 
punishment  still  due  to  sin  after  the  guilt  has 
been  remitted  by  penance.  It  is  granted 
through  the  power  of  the  key  a  by  an  applica- 
tion of  the  treasure  of  the  Church.  An  in* 
dulgence  cannot  be  granted  for  unforgiven  ain. 
It  is  not  the  remission  of  sin  nor  of  the  eter- 
nal punishment  due  to  mortal  sin^  still  less  is 
it  a  pennission  to  commit  sin  in  the  future. 
Before  an  indulgence  can  be  gained,  sin  must 
have  been  previously  remitted  by  repentance. 
Thus  instead  of  being  an  encouragement  to 
sin,  it  ia  a  strong  motive  to  repentance. 

lo'dus,   great  river   of   8.  Asia;    in   the   W. 

part  of  British  India;  rises  in  the  Himalayas, 
on  the  N,  side  of  the  Kailas.  at  an  elevation 
of  18.000  ft.  After  receiving  the  Gartok,  it 
bursts  through  the  Himalayas  and  flows 
tbrough  the  lowland  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  At 
AiUtk,  the  point  where  Alexander  \he  Great 


entered  India,  940  m*  from  its  outlet^  ftud  at 
an  elevation  of  only  1,000  ft.,  it  rec*^4v*ii  Xhp 
Kabul  and  beconicii  navigable;  470  iti^  from  Ih* 
ocean  it  is  joinwl  by  the  Punjab  (lit»T,  ib* 
live  rivers  from  it,  Viz.,  the  Jhilum,  <_  hia*b, 
Ravi,  Bias,  am!  Sutlej),  but  at  Mignni, 
N.  of  Haidarabad  and  75  m,  frofn  the 
it  divides  and  forms  a  delta  whose  hr 
along  the  coast  is  130  m.  It  enters  the  ArAbi- 
an  8ea  through  a  great  number  of  mo«ll;ji,  of 
whicli  even  the  widest  and  deepest  is  not  mt- 
eesaible  for  vessels  of  more  than  fifty  tons,  th<? 
channel  being  much  encumbered  by  ahoaJs  aihI 
mud  hanks.  The  Indus  abounda  in  6ftb  and 
crocodiles.  Hs  length  ia  about  1,80U  m.;  area 
of  basin,  300,000  sq.  m. 

Indua,  in  astronomy,  a  ooiiatena.tion  of  the 

B.  hemisphere,  between  Sagittarius   and  Uic  S, 
Pule;   largest  star  is  of  the  third  magnitude^ 

Indus'trial  Exhibi'tions. ,   See  £xF08irJ05B. 

Inittistrial  Insur'ance.     See  iNSCiLarvcE. 

Industrial  Peace  Commit 'tee,  body  of  ei 
citizens  reprcjienting  (1)  the  public,  (2 
ployers,  and  <3)  labor;  appointed*  1D07 
the  trustees  of  the  Nobel  peace  prii've  of  ^0, 
awarded  to  Pres.  Roosevelt  and  by  bim  gii 
to  trustees  for  the  establishment  of  a  fouriila- 
tion  for  the  promotion  of  tnduatria]  {Mauv* 
The  committee  is  charged  with  holding  ajt  an* 
iiual  cnnferenee  of  represeiitativoiii  of  capital 
and  labor  for  t!ie  discussion  of  industriaJ  prol> 
lems,  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  a  wboUs' 
some  understanding  between  emplovi 
employers,  with  holding  special  conferi?i 
case  of  great  industrial  crises,  and  w  itb  tal 
such  other  action  as  may  be  deemed  ndvisatde 
to  promote  the  ohjt*cts  of  the  foundation. 

Industrial  Schools.    6^  Schools, 


See    Alcohol,    PBYsiOLOoical 


Inebri'ety. 

Efficcts  of, 

Iner'tia,  universal  property  of  matter  hy 
reason  of  which  if  in  motion  it  will  forever 
continue  in  motion,  or  if  at  rest  it  will  forever 
continue  at  rest,  unless  operated  on  by  aoane 
external  force.    See  Energy;  Fobce, 

I'nez  de  Cas*tro>  called  Collo  dk  Gjma— 
"heron's  neck"-,  d,  1355;  Portuguese  pria- 
cess,  descended  from  one  of  the  richest  nnd 
noblest  families  of  Galicia,  ajid  renownvd 
for  her  beauty.  When  her  cousin.  Doitaa 
Constantia,  married  Dom  Pedrn  ti.«  Urovo 
Prince    of     Portugal,    Inez    a  nd    h«T 
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as  maid  of  honor,  Dom  V 
love  with  her  contracted  a  morganatic  unioii, 
and  when,  1345,  Donna  Constantia  ciie*),  ba 
secretly  married  her.  In  1365  Dom  Pedro*f 
father,  the  old  King  of  PortugaK  Alfon«>  IVi 
had  her  assassinat^ni  for  political  rt^ason-t.  ao4 
the  passionate  depth  and  intensity  of  the  Intt 
which  l>om  Pedro  had  entertained  for  her  b«* 
came  apparent  in  his  sorrow  and  revenge,  Ae» 
cording  to  the  familiar  legend,  when  Alfonia 
died,  1357,  and  Pedro  became  king,  tik?  eorpat 
of  Inez  was  placed  on  the  throne  in  royml  at- 
tire and  receivwi  royal  bimiage;  then  it  wai 
solemnly  entomlxHl  under  a  magniUceot 
meni  and  wHIi  ^rgeoua  pro^sewon*]  poaf^i 


INFALLIBIUTY  OF  THE  POPE 
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InfaUibinty  of  tlie  Pope,  doctrino  of  tlio 
Koman  Catholic  Church,  which  attributes  to 
the  Koman  pontiff  as  paator  of  the  whole 
Church,  the  privilefle  of  beinff  present  from 
teaching  error.  Infallibility  Is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  impeccability,  which  mesas  im- 
munity from  sin,  or  with  inspiration.  Pontif-. 
ioal  infallibility  is  thus  defined  in  Chapter  !▼ 
of  the  (Constitution  "  Pastor  stemus,^  adopted 
by  the  Vatican  Council,  July  18,  1870:  "We 
teach  and  define  that  it  is  a  do^a  dirinely 
reveale<l,  that  the  Roman  pontiff,  when  Im 
speaks  vx  cathedra,  that  is,  when,  in  diseharge 
of  the  office  of  pastor  and  doctor  of  all  Chr&- 
tiauH,  by  virtue  of  his  supreme  authority,  he 
(lefineH  a  doctrine  regarding  faith  and  morals 
to  In*  hehl  by  the  universal  Church,  bv  the 
divine  assistance  promised  to  him  in  blessed 
P(>ter.  iH  |MmMn4Hcd  of  that  infallibility  with 
whioh  the  Divine  Redeemer  willed  that  His 
Church  should  be  endowed  for  defining  doe- 
triiicH  regarding  faith  and  morals;  and  that, 
therefore,  such  definitions  of  the  Roman  pon- 
titTM  are  irreforinable  of  themselves  and  not  by 
the  (MmAcnt  of  the  Church." 

In'fant,  in  law,  a  person  who  is  legally  in- 
capacitatcMl  b<*causG  of  age.  The  period  of  non- 
ap>  and  itH  diHabilitieH  arc  determined  by  poai- 
tivc  law.  and  vary  in  different  jurisdictions, 
liy  the  common  law  every  person  under  twen- 
ty one  years  of  ag«*  is  an  infant,  or  (as  he  is 
alHo  calltHl)  a  minor.  As  that  law  does  not 
nrognize  fractions  of  a  day,  majority  is 
reaciuil  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  preceding 
the  twenty -first  birthday.  In  the  Roman  law 
nonage,  in  case  of  one  not  under  patria  potew- 
ttiM,  e\tend(Hl  to  the  twenty-fifth  year,  but  was 
divide  into  thnn*  stages.  The  first  extended 
to  the  end  of  the  s<>venth  year.  During  thia 
period  ttie  infant  was  deemed  to  have  no  legal 
understanding,  and  was  devoid  of  legal  capac- 
ity. From  the  beginning  of  his  eighth  year  to 
puherty  he  was  aide  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  legal  transact i<mA,  but  had  not  legal 
judgment.  This  judgment  could  be  supplied 
only  by  a  tutor.  Hence  during  this  stage  the 
infant  could  bind  himself  by  stipulation  with 
the  tutor's  authority.  After  puberty,  which 
was  fi\e<l  at  fourteen  in  males  and  twvlTe 
in  females,  he  was  called  a  minor.  From  this 
tune  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  not  sub- 
j(vt  to  a  tutor,  although  he  might  have  a 
curator  ap|>ointed.  and  his  disabilities  were 
greatly  diminisluHi. 

Tlie  most  general  legal  principle  in  reference 
to  an  infant  is  his  inability  to  bind  himself 
by  liis  contract.  This  inability  being  intended 
for  his  henetit,  the  most  important  exception 
in.  that  he  nniy  liind  hinim>lf  by  his  contract 
for  mvessaries,  which  are  said  to  be  not  only 
slitlter.  clnthes,  and  fiMHl,  but  all  those  things 
wUh'U  it  is  perfiftly  pro|M»r  for  an  infant  to 
have  in  view  of  his  agi»,  means,  and  cireum- 
Htanres.  In  the  V.  S.  it  is  held  that  a  good 
(Mlucation  is  among  them*  m*cessaries.  80,  as 
nn  infant  may  lawfully  marry,  necessaries  for 
his  wife  an«i  children  may  Im*  lawfully  con- 
tracted for  hy  him.  The  prevailing  rule  is, 
thai  all  contracts  of  an  infant,  not  for  neces- 


aariea,  are  voidable  by  him,  bat  that  none  are 
Toid;  because  all  may  be  made  valid  by  his 
ratificatioii  after  full  age,  which  could  not  be 
tbe  case  if  they  were  wholly  void  at  their 
inception.    No  one  can  take  aidvantage  of  the 


disMilitv  of  an  infant  but  himsdf  or  his  leoal 
representativeB.  Therefore,  if  an  adult  makes 
a  Vitsinesa  contract  with  an  infant,  the  adult 
ia  bound,  although  the  infant  is  not  While 
an  infant  ia  protected  againat  his  contracts, 
he  ia  not  protected  againat  his  acts;  that  is, 
he  is  anawerable  in  like  manner  aa  any  other 
person  for  the  iqjury  he  inflicts  bw  hia  wroog- 
doing,  excepting  so  far  as  actual  infanqr  or 
immaturity  tends  to  make  him  irreaponsible, 
or  to  excuse  him,  aa  an  equal  amount  of  ac* 
tual  incapacity  would  excuse  anyone. 

InfftBto  (In-fin'U),  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
the  official  title  of  the  princes  of  the  bkml 
royal,  the  princesses  being  called  in/aalae.  The 
specific  title  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
however,  is  not  infante;  in  Spain  his  title  is 
prinoipe  de  Atiuriat,  or  simplv  el  pWnoipe,  the 
prince;  and  in  Portugal,  until  the  separation 
of  the  American  colony,  he  was  called  the 
Prince  of  Braxil. 

Infan'tiddau  at  common  law,  the  killing  of 
a  young  child  after  ita  live  birth.  In  Engliah 
law  infanticide  ia  a  apecies  of  homicide,  and 
whether  the  child  ia  a  minute  or  a  week  old  ia 
immaterial.  From  the  common-law  conception 
of  homicide,  it  folhiwa  that  the  death  of  the 
child  must  take  place  after  ita  complete  sepa- 
ration from  the  mother,  and  ita  entrance  on 
an  independent  existence.  BBtidda,  or  the 
killing  of  a  child  before  iU  live  birth,  waa  not 
a  crime  at  conunon  law,  but  has  faesa  nade 
such  Vy  statutea.  If  death  occurs  after  live 
birth  from  injuries  inflicted  on  the  fetus,  be* 
fore  complete  separation  from  the  mother,  it  is 
a  case  of  infanticide,  and  will  be  murder,  man- 
slaughter, or  excusable  homicide,  according  to 
the  facta. 

In'fantry,  that  portkm  of  a  military  estab- 
lishment which  is  armed  and  equipped  for 
marching  and  flghting  on  fbot,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  artillery  and  cavalry.  It  is  the 
oldest  of  the  **  three  arms  "  into  whi^  armies 
are  oonventionallv  dirided;  waa  the  favorite 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Qauls,  the  Germane,  and 
the  Franks,  and  was  mainlv  that  with  whidi 
Rome  conquered  the  world.  Under  Grecian 
and  Roman  cirilixation  it  attained  preftni- 
nence  as  the  arm  of  battle,  but  fell  into  con- 
tempt and  comparative  desuetude  early  in  the 
Middle  Agea,  and  did  not  fmwge  from  that  ob- 
scuritv  till  the  decline  of  the  feudal  system. 
Steadily  increased  in  power  from  the  flrst  years 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  now  recog- 
nised as  the  principal  stragth  of  military  or- 
Snixations.  This  importance  results  from  the 
it  that  it  can  be  used  etwywheie,  ''in 
mountains  or  on  plains,  in  woody  or  open  coon- 
tries,  in  cities  or  in  flelds,  on  rivers,  or  at 
sea,  in  the  redoubt  or  in 


breach.''  It  is  the  self-sustaining  arm  in  the 
Arid  of  battle,  and  is  moreover  ma  axpeoalvt, 
man  for  maut  than  its  MTiHerisi.    Tim  tanmj 
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INFANT  SCHOOLS 

of  the  tL  S„  as  orj^anized  iind^r  acta  of  Con- 
gress, February  2,  lfH»l,  January  25,  1007,  and 
April  23 1  11*08,  etintainiHl  an  infantry  force  of 
thirty  rejTinieTits,  embracing  630  officers  and 
26,aiG  erilUtvd  men. 

In'fant  Schools^  term  originally  applied  to 
charitable  inrttiliitions  that  sprang  uj>  in  the 
early  part  of  the*  uineteenth  century,  simply  to 
relieve  the  mothers  of  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  care  of  tlioir  littli*  children  when  they 
were  away  at  day  labor.  Their  value  waa 
merely  that  they  kept  the  chiltlren  out  of  the 
streets  and  phyaicnlly  eoiufortiible.  They  got 
the  name  of  schools  becauae  among  the  devices 
for  keeping  the  children  quiet  by  circumvent- 
ing  their  spontaneous  activity,  they  were 
taught  to  march»  to  perform  ayme  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  to  sing  in  rhyme  or  intone  tiie 
multiplication  table»  the  iiametj  of  the  days  of 
the  wcijk,  of  the  monthn  «)f  the  year,  and  other 
things  of  that  kind.  Some  of  the  disciples  of 
Featalozzi^  and  ewpecially  WilderMpin,  endeav- 
ore*!  to  develop  something  educational  out  of 
these  charitable  institutions,  intro^Iucing  some 
object  teaching;  but  they  were  not  even  the 
germ  of  the  kindertjartcn^  because  they  wore 
not  founded  on  any  study  of  the  nature  of 
chHdhood* 

Infec'tious  Diseas'es^  in  modern  usage,  those 
diseases  which  result  from  the  invasion  and 
multiplication  of  disease-breeding  microlirgan- 
Isms,  such  as  bacteria,  fungi,  and  protoswa, 
and  therefore  distinguished  from  the  intoxica- 
tions caused  by  snake  poison,  putrid  focidd,  etc. 
By  a  contagious  disease  is  ordinarily  meant 
one  communicated  by  contact  with  a  diseased 
person,  but  the  line  between  contagious  and 
noncontagious  diseases  is  hard  to  draw.  The 
mode  of  egress  of  the  infections  principle  from 
the  body  is  the  factor  which  determines  the 
contagiousness  of  a  disease.  Diseases  in  which 
the  microorganisms  are  found  in  the  peeled-oif 
skin  flakes  are  easily  transmitted  to  persons 
near  the  patients,  while  such  as  typhoid  fever 
and  Asiatic  cholera,  in  which  the  organisms 
are  throwTi  off  from  the  intestines,  are  com- 
municated in  a  roundabout  way,  and  are  there- 
fore considered  aa  noncontagious.  Some  dis- 
eases, such  as  malaria  or  yellow  fever,  pass  in 
a  roundabout  way  from  patient  to  patient,  !>e- 
ing  communicated  by  the  bite  of  a  mosquito 
which  has  become  infected  through  previously 
nucking  the  blood  of  an  infected  human  being. 

The  ideutilTcation  of  the  particular  micro- 
organisms causing  various  diseases  is  proceed- 
ing stettdlly;  and  in  the  majority  of  diseases, 
fti  tuberculosis,  typhoid,  etc.,  the  cause  has 
lieen  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt.  The  micro- 
organisms in  infectious  diseases  may  gain  en- 
trance  to  the  system  through  the  month,  the 
air  passages,  the  skin^  the  geni to-urinary  tract, 
or  through  wounds.  After  entrance  into  the 
body  the  microrirganisms  multiply  and  rapidly 
produce  certain  poisons  called  toxins  or  poison- 
ous proteids,  which  occasion  the  Bym[itoms  of 
disease,  so  that  the  microorganiHms  do  not 
often  themselves  give  rise  to  the  disease  direct- 
ly. The  same  class  of  poisons  is  often  devel- 
oped in  decompoBlng  meat»  Hah,  cheesci  and 
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mtLy  give  rise  to  disease  manifeatAtiofM  eloMlj  | 
like    those    witnessed    in    infections.      During 
the   multiplication   of   microdrganianis    within 
the  system  there  are  produced,  tn  addition  la  i 
the  toxic  products,  certain  substa.nct*A  which  k»  { 
act  upon  the  system  that  it  i.s  enabled  to  witb* 
stand  the  present  attack,  ami  that  it  beoomei 
immune   from   subset) uent   seizures*      Thus  $m 
individual  once  having  typhoid   fever,   tTikbni 
fever,   or   smallpox,    rarely   acquirt*^    a   i^HeooA 
attack,  while  in  the  case  of  diphtheria  the  pe- 
riod of  immunity  is  brief,  and  second  iitUdci 
after    that   interval    are    not    infrequent.     Stt 
Contagion;  Ijlrm  Thkoby  of  Di^kask. 

In'fidel,  term  applied,  usually^  with  waam- 
thing  of  reproach,  (1)  to  disbelievem  in  tbe  ^ 
Christian  religion,  whether  atheists  or  deists; 
(2)  to  nonbelievers,  such  as  Mohainmeduis and 
heathens,  but  this  use  of  the  word  is  antiquat^ 
and  infrequent;  while  (3}  the  skeptic  or  doiiM* 
er,  as  a  nonbelieverf  is  also  to  some  fxtnl 
liable  to  the  reproach  of  infidelity;  and  ta 
popular  usage  the  term  free  thinker  ta  imoiiy- 
mous  with  infldeh  Mussulmana  a|»ply  lit  I 
term  to  Christians.     See  Agnosticism;  AXBt^ 

ISM. 

In'finites  and  Infinites'lmals,  in  matli 

ice.     An  infinite  quantity,  or  infinite,  as    ^^^ 
commonly  ca:lled   for  brevity,   is   an  auxilia^T 
quantity,    which    w^e    conceive    capable    of   in- 
creasing beyond  any  assignable  limit,  to  order 
to  discover  relations  thus  arising  between  other 
<]imntitie8;   while  an    infinitesimal    is  an 
iliary  quantity  which  we  suppose  capabli 
becoming   smaller   than   any   assignable 
tity,  in  order  that  we  may  thereby  deter 

the  relations  between  certain  other  quantil   

The  principles  by   which   this  is   done   depend 
on  the  doctrine  of  limits. 

Inflamma'^tion,  term  used  to  include  tte 
series  of  phenomena  which  make  theiuj 
apparent  wiienever  any  part  of  the  body 
tains  an  injury.  It  is  the  reaction  of  th«  1 
ganism  against  the  injury,  whether  that  to  jury 
is  a  cut  or  blow  or  an  invasion  of  bacteria. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  dt- 
struction  of  tissues  brought  about  in  some  wwj 
to  have  the  phenomena  of  infiammation 
cited.  If  a  part  of  the  skin  is  infiamed, 
changes  take  place  in  it.  The  part  inftami 
redder  than  the  surrounding  parts,  it  is  hot* 
ter,  it  is  swfdlen,  and  it  is  painfuL  Heat* 
redness  and  swelling,  and  pain  have  long  brm 
recognized  as  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  ta- 
fiammation.  The  redness  of  the  infiame«l  (»«rt 
is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  dilatation  of 
the  veHsels,  which  become  gorged  with  bhiod. 
If  the  inflammation  is  only  slight,  prrssur<r  <m 
the  part  may  press  out  the  hlooti  fr*jm  tH<^ 
dilated  vessels,  and  for  a  moment,  when  thi^ 
pressure  is  removed,  the  part  will  have  ib« 
normal  color.  The  blood  current  in  the  in- 
flamed area  becomea  slower  and  the  white 
blood  cellM  range  themselves  round  tbi*  ves^l 
walls  preparatory  to  passing  through  the  wall 
and  massing  themselves  as  a  protective  b«irfirr 
between  the  injured  or  invaded  part  and  tlia 
healthy  aurrounding  tissue.     II  the  orgaaiam 
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in  Atron^  enough  this  wall  of  whit^  c«lh  or 
l<'Ui*<K*yt4>H  will  cloMR  in  round  the  wound  or 
group  «»f  invading  gtrniM  and  a  local  abacess 
will  n>!4ult.  If  the  organiHrn  is  weak  in  vital- 
ity the  white  cells  may  be  overpowered,  and 
the  inflection  break  through  and  be  carried  to 
all  parts  of  the  body,  causing  "blood  poison- 
ing.'* If  the  inflammation  has  gone  on  to  the 
point  whore  the  red  corpuscles,  aa  well  aa  the 
white,  leave  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  are 
found  in  the  tissue,  these  cannot  be  pressed 
out,  and  the  redness  will  remain  in  spite  of 
pre^isure. 

The  part  is  hotter  than  the  surrounding 
partH.  rhore  is  not  only  the  subjective  sensa- 
tion of  heat  in  the  inflamed  part,  but  it  feels 
hotter  to  the  hand  than  the  surrounding  parts, 
and  is  actually  hotter  than  a  neighboring  por- 
tion of  the  skin.  The  increased  beat  is  due 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  and  the  fact 
that  time  is  not  allowed  by  the  rapidly  circu- 
lating blood  for  the  escape  of  the  heat  which 
has  bwn  brought  from  the  heat-producing  cen- 
ters. The  swelling  of  the  part  is  due  to  the 
escape  into  the  tissue  of  the  fluid  and  corpus- 
cular elements  of  the  blood.  The  pain  which 
is  felt,  nut  only  on  pressure,  but  without  pres- 
sure as  well,  is  due  to  the  swollen  tissues  press- 
ing upon  the  nerves.  The  part  can  now,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  restored  to  its  nor- 
mal c<m(lition. 

AlmoMt  all  inflammations,  if  they  are  sufR- 
cientty  extensive,  are  accompanied  by  an  ele- 
vation of  the  general  body  temperature:  there 
is  the  production  of  fever.  This  inflammatorr 
fever  in  s<ime  ca(Uh«  may  reach  quite  a  high 
point,  fnmi  4^  to  7**  above  the  normal  tem- 
perature of  the  body.  The  fever  is  due  to  the 
alworption  by  the  blood  of  some  of  the  products 
of  intlaniniiition.  and  also  to  the  increased  ac- 
tivity of  the  vital  functions  in  their  reaction 
agnin^t  the  injury.  Intlaiiimation  occurs  in 
nioMt  (liH4MiH4>H.  Wa  locstion  lN>ing  designated  by 
the  name  of  the  part  affected  followed  by  the 
termination — itin;  thus  peritonitis  is  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritoneum,  meningitis  of  the 
meninges  or  brain  c(»verings,  nephritis  of  the 
kiilnevH.  a|>|M*ndicitis  of  the  vermiform  appen- 
dix, etf. 

Inflores'cence,  term  which  botanists  use  to 
deni^nute  tht>  arrangement  of  flowers  on  a 
plant.  FlowtTH  and  branches  are  evolved  from 
butU.  ThoMt'  two  kinds  of  buds  agree  in  the 
|M»Mition!t  which  they  occupy;  consequently, 
llow(>r  Imdn.  like  leaf  budH,  may  terminate  the 
Hti'Mi  or  hranclieH  or  may  rii«e  fnim  the  axils 
of  lottveK.  The  f<»rmer  are  called  terminal,  the 
latl«T  axiUary.  When  one  flower  only  occu- 
pir<4  the  snmiiiit  of  the  Mtem,  it  is  trrminal  and 
mthtani;  when  only  one  (M*ours  in  the  axil  of 
a  leaf,  it  U  axillary  and  nolitary.  If  several 
(lowtTH  are  dcvrlopinl  near  each  other  on  a 
Ht«*in  or  hD'TU'h.  ho  an  to  form  a  cluster,  the 
eoiitigUMUM  leaves  are  generally  unlike  ordinary 
foliage,  and  are  known  as  bractn.  The  stalk 
which  MUp|)ortH  a  Mower  or  a  flower  cluster  is 
itn  pritunvh',  and  the  Htalk  of  each  flower  of 
n  eiuHter.  itn  ;>»«/irv/.  \Vlu»n  flowers  have  no 
Hup|K)rting  HtalkM,  they  are  t€ttt/e.    The  otfU 
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of  inflort9eenee  Is  the  name  given  to  that  part 
of  the  stalk  on  which  the  flowers  of  a  cluster 
are  arranged.  When  it  bears  sessile  flowers,  it 
is  called  the  rkaehiMi  when  it  is  very  much 
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shortened  and  thickened,  the  rtceptm6U.  All 
forms  of  infloreaeenoe  are  referred  to  two  fmm^ 
or  to  a  combination  of  the  two.  These  planta 
are  known  under  tlie  following  aamea:    (1) 


^^4^  f^_ 


Pro.  S.--DBFiitrrB  Inflobbscbmcss. 
OH.  Cymss.   /.  Hsilsoideyas.  /.  Soaqilald 


indefiniit^  indeterminate^  or  cenfripefal;  (S) 
definite,  determinate,  or  eentrifugdii  {%) 
mixed,  in  which  the  main  axis  derelopa  In  ona 
way  and  the  separate  flower  dustera  in  tlia 
otlfer. 

lBfltttB'fa»  infections,  epidemic,  fabrlk  dla* 
ease,  characterised  by  a  variable  degree  of  eoB- 
stitutional  disturbance,  especially  nenroua  da- 
pression,  and  having  a  local  expresaion  in 
irritation  and  catarrhal  Inflammation  of  tha 
air  passages  and  their  appenda|sea.  In  Fraaea 
it  is  termed  la  grippe.  Indicating  the  suddaB, 
precipitate  onset  of  the  epldenle  and  of  tba 
individual  attack.  It  is  also  termed  epidemle 
catarrh,  epidemic  bronchitis,  and  epidmie  ea^ 
tarrhal  fever.  It  Is  described  aa  flrat  prevail- 
ing in  Europe  in  the  tenth  century,  and  lalar 
in  the  years  1311,  1387,  and  1403;  but  ita  ear> 
tain  and  undoubted  record,  bejrins  with  tha 
epidemic  of  1610,  and  in  this  epidemic  the  dla- 
ease  for  the  flrst  time  appeared  in  the  BriUah 
islands.  Influensa  is  not  conflned  to  man,  but 
often  extends  ita  epidemic  inflneneea  to  tlia 
domesticated  animals,  especially  the  horae*  aad 
is  known  as  pinkeye,  "  f ^  epijioStie,"  In  K«f- 
land  the  epidemics  of  1788,  1732,  1733,  17S7» 
1743,  1803,  1831.  1837,  1847-48,  amd  18W-M» 
were  aeeompaaied  by  epiaoOCica  among  tom% 
horaea»  aad  dofi.     Tha  paatilawlial  apiaaSiia 
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extending  throughout  the  U.  S.,  1872-73,  at- 
tacking in  New  York  16,000  horses,  was  an 
outbreak  of  InflUL^n^a,  prevailmg  with  less  se- 
verity  ajiiuiig  men. 

A  baeillua  (PfeifTer's  biieillus)  has  been 
described  aa  producing  the  disease.  There  is 
alst)  a  milder  form  of  (frippr,  known  an  catar- 
rhal fever-  InHuen/a  has  iu>  pathology  indica- 
tive of  its  specific  nature.  The  mujority  of 
cases  are  nii!d  and  require  no  treatment  be- 
yond care.  More  marked  cases  may  require  a 
preliminary  purgative^  a  low  diet,  the  avoid- 
ance of  exposure  to  cold  and  sudden  changes 
of  teniperaturCt  resort  to  hot  draughts,  a«  of 
lemonade,  to  stimulating  foot  baths,  to  the 
use  of  Dover's  powder,  apiritus  Minderert,  or 
other  remedies  to  secure  free  perspiration,  and 
the  rehef  of  bronchial  congeution  by  inhalation 
of  steam,  by  ammonia,  or  by  stimnlating  ex- 
pectorants.  The  direct  mortality  from  grippe 
is  low,  which  is  fortunate,  as  the  dineaMe  will 
oftini  attack  forty  per  eeni  of  the  populatit)n, 
But  it^  debilitating  eflfecta  are  far  reaching, 
and'Hiay  lead  to  pneumonia,  appendicitis,  heart 
c<*mplications,  and  nervous  depression  result- 
ing even  in  dementia. 

Informa'tion,  in  law,  a  written  charge  or 
accusation  against  an  alleged  olfeiuler,  stating 
some  violation  of  law,  made  before  a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  to  try  the  same.  This 
process  has  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  writ 
of  quo  irafranto.  It  is  filed  by  an  attorney 
of  the  state  or  U.  S.,  or  other  competent  law 
oflicer,  at  his  own  discretion.  In  forma  tiona 
are  sonietinieft  filed  for  public  purposes;  but 
oftener^  in  the  U.  8.,  by  some  private  prose- 
cutor, to  ascertain  his  rights  or  obtain  re- 
dress.  Although  criminal  in  form,  they  are  in 
their  nature  civil  prt>ceedings.  When  they  are 
moved  by  a  private  person  for  his  own  pur- 
poses,  he  is  called  the  relator.  The  general  pur- 
pose of  informations  is  to  inquire  into  alleged 
usurpations  of,  or  intrusion  into,  or  unlawful 
cluim  or  exercise  of  oflicial  or  corporate  powers 
or  franchises.  In  many  of  the  LI.  8,  an  infor- 
mation is  now  substituted  for  an  indictment, 
and  the  rules  governing  indictments  are  there 
applicable. 

loform'er,  in  law,  a  person  who  brings  suit 
or  prefers  an  accusation  against  another  for  the 
violation  of  some  penal  statute.  It  is  some- 
limes  pnivided  in  astatuteof  this  kind  thatllie 
wbtde  or  a  certain  portion  of  the  penalty  recov- 
t-red  froni  the  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of 
violating  its  provisions  shall  be  given  to  any- 
one who  will  sue  for  the  same,  or  who  will 
give  information  of  the  offense  to  the  proper 
prosecuting  officer.  The  party  by  whom  the 
pn>ceeding  may  be  instigated  is  sometimes 
ternietl  nc*t  merely  *'  infonuer/'  but  *'  common 
informer,"  bt*eause  he  may  be  any  member  of 
the  community.  The  object  of  such  legislation 
is  to  elicit  the  active  efforta  of  the  people  gen- 
erally in  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
wrongdoers  by  the  prospect  of  a  reward,  and 
the  person  who  furnished  the  information 
which  ted  to  the  beginning  of  the  prosecution 
is  entitled  to  the  share  in  the  penalty  recov- 
ered ♦  and  not  one  who  afterwards  furnishes  in- 
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ceedings  so  instigated. 

Infuso'rlA  (so  called  because  flr^t  found  and 
studied  in  infusions  of  hay.  pepper,  etcK  t«nn 
sometimes   hn^sely  used   to    include   all   mriiTitr 
organisms  occurring  in  infusions.  ^■ 
ter,    etc,    but    when    properly    rt - 
given  to  a  class  of  animals  consi 
ci^il    (Protozoa)   characterized   by   ;i 
and  definite   body  form,    in    which 
gions  are  set  aside  for  the  pf^rformance  of  iktf- 
nite  functions.     Thua  there  i»  usually  m  dx^dj 
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area  for  the  taking  of  food,  a  contractile  v»eil* 
ole  for  the  excretion  of  waste,  definite  orgaai 
of  locomotion,  and  in  some  cases  a  diJfenmtii-    ■ 
tion  of  muscular  portions.     All   the   Infusoria    I 
are  microscopic;   they  occur  in   both   salt  and    " 
fresh  water,   wliile   several  occur  as   {smrmtitet 
in  other  animals,  sometimes  as  conoomitants  if 
not  actual  producers  of  disease.     Heproduction 
occurs  by  division,  by  budding,  and  by  a  pecul- 
iar process  known  as  apore  format iool  previooi 
to   which   the   animal    retracta   all   protruding 
portions  of  its  body,  and  incloaea  iLs«*|f  in  « 
protective  case  or  cyst.     Three  subclaas«*s  urv 
recognized,  Fta<}vllaiat  Ciliala,  and  Sueloria, 

Infusor'ial  Earth,  geologic  fomuitJnn  c^m- 
pom'd  of  the  remains  of  diai<inis.      1  utv 

bodies  occur  in  many  formations,  m  air 

certain  local  strata  of  Tertiary  age  coita^Mtaeii 
entirely  of  them.  Consisting  of  sharp,  aa^- 
lar,  siliceous  grains  of  microscopic  *i«e,  tbev 
constitute  a  valuable  abrasive  material,  and 
are  extensively  used  for  scouring  and  fio1it»hiii^« 
and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  dynamite,  etc. 
In  the  IT,  S.  there  are  important  deposiU  is 
Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Connr«*ttcut, 
New  Hampshire,  Nevada,  California,  and  Ot^ 
gon. 

Ingelow  (In'j6-15)»  Jean,  1820-97:  English 
pt>et;  b.  Boston,  England;  led  a  quiet,  unevenC- 
ful  life  till  18US,  when  the  public:-*  --^  •  her 
**  Poems"  secured  her  immediate  r*  i  ^ 

a  poet  of  high  rank,     llei   ^lUbseijUL  i._   ^ ,;oi' 
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lions  includi*  **  Tales  of  Orriii,'*  *'8tudiM  for 
Storien/'  **  Poor  Matt/'  "  Stories  Told  to  a 
Child,"  **  A  Story  of  Doom,  and  other  Poems,'' 
"A  Sister's  Bye-Hours,"  " Mopsa  the  Fairy," 
'*  The  Monitions  of  the  Unseen,  and  Poems  of 
Love  and  (Childhood,"  "Off  the  SkeUigs," 
"  Fated  To  Be  Free,"  "  Don  John,"  and  "  Sarah 
de  Benenger." 

Ingemann  (Ing'S-mAn),  Bemhafd  Stferis, 
17Hi)-lK62;  Danish  author;  b.  Falster;  most 
celebrated  works  are  his  epics  "  Waldemar  de 
Store "  and  **  Holger  Danzke,"  his  national 
anthem  **  Danebrog,"  and  his  sacred  songs; 
alm>  published  novels  and  tales,  dramatic 
|MM*mH,  ballads,  songs,  and  fables. 

Ingenhouss  (Ing'g^n-hows),  Johannes,  1730- 
(M);  Dutch  physician;  b.  Breda;  1768,  inocu- 
lated in  Vienna  the  children  of  the  imperial 
family,  and  was  made  aulic  councilor  and  im- 
|N>rial  physician;  after  1770  practiced  in 
Kii^land,  and  contributed  to  the  **  Philoaoph- 
inil  Transactions."  To  him  are  ascribed  the 
tir.Ht  tiKMlifal  um*  of  carb(»nic  acid,  the  Inven- 
tion of  the  plate  elfK*trical  machine,  and  the 
dJHcovi'ry  that  plants  when  ex|K>sed  to  light 
exhale  oxyffcn. 

IngersoU  (Ing'g^r-sol).  Robert  Green,  1833- 
IM);  American  lawyer  and  author;  b.  Dresden, 
N.  Y. :  lM*^an  practice  of  law  in  Illinois,  1854; 
defeat«Hi  as  DeuKKTatic  candidate  for  Congress, 
ISiM);  liecame  colonel  Kleventh  Illinois  Cavalrv, 
1S(>2:  attorneyg«*ncral  of  Illinois,  1806;  in 
National  Republican  Convention,  1870,  made 
notalile  siMH'ch  nominating  James  G.  Blaine 
for  Tresident  of  the  I*.  S.,  calling  him  '*  the 
plumed  knight";  declined  mission  to  Germany, 
1K77:  practicetl  law  in  New  York  from  1882 
till  his  death;  widely  known  as  an  orator 
of  ^reat  elo(]uenc(*;  prominent  also  as  an 
atheiMt;  numerous  publications  include  **  The 
(hmIh.  ami  Other  IxH^tures,"  **  OhosU,"  "Some 
MiHtakes  of  Mom^.'*  **  What  Shall  I  Do  To  Be 

Savni? riie   Lil)ertv  of  Man,  Woman,  and 

(111  Id,'*  "  l*roH4»  INH^ms."^*  "  A  Vision  of  War,"  a 
funeral  addrens  over  his  brother  Kben's  grave, 
al'*o  one  over  a  child's  grave. 

Ing'ham,  Benjamin,   1712-72;   American  re- 

li^MoU'4  leader;  b.  O^nett.  Kngland ;  becante 
a«MM-iat(Ml  with  John  and  Charlw  Wesley,  the 
founder;*  of  MetlKMlism;  was  ordained  and  ac- 
eiMiipaniiHl  John  W»»Hley  to  (tcorgia,  M^H,  re- 
iiiaiiiin>;  tuo  years  in  America,  n'tuming  with 
Wesley,  and  ae<'oin|mnying  him  in  hi!«  visit  to 
tilt'  Moravians  in  (iernmny;  found(*d  in  York- 
shire 'ieveral  con^^rt'pitions  of  what  might  be 
called  Moravian  Methodints,  othcrwi«»  •*  Ing- 
hannte**."  and  in  a  few  years  there  were  in 
Kn^land  eij;hty  four  of  these  societies;  removed 
to  AlM>rford  ami  evanpdiJU'd  the  whole  sur- 
rounding; region.  iN'in^  elected  a  bishop  or  gen- 
*  nil  </r»T«f  IT  by  the  church  ho  had  founded, 
wliieh  was  lon^  in  fellowship  with  Meth<¥iism, 
hut.  17M>  and  the  Huc*c«H>ding  years,  three 
fourths  of  the  MtN-ieties.  and  Hnally  Ingham 
liiniH(>lf.  went  over  to  the  Sandentanians. 

Ing'oldsby,  Thomas.    See  Babuam,  Richabd 

Hakkim. 


lagrahnm  (Ing'gri-im),  Duncan  Hathaniel, 
1802-91;  U.  8.  naval  officer;  b.  Charleston, 
S.  C;  entered  the  navy,  1812;  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  1856,  and  rendered  himself  famous 
in  the  Martin  Koesta  affair  at  Smyrna,  1863; 
for  his  conduct  in  this  matter  was  voted  thanks 
and  a  inedal  by  Congress ;  chief  of  the  Ordnanoe 
Bureau  of  the  Navy  Department,  1866-410;  re- 
signed his  commission  in  the  U.  8.  navy  and 
took  service  under  the  Confederate  states,  ris- 
ing to  the  rank  of  commodore. 

Ingree  (iAffr),  Jean  Dcodnitve  Aignete^ 
1780-1807;  French  painter;  b.  Montauban; 
studied  under  David  and  In  Italy;  was  lor 
some  years  director  of  the  French  Aeaden^  In 
Rome;  1802,  was  made  a  Senator;  was  the 
chief  of  the  modem  elassie  sdiod.  His  numer- 
ous works,  comprising  merallr  serious  hia- 
torical  and  elasslcal  subieeta,  iDled  an  entire 
compartment  In  the  eihibitlon  of  18(i5.  Hie 
*'  Apotheosis  of  Homer  **  Is  on  a  oellinff  In  the 
liouvre,  and  his  '^Apotheosis  of  Napoleon  I,** 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  %Otel  de  Ville. 

In'gniln%  trihe  In  the  Russian  gorenunent 
of  St  Petersburg,  belonging  to  the  Tdiudie 
branch  of  the  Finns,  now  reduced  to  about 
15,000,  in  small  and  wretched  villages.  They 
derive  their  name  from  the  river  Inger,  or 
lEhora.  The  strip  of  land  between  the  Neva, 
the  Uke  of  Ladoga,  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the 
Narva,  and  the  ffovemmenta  of  Pskov  and  Nov- 
gorod was  called  Ingermannland,  or  Ingria,  bgr 
the  Swedes.  It  has  formed  since  1783  the  bulk 
of  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg. 


Inher^Hnnce  Tas^  a  tax 
Inherited  by  lineal  or  collateral  heirs.  Tazea 
on  legacies  and  successions  belong  to  the  saint 
general  class  of  taxation,  and  are  commonlj 
treated  with  them.  Such  taxes  are  now  in 
force  in  nearlv  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
in  many  of  the  states  of  the  U.  S.,  and  con- 
stitute a  certain  and  economical  source  of  rev- 
enue. Laws  relating  to  taxes  on  inheritances 
and  legacies  are  found  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  origin  of  the  collateral 
inheritance  or  succession  tax  of  Europe  and 
the  U.  8.  is  traceable  to  the  Roman  dril  law. 
Under  the  reign  of  Augustus  a  tax  of  Ave  per 
cent  was  placed  for  the  support  of  the  Roman 
army  on  all  legacies  or  Intieritanoes  of  a  cer- 
tain value;  but  the  tax  was  not  exacted  from 
the  nearest  relatives  on  the  father's  side.  In 
England  a  duty  of  five  shillings  was  Imposed, 
1804,  on  all  probates  of  wills  and  letters  of 
administration,  and  this  was  Increased  to  ten 
shillings,  1008.  This  tax,  however,  was  rather 
analogou*  to  the  present  stamp  duties,  and  the 
first  inheritance  or  legacy  tax  proper  was  one 
on  legacies  of  personal  property,  imposed  1780. 
Such  taxes  exist  in  most  of  the  states  of  mod- 
em Europe,  Including  Germany,  Austria. 
France,  Switaerland,  Holland,  Russia,  Italy* 
Spain,  Greece,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and  are 
also  Imposed  in  Canada  and  the  Australian 
colonies  of  England,  and  exist  In  some  of  the 
sUtes  of  S.  America  and  Central  America,  In- 
eluding  Chile  and  Guatemala. 

In  the  U.   8.   legacy   and  succeaelon 


were  Impoeed  on  real  and  personal  propertv  bgr 
various  acts  of  Congress  during  the  dril  War, 
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but  tlie^e  laws,  with  their  iimendmenta,  were 
repealed  by  the  act  of  1870.  The  first  state 
of  the  V.  H.  to  prt88  an  iDlieritniice  tax  waa 
Pennsvlviitiia,  which,  1B20,  enat't<>d  a  BtAtutt^ 
imposing  a  tax  on  collateral  inberitanees*  This 
act  was  ramlitietl  and  nddc^l  to  from  tinir  to 
time  by  amendnit'iitH  until,  IH87,  the  entire 
subject  was  codilietl  in  a  new  act,  which  ia 
substantially  a  reeuactniMit  in  a  eyBtematixed 
form  of  the  previously  exijitin^  laws.  The  ma- 
jority of  states  now  impose  the  tax,  variously 
regulated*  In  Louiaiana  a  legacy  tax  was  im* 
posted,  1828,  but  was  repealetl,  1877;  in  ^lary- 
land  anch  taxeii  have  exiated  since  1H(U;  in 
Vir^nia  since  lfi44;  in  N.  Carolina  wince  1846 
(apparently  repealed,  188*'l)  ;  in  Delaware  since 
18Ui»;  in  fonnecticut  since  mm-,  in  \V.  Vir- 
ginia since  1887;  in  New*  York  since  1885;  in 
Maine  since  lBft3;  in  Massachusetts  wince 
IHtH  ;  in  New  Jersey  since  1892;  in  Ohio  since 
18R3;  in  California  since  1893;  in  Tenne-ssec 
since  1891,  and  in  Illinois  since  18(15.  In 
Canada  succession  and  inheritance  taxes  and 
duties  were  introduced  in  the  provinces  of  Quc- 
bcH",  1B92;  Ontario,  1892;  Nova  Scotia,  1892; 
Manitoba,  1802,  and  British  Columbia,  18D4, 
See  Taxation, 

In hos'pi table  Sea,  n&me  once  applied  to  the 
Black  Sea.  because  of  the  manner*!  of  its  coast 
inhabitants. 

Itti'tiative  and  Referen'dunL     See  Refeben^ 

D17M. 

Injunc'tioDi  in  law,  a  prohibitory  writ. 
Courts  of  ctjuity  grant  relief  by  injunction  in 
those  ca-ws  in  which,  but  for  their  interposi- 
tion, an  etjui table  right  would  Tl>e  infringed.  An 
injunction  is  a  writ  eoramanding  an  act  which 
the  court  regards  nii  essential  to  juaticej  or 
restraining  an  act  which  it  esteems  eontrarj' 
to  etjuity  and  good  conscience.  Relief  is  thus 
afforded'  to  rightH  wholly  e<|uitablc,  or,  under 
the  peculiar  circuni^itances,  incapable  of  en- 
forcements in  the  courts  of  law*  This  hap- 
pens, for  example,  where  trustees  are  enjoined 
from  using  their  legal  title  to  oust  those 
equitably  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  es- 
tate, and  wliere  a  mortgagor  in  possession,  who 
IN  not  punishable  in  the  courts  of  law  for  com- 
mitting waste,  is  yet  restrained  in  wiuity  from 
doing  so,  A  second  class  of  eases  includes 
those  involving  an  equitable  element,  but  the 
matter  of  wliich  is  otherwise  eognizable  at  law. 
Thus,  when  fraud,  aeeidentj  or  mistake  has 
given  one  party  an  unfair  advantage  over  his 
op^Kjnent,  an  ei^uity  arises  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  will  be  protected  by  injunction.  In- 
junctions may  lie  tetaporary,  when  they  are 
grante<l  for  a  limited  time  pending  the  suit, 
or  permanent,  when  the  plaintilT  has  estjihlislied 
his  right  to  such  relief  u[K>n  the  hearing  of  the 
cause.  Diftobedienee  of  an  injunction  is  a  con- 
tempt of  court,  punishable  us  siieb, 

tnk|  preparation  for  making  colored  lettern 
in  writing  or  printing.  The  ink  of  the  ancients 
Appears  to  have  been  similar  to  the  solid  Chi- 
nef»e  or  India  ink — a  combination  of  three  parts 
of  lamphlack  with  one  of  glue  or  gum.  The 
re<]uisites  of  a  goo<l  writing  ink  are  prma- 
nenoe,  close  adherence   to   the   paper,   a  good 


color,  no  tendency  to  mold^  and  a  proper  con- 
sistency. A  combination  of  nutgHU**  wiUi  »ttl* 
phate  of  iron  was  long  the  only  suitable  black 
solution  known.  The  galls  contain  four  vej;- 
etable  sub^tanccJi,  viz.,  gallic  and  tannic  ^/cid», 
mucilage,  and  extractive  matter.  The  mon* 
nearly  ink  approaches  the  composition  of  a 
gallate  of  iron,  t!ie  more  permanent  it  is.  Tlie 
reel  pes  for  this  chiss  of  ink  alone  are  numer- 
ous. One  for  a  fine  black  ink  is:  Aleppo  galls, 
12  lbs.;  sulphate  of  iron,  4  lbs.;  ^mh  arable, 
Z\  lbs.;  water,  18  gals.;  the  bruised  galls  to 
l»e  exhausted  by  three  successive  boilings,  each 
time  with  a  reduced  quantity  of  wat^r;  t*te 
decoction  is  atraim^l,  and  whife  warm  the  solu- 
tion of  gum  and  copperas,  also  warm,  is  to  he 
added,  and  the  mixture  is  left  for  A<*\'er*l  we<4yi 
to  deposit  its  sediment.  A  few  drops  of  cre- 
osote added  will  prevent  moUline^ss. 

Copying  inks,  which  arc  intended  to  give  an 
impression  of  the  writing  made  with  them  to  a 
second  or  a  third  sheet  moistened  and  prcs*r»i 
on  the  original,  are  the  ferro-gallic  inks  wiih 
a  larger  proportion  of  gum  than  they  nnually 
contain,  and  a  portion  besides  of  augar.  R«i 
ink  may  be  made  by  bailing  2  oz.  of  Braxil 
wood,  A  oz,  alum,  and  the  same  of  crystAls  of 
tartiir,  in  10  oz,  of  pure  water,  till  the  water 
is  reduced  one  half;  in  the  strained  liquor  J 
oz.  of  gum  arable  is  to  be  dissolved*  and  a 
tincture  added  made  by  digesting  1|  drama  of 
cochineal  in  l\  oz.  of  alcohol.  Sympathetic 
inks  are  preparations  which  when  uz^ed  for 
writing  leave  no  visible,  or  at  least  only  color- 
less, marks  on  the  paper.  These  are  nftorwardi 
brought  out  in  colors  by  exposure  to  heat  or 
to  moisture,  or  by  application  of  other  aub- 
stances.  The  materials  of  the  common  ferro- 
galiic  inks  may  he  used  separately  for  a  sj'in* 
pathetic  ink,  the  writing  being  done  with  the 
sulphate  of  iron  solution  and  w^ashed  over  with 
that  of  the  galls,  as  the  writing  of  some  old 
manuscripts  is  now  occasionally  restore*!,  A 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  uwe*!  for 
writing  is  invisible  until  the  paper  is  heated, 
when  the  letters  are  seen  of  a  beautiful  yellow, 
disappearing  with  the  heat  that  developed  Uirni, 
The  salts  of  cobalt,  as  the  acetate,  sulphate, 
nitrate,  and  chtoride,  posseaa  a  similar  prop' 
erty,  the  letters  appearing  blue.  The  additioii 
of  a  salt  of  nickel  renders  them  grreen. 

Printing  ink  is  a  preparation  very  di<Termt 
from  any  of  the  inks  used  for  other  purpo«>e<i. 
It  should  lie  of  a  soft  adhesi^'c  character,  read- 
ily attaching  itself  to  tlie  surface  of  the  typea, 
and  as  easily  transferred  to  the  paper  pressed 
upon  them,  conveying  in  a  clear  tint  the  exact 
stamp.  Its  ingredients  must  not  be  of  n  cor- 
rosive nature  to  injure  the  rollers  employed  io 
spreading  it.  The  usual  materials  employwl  in 
its  manufacture  an*  linseed  oil,  rosin,  ami  col- 
oring matters.  For  the  best  inks  the  lin«ieeii 
oil  is  selected  of  the  purest  quality,  and  thi* 
is  clarified  by  digesting  it  for  some  houra  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  at  a  temperature  of  212*. 
and  then  washing  it  with  hot  water;  it  will 
then  dry  much  more  quickly.  The  oil  la  th<«i 
boiled.  For  letterpresa  printing,  aoup  ahouUl 
Ih'  add<Hl  to  the  materials  to  enable  the  ink  to 
be  taken  up  clearly  from  the  typi*B  without 
smearing.     Lampblack   ia   almost   alwaya   em- 
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ployed  aM  the  Ci)loring  matter.  Other  carbo- 
nmcvous  blackii  reduced  to  impalpable  Dowder 
arc  Hometimefl  employed.  For  colored  inks 
vurioiM  pi^niH'nta  are  introduced  instead. 

Inkerman',  small  Tartar  village  in  tKe 
Criinoa,  near  the  K.  extremity  of  the  harbor 
of  Si'bastopol ;  iH  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient city,  supposed  to  be  the  CtenoM  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  at  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  hill, 
which  rises  several  hundred  feet  above  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tchemaya  River,  and  is  covered  with 
remains  of  walls  and  towers,  while  in  the  sides 
are  numerous  caves  hewn  in  the  solid  rock, 
with  traceM  of  altars,  chapels,  and  paintinm. 
The  heifirhtH  of  Inkerman  opposite  to  this  hill, 
across  the  valley  of  the  Tctiemaya,  are  memo- 
rable as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  desperate 
battles  of  mcKlern  times  (November  6,  1854), 
in  which  14,000  allied  British  and  French 
troops  (chiefly  the  former)  held  their  ground 
for  many  hours  against  60,000  Russians,  ulti- 
mately driving;  them  from  the  Held  with  great 
loMM.  The  acti<m  began  early  in  the  morning 
by  the  RuMHiuns  attemptinff  to  carry  the  allied 
posit ionn  by  anHault.  Ttie  fifth  volume  of  King- 
lake's  graphic  "  HiBtory  of  the  Crimean  War  " 
is  entirely  occupiini  with  the  battle  of  Inker- 
man,  which  is  commonly  known  as  *'The  8ol- 
dierH'  liattle." 

Inlay'ing,  ornamentation  of  surfaces  of 
wood,  metal,  shell,  Htone,  etc.,  by  the  insertion 
of  piiMVrt  of  a  different  color,  generally  made 
level  with  the  general  surface,  but  sometimes 
in  Hli>;ht  n>Iief.  Marqueterie,  damaskeening, 
mosaic  work,  et**.,  are  forms  of  this  art.  Ruh- 
sia,  Italy,  and  India  are  the  moMt  important 
seats  of  the  inlayer*s  art.  A  kind  of  minute 
and  elalM)rate  work  inlaid  in  geometrical  pat- 
tcrnn  (HI  w(mh1.  and  calhnl  Bombay  work,  comes 
from  India.     See  Mosaic. 

In'man,  Henry,  1801^0;  American  painter; 
b.  I'tini,  N.  Y.;  U't*i  works  are  portraits,  and 
include  thoM*  of  Hi*«hopH  Mcllvaine  and  White, 
Dr.  llawkH.  William  Wirt,  Nicholas  Biddle, 
Horace  Binnev,  Audub(m,  Chief  .luntice  Nelson, 
]>!»  Witt  Clinton,  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  Will- 
iam H.  Seward;  other  subjects  are  **  Birnam 
\\\HH\r  **  Uvdal  Water."  **  Lake  of  the  Dismal 
Swamp/*  ***Trout  Fishing,"  ''The  Newsboy," 
'*  Hip  Van  Winkle  Awaking."  and  "  Scene  from 
the  Hride  of  I-ammernux>r." 

Inn  (anc.  (Kntts),  river  of  Europe,  one  of 
the  principal  trilmUiri«>s  of  the  Danube;  rittes 
in  (;ris(>n'<,  Switzerland.  W.  of  Mt,  Bemina, 
at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7,000  ft,  tlows 
t)in»u^h  the  iN^aiitiful  Knpuline  valley  and  the 
I  pp.  r  aiul  l^>\\er  Inn  valleys  in  Tyrol,  then 
N.  and  K.  for  alMUit  IM)  ni.*  through  liavaria, 
then  N.  from  Hraunau.  forming  the  Umndary 
lN>t\\i<ii  llaxaria  and  Austria,  and  jttins  the 
l>:iiiiihe  at  TaHsau.  after  an  entire  tnmrse  of 
.'U.'»  III.  It  in  nuvipittnl  by  HteamlNSitH  from 
liiiiHpruck.  ItH  larjjest  trilmtar>-  in  the  Sal- 
»ic)i.  a  No  naviir.ibit*. 

In'ness,  George,  1836  94;  American  land- 
s<'a|K'  painter:  b.  Newlmrjj,  N.  V.;  was  almost 
wholly  Helf  taii^Oit ;  livM  in  Italy,  chiefly  in 
Knme'  and   Florence  for  some  time;  later  near 


Beaton,  and  in  New  York,  but  apent  the  veara 
1871-76  in  Italy.  His  ""Ameriean  SuuMt" 
was  exhibited  as  a  repieaentaUve  work  of 
American  art  at  the  Parts  Exposition  of  1807. 
Other  works  include  "  A  Vision  of  Faith,**  **  A 
Passing  Storm,"  ''Ught  Triumphant,**  ''View 
near  Rome,**  *'  Italian  Landscape,**  *'  Under  the 
Green  Wood,**  «<  Durham  Meadowa,**  ''Dela- 
ware  Water  Gap.**  He  ranks  as  one  of  the 
great  American  landacape  paintera. 

Inn^kneper,  in  law,  one  who  eondneta  his 
house  as  a  place  of  entertainment  for  all  who 
choose  to  Tisit  it  aa  transient  guests.  Inn, 
hotel,  and  tavern  are  generally  treated  bgr  the 
courts  aa  ^monymous,  unices  a  statute  gives 
to  one  of  them  a  peculiar  algnlflcatlon.  An 
Innkeeper  Is  liable  aa  an  insurer  of  tlw  prop- 
erty of  his  guests  within  his  eharn  aipUnst 
everything  but  the  act  of  Qod  or  the  pnblie 
enemy,  or  the  negligence  or  fraud  of  the  owner 
of  the  propertj.  No  esneelal  delivery  of  the 
goods  to  tne  Innkeeper  u  neosisary  to  ehaigs 
him,  If  they  are  in  his  custody  In  the  usual 
manner;  but  he  may  protect  himself  bgr  re- 
quiring reasonable  precautions  from  the  govt, 
as  that  he  shall  deposit  money  or  jewelry  In 
a  particular  place  for  safe-keeping.  It  Is  neU 
that  he  cannot  refuse  to  receive  a  guert  with- 
out good  cause.  An  innkeeper  Is  not  only  llabia 
like  any  other  nerson  fbr  loss  or  Injury  caused 
bv  his  own  default  or  nogllgenee,  but  also  lor 
the  loss  of  or  injury  to  property  of  a  ynsst, 
without  the  Innkeeper's  own  default  of  aay 
kind.  As  sgalnst  these  liabilities,  he  has  a 
Urn  on  the  goods  of  his  gueit  for  chaifts,  but 
no  lien  on  ms  person. 


In'nooettty  name  of  thirteen  popea,  the 
important  of  whom  follow:  Ihroobnt  I,  Baiirr, 
d.  417;  b.  Alhano;  succeeded  Anastasius  1, 40Ss 
interceded  without  success  in  behalf  of  the 
patriarch  CThrysostom,  who  was  depoeed  from 
his  see  and  banished;  prevailed  on  Honorius, 
Kmperor  of  the  West,  to  persecute  the  fanatle 
Donatists;  made  exertions  to  save  Home  from 
Alaric  and  his  Visigoths,  who  nevertheless 
sacked  that  dtv,  August  24,  410;  condemned 
the  doctrince  of  the  Pelagians  and  the  Nova- 
tians;  llrst  practiced  the  system  of  sending 
Iqpitcs  to  repreeent  the  papal  see  In  remote 
districts;  was  vigorous  in  maintaining  the 
right  of  his  see  to  exercise  appellant  Jurisdio- 
tion  over  other  bishopries,  and  enfoned  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy;  succeeded  by  Zoslmusi 
dav,  July  28th. 

1II50CBIIT  II   (Gnoouo  PAPanscHi),  abt. 
1000-1143;  b.  Rome;  succeeded  Honorius  II, 
1 130.    Peter  de  Leon  was  put  forward  aa  pops 
r  tna 


by  a  minority  of  the  electoral  body 
title  of  Anadetus  II.  Innocent  was  driven 
from  Rome;  went  to  Cluny  In  Prance,  and  was 
recognised  by  the  monarchs  of  Prance,  Ger* 
many,  and  England ;  was  supported  by  St.  Ber- 
nard and  by  the  Ooundl  of  Reims;  was  fordbty 
restored  to  power  at  Rome  bv  Loihaire,  whom 
he  crowned  emperor  in  the  Cnnrdi  of  St.  John 
I^teran,  1133;  was  sgaln  driven  from  Rome 
the  same  year;  held  a  council  at  Pisa  and  as* 
communicated  his  rival ;  was  again  restorsd  hf 
liothalre,  1137,  and  was  llnall^  reeggniand  hv 
the   rebellloua  cardinals  after  the  death  of 
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INNCXENTS'  DAY 

Anadetufl,  1138,  Iimocent  convoked,  1139*  the 
secoud  Council  of  Lditeran,  attended  by  1,000 
biahops;  condemned  the  opiiikms  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia  and  of  Alx'lard  (11401  •  pronounced  nn 
interdict  on  ilie  kingdom  of  France;  and  had 
his  tenijjoral  authority  overthrown  by  an  in- 
surrection of  the  RonianK,  who  restored  the 
senate  and  the  trilmnes  of  ancient  Rome;  sue- 
ceeded  by  Celewtine  IL 

Innocent  III  (Lotabio  C6nti),  1161-1216; 
b.  Anafjui ;  Hucceeded  Celestine  111,  1198;  en- 
larged  the  papal  temporalities;  twice  dictated 
the  election  of  the  German  emperor;  greatly 
diminished  German  authority  in  Italy;  cxcom* 
munieated  Philip  An^UHtna  of  France,  and 
placed  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict,  1200; 
afterwards  visited  the  same  fate  on  Hpain  and 
Portugal,  on  account  of  the  illegal  xnarriaRCS 
of  the  kings  of  France  and  Leon ;  comfM^lled 
King  John  of  Englnnd.  by  the  same  means,  to 
give  up  the  right  of  investiture,  while  the  lat- 
ter made  his  ixisseasiona  the  tributary  fief  of 
Rome;  sustained  the  Buzerainty  of  the  papal 
see  over  Sicily,  and  reeeivt^d  the  homage  of 
Aragon,  Hungary,  Poland,  Norway,  and  Dal- 
matia.,  who  submitted  to  hi*  arbitration  their 
temporal  diasensions;  approved  the  FranciHcan 
and  Dominican  orders ;  annulled  Alagna  Char- 
ta^  1215,  though  his  legate  recognized  it  in  the 
following  year,  and  excommunieated  the  Kng- 
Itsh  barons;  sent  out  the  crusade  which 
founded  the  Latin  empire  at  Constantinopk' ; 
convened  the  fourth  Lateran  Council,  1215; 
succeeded  by  Honoring  IIL 

Innocent  XI  (Benedetto  Ohescatcui). 
1611-80;  b.  Corao;  succcfded  Clement  X,  1676; 
undertook  to  revive  the  ancient  discipline  of 
the  Churchp  and  had  quarrels  with  Louis  XIV 
about  the  revenues  of  vacant  benctiec^J  (lOTB), 
in  which  that  monarch  was  supported  by  a 
general  BHftemWy  of  Freuch  bishops,  who  de- 
clared (1682)  the  authority  of  the  pope  in- 
feriur  to  that  of  a  General  Council.  Innocent 
thereupon  held  a  consistory,  in  which  he  con- 
demned the  Galiican  propositions,  and  com- 
pelled their  implicit  withdrawal  by  refiLsing 
to  confirm  t!ie  bishops  who  accepted  them.  In 
1687  he  published  a  brief  aboliKhlng  the  right 
of  asylum  as  formerly  exercised  by  foreign  ani- 
baaaadorB;  refufW'd  to  receive  the  French  envoy, 
who  maintained  that  right  and  entered  Kome 
with  a  military  escort;  sanctioniHi  the  con- 
demnation by  the  Inquisition  of  Molinos's  doc- 
trine of  Quietism;  joined  the  League  of  Angs- 
burg. 

In'no^ents'  Day  (in  Old  Englidh,  Childer- 
mas),  the  day  (December  28th)  on  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  churches  cek- 
brate  the  masMaere  of  the  children  at  Bethle- 
hem, who  are  called  the  Holy  innocenl8  and 
considered  as  the  earliest  Christian  martyrs,  it 
being  the  teaching  and  belief  of  the  Church 
that  the  shedding  of  blood  for  Christ  takes 
the  place  of  baptism.  Among  the  Grtvks  this 
feast,  known  as  that  of  the  *'  I4,0(K»  holy  chib 
dren,"  is  obtkTVed  on  l>ecemt»er  21ith. 

Inns  of  Court,  colleges  in  T>ondon  in  which 
law  fltudentj)  reside  and  pursue  their  studies. 
In  England,  from  an  early  |)eriod.  lawyer$i  and 
IftW   studisntB  have  dwelt  and  studied   in   the 
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vicinity  of  the  courts.  In  134d  the  Knighta  > 
8t.  John  of  Jerusalem  leased  the  buildings  i 
gardens  of  the  Templars  in  l^ondon  to  student! 
of  the  common  law*  The  place  ccmtinued  to  f 
called  the  Temple,  and  in  a  few  year^  the  nttM- 
ber  of  inns  increased  to  four,  which  still  exi»l, 
viz,,  the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle  Temple,  Lin- 
coin's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn,  each  of  wfeucli  coo- 
taineil  200  members.  By  virtue  of  grants  froa 
JauM's  I,  made  1008,  the  buildingB  of  thet  tm 
temples  are  still  held  by  an  incorporated 
ciety  of  the  '*  students  and  practice rs  of 
laws  of  England,"  In  the  hall  of  the 
Temple  dinner  is  prepared  for  the  menib 
the  inn  every  day  during  term  time.  Stii 
must  keep  twelve  terms,  that  is  five  yeai%4 
the  inns  of  court,  before  they  are  entitles  \ 
Ik?  calUni  to  the  bar,  and  those  of  ttie  In 
Temple  are  reqiured  to  dine  in  this  hall  ai 
least  four  times  in  each  ternh  The  clutmbcr 
of  this  inn  are  chiefly  occupied  by  ehani*«^^ 
barristers  and  conveyancers,  and  the  Court 
C'baneery  la  held  in  its  hall. 

Inns'bruck,    or    Inns'pruck,    capital    of       _ 

Tyrolj  Austria;  situattnl  on  the  Inn^  1,8CK>  fL| 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  encircled  hf 
mounteins  from  0,0€0  to  8,000  ft.  High.  Tin 
five  suburbs  which  form  the  new  part  of  th 
town  are  finely  laid  out  and  well  built.  *^ 
cathedral  contains  the  celebrated  monument 
Maximilian  I,  of  marble  and  bronze*,  and  ab 
that  of  Andreas  Mofer.  Innsbruck  hita  a  tmi«j 
verftity,  a  museum,  a  botanic  garden,  and  r« 
tensive  mannfacturca  of  cloth,  silk,  gloves, 
stained  glass.     Pop.   (1900)   27,056. 

Tno,    in    Greek    mythology,   a    dauifhter 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia;   was  secretly  t] 

to  Athamas,  King  of  Orchomeniis,  to  \'- 
bore  two  sons,  Learchus  and  Melicerti^,  LUr 
ing  accepted  from  Hermes  the  young  Dionyir 
to  nurse.  Here  visited  her  and  her  bnslMio 
with  madness,  when  Athamas  slew  Learchus 
I  no  fled  with  Melicertes  in  her  arms  and 
leaped  into  the  sea,  w^here  she  was  changed  into 
a  sea  goddess,  Leucothea.  As  the  mjth  of  Ino 
was  much  used  by  the  Greek  dramatists.  It 
received  many  enlargements  and  augmenta- 
tions, and  exists  in  nuiny  different  Teraioiii* 

In'nmt3»  nati%'c  name  of  the  suppoacd 
inal  in  habit-ants  of  the  coast  line  of  Ah 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  with  the  exceptja  _ 
small  territories  on  Cook's  Inlet  and  at  Ike 
month  of  Copper  River.  Their  deacendanta  aw 
a  finer  race  physically  than  the  C^kimos  of 
Greenland  and  Lapland;  are  accompUahed 
navigators,  fishermen,  and  seal  hunters ;  aitd^ 
excepting  thom?  in  S.  Alaska,  do  not  take  kindl| 
to  civilizing  innuenccs, 

Inocar'pna  Edu'lis,  stately  evergreen  ire* 

the  Pacific  islands,  and  of  the  family  T^yma 
liracctr,  producing  a  nut  which  after  roa»ttn 
is  a  palatable  and  important  fooil.  The 
puts  out  from  its  trunk  curious  plank  like  but 
tresses,  which  are  very  convenient  to 
natives  for  use  as  natural  boards.  Some 
these  planks  are  4  ft,  wide  at  the  l»ase. 

Inocula'tion,  in   general,   the   intentional 
accidental    conveyance   of    disease    t^t    nn    iad 
vidual  by  meona  of  the  actual  appUcation 
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morbific  material  to  his  persoo,  eapedallj  on 
a  wound;  in  particular,  it  signinea  such  a 
trannfer  of  variola,  or  smallpox.  See  Im- 
munity; IxracTiouB  Diseases;  Smallpox; 
Vaccisatiox. 

Inouye  («-n6-6'7i),  Ksoni  (Count),  1839- 
;  Japanese  statesman;  h.  province  of 
ClioHhu ;  made  a  secret  journey  to  Europe  with 
Marquis  Ito;  was  convinced  that  the  future 
greatness  of  Japan  lay  in  the  adoptkm  of 
Western  civilization;  with  Ito  advocated  the 
new  policy  at  the  risk  of  life;  was  almost  oon- 
tinuouMly  in  office  after  1868;  aucoeeded  Ito 
as  MiniHter  of  Public  Works,  1878;  soon  Af- 
terwardn  M|)ent  seven  years  in  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice; Ui>ttnie  Minister  of  the  Interior,  1892; 
special  ambassador  to  Korea,  1895;  auhse- 
quently  was  minister  to  Germany,  and  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  ambassador  there,  1900. 

Inqniai'tion,  or  Holy  Office,  tribunal  oatab- 
liHhed  in  various  Konmn  Catholic  countries  to 
fumrch  out  and  to  trj*  {>ersons  accused  of  heresy 
or  otlier  otTcnmMi  against  the  canons  of  the 
diuroh,  or  against  morality.  Laws  against 
hereny,  of  which  the  penalty  waa  death,  were 
enacted  undor  TheodoHius  1,  382,  and  under 
Honor ius,  398.  For  several  centuries  all  cases 
of  hercHy  came  before  the  ordinary  courts,  but 
in  the  course  of  time  the  examination  of  the 
charge  of  hcn*}«y  devolved  on  bishops,  who 
hamlcHl  over  thoMe  who  remained  obdurate  to 
the  R«»cul)ir  courts  for  punishment.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century  Innocent  III 
m*nt  lcgiit<'M  to  the  S.  of  France  to  incite  m 
cruMude  sgninHt  the  Albigenses,  and  to  aaaiat 
the  binhopH  in  searching  out  the  heretics.  The 
fourth  Council  of  I^teran,  1216,  enjoined  on 
tlie  Nj^-nodiil  courts  the  searching  out  and  sup- 
pn^H^ion  of  h«»r«»Hy,  and  may  therefore  be  re- 
giirdtnl  tiH  hnving  OMtubliMhed  the  legal  founda- 
tion of  intiuisitorial  i»ourts.  The  Synod  of 
ToulouHe  ( \22\))  itwuvd  on  this  point  forty-fire 
pro|M»sition!«,  enjoining  on  princes  and  bishops 
tlH'  (liHcovcry  and  piinirthnient  of  heretics.  To 
nid  the  bii4ho|M,  many  of  whom  were  remiss, 
{M*r**ons  were  wnt  by  Pope  (iregory  IX  to  dif- 
ferent count  ri«»M.  denominated  collectively  **  In- 
quiMitorial   MiMMion?*/' 

The  Church  contented  itself  with  the  exam- 
ination of  the  heretics*,  and  called  on  the  secu- 
hir  arm  to  carry  the  nentences  into  execution. 
If  tlie  accum'fl  '<lenie<l  the  charges,  he  might 
U»  put  t«)  the  torture.  Tlie  property  of  the 
c<»ndenine<l  waH  conHscatiHl.  Until  1248  the 
inqninitorial  coiirtn  were  only  transitory  tribu- 
nals; Itiit  from  that  date  they  liecame  perma- 
ririit.  and  were  »ucc<'Hj*ively  intrcNluced  Into 
Italy.  Spain,  (termany,  and  the  S.  provinces  of 
Frailer.  Tlie  nroltability  of  a  union  between 
the  Je\*H  and  M«M»r«*  apiin^t  the  Chrintians  dur- 
ini;  the  fift(>«'nth  ('entury  excited  in  Spain  con- 
».iilerahh*  ahirni.  With  the  primary  object  of 
*.earehing  out  thon**  who  had  relapsed  into 
.ludjiiHin.  (»r  who  feignetl  conversion,  a  papal 
bull  wan  pnMMinnl.  147M.  authorizing  the  catab- 
lishiiient  of  the  tribunal  there.  Fn>m  this  date 
Catholir  writer^  n^Mird  the  SimniMh  Inquisition 
a<4  a  *>tate  inntitution. 

In  S««ptenil>«*r.  14Ht),  the  flr«t  court  waa  ea- 
tablinlKNl    at    S4>ville.     In    1483,    Torquemada 


became  gmad  iwraidtor  meral  of  all  Spain, 
and  in  concert  with  the  king  framed  the  or- 
ganie  laws  of  the  new  tribunal.  The  cmfo  4ci 
f4  (act  of  faith)  waa  the  poblie  reading  of  tbe 
aentenoe  passed  on  peraooe  found  giii%>  ^^ 
it  ia  popularly  understood  of  tbe  eerwnoniea 
acoompanying  their  ezeoutlon.  The  prlaonen 
were  conducted  to  the  publie  Kiunre,  wnere  rogr- 
alty  itself  and  all  the  hi^^ieat  peraonagea  te 
Church  and  State  attendef  If  they  ranaiiied 
obdurate  after  the  poblieatioii  of  their  aentenoe 
and  the  offer  of  a  laat  optkn,  they  were  handed 
over  to  the  aeeular  Judge,  and  led  to  the  Me- 
madero^  or  place  of  burning.  The  iaquhntor 
general  waa  appointed  bf  the  king  and  up* 
Droved  bv  the  pope,  but  be  waa  In  lealltj  in- 
dependent  of  both* 

neopulaion  of  the  Jcwa  (1498)  and  the 
Ifoora  (1800)  from  Spain,  which  maiqr  tried 
to  evads  by  couTeraioii  to  Chriatianity,  and 
later  the  apnadi^g  of  Proteatantiam,  fumiihed 
the  inouiaitioB  with  abundant  occupation.  The 
general  reault  of  Llorcnte*a  statements,  lor  the 
time  from  1493  to  1808,  U  aa  followai  Bumad 
alive,  31,012;  burned  in  eOgy,  17,050;  sub- 
Jectcd  to  rigoroua  paina  and  penaneea,  801^406. 
From  the  b«^inff  of  the  aeventecnth  cantuiy, 
when  it  had  comj^etely  exterminated  Proteat- 
antiam in  Spain,  the  inquiaition  directed  ita 
efforta  moatly  to  the  suppreaaion  of  heretical 
hooka.  CJharlca  III  greatly  reatrieted  it»  and 
Joaeph  Bonaparte  entirely  aboUahed  it,  1800. 
It  waa  reatorcd  by  Ferdinand  VII,  1814,  but 
never  rfgained  ita  former  power;  and,  I8Sft, 
ite  propertv  waa  eoniiacated  for  the  pajmmil 
of  the  public  debt  The  moat  complete  work  on 
the  inquiaition  in  Spain  U  Uorente'a  «•  Hialoiy 
of  the  Spaniah  InquiaiUon."  The  author  de- 
clarea  that  he  waa  eeerclary  of  the  laquialthMi 
of  Madrid,  1780-01,  and  had  all  ita  aiehlven 
at  his  disposal  during  1800-11.  The  aceuracj 
of  some  of  his  statements  is  doubted  bf  wmmj. 

The  inquisition  was  introduced  into  Sid^ 
and  the  Spanish  eolonica  in  America.  In  the 
latter  the  tribunala  of  Mexico,  Oartagena,  and 
Lima  rivaled  in  aererity  thoae  of  Spain.  The 
attempt  of  Philip  II  to  leSaUUbh  it  waa 
among  the  principal  cauaea  which  led  to  the 
revolt  of  the  N.  provincea  and  the  riae  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  Ita  orsaniaation  in  PortnnI 
waa  nearly  the  aame  aa  bi  Spain.  In  Italy  the 
inquiaition  never  became  aa  powerful  aa  fai 
France  and  Spain.  It  waa  introduced,  12)8, 
aninst  the  Waldcnace.  A  aupreme  tribmml 
Of  the  inquisition  for  the  whole  Church,  called 
the  *«  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,"  waa 
eatabliabed  by  Paul  III  at  Rom,  1648,  but  had 
never  any  authority  beyond  the  limita  of  the 
papal  atatea.  The  Roman  laaulaition  waa  the 
mildest  of  all  tribunala  of  thia  nature,  no  in- 
stance baring  occurred  of  the  pwniahment  of 
death.  Since  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the 
lUlian  Govt.,  1870,  the  inqulattton  baa  beea 
abolished  in  Italy.  The  body  bcarii«  the  name 
of  '*  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Offiee"  la  eom- 
poeed  of  twelve  cardinala,  prealded  oner  by  the 
pope.  They  pronounce  on  all  queatioM  relallM 
to  faith  and  morale,  but  have  only  •niritaal 
jurisdiction.  Outside  of  the  territory  of  the 
Romanic  nationa  the  inquialtinn 
a  firm  lootiag. 


IN    REM 

In  Rem  { Lat.,  "  against  the  thing  or  prop- 
erty")* legal  term  Uhc^d  hi  fOiijunctioii  with 
in  personam  (against  a  person)  to  deMcribe  a 
right,  a  proceeding,  or  a  judgment.  Rights  in 
rem  are  those  which  are  availahli*  over  their 
object  against  everybody,  while  rights  itt  pvr- 
JtOfMim  are  available  againnt  a  dehnite  person 
or  persons.  The  owner  of  a  horse  has  the 
right  to  its  exeliiBive  enjoyment.  Though  it 
may  be  stolen  and  sold  for  ita  full  value  to  an 
innoeent  purchaser,  the  owner  can  lawfully  re- 
capture it  without  incurring  any  liability  to 
such  purcliaHer,  If  the  owner  sella  the  horse, 
hta  right  to  the  purchase  price  is  in  personam^ 
against  a  definite  tndi  vidua!,  the  buyer. 
Rights  >n  rern  include  those  of  personal  secur- 
ity, of  personal  liberty,  of  private  property, 
of  immunity  from  fraud,  and  of  the  society 
and  control  of  one's  family  and  dependenta. 

Insanity,  unsoundness  of  mind,  including 
congenital  imbecility  and  idiocy.  Insanity  was 
of  rarer  occurrence  in  ancient  than  in  later 
tiniesi.  Although  several  instances  of  real  or 
feigned  madness  are  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients, their  writings  contain  no  account  of 
any  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
insiine«  It  is  said  that  an  institution  for  the 
insane  existed  at  Jeru&alem,  401.  In  the 
twelfth  century  Benjamin  of  Tudela  says 
there  was  a  large  edifice  at  Bagdad,  called 
"  House  of  Grace,"  in  whieh  the  insane  were 
received  in  summer  and  confined  in  chains  un- 
til they  recovered  or  died.  It  was  visited  by 
the  magistrates  every  month,  and  those  who 
had  recovered  were  discharged.  Systematic 
writers  on  the  subject  of  insanity  have  usually 
dated  the  commencement  of  reform  from  the 
lalMjrs  of  Pineh  who,  1792,  liherated  from  the 
Bic^tre  hfty- three  lunatics  who  were  in 
chains.  The  subject  had  received  the  attention 
of  Ikmjaniin  Franklin  and  others  in  the  V.  S. 
aa  early  iis  175U.  At  the  organization  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  at  Philadelphia  a  de- 
partment for  the  care  of  the  tnsano  was  es- 
tablished, in  which  the  system  afterw^ards  ad- 
vocated by  Pinel  was  snccessfully  practiced. 

The  causes  of  insanity  may  be  divided  into 
predisposing  and  exciting.  The  more  general 
predisposing  causes  relate  to  sex,  age,  social 
position,  and  edncation.  Insanity  is  slightly 
more  common  in  women  tlian  m  men,  and 
more  common  among  unmarried  men  and  mar- 
ried women*  Cases  are  rare  in  childhood; 
the  greatest  number  become  insane  between 
twenty-five  and  lifty.  Poverty,  accompanitHi 
Uy  depri%*ation,  hardship,  and  anxiety,  predin- 
pOHcs  to  insanity.  Heredity  is  one  of  the  chief 
HjM'Q  i  a  1  p  red  i  s posi  n  g  ea  ii ses,  a nd  i  n  aan  i  ty  i  a  m  o  re 
fn*quently  transmitted  from  the  mother,  and 
e«pet!ially  from  her  to  the  danghti»rs.  The  ex- 
citing causcH  of  in?<anity  may  l*e  divided  into 
mora]  or  psychical  and  physical.  The  principal 
psychical  causes  are  grief,  fright,  anxiety, 
care,  or  an  excited  state  of  any  passion,  par- 
ticiilarly  if  recurring  often  or  prolonged;  the 
emotions  aroused  by  diMappointment,  by  un- 
fortunate love,  by  jealouHy.  by  reJlecting  on 
misfortunes  that  have  ruined  the  proapects  of 
life;  excessive  or  prolonged  employment  of  the 
intellectual  faculties,  particularly  when  con- 
nected with  the  emotions,  as  the  composition 
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of  poetry  or  romance,  or  the  prolonged  exeite- 

ment  attending  the  management  of  difficult 
legttl  ciisea.  Anything  which  produces  a  dw* 
turljance  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  a 
portion  or  the  whole  of  the  brain  may  hecooj** 
an  exciting  cause.  The  principal  physical 
causes  are  drunkenness,  want  of  sleep,  over- 
exertion^  injuries  to  the  head,  tumors  iti  the 
brain,  and  sometimes  malarial  and  other  dis- 
eases, as  Asiatic  cholera  and  acut4^  rheuma- 
tism; but  the  results  from  the  latter  causes 
are  usually  only  temporary.  Among  all  th* 
causes  of  mental  disease,  the  excessive  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks  is  the  moat  frequent. 

The  older  writers  divided  insanity  principal- 
ly into  mania  and  melancholia.  The  differeat 
forms  may  be  conveniently  considered  under 
the  following  divisions:  1,  raelanehoUa;  2, 
mania;  'S,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane;  4» 
dementia;  5,  imbecility,  and,  0.  idiocy.  Meh 
ancholia  may  be  acute  or  chronic^  The  Iir*t 
stages  are  generally  preceded  by  a  condition 
called  hypochondriasis,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered  as  the  mildest  form  of  insanity.  The  pa- 
tient's feelings  are  not  all  imaginary;  then*  is 
fretjuently  aggravated  indigestion,  and  the 
skin  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition.  Moral 
treatment  is  often  l>eneficial,  but  ahould  al* 
ways  be  accompanied  by  therapeutical  meas- 
ures calculated  to  remove  pathological  coodi- 
tions. 

When  the  condition  more  dr finitely  styled 
melancholia  comes  on,  the  patient  b^omea  tin* 
subject  not  only  of  delusions,  but  of  halla- 
cinations;  he  imagines  that  he  ia  begsared, 
and  that  his  family  are  to  be  thrown  helnlesa 
on  the  world;  that  he  is  destroyed  by  odiom 
diseases  or  is  pursued  hy  enemies;  and  thefi 

is  almost  always  a  disposition  to  -■   *   ?iji* 

cide*      An    asylum    is    not    indis]  (or 

treatment,  if  the  patient's  means  ii. .  ,..,,.  u*nt 
to  provide  Itim  with  proper  care,  lie  may  hf 
benefited  by  travel  and  change  of  scene;' but 
when  his  condition  will  not  admit  of  this,  ft 
proper  place,  either  a  private  hoiiae  or  an 
asylum,  should  bo  selected,  and  an  attempt 
made  by  therapeutical  and  hygienic  meaamvi 
to  restore  the  cerebral  defect  by  sleep 
nourishment.  In  many  cases  recovery 
observed  to  follow  medical  treatment 
some  bad  cases  getting  well  in  two  montha 
If  the  melancholy  becomes  paroxysmal,  or 
runs  into  mania,  the  prognosla  la  not  ao  favor- 
able, as  permanent  pathological  changca  in  the 
brain  are  liable  to  occur*  The  treatment  cwn* 
sista  in  nourishing  diet,  and»  during  the  par- 
oxysms, the  use  of  chloral  and  morfihine.  Ctm- 
atipation  is  to  be  relieved  by  Inxativea.  Warn 
hatha  are  usefol. 

Mania  is  usually  classified  as  acute  and 
chronic.  Mania,  particularly  when*  then^  i« 
hereditary  taint,  may  l>e  brought  on  by  grief, 
misfortune^  or  disappointment;  but  f»«>cuUar 
forms  of  it  awonipany  epilepsy  and  general 
paralysis  of  the  insane.  The  symptoms  a( 
acute  mania  are  by  no  means  obscure;  tiMfV 
is  almost  always  extreme  miscbievottsnevi, 
filthiness  in  person,  and  obscenity  in  Ian- 
guage;  and  although  the  patient  may  mt 
more,  he  grows  thin  rapidly.  Opiates  art*  givra 
by  some  and  condemned  by  othera,     Tlie  ^en- 
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oral  indications  are  to  support  the  strength. 
The  prognoHis,  when  acute  mania  is  not  com- 

?)licated  with  other  disease,  is  on  the  whole 
avorable  if  too  long  a  time  has  not  ela^Med 
since  the  attack. 

The  disease,  accompanied  by  insanitj,  ealled 
general  paralysis  of  the  insane  is  moat  formid- 
able ;  no  instance  of  recovery  in  a  well-marked 
case  is  recorded.  The  subjects  of  the  disease 
are  almost  alwavs  men  in  the  t>rinie  of  life. 
It  does  not  attack  boys  or  old  men,  and  rarely 
women.  A  general  paralytic  ia  liable  to  com- 
mit outrageous  acts;  he  ia  often  aroused  to 
uniMmtrolIablo  fury;  he  neglecta  hia  business, 
fails  to  kc>ep  appointments,  assumes  airs  of 
great  importance,  imagines  himself  possessed 
of  un)M)unde<l  riches,  and  announces  his  inten- 
tion to  commit  a  thousand  impossible  acta. 
Hirt  heHitating  speech  generally  shows  the  first 
effects  of  paralysis,  although  it  sometimes  be- 
gins in  the  lower  extremities.  The  articula- 
tion iMH.'onies  obstructed.  The  pupils  of  the 
eyes  will  generally  be  found  irregular.  The 
course  of  general  paralysis  has  an  average 
duration  of  al)out  two  yeara. 

The  maniara).  or  second,  period  may  last 
from  a  wipek  to  two  months,  and  generally 
yields  to  treatment,  the  patient  getting  better, 
Ko  that  he  is  able  to  p>  about  and  appear  like 
H  Hiine  man  for  a  while.  The  last  stage,  that 
of  dementia,  is  sad  indeed,  and  it  is  fortunate 
(hat  the  disease  is  rapid.  Hia  appetite  re- 
mains g(MNl,  but  the  power  of  awallowing  ia 
):n*atly  diminished. 

Dementia  in  the  majority  of  instances  ia  the 
(•nnH«M]uenee  of  an  aeutc  attack  of  insanity  or 
irt  incident  to  old  age.  The  characteristic  fea- 
ture is  mental  weakness,  shown  aa  regards  the 
emotions,  the  intellect,  and  the  will.  The  for- 
mer are  not  held  under  control;  alight  matters 
bring  them  into  inordinate  action,  and  tears 
are  nlied  and  laughter  excited  when  there  is  no 
a(Ie<iuate  cauRc  for  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
|Mtwor  of  anplieation  or  of  fixing  the  attention 
1*4  matorially  leHMi»ne<l.  The  memory,  espe- 
cially for  rei*ent  events,  is  weakened  to  an  ex- 
tri>me  degree,  and  the  delusions  of  the  patient, 
if  Htill  prcHent,  are  c<mstantly  undergoing 
change  from  the  impossibility  of  recollecting 
them.  Volition  is  almost  entirely  abolished. 
The  patient  is  altogether  controlled  by  others. 

In  idicH'v  there  is  Hiich  an  abnormal  organ- 
ization of  tlie  nervous  system  or  arrest  of  de- 
velopment that  deficiency  of  mind  results  as  a 
natural  conMiH|uence.  Occasionally  idiots  show 
an  cxccMHive  development  of  some  one  mental 
faculty,  which  has  ap(>eared  to  grow  at  the 
c\pcn!«e  of  all  the  re»t.  Among  imbeciles  the 
al>ility  to  form  almtract  ideas  is  lacking,  the 
rapacity  to  n»ccive  inHtruction  is  limited  to 
hut  one  or  two  suhjcctH.  and  though  the  mem- 
»»ry  is  HoinctimcM  ntronp.  the  contrary  is  usu- 
ally the  eaMc.  and  judgment  is  practically  al* 
wavrt  dellcient.  Tliere  is  scarcely  an  idiot 
Mhone  mental  status  cannot  l>e  elevated  by 
HVHtematic  and  appropriate  e<lucation,  thougn 
wIhtc  the  cranial  development  is  small  no 
very  material  pn>jn'cMs  is  to  be  expectcnl.  Im- 
IxM-ility  is  a  condition  of  mental  weakness  or 
defeetdistinguisluMl  from  vtiocy  simply  by  thp 
lesHcr  degree  of  mental  weakness.    Where  the 
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degree  of  weakness  ia  but  alight  the  patient 
may  be  referred  to  aa  being  only  **  feeble- 
minded.**  ImbecilitT  ia  either  congenital  or 
acquired  early  in  life,  before  the  mental  fae- 
ultiea  have  beeome  develqwd.  What  ia  eom* 
monly  referred  to  aa  the  imbedlity  of  old  age 
should  be  termed  temile  dementia.  . 

The  U.  8.  eenaua  reported  160,151  Insane  per- 
aona  in  hoq>itala  January  1,  19<M,  the  ratio 
being  186.2  per  100,000  of  population,  an  in- 
crease of  10.2  in  the  period  1890-1004  and  of 
2.9  in  the  period  1880-1904.  The  latest  avail- 
able atatiatica  for  most  of  the  other  countries 
point  to  ateadily  advancing  ratios  of  the  in- 
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Inaerip'tiOBiy  language  inaeribed,  leulptored, 
written,  or  impressed  on  clay  tableta,  metala, 
woody  stone,  or  other  material  ezoept  papyrua, 

Kper,  or  other  fragile  subatanoea  uaed  for 
oka.  Stone  was  principally  uaed  for  the 
purpose,  and  rocks  at  the  rtarr  earliest  period* 
some  nations,  as  the  E^tlans,  Asmiaas, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  uslns  inseriptioos  for  of- 
ficial and  other  records.  In  the  East  the  old- 
est Babylonian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions,  eut 
in  the  cuneiform  or  wedge-shaped  eharaeters, 
date  as  early  aa  the  oMeat  Babykmiaa  (or  As- 
syrian) reign,  being  that  of  Unikh,  abt  8000 
B.C  These  were  eontinued  aa  late  aa  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  the  most  remarkable  Is 
that  of  Darius  Hystaapia  at  Behistun,  giving 
an  account  of  hia  aublection  of  the  differen! 
nationa  and  rivals  to  hia  power.  It  is  in  three 
kinds  of  cuneiform  and  languages— the  Pir* 
sian.  Median,  and  Babykmian.  Another  re- 
markable inscription  is  that  of  Hadii  Abad,  in 
a  character  caUed  P^hlevi— which  later  eana 
into  use  in  Persia— and  Is  supposed  to  raler  to 
the  Ptirthian  monarch  Sapor.  The  laseriptlonk 
of  the  Egyptiana  are  aa  old  aa  the  Babylonian, 
and  are  in  the  hieroglyphle  character,  the  old- 
est known  being  a  alab  of  the  reign  of  the 
monarch  Sent,  of  the  second  dynaaty,  aeeord- 
ing  to  some  chronologista  above  3000  B4X  In 
Egypt  the  use  of  inscriptions  more  esrtensively 
prevailed  than  elsewhere,  the  walla  of  tomba, 
templea,  and  other  buikiings,  besides  objects  of 
use  or  attire,  being  covered  with  them.  The 
most  remarkable  are  those  reeording  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines  at  Mount  Sinai  from  the 
third  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  others  detail- 
ing the  expulsion  of  the  shepheitl  rulers  or  in- 
vaders, the  wars  of  Thothmes  III  and  Raae- 
ses  II,  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Ethiopian 
king  Pinachi.  the  tablet  of  San  or  decree  of 
the  synod  of  priests  heM  at  Canopua  238  B.a, 
and  the  Rosetta  Stone,  or  aynodical  decree  of 
priests  at  Memphia  100  B.C.,  both  of  which  ars 
m  three  languages  —  Egyptian  hieroglypUe, 
Demotic,,  and  Greek— and  which  are  keys  to 
the  decipherment  and  interpretation  of  the 
hieroglyphs. 

Among  the  Semitie  nations  of  Palestine  in- 
scriptions were  more  rarely  need,  and  seldom 
of  any  length.  Of  these,  the  best  known  ars 
thn  inscription  on  the  eoAn  of  Asmnnasar, 
King  of  Sidon,  and  the  Dhiban  Tablet  or 
Moabite  Stone  of  Meaha,  King  of  Mbab,  abt 
000  B.C.,  the  oldest  known  in  the  Phondeiaa 
character.    Numerons  inseriptioos  ars  fonod 
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in  the  Wady  Mokatteb  at  Sinai,  aupposed  hy 
aouie  to  liave  been  the  work  of  the  faraplitea 
after  the  Exodus,  but  now  referred  to  a  later 
datet  about  300  B.C,  or  later,  and  attributed  to 
the  Nabatheana,  Many  Himyaritic  itiscrLptionj* 
of  a  still  later  date  have  been  found  at  the 
dyke  of  Mareb  and  Sanaa  in  S.  Arabia,  some 
oa  bronze  plates  which  have  been  athxed  fLA 
votive  offerings  to  the  teniploH  of  the  gods. 
Beyond  the  rule  of  the  Kgyptians  ft^w  or  no 
inscriptiouB  have  been  found  in  eentral  and  S. 
Africa,  but  at  the  sites  of  Carthage  and  Utica, 
Punk  inseriptions,  chiefly  i^otive,  in  a  Pha^ni- 
cian  cbaraetert  have  been  found,  and  at  Dufj;^ 
and  other  places,  in  a  pc<'uliar  script  called 
Libyan,  one  bilingual  in  both  characters.  An- 
other remarkable  inseription  is  a  bilingual  one 
in  the  Cj^jriote  and  Fba^nieian  character  found 
at  Dali,  dated  in  the  rdgn  of  Melekiathon^ 
King  of  Cittium  and  Idaliimi>  The  Jews  ap- 
pear not  to  have  UKed  ins^t-riptions  at  an  early 
perioil,  and  none  are  known  earlier  than  the 
Christian  era. 

It  is  in  Greece  that  inscriptions  of  all  classes 
and  on  all  objects  abounded,  the  oldest  to 
which  a  date  can  be  given  being  that  of  Abu- 
Btmbcl  in  the  reign  of  Psitninietichus  L  abt. 
tU>5  BX.     They  have  continued  in  use  till  the 

tiresent  day,  and  some  of  the  mtisit  remarkable 
uivc  been  found  at  Athens;  but  on  the  whole 
the  Creek  inscriptions,  although  throwing  eon- 
sidcrable  light  on  the  municipal  and  sr>eiai  life 
of  the  GreekH,  are  not  of  great  biatorieal 
value.  The  Konian  inscriptions,  which  com- 
mence with  the  republic  about  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  Corinth,  145  B.C.,  continue  till  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  T^tin  language.  There  are  also 
above  2t>U0  Etruacan  inscriptions,  but  the  lan- 
guage has  not  been  deciphered.  In  India  no 
inscriptions  have  l>een  iliscovered  earlier  than 
the  age  of  Asfika,  abt.  400  B.C.,  but  in  China 
that  of  Yu  has  been  referred  to  2205  B.C.,  al- 
though its  authenticity  is  more  than  doubt- 
fuL  Inscriptions  of  1200  n.c,  however,  exist. 
Those  of  Indo  China  and  Japan  are  much  more 
recent.  In  America  the  inscribed  monuments 
of  Mexico  and  Yneatan  are  of  an  undcfinc^d  an- 
tiquity. For  pabeography,  the  verification  of 
history,  chronology,  geographical  sites,  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  social  and  municipal  condi- 
tion of  nations,  and  the  relative  antiquity  of 
monuments,  inscriptions  are  of  the  bigbest  im- 
portance. See  CuNEiFORjtf  Inscbiitio.xs,  Uikb- 
cmLYPincM. 

Insec'ticides  and  Fun'^cides,  materials  used 
to  destroy  inst»ct«  and  fungi  which  ilefoliate 
the  plants  and  injure  the  fruit.  Among  the 
chief  devices  and  meihods  for  using  them  is 
the  spray  pump,  which  applies  the  poisonous 
substnnccs  in  a  watt'r  mist.  The  araenites,  in 
the  form  of  Paris  green  and  London  purple, 
are  the  most  prominent  insecticides  for  bit- 
ing or  chewing  insects,  as  beetles  and  cater- 
pillarfl.  For  the  sucking  insects  (the  plant 
lice  or  aphides)  the  various  kerow^ne  emulsions 
are  used,  and  for  scale  insects  sulphur  and  soap 
wiislies.  In  the  greenhouse  the  plant  lie*'  are 
usually  kept  in  check  by  fumigations  of  t**- 
bacco.  For  llien  in  the  dwelling  house,  pyr* 
e  thrum  ia  a  common  remedy* 
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The  leading  ineecticidefS  are:  (1>  Pmf 
green t  an  aceto-arsenite  of  copper,  omalsting 
of  arsenic,  copper  oxide,  sulphuric  aeid.  It  is 
applied  in  either  a  wet  or  dry  condition,  but 
is  usually  much  diluted.  With  recent  mi- 
chines^  which  distribute  the  material  wry 
thinly,  it  is  sometimes  appli^  to  piitatoM 
without  dilution.  Paris  green  is  practic«lly 
insoluble  in  water,  and  when  so  used  miut  be 
kept  in  a  con*^tant  state  of  agitation,  elM*  tli# 
poison  will  settle  and  the  liquid  from  the  bot- 
tom of  tlie  cask  will  be  too  strong  and  do  sert^ 
ous  damage,  and  the  top  will  be  useless.  (2) 
Lontion  purple,  an  arsenite  of  lime,  obtainnl 
in  the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes.  It  is  com- 
posed  ol  arsenic,  rose  aniline^  iron  oxide,  and 
water,  or  arsenic,  lime,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
carb<jnic  acid.  It  is  a  finer  powder  than  P»ris 
green,  and  therefore  remains  longer  tu  susjien- 
sion  in  water  and  is  used  in  the  same  manner. 
Ijondon  purple  should  not  be  used  on  jieach 
trees.  (3)  Kerosene  emulmon,  consisting  of 
soap — preferably  whale-oil  soap — hot  water, 
and  kerosene,  (4)  Lye  ira^A,  made  of  concen- 
trated lye  or  potash  water;  it  is  usi^  chieOy 
for  scale  insects,  the  bnrk  lotise  of  the  applr. 
and  the  cahhage  worm.  (5)  I*yrvihrum^  a  v»»ry 
line  light-brown  powder  made  from  the  flower 
heads  of  species  of  pyrethrum.  This  may  b* 
used  in  solution  in  water,  dry,  without  dilu- 
tion, or  in  fumigation.  It  may  be  scattcrfni 
directly  upon  coals,  or  made  into  suiall  balls 
by  wetting,  and  then  set  upon  coats.  Tliis  is  a 
desirable  way  of  dealing  with  mosquitoes  and 
flies.  (6|  Tobaccot  used  with  whale-oil  soap 
as  tobacco  water,  in  form  of  dust,  or  as  fumes. 
(7)  irAite  hellebore,  a  light-brown  powder 
made  from  the  roots  of  the  white  hellebore 
plant  {leratrutti  album).  It  is  applied  both 
dry  and  iu  water.  It  is  much  less  |»(>is«im»iis 
than  the  arsenites,  and  is  substituted  for 
them  on  fruits  or  vegetables  which  are  nearly 
mature. 

Fungicides,  preparations  fatal  to  ftingou* 
diseases  of  plants  and  animals,  are  used  for 
such  ci.imnion  diseases  as  grape  m»bi*"iv  larml© 
scab,    pear    scab,    etc.      The    first  n 

should  usuall)'  be  made  before  the 
pear,    and    then    applied    at    intervHls. 
fungicides  contain  copper  or  sulphur    i^s 
furm.     The  best  fungicides  for  plant   <1 1 
are  the  following:   ( 1 )   Bordeaux  mixtut^ 
per  mixture  of  Gironde),  eomjK»sed  of  sulptuUe 
of  copper,  water,  and  slaked  lime.     This  is  ex- 
cellent for  downy  mildew  and  black  rot  of  the 
grape,  blight  and  rot  of  the  tomato  and  fnttat^^, 
blights  of   fruit.      {2)    Ammnnifirul   rrir6oftttfe 
of    eopper,   compooed    of   carlKirmle   of    copper* 
ammonia    water.       (3)     Sulph^tti?    of    copper^ 
which   is  dissolved   in  water   in   pro|>4>rtioii  of 
5  to  8  lbs.  of  sulphur  to  10  gah  of  wator.     {\\ 
Sulphur,  in  its  dry  and  pulverized  stnte;  it  is 
particularly  valuable  for  surface  mildew.     In 
the  greenhouse  it  may  be  used  in  fumes,   Evapo- 
rate  it  over  a  steady  heat  until   the  hoOM*  ia 
(tiled    with    the    vapor.      It    should    ne^ier    he 
heated  to   the  burning  ptiint,  as   this    quickly 
destroys  most  plants.     It  may  also  Ih»  uimhI  in 
water,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  sulphur 
to  5  gal,  of  water, 
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Imectir'oroiu  PUnts,  plants  which  feed  or 
AiibdiHt  on  insects  or  other  small  animals.  It 
lian  long  been  known  that  many  plants  have 
devices  by  means  of  which  they  capture  in- 
secU,   but  not   until  within  a  comparatively 

short  Deriod  has  it 
j*^™^  **®°    Known    that 

4BHbW        ill    'iwir  these  captures  are 

^M^T  1        JiHc^vv  actually    used    as 

^^  11       DJ3L    ^ii^W      food  by  the  plants. 

One   of   the   most 
remarkable  of  the 
insect    •    catching 
plants  is  the  Ve- 
nus's  flytrap   (IK- 
oncro     m  usoipula ) 
of     N.     Carolina, 
whoee  leaves  dose 
instantly,  like  min- 
iature   rat    traps, 
when    certain    ir- 
ritable   hairs    on 
their    upper    sur- 
fHce   are   touched. 
The    captured    fly 
is    held    until    iU 
soft     PArts     have 
been  digested  and 
ahtiorbcd   by   tlio   leaf,   when   tlie   latter   opens 
apiin.      An   nlIi<Ml    plant,   drofiera   or   sundew, 
effwtH  ilH  capturoH  l)y  the  aid  of  bristles  which 
are  m>nu>what  sensitive,  and  have  at  their  glan- 
fluhir  ti|>A  (irops  of  a  glutinous  exudation.  This 
insect   lime   holds   its   victim    while   the   sur- 
rounding tips  converse 
toward  the  insect. 
Pitcher  plants  of  dif- 
ferent families  attract 
insects    to    the    open 
mouth  of  their  hollow 
IravoH.     Tlie  mouth  is 
guard(*<l  by  short,  stiff 
ntHHlIes     which     point 
downward.    Over  these 
the  dcjHvnt  of  the  in- 
M<>ct  is  «*aHy,  a  return 
dimcult.    In  the  liquid 
of  tlie  holl(»w  leaf  in- 
8«H*tM  arc  drowned,  and 
fUM)n  decomiHMH*.    That 
the     liquid     thus    en- 
richc<l   m*rvcs   as   food 
for    the    plant    is    not 

!>roviHl,  but  is  proha- 
)lc.  Minute  animals 
in  water  arc  entrapped 
by  the  h'uf  ap|N>ndagi*H  of  bladder  wort.  The 
Htoniach-HhaiNMl  shvh  have  a  mouth  provided 
with  delicate  hairM  which  convcrgt»  within  to 
form  a  funnel.  Through  this  guard  minute 
organiMniri  can  panM  in,  but  not  readily  out. 

In'aects.  Se<e  Kntomoixwt,  and  the  names 
of  tlie  ordefH  and  of  ini|M>rtant  s|>ecies  of  in- 

H«*Ct». 

Insorvency.     Se«»   H\NKBrpT. 

Inspiration,  term  variounlv  used  with  ref- 
eniire  to  Si-ripture.  grotindctl  upon  such  pas- 
MA^'eH  as   11   Timothy   iii,    10.     The  Christian 
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nwnaot  for  Holy  Writ  was  preceded  by  tlie 
Jewish  ngard  for  the  very  wonls  of  the  sacred 
books.  It  was  first  employed  to  express  the 
entire  divine  agency  operative  In  producing  the 
Scriptura.  Throughout  the  whole  preparation 
of  tne  material  to  be  written  and  of  the  men 
to  write  it;  throughout  the  whole  process  of 
gathering  and  classification  and  use  of  the  ma- 
terial by  the  writers;  throughout  the  whole 
process  of  the  actual  writing;  divine  infiuenoes 
of  the  most  varied  Idnds  have  been  at  work, 
extending  all  the  way  from  simplv  providential 
superintendence  and  spiritual  ilfuminatloQ  to 
direct  revelation  and  inspiration  and  entering 
into  and  becoming  incorporated  with  the  hu- 
man activities  prMUcing  Scripture  in  very  va- 
rious ways — natural,  supernatural,  gracious,  and 
miraculous.  **  Revelation  **  and  'Mnspiration  ** 
are  sharply  distinguished  from  each  other;  the 
former  aenoting  tne  divine  activity  In  super- 
naturally  communicating  to  certain  ehosen  io- 
struments  the  truths  which  Qod  would  m^w 
known  to  the  world;  while  ^ inspiration  **  de- 
notes the  continued  work  of  God  by  whieb — 
his  providential,  gracious,  and  supemataral 
contnbutions  being  presupposed — be  wrought 
within  the  sacred  writers  in  their  entire  work 
of  writing,  with  the  design  and  effect  of  nm- 
dering  the  written  product  the  divinely  tmslp 
worthy  Won!  of  God. 

Since  the  banning  of  the  nineteenth  eenlnry 
much  vogue  has  be^  given  to  two  theories  of 
limited  inspiration;  that  only  the  mvsteries  of 
the  faith — i.c.,  thinga  undisooverabie  by  the 
unaided  vision-Hire  {nsptred,  and  the  otiier 
that  the  Bible  is  inspired  only  in  matters  per- 
tainin^  to  faith  and  practice.    The  theory  of 
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partial  inspiration  holds  that  some  portions 
of  the  Bibte  are  inspired  and  others  not;  the 
line  being  sometimes  broadly  drawn  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  The  theoiy 
of  graded  inspiration  is  that  all  parts  of  tba 
Bible  are  inspired,  but  some  portions  of  it  are 
more  inspired  than  others.  The  doctrine  of 
plenary  inspiration  is  that  God  is  the  respoB- 
sible  author  of  the  Scriptures  in  all  their  part% 
in  all  their  elements,  and  in  all  their  statemeBta 
of  whate%'er  kind;  and  they  are  the  Word  of 
Ood  m-ritten,  and  as  such  are  infallibly  tnie 
and  divinely  authoritative  in  all  their  decla- 
rations.   See  Bulb;  Rkvblatioh. 

la'stiactt  complex  inherited  reaeUons  of  an 
animal  organism  directed  to  an  end,  and  slini- 
ulated  from  the  environment  Instincts  are 
distinguished  from  impulses  which  orlginata 
within  the  oiganism.  Two  great  characters 
seem  to  attach  to  instinct:  first,  they  are  eoo- 
sidered  a  matter  of  the  ori^nal  endowment  of 
an  oivanism,  and,  further,  th^  are  thought  to 
exhibit  the  most  remarkable  evidence  la  nature 
of  the  adaptation  of  organisms  to  their  living 
medium.  Ordinarily,  instinct  is  not  under  roh 
untary  control.  Here  instinct  differs  fnm  Ifli- 
pulne.  Instincts  are,  as  a  rnl^,  definite  and 
uniform;  they  lack  the  idiosyneraUe  and  in- 
dividual variations  of  impulse.  InsUnets  do 
not  carry  consciousness  of  the  effects  whidl 
they  work.  The  hen,  when  she  first  "^  sita  "*  on 
her  nest,  has  no  picture  of  her  fntore  brood, 
and  BO  purpose  to  hatch  her  doaen  ^gp.    In 
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aajing  Bbe  baa  an  instinct  to  '*  nit  **  wc  mean 
that  wlioQ  her  oigiuiie  condition  IwarinUi,  etc.) 
is  so  ad  justed  to  tht^  etiviraiinvent  (nt'«t,  oggs, 
etc. J  that  hatching  will  eiisiiiit'^  she  tiita  by  a 
xieceesity  of  her  rtrilex  nervous  organism.  80 
we  cannot  say  that  migratory  binia  have  a 
picture  of  the  eountrj*  to  which  they  tly  for 
the  first  time,  or  an  anticipation  of  the  eon- 
genial  warmth  of  a  S*  clime;  all  we  can  buv 
is  that,  atmospheric  and  other  conditious 
acting  as  atirrmli,  the  bird's  migratory  in- 
atinct  dhows  itaelf  aa  an  appropriate  motor 
reaction. 

Apart  from  the  original  fact  of  adaptation, 
its  eoniphixity,  extending  often  over  great  peri- 
ods of  the  creature*ii  life,  ia  the  moet  extraor- 
dinary aspect  of  instinct*  The  entire  life  of 
some  creatures  is  a  round  of  instinctive  adap- 
tations to  conditions  of  temperature  and  at- 
mosphere, WitnesB,  further,  the  social  life  of 
bees  ajid  ant-s  and  their  organization  fr>r  efTcct- 
ive  common  labor*  etc.  Thi«  general  theory  of 
instinct  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  of 
variability,  |>08sible  modification,  or  entire  los^s 
of  an  inwtinct  by  reason  of  changes  in  the 
stimulating  eonditione.  The  chibl  loses  the 
power  of  sucking  after  he  baa  been  weaned  j 
and  if  he  relcarn  it,  it  must  be  by  a  gradual 
process.  Birds  in  con  fin  em  cut  lo^  the  nest- 
building  instinct.  Many  instinctive  reactions 
naturally  spend  themselves  and  die  away.  Thus 
the  infant's  sucking  in«t.inctj  the  gregarious  in- 
stinct in  Boine,  the  bashful  instinct  in  others, 

In'stitute  of  France,  The,  organization 
formed  in  I7i)5  by  the  National  Convention  to 
take  the  place  of  the  four  academies  which  bad 
been  abolished  in  1703.  It  was  in  almost  all 
respects  the  heir  of  the  older  associations.  (See 
Academy.)  In  its  present  organization  the 
institute  is  made  of  five  district  academies, 
etc.:  (1)  The  Academic  FranQaisct  the  number 
of  whose  members  is  restricted  to  forty,  popu- 
larly called  the  **  Forty  Immortals/*  The  ap- 
probalion  of  the  academy  is  one  of  the  pristcH 
to  wiiich  young  authors  look  forward.  Among 
the  best  known  of  its  many  prizes  is  the  Mon- 
ty on  prisse  fur  virtue;  20,0OD  fr.  are  yearly 
divided  among  poor  persona  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  some  specially  virtuous 
act.  Montyon  also  left  a  yearly  prize  to  re- 
ward the  publication  of  the  book  most  con- 
ducive to  public  morality.  De  Tocqueville*fi 
work  on  American  democracy  is  perhaps  the 
most  notable  book  which  has  received  this 
distinction. 

(2)  The  Acjid^jnie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- 
Lett  res  has  the  distribution  of  various  prizes. 

(3)  The  Acadf^mic  des  Sciences.  The  moat 
hrilliant  names  in  French  science  have  adorned 
the  roll  of  this  academy. 

(4)  TheAcad^mie  des  Beaux- Arts  distributes 
a  number  of  prizes  and  has  published  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  fine  arts. 

(6)  The  Acadrmiie  dea  Sciences  Morales  et 
Poiitiqucs,  suppressed  in  1803,  hut  restored 
1832,  discu88e8  psychology,  hip^tory,  finance,  law, 
and  economics;  has  40  ordinary,  4i  honorary,  6 
foreign  associate,  and  48  corresponding  mem- 
bers. 

There  is  «  fine  And  rare  library  attached  to 


the  institute.     Each  member  reeelvei  a  mSmxj 
of  1,3m  fr. 


Institu'tional  Church,  organized  body  ol 
Christian  bclievei-s  who  supplement  the  ordi- 
nary method.s  of  preaching,  prayer  meeting, 
Sunday-school,  and  pastoral  visitation  by  a  con- 
geries of  institutions  which  touch  the  peopl* 
on  the  physical,  social,  and  intellectual  Mt% 
and  thus  draw  them  within  reacli  of  Christian 
truth.  Institutionalisni  is  based  on  Ibe  opim'io 
that  the  human  mind  could  hardly  conceive 
of  a  mure  p<?rfect  philanthropic  machine  for 
cleaning  up  the  misery  and  vice  of  a  great  toim 
than  its  network  of  churches,  providetl  cadi 
churchy  in  a  systematic  way,  undertook  to  eopt 
with  the  circumjacent  evils  and  need^  Tlie 
institutional  church  is  an  attempt  to  amelio- 
rate hard  conditions,  by  supplementing  ocdi* 
nary  methods  with  social,  ediieatiofiAl^  and 
philanthropic  institutions,  by  which  the  cHordi 
will  persistently  and  systematically  show  lit 
kindne.*<s  and  affection  by  interesUug  it^l  ta 
every  department  of  the  life  of  the  people. 

In'sulator,  any  subatanc©  which  ottef^  great 
rei^istance  to  the  passage  of  deetricity,  Tba 
most  important  insulators  are  dry  glaa^^  nrarlj 
all  resins  and  vegetable  gums,  silk,  quarts,  hIm 
oils  and  many  other  liquids,  and  at  orli 
temperatures,  the  gases. 
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Insur'&nce,  in  its  most  genera)  donninon, 
contract  whereby  one  agrees,  for  a  sum  lU 
money,  to  indemnify  another  in  case  the  latter 
shall  BUtTer  loss  by  certain  specified  risks,  la 
a  broad  sense  it  comprises  the  Insurance  i»l 
property,  including  fire  (usually  embrmcn 
lightning  with  ordinary  causes),  marine,  and 
cyclone  or  tornado;  insurance  of  life;  insunmcv 
of  health  (including  protection  against  a<^- 
dents);  insurance  of  personal  fidelity;  and  in- 
surancH;  in  a  considerable  numlxfr  of  miscella- 
neous forms,  such  as  plate  glass,  steam  boiler^ 
real  estate  titles,  etc.  Each  of  the_se  claasc*!^  ii 
subdivided  into  a  long  list  of  distinctive  Uirm^ 
so  thai  almost  every  person  and  thing  can  be 
brought  under  the  protection  of  insurajice. 
luHurance  was  known  to  the  ancients,  but  bad 
its  principal  development  in  the  exigencies  of 
modern  commerce.  It  >vas  first  applied  to  mer- 
cantile adventures.  The  fear  of  pecuniary  ruin 
by  the  loss  of  ship  or  cargo  checked  the  spirit 
of  enterprise.  Few  were  so  wealthy  as  to  be 
able  to  bear  alone  so  gi-eat  a  los^,  but  by 
dividing  the  nnk  among  many  it  was  a^-n  that 
the  inconvenience  to  each  of  the  proportion  of 
loss  which  he  assumed  might  become  trlviat 
Thus  originated  the  practice  of  insurance 
Though  known  and  practit*ed  among  tJie  com" 
mercial  conmninities  of  S.  Europe  at  a  mndh 
earlif'T  pcrio<l,  it  was  a  comparative  novelty  ia 
England  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  During' tht 
nineteenth  century,  how^ever,  it  received  an  tm- 
mensc  development. 

AcxjiDENT  iNKt'BANCE  18  a  provisloft  for  in* 
demnity  for  loss  of  time  or  productive  iiowir 
for  injuries  through  external  and  acciueDtal 
means,  the  amount  payable  being  detrrmimd 
by  the  severity  of  the  injury.  As  early  a«  l$i& 
in  the  sea  laws  of  Wisbv  roention  is' n 
the  practice  of  insuring  the  Uvea  of  sbipi 
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against  the  peril  of  the  tea;  and  In  1665  the 
Dutcli  republic  announced  a  scale  of  recom- 
penMc  for  soldiers  disabled  in  war.  But  acci- 
dent insurance  proper  dates  from  1848,  when 
The  Railway  Passengers  Assurance  Company, 
in  Great  Britain,  was  organized,  and  1850, 
when  The  Accidental  Death  Insurance  Company 
imued  the  first  policy  providing  compensation 
lor  bodily  injuries  occurring  from  any  acciden- 
tal or  violent  cause  not  occasioning  death.  In 
the  U.  8.  The  Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
organized  1863,  was  the  first  to  undertake  suc- 
cessfully accident  insurance.  Professional  and 
buHineMH  men,  exposed  to  little  hazard,  are  In- 
sured at  (he  lowest  rate;  but  every  year,  even 
of  this  preferred  class,  one  in  fifteen  sustains 
injuries. 

FiBK  Inhubance. — In  the  U.  8.  fire  insurance 
proper  is  provided  by  fire,  marine,  and  fire  and 
marine  companies,  and  theiie  may  be  stock  or 
mutual  companies.  The  policies  of  all  large 
companies  are  practically  identical.  The  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  a  fire-  or  marine-insur- 
an<*e  c<mtract  are  sulwtantially  the  same  to 
whatever  subject-matter  they  may  be  applied. 
Itrt  fundamental  principle  is  indemnity  for  loss, 
BH  diHtinguished  from  an  agreement  to  nay  a 
fixed  sum  absolutely,  as  in  the  case  of  life  and 
ac<-i(lcnt  innurance;  and  so  far  as  It  Is  made 
the  mcnns  of  accomplishing  more  than  this  It 
pasMm  over  into  the  donmin  of  speculation  and 
leads  to  the  mi!«chiefs  of  gambling.  It  Is  a 
l>cn«()nal  c*(>ntra<*t — insuring  not  the  thing,  but 
the  fNTMon  interested  in  its  preservation,  against 
Urns  to  him  by  reason  of  injury  to  it^  and  la 
not  transferable  without  the  consent  of  the 
insurer.  The  person  who  undertakes  to  pay  In 
case  of  loss  is  termed  the  insurer;  the  aanger 
against  which  he  undertakes,  the  risk;  the  per- 
son protected,  the  insured;  the  sum  which  he 
pays  for  the  protection,  the  premium;  and  the 
contract  itself  when  reduced  to  form,  the  pol- 
icy. 

Whoever  owns  property,  whether  by  an  ab- 
solute or  <|uulitic<l,  le^ul  or  e<|uitable  title,  or 
any  interest  in  pn>|)erty,  or  has  upon  him  the 
duty  or  in  him  the  ri|;ht  to  protect  and  pre- 
B«»rve  it,  may  insure  it  to  the  extent  of  his 
interest  or  liability,  provided  he  can  find  an 
insurer  who  is  willing  to  assume  the  risk.  The 
owner  of  a  vessel  or  house,  the  mortgagee  or 
les}^>e,  executors,  administrators,  and  trustees, 
connnon  i-arriers  and  Iwilees  generally,  con- 
signors, su|M'rcarg(M's,  whose  compensation  de- 
p«'ntls  upon  the  suect»Hs  of  the  voyage,  or  under 
instructions  to  land  goo<ls  and  wait  for  a  mar- 
ket, eaptors  and  salvors  having  a  well-founded 
e\)H'rtation  of  an  allowance  out  of  the  property 
ca|)ture<l  or  havt^l,  and  sheriffs  and  other  ofli- 
<ei>i  of  the  law  having  the  care  and  custody  of 
pn»|HTty,  may  w»verally  insure  their  respective 
inten"«|s.  In  marine  poliries.  unless  restricted, 
the  ri*k  extemls  to  all  losMes  proximately 
rauH»<l  by  the  |M'riN  of  the  s<»a-  that  is,  all 
loH>^»M  \vlii<'h  hap]M'n  fortuitously  from  the  ex- 
trannlinary  a<tinn  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
htranding.  colli'^ion.  lightning,  and  other  like 
natural  and  unavoidahle  accidents  connected 
with  navigation.  liesidtH^  these  i)erils,  it  Is 
ii«*nal  in  marine  {¥>lieies  to  iu'ture  against  loss 
by  lire,  barratry — i.e.,  the  fraudulent  miscon- 
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duct  of  the  master  or  erew— theft,  pirmey,  cap* 
ture,  arrests^  and  detentions. 

All  losses  direetiy  attributable  to  the  risk 
Insured  against  come  within  the  sweep  of  the 
policy  unless  there  be  an  exception  stated  la 
the  policy  itsell  Damage  by  fire  may  happen 
without  actual  Ignition,  aa  by  craeking  of 
glasB»  or  the  blistering  of  i4ctiue8»  or  the 
scorching  of  paint,  or  heating  and  thua  destroy- 
ing the  value  of  certain  aradea  of  eommeree. 
Damage  hj  lire  produced  by  lightning  la  within 
the  risk,  but  damage  or  deimdltlon  by  light- 
ning without  burning  la  not.  To  protect  in 
such  ease  the  Insuranee  must  be  against  loaa 
by  lightning.  So  damage  by  fire  resulting  from 
explosion,  as  of  gunpowder,  for  instance.  Is 
within  the  risk.  Damages  and  expensea  in  rea- 
sonable eflTorts  to  save  the  Insured  property 
from  destruction,  aa  by  water,  removal,  covers 
ing  un,  or  any  other  suitable  means,  are  in- 
cluded within  the  risk  of  a  An  policy.  So  ara 
damages  bv  falliag  walla  if  the  walla  faU  by 
reason  of  tne  lire. 

When  there  la  aa  actual  total  loaa,  the 
Insured  recovere  to  the  full  amount  of  his  in- 
surance if  the  property  be  worth  ao  mneh,  aad 
there  be  no  express  limitation  to  a  proportloii 
of  the  loss.  In  marine  insurance  uere  la  a 
constructive  total  loss  whereby,  when  the  prop- 
erty, though  not  entirely  destroyed,  Is  danwgad 
to  aneh  aa  apparent  extent  aa  praetleally  to 
render  the  voyage  worthleaa  aa  a  pecualary 
adventure,  aa  where  the  damage  ezceeda  one 
half  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  or  of  the  gooda, 
or  the  vessel  be  eaptured  or  detained  by  em- 
bargo, the  Insured  may  abandon  the  damaged 
or  detained  propertv  to  the  underwriter  aad 
claim  for  a  total  loss,  leaving  the  latter  from  that 
time  forth  to  get  what  he  can  ^  sale  or  vat 
out  of  the  abandoned  property.  When  the  k»B 
is  partial  the  rule  la  marine  Insaranee  la  that 
the  cost  of  repairing  the  vessel,  less  one  third 
for  the  greater  value  of  the  new  substitutsd 
for  the  old,  may  be  recovered;  but  in  lire  in- 
surance there  is  no  right  of  abamionment,  aad 
no  rule  of  proportionate  deduction  on  account 
of  the  greater  value  of  the  new,  actual  iadem- 
nity  being  the  limit  of  the  right  to  recover. 
In  either  case  when  goods  are  damaged,  the 
insured  recoven  the  difference  betweea  the 
value  of  the  damaged  goods  aa  they  are  aad 
the  markrt  price  of  sound  goods  of  like  kind. 

In  MUTUAL  iNSunaNCB  the  holdera  of  pollelea, 
beaidea  being  Insured,  are  also  insurers.  Ttmj 
are  members  of  the  company,  and  by  vlrtoe  oif 
their  membership  are  ooliscd  to  contribute  to 
the  losses  of  their  assocmtesi,  and   have  the 


right  to  claim  from  them  bv  way  of  i 
or  contribution  in  proporttcn  to  the  amonnta 
for  which  they  are  severally  insured,  indem- 
nity for  their  respective  losses.  Rightly  man- 
aged. It  Is  a  safe  and  cheap  form  off  Insuraaee, 
since,  whatever  be  the  rete  of  premium,  the 
associates  participate  In  the  prollta;  and  if  the 
premium  be  fixed  aufllk*lently  \Mk  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  premiuma,  paid  or  promMsd 
by  deposit  notes,  will  constitute  a  capital  ade- 
quate under  any  but  moat  extraordinanr  dr- 
eumstances  to  meet  contingent  lossca.  llataal 
fire  Insurance  is  better  adapted  to  eooatry 
practice,  where  the  lo«ea  are  liable'to  he  da- 
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gJe  and  small,  than  it  in  to  the  fluct nations 
of  conllagration  losses  whiL-h  are  a  feature  of 
insuiaiK-e  in  cities »  and  are  better  met  by  large 
capitalB  and  accurrmlutions  than  by  ht?avy  and 
unexpected  afiseasaifjiits  on  monilMi^rs.  What  ia 
known  as  the  faetory  mutual  system  originated 
in  Rhode  iMland  abt.  1H40,  and  grew  out  of 
diaaatiH  Fact  ion  with  the  high  rates  charged  for 
textile  factories  and  other  luaniifacturing  risks 
which  were  regarded  as  excesaively  hazardous. 
A  mutual  insumncc  company  was  organized, 
which  was  soon  followed  by  others  in  KhcHle 
Island  and  Massarhusrcttti.  The  prime  object 
of  these  organizations  has  been  not  so  nmeh 
the  payment  of  losses  as  the  prevention  of 
losses.  To  this  end  buildings  accepted  must 
come  up  to  a  certain  standard,  popularly 
known  as  **  Mill  Construction  and  Sprinkler 
Equipment/'  While  these  companies  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  region  where  they  work 
and  among  the  clawHes  of  risks  which  they 
cover,  their  operations  are  neoeatiarily  very  lim- 
ited as  compared  with  the  whole  field  of  fire 
insurance. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  various  forma  of  fire 
insurance  business  in  the  U*  8,  is  indicated  by 
a  few  summaries  of  reports  compiled  for  *'  The 
Insurance  Year  Book,'*  S^tock  companies,  in- 
cluding 3*)  Llovdn,  numbonng  347,  and  mutual 
companies,  cxchiding  about  i>00  small  and  pure- 
ly local  conceniSj  numbering  271,  had  a  com- 
bined capital  of  $H8,50n,G71),  and  assets  ^mv 
077,747;  paid  for  losses  in  a  year  $147,089^344; 
and  wrote  risks  in  a  vear  aggregating  $32,- 
OO0,0O0,CMXK  The  property  loss  by  fire,  1908, 
was  estimated  at  !ffci37,0(>0,CK)n,  and  the  insur- 
ance  loss  thereon  at  ;J2 J 2 3,945 ,305. 

Life  Insurance, — Life  insurance  exhibita  a 
larger  variety  of  forms  than  lire  insurance. 
Here  are  gtoek,  proprietary,  mutual,  and  mixed 
companies:  level  prenuum,  natural  premium, 
and  asaessmeJit  systems  of  operation;  whole- 
life,  term,  endowment,  jointlife*  annuity*  ton- 
tine, survivorship  annuity,  renewable  term  life, 
industrial,  and  other  forms  of  policy;  and  the 
cooperative  plan  of  organixation  and  opera- 
tion, followed,  with  vanoui*  modifications,  by 
the  great  fraternal  sfjcicliea. 

A  whole4ife  polici^  is  a  contract  in  which 
the  company  agrees  to  pay  the  policyholder  or 
his  representatives  a  specifie<i  amount  of  money 
f^t  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  the  pcra*}n 
whose  life  is  insured  may  die.  A  term  policy 
is  a  contract  in  which  the  company  agrees  to 
pay  the  representatives  of  the  insureil  a  speci- 
fie<i  amount  of  money  at  the  eml  of  the  year 
in  which  he  nuiy  die,  provide<l  his  death  ahould 
occur  within  a  certain  number  of  jears  named 
in  the  policy.  An  indojcmcnt  policy  is  one  in 
which  the  company  agrees  to  pay  a  specified 
amount  to  the  insured  himself  iit  a  certain  fu- 
ture period  (state*!  in  the  contract)  if  be 
should  then  Ih?  alive  to  receive  it.  The  net 
premium  may  be  paid  at  once  or  at  stated 
inter\'Bls,  as  may  lie  agreed.  Another  form  ia 
n  combination  of  a  pure  endowment  with  a 
li-rm  poliry.  Hy  it  the  I'ompany  agree»  to  pay 
a  sttpulatc^l  wurn  of  money  at  a  certain  future 
period  in  case  the  person  on  whose  life  insur- 
ance is  made  should  I  ben  be  alive,  or  at  hia 
death  if  that  thould  happen  before  the  cxpira- 
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tton  of  the  peHod.  A  joint -life  poHci'  is  a 
contract  to  pay  a  certa.in  amount  on  tlie  d»Ui 
of  one  of  two  or  more  person^*  na«n**d,  on  the 
joint  continuance  of  whose  lives  inKuniiic*  is 
made.  There  are  not  usually  more  than  two 
persons  named,  though  there  may  be  three  of 
more. 

An  annuity  ia  a  contract  in  which  a  ecm- 
pany  agrees  to  pay  a  given  sum  annttally* 
either  during  the  remainder  of  life,  or  for  a 
specifiotl  number  of  years  if  the  person  oo 
whose  life  insurance  is  made  should  live  m 
long,  in  consideration  of  a  gross  sum  fmid  at 
once  by  the  annuitant.     A  at*rt?ir"      '  ««- 

ity  is  an  agreement  to  pay  a  speci !  ty 

to  a  nominee  during  his  survivoreujf.  <-!  liuf 
person  on  whose  life  insurance  is  maile.  A 
iontifWf  or  aavinga  fund  policy,  is  an  ordinajr^r 
life  or  endowment  policy  with  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  or  more  to  run,  in  which  IIm 
tontine  principle  is  applied  to  dividends.  The 
distinctive  features  of  it  are;  the  holders  of 
such  policies  constitute  a  class  by  them^v«s; 
they  do  not  participate  in  profita  till  after  th« 
lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years  Uen*  fifteen* 
or  twenty),  6|>ecitieii  in  the  policy;  in  cnat  d 
death  before  the  dividend  period  liegins^  th« 
representatives  of  the  insured  receive  the 
seeuretl  by  the  policy,  and  no  more;  no  fur- 
render  value  is  allowe<l  to  anyone  who  tnaj 
relintjuish  his  policy,  and  no  dividend  is  rrvd- 
ited  to  such  policies  as  may  become  datois 
before  the  dividend  period  arrives;  all  (sroftta 
accruing  from  evei^  source  within  the  Aam 
are  reserved  till  the  arrival  of  the  s^^ei'iM 
dividend  period;  the  accumulated  dividends*  i 
then  to  be  equitably  divided^  on  the  contr 
tion  plan,  among  such  policies  as  are  actu 
in  force, 

Industbial  iwstJBAKOE  is  provided  for  people 
of  small  means,  who  make  weekly  paymaiU 
of  a  few  cents  for  insurance  not  exceeiiing 
$500.  The  small  and  easy  payments  ami  the 
extension  of  insurance  to  persons  young«?r  anrt 
older  than  are  admissible  into  the"  "old  line,*" 
or  level  premium,  companies,  make  this  form 
of  insurance  very  popular  among  the  clasies 
it  is  designed  to   Iw'nefit. 

The  forms  here  briefly  outlined  are  the  chief 
and  fundamental  ones.  Other  varieties  are  clb- 
tained  by  variations  of  conditions  as  to  for- 
feiture, to  mode  and  time  of  pajing  premjuma. 
to  distribution  of  surplus,  etc. 

According  to  the  World  Almanac  (19CKI), 
the  amount  of  life  insurance  in  force  in  thr 
IT.  8.,  including  assessment  insurani^  ■  -  ^  -  *'-'o, 
809.0L'5,4r>0:    in    Great    Britain,    $4  ^0; 

Germany,  ^1 ,400.0no,(MW) ;   France,  ^ .  _ .  a3 ; 

Austria,"  $370,021,530-  Scandinavia.  ^150.102,- 
SOI;  Switzerland,  $144,412,854;  Ruasia.  mi. 
R30,9O2.  Summaries  of  compilations  in  lb*» 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  L'.  S.,  concemiiu; 
ordinary  and  industrial  companies  in  the  XK  H. 
nOC>7),  show:  Number  of  policies  in  fof«e, 
24,705,137:  amount.  $l4.fMi4.415.2<>-:  '  ^  *  in- 
coTue    (1007),   fl^t7Sj»SH,:ir,2;    tnUiJ    i  K« 

polievholdera,  $aO!:i.i;i>0,025;  assets.  ...,,  ,.^,.:V 
51f); '  liabilities,  ^,73(i,33(],OOg;  8Ur|dus,  f31<^« 
4:jn,4rii. 

Fraternal  sick  and  funeral  benefit  aaMeli* 
tioDii,  paying  usually  from  ^0  to  f  100  ftmeraJ 
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benefit  and  95  a  week  in  case  of  sickncM,  ex- 
isted and  in  some  measure  flourished  in  the 
U.  8.  before  the  Civil  War.  Associations  on 
the  asseMment  plan,  however,  that  emphasize 
the  life  insurance  side  only,  date  in  the  U.  8. 
from  18G6.  At  about  the  same  time  appeared 
the  three  kinds  of  assessment  associations, 
business  assessment  companies,  secret  fraternal 
life  inHurance  societies  with  branches  or  lodges, 
and  other  secret  fraternal  life  insurance  so- 
cieties sometimes  called  fraternal  orders,  that 
were  without  lodges  or  branches,  but  worked 
entirely  through  a  central  staff  of  officers,  as 
do  the  buHiness  assessment  companies,  but,  un- 
like the  latter,  were  confined  to  some  class  or 
occupation  or  secret  fraternity,  and  did  not 
employ  paid  agents,  at  least  on  any  extensive 
scale,  to  increase  membership.  The  membership 
of  the  principal  fraternal  organizations  in  the 
U.  8.  and  Canada  was  reported  by  the  World 
Almanac  (1900)  at  10,175,976.  Large  and 
small,  probably  more  than  100  of  these  organ- 
izations are  ImumhI  on  or  are  allied  with  the 
aHiunwment  life  inHurance  feature.  The  report 
cun<*eming  the  ctmdition  and  business  of  as- 
acvsmont  companies  and  orders  shows  (1908) 
a  total  of  607  companies;  assets,  $854^44,461; 
aHHCMMments  collected,  $107,031,073;  total  in- 
come. $128,274,413;  payments  to  policyholders, 
$88,700,082;  total  expenditures,  $ia'>,85l329; 
mcnilM^rship,  7,970,839;  insurance  in  force,  $8,- 
70tt.909.29r>. 

MiHrKLLANBOi'8  Insubance. — As  bcforc  stat- 
ed, almost  every  person  and  thing  can  be  pro- 
tected by  insurance  in  the  U.  ».;  hence  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  forms  of  insurance 
would  be  too  voluminous  for  present  mention. 
The  World  Almanac  reported  insurance  in 
force  (1908):  pprMmal  accident  and  health, 
$3,800,000,000:  steam  boiler,  $750,000,000;  plate 
glawi,  $100,000,000;  emplovers'  liability  (esti- 
mate of),  $1,800.(M)0.000:  *Hdelitv.  $1,000,000,- 
000;  surety,  $1.0(m,(MM).(MM);  credit,  $40,000,- 
000;   burglary,  $60,(K)0,000. 

Intaglio  (In-tiiryA).  in  art,  the  opposite  of 
relief;  the  representation  of  a  head  or  other 
object  m)  hollowe<i  out  in  a  gem  or  other  sub- 
stance that  an  inipriwion  therefrom  gives  tha 
representation  in  bas-relief. 

In'tegral  Cal'culus.    See  Calculus. 

Intem'perance.  Sim»  Alcohol,  Putbioloo- 
ICAL  Kkfkcts  of. 

Intent',  in  law,  the  voluntary  purposing  of 
an  act  which  has  lef^al  consequences.  A  per- 
Hon*s  intent  in  a  particular  transaction  is  a 
<|u«^ti(m  of  fnet.  If  he  has  undertaken  to  ex- 
pn»sH  that  intent  in  a  dtwument,  its  ascertain- 
ment is  fur  the  court,  which  will  apply  to  the 
writing!:  estal>lishe<l  ruU»s  of  inter])retation.  If 
the  intent  is  to  Iw  gathere<l  from  oral  lan- 
^uap',  and  the  acts  and  eireumstane<^  attend- 
ing the  trnnHnetion,  it  will  generally  be  deter- 
niine<l  hy  the  jury.  If  one  has  fnvly  accepted 
in  une4|uiv(N'al  wonls  an  unanihtguous  offer 
niade  hy  another,  he  will  not  In>  allowinl  to  get 
rid  of  the  eontnu't  hy  pntof  that  he  niisunder- 
sttMsl  the  ofTer,  an<l  therefore  did  not  pur|WMe 
to  make  the  contni<-t  evidenttMl  hy  sueh  offer 
and  acceptance.    Or  if  a  principal,  with  knowl- 


edge of  all  the  fticts,  accepts  the  frnits  of  an 
unauthorised  contract  made  on  his  behalf  by 
an  a«ent,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  ahow  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  ratify  his  agent's  aeta. 
In  such  eases  the  law  regards  not  the  seeret 
thought  but  the  overt  act  in  determining  a 
person's  legal  intent.  In  torts,  the  witn^Mr^s 
intention  may  or  may  not  be  matorial  to  the 
question  of  his  liability,  aoeording  to  the  natnre 
of  the  transaction.  Primitive  law  senerally 
ignores  altogether  inquiry  concerning  tne  intent 
of  the  harmdoer.  It  visits  vengeance  on  the 
visible  cause  of  the  harm,  without  regard  to 
the  innoeenoe  or  fault  of  the  actor.  As  a  l^gal 
system  develops  it  distinguishes  accidental  from 
willful  harm,  but  even  in  its  most  advanced 
stage  it  leaves  persons  to  act  in  many  situa- 
tions at  their  periL 

InteiedlvBuia'tion,  elear  spaee  between  two 
consecutive  columns.  In  Greek  Doric  colon- 
nades  it  commonly  measured  fhnn  one  to  one 
and  a  half  times  the  inferior  diameter  of  the 
shaft,  but  in  the  Ionic  order  it  was  never  less 
than  two  and  sometimes  reached  three  diam- 
eters in  width.  In  arcaded  structures  of  Bo- 
man  type  the  decorative  columns  or  pilasters 
are  widely  spaced,  with  intercolumnlations  of 
Ave  or  six,  or  even  more,  diametera  In  neariy 
all  the  great  monuments  of  classic  architeeturs^ 
however,  the  intercolumniations  appear  to  have 
been  determined  by  considerations  of  afastraet 
taste  rather  than  by  arbitrary  rules  or  tra- 
ditions. 

In'terdict,  in  European  history,  censure  pio- 
nounced  by  the  pope,  by  a  synod,  or  by  a 
biahop,  withdrawing  fhnn  particular  nersons  or 
places,  or  both,  certain  religious  privileges.  It 
still  ezisU  in  theory  as  one  of  the  eccMasUcal 
censures  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  Church,  but  Is 
seldom  exercised,  except  toward  individuals, 
who  may  be,  for  example,  interdicted  from  en- 
tering a  church.  It  is  also  sometimes  p 
nounced  against  places  where  horrible  crin 
have  been  committed.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
interdict  was  the  most  terrible  of  punishments. 
Every  man's  hand  was  against  the  Interdicted 
person,  and  even  great  jpnnces  have  been  hum- 
bled by  the  power  of  this  censure.  At  one  time 
no  bell  might  ring  or  organ  be  played  in  an 
interdicted  district;  the  chureh  doors  were 
locked;  services  were  performed  without  eolem- 
nitiee  and  in  secret;  all  crosses  and  ornaments 
were  hidden;  Icntcn  food  only  could  be  eaten; 
no  one  could  ^ve  or  receive  a  kiss;  the  eiiclia- 
rist  was  not  given  except  to  the  dying;  no  man 
could  shave  his  heard  or  brush  his  hair  until 
the  interdict  was  raised.  Few  interdicts,  how- 
ever, were  so  severe  as  this,  though  at  the  best 
an  interdict  was  resarded  as  a  severe  measure. 
The  Church  herself  from  time  to  time  mitigated 
the  terrors  of  this  dreadful  visitation.  Among 
the  roost  celebrated  interdicts  were:  that  laid 
on  all  France  by  Gregory  V,  096;  that  laid  on 
England  by  Alexander  III,  1171,  as  a  mudslH 
ment  for  the  murder  of  k  Bedwt;  that  laid  by 
the  same  pontiff  on  Scotland,  1180;  by  Inno- 
cent III  on  France,  1200;  on  England,  12009 
umler  King  John;  on  Venice  by  Paul  V,  1606. 

Interdic'tion,  in  the  law  of  Scotland  and  In 
French  civil  law,  a  mtrietioB  plaeed  on  indt- 
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vidua  Is  subjecting  tlicni  to  eertain  Ipgiil  inca- 
pacities in  the  nianugnnent  of  their  property 
or  in  the  incurring  of  u hi itjja lions.  Jn  eivilized 
countries  generally  there  arc  Iuwh  of  which 
certain  persons  who  are  of  uusoiind  mind,  or 
who  are  unable  properly  to  regulate  their 
tinancial  afTairn,  such  as  id  iota,  spendthrifts, 
habitual  drunkard  a,  etc.,  are  deprived,  par- 
tially or  wholly,  of  the  legal  capacity  to  dis- 
pose of  or  convey  away  their  pro[)erty  or  to 
incur  obligations.  The  procedure  by  which 
these  lawa  arc  enforced  m  called  iuit»rdiction 
in  Bcotland,  and  in  other  countries  wliere  the 
civil  law  prevails.  Many  of  the  states  of  the 
U.  *S.  have  law8  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  or  lonservaU^r  of  the  properly, 
or  of  the  pernou  and  property,  of  individuals 
likely  to  waste  their  propeity;  but  neither  in 
England  nor  in  the  U.  8.  do  the  laws  recog- 
nise the  right  of  any  pennon  to  prevent  the 
extravagance  of  a  relative  by  judicial  procedl- 
ings^  except  where  such  extravagance  is  likely 
to  make  a  f>ei"son  a  public  burden. 

In'terest  (psychologieid  and  pedagogical). 
To  secure  attention  is  one  of  the  first  objects 
of  teaehern,  ;iiid  for  thia  the  intere*<t  of  the 
pupil  must  he  arouacd.  The  natural  mlcrcst 
of  the  child  lies  in  the  field  of  sensation;  there- 
fore, in  teaching,  the  first  appeal  mu!>t  lie  made 
to  the  senses.  By  association  of  idean  an  un- 
interesting suhjeet  may  be  uuuie  interesting  by 
establishing  its  relations  to  something  in  which 
the  pupil  already  has  a  natural  interest.  It 
has  been  hehJ  that  it  is  good  for  students  to  be 
forced  to  apply  themwdves  to  things  which  are 
essential ly  uninteresting,  for  the  sake  of  the 
discipline  of  the  mind  thus  acquired.  On  the 
oilier  hand,  it  is  urged  that  nothing  obtains  & 
permanent  hold  upon  the  mind  and  upon  life 
unless  it  does  possess  interc5?t.  In  adult  life 
much  drudgery  is  performed  that  has  no  in- 
trinsic interest  in  itself,  but  is  surehargctl  with 
interest  on  account  of  its  rehition  to  the  per- 
sonal fortunes  of  the  individual.  Interest, 
therefore^  seems  to  be  fundamental  to  atten- 
tion»  and  a  legitimate  and  necessary  power  for 
the  teacher  to  use, 

Interfer'ence,     in     international     law.       Sec 

iNTtaVLNTlON, 

Interference^  in  physics,  a  phenomenon  re- 
sulting from  the  combi  nation  of  any  fly  stem 
of  waves  with  dilTerenees  of  phase.  Interfer- 
ence is  of  great  interest  in  physirs ;  on  the 
one  hand,  because  by  means  of  it,  ehieily»  such 
theories  as  the  imduhitory  theory  of  light 
have  been  developed  and  the  existt^nce  of  the 
wave  motions  by  means  of  which  radiant  ener- 
gy is  transmitted  through  space  has  biH«n  e»tah- 
lished  i  the  other  hand,  because  color  effects  of 
the  highest  degree  of  beauty  have  their  origin 
in  interference;  so  that  the  Bubje<^t  is  of  ips- 
thetie  as  well  as  siMcntific  Importance,  In- 
terference is  met  with  in  every  department  of 
physics  in  which  we  have  to  do  with  wave  mo- 
tion.  We  have  interference  of  water  waves,  of 
the  waves  of  the  air^  and  other  media  with 
which  acoustics  deals,  also  of  the  wave  sys- 
tcma  of  the  ether  I  light  waves,  elertro-mag* 
netic  wavea,  etc.).  To  eiinsider  one  of  the 
utmplcst  cases,  the  »et  of  ''  standing  waves '' 


into  which  an  elastic  cord  is  broken  up  wlien 
transverse  waves  are  sent  over  it,  and  ^^- 
turneu  by  refiection,  are  due  to  interference. 
The  conditions  of  the  experiment  are  that  the 
successive  waves  follow  one  another  at  inter- 
vala,  such  that  the  direct  and  reflects!  wavm 
meet    with     permanently     fixed     difTerence    of 


ExAMitJs  or  brrERrsRKMcs* 

phase  for  each  point  of  the  cord.  The 
ing  up  of  such  a  string  into  nodes  and 
is  a  familiar  phenomenon.  Another  familiar 
example  is  in  the  standing  waves  on  water  or 
mercury  contained  in  a  vessel  of  s\'mmetriciJ 
form.  The  illustration  shows  the  ca^^e  of  in 
elliptical  dish  with  waves  starting  from  one 
focus  under  the  excitation  of  a  series  of  dn>^»* 
impinging  on  the  surfaee  at  that  point,  and  re- 
flected to  the  other  focus. 

In'terim,  name  of  certain  edicts  of  Charlrs 

V,  issued  with  the  object  of  maintaining  llif 
»tutus  quo  until  a  general  council  could  decide 
all  questions  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants. There  were  three  such  — the  tnlerim 
of  Ratisbon  11541),  of  Augsburg  {May  15. 
1548),  and  of  Leipzig  < December  22,  I54H)  — 
eaeh  being  the  result  of  conferenees  lx»twecn 
Catholic  and  Protestant  theologians  on  i>oiDti 
at  issue.  These  interims  were  in  reality 
despotic  ordinances  of  Cbarlea  V,  attemptitig 
to  regulate  the  confessions  of  faith  adopttni  by 
the  Protestants,  and  forbidding  them  to  iniio* 
vate  on  the  doctrines  or  rites  they  had  (mm 
profesftinl  or  agreed  to.  The  Leipzig  IntiTtm 
was  generally  disobeye<l  and  reaiHt--"  ^-  'rm«, 
was  abrogated  by  Charles,  1552,  a  ill 

ly  superseded  by  the  Augsburg  Conh  rif- 

inally  presented,  li>30,  confirmed  to  the  Prot- 
estant states,   1555,  by  the  Diet  of   Aug'vbuJiE. 

Inte'rior,  Depart'ment  of  the,  oni*  of  tk» 
executive  departments  of  the  government  of 
the  IL  S.  and  of  several  otlu-r  countries.  That 
of  the  U.  8.  was  creutefl  18411,  and  its  ehi»-f,  or 
se<*relary,  is  charged  with  the  siip4?rvtston  nf 
public  business  n^ating  to  patents  for  in^vn 
tions*  pensionH  and  bounty  lands;  the  public 
lands  and  surveys;  the  Indiani^;  edueatioai 
rail  roads  i  the  Oeohigical  Survey:  the  Hot 
Springs  Ueservatinn  (Arkansas) ;' Vol  low  st«m# 
National  Park  (Wyoming),  and  l\\*'  Vo^r^mij 
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Sequoia,  and  General  Grant  parks  (Califor- 
nia);  forest  reservations;  distribution  of  ap- 
propriations for  agricultural  and  mechanical 
collefipra  in  the  states  and  territories;  the  cus- 
t<Nly  and  diHtribution  of  certain  public  docu- 
ments, and  supervision  of  tertain  hospitals 
and  eleemosynary  institutions  in  the  District 
of  (\>lumbia.  He  also  exercises  certain  powers 
and  duties  in  relation  to  the  territories  of  the 
IT.  8.  The  business  of  the  department  is  con- 
ducted by  a  number  of  bureaus,  each  under  a 
commissioner,  and  by  the  secretary's  assist- 
ants. 

Interjec'tioniy  exclamatory  words  represent- 
inK  the  potency  or  value  of  unformed  sen- 
tences. Thev  nmy  express  an  emotion,  a  com- 
mand, a  judgment,  an  indication,  an  inquiry, 
or  may  be  merely  retlcx  imitations  of  sounds. 
Thus  oh!  expresses  surprise;  sh!  comnumd 
to  silence;  hm!  disapproval;  hmt  inquirr; 
biing!  is  imitative.  In  the  strictest  sense  the 
term  inter jtH't ion  is  UHed  of  only  such  words 
ttH  do  not  readily  a<lmit  of  classification  among 
the  other  partu  of  speech. 

InterUk'eOt  village  of  Switzerland,  26  m. 
SK.  of  Ik*rn;  is  cele)>rated  for  its  charming 
Hit  nation  m*ar  the  left  l»ank  of  the  Aar,  id  the 
valtev  of  lii'Mleli,  lN'twe<>n  the  lakes  of  Briens 
and  I'hun,  with  a  view  of  the  Jungfrau,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  most  picturesque 
scenery  in  Switzerland.  It  is  the  starting 
iM>int  Vrom  which  the  (iiessbach  Fall,  the  val- 
ley of  the  I^ut4*rbrunnen  with  the  Staubbach, 
and  that  of  (tfindelwald  with  its  glaciers,  are 
iiHiially  explorinl  by  vitiitors.  The  village  con- 
Hint  k  mainly  of  a  line  of  grand  hotels  and 
niiiiienMis  UMl^ing  Iioum'h,  in  front  of  which 
riiiiM  a  magnilicent  avenue  of  huge  walnut 
trecM.  Within  a  short  diMtance  of  Interlaken 
are  the  old  castle  of  rnHpuiinen  and  the  an- 
cient vilhijre  of  rnt<'r»«H»n.  In  the  season,  from 
.ftiiR>  to  (K'tolNT.  iiH  many  as  25,000  persons 
hu\c  visit (>{1  lntcrlak(>n. 

Intermittent  Fe'ver,  or  A'gne.  See  Mala- 
ria. 

Inter'nal  Rev'enue.    See  Finance. 

Intema'tional  Associa'tiont  The,  association 

of  I:ilM>r  uiuoiiH  intcmliHl  for  the  defense  of  the 
interests  of  workingnien  a^inst  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  iN)\ver  of  capital,  and  aiming  ulti- 
mately at  the  abolition  of  all  labor  paid  with 
wap's  an  a  form  of  slave  Ial>or,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  ass4HMat(Hl  labor  tm  a  national  scale. 
It  was  fonrnhnl  S»»ptember  28,  1804,  at  a  large 
nuM'tinj;  nf  workinpuen  from  nearly  all  Euro- 
|M-:in  CMiiiitries  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  ]i(md<m, 
at  which  the  nninifesto  and  statutes,  as  drawn 
up  hy  Dr.  Karl  Marx,  were  adopttnl  for  publi- 
ration,  aiitl  a  pmviMtry  administration  eHtab- 
liHheil.  The  statutes  of  the  asstMMation  were 
not  tlnally  ailopted.  however,  until  sanctioned 
by  the  lirst  p'Ut'ral  confess,  held  at  (f«»neva 
si'ptenilHT  :\  7.  iStWi.  Here  the  programmes 
of  Ma//ini  ami  Itakunin  were  rej«»<»te<l  and  that 
of  Marx  adopted.  The  next  general  c<mgress 
was  held  at  Uiusanne.  IHtu;  the  thinl  in 
ItruHsvls.  iStiM;  the  fourth  in  Itasel.  18(11);  but 
the  fifth,  planned  to  take  place  in  PariK,  1870, 
wan   prevciittHl   from   meeting  by   the   Franco- 


Germmn  War.  Of  these  meetings  that  at  Brus- 
sels was  the  moat  important.  It  declared 
that  land,  mines,  and  means  of  transportation 
should  become  the  propertir  of  the  state,  by 
which  it  ahouM  be  Intrusted  to  associations  of 
workingmen  to  be  exploited  for  the  common 
good.  It  protested  against  all  war,  and  advo- 
cated a  general  strike  if  war  broke  out  be- 
tween France  and  Germany.  In  different  coun- 
tries, especially  in  France  and  Austria,  the 
government  Interfered,  but  this  only  made  the 
association  more  popular  among  the  working- 
men.  It  receivea  a  severe  check  from  the 
Franco-German  War.  Many  members  of  the 
Paris  Commune  belonged  to  the  asaoeiatioa» 
and  the  excesses  of  the  Commune  were  defend- 
ed by  the  assodation.  A  congreaa  held  at  The 
Hague  in  1872  waa  split  by  irreeoneilable  dif- 
ferences with  regard  to  the  acta  of  the  Com* 
mune  and  other  allied  queationa,  as  well  as 
the  theorjr  of  socialism,  and  the  aModation 
waa  dissolTed. 

lateniatiimal  Cop^jriglit    Bee  ComiaBT. 

lateniatioBAl  Date  Una.  Bee  CHAROB-or- 
DAT  Link. 

Inteniatiimal    Xipori'tiau.      Bee    Euoa- 

TIOMa 

Inteniatiooil  Law,  collection  of  rules  bj 
which  nations  and  their  members,  respectively, 
are  aupposed  to  be  governed  in  their  relations 
with  each  other.  In  its  exact  sense,  law  la  a 
rule  of  property  and  of  conduct  prescribed  by 
sovereign  power.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore, 
as  nations  have  no  common  auperior,  they  can- 
not be  said  to  be  subject  to  human  law;  Imt 
there  is,  nevertheleaa,  a  body  of  rulea  hy 
which  nations  profess  to  regulate  their  own 
conduct  toward  each  other  and  the  conduct  of 
their  citizens,  respectively.  This  body  of  nilea 
is  derived  from  custom  or  treat  v.  No  com- 
munity haa  ever  yet  existed,  and  none  eouM 
exist,  so  independent  and  isolated  as  to  have 
no  communication  whatever  with  its  neigh- 
bors; and  intercourse  between  communitica, 
as  between  individuals,  necessarily  required 
some  kind  of  regulation. 

We  And,  accordingly,  in  the  oldest  hiatorical 
records  mention  off  messengers  or  embaasica 
sent  by  nation  or  king  to  another  nation  or 
king,  and  of  compacta  between  them.  Trcatlea 
followed  the  unwritten  regulations  aa  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  for  the  necessity  of  changing  or 
of  adding  to  existing  rules  led  to  express  mpo* 
lations.  These  were  expressed  as  atipnlatlona 
lietween  individuals  were  expressed:  orally 
lM>fore  a  written  language  waa  known,  and 
orally  or  in  writing  afterwards.  Of  these 
treaties  or  compacts  between  nationa  there  are 
many  and  multiform  records.  But  notwith- 
standing the  treatiea  of  every  kind  and  form 
that  have  been  entered  into,  the  greater  part 
of  international  law  is  to  this  day  customary 
only.  These  customs  have  been  declared  and 
enforced  by  Judicial  decisions  and  set  forth  in 
the  writings  of  publicists  in  all  the  principal 
languages  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  Taws  of  states,  the  ordinancea  of  klnga, 
and  the  writings  of  pablieista  have  moderated 
the  severity  of  earlier  times,  while  oveiy  new 
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treaty  between  DAtioriH  haii  been  an  addition 
to  public  law.  Starting?  fnini  tbc  theory  of 
the  natural  ngbta  of  inen  and  the  equality  ol 
tialii>n^,  public  id  ta  have  fit  riven  to  eBtabliah 
tlie  code  of  ethics  as  the  law  of  imtiotiB.  Mon- 
tesquieu declared  it  as  a  maxim  that  nations 
shauld  do  eaeli  other  as  mueh  j^ood  in  peaee 
and  as  Utile  barm  in  war  as  possible  without 
injury  to  tbeir  own  interests.  The  rules  of 
the  Hanseatic  League,  the  laws  of  VVisby  and 
of  Oleron,  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  and  the  Ur- 
dinaneea  of  Louis  XJV^  were  all  so  many  eon- 
tributions  to  international  hiw.  A  host  of 
writers  have  discussed  its  principles  and  en- 
foree<l  its  precepts ►  Of  these  Grotiua  {q.i\) 
stands  as  the  acknowledged  head. 

Regarded  as  a  whole,  international  law  con- 
sists of  two  main  divisions — one  treating  of 
peace  and  the  other  of  war.  The  portion  of 
international  law  relating  to  peace  ia  natu- 
rally subdivided  into  two  divisions— one  public 
and  tlie  otber  private.  Public  international  law 
eontains  the  rules  respecting  the  relations  of 
nations  to  each  otlier  and  to  tlie  memhera  of 
other  nations;  private  international  law  con- 
tains the  rules  respecting  the  relations  of  the 
members  of  a  nation  to  tbe  members  of 
other  nations.  In  respect  to  the  first  depart- 
ment, they  relate  to  the  essential  rights  of 
nations,  such  as  their  sovereignty,  equality* 
perpetuity,  territory,  property;  to  their  extra- 
territorial action  in  regard  to  navigation,  dis- 
covery, exploration,  and  colonization;  to  lish- 
eries  and  piracy;  to  the  intercourse  of  nations 
with  each  other  by  means  of  accredited 
agents;  to  international  compacts,  asylum  and 
extradition,  national  character  and  jurisdic- 
tion, and  domicile;  and  to  the  reciprt>eal  duties 
of  nations  to  foreigners,  and  of  foreigners  to 
the  nation  where  they  live,  in  respect  of  resi- 
dence, occupation,  religion^  obedience  to  the 
laws,  taxation,  civil  and  military  service.  To 
the  subject  of  private  international  law  be- 
long provisions  respecting  private  rights  and 
the  administration  of  justice.  Here  may  he 
grouped  togetlicr  regulations  concerning  per- 
sonal capacity,  social  condition,  the  validity 
and  interpretation  of  contracts,  the  effect  of 
marriages  and  divorces,  the  devolution  of 
property  at  death,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, pnx'cdure  and  evidt*nce,  as  these  subjects 
apply  to  the  persons  and  property  of  foreign- 
ers. Of  all  the  measures  for  the  civilization  of 
international  intercourse  and  the  settlement  of 
international  differences,  none  is  comparable 
to  that  of  international  arbitration.  Tlie  idea 
is  not  new — indeed,  it  is  as  old  as  Henry  IV 
of  France — but  the  practice  is  modern.  Tlie 
U.  S.  has  the  honor  of  having  oftencst  taught 
by  precept  and  oftenest  adopted  in  practice 
the  cloaitig  of  international  controversies  by 
the  intervention  of  impartial  arbiters. 

The  8ubjt»ct  of  international  law  is  bo  ex- 
tensive and  comprehends  so  many  principles 
bearing  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  nations 
toward  each  other  that  only  the  briefest  allu- 
siiin  to  the  more  important  filatures  is  here 
admissible.  Any  statement  must  necessarily 
lie  incomplete,  as  new  principles  are  being 
brought  forward  constantly,  and  the  deter- 
minations   of    the    International    Peace    Con- 


gresses at  The  Hague,  1399  and  19(17,  togctlMr 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Intematmnal  Ouit 
of  Arbitration,  provided  for  by  tbe  lir«t  of 
these  congresses,  are  likely  to  augment  tht 
body  of  principles  now  recognized  by  every  na- 
tion of  importance. 

At  the  outset  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
tin  the  sense  of  nations)  only  are  the 
and  immediate  subjects  of  intematioDal  LiW. 
All  sovereign  states  are  equal,  so  far  om  r«- 
aeutial  rights  are  concerned.  It  is  the  clear 
right  of  every  state  to  maintain  its  poUtkal 
intej^ity  in  the  society  of  nations^  and  it  may 
to  this  end  form  alliances,  provide  land  and 
sea  forces,  build  fort  ili  cat  ions,  or  employ  any 
other  usual  means  for  defense.  Another  clear 
right  of  every  sovereign  state  ia  that  of  ex- 
elusive  property  in  ita  territory,  and  tbci** 
fore  of  inviolability.  This  right  ia  derived 
either  from  conquest  or  from  occupancy,  or  it 
may  rest  on  express  treat}^  or  conYentiotii 
with  foreign  states.  The  state'a  e^telasive  ju 
risdiction  extends  over  all  rivers  and  lakes 
which  are  entirely  inclosed  within  its  bounij- 
nries.  It  is  dilUcult  to  determine  rights  wKca 
a  river  forms  the  Ijoundary  betwet^n  or  flow* 
through  the  territory  of  difl'erent  stated. 
When  it  is  the  limit  of  conturminotts  itst«*v 
the  presumption  is  that  both  of  these  hmw  tbt 
right  of  navigation  in  the  whole  river. 

By  the  general  law  of  nations  the  authority 
of  a  state  reaches  over  a  marine  league^  or  tbe 
distance  formerly  measured  by  a  cannon  shot, 
from  the  seashore  at  low  tide*  The  open 
ocean  is  the  common  territory  of  all  natiooL 
Finally,  it  is  an  incident  of  sovereignty  that 
the  state  may  exercise  exclusive  inr.m.iutioo 
over  all  persons  within  its  limits,  \  "»ey 
be  its  own  subjects  or  those  of  fr  itei, 
and  its  laws  control  all  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, within  the  territory,  and  all  acta  done 
and  contracts  concluded  there.  The  atate  con- 
cedes no  proper  force  to  foreign  laws,  yet  uj>oa 
the  principle  of  reciprocity,  or  considerattons 
of  international  comity,  they  may  l>e  rei^- 
nizcd  and  allowed  effect.  The  jurisdiction  of  • 
state  extends  also  so  far  as  to  exempt  its  aoV' 
erei^,  or  his  ambassador,  or  his  fleeta  and 
armies,  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  a 
country  where  they  may  be;  but,  except  aa  it 
is  modified  by  treaty,  the  judicial  pow«?r  o( 
every  fit  ate  is  coextensive  with  its  territory. 
Every  independent  powder  possesses  thip  rtgbl 
to  send  and  to  receive  embassies,  but  privilfft 
of  continuous  residence  rests  in  corT-^*-  ^*--!  tii 
not  a  matter  of  right.  Treaties  sil  dip- 
lomatic agencies  are  generally  not   i    - ^  on 

their  governments  until  ratilied  by  the  «i* 
preme  authority.  (See  Treaties. >  Sovereign 
states  being  e^^ual,  there  can  lie  no  sitpreat 
tribunal  of  appeal.  £xeept,  therefore,  by  aiib- 
mission  of  their  wrongs  to  arbitration,  na* 
tions  have  no  redress  unless  by  resorting  to 
force.  When  dtirerenees  cannot  l>e  ooiiipo«#d 
by  peaceful  means,  the  injured  state  may  em- 
ploy measures  of  retaliation,  by  repnaala*  em- 
oargo.  or  the  se<iucst ration  of  the  goods  nf 
the  offending  power,  or  finally  war. 

The  precise  extent  of  obligation  resting  Oil  a 
neutral   nation  to  prevent  its   territory 
made   use  of   in   originating  hostile   mi 
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Against  A  power  with  which  it  it  at  peace  hat 
never  been  fully  determined.  In  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  of  1871,  between  the  U.  S.  and 
(ireat  Britain,  the  British  Govt,  agreed,  among 
other  things,  that  a  neutral  government  it 
bound:  1,  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the 
fitting  out  within  its  juriMiction  of  any  vessel 
which  it  has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  is 
intended  to  carry  on  war  against  a  power  with 
which  it  is  at  peace;  2,  not  to  permit  either 
belligerent  to  use  its  ports  or  waters  at  the 
base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmenta- 
tion of  military  supplies  or  arms,  or  the  re- 
cruitment of  men;  3,  to  exercise  due  diligence 
within  its  jurisdiction  to  prevent  any  violation 
of  the  foregoing  obligations  and  duties. 

The  validity  of  all  claims  of  prize  and  cap- 
ture is  determined  by  the  prize  courts  of  the 
captor's  country,  but  caset  of  capture  on  the 
territory  of  a  neutral,  or  by  vessels  fitted  out 
within  a  neutral's  limits,  involve  an  invasion 
of  the  neutral's  sovereignty,  and  must  be  ad- 
judicAte<l  in  his  court.  For  the  international 
relations  of  belligerent  states,  see  Was. 

Whether  the  neutral's  exemption  can  be 
claimed  alMolutely  for  its  ships,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  enemy's  goods  which  they  carry,  hat 
^ven  risi>  to  one  of  the  most  vexed  quettiont 
in  international  law.  By  the  declaration 
signtHl  at  Paris,  1K6A,  by  the  repretentativet 
of  the  chief  European  powers  the  principle 
that  neutral  ships  mav  carry  enemy  s  goods 
has  finally  lM>coiiie  establislied,  it  may  be  pre- 
sum<Hl,  in  the  law  of  nations.  The  tame  dec- 
laration sanctions  the  rule  that  neutral  prop- 
erty, except  contraluind,  is  not  subject  to  cap- 
ture tliough  laden  in  enemy's  ships.  Contra- 
band proi>erty  is  subject  to  confiscation  by  the 
captor. 

Intranational  Private  Law  regulates  the 
nviprocal  relations  of  subjtHits  of  different 
states  or  nations.  The  notion  of  such  a  com- 
munity of  law  was  foreign  to  the  ancients. 
To  supply  its  felt  need  the  Roman  jurists  and 
their  HUt*ce!*8t)rH  fashioniHl  precepts  concerning 
the  (.conflict  of  laws.  To  tlie  nn^ognition  by  afl 
states  of  a  common  system  three  conditions 
seem  nivessary:  1,  everyone  should  be  aa- 
surinl  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  civil  rights 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home;  2,  everyone  thould 
Ih»  able  to  forese**  with  tolerable  certainty 
what  laws  will  govern  the  rights  attaching  to 
his  [MTHon.  his  ])roperty,  and  his  acts;  3,  the 
Itasis  of  international' regulations  should  be 
conformable  to  right,  reason,  and  the  nature 
of  things. 

The  first  and  most  general  maxim  of  inter- 
national private  law  results  directly  from  the 
in<le|M>ndence  of  states,  and  is:  Each  state 
has  an  exclusive  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
within  its  own  territory.  Consequently,  the 
laws  of  every  state  g<>vom  all  i>ersons  and  all 
pro|H»rty  within  its  limits.  The  second  gen- 
«»ral  principle  is  the  converw»  of  the  former — 
no  Htate  can  by  its  laws  hind  persons  or  ob- 
jfH-ts*  <»utHide  its  own  territory.  An  important 
coni»<Hjuenc<»  of  these  two  gimeral  principles 
is  that  all  deference  paid  to  foreign  laws  de- 
pends on  donn^stie  n>giilati<ms -on  the  con- 
Ment.  expnnts  or  implie<l,  of  the  state  where  the 


foreign  lawa  are  applied.  International  pri- 
vate law  rettt,  then,  for  itt  tanction  on  con- 
siderations  of  utility  and  reciprocal  con- 
venience or  comity. 

The  applicability  of  a  particular  law  to  a 
given  case  mainly  depends  on  the  nationality 
or  domicile  of  the  person  concerned. 

NatuntaUtv  it  the  quality  attaching  by  birth 
in,  or  formal  adoption  into,  a  particular  com- 
munity. It  haa  of  late  lott  to  much  of  itt 
ti^ifieanoe  (by  the  adoption  of  the  Roman 
pnnciple  that  children  follow  the  condition  of 
their  parentt,  and  that  adulta  are  free  to 
choose  their  own  country)  aa  to  be  eontidered 
by  tome  tolely  of  political  moment.  The  char* 
acter  impretted  by  birth  it  to  indelible  that, 
on  a  due  change  of  retidence  and  intention.  It 
eaaily  effacet  the  tupervening  character  of 
domicile.  It  haa  alto  the  advantage  of  beinc 
directlv  atcertainable,  while  domidlea  are  o* 
vided  by  very  indittinct  linet. 

DomieiU  ia  **a  reaidenee  at  a  partienlar 
place,  accompanied  by  poaitive  or  pretumpUve 
proof  of  intention  to  remain  for  an  unlimited 
time."  Thua  it  antwert  to  the  eommoo  neaa* 
ing  of  ''home.**  Where  a  perton  having  two 
retidencet  maket  one  hit  home,  that  one  ia  to 
be  taken  aa  hia  domicile.  Intent,  the  element 
which  determinet  the  quettion  of  domicile, 
may  be  evidenced  in  variout  wayt.  If  tneh  la- 
tent be  proved,  the  fact  of  retidence  for  the 
briefett  time  will  titfite.  A  perton  may  eleet 
to  regard  hia  place  of  butlnett  aa  hia  domldle, 
and  he  may  even  have  different  domieilea  for 
different  tpecifle  purpoeet,  but  he  can  only 
have  one  principal  domicile.  Minor  chiklren, 
if  legitimate,  Uke  and  foltow  the  domicile  of 
their  father  until  competent  to  choote  one  lor 
themtelvet.  Ill«(itiniate  children  generally 
follow  the  domicile  of  the  mother. 

An  exceedingly  important  feature  of  Inter- 
national private  law  ia  that  relating  to  the 
criminal  juritdiction  of  a  nation  over  citiieui 
of  another  nation  within  itt  own  limitt.  Bee 
EzraADinox. 

lateraatioaal  Peace  Coa'greei,  conference  of 
represenUtivet  of  the  principal  nationt  of  the 
world  for  the  purpote  of  initiating  methbda 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  horrort  of  war; 
convened  at  The  Hague,  1890.  on  an  invltaiioa 
to  the  nationt  by  the  Czar  of  Rutaia.  The 
chief  outcome  of  the  flrtt  congrett  waa  the 
provision  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  in- 
ternational court  of  arbitration,  aince  popu- 
larly known  as  The  Hague  Tribunal  (o.v.). 
To  this  court  Andrew  Carnegie  gave  $l,MO.00O 
for  the  erection  of  tnitable  quartert,  a  "  Tem- 
ple of  Peace."  and  $600,000  for  the  pnrelmae 
of  a  library  relating  to  the  lawt  of  natlooa. 
The  second  congress,  1907.  diseusaed  a  nnmber 
of  propositions  left  undecided  bv  the  flrat  one 
and  several  new  onea,  suggetted  by  eventt  of 
the  interval. 

laterava'do,  repieteutatlve  of  the  pope  atat 
to  tmall  countries,  aa  distl^gaishea  from  a 
nuncio,  usually  accredited  to  empiret,  kiag^ 
doms,  and  other  large  countriea. 

laterplead'tr,  in  law,  the  right  whldi  a  per- 
son who  holds  a  fund  or  hia  pottettloa  of 
property,  or  owet  a  dnty  or 
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when  there  are  rival  claimfints  to  the  fxind, 
etc.,  and  he  cannot  del  ermine  to  whom  it  b**- 
longs,  to  require  theju  to  settle  in  court  their 
conflicting  clainia  an  lietween  theriiselved,  and 
to  be  allowed  on  his  part  to  make  over  tiie 
property,  etc.,  to  the  eourt,  to  abide  t!ie  events 
of  the  litigation  or  to  hold  it  under  it«  direc- 
tion. The  juriadictit)n  of  court  a  of  hiw  over 
this  subject  in  very  limited  and  imperfect,  and 
tliia  branch  of  jurisjirudence  may  now,  in  prac- 
tice, in  the  absence  of  statutes,  be  said  to  be 
exclusively  ndHiiniMterL'd  in  courts  of  equity. 
The  method  lu  which  relief  is  obtained  is  by 
bill  in  equity. 

Interpola'tioa,   In   mathematics,   the  act  of 

cuncputing  unfitted  ti^rmii  of  a  aeries  of  qnan- 
titiet*.  when  a  t^ullieient  mimt>er  of  their  terma 
is  given.  For  example,  if  the  right  aiicension 
and  declination  of  the  moon  are  computed  for 
every  twelve  hours  through  the  course  of  a 
month,  it  i»  always  possible  to  determine  those 
quantities  for  any  intermediate  hour.  The 
method  may  be  conceived  us  conaistin;]:  in  a 
determination  of  the  general  law  according  to 
which  the  quantities  vary,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  valuer  which  they  have  for  every  twelfth 
hour.  By  the  aid  of  thin  law  the  values  can 
be  found  at  any  time.  The  formulas  necessary 
in  applyinj^  the  method  will  be  found  in  the 
works  on  practical  astronomy  by  Chiiuvenet 
and  by  Loom  is,  and  in  tlie  introduction  to 
Newcomb's  tables  of  five-piace  logarithms. 

Interpret  a' tie  n,  in  law,  the  employment  by 
courts  of  jusitice  of  the  familiar  logical  process 
of  ascertaining  what  another  has  intended  by 
the  written  or  spoken  words  in  which  he  baa 
expresHcd  bis  meaning.  This  process  is  essen- 
tially the  same  whether  employed  bv  a  judge 
on  the  lumeh  in  reading  a  will*  a  deed,  or  a 
c<>ntructj  or  by  a  private  person  in  reading  a 
letter  or  a  lRw»k.  It  consista  merely  in  the 
application  of  reasoning  to  the  words  and 
8«^ntences  under  consideration.  The  difference 
between  the  two  processes  in  their  actual  ap- 
plication is  that  in  the  forum  of  private  dis- 
cussion the  reader  or  listener  is  left  perfectly 
free  to  apply  the  methods  of  comparison,  in- 
ference, and' judgment,  as  these  reside  in  his 
own  mind,  with  no  restraint  save  such  as  may 
be  afforded  by  the  laws  of  thought;  while  in 
courts  of  i notice,  where  uniformity  of  inter- 
pret til  ion  and  certainty  as  to  the  signification 
of  words  and  phrasi^a  are  of  the  first  impor* 
tanee,  where  the  same  words  must  always  be 
taken  in  the  same  sense,  and  where  the  per- 
sonal eti nation  of  the  presiding  judge  might 
do  infinite  harm,  thcne  laws  of  thought  have 
liecn  su]>p!emented,  and  the  application  of  thera 
coiitrfdied  by  certain  rules  of  law.  These  rules 
Cfmstitute  the  law  of  interpretation.  L'Hiug  the 
tfim  in  its  legal  sense,  then,  interpretation 
signifies  the  process  of  ascertaining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  language  employed  by  a  party  by 
the  application  of  sound  reason,  guided  and 
controlled  by  certain  rules  of  law. 

In'terstate  Com'merce,  under  U.  S.  laws, 
commercial    interconrHc    and    dealing?*    l»etwi*en 

Iwrsons  resident  in  ditTerent  states  of  the  Union, 
^ower  "  to  regulate  commerce  «  .  .  among  the 
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several  states'^  is  vested  in  Confess  by  the 
Constitution  (Art.  I,  sec.  8,  chap.  3),  Tin 
word  **  commerce  **  as  here  used  i*i  iuterpnpted 
by  the  Federal  courts  in  its  wide&t  sense,  so  as 
to  include  not  merely  trallic,  but  coiumercial 
intercourse  of  any  kind  whatever  j  and  it  i» 
held  that  the  power  to  regulate  coinmerec  of 
neeesiiitv  includes  the  power  to  regulate  the 
means  by  which  it  is  carried  on,  so  tliat  the 
scope  of  the  great  authority  given  to  Congrw« 
hy  this  clause  enlarges  with  the  deveiopm*^ 
of  the  industries  of  the  country  and  of  th« 
means  of  communication.  The  effect  of  this 
provision  is  to  prohibit  Jegislatton  in  any  stale 
diseriminatiug  by  taxation  or  otherwise  againtt 
residents  of  other  states*  or  against  biifilnewi 
carried  on  by  them  iu  the  state,  or  tmpoaiJig 
directly  or  indirectly  a  tax  on  interim tate  com- 
merce  or  passenger  traffic  even  without  dis^ 
crimination  (as  by  the  imposition  of  a  license 
fee,  or  a  h\x  on  reeeipbi)  ;  or  in  any  way  ia- 
terfering  with  it,  except  by  laws  parsed  in  the 
exercise  of  its  ]xilice  power,  to  protecl  life, 
limb,  health,  and  property  of  its  citizen*,  or 
by  laws  affecting  interstate  coinmerci?  only  in- 
cidentally, as  those  regulating  highways;  or  by 
inspection  lavss  for  reguhxling  or  restricting 
the  sale  of  goods  injurious  to  the  health  or 
morals  of  its  people,  or  by  those  impotfin^  a 
tax  on  persons  or  employments  and  not  ia  ef* 
feet  regulating  interstate  commerce;  or  thoie 
imposing  taxes  on  all  property  in  the  state. 

Tiiis  regulation  of  commerce  is  vested  in  a 
commission,  appointed  by  the  President  under 
an  Act  of  Congress  approved  February  4,  Ifc^ 
which  body  has  authority  to  inquire  into 
management  of  the  business  of  alt  common 
riers  who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
act.  Tliese  are  all  which  are  **  engaged  in 
transportation  of  passengers  or  property  wholly 
by  railroad,  or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly 
by  water  wJien  both  arc  used,  under  a  com  man 
contrt>l,  management,  or  arrangemt^'nt,  for  a 
continuous  carriage  or  shipment,  from 
state  or  territory  of  the  U.  8.  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  any  other  state  or  territory 
of  the  U.  S.  or  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  or 
from  any  place  in  the  U.  S.  to  an  adjacent 
foreign  country,  or  from  any  place  in  the  U.  S, 
through  a  foreign  country  to  any  other 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  also  in  the  transijortatioa 
like  manner  of  property  shipped  from  any 
in  the  IT.  S*  to  a  foreign  country  and  oi 
from  such  place  to  a  port  of  transship 
^hipfied  from  a  foreign  country  to  any 
in  the  U.  B.  and  carried  to  such  place  fi 
port  of  entry  either  in  the  V.  S.  or  an  adji 
foreign  country." 

It  has  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into  and  reftort 
on  the  reasonableness  of  rates  on  int^ratatt 
Irallic,  to  decide  questions  of  unjust  diserim- 
ination  and  of  undue  preference,  to  prescribe 
the  publicity  to  lie  given  to  joint  tjirifts,  «.Ih1 
to  institute  and  carry  on  proceedings  for  tbt 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  law.  It 
has  power  to  call  for  reports,  to  rctpiire  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  producttoa  of 
books  and  papers,  to  hear  complainta  of  a  Tio- 
lilt  ion  of  the  act  made  against  any  such  car- 
rier, and  to  determine  what  reparation  shall 
l>e  nuide  to  a  party  wronged;  to  institute  in- 
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quiriet  on  its  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of 
Mtate  railroad  commissions,  and  to  report 
thereon ;  and  it  is  required  to  make  an  annual 
report,  which  shall  be  transmitted  to  Congress, 
it  iH  also  empowered  in  special  cases  to  author- 
ise any  such  common  carrier  to  charge  less  lor 
a  longer  distance  than  for  a  shorter  over  the 
same  line,  and  to  prescribe  the  extent  to  which 
the  carrier  may  be  relieved  from  the  *•  long 
and  short  haul  clause"  of  said  act. 

Tlic  act  of  February  II,  1003.  provides  that 
ftuits  in  equity  brought  under  the  act  to  regu- 
late commerce,  wherein  the  U.  S.  Is  oomplun- 
nnt,  may  be  expedited  and  given  preoMence 
over  other  suits,  and  that  appeals  from  the 
Circuit  Court  He  only  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  act  of  February  10,  1003,  commonly  called 
the  KlkiuH  l^w,  makes  a  carrier  corporation 
liable  to  conviction  for  violation  of  the  act  to 
n*fnilate  commerce,  penalizes  the  offering,  so- 
liciting, or  receiving  of  rebates,  allows  proceed- 
ingM  in  the  courts  by  injunction  to  restrain 
<l«*partureH  from  published  rates,  and  makes  the 
cx|MHliting  net  of  February  11,  1003,  include 
c*aA«^  pnmecuted  under  the  direction  of  the 
atUirney  general  in  the  name  of  the  commia- 
sion. 

I'nder  the  act  of  August  7,  1888,  all  railroad 
and  tiOegraph  comimnies  to  which  the  U.  8. 
lm.H  grunted  any  HUbHidy  in  lands  or  bonds  or 
loan  of  cnnlit  for  the  ixinHt ruction  of  either 
railroad  or  tolegrauh  lines  arc  required  to  file 
annual  re|><)rtM  with  the  commission,  and  such 
other  re|M)rts  as  the  commission  may  call  for. 
The  act  also  direc'ts  every  such  company  to  file 
with  the  coninuHt«i(»n  c<>pi«*s  of  all  contracts  and 
agr(>enientH  of  ever}'  description  existing  be- 
tween it  and  every  other  pernon  or  corporation 
whatsoever  in  reference  to  the  ownership,  pos- 
session, or  o|M*rntion  of  any  telegraph  lines  over 
or  u|)on  the  ri^Oit  of  way,  and  to  decide  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  interchange  of  business 
betwet>n  Kuch  government-aided  telegraph  com- 
(Miny  and  any  itmnecting  telegraph  company. 
The  act  pn)videa  |>enalties  for  failure  to  per- 
form and  carry  out  within  a  reasonable  time 
tlie  order  or  orders  of  the  commission. 

The  act  of  Marcli  2,  1803,  known  as  the 
*•  Safety  Appliance  Act."  provides  that  within 
s|)«>citi(Hl  )M'ri<Ml8  railroad  cars  used  in  inter- 
Htate  (Hmnnerce  niiixt  he  equipped  with  auto- 
matic (^)UplerH  and  standard  height  of  draw- 
UirH  for  frei^^'ht  earn,  and  have  grab  irons  or 
hantl  hohls  in  tlie  ends  and  Hidt^  of  each  car. 
A  further  provision  is  that  hK^)nIotive  engines 
u^h\  in  moving  interstat**  tratlie  shall  be  fitted 
with  a  |K>\ver  driving-wheel  brake  and  appli- 
anct>M  for  o|H'rating  tlie  train-brake  system,  and 
a  siitlicient  niimlK^r  of  cars  in  the  train  shall 
\m*  <Hiiiip|Nil  with  power  or  train  brakiMi.  The 
a<'t  dirtH'ts  tlie  commission  to  lodge  with  the 
pro}K>r  «li>»trict  attorneys  information  of  such 
viohitions  as  may  ctmie  to  its  knowledge.  The 
(*<)mmi««.<«ion  is  authori/4Hl  to,  from  time  to  time, 
oil  full  hearing  and  for  gtMnl  must*,  extend  the 
|i«>ri<Hl  within  which  any  (H)mmon  carrier  shall 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  The 
at-t  of  March  *i.  11H)3,  amendtHl  this  act  so  as 
to  make  its  provisions  apply  to  territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  all  cas«»H  when 
couplers   of    \%hatevcr   design   are   brought   to- 
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gether,  and  to  all  locomotlvea,  eara,  and  other 
equipment  of  any  railroad  engaged  In  inter- 
state traffie,  except  logging  cars  and  ears  uaed 
upon  street  railways,  and  also  to  power  or 
train  brakea  used  in  railway  operation. 

The  act  of  June  1,  1808,  concerning  earriera 
engaged  in  interstate  oonuneroe  and  their  em- 
ployees, known  aa  the  "Arbitration  Act,"  di- 
recta  the  ehairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
C<mimis8io&  and  the  CommiMioner  of  Labor  to 
use  their  best  efforts,  by  mediation  and  oon- 
cillation,  to  settle  controveraiea  between  rail- 
way oompanlea  and  their  employees.  Eveiy 
agreement  of  arbitration  made  under  the  act 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  tlw  In- 
terstate Commerce  CommisaioOy  who  shall  file 
the  aame  in  the  office  of  that  commliaioii. 
When  the  agreement  of  arbitration  la  al^^Md 
by  employees  indlTidtially  instead  of  a  labor 
organiiation,  the  act  providca,  if  Tmrioua  aped- 
fled  oonditlona  have  mb  eomplied  with,  that 
the  ehairman  of  the  commiaalon  ahall,  bj 
notice  in  writing,  fix  a  time  and  place  for  the 
meeting  of  the  board  of  arbitratora.  If  the 
two  arbitrators  choaen  by  the  parties  fail  to 
select  a  third  within  five  daya  after  the  first 
meeting,  the  third  arbitrator  ahall  be  named 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commeree 
Commlssloo  and  the  CommiMioner  of  Labor. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1901,  **  requiring  eom- 
nxm  earriera  engaged  in  interatate  oommeree 
to  make  reporta  of  all  accidents  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,''  makes  it  the 
dutv  of  such  carrier  to  mcmthlv  report,  under 
oath,  all  eoUiaiona  and  denulmenta  of  Its 
traina  and  accidents  to  ita  passengers,  and  to 
its  employees  while  on  duty  in  ita  aenrioa,  and 
to  state  the  nature  and  eausea  thereof.  The 
act  prescribes  that  ft  fine  ahall  be  impoaed 
against  any  such  carrier  failing  to  rnaka  tha 
report  ao  required.    See  CoMMna. 

In'temly  in  music,  the  distance  or  differenea 
bet\reen  any  two  sounds  in  respect  to  depth  or 
height,  or  of  any  two  notes  aa  measured  on 
the  degrees  of  the  diatonic  scale,  both  extremes 
being  counted.  Intervals  are  either  atmsfe  or 
compound,  the  former  being  those  which  are 
comprised  within  the  limits  of  an  oetave,  aa 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  aerench, 
and  dghth;  and  the  latter,  thoae  whieh  extend 
more  or  less  into  the  region  of  a  second  octave, 
as  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  etc.  In  another 
sense  the  term  "  simple  "  interval  Is  applied  to 
a  anntlofie,  because  this  interval  is  practlcallj 
indivisible  in  the  modem  system  of  music,  aud 
u^hole  tones,  as  thirds,  fourths,  etc.,  are  said 
to  be  "  compound,'*  because  they  comprise  two 
or  more  semitones.  Of  semitones  also  there  are 
two  denominations— i?it.,  the  diafontc  and  the 
chrowuituf,  called  also  major  and  mimor.  When 
the  semitone  includes  an  advance  from  one  de- 
gree of  the  scale  to  another,  it  la  diatonie:  but 
when  the  degree  on  the  scale  la  unaltered,  it 
is  chromatic.  In  the  claaaiflcation  of  Intenrala 
they  are  regarded  aa  perfect ,  imperfeet,  dtotin- 
iakrd,  or  augmented;  to  whieh  aome  add  tha 
double  (or  ejrf feme)  diminieked, 

Interren'tlOB,  in  Interaational  law,  tka 
meaMureii  which  one  state  takes  to  prevent  in* 
jur}'  to  itself  arlaing  from  the  poliUcal  mean- 
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urea  of  another  state,  or  growing  for  some 
other  reaflon  out  of  the  other  so ve reiki's  cod- 
doct,  8iii4ie  all  stiitca  aro  iDdept-ndent,  the 
presumption  is  ii gainst  the  right  of  iiiU*rven- 
tion*  Practically  one  may  say  that  to  be 
ju$tifiab]et  intervention  by  one  state  in  the 
affaira  of  another  must  have  proved  iucceasful. 
The  principal  legitimate  causes  of  intervention 
are,  fir^it,  that  for  the  pur(Mjae  of  preserving 
the  balance  of  power — thai  is,  of  preventing  a 
state  from  guiniug,  by  political  means  or  by 
force,  an  accession  of  power  which  would  be 
dangerous  to  its  neighbors.  Many  alliauees  and 
war*  have  taken  place  in  Europe  on  this 
ground  within  the  last  four  eenturies.  The 
plea  here  is  self -preservation.  A  second  class 
of  instances  of  interv-ention,  all  or  nearly  all 
of  a  modern  age,  have  grown  out  of  the  efforts 
of  nations  to  right  themselves  against  tyran* 
nical  governmenta  by  revolution.  The  plea 
here  al^o  is  self-preservation^that  no  govern- 
ment can  stand  against  the  revolutionary  fever 
of  neigliboring  countries;  hut  the  plea  is  made 
for  the  bene  tit  of  the  powers  that  be,  and  not 
for  that  of  the  people. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  principle  that 
Austria  intervened  in  Italy,  1821,  to  eruah  the 
movement  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  France  in 
Hpain  to  assist  a  Royalist  insurrection.  Two 
years  later  certain  European  ixiwers  twjk  ateps 
toward  introducing  a  similar  spirit  of  inter* 
vention  in  S.  America,  \\ith  the  object  of  re- 
storing the  revolting  Spanish  colonies  there  to 
their  mother  country.  It  was  to  meet  this  pro- 
posed step  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  for- 
mula te<l .  <  S ee  Mo  n  roe  Doctri  x  e,  }  A  f  hint  and 
more  righteous  kind  of  intervention  is  that  used 
when  a  grivernment  cominits  great  inhumanity 
in  punishing  revolutioniists,  or  great  cruelty 
against  rebels  in  war.  Thus,  1827 »  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  intervened  to  protect  Greece 
from  the  Turks;  1877,  Russia  found  a  reason 
for  its  attack  on  Turkey  in  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  Turkish  soldiers  in  Bulgaria;  and, 
1808,  the  U.  S*,  "  in  the  name  ol  humanity," 
intervened  to  put  a  stop  to  Spanish  atrocities 
in  Cuba. 

Intes'tacy^  the  state  of  dying  without  hav- 
ing made  a  valid  wilL     See  Adicinisteation  ; 

Intes'tine,  that  portion  of  the  digestive  and 
excretory  apparatus  l>elow  the  stomach,  di- 
vided into  the  small  and  large  intestines.  The 
former  includes  the  iiuodenum,  jejunum,  and 
ileum;  the  latter,  the  caecum.,  culon,  and  rectum. 
Next  lielow  the  stomach  courts  the  duodenum. 
ab<mt  12  in,  long,  receiving  tlie  ducts  from  the 
liver  and  pancreas.  The  jejunum  and  ileum, 
which  follow,  Irnve  no  distinct  line  of  separa- 
tion, and  form  a  canal  four  or  live  times  as 
long  as  tlie  body,  and  of  leas  caliber  than  the 
du(^>denum  or  the  intestines  below.  The  jeju- 
nuni  is  named  from  its  always  being  found 
empty.  Of  the  large  int-estine  the  only  portion 
to  be  alluded  to  is  the  rectum,  the  terminal 
portion  of  which  lies  in  the  concnvity  of  the 
sacrum^  the  lower  extremity  l>eing  furnished 
with  sphincter  muscU*s.  its  use  is  principally 
at  tL  reservoir  for  fecal  excrement.  The  con- 
tents of  the  inteetinat  ciinal  are  propelled  by 


the    peristaltic    movementa    of    circular    and 

longitudinal    muscles    in    the    muBculttr 
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DiAaaAic  SaowiiVQ  Amsulhqvmkst  or  tbb  ta'issiijn^ 

which  lies  immediately  beneath  the  serous  or 

peritoneal  investment. 

Intona'tion,  musical  term  denoting,  in  a  gen- 
era  I  sense,  the  utterance  or  delivery  of  any 
series  of  sounds  formed  on  the  ftcal*^.  Tlii*, 
when  correct  in  time,  accurate  in  pitch,  and 
relined  in  taste  and  expression,  is  said  to  br 
pure.  The  contrary,  but  more  e«jH»cially  a  fail* 
ure  in  correctness  of  pitch,  is  called  fal»t  in* 
tonation.  In  church  music  the  name  of  *'  in* 
tonation  "  is  gi\erj  to  the  two  or  more  noU*9 
leading  up  to  the  dominant  or  reciting  note  of 
a  chant  or  melody,  usually  rendered  by  the 
priest  or  precentor,*  or  else  by  one  or  more  lead- 
ing voices. 


Intozica'tion. 

Effects  of. 


See  Alcohol,  Phystoldqicai. 


Intoxication,  in  hiw,  the  legal  view  of  tin? 
effect  of  one's  intoxication  as  it  attaches  tA  hit 
contract,  tort,  or  crime.  Concerning  contractA, 
a  purty  may  relieve  himself  from  a  eontrad 
by  showing  that  he  entered  into  it  while 
toxieated,  provided  that  such  intoxication 
brought  abnut  by  the  other  party,  or  that 
undue  advantage  was  taken  of  hia  condition. 
While  drunkenness  is  not  a  general  defense  in 
actions  on  torts,  it  may  be  available  where  the 
wrong  is  of  a  particular  sort,  requiring  a  »p<^ 
eial  intent.  It  has  also  been  held  that  drunk* 
en n ess  may  be  treated  by  the  jury  as  aggravat- 
ing an  assault  and  battery. 
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Voluntary  dninkenneM  is  no  excuse  for  the 
coniniiAHion  of  a  crime.  Voluntary  drunken- 
ncHs,  liein^  iXmAf  a  wrong,  aatiAfies  the  require- 
ment of  A  p>noral  criminal  intent;  but  if  a 
H|>eoific  intent  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  a 
particular  crime — as  the  intent  to  commit  a 
felony  in  the  case  of  burglary — ^the  intoxication 
of  the  criminal  may  be  shown  to  disproTe  such 
intent.  The  conduct  of  one  who  commits  a 
crime  without  provocation,  although  in  a  fren^ 
of  drunkenness,  is  subject  to  the  same  con- 
struction and  to  the  same  legal  Inferences  on 
the  question  of  intent,  even  as  affecting  the 
grade  of  his  crime,  as  are  applicable  to  a  per- 
son entirely  sober.  If  a  legal  provocation  lias 
been  given,  intoxication  mav  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  the  criminal  act  was  in- 
ductHl  by  Huch  provocation  or  resulted  from  the 
malice  of  the  prisoner.  Where  drunkenness, 
though  voluntary-,  has  resulted  in  delirium 
trt-menM,  its  victim  is  deemed  insane,  and  his 
r(*M|M)nHibility  is  determine<l  by  the  rules  ap- 
plicable to  insanity.  Intoxication  produced 
without  <)ne*s  conm^nt  or  fault  exonerates  him 
from  criminal  reMponsibility  for  acts  which  it 
induc«*s. 

Intromit,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  liturgy,  an 
nntinhon,  with  a  verMo  gi>nerally  taken  from 
the  rtialuiH,  Mung  hy  the  choir  at  the  beginning 
of  maHM,  nnd  niMteti  by  the  priest  when  he  has 
aHC«*nd(*d  the  altar. 

Introtpec'tion,  act  of  examining  one's  own 
coniiciouHneits  to  obtain  knowledge  of  oneself. 
Th«*  "  nictluNl  of  introspection  "  is  opposed  to 
the  '*  objective  nif>tliod  in  psychology,  the  lat- 
ter pnxHHHiing  by  experiment,  observation  of 
others,  inferenot*.  etc.  Pnychology  differs  from 
nil  other  ftoiences  in  that  it  has  to  appeal  to 
introsiM'ction  or  tu'lf-examination  for  the  final 
testing  of  its  truth  nl>out  the  mind. 

Intui'tionalism,  theory,  in  its  broader  sense, 
that  fundamental  prinoi]>leH  of  being  are  known 
dinnrtly  without  the  intervention  of  either  sense 
exjHTienct*  or  diseursive  logical  processes;  in 
its  narrower  mmimc,  the  th<H)ry  that  moral  dis- 
tinctions an*  known  in  this  direct  fashion.  The 
c«>mmon  use  of  the  word  in  philosophical  dis- 
cus»iou  M>enis  to  date  mainly  from  Price,  but 
the  idt»a  is  at  least  as  old  as  Aristotle.  Com- 
plication aris(>s  in  defining  the  word  from  the 
fact  that  ni4wt  nuHi(>rn  intuitionalists  have 
nKHiifiiHl  the  tluH>ry.  and  use  the  term  to  denote 
the  existence  of  a  priori  principles  native  to 
the  structure  of  the  mind  and  regulative  of  its 
o|M'nition«*.  hut  n»»t  necessarily  brought  before 
c<m>ciousn«'ss  save  through  experience  and  re- 
tle<'tion.  In  this  S4>nse  **  intuitionalism "  is 
often  us(>d  to  designate  any  theory  which  holds 
that  there  are  universal  *and  necessary  prin- 
ciplt»s  either  of  knowltnlge  or  of  being,  the 
nuxle  in  which  these  principles  come  to  oon- 
Kciousm'ss  iM'ing  unknown. 

Inunda'tion.     S(k»  Flood. 

Inverness^  capital  of  Inverness-shire,  Scot- 
land; near  the  mouth  of  the  Ness,  which  flows 
into  the  Moray  Firth,  and  at  the  X.  end  of  the 
Taletlonian  Canal ;  108  m.  \VN\V.  of  Aberdeen, 
and   HH)  ni.  NNW.  of  Kdinhurgh ;  has  consid- 


erable nanufiMtuTes  of  linen  and  hemp  stuffs 
and  extensive  shipbuilding  dodcs.  WitA  Aber- 
deen, Leith,  and  London,  on  the  E.  eoast,  and 
by  means  of  the  Caledonian  Canal  with  Liver- 
pool and  Glasgow,  on  the  W.  coast,  it  earriss 
on  a  considerable  trade,  exporting  sheep,  wod, 
and  agricultural  produce,  and  importuig  coal 
and  provisions.  On  a  hill  to  the  8W.  of  the 
town  stood  tlie  castle  in  which  Kacbeth  mur- 
dered Duncan;  on  Craig  Phadraig  hill,  about 
a  mile  W.  of  the  town,  stands  a  ruined  fort, 
which  was  the  residence  of  tbs  Pietlsh  kings. 
Pop.  (1901)  21,193. 

iBTer'iioB,  in  music,  a  term  of  frequent  use 
to  denote  certain  changes  in  melodies,  ehordSp 
or  harmonies,  by  which  (1)  the  motioo  of  aa 
air  is  reversed,  or  (2)  an  iaterdiange  is  made 
between  the  upper  and  lower  terms  of  single 
chords,  or  of  voices  in  a  oomposiUoo  oonslstuig 
of  two  or  more  parts.  A  meiody  is  said  to  be 
inverted  when  its  fnofiofi  upward  or  downward 
is  reversed,  as  if  it  were  turned  upside  down. 
This  is  also  called  reversion.  A  chord  is  in- 
verted when  the  lower  note  is  not  the  root  or 
fundamental  bass,  but  is  the  original  third* 
fifth,  or  seventh,  etc.;  Just  as.  In  an  arrange- 
ment  of  the  figures  1,  3,  5,  we  might  **  laveit " 
them  thus:  3,  1,  5,  or  5,  3,  1.  A  kannonimd 
theme  or  subject  is  inverted  when  any  two  or 
more  of  its  parts  change  placM,  the  higher  be- 
coming the  lower,  and  the  lower  the  higher. 
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iBTertebia'tty  term  introdueed  1^ 
to  include  all  animals  which  lack  a  vertebral 
column.  The  group  has  long  been  reeqgniMd 
as  not  possessing  a  natural  character,  but  aa 
containing  a  most  diverse  assemblage  ci  forms, 
but  the  name  has  been  retained  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  and  we  still  have  **  anatomies  ot 
the  invertebrate  **  and  the  like.  The  groupe 
which  are  ineluded  under  this  heading  are 
the  Protosoa,  CoHenierata,  Spaaget,  Wimme, 
EehtHodermata,  Moilutea,  and  ArthropodtL 

iBTes'titure,  public  delivery  of  a  fend  or 
fief  by  a  lord  to  his  vassal,  performed  1^  tbe 
presentation  to  the  person  Invested  of  some 
symbol  of  authority  and  possession.  Thus, 
when  lands  were  transferred,  the  grantor  gave 
the  grantee  a  turf  as  bearing  resemblance  to 
the  property  transferred.  In  ecclesiastieal  his- 
tory, by  the  right  of  investiture  was  meant 
that  claimed  hv  the  temporal  lord  of  prmnting 
a  prelate  with  the  ring  and  crosier,  the  ae- 
knowledged  emblems  of  episcopal  and  abbatial 
jurisdiction.  This  claim  was  long  resisted  by 
popes  and  councils,  and  gave  rise  to  mudh  eo«- 
troversy.  In  France  and  England  it  ended  In 
a  compromise  wherel^  the  soverelffn  lelia- 
quished  the  presentation  of  the  symliols,  but 
retained  the  right  of  investiture  fay  a  written 
instrument. 

In'TOlute^  eunre  generated  1^  any  point  fat 
a  string  when  the  latter  is  unwound  under  ten- 
sion from  a  given  curve.  This  mode  of  gen- 
eration implies  that  the  given  curve  is  reprs- 
sented  by  a  pattern  cut  out  of  eome  rigid 
material,  aa  wood  or  metal.  Thus,  to  draw  an 
involute  of  a  circle,  we  cut  out  a  drenlar  nat- 
tem,  around  which  we  wrap  a  string;  we  tacs 
lay  the  pattern  on  a  plane  surfaee,  aUaeli  a 
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pencil  or  tracing'  point  at  some  point  of  th* 
string,  and  unwrap  the  string;  the  pt^ncil  or 
point  will  trace  out  the  required  involute. 

I'o»  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of 
Inachus,  or,  according  to  smiic,  of  Piren  or 
Jasus.  She  wurf  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  on 
account  of  Jnno*8  jealousy  changed  her  into 
a  heifer.  Juno  placed  her  under  the  charge  of 
Argufl  Panoptes.  Mercury,  commissioned  by 
Jupiter,  slew  Argus  and  delivered  Io»  There- 
upon Juno  sent  a  gadfly,  which  tormentctl  to 
and  pursued  her  over  the  earth,  till  at  last  she 
rested  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where  she  re- 
covered the  human  form,  bore  a  son  to  Jupiter 
named  Epaphus,  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, introdueed  the  worship  of  lais,  with 
whom  she  aftcrwarda  became  identified. 

I'oiine,  element  discovered  by  Courtois,  of 
Paris,  1S12,  in  the  mother  !i(|uor  from  the  kelp 
or  ash  of  sea  weed  which  had  beeii  burned  in 
order  to  obtain  sodium  carbonate.  Hh  atomic 
weight  18  127-  its  symbol  is  L  Tt  is  found 
in  many  mineral  wutera,  in  sea  water,  in  sea- 
weeds, in  spiJOj^H^s,  uystt^rK,  aa*l  other  fi»riiis  uf 
marine  life.  Cod-Hver  oil  contains  from  i).U3 
to  iMM  per  cent  of  iodine.  It  is  found  also 
in  many  land  plants,  as  tobacco  und  water 
creases,  and  even  in  potatoes,  beana,  barley, 
and  oats.  Certain  nuuerals  als*j  contain  itj 
though  those  containing  it  as  an  essential  con- 
stituent are  comparatively  rare.  Such  are 
iodyrite,  or  silver  iodide,  found  among  silver 
de^Mjaits  in  Mejtico,  Chile,  and  Spain,  and  coc- 
ci nite,  or  mercury  iodide^  found  in  Mexico, 
Iodine  also  occura  aa  an  aeciileiital  constituent 
in  some  dolomites,  where  it  is  combined  with 
calcium  and  magnesium;  in  several  deposits  of 
alkaline  salts,  as  Chile  saltpeter  and  rock  salt, 
lu  some  cases  it  has  been  found  in  the  products 
from  gas  works. 

Iodine  is  used  in  medicine  in  simple  solu- 
tion in  alcohol,  or  dissolved  in  water  by  the 
aid  of  potassium  iodide.  Internally,  in  single 
dose,  the  effects  vary  according  to  the  quantity 
swallowed — from  mere  uneasiness  in  the  stom- 
aeb  to  severe  gastric  pain,  with  vomiting  and 
purging,  headache,  giddiness,  and,  rarely,  even 
general  prostration  and  death.  Preparations 
of  iodine  are  used  locally  as  counter-irritants, 
and  internally  they  induenee  nutrition,  prov- 
ing useful  in  goiter,  certain  forma  of  scrofu- 
lous disease,  afTections  of  the  fibrous  and  mua- 
culfir  tiflsues,  etc.  For  internal  administration, 
however,  the  alkaline  iodides,  es|a»cially  potas- 
sium iodide,  are  now  far  more  frequently  um^d 
than  solutions  of  iodine.  The  compounds  of 
iodine  are  largely   used   in  photography. 

lod'oform,  a  methenyl  ether,  CITI,,  formed 
by  the  mixing  of  alcoholic  solutions  of  potassa 
and  iodine.  It  is  in  the  form  of  small,  glitter- 
ing, scaly,  yellow  crystab  of  a  sweet  taste,  and 
strong,  peculiar,  very  persistent.  safTronlike 
odor.  Iodoform  is  a  valuable  medicine,  being 
a  local  nntiskqitic  and  Hnfpsthetic.  It  is  un- 
irritating,  even  to  mucous  membranes  or 
abraded  surfaced. 

lola'us,  in  fireek  mythology,  the  charioteer 
and  companion  of  II«?rcules»  to  whom  he  was 


the  first  to  pay  divine  honors  after  liis  demlL 
He  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  vidcn'  at 
the  Olympian  chariot  races,  and  to  hare  con- 
quered and  civilized  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
where  he  died  and  was  worahiped  aa  a  bero. 

lorcuSy  in  mythical  times  a  city  in  Th^s- 
saly;  on  an  eminence  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Pelion 
and  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Pagasie,  now 
probably  Episcopi ;  was  dlstingui«lied  ia  an- 
tiquity aa  the  birthplace  of  Jason  (g.r.)^  and 
the  port  from  which  the  Argonautie  expedition 
sailed  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 

rolite,  mineral,  essentially  a  ailicate  of 
mina,  magnesia,  and  protoxide  of  iron;  itt 
hardness  is  from  7.0  to  7,6;  specific  gravity 
2.6  i  in  color  it  occurs  of  various  8had«0  of 
blue,  and  exhibita  in  a  marked  manner  th« 
property  of  dlchrolsm,  or  of  pre^«enting,  wImh 
viewed  in  different  directions,  different  ooknb 

Tom,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  son  of  Apollo 
and  Ureusa,  the  daughter  of  King  Erfchthciif 
nf  Athens;  brought  by  Mercury  to  his  father'i 
temple  at  Delphi,  where  he  was  cdueaUpd. 
When  Crensa  married  Xuthos,  but  bore  him 
no  children,  a  false  oracle  made  Xiitlios  be- 
lieve that  Ion  was  his  son,  and  he  t4i4»k  tbtr 
youth  into  his  house*  Creusa,  not  recognizing 
him,  tried  to  poison  him,  and  tied  to  Delplii. 
where  a  priestess  told  her  that  Ion  was  ber 
own  son-  This  myth  has  been  treat<?d  t»J 
Kuripides  in  his  tragedy  *•  Ion." 

lonj  native  of  the  island  of  Ckioa  (484-421 
B.€.)  who  was  ranked  by  ancient  scholars  as 
one  of  the  five  poets  of  the  canon;  waa  ooo- 
temporary  with  ^^Isohylua,  SophocJea,  and 
Pericles;  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Cimon; 
and  on  one  occasion  carried  off  both  the  dithy- 
ranihic  and  the  tragic  prizes.  In  his  joy  ortr 
the  victory  the  ptH*t,  who  was  a  wealthy  man. 
is  said  to  have  sent  every  Athenitin  a  jar  of 
Chian  wine,  A  graceful  and  airy  genius,  hm 
exhibited  a  rare  versatility  such  as  we  tn- 
counter  nowhere  else  in  claasic  Greek  litera- 
ture. 

lo'nOf  or  Icolmkill  (f  kdm  klK),  called  al« 
I  or  IIt,  small  island  of  the  Inner  Ujtb rides, 
Argjieahiret  Scotland,  separated  from  Mull  by 
a  channel  II  m.  wide,  called  the  Sound  of  [ 
or  of  Icolmkill;  is  3  m,  long  by  l|  m.  broail: 
has  an  irregnlar  surface  of  moorland,  riai«u 
in  places  to  -100  ft.  The  island  waa  given  by 
the  Pictish  king  Brtdius*  503,  to  8t  Columba« 
who  founded  there  a  celebrated  monastery,  and 
a  college  which  flour ishcnl  till  the  Reforma* 
tion.  Previous  to  his  time  it  waa  thvt  chief 
seat  of  the  rites  of  druidism.  It  ts  now  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  lona  i«  aaid 
it)  have  had  at  one  time  300  stone  croeaes.  r*- 
sembling  those  of  Ireland,  but  only  four  «o« 
remain.  Sepulchral  remaina  cover  the  inland, 
both  in  the  shape  of  cairns  and  of  &t<ine  monu- 
ments of  all  kinds,  lona  having  b«M*n  eonaJd- 
ered  from  time  immemorial  a  aacriHl  ialofitl 
Many  Scotch,  Irish,  Norwegian,  and  vvva 
French  kings  were  buried  here,  the  iasli  of 
whom  ifl  aaid  to  have  been  Macbetlu 
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lo'nUy  ancient  name  of  a  portion  of  the 
W.  seacoast  of  Aaia  Minor,  on  the  iGgean  Sea. 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabiUnts,  the 
supposed  descendants  of  the  mythie  hero.  Ion, 
son  of  Apollo.  Ionia  extended  from  the  riTer 
Hermus  to  the  Iteander,  and  was  the  teat  of 
the  Ionian  League  of  tweWe  eities,  ehief  of 
which  were  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  CUiiomenA,  Ery- 
thr»,  Colophon,  and  Miletna.  Smyrna,  how- 
ever, which  subsequently  obtained  to  prominent 
a  position  in  the  league,  was  originally  an 
Oolic  colony,  but  was  captured  by  an  Ionian 
band  and  incorporated  with  the  Ionian  union. 
Miletus,  which  was  at  one  period  the  most 
flourishing  city  belonging  to  the  league,  existed 
long  before  it,  and  was  originally  founded,  it 
was  said,  by  Carian  colonists.  According  to 
tradition,  Ionia  was  colonixed  abt.  1(MM>  B.o. 
by  settlers  from  Attica;  but  Dr.  E.  Curtlus, 
in  his  '*  History  of  Greece,"  has  shown  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  the  lonians  had  resided 
there  from  time  immemorial.  Ionia  produced 
many  men  distinguished  in  poetry,  philosophy, 
and  history;  she  gave  the  world  a  Homer,  not 
to  mention  Anacreon,  Anaxagoras,  Thales,  and 
many  other  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  paint- 
ers Apelles  and  Parrhasius. 

lo'nian  Islands,  chain  of  islands  extending 
along  the  W.  and  8.  coast  of  Greece,  of  which 
the  largest  are  Corfu,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura, 
Theaki,  Cephalonia,  Zante,  and  Cerigo;  area, 
1,041  sq.  m.  From  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  to  1707  they  belonged  to  Vene- 
tia.  From  1707  to  1816  they  changed  masters 
five  times,  but  were  then  formed  into  a  republic 
under  English  protection.  In  1864  they  were 
ceded  to  Greece  by  the  British  Govt.,  the  in- 
habitants being  Greeks.  The  islands  are  fer- 
tile and  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
vim»8  and  olive  trees.  Currants  and  olive  oil 
are  their  main  exports.    Pop.  about  260,000. 

lonians,  race  of  Greek  descent  who  resided 
chielly  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
but  8pread  themselves  to  all  parts  of  the  K 
Metliterranean,  to  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and 
to  India  as  far  as  Orissa.  According  to  the 
prevailing  legend,  their  ancestor  was  Ion,  the 
mm  of  Apollo  and  Crcusa,  who  may  perhaps 
be  identified  with  the  Javan  of  the  Mosaic 
table  of  the  founders  of  nations.  The  Greek 
legends  speak  of  the  lonians  as  migrating 
from  Attica  about  the  eleventh  century  B.C., 
and  settling  in  Asia  Minor,  incorporating  with 
t}iemtM>lves  some  of  the  original  inhabitants 
and  driving  out  the  others.  The  lonians  were 
over  a  maritime  race,  and  some  writers  urge 
with  much  plausibility  that  they  went  to  At- 
tica from  the  East,  and  that  their  migration 
to  the  HhoreH  of  Ania  Minor  was  a  remigration 
to  thoir  ori^intil  al)o<le;  and  indeed  the  Egyp- 
tian nionuincnts  of  the  flfti^enth  century  B.o. 
mntuin  the  Hnnie  jrroup  of  hieroglyphics  by 
which  the  GriN^ks  were  designated  in  the  time 
<»f  the   Ptoleniies. 

Ionian  Sea,  name  of  that  part  of  the  Med- 
iterranean iH'twivn  Italy  and  Sicily  to  the  W., 
and  Kuro|>ean  Turki'y  and  (■n'oco  to  the  E.; 
U'TniA  the  gulfs  of  Tarunto  and   Patraa,  and 


communicates  with  the  Adriatic  by  the  Strait 
of  Otnuta 

lon'ic  Or'dar,  one  of  the  three  orders  of 
architecture  common  to  ancient  Greek  and  Ro- 
man architecture;  is  characterised  by  a  capital 
having  volutes,  as  though  an  abacus  of  mat 
length  had  been  curled  up  in  a  scroll  on  mther 
side  the  shaft.  Under  this,  inclosed  between 
the  volutes,  is  a  carved  echinus,  capping  a 
deeplv  fluted  shaft  having  flat  arrises  between 
the  flntings,  the  shaft  standing  on  a  richlv 
molded  base.  The  entablature  has  an  archi- 
trave in  three  bands,  a  broad  frieie,  plain 
or  adorned  with  carving,  and  a  cornice  which 
in  some  examples  is  deemrated  with  dentils  un- 
der the  corona. 

Fottiy  components  into  which  an  eleetrolyta 
is  broken  up  on  electrolysis.  The  one,  the  an- 
ion (the  eleetro-ncgative  component,  e.^.,  chlo- 
rine), travels  ''ai^nst  the  current**  (in  its 
conventional  direction  in  the  circuit),  and  Is 
deposited  on  or  chemically  attadcs  the  anode 
or  positive  electrode;  the  other,  the  cation  (the 
electro-positive  component,  e.^,,  copper),  trav* 
els  ''with"  the  current  to  the  cathods. 

ros»  island  of  the  iSgean,  now,  hot  not 
anciently,  reckoned  as  one  ojf  the  Cyclades; 
modem  name  Nio;  lies  N.  of  Theara  and  8W. 
of  Naxos,  and  is  11  n.  long  and  6  broad; 
area,  20  so.  m.;  Homer  was  said  to  have  been 
buried  on  the  island,  and  his  grave  was  shown 
throughout  antlquit^.  His  mother,  Clymene, 
was  bom  on  the  island,  which  claimed  to  be 
the  hirthplace  of  Homer  also. 

Fowa,  river  in  the  state  of  the  same  name; 
it  rises  in  Hancock  Co.,  near  the  MinnesoU 
line,  flows  8E.  for  SOO  m.,  passing  Iowa  City,  , 
and  enters  the  Mississippi  S5  m.  N.  of  Burling* 
ton;  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  Iowa  City, 
80  m.  fnnn  the  mouth. 

Iowa,  popular  name,  Hawkkts  Statb; 
state  flower,  wild  rose;  state  in  the  K.  central 
division  of  the  American  union;  bounded  N. 
by  Minnesota,  E.  by  the  Mississippi  River, 
which  separates  it  from  Wisconsin  ana  Illinois; 
S.  by  Missouri,  except  for  a  short  distance 
where  the  Des  Moines  River  forms  the  boun- 
dary; W.  by  the  Missouri  and  Big  Sioux  riv* 
ers,  which  separate  it  from  Nebraska  and  8. 
Dakota;  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.,  300  m.; 
greatest  breadth  from.N.  to  S.,  804  m.;  area, 
56,026  so.  m.;  pop.  (1005)  2,210.050.  The  ele- 
vation of  the  state  above  sea  level  varies  from 
444  ft  at  the  SE.  comer  to  1,604  at  the  high- 
est point  on  the  summit  divide  near  Spirit 
Lake,  Dickinson  Co.  Iowa  is  a  prairie  state, 
a  gently  undulating,  gradually  slopinf  plain, 
without  large  forests,  or  swamps,  or  barren 
wastes.  Considerably  more  than  half  the  state 
is  drained  by  the  Mimissippi  River,  Into  which 
flow  all  the  longest  and  largest  streams.  The 
more  important  of  those  belonging  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi system  are  the  Upper  Iowa,  Turkev» 
Maquoketa,  Wapsipinicon,  Cedar,  Iowa,  Skunk, 
Des  Moines,  RacciMm.  and  Boone.  In  the  Mis- 
souri system  are  the  Fl<^.  Rock,  Little  Sioux, 
^faple,  Boyer,  Nishnahotna,  Nodaway,  Platte, 
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Grandi  and  Chariton.  THp  Big  Sioux  ia  a  large 
fitream  forming  f»art  of  the  state's  boundary. 
Principal  mineral  products,  bituminous  coal, 
cannel  coal  (in  small  deposits),  lead  and  zin*? 
ores,  iron  ore  in  smalJ  quaTititiL»s,  granite,  lime- 
tftone,  Bandstone,  brick  and  potters'  clays,  gyp- 
Bura,  lime,  and  building  atone;  value  mineral 
products  (1907)  117,623,094,  including  coal, 
amounting  to  $12,258,012. 

About  ninety  ftve  p«r  cent  of  the  surface  of 
the  atate  is  tillable  land.  The  soft,  black  loam 
of  the  prairies  is  a  drift  soil,  from  1  to  3  ft. 
deep.  Tbc  loess^  found  along  tbe  Alissisaippi 
and  Alissouri  rivers,  is  a  fine,  clay  like  eoil, 
alao  a  glacial  deposit.  The  alluvial  soil  of  the 
river  bottoms  is  rich,  productive,  and  durable. 


The  principal  crops,  1008.  were:  corn,  287,- 
46tJ,OnO  bu.;  wheat,  8,008,000;  potatoes,  11,- 
280,000,  and  hay.  6,4*]O,O00  tons;  flaxseed,  360,- 
000  bu.  Tbe  live  stock  (1908)  comprised  1,41D,- 
000  horses,  1,555,000  milch  cows,  3,881,000 
other  cattle,  718,000  sheep,  and  8,413,000  swine* 
The  wool  clip.  1908,  yielded  1,025.000  lbs,,  val- 
ued at  $894,000.  Dairy  farming  and  poultry 
keeping  are  important.  The  climate  is  fre- 
quently, though  not  invariably ♦  marked  by  se- 
vere winters  and  summers  with  brief  periods 
of  intense  heat;  temperature  ranges  about  120® 
from  the  minimum  of  winter  to  the  maximum 
of  summer,  but  the  extremes  are  of  short  dura- 

tion,    annual    mean    temperature    about    47\     fu^jg^   $235,120;    grounds   and    buildingn   vmJ- 
Though  Iowa  IS  preemmently  an  agricultu^^^^^^  |  ^^^  ^^  $1,250,000;  volumes  in  library,  75.000; 


Educational  institutions  Include  a  State  Col* 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  and 
twenty-five  universitif^  and  colleges,  the  mof« 
important  being  the  Univ.  of  lowa^  Iowa  City; 
Drake  Univ.,  Dea  Moines;  and  the  Highland 
Park  College  (industrial),  Dea  Moines*  Char* 
itable  institutions  include  besides  almshouses 
and  asylums  for  the  insane,  41  hospitals  (7 
public,  the  rest  private  or  ecclesiastical),  12 
orphanages,  24  homes,  2  schools  for  the  deal 
and  dumb  (one  public).  Marquette  and  Joliet 
visited  Iowa  1073,  as  they  followed  the  course 
of  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  Julien  Du- 
buque, with  ten  others,  went  there,  1788,  to 
work  the  lead  mines  at  Dubuque,  but  the  set- 
tlement was  abandoned  at  his  death.  France 
laid  claim,  1073,  to  nil  the  lands  drained 
the  Mississippi,  on  the  ground  of  Marque 
explorations.  The  French  claim  waa  tri  _^_ 
f erred  to  Spain  by  treaty,  1703,  but  was  again 
ceded  to  France,  1800-1,  as  the  "  Louisiaiia 
Purchase,"  becjime,  1803,  the  property  of  th€ 
U.  8.  The  Indian  claims  to  Iowa  Territory 
were  purchased  by  the  U.  S,  in  several  sucon- 
sive  treaties,  1832-43.  Iowa  became  a  terri- 
tury,  1838.  and  a  state.  1840.  The  state  eapi- 
ial  was  Drst  located  at  Iowa  City,  but  wu 
removed,   1857,  to  Des  Moines. 

Iowa  By  members  of  a  tribe  of  N.  Americsn 
Indiana,  belonging  to  the  Siouan  stock, 
onee  forniing  part  of  the  Winnebago  na 
with  the  Otos,  Misaouris,  Omahas,  and  Po 
The  first  stopping  place  of  the  In  was 
parting  from  the  Winnebagos  was  on  the 
River,  111.,  near  its  junction  with  the  Missis- 
sippi, They  wandered  over  the  region  l>etwef>]i 
the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  River  and  the 
Missouri  opfKisite  Fort  Leavenworth.  In  1S<»4 
they  occupied  a  single  village  on  the  PUtte 
River;  1824,  ceiled  all  their  lands  in  Mis- 
souri; 1830,  were  removed  to  Kansas;  1890, 
a  part  settled  in  Oklahoma;  and,  1905,  num- 
bered 225  in  Kansas  and  89  in  Oklahoma. 

Iowa,  Univer'sity  of,  coeducational,  nonsec- 
tarian  institution  in  Iowa  City;  opened,  1855; 
reorganiited,  1860;  has  departments,  collegiats 
(established,  1855),  law  (1808),  medical  (I87tll| 
homoeopathic  medical  (1877),  dental  (1882), 
and    pharmaceutical     (1886);    has    productiie 


state,  manufacturing  has  steadily  increased. 
The  state  produces  in  great  abundance  raw 
materials ;  the  streams  furnish  abundant  water 
power,  and  about  one  third  of  the  counties  sup- 
ply coal.  Among  articles  of  manufacture  and 
industries  are  Hlaughtering  and  mpat  packing, 
butter  and  cheese,  flour  and  feed,  lumber,  cars, 
carriages,  furniture,  f  nun  dry  and  machine 
work,  bricks,  pottery,  leather,  saddlery,  wool- 
ens, pig  lead,  lime,  metallic  wares,  tobaeco  and 
liquors;  number  of  factory-svstem  manufactur- 
ing ptanU  (1005)  4,785;  capital,  $111,427,420; 
value  of  products,  $160,572,313.  The  mining  of 
coal,  lead,  zinc,  and  gypsum  is  an  important 
induNtry,  as  ia  the  quarrying  of  sandstone,  etc. 
Within  the  state  (1908)  'there  were  983,952  m. 
of  railway  and  273  m.  of  interurban  railway, 
besides  600  m.  of  electric-railway 


teaching  sta^  (1908)   about  160;  and  studenti 
in  all  departments,  2,315. 

Ip'ecac,   important   drug,   the  dried  root  of 

Ccphaelis  ipccaciitanha^  a  small,  shrubby* 
nia!  plant,  natural  order  J^ubiarrfFf  growing] 
Brazil,  The  plant  yields  a  fawn-eoTored 
der  of  peculiar  smell  and  acrid,  bitter  tk«ie. 
Its  active  principle  is  an  alkaloid,  rmrtime, 
which,  when  pure,  is  a  white  uncrystallizable 
powder,  difUcultly  soluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Ipecac  is  used  in  small  dose  ss  s 
stomachic  tonic,  in  somewhat  larger  as  a  r^ 
laxer  of  the  dry  and  stiffened  condition  of  tJMt 
respiratory  mucous  membrane  in  the  first  sts^ 
of  a  catarrh,  and  in  still  larger  doses  as  SA 
emetic.  With  certain  precautions  th«  emetic 
pfTect  even  of  a   large  dose  may   be  avoid«d« 
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and  thu8  given  ipecac  is  a  Taluable  remedj  in 
dysentery.    Powdered  ipecac  and  opium,  1  part 


Ipbcac  Plamt. 

each,  and  sugar  of  milk  8  parts,  form  com- 
pound ipecac  powder  or  Dover's  powder. 

Iphicrates  (l-flk'rft-i«z),  410-350  B.C.;  Athe- 
nian general,  who  distinguiflhod  himself  greatly 
in  the  Corinthian  war  (396-387  B.O.)  oy  or- 
ganizing a  force  of  light  troops  with  which  he 
routed  the  Lacedemonian  army  near  Corinth, 
302  B.C.  After  the  peace  of  Antalddas  he 
went  to  Thrace,  where  he  fought  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Cotys,  whose  daughter  he  married,  and 
where  he  founded  the  city  of  Drys.  In  377  he 
commanded  the  Greek  auxiliaries  who  followed 
Phamabazus,  the  Persian  satrap,  on  his  cam- 
paign against  Egypt.  A  disagreement  arose 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Persian  command- 
ers, and  Iphicrates  fle<l  to  Athens,  where  Phar- 
naliazus  tried  to  arraign  him  for  treachery,  but 
failed.  In  the  social  war  Iphicrates  once  more 
commanded  the  Athenians,  but  though  success- 
ful, was  again  accused  and  acquitted. 

Iphigenia  (Ifl-j^nl'ft),  daughter  of  Afk- 
memnon  and  Clytenmestra.  When  the  Grecian 
armament  was  assembled  in  the  port  of  Aulis 
to  sail  against  Troy,  the  winds  proving  un- 
propitious,  C'alchas  the  seer  declared  that  the 
Bacriflce  of  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon  was  in- 
dispensable to  propitiate  the  gods.  When  Iphi- 
genia was  al>out  to  be  immolated,  Diana  bore 
her  in  a  cloud  to  Tauris,  where  she  became  her 
priesti^Ms.  Her  brother  Orestes  having  found 
her  there,  she  returned  with  him  to  Argos,  and 
was  afterwards  priestess  of  Diana  at  Sparta. 

IpomoBS  (Ip-6-mO'A).    See  Jalap. 

Ipsambul  (Ipsilm1>0l).    See  Abu  Sambxtl. 

Ipsa'ra.     See  Psara. 

Ip'sns,  small  town  of  Phrygia,  Asia  Minor; 
celebrat4Hi  for  the  great  battle  fought  there 
(.301  B.C.)  between  King  Antigonus  and  his 
aon.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  the  combined 
forces  of  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  IHolemy,  and 
Seleucus,  in  which  Antigonus  was  slain  and 
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his  dominioiis  eooqiisred.  la  tlie  Mveath  and 
eighth  ooituries  aj>.  Ipsus  wm  the  seat  of  » 
Christian  bishoprie.  Its  exaet  site  hat  not  y«t 
been  found,  though  it  was  probably  at  the  root 
of  Sultan  Ds^,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tehmi 
or  IsaklO,  midway  between  Afium  and  Ak 
Shehir. 

Ips(>vieli9  eonnty  town  of  Suffolk,  BngUad; 
on  the  Orwell ;  09  m.  NE.  of  London;  has  many 
educational  institutions,  among  which  are  a 
grammar  school  founded  by  Cardinal  Wolssy» 
who  was  bom  here,  a  Mechanics'  Institute  and 
a  Woridngmen's  College,  large  iron  and  soap 
factories,  manufactures  of  agricultural  impls* 
ments  and  clothing,  and  extensive  ship-build- 
ing  docks.  Ipswich  was  pillaged  by  the  Danss» 
091  and  1000.    Pop.  (1908)  78352. 

ItnifM  (§-ki1ci),  oapital  of  prorines  of 
Tarapaea,  Chile;  on  the  Paeiflo  Ocean;  iO  n. 
N.  of  Tarapaea  City;  suffered  severely  by 
earthouakes,  1868  and  1877;  was  blockaded  by 
the  Chileans  soon  after  th^  deelared  war  on 
Peru,  1879;  bombarded  and  oapturod  in  ssbm 
year;  was  ceded  to  them  by  treaty,  1884;  has 
become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  plaoss  in 
N.  Chile.    Pop.  (1907)  44,000. 

Iquitos  (§-kA't4s)»  rirer  port  of  Peru;  de- 
partment of  Loreto;  on  tae  Upper  Amaann 
River;  has  acquired  large  commercial  impor- 
tance  since  the  introducuon  of  steam  naviga- 
tion <m  this  part  of  the  river;  contains  iron 
works,  shipyards,  large  floating  dock,  sawmills* 
machine  shops,  and  other  industrial  plants;  and 
is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  trade  in  nibbsr. 
Pop.  ol  district  (1908)  12/)0a 

Irak-AJtmi  (S-rik'-iJ'i-mS),  csntiml  prorinM 
of  Persia,  comprising  a  portion  of  tos  ffraat 
desert,  and  corrasponding  to  the  andcat  ludia; 
principal  rivers,  KisU  Usen  and  Kerab;  prin- 
cipal towns,  Ispahan,  Teheran,  and  Kum. 

Irak-Arabi  (-i'ri-bft),  common  designation 
among  Orientalists  for  the  8E.  portion  of  Asi- 
atic Turkey  and  some  adjoining  territmry  to 
the  £.;  is  an  immense  tract  of  tcrritoty,  bound- 
ed £.  by  Persia,  and  stretching  on  both  sides 
the  Tigris  and  Lower  Euphrates  8.  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  In  it  are  found  the  sites  of  Baby- 
lon, Seleucia,  and  Cteeiphon,  and  it  indndes 
ancient  Chaldca.  Since  its  conquest  l^  Khaled 
(633)  nomadic  Arabs  have  fonncd  the  niaj< 
of  its  population;  chief  towns, 
Bosra  (capital). 

Iran  («-ran').    See 


Iranians  (l-rS'nI-Ans),  or  Ira'ttiani^  natlvea 
of  Iran  or  Persia  In  its  broadest  sense.  The 
term  Iran  is  the  native  name  of  Persia,  and  is 
still  so  employed  aa  the  oiBdal  designatioB  of 
the  kingdom. 

As  a  geographical  designation  Iran  imlisd 
anciently  to  the  country  between  the  Iiidua 
and  the  Tigris,  extending  from  the  Persiaa 
Gulf  on  the  8W.  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Oxus  on  the  N.,  as  well  as  to  the  Pamir  pla- 
teau on  the  NE.  Much  of  this  land  is  weU 
watered  and  fertile,  but  there  are  also  eztensit* 
mountainous  regions  aa  well  aa  large  tnets  of 
barren  wastes. 
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Under  the  term  IranianB  to-day  are  ineliided 
the  Perfiiaiis,  Kurds,  OssotmnH,  Afglutn"*,  Bh- 
luebis,  awl  some  «>tlier  peoples  of  i\w  i*aiiiir 
table-land,  llieir  distribution  etbnographieally 
over  the  eouatry  is  fairly  imiforni,  although 
the  proximity  of  Iraiiie  territory  to  Turanian, 
ludie,  and  *Semitic  lands  liaB  not  been  without 
efftHjt  on  blood  as  well  as  on  languEige.  There 
are  evidences,  for  example,  of  some  foreign 
trit>es  and  of  borrowed  linguistic  elements,  even 
in  the  midst  of  Iran,  and  the  infusion  of 
Georgian  and  Caueaiiian  blood  may  be  recog- 
nized  among  the  modern  Persians,  Reprei%ent4i' 
tives  of  Iranic  peoples,  on  the  other  hand,  hiive 
pressed  westward  beyond  their  own  borderst 
for  we  have  evidence  of  their  penetrating  into 
Armenia  and  A»ia  Minor,  or,  again,  eastward 
into  India,  The  best  illustration  and  proof  of 
this  is  the  exiKtetire  of  Ibe  Parsi  eommiinity  in 
Bombay;  the  Parsis  are  Zoroaatrian  rt^fugees 
from  Persia,  Furthermore,  regarding  Ibe  eom- 
merc'ial  oceiipation  and  eeonomic  life  of  the 
modern  Iranians,  most  of  tbe  people  are  agri- 
culturists, cattle  raisers,  tradetimen,  or  artisans. 
The  uomadie  portion  of  tbe  population  Is  chief- 
ly of  Turanian  blood. 

IrapuatO  (fi-rfl-pwil'tCi).  city  in  the  State  of 
Guanajuato,  Mexico;  ^3  m.  S.  of  Guanajuato 
eity;  at  an  elevation  of  about  6.(XKt  fl.;  was 
founded  Iri47,  and  Is  a  good  example  of  the 
older  Mexican  cities,  having  8«*veral  large  eon- 
vents,  churches,  etc.,  dating  from  the  wixtcentb 
and  wvcnteenth  centuries.  It  was  a  place  of 
^►me  importance  during  the  early  revolution- 
ary struggles,  and  iw  now  tbe  center  of  an  im- 
portant agricultural  district.     Pop.  abt.  20,(H)0. 

trawadi  (or;l -wil'dl),  river  of  Burma,  In- 
dia ;  rises  probably  in  Upper  Burma,  between 
Assam  and  Yunnan;  f!ows,  after  a  course  of 
aliout  OtHJ  m.,  into  the  Bay  of  BengaL  In  lat. 
17°  N,  it  separates,  and  tM?twecn  it?^  extreme 
E*  branch,  the  Rangoon,  and  its  extreme  W* 
branch,  the  Bassein,  it  fornii?  a  delta  internee  ted 
in  ail  directions  by  its  minor  branches,  coui- 
prising  an  area  of  IG/KKJ  sq.  m.  and  rovere*! 
with  teak  forests  and  inextricable  junglcj^  The 
river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  2f>0  tons  bur- 
den as  far  as  Ava,  40U  m,  from  the  sea,  even 
at  low  tide,  and  canoea  ascend  safely  180  m, 
farther  up  the  river.  It  is  completely  under 
Britii^li  control, 

IreTand  fin  Irish,  Erin),  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers  under  the 
names  of  Hibernia,  Ibcrnia,  Ivemia,  and  leme; 
called  Erin  by  the  Celts ;  second  largest  of  the 
British  Isles;' is  washed  on  three  aides  by  the 
Atlantic,  and  »eparate<l  from  Great  Britain  by 
tbe  Irish  Channel  or  Sea:  greatest  length  303 
ni.i  greatest  breadth  177;  area,  32,605  sq.  m-, 
exclusive  of  that  of  M>G  Hinalier  ialands  belong- 
ing to  it,  whose  area  is  240  sq.  m,;  pop.  (19€l) 
4,458,775;  is  divided  into  the  four  provinces, 
Leinster,  Munster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught,  and 
thirty-two  counties;  capital,  Dublin.  By  far 
the  greater  portion  of  the  land  consii*ts  of  a 
level  or  undulating  plain,  tilling  up  nearly  the 
whole  center  from  sea  to  sea,  and  consisting  to 
a  great  extent  of  bogs,  which  are  incapable  of 
cultivation  aiid  impait  a  dreary  aspect  to  the 
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country.  The  most  elevate*!  mountmiiia  an?  ta 
SW,  Ireland,  where  the  Carn  Tiial  th^^  l4>  a 
height  of  3,422  ft.  The  Wicklow  :M*nintAiii« 
near  the  E,  coast  culminate  in  the  Lugnai^uilla 
(a, 04 7  ft.).  The  rivers  flow  for  the  gn?J4l«r 
part  through  plains,  enlarging  dometlme$  inla 
lakes,  and  are  navigable  in  several  in^taiKOi 
almost  to  their  sources.  The  Shannon  is  thfl 
most  important.  It  forms  several  lakea,  amoDf 
which  Loughs  AJIen,  Ree,  and  Derg  arc  IIm 
most  not-eworthy,  and  is  navigable  as  far  Bi 
the  former*  a  small  portion  abuvt*  LiiUfrtck 
excepted,  where  navigation  is  obstructed  by  the 
rajiitls  of  i>oonuss.  The  I^ee  is  only  a  siiiall 
river,  but  iti*  mouth  forms  the  import  ant  har- 
bor of  Cork-  The  Barrow  enters  tJio  sea  at 
Waterford,  and  is  navigable  as  far  as  Atby, 
whence  there  is  a  canal  to  Dublin.  The  hiffej 
is  remarkable  fiolely  because  it  enter^i?  Duhlia 
Uii}\  The  lioyne  is  the  roost  important  rivrr 
on  (he  E,  coant,  but  navigable  only  for  20  id. 
iibove  itM  niouth.  The  Erne  fomis  seienil  im* 
ports! nt  lakes,  and  is  navigable  almost  Uirougb- 
out  its  entire  length.  Tbe  Corrib  forms  tJit 
discharge  of  Lough  Corrib,  and  enters  the  tta 
at  tJahvay,  on  the  W.  eoasst  of  Ireland.  A 
subterranean  river,  5  m,  in  length,  connccii 
Lough  Corrib  with  Ixiugh  Mask.  The  coiuitrf 
abounds  in  lake?^,  the  largest  of  which  is  Laugh 
Neagh  (1.58  sq.  ni.),  in  the  XE,  part  of  tM 
country.  The  Lakes  of  Killarney  »re  famed 
for  their  beauty.  The  mean  t«mperaturr  lo 
winter  is  41.5'*,  in  spring  47**,  in  summer  I5U*, 
and  in  autumn  61*  F. 

The  climate  is  more  favorable  to  catlle- 
breeding  than  to  the  cultivation  of  cerrak. 
The  principal  crops  are  oats,  potatoes,  turnips 
barley,  wheat,  and  tlax.  The  ilsheriea  wtr» 
far  more  important  formerly  than  now,  Th* 
decrease  is  due  to  emigration  and  the  grtmi 
demand  for  seamen.  The  rivers  swarm  with 
salmon,  and  the  surrounding  coasta  with  c?od, 
ling,  hake,  herrings,  pilchards^,  etc,  yet  the 
markets  are  being  supplied  with  cured  lS»h 
from  Scotland  and  tbe  Isle  of  Man.  The  min- 
ing indui?try  is  of  very  subordinate  tmpkortanre. 
In  1005  only  D0,3il5  tons  of  coal  were  produced^ 
The  insignificant  development  of  the  coal  in* 
dustry  is  to  be  regretted,  as  immense  stores  of 
iron  of  good  f|uality  and  easily  accessible  are 
at  band,  but  remain  unutilized  on  aoeount  of 
lack  of  fuel.  Peat  is  plentiful  and  much  tiscd. 
Gold  and  copper  also  occur.  Ireland  is  not  a 
manufacturing  country,  its  only  produetioaa  <rf 
importance  being  linen  and  woolen  fabri«i^ 
Tbe  principal  seaports  are  Dublin,  Cork,  Del- 
fast,  Waterford,  and  Limerick;  the  principal 
exports,  cattle  sheep,  horses,  butter,  bacon,  and 
other  agricultural  produce,  porter,  whisky,  aad 
linen  and  woolen  goods. 

According  to  the  census  of  1901  there  were 
in  Ireland  3,3OH,04il  Roman  Catholics,  &gL0O0 
Protestant  Episcopaliana  (Church  of  Irelaod), 
453,173  Presbyterians.  62,006  Jdetbodists,  25^ 
Independents,  Unitarians,  and  Baptists.  Hit 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  governed  by  four 
archbishops  and  twenty-three  bishops,  besides  a 
bishop  au\iHar>.     JS<k;  Irkland,  CimacH  or. 

A  system  of  national  (education  wna  inaugu 
rated  1845,  but  as  these  national  schools  ars 
not  deiionunatfonal,  they  have  never  been  sup- 
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p(irto(i  hemrtily  by  the  ministera  of  differeni  re- 
liKiouH  bodieii.  In  1906  there  were  8,661  of 
theiie  elemenUry  schools  with  737,762  pupils. 
Among  the  superior  schools,  Trinity  College  at 
Dublin,  the  Queens  Colleges  at  Cork,  Galway, 
and  Belfast,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Dublin,  are  the  most  important  These  insti- 
tutions are  open  to  all  alike,  without  reference 
to  religious  creed.  There  is  likewise  a  Roman 
Catholic  Univ.  Maynooth  College  is  the  prin- 
cipal institution  for  the  training  of  priests. 

Ireland  has  formed  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom since  1799,  and  is  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment by  28  peers  and  103  representatives  of 
the  people.  The  head  of  the  administration  is 
the  lord  lieutenant,  who  represents  the  Crown, 
draws  a  salary  of  £20,000,  and  keeps  court  in 
Dublin  C*aHtle.  In  the  Cabinet  and  Parliament 
the  intercMts  of  Ireland  are  looked  after  by  a 
aecretary  of  state.  Counties  and  districts  have 
popularly  elected  councils.  Dublin,  Belfast, 
Cork,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  and  Waterford 
are  county  boroughs  and  have  representative 
councils  of  their  own.  The  towns  are  partly 
c4»rporate  and  partly  governed  by  commission- 
cnt.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
the  Celtic  race,  and  the  early  English  immi- 
^riintH  have  completely  amalgamated  them- 
M>lv«'M  with  thofii.  In  the  NE..  however,  there 
are  numerous  KngliMi  and  Scotch  settlers,  who 
iN-inj;  Protectant  exhibit  a  certain  amount  of 
antapmiHm  to  the  remainder  of  the  popula- 
ti<in.  It  Ih  among  thcHc  that  Orange  lodges 
ntruit  their  menilierH.  Knglitth  is  spoken 
thn>u);hout  the  inland,  but  IriHh  is  understood 
by  more  than  WW.OOO  perMmM,  of  whom  about 
,V>.OtM)  can  H]x*ak  no  other  language.  An  at- 
tempt to  rt'vivc  the  active  use  of  the  Irish 
lan};ua^e  has  achie\*e<l  HUct'cns  since  1900; 
Irish  cluHM'M  have  Ix^en  established  in  the  ele- 
ment a  ry  s<*Iio<»1h,  and  Iarg(>  numbers  of  people 
have  taken  up  Irisli  studies.  The  Irish  forms, 
with  the  (lUflic  of  Si'otlnnd  and  the  Manx  of 
the  IhIc  of  Man,  a  language  group  which  is 
<*omm<mly  designated  an  the  (laelic.  The  old- 
v<  monunientrt  of  the  Irish  language  are  tomb- 
ittones,  on  which  the  inwriptitms  are  recorded 
in  an  alphal)et  known  as  Ogum  or  Ogam. 
These  app4»ar  to  reach  back  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury A.n. 

Aivonling  to  tradition.  Ireland  was  inhab- 
it e<l  originally  by  Firbolgis  and  Danauns,  who 
wore  eventually  Huhdue<l  by  Milesians  or  Gaels. 
In  the  fourth  century  the  inhabitants  were 
known  as  Sooti  and"  Picti,  and  they  made 
dfscents  on  the  Kouian  province  of  Britannia, 
and  even  on  <laul.  C'liristianity  was  introduced 
in  tho  oouTM'  of  the  fifth  century,  when  St. 
Patrick  was  tho  chief  apostle  of  the  new  faith, 
uful  in  the  ?.i\th  rontury  missionaries  went 
forth  from  thr  moimstnirs  to  «'onvert  Britain 
ami  \hv  nations  of  N.  Kun»|H».  At  this  early 
|HTi<Hl  Ireland  apprars  to  have  l»een  divided 
amnnj*  nuiiiornus  flans,  who  owne«l  allegiance 
to  four  kin^s.  and  to  an  ardrigh,  or  monarch, 
to  whom  the  <-entral  <listri<-t.  nilhsl  Meath,  waa 
allot tctl.  Tlic  in<ur«*ions  of  the  S-andinavians, 
whicli  iM'gan  in  tlir  ri^'hth  <««'ntury  and  con- 
tinucil  for  :*(M)  ytarn.  clH'tkrd  the  progrt^iw  of 
rivili/ation.  Thi'v  oslahli-'hiMl  thems«dves  on 
tUv  K.  <*ou-»t,  wluncc  they  made  predatory  in- 
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eundona  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  until 
they  were  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Clon- 
tari,  near  DuUin,  1014,  bv  Brian  Boroimhe, 
the  monarch  of  Ireland.  From  the  eighth  to 
the  twelfth  century  Irish  scholars  enjoyed  ft 
high  reputation  for  learning.  In  1165  Pope 
Adrian  iV  anthoriied  Henry  II  of  England  to 
take  poMwipn  of  Ireland  on  ecmdition  of  pav- 
ing an  annual  tribute.  In  1172  Hennr  made 
hia  first  deecent  upon  Ireland.  He  received  the 
homage  of  a  number  of  chiefs,  and  authoriied 
certain  Norman  adventurers  to  take  posseesion 
of  the  enUre  idand  in  hia  behalf.  In  the 
course  of  the  thirteenth  century  theee  Normaa 
barons,  favored  by  dissemriona  among  the  na* 
tivee,  had  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  their 
power,  but  in  the  course  of  time  their  deaoend- 
ants  identified  themselvea  with  the  iifttives, 
even  to  the  extent  of  adopting  their  language. 
At  length  the  power  of  Kngland  became  lim- 
ited to  a  few  coast  towna  and  to  the  diatricta 
around  Dublin  and  Droghcda,  known  aa  the 
"^  Pale."  In  IMl  Henry  VIII  received  the  Utle 
of  ''King  of  Ireland^'  from  the  Aittto-Iriah 
Pariiament,  then  sitting  at  DuUin,  and  leverftl 
of  the  native  princes  acknowledged  him  aa 
their  sovereign.  The  attempt  to  introduce  the 
Reformed  faith  led  to  repeated  revolta,  which 
were  suppressed  and  the  lands  of  the  rebellioua 
chiefs  parceled  out  among  Protestant  Scotch 
and  English  settlers. 

In  1641  the  Irish  rose  in  rebellion  and  maa- 
sacred  the  Protestants,  but  they  were  moat 
severely  punished  by  Cromwell,  who  overran 
the  country,  1649.  Wholesale  conflscationa  fol- 
lowed the  suppression  of  the  revolt,  and  Ireland 
received  another  large  accession  of  E^ish 
colonists.  At  the  revolution  the  native  Irish 
generally  sided  with  Jamea  II,  the  English  and 
Scotch  colonisU  with  William  and  ifiiry,  and 
the  war  waa  not  terminated  until  1092,  when 
the  triumph  of  the  Orange  party  again  ex- 
posed the  Irish  to  an  excessive  pumshment. 
Penal  statutes  were  PMwd  against  the  Cath* 
olics,  and  the  general  dissatisfaction  gave  riae 
to  numerous  secret  societies  and  to  a  rebellion, 
1708,  which  was  not  suppressed  till  1800.  On 
January  lat  of  the  following  year  the  Irish 
Pariiament  voted  the  "Final  Unfon''  with 
Great  Britain,  and  from  that  year  dates  tha 
existence  of  a  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland.  The  insurrection  of  Emmets 
1803,  was  easily  suppreaied,  but  the  emancipft- 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  had  to  be  granted, 
1829,  and  the  *"  tithe  war  *'  ended,  im,  with 
a  compromise.  The  revolution  of  1848  fklled, 
but  the  formation  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood, 
1858,  was  a  serious  menace.  In  1841  Ireland 
had  8,17A,124  inhabiUnts.  Then  (1846^7) 
came  a  potato  famine;  thousands  died  of  star- 
vation and  an  immense  impulse  was  given  to 
emigration,  especially  to  the  United  Statea. 
By  1851  the  population  had  dwindled  to  6^62,- 
.IHTi.  The  Irish  Cliurch  establishnient  waa  ftbol- 
iiihed.  1869,  ami.  1870,  the  land  question  waa 
brought  under  debate.  In  1873  the  Hone  Rule 
pariy  was  founded,  comprising  members  of  all 
clawieii  and  denominations,  and  openlv  aamrt- 
ing  the  inalienable  right  of  the  Irish  peopla 
to  govern  itself.  The  whole  movement  re- 
ceived an  impetaa  from 
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tn'lmtjon  in  the  inorganic  world,  it  is  found 
jiIro  in  vpgotahle  and  fiTiimal  organismn,  ccm- 
Mtituting  0.07  per  cent  of  thi"  blood,  or  5.5  to 
S.5  per  cent  of  tlie  ash  of  blood.  Iron  depos- 
ited by  the  galvunk  buttery  is  grayish  whitR 
and  suaccptihlu  of  a  high  polish.  It  may  b« 
rendered  strongly  magnetic  by  indnction*  but 
loses  its  inagn^tio  power  as  soon  as  tbe  sourec 
of  magnetism  is  removi^d.  Throijgbout  a  wide 
range  of  teniperature,  from  red  heat  to  near 
its  melting  point*  iron  is  more  or  leas  ptautie. 
At  red  heat  it  is  easily  forged  under  the  ham- 
mer, and  at  white  heat  two  masses  of  iron  ean 
be  firmly  and  intimately  incorporated  with 
each  other  <  welded)  by  hammering  or  pressure. 
Welding,  thoiigli  not  exclusively  a  property  of 
iron,  is  piissessed  by  no  other  metal  to  so  ^eat 
a  degree.  It  is  volatilized  in  the  heat  of  the 
voltaic  arch. 

Metallic  iron  rusts  when  exposed  to  moist 
air*  and  is  gradually  and  completely  converted 
into  oxide;  but  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  perfect- 
ly dry,  pure  oxygen.  Iron  deeompoHes  steam  at 
a  red  lieatp  and  is  converted  into  oxide,  bydro- 
gin  being  liberated;  but  liydrogen  passed  over 
oxide  of  iron  at  a  red  heat  reduces  it  to  metal- 
lic iroiit  water  being  formed.  The  character  of 
the  action  is  here  determined  by  the  relative 
amounts  of  free  liydrogen  and  steam*  If  the 
former  predoniinates^  reduction  takes  ptace;  if 
the  latter,  oxidation.  Dilute  mineral  acids 
dissolve  iron,  converting  it  into  a  ferrous  salt, 
hydrogen  being  evolved.  Ferrous  carbonate  oc- 
curs abundantly  in  nature*  The  most  impor- 
tant ferroiiB  salt  *a  the  sulphate,  commonly 
culled  green  vitriol  or  copperas,  obtained  as 
an  incidenttil  product  in  many  metallurgical 
operations,  and  applied  to  manifold  uses  in 
the  arts.  Ferric  oxide  occurs  abundantly  in 
nature,  as  also  ferroso- ferric  oxitle,  or  magnelic 
oxide.  Iron  combines  with  sulphur  in  two 
pn>iiortiim«,  forming  a  proto-  and  a  bisulphide. 
The  former  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  for  chemical  purposes. 
Tbe  latter,  known  as  pyrite  or  iron  pyrites, 
occurs  abundantly  in  nature,  and  is  used  hirge- 
ly  as  a  source  of  sulphur  in  the  preparation  of 
sniphurie  acid.  Iron  forms  numerous  com- 
pounds with  many  of  the  other  elements,  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  two  chlorides,  FeC'lj 
and  FejCls,  and  two  double  compounds  with 
cyanogen,  potassic  ferrocyanide  or  yellow  prus- 
siate  of  potash,  K^FcCaN*.  and  potassic  ferri- 
cyanide,  or  red  prussiate  of  potash,  K«Fef\N<» 
which  are  valuable  chemical  reagents. 

Iron  ia  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic.  It  is 
an  important  constituent  of  the  blood  and  ani- 
mal tissues,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  supply  normally  present  in  the  food  is 
equal  to  the  demand;  but  when  the  number  of 
ret!  blood  corpuscles,  wdiich  contain  much  iron 
and  are  the  special  carriers  of  oxygeot  is  di- 
minished, then  their  reformation  may  be  pro- 
moted by  the  administration  of  iron  prepara- 
tions. JSome  of  tlie  salts,  as  the  persulphate, 
are  exceedingly  astringent,  and  arc  used  to  ar- 
rest hemorrhage.  Tlie  addition  to  iron  of  nnx 
vomica  or  strychnia,  or  of  bitter  tonics  like 
gentian^  enhances  its  tlierapcuttc  action.  The 
administration  of  iron  is  contraindicated  by 
gastric  or  gaatroefiterio  inflammation,  and  by 


plethora,  fever,  and  febrile  conditions  gmer 
ally.  It  is  a  sort  of  food,  and  i*  l>est  gi%*eii 
with  or  near  meals.  During  it»  «i»e.  the  twem 
are  colored  dark  by  it,  because  a  coiisiderabit 
portion  usually  passes  through  the  tniestinaJ 
canal  un absorbed. 

In  the  arts,  iron  occurs  in  three  forms^  u 
wrought  iron,  cast  iron,  and  steeL  Wrought 
iron  is  nearly  pure,  and  highly  malleable,  duc- 
tile, and  weldable.  It  is  fused  with  diflicidl|r 
and  its  finished  forms  are  therefore  genemlly 
wrought  at  a  welding  heat.  It  contains  in- 
variably a  small  amount  of  chemically  com- 
bined carbon,  0.25  per  cent  or  less,  and  inter- 
mingletl  cinder.  Us  spwitle  gravity  varies 
from  7.3  to  7.8.  Its  temperature  of  fusion  is 
about  180Q'  C.  or  3240°  F.  Cast  or  pig  iron  ii 
in  most  respects  the  opposite  of  wrought  iron. 
It  ia  not  in  the  slightest  degree  malleable^  du^ 
tile,  or  weldable,  but  is  much  harder  than 
wrought  iron.  It  is  readily  fusible,  and  is 
therefore  always  ca^st  in  molds.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  cast  iron,  exhibiting  great 
diversity  of  properties.  In  ccdor,  tlie  extrem^i 
are  white  and  black,  with  a  number  of  inter* 
mediate  shades  of  gray.  The  hardncMsi  and 
brittleneas  vary  through  wide  limits.  Wliito 
cast  iron  is  the  hardest,  most  rigid^  and  mott 
brittle;  it  resists  the  action  of  the  lile  sjui 
drill,  while  many  of  the  dark  varieties  can  In* 
tooled  with  ease. 

The  fusibility  of  the  different  varieties  of 
cast  iron  likewise  differs  greatly.  The  dark 
irons  generally  require  a  high  heat  for  fusitm 
and  become  thinly  liquid;  they  till  forms  wdl, 
and,  as  they  often  expand  in  cooling*  tnakr 
sharp  castings,  and  are  hence  often  cail<Hl  foun- 
dry irons.  The  lighter  shades  do  not  lieouiBM 
so  thinly  liquid  when  fused,  and  as  they  coBr 
tract  on  cooling  are  not  adapted  for  castings; 
they  usually  contain  a  smaller  amount  of  for- 
eign matters,  and  hence,  being  adapted  to  eon- 
version  into  wrought  iron,  are  called  forgs 
irons.  The  spec i tic  gravity  of  cast  iron  vam^ 
from  6.D  to  7.7;  its  fusing  point  is  alx>ut  isdj^^f 
C.  or  2700"  F.  Chemically,  cast  iron  is  furtflV 
removed  than  wrought  iron  from  the  pure 
metal;  it  always  contains  from  two  t*^  fiv*  per 
cent  of  carbon.  Steel  is  stronger  than  wrought 
or  cast  iron,  but  is  intermediate  between  tlie 
two  in  rigidity.  It  replaces  wrought  iron  ad- 
vantageously in  construction  where  MtrengtJi  is 
required  in  small  bulk;  but  it  is  ejtcludc^,  ex- 
cept in  tbe  softest  varieties,  where  shix'ks  ar* 
to  be  encountered.  Its  property  of  hardming. 
combined  with  malleability  and  ductal  iti*. 
adapts  it  for  the  manufacture  of  cutting  toola 

Tbe  classification  of  iron  ores  adoptee!  by  tb(* 
Division  of  Mining  and  Mineral  Resources, 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  as  follows:  (1) 
Red  hematite^  including  all  anhydrous  Heoii* 
tites  ( sesqutoxides  of  iron)  known  by  varlmit 
names,  such  as  red  hematite,  specular,  micaoe^ 
oua,  fossil,  slate-iron  ore,  martite,  blue  hems 
tite,  etc.  (2)  Brotni  Hrmatitr,  inclu*liiig  tl>i? 
varieties  of  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron  reciig- 
nized  as  limonite,  gothite,  trtrgite,  bog  ores, 
pipe  ores,  etc.  (3)  Mngf\riitf\  thos<*  ores  is 
which  the  iron  occurs  as  magnetic  oxtde,  and 
including  some  martiie  which  is  min«Hl  wilii 
the    magnetite.      {4\     Carbonate^    those    ^irs 
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which  contain  a  considerable  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid,  such  as  spathic  ore,  blackband,  tid- 
erite,  clay  ironstone,  etc  The  character  of  the 
mineral  obtained,  1905,  was,  approximately, 
eighty-eight  per  cent  red  hematite,  six  per  cent 
brown  hematite,  and  six  p«r  cent  magnetite, 
the  carbonate  ore  representing  only  about  one 
twentieth  of  one  per  cent  The  quantity  of  red 
hematite  mined,  1906,  was  37,640,198  long  tons, 
over  one  half  of  which  was  mined  in  Minnesota, 
the  sUte  ranking  next  in  production  being 
Michigan,  then  Auibama,  Wisconsin,  etc  The 
output  of  brown  hematite  was  2,646,662  long 
tons.  Alabama  was  the  principal  contributor 
of  this  class  of  ore,  followed  by  Virginia  and 
\V.  Virginia,  Tennessee,  etc  The  masnetite  va- 
riety reached  a  total  of  2,417,274  long  tons. 
New  York  was  the  principal  contributor  of  this 
clsHS  of  ore,  followed  by  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jerw>y.  etc.  The  production  of  carbonate  ore 
in  Ohio  and  Maryland  was  21,999  long  tons. 
The  nunitxT  of  tons  of  pig  iron  produced  in  the 
i;.  S.  in  1908  was  16,936,018  tons,  of  which 
IVnnHylvania  produced  over  6,000,000  tons, 
Oliio  ovor  2,(H)0,(MM),  and  Illinois,  Alabama, 
ami  New  York  over  1,000,000  each.  The  value 
of  iron  and  hUh*I  manufactures  in  the  U.  8. 
in   1005  was  $005,854,152. 

By  fur  the  more  important  source  of  supply 
of  iron  ore  in  the  IT.  S.  is  that  of  the  districts 
in  MicliiKan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  em- 
brace<l  in  the  general  term  of  the  Lake  Supe- 
rior regicm.  The  oldest  is  the  Marquette  range; 
the  next  o|>entHl  was  the  Menominee  range  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  wliere  there  is  great- 
er regularity  in  the  position  of  the  rocks. 
The  (iog(»bie  range  lies  partly  in  Michigan  and 
partly  in  Wisconsin.  The  ore  formation  it  the 
most  repilar  in  the  entire  iron  region,  the 
product  being  a  soft  Bessemer  ore.  The  dis- 
di}<»overy  of  tlie  Vermiliim  range  carried  Min- 
nesota into  the  list  of  Wading  ore-producing 
states,  aiiii  the  later  developments  in  the  Me- 
sulm  ranp>  N.  of  Duluth  added  very  greatly  to 
its  output. 

The  Seriptures  ascribe  the  discovery  of  the 
priHM^sH  of  working  iron  to  Tubal  Cain,  while 
Kgyptiun  tradition  cre<lits  it  to  llephtrstus,  the 
kiii^  preivdiii^  Osiris,  (Missibly  identical  with 
Tubal  Cain.  The  K^yptiuns  made  iron  in  the 
dint  rift  U'tween  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  but 
nu»stly  imported  it  from  Assyria,  where  it  was 
very  frtM'ly  usetl.  The  Romans  got  iron  from 
(Jn'at  Britain  (25  A.i).,  Stnibo),  but  mostly 
from  Noricum.  now  Styria.  In  55  B.r.  the 
Britons  exported  iron  tt»  the  (\mtinent  in  their 
own  ships.  The  Homaiis,  120  A.I).,  had  a  great 
ft»r;^'e  at  Batli.  suppliiMl  fnmi  the  Forest  of 
l><>aii.  In  1. '{;*).')  till'  export  of  iron  was  st4»p|>ed, 
and.  1  IS.'J.  the  export  of  forms  made  in  Kng- 
land  uas  forbidden.  Before  17r>(J  the  scarcity 
<if  wtMhi  iH'canu'  HO  ^reat  that  iron  was  sought 
in  N.  Anierira.  In  1(>U>  Dud  Dudley  suc- 
etHMJed  in  producing  Utth  east  inm  and  mal- 
b>abb>  iron  by  tlie  aid  (»f  eoke;  but  was  obliged 
to  abatuion  the  prore«4s  on  aceonnt  of  the  oppo- 
sition from  the  eliariHial  smelters.  Darby  used 
it  regularly.   ITlio. 

I'he  tirnt  iron  proilured  in  N.  .Xmerica  was 
inaih'  in  \  ir^inia.  lilJ'J.  on  tlie  James  River. 
Ill    IT'.ll    SpotsutHiil.    WaHhin^t«m,   and   others 


built  charcoal  blast  furnaces  and  exported  pig 
iron  to  Bristol  England,  at  a  eoat  of  £8  to  £4, 
selling  at  £6  per  ton.  In  MasMehmettt  there 
was  an  iron  mill  at  Lynn,  1681,  blaat  fumaoe 
at  Hammersmith,  1644,  a  forge  at  Braintree, 
1646.  In  Connecticut  a  fumaoe  at  New  Hayen 
used  Bnglish  ore,  1657,  and  G.  Eliot  made  blis- 
ter steel  before  1760.  In  New  York  the  first 
works  were  at  Stirling,  1751,  where  the  186-ton 
chain  to  bar  the  Hudson  was  made,  1778.  In 
PennsylTania  the  first  forges  were  those  of 
Hall,  Nutt,  and  Butter,  on  the  Sehuylkill,  1717, 
and  the  first  fumaee  was  built  on  the  Christina 
RiTer,  1726,  by  Sir  W.  Keith.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania trade  was  distinguhihed  by  the  use  of 
finery  forges;  nine  of  Uiem  and  ten  fnmaees 
were  built  before  1760.  The  forges  made  60 
tons  yearly,  the  furnaces  20  to  26  tons  a  week, 
stopping  in  summer.  Between  1717  and  1770 
the  colonies  exported  about  160,000  tons  pig 
and  bar  iron  to  England,  most  of  it  before 
1760,  when  the  making  of  bar  iron  and  steel 
was  absolutely  prohibited  by  Parliament  as  a 
common  nuisance.  Coke  was  first  used  in  the 
U.  8.  in  the  blast  fumaoe  by  Oliphant  at  Fay- 
ette, Pa.,  1836;  anthracite  at  Mauch  Chunk, 
1838,  by  Baughman,  Giteau  4  Co.;  and  raw 
coal  by  Wilkeson  k  Co.  at  Mahoning,  1846.  Be- 
fore 1840  the  forges  in  the  U.  8.  had  almost 
ceased  to  make  bar  iron,  and  had  been  super- 
seded for  common  grades  bv  the  puddling  fur- 
nace, which  in  its  turn  lias  been  superseded  for 
rails  by  the  Bessemer  converter.  Wrought  iron 
has  been  largely  displaced  in  nearly  the  whole 
line  of  finished  products  by  steeL  This  is  true 
of  nails,  wire,  plates  and  sheets,  bars,  beams, 
angles,  tees  and  structural  iron  generally,  • 
hoops,  and  cotton  ties.    8ee  ConuoARD  Iioii. 

Iron  Agp,  term  used  rather  looselj  to  denots 
that  sta^  of  human  progress  at  which  a  knowl- 
edge of  iron  working  was  attained.  It  does  not 
denote  an^  particular  time,  since  some  races 
might  be  in  the  stone  or  bronie  age  contempo- 
raneously with  others  in  the  iron  age. 

Iron  Crown,  ancient  diadem  of  the  Lombard 
kings.  It  is  a  jeweled  circle  of  gold,  contain- 
ing a  fillet  of  iron,  said  to  have  been  made  of  * 
one  of  the  naib  of  the  true  cross,  presented  by 
Pope  Gregory  I  to  Theodelinda,  wife  of  King 
Antharic,  600.  In  601  the  crown  was  used  at 
the  coronation  of  Agilulphus;  774,  at  that  of 
i'harlemagne;  and  by  thirty-four  other  sover- 
eigns, llenry  VI I  of  Germany  was  crowned 
with  it,  1312;  Frederick  IV,  1462;  Charles  V, 
1630;  Napoleon  I,  1M06.  In  1866  It  was  ffiven 
bv  the  Kmperor  of  Austria  to  the  King  of  Italy, 
Victor  Emmanuel. 

Iron  Mask,  Man  of  the,  d.  1703;  nysterioiis 
French  prisoner  of  state  who  was  confined  by 
the  government  at  Pignerol,  Savoy,  1679;  was 
removed  to  Exilles,  l&l ;  to  the  Island  of  Sle. 
Marguerite,  in  the  Mediterranean,  1687;  and  to 
the  Bastile,  1608,  where  bo  died.  Ho  aHnm 
wore  an  iron  mask  covered  with  velvets  Euo 
identity  has  never  been  determined,  thoagh  tko 
fact  that  he  was  buried  under  the  namo  of 
Marchiali  gave  some  reason  for  tho  oonjoetars 
that  he  was  one  Mareehiel,  who  was  pnimlasat 
in  an  attempt  to  aosasalnato  thf  ki^i  8wl  Us 
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miniBtera.  Within  recent  years  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  prove  that  he  was  Gen.  l>e  Bu' 
Joiide,  whOj  for  raiHing  the  ftiege  of  Cunco  with- 
out ciiuae,  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
treachery. 

Iron  Mottn'tain,  former  famous  iron  moun- 
tain in  St.  Frani^'oia  C«,,  Mo.;  Hi  nu  SW*  of 
8t.  Loiuh;  was  228  ft.  high*  covered  500  acres, 
and  eonsisted  chiefly  of  an  iron  ore  which 
yielded  55  or  60  por  cent  of  excellent  iron.  Tbe 
ore  was  softer  and  le.spi  mJieeoits  than  that  of 
Pilot  Knob;  was  very  rich  and  uniform,  nearly 
free  from  sidpihur,  carrying  only  0.12  j>er  cf-nt 
of  pho*sphoruH.  It  was  magnetic,  with  distinct 
polarity,  and  acting  in  severa!  parts  very 
strongly  on  the  needle.  By  IJJOC  the  fEimous 
nioimtain  became  exhausted  of  its  treasure,  the 
corporation  opic*rating  it  dissolved,  and  the 
reg-ion  was  about  to  be  transformed  into  a  live- 
stock farm.  The  mountain  had  yielded  the 
stockholders  a  profit  of  |7,000,000, 

I'f  on  sides,  Old.     See  Constitution,  The. 

Tronwood,  name  given  in  the  U,  S.  to  the 
two  species  of  Hornbeam-  The  irouwood  «>f 
commerce  is  from  Mviro- 
sideros  vera^  a  myrtle  «tf 
E.  Asia,  The  wood  i**  ex- 
tremely hard,  darkecdored, 
and  so  dense  mi<l  heavy 
that  it  sinks  in  water*  It 
is  €>ften  used  for  anchors 
in  China  and  the  Malayan 
ialanclft.  SUleroxylun  {Ha- 
potace(E)^  of  which  the  V. 
S,  has  one  species,  K.  pal- 
lida, IB  a  native  of  Florida. 
S.  inerme^  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  is  a  valuable 
timber  tree. 

Iroquois  ( Ir-a  *  k  woi '  J , 
known  also  in  hist^iry  aa 
.  ^  the  Five  Natioxh  and  Six 
I*  Nations,  confederation  of 
Indian  tribes,  occupying 
Iaoiirwooi>  LfcAr.  territory  extending  from 
the  E.  watershed  of  Lake 
Cham  pi  a  in  to  the  \\\  waters  hetl  of  CJeneaee 
River  and  from  the  Adirondacks  S,  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Conestoga.  When  first  known  to 
Europeans,  the  league  comprised  the  ^lohawks, 
or  Caniengas ;  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  Onondagas, 
and  Seneeaa,  who,  abt.  1570,  had  confe<h*rated 
ttieniselves  for  oiTensp  and  defense,  espeeialiiy 
against  the  Algonquin  and  Huron  tribes.  In 
1722  the  Tuscaroras  of  N.  t^aroHna,  who  had 
Iwvu  overthrown  by  the  whites,  found  an  asy- 
lum among  the  Five  Nations,  who  were  of  the 
same  linguistic  stock.  The  league  was  orig- 
inally designed  to  be  a  permanent  central  gov- 
ernment rather  than  a  temporary  union  of 
peoples  and  common  interests,  I^oeal  matters 
concerning  individual  trilM's  were  to  he  deter- 
mined as  formerly  by  the  local  council,  but 
after  that  the  council  w*qs  to  l>e  guide<l  by  the 
principlea  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
fifty  (originally  forty-eight)  chiefs  of  the  high- 
est order  unequally  divided  among  the  tril>es, 
who  were  also  members  of  the  tribal  conncii 


of  the  tribe  to  which  they  Ult 
ure  of  othce  of  these  chiefs  \ 
depcisnd  for  caiisi\  and  their  muciwi  a 
things   were  acknowledged    throui^bnui 
tire  confederacy.  One  of  ti 
of  this  league  was  the  n 
founders  to  abolish   war   nix^i 
peaceful  expansion  of  the  com 
induce  all  the  tribes  of  men  f- 
ciples  and   to  agn^*  to  live   n 
tions;  notwithstanding  this,  tin-  ii 
league  is  one  of  almost  incessant 
bloodshed. 

In    1OD0,  Chnmplain  marched  with 
rons  and   Algonquina   and   several    F 
against  the   Iroquois,  and  succeeded  in 
ing  a    part}'   of   these   on  the    ti>ank«   of 
t'hamplain.    The  confederacy  t.  irave 

French,    and     the     lroi|Uois  n     thin 

aroused  eventually  cost  Franc  .i*  •  \.  Anier^ 
ican  ]:M>Hsessions.  The  InMjtmis  were  alnii^ 
constantly  at  war  with  their  Alv'"ti'Hihi  aa4 
other  neighliors,   E.»   S.,  N,,  and    \  i m. 

The  Abenaki 8,  Alohegans»  Ojibway- 
Monbignais,  Delawafes,  Illinois,  \m 
ticokes,    Shawnees,    aa    well    ha    tli 
Sapunys,    Catawhas,    Chemkees.    nii.l     w 
other  tribes,  at  one  time  and  another  t 
displeasure. 

The  Six  Nations,  with  the  exceptlt 
Oneidas  and  a  portion  of  the  Tusi  ;im. 
with  tJreat  Britain  in  the  Kr 
The  tribes  and   |>ortion8  of   1 1 
with   Great  Britain   are  now   situ 
Gmnd   liivcr,  Canada,  on  lands  ir\ 
by  the  CrowTi,     ThesM*  consi.^t  of  Ca\  u;;jui, 
hawks,     Gneidas,     nnon<lagas,     Seneca*, 
Tiiscaroras,   who   maintain    nearly    unchanged  j 
their   ancient    form   of   government    under 
jirotection  of  the  British  Govt.     Tli«*y  mm 
about  4,CKKJ. 

A  portion  of  the  Dneidas  occupy  »  reservf 
at  Grt»en  Bny^  Wis,,  and  another,  land«  lyin^ 
S.  of  Oneida,  N.  Y.  The  remnants  of  the  oihrf 
tribes  are  locattMl  in  reservations  in  Nt-w  York 
State.  In  11585  the  Five  Nationa  fiumlH*rvd 
aljout  ir>,000;  1774,  the  Six  Nations  atid  tlwlr 
colonies  about  12.000;  1004.  including  thodc'  iS  \ 
Canada,  alxmt  16. 100.  Tht>se  on  Tc^rwiLtUjm  \ 
in  New  York  iState  were  5,2!M>  in  nttmtitf* 
Some  .1*iO  Indians  cl asset!  as  Henecas  art, 
Oklahoma. 

Irrawad'dy.     See  I  raw  Am. 

Irriga'tion,    in    the    broadest    m 
terui,  all  artificial  methods  uf  uaii; 
iigricviltural    purjioses.      The    ir 
of  irrigation  on  the  consistence  of 
t»>  Koften   it  and   render   it  more 
trable.     Hence,  in  dry  climates 
is  frequently  applied,  before  pk 
the    earth    to    the    depth    of    a 
drenching  it;   the  ultimate  effect 
tiiiued  irrigation  la  to  condense  ar^ 
s^urface.     Irrigation  affects  the  qn 
soil  by  introducing  into  it  air  and 
and  vegetable  and  mineral  matter  h*rl4 
ptmsion   or   solution   by  the   water, 
cases   the   substances   so   introduced    aie 
ficial  to  vegetation,  but  in  some  they  t 
noxious.    Irrigation  also  acts  on  aralMc  t 
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fi^illUting   t)ir    dcM^mpoaition   of   Bolubk  or* 

•  '  tnor^Tiinic  trnitt^r  contained  in  it,  ami 

rr  such  nmltiT  from  it.  Whi'n  it  in 
^.  ,  ..  :,  iiicrd  it  often  injurioU!*!)'  ntfwU  the 
■ubsoil  bv  clmrginj;  it  with  WHt«'r,  which  aUtg- 
ftftt^n  in  It  ami  render**  it  cold  and  i*our  to  th« 
root  A  of  pt»nU  which  duiicrnd  into  it, 

Irrigatmn  in  un»H\  for  two  gi*n€;ra]  ptirposcfl: 
to  aid    in   the    j  n  of  crops   in   regiofm 

whirh  are  nutu'  \\m\  witli  rain«  and  to 

rrrlaiin  dcM'rt  fr  unu  coimtri<*«.  Ah  an  ad- 
junct to  lh«?  natural  rainfall  of  uummor,  irri* 
jrr.K..T,  ;^  litth,  iivirl  in  the  V.  S.,  where  land 
I  rit  value  to  nuikc  iU  prac- 

ti  tiiible.     As  A  moans  ol  re- 


trukiation 

\n  Colorado  the  wnt4*m  of  the  t}unni««>n,  car* 
ried  to  flij|)ph'ni^nt  the  flow  of  the  rnrompuh- 
l*rv,  will  irrigate  130,000  aeren  in  the*  v*»lU'\  <»( 
the  latter.  In  N.  Wyoming,  the  Sho-^hi^nc 
da-in,  over  30<)  ft,  hi>:h,  will  stt^re  wat4*r  which 
through  hundreds  of  ditcheji  mid  eiiiial»  ^ill 
irrigate  aoine  KM) .OIK)  acres,  lly  a  dam  on  Ihv 
Snake  River,  in  S.  Idaho,  about  lOO.OOO  kci^mi 
of  ftiifjc  hruHh  will  lie  oonverteil  into  fertili? 
farm**.  At  Yuma,  Ariii,,  a  r<'Hi'rvtiir  created  hy 
a  dam  acroft«  the  Colorado  »upplit'»*»  thmu^li 
two  canal  Hvntenia,  landn  in  California  and  Art* 
rxma. 

irrigation  waa  cxt<*n«lvely  Cttrrii«d  on  liv  the 
Indiana  of  8*  Amerira,  unA  r.f  Ari/oni  iiti.1  New 
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^^pMi  beta  uai*d  to  n 

^^^^^lOm,        In    the     U*     >^.     I  nr     r^uMgi'^'i      KjiH, 

^^■110  of  great  imiH^rtance  in  the  rfTorti  to  make 
^HkriUtf  |»art«  €»f  the  *' jrrwit  American  desert" 
^^IHgloii  A  National  Irrip-ation  Cougrc^i*  ha» 
kMA  h«*ld  annually  tiinci^  1M!K£,  and  a  Katiomil 
IlT|g»tioQ  Act  waa  paaMnl  hy  the  U.  H,  Con* 
grem,  Juiif*  17,  1002,  among*  whoaw  provUiona 
waa  on*»  for  th«?  i»Htal>li>«hmcnt  of  a  Eeclanui- 
tioo  Service  under  the  l*.  S,  (jiniloirical  Survey, 
to  inv«*iUgat<*  and  rej*ort  on  ir-'  -  '  — ^-rt, 
for  th«  approval  of  the  S*'*'  In- 

torlcnr.     In   lH8f)  in  the  T.  S„  ,uii*»i 

of  land  hi  arid  and  i«eniiarid  utate*  and  terri^ 
iHm   were   Iriird.'!.      nd   in    1»07,    lO,l*ri.OClO 
of  u  tid  land*  and  87ft,000 

in  rw  utg  a  total  of  11,000.* 

M:tmjfif    ccmt    |H»r    acr*    of 
irrigation  work*  uti^ 
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iliUUtiitr  the   cI«icompcMlt$nn   of   iiolttble  or- 
*  Inorifiititc  niutl^^r  cotiiiitncsl  in  (t,  and 

ff  Huch  mtitUT  from  it.  When  it  it* 
iiiM^Hluovd  it  often  injuriously  afr«'et«i  tho 
oil  by  eiuirfjrinfr  jt  with  wiitrr,  which  utiij; 
%Um  in  it  fttut  r<'tid4^r»  it  eoUi  and  »our  to  the 
oia  of  plant«t  which  ctcMcH^ml  into  it, 
IrrigAtUn  in  immhI  for  two  gi'neral  purpt»iM?«: 
Hid  in  th«^  production  of  crops  in  regions 
liich  are  niitunill)  HUpplird  with  mint  tind  i4> 
platui  dfm^rt  or  arid  rountri«»s.  A*  an  ad- 
net  to  tht«  natural  rninfutl  of  suntnirr,  irri- 
in  little  uftod  in  the  l\  S„  whvre  land 
yrt  of  HUffu  ii'nt  value  to  moke  its  pruc- 
grWrall>*   proli table.     As  a  mean»  of  re- 


in Colorado  the  wat4*rs  of  the  Gunni«on,  €iir- 
rii*d  to  aupplemont  the  flow  of  the  I't  'i 

)irv^  will  jrri)£jit4*  i3<K(MHf  nctv^  in  th» 
Iho  ]ut(4»r.  In  N.  Wyttuiinjf.  the  v-n-  .i.-m^ 
dam,  over  30(1  fL  high,  will  utore  water  whieh 
through  hundreds  uf  ditcher  and  eiinuU  will 
irrij;aU>  sonic  UHKfKH)  aeren.  By  a  dam  on  the 
Sniike  Kiver,  in  S,  Idahu.  alnnit  10(».0<MJ  neriii 
of  Rage  brUMh  will  be  converted  into  fertile 
farmn.  At  Yunia»  ArijE..  a  re**ervolr  ereate<l  by 
a  dam  iiero«»»  the  Colorado  nupplic*t*  through 
two  canal  systems,  lundd  in  t^liforaia  and  Ari- 
fivna. 

Irriftatlon  wa«  extcnjuiv^ely  carried  on  liv  U>« 
IndianM  nf  S,  America,  and  of  Arlrooa  and  K«w 
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«n|f  arid  wa»t#^»,  irrif^ntion  tn  i«nie  form 
.H?n   UiMrd  to  advantage   from  the  carliMt 
liiiH-*.      In  the   U,   K,   thi^  nubjeet   ha>* 
€»fie  of  ifH'at  itn^Hirlance  in  the  etTort*  i 
"ertile  part't  of  the  **  jrrptit  American  tU-.. . 
eion.      A    Nittiittml    Irti^Uion    OoQgfCMfl   ha« 
1*11  held  annually  since  lAf^l,  and  »  Kati<»nal 
itlon  Act  was  paHsM  by  ilia  U.  f*  C^on- 
^  June  17,  1D«1^.  anions  whoM  pro\i«i«m^ 

wiLs  one  for  the  e.itabU«hment  of  a  R»»clnmrt' 
tion  Service  under  the  IT.  8,  (leci»lo^cfll  Survey, 
to  iTi%.'*(liu'7ite  and  report  on  irriiri'  «'i«* 

for    tine    ii{fpritviil    of   the    Secretar  In- 

»fior.      In    IHHW  in   the  I'.  S.,  a,*t.>*   .-^.    .u  n»* 
land  in  arid  and  heniiiirid  nt^iten  nnd  ti-rri 
rtea  were  irri«'ttr«1      ind   in    lfh»7,    10,l2.^.CHii) 
of  arid  ]•  id   bindn  and  H7r>.(MM> 

in  rice  «t.i  \n\^  a  total  of  ll.iMHI.' 

aert*^,    at    an    av«'ia|jrt»    co!*t    per   acre    o( 
13.47,    Amouf;  the  j^reat  irrigation  worku  un- 
prtaken  by  the  government  waa   the   feat  of 
Ittn^  the  waters  of   the  Truck eo  River,  Ne- 
into   -    —     ^    runiil.  w1i^^     -  T^-u*n  them 
Into  1  II    Ftiver    1  whence 

are  di;   ..-  .   .^t'^  Ijit^-rjil     ..„^  ,  itrietl  out 
«l\b»d«wrt.     In  tip  t    Kiver  Vnllev,  Ari- 

•on*,  tliA  Rooaf>Telt  (1 1  in  .  x.trded  (n  hetght  by 
only  one  other  in  the  world,  has  creaUil  a 
fftM^noir  that  will  contain  more  water  than 
»tur^  by  Uve  i^reat  Aaoaunn  dam  in  Eg^pt. 


Mexico,  hut  jpi'nerally  in  a   primitive  manner, 
Italy  and  Spain,  Kiicj^Jt  and  India,  prem«'nt  e*- 

ive    fiiHTation*    of    an    cijtrit" 

ri'.      *nie    Hritish,  by   the    i 
ii.r    dam  at  Aamnunr  -  "  **  "  *^''  i 

the  f^reate^it  s«^rvi» '  i 

India  thi'y   have   i 
on  a  ip-and  scale.     In  the  {' . 
can  det<'rniine  thr  pMi|irr  ^\v^ 
'File  niotle*  of 
runnlni;,  and 
water  J  by  ini 
or    furrows. 
Ifrounil  et>ni!i!i' 
or  other  Ir^-l.t    h  r. 

hours  are  fjindii    ,   :.      _  

but  Uiia  rule  ia  by  no  mcAna  imiTenaiij  oih 


trrtgntini;  en  mil*  are  nwuolly  derired  ffwm 
rivrm.     The   wuti»r    i»    ruiM-*!   to   tlw»   fMfolrml 
level  by  a  weir  or  dn  m  ^ 
and  the  bead  of  the  c\s 
dam.    In  *^      '  '*         ' 
to  be   in 
level  of   1 
rivers.  tK 
and  at  1} 

ifrneral    im--     ■■    -i*'    tin^    riv^r    il- 
Vowvst   lin<    .  f    lu-    valley,  and 
jacmt  lands  rise  from  im  ri' 


ad- 
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side.  In  this  latter  cnse  it  is  neccsfifiiy  to  fix 
the  head  of  the  canal  at  a  conj^iderable  dU- 
tanet*  above  the  land  to  be  irrigattMi,  and  con- 
aeqiiently  a  line  of  canal  often  many  mileu  in 
length  must  be  made  to  bring  the  water  out  on 
the  level  of  the  ground. 

The  inereafje  of  |>ro<!uct»on  which  rei^iiHs 
from  irrigation  in  warm  climates,  wheru  tbe 
rainfall  is  insufficient  to  produce  a  crop,  is 
sufficient  to  justify  the  expenditure  required 
to  put  the  system  into  operation.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  camila  and  primary  ditcbea, 
includini?  dams,  head  works,  and  all  necessary 
nrrangeniGnts,  excepting  the  secondary  and 
other  minor  ditches,  can  be  constructed  on  the 
plains  of  California  at  an  expenditure  which 
may  varj^  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  features 
of  the  country  are  in  genera!  extremely  favor- 
able, and  thnt  the  gates,  head  works,  and  other 
constructions  are  made  of  wood,  and  that  they 
must  be  rt* placed  from  time  to  time*  Tlie  minor 
ditchea,  it  is  estimated,  may  cost  from  $5  to 
$10  per  acre,  which  makes  the  total  probable 
outlay  to  vary  l>etwcen  $15  and  $30  per  acre. 
The  Bimplicity  of  the  irrigating  system  which 
is  practicable  on  tlie  plains  of  California  is  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  intricBcics  which  devel- 
oped in  Italy,  wht^re  tbe  C'avour  Canal  coat 
over  $17.0<:KUK>0.  but  doubled  the  population 
of  tlie  Po  valley  in  forty  years.    See  Canal. 

Ir'tish,  river  of  N.  Asia;  rises  in  the  Altai 
Mo  unto  ins,  in  N«  Mongolia,  flows  NW.  through 
the  Russian  govern  meat  a  of  Semipalatinsk  and 
Tobolsk,  till  it  joins  the  Obi,  after  a  course  of 
about  IJOO  m.,  180  m,  N.  of  the  city  of  To- 
bolsk* The  ferry  of  the  Irtish  was  called  the 
**  ferry  of  death.'*  l«?cuuHe  it  took  the  Russian 
exile  to  political  and  often  to  physical  death. 

Ir'vine,  WiUiam,  1741-1804;  American  mili- 
tary  otlicer;  b.  near  K  nil  is  kill  en,  Ireland;  he- 
came  surgeon  of  a  British  ship  of  war  during 
the  French  wiir,  after  which  be  emigrated  to 
N.  America,  and  settled  at  Carlisle,  Pa.;  mem- 
ber of  the  Provincial  Convention  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1774 ;  appointed  colonel  of  the  Sixth 
Battalion  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  1770; 
member  of  the  court  martial  for  the  trial  of 
(*en.  Charles  Lee,  1778;  appcunted  brigadier 
general,  1770;  aerved  in  New  jersey  and  at 
the  battle  of  Bull's  Ferry  under  Wayne;  in 
1781  took  command  of  the  defenses  of  the 
NVV.  frontier;  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
|j:res8,  1780-88,  and  the  Federal  Congress, 
1793-95;  was  a  commif^sjtmer  for  settling  the 
accounts  of  the  U,  S.  with  tbe  several  states; 
member  of  tlie  convention  for  revising  the  Con* 
stitution  of  Pennsylvania ;  took  part  in  the 
campaign  against  the  insurgents  in  the 
"Whisky  Insurrection,"   1794,  etc. 

Ir'ving,  Edward,  1702-1834;  Scottish  reli^ 
pons  leader;  b.  Annan,  Dumfriesahire;  in  1819 
became  a^jHistant  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Chal- 
mera,  and  three  years  later  accepted  a  call  from 
a  Presbyterian  congregation  in  London,  where 
his  elo<|Uence  and  hiM  prophetic  utterances  at- 
tracted erowdu  of  bearers*  In  182.^  he  pub- 
lished '*  Babylon  and  Infidelity  Foredoomed/* 
and  in  the  following  year  his  translation  from 
the  Spiiniwb   of  "The   Coming  of  the  Meuiah 


in  Glory  and  Majesty."  In  1828  he  began  to 
preach  the  entire  humanity  of  Cl^'^«-t  ^^Wich 
caused  a  great  stir  in  the  Presbvtt  i  •  h. 

In    1830    there    apjieared    in    bis  jun 

phenomena  which  Irving  and  others  firgmfdcd 
aa  the  revival  of  the  miraculous  gift«  of  tKf 
early  church — the  gifts  of  **  prophesying '*  and 
of  '*  tongue»."  Tliat  year  Irving  waa  pr*i»i^- 
cuted  for  lieresy  before  the  Presbytery  of 
don  for  his  teachings  concerning  the  imtur 
Christ,  and  was  deposed,  18.13.  Meanwl 
1h:I2,  he  hud  removed,  with  those  who  adhered 
to  him,  to  a  chapel,  where  the  "  apostles  '*  of 
the  congregation  reordained  him  as  angel  or 
pastor^  and  there  he  otliciated  until  a  little 
while  before  his  death.  He  was  buried  in  QIm^ 
gow  Cathedral.  The  followers  of  Irving  became 
popularly  known  as  Irvingites,  but  tfciis  ap 
lation  is  rejected  by  the  body  of  Christ 
holding  the  views  of  which  he  was  an  expon 
See  Catholic  Apostouo  Chubch. 

Itmngf  Sir  Henry,  original  name  Joir^ 
Henby  Briwbibb,  1H38-I90rj;  English  netor;  k 
Keinton,  Somersetshire;  originally  intendcni  for 
mercantile  life,  but  forsook  conimcuf  for  the 
stage,  and  made  his  first  apjiearance  at  the 
Lyceum  Theater,  Sunderland.  185ti,  in  Lytton's 
'*  Ricbelieu/*  In  the  hrst  three  years  of  hi* 
dramatic  career  he  played  a  great  number  of 
characters.  In  ISiiCi,  at  the  8t.  Jnine^  'I'hfa- 
ter,  London,  he  won  particular  applnuse  u 
Doricourt  in  **  The  Belle^a  Stratagem'*;  IH70, 
performed  the  part  of  Digbj^  Grant  in  AlberyV 
play,  *' Two  Ro«ies/'  which  ran  for  3tK)  nights; 
1871,  at  the  Lycn^iun  Theater  made  bin  ftr*t 
fiucceaa  in  a  serious  part  a.n  MatKias  in  "Tlw 
Bells";  subsequently  played  Hntntrt,  OtKeWy, 
Richard  Ui^  and  a  number  of  other  characters. 
In  1878  be  became  manager  of  the  Lyreuro 
Theater,  and  by  the  magnificent  setting  of  hLi 
productions  and  his  attention  to  detail  gave 
his  theater  a  national  reputation.  In  1881  h# 
and  Edwin  Booth  played  t<L^ether  tn  "  Othclb/* 
each  taking  the  parts  of  Othello  and  /ar;u  al- 
ternately. He  afterwards  made  several  vi«iU 
to  tlie  U.  S.  with  his  Lyceum  company  and 
Ellen  Terry;  knighted  1896.  His  versatility  in 
a  wide  range  of  important  rfilea  waa  remark* 
able.  In  characters  so  different  from  each 
other  as  Robtrt  Macuire,  Bill  Sike*^  ffarrjf 
Dornton,  Captain  AbsQlute,  Junkie^  CharlcM  /. 
Shi/lock,  Louis  JT/,  tbe  differentiation  waA  per- 
ftH?t.  His  Louis  XI  and  his  dual  character  «1 
Lvsurques  anri  Duhosc  in  '*  The  Lyons  Mail** 
were  reniarkiible  impersonations, 

Irvtns,  Rnland  Duer,  1847-88;  AmericMi 
geologist  J  b.  New  York  City;  Prof,  of  Gi?ology 
and  Mineralogy  in  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  from 
inm  till  his  death;  State  Geologist  of  VViacaD- 
siUt  1873-79;  al&o  engaged  on  U.  S.  Survey; 
publications  relate  chietly  to  Wisconsin;  in- 
clude "  The  Classification  of  the  Karly  Cub 
brian  and  Pre-Carobrian  Formation^/* 

Irving,  Washington,  1783-1859;  Amenoti 
author;  b.  New  York;  school  education  not 
continued  after  his  sixteenth  year,  when  b« 
b*gan  to  study  law;  made  his  iir»t  literary 
venture,  1802,  by  printing  in  the  columns  of  » 
daily  paper  local  tiketchea  under  the  pen  nftioe 
of  *vJonathan  Uldatyle*';   traveled  abroad  far 
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two  yeftre;  wu  admitted  to  the  bar  on  his  re* 
turn,  1806f  but  abandoned  the  profession  to 
join  the  firm  of  hiH  brothers,  mercliants  in 
Liverpool  and  New  York,  which  failed.  1817, 
throwiuK  him  on  his  own  resources.     He  be- 

San,  1807,  with  his  brother  William  and 
ames  K.  Paulding,  the  amusinff  serial  ''Sal- 
magundi"; wrote,  1808,  ''History  of  New 
York,  by  Dietrich  Knickerbocker";  lived 
abroad  1816-32,  where  he  wrote  and  sent  to 
New  York,  1818,  the  essays  composing  the 
"Sketchbook,"  printed  over  the  signature  of 
"  Geoffrey  Crayon,"  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  permanent  fame;  1822,  '* Bracebridge 
Hall"  brought  him  £1,000;  1824,  "Tales  of 
a  Traveler.^'  £1,600.  He  published,  1828, 
**  History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christo- 
pher Columbjs,"  for  which  he  received  3,000 
guineas  and  from  George  IV  a  gold  medal; 

1831,  its  continuation,  **  Companions  of  Colum- 
bus"; 1829,  **The  Conquest  of  Granada,"  and, 

1832,  **The  Alhambra'^;  was  U.  S.  SecreUry 
of  legation  in  London,  1829-32.  He  returned 
then  to  America  and  accompanied  Ellsworth 
in  his  journey  for  removin(^  the  Indian  tribes 
to  the  W.  of  the  MisHiRsippi,  narrating  his  ob- 
servations in  his  **  Tour  on  the  Prairies  " ;  pub- 
lished, 1836,  **  Astoria,"  a  narrative  of  the  ex- 
ploration of  Oregon;  1837,  "Adventures  of 
Captain  I^mneville,"  and  contributed  to  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine  a  series  of  articles, 
afterwards  publishini  in  the  volume  entitled 
"Wolfert's  RooHt."  He  was  U.  8.  Minister  to 
Spain,  1842-40;  publiMhed,  1860,  **  Mahomet 
and  His  SmresHorH,"  and  later  the  **  Life  of 
Washington " ;  rcHided  during  the  clofiing 
veani  of  his  life  at  Sunnyaide,  Tarrytown, 
fi,  Y.    lie  was  never  married. 

Ir'Tingites.    See  Ibving,  Kdwabd. 

Ir'win,  Jared,  1750-1818;  American  states- 
man; h.  M(H.*klonlmrg  CV».,  N.  C\;  took  an  act- 
ive part  in  tliv  causo  uf  iiuIep(*ndoni*e  during 
the  Kevohitionary  War;  wa^  a  nienilier  of  the 
first  legiHhituro  of  G(H)rgia  after  independence 
was  achiovfd,  and  of  the  state  convention 
which  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  8. 
He  was  governor  of  tlie  state,  1700-98  and 
lSOO-9;  meinlK»r  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tions of  17Sl>,  171>5,  and  president  of  the  c<m- 
vention  tliat  foniUHl  tlie  eonstitution  of  1798. 
As  governor.  179(},  signed  the  act  abrogating 
the  Yazoo  fraud. 

Is,  important  city  of  ancient  Babylon,  eight 
days*  journey  N.  of  Babylon,  on  the  Kuphratra; 
name  sijjnifit'S  hitutmn,  wliieh  was  carried 
thenee  t«»  Hahylon  for  l>uiMing  pur|H»m»s.  The 
site  has  N^enidentitied  l»y  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. 

Tsaac,  se<»on<l  patriarch  of  the  Ilehrcws;  son 
of  Abraliain  and  Sarah,  yoiiiijjer  hn>ther  of 
I.Htiinael.  and  fattuT  of  .la(H>l>  and  Ksau  hy 
K<'U>kali.  The  narrative  of  his  life  is  con- 
tained in  (lenesis.  aceonlin^;  to  which  he  was 
Uirn  when  his  fatlier  was  UH)  years  old;  was 
alsnit  to  In*  saerillred  hy  his  father  on  Mount 
Moriah;  was  sav**!  hy  divine  inter|>osition; 
livinl  partly  as  a  nomad,  partly  as  an  agrieul- 
tiirist.  in  the  S.  repon  of  Canaan  and  in  Phil- 
istia,  and  die<l.  hliml,  at  the  age  of  180. 


laaac  I  (Cbmrnfus),  d.  1061;  Byxantine 
emperor;  was  brought  up  bv  the  Emperor  Basil 
II,  and  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  a  oonspira- 
cv  in  the  place  of  Michael  VI.  He  repulsed  the 
Hungarians,  1069,  but  was  a  weak  and  ineom- 
petent  ruler,  and  abdicated  in  the  same  year. 
He  left  no  son,  but  the  family  of  Oomneniy 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  yean,  occupied  the 
Byzantine  throne  for  a  century. 

Iiaac  n  (Angklus),  d.  1204;  Bytantiiie 
emperor;  descended  from  the  family  of  Gom* 
nenusy  snd  raised  to  the  throne  by  a  revoln- 
Uon,  1185.  In  1195  hia  brother,  Alexis  HI, 
compelled  him  to  abdicate  and  deprived  him 
of  his  si^t,  but,  1203,  the  cruaaoers  again 
placed  him  on  the  imperial  throne,  whence  he 
was  driven  by  Alexis  Ducaa,  wlio  put  him  to 
death. 

laaM'U  I  (Ths  Cathouo),  1451-1604; 
Queen  of  Gastile  and  Leon;  daughter  of  John 
U  of  CtotUe  by  hia  second  wife,  Isabella  of 
Portugal  Until  her  twelfth  year  she  lived  in 
retirement;  but  on  the  birth  of  the  Prlneeea 
Juana,  her  brother.  King  Henry,  removed  her 
to  court,  the  betto*  to  prevent  the  formatioa 
of  a  party  for  securing  the  succession  to  her 
instead  of  Juana.  Many  of  the  nobles,  belier* 
ing  that  Juana  was  illegitimate,  conspired  in 
favor  of  Alfonso,  brother  of  the  king,  and  on 
his  death  (1468)  offered  the  crown  to  Isabella. 
She  refused  it,  but  effected  an  aecommodatloii 
with  her  Inrother  by  which  ahe  was  recognised 
as  heir  to  Gastile  and  Leon,  with  the  right  to 
choose  her  own  husband,  subject  to  the  Idngls 
approval.  Notwithstanding  HenrVs  diai^H 
proval,  ahe  married,  1469,  Ferdinand,  Prince  of 
Aragon. 

Hennr  died,  1474,  and  Isabella  was  pro* 
claimed  queen;  but  it  was  not  until  after  a 
war  with  Alfonso  of  Portugal,  who  had  been 
affianced  to  Juana,  that  her  authority  was 
fully  recognised.  From  this  time  her  career 
was  brilliant.  She  anplied  herself  to  reform 
the  laws  and  internal  administration  of  the 
realm,  to  encourage  literature  and  the  art% 
and  to  modify  the  stem  and  crafty  meaenrea 
of  her  husband.  Though  the  life  and  aool  of 
the  war  against  the  lloora.  In  which  ahe  per- 
sonallv  took  part,  even  wearing  armor,  waieh 
is  still  preAerved  at  Ifadrld,  she  was  opnoeed 
to  the  cruelty  which  was  then  the  eatabUahed 
policy  toward  the  people;  and  it  was  with  re- 
luctance that  she  aecieed  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  from  Gastile  and  gave  her  consent  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Inquisition.  The  eoconr- 
agement  of  Christopher  Columboa  is  the  deed 
by  which  she  is  best  known  to  porterity;  the 
squa<lron  with  which  he  diaeovered  AnMrion 
was  equipped  at  her  expense. 

IsabeUa  n,  1830-^1904;  Qneen  of  Spain;  k 
Madrid;  succeeded  her  father,  Ferdinand  VII, 
1833,  under  the  guardianship  of  her  mother, 
but  war  at  once  broke  oat,  the  followers  of 
Don  Carina  asserting  that  the  Salle  law,  whkk 
had  been  the  rule  of  soceesaloa  In  the  Bonrboa 
family  in  France,  also  held  good  for  Spain, 
notwithstanding  the  Pragmatle  Sanetloa  cvthe 
old  Castilian  law  of  female  ineeessloa  nvb- 
lished  by  Ferdinand,  18Sa  The  flni  Gbrilat 
war  lasted  tlU  1840,  with  varjiag  ' 
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In  1843  she  was  d(H'larpd  of  age;  married  her 
couMin,  Don  FmnciBfo,  1846 — a  purely  politieal 
marriiige,  arranged  through  the  intlut^iice  of 
Louis  Philippe — and  after  a  reign  disturbed  by 
many  violent  revolutiona  was  deposed,  1808, 
Aod  1870  abdicated  in  favor  of  her  son,  who, 
1875,  BiicceeiJed  aa  Alfonso  XII*  the  short 
reign  of  Amadeug  and  a  republic  having  inter- 
vened. 

Iaal>ella,  or  IsabeU,  first  city  founded  hy 
European  ft  in  the  New  World,  bo  ealled  in 
honor  of  till'  Qut-en  of  Spain*  It  was  fountled 
by  Colunilmsp  Deeemlwr,  HOH,  on  a  aniall  bay 
of  the  N,  shore  of  Santo  Domingo,  alxiut  '25 
m,  W*  of  the  present  town  of  l*uerto  Plata, 
The  site  was  low  and  nnhealthful.  Later, 
1497,  Santo  Domingo  City  was  founded  and 
became  the  cupital  of  the  colony;  gradually 
Isabella  waa  abandoned,  and  only  a  few  ruina, 
overgrow*n  with  tropical  vegetation,  remain  to 
mark  its  site. 

Isabey  (&-zlib{l'),  Eugene  Louis  Gabriel^ 
1804-8t),  French  genre,  landscape,  and  marine 
painter;  b,  Paris-  son  of  Jean  Baptiijte  Isabey. 
miniature  piiinter  {  17(M-1855)  -,  was  uwnrded 
tifst  class  medak  at  the  salons  of  1824  and 
1827  and  at  the  Paris  Expoj^ition,  lfi55;  was 
made  an  otVlcer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  1S52. 
P^ietures  by  liim  are  in  all  the  principal  muae- 
ums  in  France,  including  four  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery,  Paris,  **  French  Hospitality" 
is  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt, 
New  York;  three  marines  are  in  that  of  \V.  T, 
Walters,  Baltimore. 

laabey,  Jean  Baptiste,  1767-1H55;  French 
painter;  b.  Nancy;  made  a  Hpecialty  of  por- 
traiture, largely  miniatures;  painted  on  ivory, 
on  porcelain,  and  in  enamel,  and  very  many  of 
bis  portraits  are  water  colors,  or  sepia  dra wr- 
ings with  slight  touches  of  color.  Some  of  hia 
sepia  drawings  are  very  large  and  contain 
many  tigiires,  but  are  still  very  delicately  fln- 
Uhed.  Among  his  important  works  are,  at 
the  Louvre,  the  large  water  color  of  "  The 
Staircase  of  the  Louvre  MuHeum";  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Versaillep,  '*  Napoleon  Visiting  a  Fac- 
tory at  Rouen "  and  *'  Napoleon  X'isiting  a 
Factory  at  Jouy  '';  at  Wintbor  Cattle,  **  The 
Congress  of  Vienna";  and  in  England,  in  pri- 
vate hands,  the  large  painting  on  ivory  of  Na- 
poleon and  his  marshals,  generally  called  "  La 
Table  dea  Mar^hanx." 

Isaeus  (I-s*Viis),  one  of  the  ten  Attic  orators, 
tiHurished  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.;  was  in- 
structed in  oratory  by  Lysias  and  Isocrates; 
composed  judicial  orations  for  others;  and 
foundc^d  a  school  of  rhetoric.  In  antiquity 
sixty-four  orations  were  ascribed  to  him;  elev- 
en are  extant. 

Isaiah    (I-zii'yli),  first  of  the  great  Hebrew 

prophets.  t«on  of  Amoz,  flourished  under  Kings 
UnyJah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Ifezekiab,  from  abt. 
7UQ  to  700  B.C.  The  leading  themes  of  hia 
prophecies  are  denunciations  of  vice  and  op- 
pression, announcements  of  ini|pcnding  ruin, 
and  the  promise  of  regeneration  and  a  univer- 
sal  reign  of  ju.Htiee.  The  Buhlimity  of  diction 
and  thought  in  the  main  portions  of  the  Book 
of  laalah  gives  him  the  highest  rank  among 


the  prophets.  Tlie  last  twenty -seven  chapters, 
in  which  Cyrus  and  the  fall  ot  Babylott  an*  re- 
peatedly spoken  of,  are  generally  considered 
by  critics  to  be  by  a  later  author. 

Isarco.    See  Izalco. 

Isambert  (e-zafi-bllr'y,  FranQoia  Andre,  1792* 
1H57  ;  Frencli  jurist;  b.  Aimay  ;  gained  a  great 
reputation  at  the  bar  ajs  the  chief  defender  of 
the  rights  of  the  free  negrw^s  of  the  French 
W.  Indies;  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  1830-48;  one  of  the  founders  *)i 
tbe  French  (leographical  Society  and  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  of  which  he 
was  long  the  secretary.  He  edited  (1820^27) 
tbe  annual  volume  of  modern  laws;  published, 
with  other  writers,  the  vast  collection  of  an- 
cient French  legislation  (1822,  eaq»,  29  vols,), 
a  "Manual  for  the  Publicist  and  Statesman," 
"  The  Religious  Condition  of  France  and  Eu- 
rope," a  "  History  of  Juatinian,"  translated  the 
complete  works  of  Flavins  Josephus  and  the 
'*  Eceleaiastical  History "  of  Lusebius,  and 
wrote  a  large  work  on  the  "  History  of  the 
Origin  of  Christianity,"  beaides  contributing 
to  many  periodicals  and  writing  nunieruiu 
iirtieles  for  Didot's  **  Nouvelle  Biographia  Gto- 
frale." 

laar  (6'zar),  river  of  Germany;  rises  in  Ty- 
rol, enters  Bavaria,  and  flows,  after  a  course 
of  200  m.,  into  the  Danube.  Munich  and 
Landshut  are  situated  on  its  banks. 

isauria  (i-sflVf-li),  district  of  Asia  Hinor. 
between  Fhrygia,  Lycaonia,  Cilicia,  and  Pisi- 
dia;  was  in  ancient  times  in  ill  repute  for  th? 
fierceness  ami  daring  rapacity  of  itfi  inhale 
itants.  In  78  b.c.  it  was  conquered  by  Uw 
Romans,  but  when»  in  the  fourth  century  A  J)*, 
the  Isaurians  united  with  the  Cili- i5«n-  *ht*y 
became  a  formidable  enemy  of  tb  nV 

Empire,  and   two   of   their   race   ^  tim 

Byzantine  throne — Zeno,  474-91,  and  lx*»j  HL 
717-41.  Its  capital  was  Isaura  (now  Zengi- 
l>ar  Kalesi),  situated  on  a  high  hill  not  far 
from  the  cafton  of  the  Calycadnus,  The  ele- 
vated site  commands  a  view  of  almost  the  en- 
tire Isauria.  It  is  not  known  when  the  seal 
of  governnient  was  transferred  to  "^V'ti  Ik^hi^^ 
which  was  the  city  besieged  by  8^  ^  is 

proven  by  the  Sallust  fragments  iji  i  m 

Orleanfl,  1886.  laauria  waa  explored  by  Sier- 
rett,  1885, 

lacanderoonV  Scanderoon',  or  A]ezaadfit*U« 
extreme  N.  seaport  of  Syria;  on  the  FL  cciaat  of 
the  Gulf  of  A I  ex  and  re  tla,  the  ancient  Gulf  af 
Issus.  It  has  the  best  harb*>r  on  the  Syriaa 
eoawt,  and  is  the  B<*a  outlet  of  the  Syrian  <^Ua, 
hence  of  Aleppo  and  the  W.  Euphrates  baaia. 
Sfonet lines  n»ore  than  1,000  loaded  camali  fS- 
ter  the  town  in  one  day.     Pop,  abt,  7*0OQl 

Ischia  (Is'kJ^^U),  mountainous  island  of  igne- 
ous  origin;  in  tbe  Mediterranean,  ut  the  m* 
trance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples;  7  ni.  WSW.  from 
t*ape  Miscno,  the  neiirewt  point  on  the  ntaio 
land.     U    is   rudely   circular,   abnn*     *■  in 

circumference,   not    reckoning   the  m 

of  its  bays,      It^   highest   pf*int    iv  ,«». 

meo,  2,017  ft     It  waa  early  |n  u 

from  Asia  Minor.     Ita  mild  ci  Lt« 
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■cenery,  and  fertile  M>il  (prodocing  abundant 
fniit»)  have  made  it  throughout  the  year  a 
favorite  resort  of  strangers  in  all  ages.  Ischia 
has  frequently  suffered  from  volcanic  eruptions 
and  earthquakes.  One  eruption  (474  B.a) 
drove  away  many  of  the  Greek  colonists;  an- 
other (1302)  almost  depopulated  the  island. 
In  1883  the  cities  of  Casamicciola,  Ischia,  and 
Forio  were  almost  utterly  destroyed.  All  these 
towns  have  in  great  part  been  rebuilt.  Pop. 
(1901)  26^1. 

lae  (d'sA),  headquarters  of  the  Shinto  priest- 
hood of  Japan;  a  province  in  central  Japan, 
adjoining  \amato,  the  center  of  its  historic 
unity:  lies  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Owari,  and  the  temples  which  give  the  prov- 
ince its  fame  are  found  close  to  the  town  of 
Yamada.  These  are  plain  edifices  constructed 
of  white  pine,  with  thatched  roofs;  they  are 
decoratpd  with  no  paintings,  images,  or  carv- 
ings; every  twenty  years  they  are  renewed, 
with  devout  and  elaborate  ceremonies,  their 
unbroken  hifltoric  continuity  being  thus  main- 
tained. Few  Japanese  fail  to  make  a  pil^m- 
age  to  the  Kyo-dai-Hhin-gu  (two  great  divine 
palaces),  to  invoke  the  protection  of  Daishingu- 
Sama,  bringing  back  some  charms  wrapped  in 
oil  paper.  In  every  Japanese  house  will  be 
found  a  shelf  on  which  is  placed  a  miniature 
Shinto  temple,  (H)ntaining  paper  packets  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  the  various  goda. 
Twice  a  year  there  are  festivals  at  Ise,  which 
are  sup[>oscHi  to  effect  the  purification  of  the 
nation  fn)m  sin. 

Iter  (t^VA^r),  river  of  Bohemia;  an  affluent 
of  the  Elbe;  riscM  in  PruHMian  Silesia  and  fiowa 
8W.,  pacing  through  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  buMy  valleys  of  Bohemia;  length, 
135  m. 

Isire  («'-7j\r'),  French  river  which  rises  in 
Mt.  Iseran,  Savoy,  tlows  W.  and  S\V.  past 
Grenoble  and  Komann,  and  joins  tlie  Rhone  4 
m.  fn)m  \'alence;   Icnj^th,  \>yi)  m. 

Ishbosheth  (1shlM'>'shcth).  son  and  successor 
of  Saul;  wuM  acknt>wKHlf;tHl  king  at  Mahanaim 
by  the  greatest  part  of  Israel,  while  David 
reigntnl  at  Ilel)ron  over  .Imlah;  was  involved 
in  a  long  and  unsuccessful  war  against  David, 
abandoneil  by  Abner,  and  assatwinated. 

Ish'im,  largo  river  of  Sil)eria,  in  the  flov- 
eminent  of  TiiboNk,  Hows  N.  700  m.  through 
a  sterile  regi«)n,  and  enters  the  Irtish  120  m. 
SK.  of  Tol>()Isk.  On  its  banks  are  the  important 
towns  of  Ishini  and  IVtropaulovsk. 

Ishim,  town  in  W.  SiU'ria;  li>0  m.  S.  of 
TohoUk:  founded  MVM):  is  one  of  the  oldest 
M'ttleiiients  in  Siheria :  n<»t«Hl  for  its  mid- 
winter fair.  4>a)liii^  top'ther  20.000  people,  and 
^ivin^'  vImi'  to  business  transactions  amounting 

to    $t.OOO.(N>0. 

Ishmael  nsh'mfi  T'D.  son  of  Abraham  and 
Ila^ar.  the  K;;vptian  liandniaid  of  Sarah;  was 
e\|HlI«Ml.  to'.Mthir  with  hin  nuither.  from  hia 
home  who'll  Sarali  jrave  birth  t<»  Isaac.  The 
liiilouin  trilM'H  of  N.  Arabia,  occupying  the  re- 
^rion  iM'tween  tlic  |H*ninHuhi  of  Sinai  and  the 
Tertian  <tulf,  are  ^ixUl  to  de>M'<>nd  fr4»ni  Ishmael, 
and  {N>HS(H(s  many   Ishmaelitic  traditions. 
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laluiud  If  d.  1528;  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  SopUa  of  Persia;  was  a  descendant  of 
All,  son-in-law  of  Mohammed;  began  hia  reign 
1602;  gained  many  Tictoriea,  and  eitabllahed 
the  Peraian  throne  on  a  aoUd  baaia. 

lalmuel  n,  d.  1577;  aucoeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Persia  1570;  murdcnred  eight  of  hia  brothen; 
was  poisoned  by  hia  lister  out  of  religioua  aeaL 

Ish'ptmini^  city  of  Marquette  Oo^  Mich.; 
15  m.  WSW.  of  Marquette;  is  the  eenter  of 
the  great  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  r^on;  and 
on  the  Marquette  range,  the  most  produotiTe 
of  the  lour  iron  rangea.  There  are  fourteen 
minea  in  the  Ishpemi^  district  Gold  and  all- 
ver  were  discovered  hem,  1877;  were  first 
worked  1881.  The  flrrt  stamp  mill  was  ereeted 
1884.  Marble  is  also  found.  There  are  sereral 
foundries,  blast  furnaces,  and  machine  shops. 

Udo'ras  of  Chax'ax^  geographer  of  the  first 
century;  author  of  a  Greek  work,  extant  only 
in  fragmenta,  in  which  the  Greek  and  Roman 
world  and  the  Parthian  Empire  were  described. 

Mdoras  of  Safins',  d.  636;  saint  of  tlie 
Latin  Church;  became  Bishop  of  Serille  ati. 
600,  and  was  esteemed  the  most  doquent  ora- 
tor, the  profoundest  schcdar,  and  tne  aUest 
prdate  of  his  aoe;  wrote  on  science,  art.  Us- 
tory,  and  thcolo^;  most  important  of  Us 
works,  "Originum  dve  Ktymologianim  LibrI 

Udo'riaaDecre'tala.  See  DMuraiJi,  Falsb, 

I'singUss,  gelatin  prepared  from  the  air 
bladder  of  various  stuigeons  and  other  fish* 
such  aa  the  cod«  the  weakfish,  and  the  hakei 
ia  used  in  preparing  Jellies,  confcctioos,  blaae- 
mange,  gum  drops,  etc;  in  fininc  wines  and 
liquoni;  aa  a  test  for  tannic  acid,  as  an  la- 
gredient  in  court  plaster;  as  a  siae  for  ddieate 
fabrics,  etc. 

I'siSy  principal  goddess  of  the  Egrptlans, 
wife  of  Oiiris  and  mother  of  Horus,  with  whom 
Rhe  formed  the  most  popular  triad  in  Ejgyp- 
tian  mytholonr.  She  waa  adored  as  the  great 
benefactrew  of  Egypt,  who  had  instructed  her 
people  in  the  art  of  cultivating  wheat  and  bar- 
ley. Her  worship  pamed  into  Greece  and  Italy, 
and  was  establiiihed  in  the  first  oentury  bxl 
at  Rome,  where  it  became  popular.  In  works 
of  art  she  usually  appears  with  the  figure  and 
face  of  Juno,  arrayiKi  in  a  loQg  tnnie,  w^uing 
a  wreath  of  lotus  flowen^  and  in  her  rijfiiA 
hand  a  sistrum.    See  Osius. 

Isis,  chiMical  Latin  name  for  the  Thsmse 
River  in  Englsnd,  still  often  employed  in  the 
same  sense  in  English  poetry  and  bdlea-lettrsii 
The  principal  tribuUrv  of  the  Thamea,  wUeh 
passes  by  Oxford,  is  sJso  called  Isia 

Udmid  (l8k«.m«d').    See  ISMm. 

laU  («sni),  Joai  Praacisee  i^  170S-81s 
Spanish  author;  b.  at  Segovia;  sBtend  tte 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  ezpeltcd  with  them, 
1767,  and  died  at  Bologna.  Hia  aemooa  at- 
tracted attenticm  as  eariv  aa  1729,  but  Us  fame 
he  principally  obtained  by  hia  sattrieai  ro- 
mance, **  life  and  Adventuns  of  Mir  Geraa* 
dfo   de  Campaaas,'*  a  saiiro  oa  tlw 
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preachers  of  the  dav.  The  firRt  vohime  of  this 
work  waft  puWishm,  17nH,  without  the  knowl- 
tnlyn*  of  tht*  authur,  but,  lltUJ,  it>*  jiah>  waii 
forbidden.  The  second  voIkiup  ditl  not  appear 
until  1772,  in  I>ondon  and  in  EngUiib,  and  then 
in  Spanish  at  Baynnue  shortly  after.  The 
whole  work  was  published  in  Madrid,  1813. 
He  also  wrote  **  Cieero,"  a  satirical  poem,  of 
which  the  manuacrijtt  is  in  the  lihrary  of  Boa* 
ton,  its  publication  in  Spain  having  been  for- 
bidden. 

Islam,  religious  By  stem  of  Mohammed,  See 
Mohammed. 

Islands,  relatively  small  bodies  of  land  sur- 
rounded by  water.  Islands  are  pRkluced  in 
various  ways.  They  may  be  cut  off  from  the 
mainland  by  the  action  of  waves  and  currents. 
They  may  be  produced  by  the  partial  sub- 
mergence of  a  rugged  or  mountainous  land ;  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  islands  near  the  con- 
tinents have  been  thus  formed.  Many  islands 
are  formed  by  the  rise  of  lake  waters  in  warped 
or  obstructed  valleys.  Volcanic  islands  are 
built  up  fmm  the  Ben  bottom,  not  only  along 
continental  shores,  but  also  alone  in  mid-ooean. 
Mid-ocean  islands  are  volcanic  or  eoralj  with 
few  exceptions  On  taking  a  dc finite  attitude 
with  respect  to  the  seadevel  islands  aulTer  vari- 
ous changes.  Like  the  mainland  coast^  they 
may  be  consumed  by  the  waves;  when  favor- 
ably situated  islands  may  be  tied  to  the  main- 
land by  sand  bars,  or  they  may  be  welded  to 
continents  by  the  outx^ard  growth  of  deltas. 

With  respect  to  temperature,  islands  are  tem- 
pered by  the  waters  that  surround  them.  They 
are  generally  well  watered,  but  may  have  a 
rainy  slope  to  windward  and  a  dry  slope  to 
leeward,  as  on  the  Hawaiian  Inlands,  With 
respect  to  fauna  and  flora,  islands  may  be 
divided  into  continental  an<l  oeeiinJc  groups. 
The  former  generally  possess  animals  and  plants 
derived  from  the  adjoining  nuiinland  at  a  time 
when  the  two  were  eonnet^ted.  In  the  case  of 
oceanic  islands  remote  from  continents,  the 
scanty  fauna  and  Hora  are  restricted  to  such 
forms  as  may  have  crossed  from  other  lands 
by  air  or  water. 

Isle  of  France*     See  Macwtius. 

lale  of  Man,    See  Man,  Isle  or. 

Isle  of  Pines.    Be*-  Pjnes,  Isle  or. 

Isle  Roy'al,  large  island  in  Lake  Superior, 
behinging  to  Michigan;  about  20  m*  from  the 
coast;  40  m.  long  by  8  to  12  broad.  It  has 
rich  copper  mines;  its  shores  afford  fine  fishing 
ground;  large  bay  on  the  S.  side  called  Sis- 
kawit:  Washington  Harbor  at  the  W.  end  is 
an  excellent  port;  no  permanent  population. 

Isles  of  Shoals,  group  of  eight  small  islands 
in  the  Atlantic;  about  10  ni,  8E.  of  Porta- 
mouth,  N.  11.;  are  barren  and  almost  without 
vegetation;  the  few  inhabitants  live  mostly  by 
fishing,  tin  WTiite  Island  is  a  lighthouse';  on 
Apfdedore  and  on  Star  Island  arc  large  hotels 
for  suninicr  tourists. 

Iile  of  Wight.     See  Wioht,  I  six  of. 

IsoiAil  (e»-mJl-$rK  eity  of  Bessarabia.  Rus- 
tia;   125  m.  S.  of  Kiahineff;  on  the  Kiliat  the 
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N.  mouth  of  the  Danube;  waa  givi^n  to  Mol- 
davia, 18.56,  but  has  belonged  to  llUMtia  ^itrt 
IHTH;  has  been  taken  by  assault  and  fiacked 
three  times— 1770,  1790,  and  l7i>L  The  Ibrti- 
flcations  were  destroyed  on  the  evacttation  of 
185G.     Pop,   (1897)   33J50. 

Ismail  Pasha V  1830-05;  fifth  Viceroy  uiil 
flrMt  Khedive  of  Egypt;  b.  Cairo;  sun  of  Ibra- 
him PiiHlm  and  grandson  of  Mehemet  All.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  (1848)  he  opjjoseil  tlie 
new  viceroy,  Abbas  Pasha,  who  died  the  follow- 
ing year.  A  favorite  of  the  next  viceroy,  bis 
uncle  Said  Pasha,  he  was  intrusttnl  with  tl«! 
government  during  Said's  pilgrimage  to  the 
holy  places  of  Arabia  and  during  hiM  visit  to 
Europe*  Then  he  was  appointed  general  in  chief 
of  the  Egyptian  armies,  and  subdued  the  insur- 
gent trib*-*8  on  the  frontier  of  the  Soudan.  ^M 
died  in  1803,  and  Ismail  succeeded.  First  he  op- 
posed, then  favored,  the  completion  of  the  Sues 
Canal.  By  two  firmans  from  the  sultan  (1B67) 
he  obtained  the  semi-independent  title  of  klje- 
dive  (master),  wnth  almost  every  attribute  of 
sovereignty.  He  secured  a  third  firman  (Au- 
gust 4,  1868)  which  set  aside  the  customary 
Musiiulman  order  of  succession  (among  tbie 
Mu»^u1mans  not  from  father  to  son,  but  to  the 
oldest  male  member  of  the  family),  and  de- 
clared the  investiture  of  Egypt  hereditary 
among  his  descendants  in  direct  line.  The 
imminent  bankruptcy  of  J^'pt  and  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  a  part  of  the  Egyptians  with 
the  khedive's  government  led  hultan  Abdul 
Humid  to  depose  him,  1879,  and  ap|H>int  U<>- 
hamnied  Tewfik  Pasha,  the  eldest  mn  of  the 
khedive,  in  his  stead.  The  deposed  mler  with- 
drew to  Naples;  but,  1888,  remored  to  Om- 
stantinople,  where  he  died. 

Ismaillji  (Is-mH-^'l^-R),  town  of  Lowtr 
Egypt;  on  the  N.  shore  of  Lake  Timsah,  aad 
on  the  Suez  Canal;  founded,  1863,  to  serve  at 
the  central  point  for  the  con-%truction  of  th# 
canal,  and  named  after  the  khedive,  IimaTl 
Pasha*  Its  situation  gave  promise  of  consid- 
erable commercial  importance,  which  has 
been  fulfilled. 

Ismailia,  or  Isnuih'ya,    See  GoTnK»KOia 

Ismailis  (i^z-mfil^'h^z),  almost  ertinct  sect 
of  Mut^sulman  heretics.  They  first  came  inti) 
prominence  in  the  ninth  century  under  f^aliek. 
in    Aderbidjan,    whence   their  do<_r  m  ad 

throughout  the  Mussulman  world.  <mt 

years  they  were  able  to  resist  all  itiv  |M*^*fr  of 
the  Caliph  Motasscm.  There  b  hardly  a  crimt 
or  heresy  of  which  they  were  not  acensftK 
Their  outward  practice  was  very  devout,  bul  it 
was  chargeil  that  their  private  life  was  of  thr 
worst,  and  that  they  were  materialists  afi»l 
a1.he»>its.  They  paii)  siiecial  honor  to  tiie  imam 
Mohammed  ben  Ismail,  whence  their  name. 

lamid  (IsmM'),  or  Isnikmid'  (anr.  Sicam 
dia),  town  in  Asia  Minor»  on  the  NE,  ext 
ity  of  the  Oulf  of  Nicometlia.  Here  the 
per»ir  DiocK^tian  begivn  his  |iersefnitioii  of  tht 
Christians  (303),  and  here  he  abdicated  tbs 
throne.  The  city  contains  few  Kontan  «r  By* 
zantine  ruins.  As  epistnipal  Ne'e  of  the  Ortho- 
dox  (Greek)  Church,  it^  with  Nice,  or  Kiaa% 
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aim)  in  Ania  Minor,  rankii  seoond  to  Constan- 
tinople. On  the  main  highway  between  Con- 
stantinople and  the  East,  it  has  always  been 
an  important  and  prosperous  city. 


creasing;  until  at  a  wrtain  point  it  is  200*; 
and  bejrond  that  point  it  is  more  than  200*. 
The  point  is  part  of  an  indefinitely  thin  sheet 
or  nme  whieh  in  a  general  way  extends  hori- 
lontally  through  the  rock  and  everywhere  has 
the  same  temperature,  the  rock  above  it  being 
cooler  and  that  beneath  warmer.  Such  a  aone 
or  imaginary  surface  of  equal  temperature  is 
an  iso^otherm.  An  isogeotherm  may  corre- 
spond to  any  assignable  temperature  repre- 
—  sented  in  the  earth.    The  geokmc  processes  by 

the  finest  existing  monument  of  Seliuk  art     ^^ich  the  earth's  crust  ft  continually  trani- 

t  arveji  fragmenU  of  marble  wd  stone  Irom  an-     ,^^^  |„^,^  ^he  local  production  of  heat 

cient  buildings  everywhere  dot  the  ground,  and 

are  built  profusely  and  indiscriminately  into 


Isnik  (Is-n^k'),  ancient  name,  Jfioaat  town 
in  Asia  Minor;  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Lake  of 
Isnik.  The  first  Ecumenical  Council,  325,  was 
held  here.  The  medieval  double  walls  with 
towers  and  gates  are  still  in  good  preservation ; 
sOf  too,  is  Yeshil  Djami   (the  green  mosque), 


the  modern  houses.  The  present  town,  com- 
prising about  150  Mussulman  and  Greek  fam- 
ilies, occupies  only  a  part  of  the  former  site. 

Isebar'ic  Line.    Ree  Cumate. 

Isoclinic  (l-H6-cl!n1k),  Isodynam'ie,  and  lao- 
fon'ic  Lines,  linoH  of  e<|ual  inclination,  eaual 
force,  and  e<{ual  declination,  which  being  laid 
down   on   maps   represent   the   magnetism   of 


IsoooNic  Lines. 

the  globe  ar  oxhihitod  at  the  earth's  surface 
in  i\w  vnryinj;  intensity  of  the  force,  the 
varyinj»  dip  or  inolinution  of  the  nwHlle.  and 
itrt  varying  dtH.*li nation  from  the  true  meridian. 

Isocrates  (I  Mi^k'rft-tc's),  436-338  B.C.;  Greek 
orator;  b.  Ath«»nH;  son  of  Theodonis;  was  a 
ilirtoiple  of  StK'r.itcA  and  Theramenes,  and  sub- 
tMHph'ntly  attain<Ml  considorahlo  |H)pularity  as 
tho  foun«!rr  nf  a  nchool  of  rhetoric  at  Athens. 
CiiMTo  dit'larrd  liini  i\\v  first  t«»  |H'rf«»ct  the 
HK'lody  of  (Jn-rk  pro-^'.  Th»»  Alexandrian  crit- 
ioH  assi^'n  biiii  tlu»  fourth  place  in  the  canon 
of  (Ireek  oratory.  His  Htyle  \n  oritentatitms 
and  eh'gaiit.  ratlier  than  graivful  and  phras- 
ing; is  iM'Ht  renieiiilHTed  l»y  the  diwM»urH«*(i 
known  a.M  the  **  Areopagiticnn  **  and  the  **  Pane- 
gyriiMis";    die*!   of   vohintary   Htarvation. 

Isoge'otherms,  imaginary  stirfacen  of  eqiuil 
t«*!n|Mrature  >\itliin  the  earth.  Connider  a 
teniprratnre  Munrwluit  higlw»r  than  tli(»se  oh- 
M«Tved  at  th«'  Hiirfaee  of  the  earth,  for  exam- 
ph'.  200"  V.  If  \v««  desei-nil  in  the  earth,  we 
find  tiu'  temperature  of  the  ruck  gradually  in- 


productio 
through  rock  cruahing»  tne  local  production 
and  local  oonsumption  of  heat  through  chem- 
ical reaction,  ana  the  local  transfer  of  heat 
through  the  circulation  of  lavas  and  of  waters; 
and  every  such  change  produces  a  local  defor- 
mation of  the  isogeotherma. 

Isola  («'sA-ll)  Bdla.  See  BonoiCBAif  Is- 
lands. 

iMla  da!  Lift  (ITrB),  town  in  the  prorincs 
of  Caserta,  8.  Italy.  The  immense  water 
power  furnished  by  the 
Liri  and  the  Fibreno  Is 
here  utilised  for  manufac- 
turing paper,  linen,  wool- 
ens,  chemical  products, 
etc.,  on  a  large  scale,  and 
also  for  working  metals. 

Isou'ennif  in 
try,  the  relation  beti 
two  or  more  subetaaeea 
having  the  same  composi- 
tion, out  diiferent  prop- 
erties. It  was  at  first 
assumed  that  substaness 
having  the  same  chemleal 
composition  neeestarihr 
are  identical,  but,  1889, 
Mitseherlich  showed  that 
the  element  sulphur  crys- 
tallizes in  two  forms,  ons 
of  which  can  be  easily 
transformed  into  the  oth- 
er, and  that  calcspar  and 
arragonite,  two  distinct  substances,  have  ths 
same  ctHnposition.  The  compounds  of  carbon 
especially  present  many  examples  of  isomerism. 
To-day  isomerism  is  one  of  the  most  comnMML 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  facts  of  chemistry. 

Isopoda  (I-s&p'A-dl),  order  of  crustacaa.  In- 
cluding the  sow  bugs,  pill  bugs,  salve  bugs,  eta. 
All  have  a  flatti*ned  body,  in  which  the  beadt 
thorax,  and  aUhimen  are  clearly  distinguish- 
able. The  appendages  of  the  bead  are  for 
sensation  and  for  eating,  those  of  the  thorax 
are  for  loe«)niotion,  while  those  of  the  abdomen 
are  modified  into  gills. 

Isop'tera,  term  sometimes  applied  to  that 
group  of  insects  which  includes  tne  white  ants 

(Trrmilrs). 

Isother'mal  Lines.    Ree  Cumatk 

Ispahan  (IspAhln').  or  Itfaksn%  dtY  of 
Pernia  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Irak- 
Ajami;  on  the  Zayanda-Rod   (Z«idanMl)»  Is 
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one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Persia,  and  is  with 
reason  idfintifled  with  PtoIcm)'*s  **  AisiJadane." 
Ispahan  wai*  an  important  city  and  well  knowii 
in  Sasaanian  and  in  inetiiieval  times,  but  it 
ftiiffered  much  wader  the  Tartar  invasion  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  Recovering  from  this,  how- 
ever,  it  again  flouriBhed,  and  in  the  aeventet'ntli 
century,  when  Shah  Abbas  made  it  his  rcHi- 
detice  and  the  capital  of  Persia,  it  became  one 
of  the  most  niagnifiuent  dtiea  of  Asia.  In  1722, 
however,  it  was  tiiken  and  sacked  by  the  Af- 
ghans, and  althougii  it  was  retaken,  1729,  by 
Nadir  Shah,  yet  Teheran  became  the  capital 
of  Persia,  and  Ispahan  fell  into  decay.  The 
buildings  and  public  workw  of  Ispahan  are 
among  the  finest  not  only  in  Persia,  but  in  the 
East.  Among  its  splendid  nioauments  is  the 
bridge  over  the  Zendarnd,  1,000  ft.  long^  rest- 
ing on  thirty-four  arches,  and  hearing  arched 
gaHeries.  Notable  also  is  one  of  the  palaces  of 
Shah  Abbas  the  Great;  it  is  called  Chihil- 
Siitun,  '*  the  forty  columns  "t  its  front  is 
formed  of  a  double  row  of  columns,  each  40 
ft.  high  and  resting  on  a  base  formed  by  the 
united  backs  of  four  lions  in  white  marble* 
There  is  also  a  famous  mosque,  the  hamlftouiest 
in  Persia,  called  Mesjid  i  iShali,  or  *'  r«yal 
mosque,"  the  vast  dome  of  which  rises  among 
a  forest  of  spires,  towers,  minarets,  and  open 
galleries.  These  and  many  other  wonderful 
monuments  are  rapidly  decaying,  and  are  aur' 
rounded  by  ruins.     Pop.   {  11*08)   80,000. 

Israel  (ir/rfi-^lh  name  bestowed  on  Jacob 
( q.t\ }  when  an  angel  wrestled  with  him  at 
Peniel;  afterwards  the  distinctive  name  of  his 
desoendants,  the  Jewish  jveople,  and  particu- 
larly that  portion  of  it  which  formed  the  N. 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes. 

Is'raelite.    Sea  Jew. 

Isrtels't  Josef,  1824-  ;  Dutch  genre 
painter;  b.  Groningen;  studied  at  The  Hague; 
medal  of  honor,  Paris  exposition,  1889 ;  works, 
many  of  which  are  in  galleries  in  the  U»  S„ 
include  "  Alone  in  the  World,**  *'  The  Frugal 
Meal,"  "  A  Lkittage  Madonna,"  *'  The  Children 
of  the  Sea," 

Isrsfil  (Iz'ra-f^l),  according  to  the  Koran, 
the  angel  of  music,  who  possessed  the  most 
melodious  voice  of  all  God's  creatures.  This 
is  the  angel  who  is  to  sound  the  resurrection 
trump,  and  will  ravish  the  ears  of  the  .saints 
in  paradise.  Israfll^  Gabriel,  and  Michael  were 
the  three  angels  that  warned  Abraham  of  So- 
dom's destruction. 

Issjrk-Kul  (is's^k-kAl),  lake  of  central  Asia; 
in  the  government  of  Semiriets  Kensk.  RussiAn 
Turkestan;  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Thian  Shan 
Mountains;  120  m.  long  by  35  broad;  area, 
2,200  sq.  m. ;  is  about  5,000  Vt.  al>ove  sea  leve! ; 
waters  brackish  and  full  of  flsh;  lake  said 
never  to  freeze  over;  ruins  are  known  to  exist 
beneath  the  present  surface. 

Is'sue,  in  the  law  of  pleading,  the  point 
which  arises  when  a  material  proposition  of 
fact  or  a  conclusion  of  law  is  dirwtly  affirmed 
by  one  party  to  the  miit  and  controverted  by 
the  other;  the  point  in  dispute  which  is  pre- 
sented for  decision  to  the  court  or  jury.    Issues 
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as  to  their  subject-matter  are  of  two  kinds — 
issues  of  taw  and  issues  of  /acl»  An  issue 
of  law  uri«es  on  demurrer,  and  prcMents  a  ques- 
tion of  hiw,  which  ts  adjudicated  by  the  court 
sitting  without  a  jury ;  an  issue  of  fact  arises 
on  a  traverse  or  answer  to  the  allegations  of 
the  opposite  party,  and  presents  a  question  of 
fact,  which  in  a  cummon-law  action  Is  deter- 
mined by  a  jury  and  in  an  equity  cose  by  a 
judge. 

Is'sus,  ancient  city  of  Cilteia;  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name;  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Iscanderoon  or  Alexao* 
drettn.  In  Xenophon's  time  it  was  great  and 
prosperous.  Here  Alexander,  333  B.C.,  gained 
a  great  victory  over  Darius,  whose  family  was 
captured.  Here,  tiw,  the  Bryzantine  emperor 
Ileraclius,  OlU-^ti4l,  defeated  a  large  Persiian 
force.  It  is  probable  that  its  site  is  covered  by 
the  sea. 

lasy  (^s-sS'),  Tillage  of  France,  department 
of  Seine,  adjoining  Paris.  Here  BlQcher  de- 
feated Davout,  1815,  and  the  Germans  de- 
stroyed its  fort  during  their  siege  of  Paris, 
1871 ;  fortification  reconstructed  as  a  part  of 
the  defenses  of  Paris.    Pop.   (1^01)    13,404* 

Is'tar,  in  early  Babylonian   legend,  the 
of  war  and  destruction. 

Is'ter,  ancient  name  of  the  Danube, 

Isthmian  (Is'ml-iln)  Canal,  See  Panama 
Ca:«al. 

Isthmian  Games,  national  Greek  biennial 
festival  of  athletic  exercises  and  horse  races, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Corinthians^  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  This  accessible  location, 
and  the  wealth  and  attractiveness  of  Corinth 
itself,  undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  the 
great  popularity  and  importance  of  the  Isthmi* 
an  games  from  early  to  late  antiquity.  The 
site,  at  some  distance  from  Corinth,  has  be- 
come very  e-asy  of  access  by  the  completion  of 
the  Peloponnesiiiu  Railway  (Station  Isthmia, 
50  ni,  from  Athens ) ,,  and  more  recently^  1893* 
of  the  Corinth  Canal.  For  an  accurate  aoecmnl 
of  extant  remains  of  the  Temple  of  PomdoQ 
(Neptune),  the  marble  stadium,  a  Roman  the- 
ater, the  wall  and  gates  of  the  pentagonal  pre- 
cinct, and  of  the  celebrated  IsthmiaD  wall 
which  skirts  it,  sei^  Baedecker's  *'  Greece,"  and 
Curtius'  '*  Peloponnesos."  The  fullest  acctttint 
of  its  antique  splendor  is  that  in  PausaniasV 
"  Description   of  Greece.** 

lath'muB  of  Panama'.     See  Panama,  Istr- 

MUS    OF. 

Is'triat  county  of  the  Austrian  provinc*  of 
the  coast  districts  (Klistenland).  It  conniata 
of  a  mountainous  ficninsula  projecting  into  ths 
NE-  part  of  the  Adriatic,  and  is  bounded  by  tbs 
territory  of  the  citv  of  Trieste  and  the  countf 
of  CJi^rg.  Pop.  (11*08)  335,6tt4.  CapiUK  P1^ 
si  no. 

Itacolumite    (It-Jk-k6rQ-mIt). 

Sandstone. 

ItaViao  Ar'chiteeture.     See  Ri:5a18saxcx.  ] 
Italian  Paste.    See  Macaboi^L 
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IVaXji  kingdom  of  8.  Europe,  eomprising  the 
boot-shaped  peninsula  of  the  same  name,  to- 
gether with  Sicilv,  Sardinia,  and  several  small- 
er islands;  bounded  on  the  N.  bv  a  line  consid- 
erably to  the  8.  of  the  central  Alps,  which  sepa- 
rate it  from  Switzerland  and  Austrian  Tyrol; 
£.  by  the  E.  Alps  and  the  Adriatic  Sea;  S.  b^ 
the  Ionian  Sea;  VV.  by  the  Tyrrhene  and  Li- 
gurian  seas,  and  the  W.  Alps;  area,  110,550 
sq.  m.;  pop.,  in  round  numbers  (1008),  33,010,- 
000;  capital,  Rome.  Italy  is  divided  into  60 
provinces,  of  which  60  are  subdivided  into  ter- 
ritories, and  0  (the  province  of  Mantua  and  the 
8  provinces  of  Venetia)  into  districts;  number 
of  territories  107,  of  districts  87;  territories 
and  districts  divided  into  8,303  communes,  and, 
in  Sardinia,  4  boroughs;  dependencies,  the  lit- 
tle republic  of  San  Marino,  in  Italy,  the  colony 
of  Eritrea,  and  Italian  Somaliland,  in  Africa, 
and  a  few  islands;  area  of  possessions  in  Af- 
rica, 1S8.500  sq.  m.;  pop.,  850,000. 

The  principal  harbors  are:  On  the  W.,  Genoa, 
Spezia,  Leghorn,  Civit&  Vecchia,  OaOta,  Na- 
ples, and  Heggio;  on  the  S.,  Taranto;  on  the 
£.,  Brindisi,  Bari,  Anccma,  Rimini,  Chioggia, 
and  Wnico.  Tlio  most  im|>ortant  islands  along 
the  coast  are  Elba,  Inchia,  and  Capri  on  the 
\V.  The  gn»nt  mountain  systems  are  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennim^s,  including  the  Sub-Apennine 
ranges.  Italy  has  but  two  rivers  of  impor- 
tance, the  Po  and  the  Adise,  the  former  flow- 
ing E.,  across  upfMT  Italy,  the  latter,  8E. 
through  Venotia,  lM)th  falling  into  the  Adriatic. 
Nearly  all  the  others  are  mere  mountain  tor- 
rents. Nine  principal  canals,  chieflv  for  irri- 
gation, w<>re  conHtructiHl  during  tfie  Middle 
Ages  in  I^ombanlv  and  Venetia.  The  finest  of 
these,  the  Naviglio  (irande  or  Ticinello,  be- 
tween the  Tioino  nntl  Milan,  is  28  m.  long  and 
navigable  for  largt*  v<*ArteIs.  PiMmont  Ts  in- 
ter«<»ctr<l  by  al)o!it  250  canal;*.  The  largest 
lakes  belong  to  iipptT  Italy — I^go  Maggiore, 
the  lake  of  Liigaiio,  th(>  lake  of  Como.  I^ke 
iHeo,  and  Lak«»  (ianla.  The  climate  of  the  I»m- 
bard  plain,  of  the  mountain  hoightH.  ami  of  the 
Adriatic  shon's  is  in  winter  not  unlike  that  of 
central  Kun»p«';  while  that  of  S.  Italy  and 
Sicily  has  many  points  of  resemblance  with 
the  climate  of   N.  Africa. 

Among  the  mineral  pro<luct8  are  many  fa- 
mous marhlcH,  including  the  statuary  of  Car- 
rara, the  sea  grr«'n  of  Rocchetta,  the  gold 
vein<Ml  of  Porto  \'«»n«To.  the  jasper  of  Barga, 
the  gnM»n  of  Tuscany,  the  black  of  Pistoia,  the 
lapis- la/uli  and  the  yellow  of  Siena.  Alabaster 
is  abundant  in  Tuscany.  There  is  no  good 
c»»al ;  li>rnit«'.  however,  is  fouml.  The  iron  of 
Elba  is  of  the  highest  quality;  lead  is  found 
in  Sardinia  and  copper  in  Tuscany,  and  there 
are  small  veins  of  other  metals.  The  chief 
cereals  are  wheat,  maize,  rye,  barley,  oats,  rice. 
To  the'4«.  may  1m»  nddtnl  chestnuts,  also  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables.  The  vine  is  cultivattNl 
everywhere.  Th<»  <»live  comes  next  in  im|M»r* 
tanee.  Oranges,  lemons,  and  figs  are  extensive- 
ly cultivated  ami  export***!.  The  cultivation 
of  the  mullwrrv  tre<»  for  the  pur|M>se  of  silk 
culture  is  consiflerable.  Ilemp.  cott4>n.  and 
tohacco  are  also  grown.  (*h«'<"M»  is  extensively 
niatie  and  ex{H>rt4'd.  Large  numlN*rs  of  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are  raised. 
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Silk  spiiminjg  is  the  leading  nuuitifaetariiig 
industry,  and  in  this  bnmeh  Italjr  is  aeocmd  to 
China  alone.  Cotton  is  the  next  important  in- 
dustry, the  goods  produced  being  ehiefly  of  the 
coarser  descriptions.  The  woolen  induatnr  is 
pursued  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Italv.  Jute, 
flax,  hemp,  and  linen  are  also  largely  manu- 
factured. In  the  quantity  of  wine  produced 
Italy  is  second  only  to  France,  and  next  to  it 
is  raw  silk.  Olive  oil,  sulphur,  and  macaroni 
are  the  most  characteristic  products.  There 
is  a  larpe  manufacture  of  the  simpler  kinds 
of  machinery,  but  much  of  the  more  complex 
work  is  imported.  Of  much  interest  to  the 
lover  of  art  are  the  glass  and  mosaic  industries 
of  Venice,  the  ceranuc  wares  of  Oinori  at  Flor- 
ence, and  those  of  Faenxa;  the  mosaic  work  of 
Florence  and  that  of  Rome,  and  the  various 
products  of  the  iewder's  art  The  ooral, 
sponge,  and  other  fisheries  are  of  great  impor- 
tance; the  trade  in  straw  hats  is  large.  The 
chief  objects  imported  (1007)  were  ootton, 
coal,  machinery,  wheat,  iron  and  steel,  raw  silk, 
and  timber;  the  main  objects  of  export  wars 
silk,  olive  oil,  fruits,  and  wine.  Value  of  spe- 
cial imports,  excluding  gold,  coined  silver,  and 
goods  in  transit  ( 1007),  $666,060,000;  exports, 
1376,132,000;  principal  ports,  Genoa,  Leffbora, 
Naples,  Messina,  Catania,  Palermo,  Venice, 
and  Brindisi. 

The  religion  of  practically  the  entire  natloa 
is  the  Roman  Catholic  The  Albanians  in  the 
8.  follow  the  Greek  rites.  There  is  entire  relig- 
ious freedom.  The  monasteries,  once  verir  na- 
merous  and  wealthy,  have  been  suppressed  and 
their  property  has  been  taken  by  the  state. 
By  decrees  and  statutes  of  1870  and  1871,  tiM 
supreme  pontitT  is  declared  to  be  an  indepen- 
dent sovereign  prince,  his  person  is  sacred,  and 
his  residences  inviolable,  the  latter  consisting 
of  the  Vatican  and  Lateran  palaces  and  tiM 
villa  of  Castd  Qandolfo.  The  law  of  guaran- 
tees also  assigned  to  the  pope  a  yearly  income 
of  3,225.(KN)  lire  <  $646,000),  which,  however, 
neither  Pius  IX  nor  Leo  XIII  would  aceept. 
There  are  60  archbishoprics  and  216  bishopries, 
besides  6  cardinal  bishops.  Higher  educatloB 
is  provided  for  by  hi^  institutes  and  schools 
and  by  the  21  state  and  free  universities.  Tke 
most  numerously  attended  universities  are  those 
of  Naples.  Turin,  Rome,  Bologna,  Plalermo,  Ps- 
dua,  and  Pavia.  The  great  public  Hbrarlee  are 
those  of  Turin.  Milan,  Naples,  and  Florcnee. 
There  are  34  schools  of  agriculture;  2  schools 
of  mining,  308  industrial  and  eommereial 
schools,  174  schools  of  design  and  molding,  26 
fine  art  institutes,  66  institutes  and  oonienrm- 
tories  of  music. 

The  Italians  are  sober,  industrious,  and 
thrifty,  but  of  a  passionate  nature,  and  tiM 
number  of  homicides  per  100,000  of  the  pop«* 
lation  is  nearly  twentv  times  as  great  as  in 
England.  Crimes  of  vioienoe  are  also  preralsat* 
especially  in  the  8.,  and  notably  In  SlelW.  Gen- 
ital punishment  has  been  abolished.  The  Ilnl- 
ian  language  was  originally  the  Tuscan  dia- 
lect, used  by  Dante  and  other  great  writers  of 
the  fourteenth  eentury.  It  is  ^y  In  Tneesny 
and  parts  of  the  adjacent  provinecs  tkat  tlus 
is  the  household  speech  of  even  the  ednceteJ 
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are  able  everywhere  to  use  Tu^sciin  freely.  The 
emigration  is  cwiHideritblLs  and  tuuounted, 
1IJ07,  to  700,467,  ot  which  about  half  la  de- 
Bcribed  as  temporary,  but  many  of  those  thws 
cla-gaitied  do  not  return.  There  were  altogether 
about  3,345*nnn  Italians  in  foreign  countries 
( 1901 ) ,  chielly  in  the  U*  S,  and  Brazil.  Emi- 
gration to  the  U.  y.  rose  from  87,714  in  19UU 
to  208.12-1  in  1907.  Cities  baving  over  149,000 
pop.  (1001),  Naples,  Milan,  Rome,  Turin,  Pa- 
lermo, Genoa,  Florence,  Bologna,  Venice,  Mes- 
giua,  Catania. 

The  form  of  government  is  that  of  a  consti- 
tutional Dion.irchy,  bereditary  in  the  mule  line, 
and  is  baae<i  on  the  8ardinian  Constitution  of 
1H48.  The  Parliament,  which  is  quintjenntal, 
consists  of  two  chambers  i  (1)  tbe  Senate,  of 
unlimited  numbers,  formed  of  life  members 
nominated  by  the  king,  at  least  forty  years  of 
aee,  which  consisted,  1908.  of  318,  exclusive 
oi  five  members  of  tbe  royal  family;  (2)  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  508  in  number,  of  thirty 
years  of  age  or  over.  Money  bills  must  origi- 
nate in  the  Chamber.  The  franchise  is  ex- 
tended to  all  males  over  twenty -one  years  of 
age  who  can  read  and  write  and  who  pay  direct 
taxes  to  tbe  amount  of  20  lire  annually  or  at 
least  oOO  lire  of  rent.  Tbe  prefects  or  gov- 
ernors of  provinces  are  government  appoint- 
ees. Otherwise  the  elective  system  prevails 
generally,  and  local  go\^ernmeut  is  in  the 
hands  of  provincial,  municipal,  and  communal 
councils.  There  ia  complete  freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  army,  modeled  on  that  of  Germany^  con- 
sists of  a  first  line  or  permanent  army,  a  "  mo- 
bile militia,**  answering  to  tbe  German  Land- 
wehr,  and  a  '*  territorial  "  militia,  answering 
to  the  Landaturm,  Service  in  the  army  (or 
navy)  is  compulsory  and  universal.  The  total 
period  is  nineteen  years,  beginning  at  the  age 
of  twenty ;  service  in  the  permanent  army  is 
for  eight  or  nine  years.  The  peace  strength 
of  the' army  (1907)  was  254,588  oflicers  and 
men,  exclusive  of  30,235  carahinieri  (military 
poliee).  The  strength  of  tbe  lield  army  la 
about  4O0jH)O:  of  tbe  mobile  militia,  20ft ,000; 
of  the  territorial  militia,  2,222,031.  The  naval 
personnel  consists  of  1,898  ofllcera  and  26,000 
men.  There  were  (1909)  270  vessels,  built 
and  building  or  projected,  including  ten  modern 
battleships  and   mx   old  ones. 

Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Italy  were 
tbe  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  Umbriana,  Oscans, 
Siculi,  Latins,  Volsei,  ^'Kqui,  Sabinea,  besides 
various  Grecian  colonies  in  the  S.  part  or 
Magna  Grapcia,  The  name  Italy  rec-eived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  its  full  extension,  em- 
bracing the  provinces  of  Liguria,  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  Venetia,  and  Istria.  in  the  N.;  Etruria, 
l^nibria,  Picenum,  Samnium,  Latium,  and  Cam- 
pania, in  the  center  or  Italy  proper;  and  Apu- 
lia, Calabria,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium,  in  the 
*s.  ,jr  Magna  Gr^cia.  Tbe  early  history  of  the 
country  is  in  ita  main  parts  identical  with  that 
of  Borne  {q.i\),  CHloaccr,  a  leader  of  the 
Iferuli  and  other  tribes,  having  dethroned  the 
last  W.  Roman  emperor,  Romulus  Augnatulus 
(476  A.D,),  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Italy; 
but.  403.  succumbed  to*  Ihcodoric  the  Great, 
king  of  the  Ostrogotli*,  and  for  a  time  the  en 
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tire   peninsula   waa   united   Under   Gothie   do- 
minion. 

Succeeding  events  and  inci dents  of  impor- 
tance include  tbe  invasion  of  the  L4:>mlmrdf, 
568,  and  establishment  of  their  powerful  king* 
dom;  conquest  of  territories  in  central  lialy 
by  Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks  (eighth  century), 
and  cession  of  same  to  tbe  pope;  subjection 
and  annexation  of  Lf)mbard  kingdom  by  Charlt*- 
magne,  774 r  N*  Italy  ruled  by  C^arlovingia.ns 
until  887;  conquest  of  >i.  Italy  by  Otho  I.  of 
Germany,  crowned  King  of  Italy,  961,  and  em- 
peror, 002;  and  rise  in  the  Lombard  territory 
of  prosperous  municipalities,  which  formed  a 
league,  and,  allying  themselves  with  tlif  papal 
power,  opjioacd  the  efforts  of  the  German  { Ho- 
benstaufen)  dyTiasty  to  erect  Italy  into  an  in- 
dependent kingdom.  Then  came  the  rise  of  tbe 
national  party  subsequently  known  aa  Guelphs, 
while  tbe  partisans  of  the  emperor  were  known 
as  G  hi  be  nines;  struggle  between  the  popes  and 
the  emperors  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centuries;  defeat  of  Frederick  Bar- 
baroasa  by  the  Lombard  League  of  cities,  U7fi; 
overthrow  of  the  German  dynasty  in  upper 
Italy,  1254,  and  wresting  from  it  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies,  obtained  by  Freder- 
ick  Barbarossa  by  the  marriage  of  fats  son; 
long  series  of  struggles  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury by  the  Guelphs  and  GhibelHnes,  the  for- 
mer gaining  the  victory  in  Genoa,  Florence, 
and  other  republics,  but  finally  suffering  divis- 
ion into  hostile  factions,  and  in  several  statei 
succumbing  to  petty  tyrants;  loss  of  Sicily  to 
Charles  of  Anjou  by  a  popular  outbreak  ("Si- 
cilian vespers  ^),  1282,  and  consolidation  of  bis 
kingdom  at  Naples. 

During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteen  t  i 

six  states  rose  to  predominance: 
papal  states,  Florence  under  the  Meturj.  Sul 
under  the  Visconti  and  Sforza  dynasties,  Ven- 
ice, and  Genoa.  Desolating  wars  between 
rival  French  and  Austrian  dynasties  W 
about  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century 
endcHi  with  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Paris, 
1525.  Milan  and  Naples  were  secureil  to  Spsin 
under  Charles  V;  Piedmont  waa  obtained  by 
the  ducal  houac  of  Savoy,  The  conquest  of 
Milan,  Mantua,  and  Montferrat  was  made  by 
Austria,  1700-7;  Sardinia  and  Naples  were  ob- 
tained by  Austria  by  the  Peace  of  TJtrceht, 
1713,  but  the  former  was  exchanged  for  Sicily, 
which  had  been  given  to  Piedmont.  Parma 
and  Piftcenza,  which  had  fallen  to  Austria, 
1738,  were  conquered  by  the  Spanish  prince 
Philip,  ruler  of  Naples,  and  ctmf erred  an  him 
as  an  hereditary  duchy  by  the  Treaty  of  AiJl- 
la-Cbapelle,  1748.  Next  arc  to  be  not<«l  the 
annexation  of  Savoy  to  France,  179fl:  surren- 
der of  Wnice  to  Austria  by  T^  ^  -  '  "'^7* 
and  erection  by  him  of  Milan,  r- 

tion  of  Parma,  and  Modeua  in  I     ..m    ,. 
Republic,    transformation    of    Genoa    iw 
Ligurian  Republic,  and  of  the  papal  Mn\- 
the  Roman  Republic,  17l>8.     Then  followed  the 
ex[iulaion  of  Ferdinand  IV',  of  Naples,  and  for- 
mation of  his  kingdom   into  the   Parthcnapcan 
Republic,  1709.    Tu.-*cany  was  given  ta  tb<»  Oiiku 
of  Parnm  by  the  Peace  of  Lun<^yille.  >- 

nated    th*^   Kingdom   of   Etruria,  w  Ji 

fell    to    France;    tbe   Cisalpine    Repuui^t    ^ii% 
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changed  into  the  Italian  Republic,  1802,  under 
the  presidency  of  Bonaparte,  and  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  under  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
1806;  Venice,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia  were  added 
to  the  Italian  kingdom  by  the  Peace  of  Pres- 
burg,  1806;  Cuast^lia,  the  Ligurian  Republic, 
Parma,  and  Piacenza  were  annexed  to  France, 
1806,  while  Naples  was  once  more  made  a  king- 
dom for  Joeeph  Bonaparte,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Murat,  1808. 

The  Etrurian  kingdom  and  the  papal  states 
were  added  to  France.  Istria  and  Dalmatia 
were  separated  from  Italy  and  united  to  the 
new  Illyrian  kingdom,  and  a  portion  of  Tyrol 
was  added  to  Italy,  1808.  The  French  were 
expelled  from  Italy  by  Austria  and  by  Murat 
from  NaplcBf  1814.  Among  results  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  1816,  were  the  reinstatement 
uf  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  cession  of  Venetia 
and  Lombardy  to  Austria,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  papal  states  and  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  to  their  former  rulers.  Outbreaks 
against  foreign  rule.  1820,  1821,  1831,  1832, 
and  a  revolution  under  Charh^s  Albert,  of  Sar- 
dinia, 1848-40,  were  suppressed  by  Austria. 
France  and  Sardinia  formed  an  alliance  against 
Austria,  and  defeated  the  latter  at  Magenta 
and  Solfcrino,  1860.  Lombardy,  exclusive  of 
the  fortr(*8se8  of  Mantua  and  resell iera,  was 
ctMled  to  Sardinia;  Venetia  was  confirmed  to 
Austria;  Savoy  and  Nice  were  ceded  to  France 
by  Sardinia;  TuHcany,  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Komagna  were  annexed  to  Italy,  1860.    Subse- 

uent  events   include  the  overrunning  of  the 

wo  Sicilies  by  Garibaldi  and  his  volunteeni, 
18tM>;  surrender  of  Naples  to  the  patriot  forces, 
18(jl;  meeting;  of  the  first  Italian  Parliament 
at  Turin,  18U1 ;  Virt4»r  Emmanuel  decreed  King 
of  Italy,  1801;  attempt  of  Garibaldi  to  free 
Rome  from  the  French,  1802;  war  of  Italy  and 
PruHMia  ajrainst  Austria,  1800;  cession  of  Ve- 
netia to  Italy;  another  attempt  by  Garibaldi  to 
free  Rome.  1*807;  withdrawal  of  French  troops 
from  Italy  at  the  In^ginning  of  the  Franco- 
Cierman  War,  1870;  occupation  of  Rome  by 
gt)vernnient  triH)pH,  and  that  citv  dt»clared  the 
capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  1870; 
entry  of  Victor  Kiiinuinuel  into  Rome,  1871; 
formation  of  the  Triple  Alliane<»  by  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  AuHtria-Hun|;ary,  188.1;  the  assas- 
sination of  Kin^  HumWrt  1,  IINM),  and  the 
accession  of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel  III. 

Itard  (e  tUr').  Jean  Marie  Gaspard,  1775- 
1S,3S;  Krenoli  physician;  b.  Oraifton;  after  serv- 
ice as  surp'on  in  tlie  Revolution,  was  appointed 
physician  to  tlic  Deaf  Mutes*  Institution,  Paris, 
IT'.m.  wImtc  he  nia«!e  a  sjM'cialty  of  diseases 
affect iiij;  the  t>rpins  of  hearing.  His  experi- 
ments ill  the  eil'ication  of  "the  wihl  man  of 
Avryrou,"  a  hoy  captured  in  the  wocxls,  were 
descVilMMl  hy  hiiii  in  two  worka  publisheil.  1807, 
which  «'\<Mtc(!  jrreat  interest.  Hard  wn»tc  an 
ini{H)rtant  work  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and 
the  Or^ians  of   Ih-arin^;." 

Itas'ca  Lake,  lunly  of  water  in  lieltrami  and 
(ass  Cos.,  Minn.:  lon^  popuhirly  repirdt^I  as 
tin*  snurcp  of  the  Mih.Hi.HHippi  Kiver;  elevation, 
l.f)?.')  ft.:  is  surroiiiultMJ  hy  pine  clad  hills  s«>mo 
100  ft.  hi;;h«r  tlian  the  lake.  The  Missisnippi 
Kiver  Icuvcti  the  lake  with  a  breadth  of  some     After  holding  the 


12  ft,  and  is  ordinarily  leas  than  2  ft  deep 
at  this  point  The  lake  is  not  the  actual  source 
of  the  river,  m  it  receives  several  atreams  of 
small  siie,  and  on  theee  atreama  He  ponds  or 
email  laJces. 

lUtiaiA  («tlt«-ryl),  highest  moimtain  of 
Brazil;  in  the  Mantiqueira  subehain  of  the 
Coast  Range,  at  the  angle  >irhere  the  states  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sflo  Paulo,  and  llinas  Qeraes 
meet;  altitude,  according  to  Glasiou,  8,808  ft 
Snow  sinnetimcs  lies  on  Uie  summit  for  several 
daya.  The  ParanA  takes  its  rise  on  the  N.  sjid 
W.  sides  of  lUUaia. 

Itch.    See  Scabibb. 

Ith'aca,  or  Theald,  one  of  the  smallest  of 
the  Ionian  islands;  area,  37  aq.  m.;  is  moun- 
tainous but  fertile,  producing  olive  oil,  wine, 
and  currants  of  a  superior  kind.  Ithaca  is  fa- 
mous as  the  dominion  and  home  of  Ulysees, 
and  contains  some  qrclopean  ruins,  which  still 
are  called  the  Castle  of  Ulvsses.  The  principal 
town  is  Vathi,  with  a  good  harbor. 

Ithaca,  capital  of  Tompkins  Co^  N.  Y.;  at 
the  head  of  Cavuga  Lake,  142  m.  W.  faj  &  of 
Albany.    It  is  in  an  a^eultural  regi< 


ufactures  flour,  calendar  clocks,  spokes  and 
hubs,  horse  rakes,  paper,  glass,  leather,  nnisleai 
instruments,  flrearms,  tvpewriters,  and  maohln-' 
err,  and  receives  bv  railway  and  ships  by  canal 
a  large  quantity  of  coal  from  the  Pennsylvania 
anthracite  region.  The  city  is  situated  In  a 
region  of  much  beauty,  having  numerous  «m^ 
terfalls  and  cascades  and  picturesque  gorges. 
It  is  the  seat  of  ComeU  Univ.  Pop.  (1906) 
14,615. 


Ith'amar,  fourth  sdn  of  Aaron,  eonseeraied 
to  the  priesthood ;  his  posterity  took  charae  of 
the  tabemscle  in  the  wilderness;  Eli,  Anitub, 
Abiah,  Abimeleck,  and  Abiathar,  of  his  line, 
became  high  priests,  which  office  reverted  to 
the  family  of  Kleazar  under  Solomon. 

Itinera'riun,  Latin  word  generally  applied 
to  descriptions  of  the  ancient  Roman  roaos  and 
routes  of  traffic.  A  number  of  such  descrip- 
tions have  come  down  to  us,  and  they  msr  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  tfinerorio  scrijifa, 
which  have  the  common  character  of  books,  and 
itinemria  picta,  which  are  graphic  represanta 
tions  in  the  form  of  charts. 

Itius  (Ishl-tts)  POr'ttts,  port  on  the  Frenek 
coast,  nearly  opposite  Dover,  from  which  Oasar 
nailed  on  his  second  expedition  to  Britain.  Its 
position  has  been  a  matter  of  much  eontro- 
versv:  the  majority  of  geographers,  bowcvar» 
identify  it  with  Wissant 

Ito  «^'tA),  Hirotnmi  (Prince),  1840-1909; 
Japanese  statesman;  b.  province  of  Choslitt; 
came  of  the  soldier  dass;  made  a  secret  visit 
to  Europe,  and  later  an  open  visit  to  Uis  U.  &, 
which  led  him  to  become  the  leading  spirit  In 
Westpmixing  his  native  land;  took  a  pronlnsBl 
part  in  esUblhdiiiig  the  mint  at  Osaka,  aad 
was  the  recognised  exponent,  as  well  as  tiM 
father,  of  the  constitution  promulgated  I889, 
^     of  illBlstar  of  PubUe 
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Works  he  was  transfprrcd  to  the  Home  Office^ 
1878;  visited  foreiitrn  countries,  i87U-Hl>.  and 
returned  with  Btrong  German  proclivities;  waa 
made  a  marquir*,  1885;  btH^atne  Miniatcr  Preys- 
idrnt  of  State.  1880,  and  introduced  sweeping 
L*coaomical  reforms;  retired,  1888;  again  in 
offiop,  189*2-06;  by  his  ability  in  carrying  hia 
country  t*uece*Bfully  through  the  Chinese  War, 
earned  the  title  of  the  "  Bismarck  of  Japan"; 
Agilin  Premier,  1900-^1  ;  president  of  the  Privy 
Council,  ltM)3;  chief  of  the  Eider  Statesmen 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  became  Jap- 
anese Resident  General  in  Korea,  and  was  cre- 
ated a  prince,  1900;  aBsasainated  by  a  Korean^ 
at  Harbin,  Manchuria,  October  26,   1900. 

Itii  (e-tC'),  city  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Braxil,  on  the  Tiet<*,  near  the  great  fall  of  that 
river;  48  m.  WNW.  of  Sao  Paulo  city;  i«  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  townn  of  the  state;  has 
a  cotton  factory  and  aome  foundries.  Pop.  abt. 
II.IUKJ. 

ItiLT9B%  fimall  district  in  the  NE.  of  Pales- 
tine, which,  together  with  Traehonitis,  in  the 
time  of  Christ  formed  the  tetrarchy  or  gov- 
ernment of  Philip,  Ron  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
brother  of  Ilerod.  Tetrarch  of  Galiloe.  It  wa« 
8,  of  the  river  Pharpar,  KW.  of  Banhan,  and 
adjoined  Auninitis,  the  modern  Haurwn.  It  ia 
now  called  Jedur,  and  contains  thirty*eight 
towns  and  villages. 

Iturbide  (e-tOr-he'thft),  Agnstin  de,  1783- 
1824;  EiiJpernr  of  Mevitni;  h.  X'alladolid  <  now 
Morelia )  :  took  a  distinj;ui^hed  part  as  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Spanish  army  agiiinst  the  Mexican 
revolutionists  of  181CJ  and  subsequent  years; 
rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel:  in  1821,  promul- 
gated the  **  Plan  of  Iguala,"  to  make  Mexico 
an  independent  monarchy  under  a  prince  of 
the  Spanish  Bourbon  dynasty,  but  this  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  Spanish  itovt. ;  supported  by 
the  army^  asHunied  the  title  of  emperor^  May 
18.  1822,  and  was  erowned,  July  21st;  was 
forced  to  abdicate  in  ApriU  1B23,  Santa  Anna 
having  proclaimed  the  republic  in  Vera  Crujs; 
lived  in  Italy  and  p]n gland  on  a  pension ;  re- 
turned* 1824*  o:^tenHibly  to  aid  in  repelling  an 
anticipated  Spanish  invasion,  hut,  doubtless, 
with  the  expectaition  of  recftvering  the  throne; 
was  declared  an  outlaw,  and  hy  order  of  the 
fitftte  legislature  was  shot  at  Padilla,  Tamaull- 
pas.  His  sons  held  olliee  uuder  the  Mexican 
Govt,  Hia  grandiMin,  Agustin,  was  recognized 
by  Maximilian  a^s  heir  presumptive. 

lty»  (f'tis),  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of 
Procne  and  Tereus.  Tereus  having  wronged 
Philomela,  sister  of  Prncne,  the  women  slew 
Itys.  and  served  him  roasted  as  a  dish  for  his 
father.  When  Tereus  was  about  to  slay  the 
fleeing  sinters,  the  gods,  in  answer  to  the  prayer 
of  the  women,  changt^d  Tereus  into  a  hoopoe, 
or  hawk,  Philomela  into  a  swallow,  and  Procne 
into  a  nightingale. 

iTano'vO'Voxnesenk',  city  of  Vladimir  prov- 
ince, central  RuM>.ia ;  on  an  affluent  of  the 
Volga;  is  a  center  for  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
tons, and  is  called  the  Manchester  of  Russia. 
Pop.   (1000)    64,tJ28. 


.»_^^        IVOHY 

Ivan    (e  viln')»   or   John    the   Oreit»    1440- 
1505;    third  Grand   Duke  of  Kusaia;   A«cencl 
the    throne,    14(J2:    ]iljerat«d    liis   people    fr 

the   domination   of   the   Golden   Horde;    reo 

qucred  W.  Russiaf  and  consolidated  ttit?  Kua- 
sian  state;  generally  S43vight  to  gain  hi«  cndi 
by  negotiation  rather  than  bloodshetl. 

Ivan  tbe  Ter'nble»  152f>-84;  fourth  Griuid 
Duke  of  Russia  and  the  fin»t  czar  of  that  ifuin- 
try  (though  reckoned  as  Ivan  IV)  ;  succeeded 
hia  father  Basil,  1533;  put  to  death,  1543»  the 
triumvirate  of  regents,  and  when  be  was 
crowned,  1547,  assumed  the  title  of  czar;  car- 
ried on  wars  with  the  Tartars,  capturing  As- 
trakhan, Kasan,  and  part^  of  Siheri;i ;  rHrrln 
on  long  and  indecisive  wars  with  Poland 
Sweden;  introduct^d  civilization  and  the  art 
printing  in  Russia,  but  ruled  with  great  cru* 
elty  and  harshness. 

I'vory,  James,  1765-1842;  Bcottiah  mathe- 
matician; b.  Dundee;  many  years  superin* 
tended  a  tlax-spjuning  factory,  and,  18(>4,  wa» 
np]x:»inted  Prof,  of  Matliematics  in  the  Royal 
Miiiturj"  College  at  Mar  low  (now  at  Sand- 
hurst J  ;  was  a  self  taught  mathematician,  and 
tijM'nt  much  of  his  time  in  retirement,  studying 
the  writings  of  the  most  learned  continental 
mathematicians,  and  adding  to  tbeir  value  hf 
original  contributions. 

Ivory,  bony  substance  wbich  composes  the 
tusk  of  the  elephant,  and  ia  a  {>oculiar  naodi^ 
tication  of  dentine.  In  commerce  it  is  custom- 
ary to  include  in  the  term  the  tusks  of  ttm 
hippopotanms,  the  walrus,  the  narwhal,  and 
some  other  animals;  but,  according  to  high  an* 
thoriUes,  it  can  only  be  strictly  applied  to  tbe 
cleplianCs  tusk.  The  appearance  given  by  a 
cross  section  of  any  portion  of  an  '  '  "*i 
tusk,  of  circular  liueji  interaecting  r 

so  as  to  form  lozenge-shaped  ti^u;,  .  „,Ui 
curved  boundaries,  distinguishes  true  ivoiy 
from  all  other  bony  suhstance.^,  and  from  all 
other  tooth  substanc<>*,  whether  dentine  or  not. 
The  principal  supplies  of  ivory  are  derived  from 
the  \\\  and  E.  eoast«  of  Africa,  Cape  Colony^ 
Ceyhm.  India,  and  the  countries  of  the  Straita 
of  Malacca.  The  hest  cornea  from  Africa^  and 
is  of  a  finer  texture  and  less  liable  to  Uun 
yellow  than  that  brought  from  India. 

A  rennirkuhle  source  of  ivorj%  which  has 
long  supplied  the  Ru»Htan  markets,  is  the  tuaks 
of  fossil  mammotlis  found  in  the  bankA  of  the 
rivers  of  N,  Siberia,  This  fossil  ivory  b  of 
simihir  quality  to  that  of  living  aninuilj^  and 
sonie  of  the  tusks  are  of  immense  him*.  The 
uses  of  ivory  are  numerous.     It  i>  ly 

soKwth  in  working,  and  is  in  all   i'  »•» 

most  suitable  material  for  ornanieutaj  vmniti^^ 
jis  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  most  delrcmte 
lines  and  cutting.  Napkin  rings,  billiari 
balls,  card  cases,  buttons,  spot^ns,  aaddlefy 
rings,  and  many  other  articles  have  been  made 
from  it ;  but  within  recent  years  its  ^*aro«aMii 
and  high  price  have  leil  to  th<*  suli^ttluU<m  ol 
vegetable  ivory,  bone  of  different  kinda^  cellll^ 
loid.  and  vulcanized  rubber  for  the  genuine  ftp* 
tiele. 

Eg^'ptian  carved  utensils  and  boxee  exbt  in 
the    museums,    some    as    early    as    the    Aftfc 
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dynastj.  AMjrrian  carvings  were  found  at 
Nineveh.  The  Greeks  are  known  to  have  used 
it  in  connection  with  gigantic  works  of  sculp- 
ture, l-nder  the  Roman  dominion  ivory  became 
common  in  all  the  Mediterranean  lands,  and 
was  UHed  for  many  decorative  and  ceremonial 
purpoftcfl,  of  which  the  moHt  important  to  mod- 
em students  has  been  its  use  for  diptychs.  The 
separate  leaves  of  these  diptychs  were  used 
afterwards  for  book  covers  and  the  like,  and 
tablets  carved  for  the  purpose  took  their  place 
on  the  splendid  manuscripts  of  the  Byzantines 
in  the  tenth  century  and  later.  Throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  caskets,  holy-water  vessels, 
mirror  cases,  religious  triptyohs  and  statuettes, 
and  the  heiids  of  crozier  and  pastoral  staves 
were  exnuiMitely  carvwl  in  ivory,  and  the  mu- 
seums of  Europe  are  as  rich  in  these  as  they 
are  poor  in  the  ivnrit^s  of  antiquity.  In  the 
sixttvnth  century  bonutiful  powder  horns  for 
fine  priming  powder  were  made  of  ivory,  and 
it  was  used  lor  inlaying  the  stocks  of  arque- 
buHOM  and  the  handles  of  halberts,  and  cabinets 
of  great  size  and  elalmration  of  parts,  as  well 
as  in  the  mediirviil  wayx.  About  that  time  a 
school  of  ivory  carvors  grew  up  in  Dieppe,  Nor- 
mandv.  and  this  8|HH*ialty  of  the  place  has  never 
be<»n  i<wt. 

V€»getable  ivory,  so  cnllM  from  its  resem- 
blance to  ivory,  in  the  burdened  kernel  of  the 
corozonut.  tho  fruit  of  the  Phytclrphas  macrO' 
car  pa,  a  S.  American  tree.    8eo  PuYTELPUAS. 

Ivory  Black.    See  Bonk-black. 

Ivory  Coast,  part  of  the  N.  coast  of  the 
(Julf  of  (iiiinon,  \V.  Africa,  between  the  ao- 
cnlliHi  Ctniin  (\)ast  and  (lold  (^oast;  extends 
from  CajH*  PuIiiiuh  K.  to  the  Assinie  River,  and 
has  H«*veral  towiw  along  the  coa.Ht  which  traffic 
in  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  palm  oil.  Most  of  this 
coast   18  uiultT  French  protect i<m. 

Ivrea  (?-vrA'U).  town  in  province  of  Turin, 
Italy:  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Aonta,  on 
the  Dora  Haltea:  :IH  ni.  NNK.  of  Turin;  was 
a  Roman  |M»ssesj^i<>n  as  early  as  IH)  B.C..  and 
has  many  vi'stip's  of  that  jH'ri<Hl :  played  an 
im))ortant  part  in  the  media'val  historj'  of  N. 
Italy.     Pop.  of  commune   (1901)    11,528. 

Ivry-la-Bataille  (ev-re'  lll-M-tily'),  village  of 
Kraiu'e.  U)  u\.  W  .  «»f  Pari**,  on  the  river  Kure; 
noteil  f<»r  tin-  tle«'isive  victory  gained  here  by 
lli-nry  IV  «»f  Navarre,  March  11,  loJH),  against 
the  forces  of  the  league  under  the  Duke  of 
Mayeinie. 

I'vy,  )>opu1ar  name  of  several  plants,  espe- 
cially tlu»>e  nf  the  ;;enus  Ihdtrn,  family  .4rdlt* 
tirtn.  Tlir  //.  h' lis.  a  climbing,  shrubby  Old 
\\t»rld  plant,  is  sparin^ily  cultivat4Hl  in  the 
r.  S..  wluTc  it  now  hen*  thriv^'H  as  in  Kurope, 
iHMni;  im|)iiti«'nt  «»f  the  ctihl  of  winter  and  the 
tlryni'ss  ami  ln-at  of  summer.  It  aUnrnds  in 
Ku!«»|M'.  ;;n»\\iiii;  «»n  houses,  chiirchi*M,  walls, 
cast  Irs.  and  trrt-s.  Thfre  are  many  varieties. 
'rii«'  s«»  (mI|i-(1  iMTutan  ivy.  common  in  house 
cult  UP',  is  not  an  i\y  at  all.  hut  a  S»n«»cio  fnmi 
S.  \fri«-a.  \  ariou^  <Iin;.MnL'  vines  are  mllml 
i\i«^.  In  the  I  .  S.  tlie  ciMiunonest  so-called 
i\y  is  tlic  Hosttin  i\y,  .1  ;/i/h /o/).vi>  iricuapidaia. 


lYKYASU 

better  known  as  A.  Vieichii.    This  la  native  to 
Japan.    A  related  native  plant,  the  Virginia 
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creeper,  A.  quinquefolia^  is  aometimee  called 
ivy.    For  the  poison  ivy  of  the  U.  &,  aee  Rhus. 

Iwaknrm  Tom«ni  (e-wi-kd'rt  t6-ni0'ni«),  d. 
1883;  Japanese  stateaman;  was  a  member  of 
the  kugc,  or  noble,  class ;  attached  himself  at 
an  early  ago  to  the  person  and  fortunes  of  tha 
mikado,  and  was  prominent  in  organising  the 
party  of  the  mikado;  was  appointed  Vice 
Prime  Minister,  1871,  and  held  the  office  till 
within  a  short  time  of  his  death ;  opposed  the 
schemes  of  aggrandisement  in  Korea  and  For- 
mosa, which  attracted  the  younger  school  of 
politicians,  and  was  accounted  the  chief  of  the 
peace  party;  headed  the  unsucoessfnl  mission 
sent  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 
treaties  with  foreign  po^'ers. 

U'on,  in  Greek  mythology.  King  of  tiM 
Lapithar;  father  of  Pirithous,  and  of  the  Gen- 
taurs  by  a  phantom  substituted  by  Zeus  for 
Hera,  whom  Ixion  had  attempted  to  sednes. 
Ultimately  he  was  condenuied  to  be  chained  to 
a  wheel  perpetually  revolving. 

Iztacdhuatl  (ta-Uk-s§-hwlt'l),  mountain  of 
the  Mexican  plateau,  on  the  confines  of  the 
states  of  Mexico  and  Puebla;  about  40  m.  8SK. 
of  Mexico  city ;  altitude,  10,077  ft  The  upper 
portion  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

Iztahnacan  (ta-U-wl-kln'),  or  8aa'U  Cat- 
arina  (kl-a-r«'nl),  town  in  the  department 
of  SololA,  Guatelmala,  about  10  m.  W.  of 
8o]oU  city;  population  abt.  lOMO,  mainly 
Indians.  There  are  several  smaller  towns  Cff 
the  same  name  in  Guatemala. 

lyeyasn  (^-yi'yls),  Ttfkvgawa,  1542-1616 ; 
Japanese  military  oflleer,  statesman,  and  naler; 
b.  Okasaki;  rone  from  the  ranks  of  the  mili- 
tary; in  the  baUle  of  Sekigahara,  1600,  d«- 
feated  the  forces  of  two  parties  striving  Inr 
supremacy  in  Japan ;  made  Yedo  the  center  (rf 
his  rule;  pacified  Japan;  adopted  In  Us  for- 
eign relations  that  isolating  policj  which  made 
that  country  a  hermit  nation;  founded  Um 
magnificent  dynasty  of  the  Tokqgawas  whiek 
ruled  till  1868,  always,  however,  adcaowledf- 
ing  fealty  to  the  ancient  Imperial  bonse  at 
Kii»to;  was  buried  at  Nikko;  and  was  deified 
under  the  posthumous  title  of  Gongett-Saaat 
wrote  an  interesting  historical  docnmcnt,  tilt 
**  Testament,"  or  **  CogM^  of  lycyaaik'' 
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laabal  (C-thlM^iir),  Lake,  or  Gorfo  Dtike 
(d6l'aa),  lake  of  UimtemaJa  in  dcpurtmL-nt  tif 
Kiireie  name;  mnin  portion  about  25  m.  long  by 
10  wide;  at  its  XK*  end  it  narrows  to  a  slnu- 
Otis  chanriol,  ubit^h  Agnin  widens  to  n  smaller 
lake  called  tbe  Golfete ;.  tbe  latter  coramuni- 
cutes  by  a  ^eeond  narrow  cbannel  witb  the 
Gulf  of  Honduras.  Tbe  Potochie  River  enters 
tbe  W.  end  of  tbe  lake,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  it8  estuary. 

Isabel  de  Bragan^a  ($-za-b$l'  d^  bra-gUn'sa) , 
184G-  ;     Brazilian     princess;     b.     Kio     de 

Janeiro;  eldest  daugbter  of  Dom  Pedro  11, 
Einj>eror  of  lirazil;  married,  1S64,  to  Lotiis 
Gaston  d'Orl^ans,  Cbnnt  d'Eu.  Wbile  her 
father  was  absent  in  Europe  (1H71)  and  tbe 
U.  S.  (1870),  fthe  at'ttnl  as  regent,  and  during 
the  latter  period  signed  tbe  act  which  freed  all 
elaves  in  Brazil  uneonditionaHy.  Aft4?r  the  ea- 
tabliebment  of  the  republic  abe  resided  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Isalco  (^-tbiirko),  %'okano  in  the  W.  part 
of  San  Salvador,  Ontral  Arnerica.  The  cone  is 
now  over  5,00U  ft.  higb,  and  owing  to  tbe  con- 
stant Hamea  at  ito  gtimmit  it  lias  been  called 


the  Lighthouse  of  San  Salvador.  It  b  on*;  of 
the  most  curious  volcunoes,  and,  except  Jorullo 
in  Mexico,  the  only  one  in  the  world  that  baa 
risen  from  tbe  level  of  tbe  plain  within  the 
memory  of  man.  It^  formation  began  in  I79d, 
after  a  series  of  destructive  earthquakea. 

Ixcoatl    (?9  kO-ftt"l),    d,    U3B;    fourth    war 

chief  or  so-called  em|>eror  of  ancient  Mexico, 
and  by  his  au|K»rior  military  and  poltUcAl  tal* 
entft  substantially  the  foxmder  of  the  Ait^caA 
Empire.  A  natural  brother  of  his  predeceficMr, 
be  reigned,  1427 -3th  conquered  many  odgh* 
boring  states,  and  embellished  and  fortified  the 
capital.  He  also  framed  a  constitution  thai 
materially  impro\^d  the  political  system. 

Izdubar'y  mythical  or  semimythical  king  and 

hero  of  tbe  earliest  Babylonian  antials.  Tlie 
legends  represt-nt  Izdubar  as  a  giant  residing 
in  the  country  of  Accad»  as  a  subduer  of  great 
animals  immediately  after  the  Deluge,  and  as 
a  mighty  coni^neror  who  became  a  king  and 
rilled  in"^  Ereeh  or  Uruk,  the  eArlicst  capitJil 
of  Babylonia.  Apparently  lie  wms  deilied  after 
his  death. 


J,  tenth  letter  of  most  European  alphabets, 
is  a  flpurious  counterpart  of  the  letter  I-  it 
ia  aieo  called  the  consonant  of  that  vowel, 
when  it  precedes  another  vowel,  in  languages 
where  it  sounds  like  y  in  yet,  aa  in  Italian 
and  Hungarian,  and  in  German,  Danish,  Pol- 
ish, and  other  Teutonic  and  Slavic  languages. 
Its  SfioTid  in  French  and  Portuguese  is  ren- 
dered by  the  combination  sh  in  English.  The 
English'  sound  of  J  represents  tbe  preceding 
intimately  combined  with  that  of  d,  equiv- 
alent to  ilzh.  In  Spanish  J  is  sounded  like 
tbe  German  ch,  a.s  in  jdvcn,  young.  In  mod- 
ern Italian  J  ia  seldom  used. 

Jaafar  (jJi'ii-far),  d.  802;  one  of  the  Bab- 
MECIOKS,  grand^^on  of  tbe  Vizier  Khaled,  aon 
of  the  Vizier  Yaliya,  and  himself  a  favorite 
of  the  Caliph  Haroun-al-Raachidj  who  gave 
him  his  sister  Abbasa  in  marriage,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  connection  should  be  merely 
nonn'nai  Abbasa  having  borne  a  son  to  Jaa- 
far. tbe  caliph  put  both  him  and  bis  father  to 
death.  It  is  prr^bable  that  this  account  is  de- 
rived rather  from  pca^ry  than  authentic  his- 
tory. 

Jabalpur  (jli-bJirpnr).  city 
of  tbe  diBtrict  of  Jabalpur, 
central  provinces,  British 
India;  165  m.  NE.  of  Nag- 
pur  and  1,458  ft.  above  sea 
level;  is  in  a  rocky  basin, 
the  gorges  of  which  have 
been  converted  into  artifi- 
cial lakes;  manufactures 
carpets  and  cotton  goo4lB, 
lVip.   n«K)l)   miMiL 

J abi m    i  j A b'l - r o ) .    name 
of  84^'veral  birds  of  the  stork 
MwtacAa  faBxan,      family «   and   of   the   genua 


Myctcria  and  allied  genera,  found  in  Australia, 

Africa,  and  S.  America.     The  species  are  few. 

M.  nufttralift  is  tbe  h4»st  known.     Thes«  birds, 

unlike  true  atorks,  have  tbe  bill  upturned, 

one    sfK'cies    found    in    R. 

America  has  the  head  and  ^ 

neck    bare;    those    of    tbe 

Old     World     have     tlieae 

parta  clotlied  with  feath* 

ers. 

Jablochkofi  (y}lbl6kh- 
of)  Can'dle,  one  of  the 
earliest  forms  of  the  com- 
mercial electric  arc  light; 
was  an  are  lamp  entirely 
without  regulating  mech- 
anism, ami  intended  for 
use  on  an  a  Hern  a  ting- 
en  r  rent  circuit.  It  con* 
sisted  simply  of  two  slen- 
der nxls  of  hard  graph- 
itic carlwm  mounted  side 
by  side,  w  ith  an  interven- 
ing layer  of  kaolin,  which 
acted  as  an  insulator  :uid 
also  added  to  tbe  incan- 
descent surface  when  the 
candle  was  in  operation, 
Thia  source  of  light  waa 
invented  by  Paul  Jabloch* 
'koff,  a  Russian  telegraph 
engineer  {1847-94};  per- 
fect4-^d   under  the  auspices 

of  a   French  company,   1878,  and  waa  uacd  to 
that  year  in  Paris. 

Jablonski  (yil  blon'sk?),  Daniel  Ernst.  l«ieo- 
1741;  German  prelate  and  t^rientall^t;  k  B««r 
Ihiutzie;  became  pastor  of  I  be  llefortntfd 
Church    at    Magdeburg,    1G83:    rcttor    of    the 
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College  of  the  Moravian  Church  at  Lifma,  1686, 
and  wa8  famouH  aH  a  pulpit  orator;  was 
court  preacher— firat  at  KOnigaberg,  1601,  and 
afterwards  at  Berlin,  1603;  became  a  bishop 
among  the  Moravians,  1600,  and  their  actual 
head;  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  1733. 

JablonsUy  Paul  £mtt,  1603-1767;  German 
Orientalist;  b.  Berlin;  son  of  the  preceding; 
was  l*rof.  of  Theology  and  chief  minister  of 
the  Calvinistic  Church  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder;  published  numerous  works  on  Oriental 
philology,  history,  divinity,  and  antiquities; 
the  most  important  is  his  **  Pantheon  iGgypti- 
orum." 

Jablonak^y  Boleslav  (pseud,  for  Kabel  Eu- 
OEN  TiTPY),  1813-81;  Bohemian  poet;  b.  Khar- 
danova  Recice;  entered  a  convent,  1838,  and, 
1K41,  took  hol^  orders.  His  being  a  priest  did 
not  prevent  him.  however,  from  writing  fiery 
songs  of  love,  which  became  very  popular  and 
won  him  the  title  of  '"  Love  Singer."  In  1847 
he  wttH  ap|)oint<Hl  provost  of  the  Premonstra- 
tenHian  MonaHtery  at  Zverinec,  near  Cracow, 
Poland,  where  he  died.  His  foremost  works 
are  the  "Love  Songs,"  "The  Father's  Wis- 
dom," a  collection  of  didactic  poems,  and 
'•  ThriH»  Eras  of  Ik>hemia,"  a  patriotic  poem. 

Jabneel  (jAb'nt^-^l),  town  of  Palestine,  12  m. 
8.  of  .latfa  and  3  m.  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Generally  held  by  the  Philistines  in  Old  TesU- 
ment  timers,  it  played  an  important  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  Ma(*cal>ees.  After  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  Jabneel  was  (70-136)  the  seat 
of  the  Siinliedriin. 

Jacamar  (jAk'A-mllr).  popular  name  of  vari- 
ous Hmnll  l)inlM  lN>Ionging  to  the  American 
family  Ualbuluio',  reluttHl  to  the  barbeta,  tou- 


J\r\MAR. 

ran'*,  ninl  Ur  rat.rM.  Tlirv  have  two  toes  In 
tp»iil.  t\No  ImIimi.I.  Inn;;.  sIi>nd<T,  sharp- |>ointed 
liilU.  aiitl  tlir  )iiiiiiiap'  (»f  the  upper  parts  gen- 
erally «»t  a  1»imii/,mI  iiiftallio  green,  much  like 
that   of  tli<*  huinining  hinls. 

Jacana   (jakTi-nin.  name  given  to  the  mem- 
Ihts  (if  the  family  Javanida,  a  group  of  small 


birds  resembling  rails,  but  more  nearljf  related 
to  the  plovers.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  very  long,  slender  toea,  bv  means  of 
which   they   are   enabled  to   walk   over  the 


Oaamnrr  Jacama. 

leaves  of  water  lilies  and  other  aquatic  plaata. 
This  bird  is  found  as  far  N.  as  Texas.  Re- 
lated speciea  occur  in  Africa,  Aaia,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 


Jacarf  (Jftk'i-ri),  popular  name  of 
8.  American  crocodilians,  nearly  related  to  tha 
alligator.  In  a  sclentiflc  sense  jacar6  is  used 
as  the  name  of  a  genua  of  caymana. 

Tacbflunn  (ylkh'mln),  Sdnmrd  Kail  lMa»> 
neiy  1822-87;  German  naTal  otBoer;  b.  Daatif ; 
became  director  of  the  Prussian  Adndraltj, 
1K67;  defeated  the  Danes  at  Jasmund,  island 
of  ROgen,  1864;  became  chief  of  the  na¥al  de- 
partment, 1867;  during  the  Franco-Qerman 
War  was  commander  in  ehlef  of  the  Baltie 
fleet,  and  on  December  81,  1871,  was  mads 
chief  of  the  imperial  navy. 

Ja'dath.    See  Zneoii. 

Jack,  apparatus  for  raising  hmwj  bodies  and 
for   moving   machinery.     The    moring  parta 
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consist  sometimes  of  a  slaple  serew  moring 
within  a  nut  fixed  in  the  sbell  of  the  iMtm- 
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ment,  and  turned  hy  a  long  handle  or  a  fiys* 
tem  of  gearing;  sometinjeK  of  a  hydraulic 
press  of  coinpftct  form,  siniill  Bize.  iintl  high 
power,  and  occasionally  of  coinliinatiimH  of 
IcverB  or  gearing.  Tlie  fir*<t  uf  these  forma 
of   tbe   tool   id   variouBly    calbd    a  jack^rew 


Ftu.  2, — ^BiDB  View  or  TfeArEBAtito  8cr£w  Jack, 

or  a  ficrew  jack;  the  aocond  ia  usually  termed 
an  hydraulic  jack;  the  last  mentioned  is  a 
geared  jack.  The  screw  jack  or  jackscrtw 
is  niuHt  coiimionly  uRed  for  moderate  weigh ta, 
aa  a  few  liundrLHl  pounds,  or  perhaps  a  ton; 
the  others  are  used  up  to  10  or  20  tons,  or 
even  more^  hut  finally  merge  into  the  hy- 
draulic press  aa  they  lose  portahility,  which 
IB  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  jack, 

Jack'al,  wild  dog  of  Aaia,  SE.  Europe,  and 
Africa,  the  Vanis  aureus,  a  carrion -^ater,  and 
easily  domesticated.  It  is  nocturnal  in  ita 
hahita.    Generally  jackala  hunt  in  packs,  often 


CoiuioK  Jacvlal. 

numbering  200,  and  in  such  eases  they  are 
dangerous  and  attack  much  larger  animals. 
Prubahly  the  jackal  is  one  of  the  originals 
whence  the  dnmeatic  dog  has  aprung,  aa  the 
two  breed  together. 

J«ck'asB»  Laush'ing.    See  Dacclo, 

Jack'daw^  or  Daw,  diminutive  member  of 
the  crow  family,  distinguished  from  ita  rela- 
tive* by  having  a  straighter  bill.  The  fore* 
head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  black, 
the  bat'k  of  the  head  and  nape  gray,  the  un* 


throughout  Europe  and  parts  of  Asia, 
readily  tamed,  and  makes  a  most  interest 
pet.     In  the  S.  part  of  the  U.  S.  the 
applied  to  the  boat-tailed  grackle. 

Jack-o*-Lan'tem, 

Jack-in -the- Pur  pit^  also  calle<l  Txwan  Tut- 
NIP,   perennial   herb  of   the   arum   family;    d<f* 
rives  its  name  from  the  fact  thtit  the  upritrht 
sptidix  is  inclosed  by  an  overhanging  >; 
comnton  in  the  U.  S.  in  damp,  shady  gi'- 

Jack  Rab'bit,  large  rabbit  {LepttM  caUot%M\ 
of  the  W.  U,  S.,  with  very  long  ears,  these 
appendages  sometimes  attaining  a  length  of 
0  in, 

Jack'scrcw,    See  Jack. 

Jack'son,  Andrew,  1767-1845;  American  iiuH- 
tary  ullicer  and  seventh  President  of  th« 
U.  S.;  b.  Waxhaw  Settlement,  N.  C;  son  of 
Scotch'Irish  immigrants;  obtained  but  ft  lim- 
ited education;  entered  the  Revolutionary 
army  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  was  for  m 
time  a  prisoner;  after  working  in  a  saddler's 
ehop  and  teaching  school,  studied  law;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  17H6;  removed  to  Nash- 
ville, then  in  N.  Carolina,  1788,  and  was  aotie- 
itor  or  piiblic  prosecutor.  He  was  a  tnembor 
of  the  coni^ention  which  framed  the  eonstUU'^ 
tion  of  the  new  State  of  Tennessee*  171>d;  rep- 
resented Tennessee  in  Congress,  17iMM)7»  and 
in  the  Senate,  1797-98;  Judge  of  the  Supri^mp 
Court  of  Tennessee,  1798-1804;  electM  major 
general  of  the  state  militia,  1801 ;  and,  with- 
drawing from  polities,  1804,  settled  on  a  plan- 
tation calleil  **  The  Hermitage,"  near  Nashville, 
where  he  set  up  a  cuttun  gin.  formed  a  part- 
nership, and  traded  to  New  Orleans,  making 
the  voyage  on  ilatlioats.  He  again  took  the 
field  in  the  Creek  War,  1813.  and  in  ennjune* 
ticm  with  his  former  partner.  Col.  Co(Te<?,  In- 
jlieted  on  the  Indians  the  defeats  of  Taliaditga* 
Enniekfaw,  and  Horseshoe  Bend. 

Appointed  a  major  general  of  the  mrmj^ 
6 
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1814,  he  began  a  campaign  against  the  British 
in  Florida;  conducted  the  siege  of  Mobile; 
seized  Pensacola;  won  the  famous  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  January  8,  1816;  conducted  the 
first  war  against  the  Seminoles,  1817,  during 
which  he  seized  on  Pensacola,  executed  by 
court  martial  two  British  subiects,  and  escaped 
a  trial  for  irregularity  of  conduct  only  through 
a  division  in  Pres.  Monroe's  Cabinet.  He  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  new  Territory  of 
Florida,  1821 ;  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate, 
1823,  and  nominated  by  the  Tennessee  Legis- 
lature for  the  Presidency;  received,  1824,  the 
largest  popular  vote  (166,872)  amonff  the  four 
candidates,  though  John  Quincy  Adams  was 
elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
through  the  influence  of  Henry  Clay. 

After  a  campaign  of  unequaled  bitterness, 
Jackson  wss  elected  President  over  Adams, 
1828,  receiving  a  popular  vote  of  047,231. 
Inaugurated,  1820,  he  at  once  removed  from 
office  nearly  all  the  incumbents  belonging  to 
the  opposite  party,  a  procedure  new  to  politics 
in  the  U.  S.  The  chief  events  of  his  first 
torm  were  the  quarreU  l>etween  Vice-Presi- 
dent Calhoun  and  Secretary  of  State  Van  Bu- 
ren,  attended  by  a  Cabinet  crisis  originating 
in  scandals  connected  with  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Eaton  (wife  of  the  Si-crctary  of  War);  the 
U>fnnning  of  his  war  on  the  U.  S.  Bank,  and 
hiH  vigorous  action  sf^inHt  the  |>artisans  of 
Calhoun,  who  in  S.  Carolina,  1832,  threatened 
to  nullify  the  arts  of  C^ongress  establishing  a 
protective  tariff.  He  was  again  a  Presidential 
candidate,  1832,  receiving  210  out  of  288  elec- 
toral votcH,  lii8  chief  competitor  being  Henry 
Clay.  Ho  romovcMl  the  government  deposits 
from  the  IT.  S.  lUink.  1833.  thereby  incurring 
a  vote  of  ccnHure  from  the  Senate,  which  was, 
however,  oxpun^nl  four  years  later. 

The  other  chief  event «  of  his  second  term 
were  the  removal  of  th«»  Cherokees,  Creeks, 
and  Ch<K'tawH  to  the  Indian  Territory;  extin- 
ffuiHhnient  of  the  national  debt;  signing  of 
UM*fii1  coninicrcinl  trcatic8  with  several  for- 
eifjrn  nations;  admittHion  of  Arkansas  and 
Michigan  as  statcH;  renewal  of  the  Seminole 
War.  and  the  firHt  great  financial  panic  (1837) 
in  the  <'ountry.  Having  etTt^cted  the  election 
of  Van  Huron  as*  his  sm^cossor,  he  retired,  1837, 
to  "  Tho  Horniitaj»o"  and  there  led  a  tranquil 
life  until  hiH  death. 

Jackson,  Helen  Maria  Fiske  Hont*  1831-86; 

American  author:  h.  AmhorHt,  Mass.;  daugh- 
ter <»f  Prof.  Nathan  \V.  FiMke;  married  Maj. 
Kdwanl  H.  Hunt.  I'.S.A.  (1822-«3),  and  after- 
wanln  William  S.  .laekHon;  IxH'ame  deeply  in- 
terest «»<1  in  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the 
ln«lians;  was  appointed  a  Hp«H»ial  commis- 
hIoiht  to  invest ipito  the  condition  of  the  Mis- 
sion Indians  in  (California;  published  "Verses 
l.y  II.  11.;'  -Hits  of  Travel."  "  Meif  v  Phil- 
briek'rt  Choic<\"  **  Hetty's  Strange  History." 
•' .\  ('fMtury  of  Dishonor"  and  **  Ramona," 
lM>th  ph-as  for  U'tter  treatment  of  the  Indi- 
ans; •<;iiiiipHes  «»f  ThriH'  C«>aMts,'*  etc.  She 
has  Ihm'u  considered  the  author  of  the  mysteri- 
ous *•  Saxe  Holm"  storioH. 

Jackson,  Thomas,  1783-1873;  English  eler- 
^'\nian;    b.    Sancton,    Yorkshire;    entered    the 


itinerant  ministry  of  tlie  Wedcyan  ConiMetloii, 
1804;  was  ** connccUonal  editor"  of  the  Wea- 
leyan  Church,  1824-^,  and  tutor  in  the  Rich- 
mond Theological  Institution,  1843-61;  woriu 
include  "*  Ubrary  of  ChrisUan  Biography  "  (12 
▼oU.),  **  Life  of  Charlea  Wesley  and  uontempo- 
rary  S?eiiU'*(2  ▼ola.),''LiTea  of  Early  Meth- 
odisU"  (3  Tola.),  and  ««CiuioaiUea  dl  Pulpit 
Literature.** 

JaekaODf  nomat  Jonathm,  1824-63;  Amer- 
ican military  oiBcer;  b.  Clarksburg,  Va.;  grad- 
uated at  West  Point.  1846;  served  in  Mexico; 
and,  1802,  became  a  professor  in  the  Virsinia 
Military  Academy  at  Lexington.  In  1861  he 
entered  the  Confederate  aenrice  with  the  rank 
of  major,  deroting  himself  to  the  cause  with 
religious  fervor.  He  waa  soon  made  a  brigadier 
genera],  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run  (July  21st).  Here  his  brigade 
waa  said  to  sUnd  "like  a  stone  wall,"  and 
its  commander  thenceforth  waa  called  **  Stone- 
wall Jackson.**  In  the  spring  of  1862  Jackson 
was  in  command  in  the  Shenandoah  Vall^, 
where  he  foiled  greatly  superior  Union  foreea 
under  Banks,  Frimont,  Shields,  and  McDowelL 
Having  joined  the  army  of  Lee,  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor 
(June  27ih). 

In  the  ensuing  operations  against  Gen.  John 
Pope,  Jackson's  corps  was  first  sent  to  the  N., 
and  fought  the  indeciaive  action  at  Cedar 
Mountain  (August  9th).  Soon  after,  aa  major 
general,  in  command  of  neariy  half  of  Lm 
army,  he  made  a  rapid  march  and  gained 
Pope*s  rear,  whence  resulted  the  second  oattla 
of  Bull  Run  (August  29th,  30th).  After  eap- 
turing  about  11, (MM)  men  at  Harper'a  Ferry 
(September  16th),  Jaekaon  rejoined  Lee,  and 
participated  in  the  battle  of  Aatietam  (Sep- 
tember 17th).  His  eorps  was  aeUvefy  engaged 
at  Fredericksburg  (December  13th),  and  he 
was  made  lieutenant  general.  At  Chaneellora- 
ville  (May  2,  1863),  at  the  bead  of  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  (Vmfederate  foroe,  be  sur- 

Srised  and  turned  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker's  right. 
\v  mistake  he  was  fired  on  by  his  own  men 
while  rcoonnoitering  during  a  lull  in  the  ac- 
tion, and  fatally  wonaded. 

Jaekaon,  CMital  of  Jackson  Co^  Mieh.;  87 
m.  S.  of  I^nmng;  is  in  the  central  eoal  baalB 
of  the  state,  which  overlies  extensive  but  in- 
developed  depoaiU  of  salt.  The  Miehigaa  State 
Prison  and  the  main  manufacturing  and  repair 
shops  of  the  Michigan  Central  RailnMid  aia 
here.  The  principal  manufacturca  are  ear> 
riages  and  wagons,  corsets,  foundry  and  na- 
ehine-ahop  producta,  and  carriage  and  wagon 
materials.    Pop.  (1904)  25,300. 

Jaekaon,  capiUI  of  the  SUta  of  MlaolaBippI 
and  of  Hinds  Co.;  on  the  Peari  River;  45  m. 
E.  of  Vicksburg;  contains  the  SUIe  O^iitol, 
Bute  Penitentiary,  SUte  Instltatkni  lor  tkt 
Blind,  SUte  InstitntkNi  for  the  Deaf  and  DonK 
SUte  Lunatic  Asylum,  U.  &  Govt.  B«iikli^g^ 
Jackson  CollegUte  Academy,  Mmaapo  Coikn 
Harris  Business  CoIIm,  Bdhaven  Fitnale  Col- 
lege,  Hohnea  Indaatrial  ScBinary  lor  CokMred 
Girls;  is  the  geograpkleal  and  railway  aealer 
«if  the  state;  la  la  a  fiek  ootloa-growiai  i     ' 
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ami  has  imporiant  mftnufiiftures  and  larfife 
irado  inteit**its.  A  \m'^v  part,  af  tlif»  i-iiy  was 
de*5tioyed  during  the  Civil  War.  Pop.  (llHHi) 
7,8ia 

Jackson,  capita.]  of  Madleon  Co.,  Tcnn.;  on 
the  Forked  Deer  River;  72  m.  ENE,  nf  Mem- 
phis; coiitainH  the  iSouth western  Baptist  Univ., 
West  Tennertaet*  Ccdle^e,  and  Memphis  Confer- 
ence Female  Inatilult?;  has  a  large  cotton 
trade,  and  railway  iiiaehine  shops*  foundries, 
eotton-HCMMl  oil*  flour,  and  woolen  mil  Is,  engine 
and  tMiiler  works,  an<l  spoke»  totton  gin,  car- 
riiige,  and  iec  faetories.     Pop.   (1000)   17,103, 

Jack'sonviUe,  capital  of  Duval  Co.»  Fla.;  15 
m.  W.  of  the  Atlantic  Oeean;  30  m,  SVV,  of 
Femandina;  is  the  metropolis  and  center  of 
business  and  travel  of  the  state;  popular 
winter  resort  for  N.  touristfl  and  invalids; 
ships  annually  about  132,tK)0,O0O  ft.  of  Uunber, 
and  large  tjuantities  of  naval  stores,  cotton, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  phosphates,  and  other 
coinuioditieH;  contains  Cooknmn  Institute  (M. 
E,),  Florida  Jiaplist  Academy  (both  for  colored 
students),  separate  high  sehools  for  wlule  and 
colored  pupils,  and  several  hospitals  and  char- 
itable institutions;  was  a  point  of  embarkation 
of  troops  and  supplier  and  a  coaling  station  in 
the  Spanish- American  War,  1808;  suffered  se- 
verely by  lire.  May  3,  1901,  which  destroyed 
one  third  of  the  residences,  one  half  of  the 
liusine*^9  bouses,  and  with  few  exceptions  all  of 
the  city  and  county  buildings  and  ciuirebes; 
k»Hs  estimated  at  iP12,(KX>,000.  Pop.  (imMi) 
30,675. 

Jacksonville,  capital  of  Morgan  Co,,  111.;  30 
nu  W.  of  Springfield;  is  the  seat  of  the  Central 
Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  the  Illinois 
InHlilution  for  the  Blind,  the  Illinois  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Illinois  College, 
Illinois  Female  College,  Jacksonville  Female 
Acadeuiy,  State  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  of 
a  Lutheran  orphan  asylum ;  and  manufactures 
flour,  foundry  and  machine-shop  products,  car- 
riages,  woolen  goods,  silk  and  woolen  under- 
wear,  floap,  ice,  and  brick  and  tile.  Pop.  (1906) 
16,302. 

Jack  Tree,  popular  name  of  a  tree  (the 
Artocarpus  intcgrifolia)  which  originated  in 
the  E.  Indies,  and  is  now  naturalized  through- 
out a  large  part  of  the  tropical  world;  prodiucea 
a  fruit  resembling,  but  much  larger  Ihan,  the 
breadfruit,  to  which  it  ia  very  closely  related, 
and  though  ita  taste  is  not  pleasant,  thousands 
of  the  lower  classes  of  India  eat  it  as  food. 

Jacme  II,  called  Tfik  Just;  abt.  1251V-1327; 
King  of  Aragon  and  Count  of  Barcelona,  grand- 
son of  Jacme  I,  King  of  Aragon,  and  second  scm 
of  Pedro  III,  on  wh*>ae  dcatli,  12^5.  he  Ih'csiiuc 
King  of  Sicily.  On  the  death  of  bis  brother. 
Alfonso  III,  1291,  he  suceeeded  him  on  the 
throne  of  Aragon,  leaving  the  govcrnincut  of 
Sicily  to  his  brother  Frederic.  He  maintained 
wars  with  Naples,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  (conquer- 
ing the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica),  ns  wi41 
as  with  the  Moors  of  CJranada  and  Tripoli; 
founded  the  Univ.  of  L^ridu ;  cxpelleil  the 
Knighta  Tetuplars  from  the  kiagdoiu ;  and  died 


at  Barcelona^  leaving  the  throne  to  his  wn, 
Alfons<i  IV.  During  his  long  reign  Aragon 
enjoyed  the  new  experience  of  internal  peiiw. 
Jacme  liore  the  surname  of  **  The  Juat "  de- 
servedly. 

Jacmel  (zhak-nx§l'),  town  and  port  of  Haiti; 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  S.  coast;  27  m. 
SW.  of  Port  au  Prince,  The  harbor  ia  deep 
and  commodious.  The  city  is  divided  into  an 
upper  and  lower  town,  the  fonner  culled  iWl 
air.  Jacmel  hag  an  active  trade«  and  is  a 
regular  port  of  call  for  mail  steamers  frora  the 
U.  8.  It  was  a  point  of  importance  during  the 
wars  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Pop.  abt.  0,000. 

Ja^cobp  third  and  lait  of  the  Hebrew  patri- 
archs; son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah;  and  voungcr 
twin  brother  of  Esau.  He  waa  called  Jacob 
(Ya*akob,  '*  heel-holder ")  because  his  hand 
t<H»k  tiold  on  his  brother's  heel  at  their  birth. 
Obligtxl  to  flee  from  Esau's  wrathj  whom  be 
hud  defrauded  of  his  birthright,  he  served  sewn 
years  for  hia  uncle  La  ban's  daughter  Leah,  an- 
other seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  six  yean 
longer  for  a  herd,  and  then  departed  with  hii 
possessions  for  Canaan.  On  his  way  he  met 
and  was  reconciled  with  Esau;  and  in  conse* 
iptence  of  a  vision  bis  name  was  changed  to 
Israel.  He  tarried  successively  at  Succoth, 
Shechcm,  and  Bethel.  Rachel  died  in  giving 
birth  to  Benjamin.  His  favorite  son  Joseph, 
sold  by  his  brethren  and  carried  to  Egypt,  l>e- 
came  the  highest  otTicer  at  court,  antJ  during  a 
famine  brought  his  fathers  family  thither.  I«^ 
rael  lived  seventeen  years  in  the  land  of  Gosh- 
en,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  147.  At  his 
own  commauil  he  was  buried  with  Abraham 
and  Isaac  near  Mam  re.  His  twelve  sons  be* 
came  the  heads  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  israd. 

Jacobae'an  Liry,  popular  name  of  n  st»>i>ies 
t>f  amaryllia   {A^formosismMtit;  »'  S» 

American  flower  which  has  been  aci   i  in 
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the  leaves,  are  large,  irregular  in  shape,  and 
are  of  a  brilliant  crimson  color. 

Jacob!  (yftkOl)^),  Friedrich  Heinrich,  1749- 
1810;  German  philosopher;  b.  DUsseldorf;  first 
works  were  the  philosophical  romances,  **  Wol- 
demar  "  and  **  Eduard  Allwiirs  Correspondence," 
the  former  of  which  reveals  his  ethical  system, 
making  morality  a  matter  of  instinctive  senti- 
ment, rational  intuition,  or  divine  impulse.  It 
was  never  his  purpose  to  develop  any  connected 
system,  and  his  philosophical  writings  are  all 
brief.  The  first  was  ^'On  the  Doctrine  of 
Hpinoza,"  in  which  he  assails  Spinoxism.  His 
doctrine  is  more  fully  developed  In  his  dialogue 
entitled  T)avid  Hume  on  Faith,  or  Idealism 
and  Realism."  His  principal  works,  besides 
those  mentioned,  are  **  letters  to  Fichte  "  and 
*M)f  Divine  Things  and  Their  Revelation," 
which  occasioneil  a  controversy  with  Schelling. 

Jacobi,  Karl  Giistav  Jakob,  1804-Kl;  Ger- 
man mathenmticiun ;  h.  Potmlnm;  was  ap- 
t»ointed  adjunct,  1825,  and  Prof.,  1827,  in 
Mathematics  at  KHniptbtTg.  His  importance 
in  the  history  of  mnthciniitics  is  chiefly  due  to 
his  discoveries  in  the  theory  of  elliptic  func- 
tions. And  his  principal  work  is  the  **  Founda- 
tions of  the  New  llieory  of  Elliptical  Func- 
tions." 

Jacobi,  Mary  Putnam,  1842-1906;  American 
physician;  b.  Ix)ndon,  England;  daughter  of 
George  P.  Putnam,  of  New  York;  graduated  at 
the  Woman's  Mtnlical  College,  Philadelphia; 
the  College  of  Pharmacy.  New  York,  and  the 
School  of  Medicine,  Paris,  beinp  the  first  wom- 
an graduate  in  the  two  UiHt  mstitutions;  be- 
gan practict»  in  New  York;  was  appointed 
Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  New  York 
Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children;  was  mar- 
rie<l  to  I)r.  Abraham  .Taeobi,  1873;  published 
**The  Value  of  Life,"  "Cold  Pack  and 
Anemia,"  **  HyKt«»ria  and  Other  EssHys," 
*'  Studiim  in  Primary  Education,"  and  other 
workM. 

Jac'obin,  bree<l  of  domestic  pigeons  having 
the  featliers  of  the  nwk  turned  forward  so  as 
to  form  a  rufT  which  enrirchn*  the  nwk  and 
covefH  the  head  like  a  hocxl,  whence  the  name. 
Tlie  <»<)lor  may  Ik*  iMtlier  black  or  yellow. 

Jacobini  (yn  krt  InVn?),  LndovicOt  1832-87; 
cardinal;  b.  (im/aiio.  Italy;  wKretary  of  the 
PropapiiiJa  f«»r  the  Eastern  Churehoi;  under 
wHTrtary  of  the  Ecuinonieal  Council  of  18«7; 
nuncio  to  the  Aiwtrian  court;  lM»gan  ni»p>tia- 
ixouH  with  Hisniarrk  for  Hettlenw^nt  of  disputc^s 
with  Prussia :  elevated  to  the  eardinalate  and 
made  Pontifleal  Scen'tary  of  State,  1870;  sub- 
K«'«pirntly  H<K»retary  of  the  Pro)i:iganda,  prefect 
of  the  l.Kiiirrntani  Con^rrpition.  and  auminis- 
trat<»r  of  the  e-^tate**  of  the  Holy  S<»e. 

Jacobins  (jflk'o-l»<in7).  most  celebrated  of  the 
(hilM  of  the  tir^t  Kreiieh  Kivoliition.  Its  origin 
is  traci'il  to  the  «-hi!i  Breton  establinhed  at 
V«r>«aines.  May.  17«!>.  which  on  the  removal 
I  if  the  Conntitinnt  A»«»*einbly  to  Paris  met  in 
th('  oM  i-onvent  of  the  Dominican  friars  of  St. 
J.uiieM,  (»r  .laeoliin^,  and  aH<4)itnrd  the  name  of 
So<i^t^  des  Amis  de  la  Constitution,  but  was 


popularly  styled  Jacobins.  It  soon  beeams  the 
controlling  power  of  the  revolution.  Extrome 
opinions  gaming  the  asoendanej  in  it»  its  orig-. 
inal  founders  seoeded,  and  established  the  8o- 
dM^  de  1789,  or  des  Feuillants.  The  Jaoobins 
extended  their  influenoe  all  over  Franoe,  1,200 
branch  societies  being  establishod  previous  to 
1701,  and  the  number  increasing  afterwards. 
They  were  foremost  in  the  insurreeUoiuury 
movements  of  June  20  and  August  10,  1702, 
originated  the  oommune  of  Paris,  and  ehaaged 
thfir  nams  to  Les  Amis  de  la  Libert^  et  de 
PEgalit^.  Robespierre  was  indebted  for  his 
po^-er  to  the  popniarity  he  had  secured  among 
them.  His  downfall  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
Jacobins.  The  reaetionary  aiUiation  s^M 
la  Jeuneue  dorie  attacked  their  headquarters, 
and  the  c(mvention  suspended  their  meetings  in 
November,  1704.  The  scattered  remains  of  the 
party  established  new  dnbs,  but  did  not  regain 
their  influenoe. 

Jac'ohitMy  in  eoclesiastieal  history,  an  Ori- 
ental Christian  sect,  monophysitie  in  doctrine, 
deriving  their  name  from  Jacob  Baradal,  ^  the 
ragBed/*  originally  a  monk  and  presbyter  near 
Nisibis  in  ^lesopotamia,  who  became  bishop  of 
Edessa,  A41  A.D.,  and  d.  578.  He  took  on  him- 
self the  general  superintendence  of  Mono- 
physites  in  the  East,  and  brought  their  number 
up  to  about  100,000,  mainly  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Ghrria.  In  the  time  of  Gregory  Xlll  (1572- 
86)  they  numbered  onlT  60,000  in  Syria,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Babylonia.  They  are  now  still 
more  reduced.  In  Syria  they  are  a  mere  hand- 
ful in  a  few  viUsgca,  and  .very  poor.  They  are 
under  a  patriareh,  who  resides  in  a  monastenr 
near  Mardin.  In  public  worship  nso  is  mads 
of  the  ancient  Syrisc  language,  which  the  peo- 
ple do  not  understand.  There  are  said  to  bs 
200,000  Jacobites  in  India  (Malabar  and  Ttvf- 
ancore).  Of  the  United  or  Ronuin  (}athoUe 
Jacobites  in  Syria  there  are  no  statistics.  At* 
tempts  were  made  to  Romanise  them  aa  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century,  but  with  no  con- 
siderable success  till  the  seventeenth.  Abont 
96,000  Roman  Oatholie  JacoUtes  are  claimed  in 
India. 

Also  JAOonrm,  in  Engliah  histoiy,  the  par- 
tisans of  King  James  II,  dethroned,  1688.  ttiey 
were  strongest  in  ScotUuid,  rebelling  twice 
(1716  and  1746),  and  were  not  wholly  ezUnct 
as  a  party  till  after  the  death  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward, the  Pretender,  1788. 


Ja'cdb  of  Vitry',  d.  1240;  French 
writer,  bishop,  and  cardinal;  b.  Argenisnil; 
i»*as  first  a  parish  priest  at  Argentenil;  then 
undertook  to  preach  a  crusade  against  the  Al* 
higenses,  and  finally  devoted  himself  to  the  In* 
terest  of  the  Holy  Sepuleher  at  Jerusalem  s 
was  appointed  by  Pope  Honorins  III  (1217) 
Bishop  of  Acre  in  Palestine,  where  he  effected 
great  conversions  of  Saracn  children;  reshned 
that  bishopric,  1226;  was  appointed  by  Fbps 
(;regory  IX,  1220,  Oardinal  Bishop  of  Tas* 
culum,  and  papal  legate  of  Francs,  Brabant* 
and  the  Holy  Lsnd;  died  in  Bonie;  waa  the 
most  elegant  preaeher  of  the  time,  bat  Us 
fnme  resU  on  his  *"  Historia  Oricntalis,**  fsn- 
emlly  called  "  Hlstoiy  of  Jemsalcm,"  a  ▼»!«• 
able  source  of  information  on  thn  <         ^^ 
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Jacobs  (yJl'kftps),  Christian  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm,  1764-1847^  German  autlior;  b.  Gotha; 
was  kee|>er  of  all  the  art  collectiouH  it)  (rotha, 
1831-42,  and  piiblislit'd  ovt-r  fifty  voluinea,  the 
prinoipal  of  wliieh  are  hitt  editions  and  trans- 
lation a  of  the  classics. 

Jacotot  {Kha-k5-t5')»  Jean  Joseph,  1770- 
1840;  French  edvicator;  b.  Di jitm ;  wan  auc- 
ce«sively  Prof,  of  Himmnitie8  in  the  college  of 
biti  imtive  t<iwiu  auUliret^l^ir  of  the  Folytechiiie 
School,  a  jsoidiL*r  during  the  campaign  in  Bel- 
gium, a  private  teacher  in  Belgiiiiii,  and  Prof. 
of  French  Literature  in  the  Univ.  of  Ijcmvain, 
181S-3D;  was  the  originator  of  the  system  of 
"  universal  in*it ruction/'  which  makes  the 
teacher  winiply  a  guiile*  and  tibliges  the  pupil 
to  do  his  own  thinking  and  so  teach  himself; 
'*  to  learn  mtncthing  and  refer  to  that  all  the 
rest;  "  his  plan,  as  applied  to  languages,  is 
similar  to  tbat  of  Jumes  Hamilton,  and  also 
to  the  Ollendorff  method. 

Jacquard  (zha-kar'),  Joseph  Marie,  1752- 
1834;  French  inventor;  b.  Lyon;  son  of  a 
weaver;  after  a  long  period  of  poverty  and  oh- 
scurity,  invented,  abt.  181)1,  the  loom  which 
made  his  name  a  household  word  in  both  con- 
tinents;  was  niobl>ed,  1804,  by  the  operatives  of 
Lyon,  who  feared  that  the  new  loom  would  be 
ruinous  to  their  class;  received  during  his  life- 
time the  croBB  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Jacque  (zhak),  Charles  Amile,  18ia-04; 
French  animal  and  landscape  painter;  h.  Paris; 
studio  in  Paris;  was  first  a  map  engraver, 
tlien  a  soldier,  next  a  dniugbtsman  on  stone 
and  wm^d,  and  finally  a  painter  and  an  etcher 
of  marked  ability;  for  paintings  of  peasants 
and  farm  animals,  received  medals,  1801,  1863, 
1804,  and  first-elasB  medal,  Paris  Exposition, 
1880-  11  iH  brother  ftmile,  and  his  son  L^n» 
became  well  known  aa  etchers, 

Jacqueline  (zhak-len'J,  1400-36;  Princess  of 
Bavaria ;  only  daughter  and  heir  of  William 
VI  of  Bavaria,  Count  of  Holland  and  Hainault, 
and  of  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Burgundy ;  suc^ 
ceeded  to  her  father'^  e«tatefl,  1417;  wedded 
her  eouHin,  John  IV' ,  Duke  of  Brabant,  but  soon 
abandoned  him  and  went  to  England,  where, 
1423,  she  wedded  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, a  brother  of  Henry  V,  her  first  marriage 
having  been  annulled  by  the  anti|>ope,  Bene- 
dict XIll;  after  the  denth  of  her  hr^t  hus- 
band, assumetl  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Glouces- 
ter, and  renewed  the  war  Gloucester  had 
undertaken  to  recover  her  lands,  which  had 
been  seized  by  the  dukea  of  Burgundy  and 
Briibant;  was  forced  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
former,  and  finally  to  cede  her  estates  to  him, 
in  order  to  secure  the  release  of  Francis  of 
Borselen,  her  third  hmband. 

Jacquemart  (s^hnk-mllr'},  Jules  Ferdmandf 
1837-80;  French  psiinttiT  and  etcher;  b.  Paris; 
son  of  AU>ert  Jacquemart  ( 1808-75)  ;  author 
of  the  "History  of  Porcelain/*  "The  History 
of  Ceramics,'*  **  The  HiBtory  of  Furniture  and 
Decorative  ObjectR,"  and  other  works  on  in- 
dustrial art;  illustrated  the  **  Porcelain  "  by 
etchings  of  great  beauty,  the  "  Ceramics  "  by 
etchings   and   small   woodcuts,   and    the   other 


work  by  many  process  eograviiigii  from  his 
drawings.  He  had  great  bkiII  aa  m  technical 
etcher,  and  was  an  original  artist  of  merit,  aa 
shown  in  both  water  color  and  in  engraving. 

Jacquerie  (zh&k-r§'),  French  servile  insunrtc- 

tion,  led  by  Guillaunie  Call  let  or  Char  let,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Jacques  Bonhomme,  which 
the  nobles  derisively  applied  to  the  peasant*!  on 
account  of  their  meek  submission  to  opprva- 
««ion.  The  peasants  first  rose  near  Beauvain, 
May  21,  1358.  and  soon  rallied  round  them  a 
force  of  more  than  100,000  tnsurgenlMf  who  de- 
stroyed over  200  castles  and  nmnt^ions.  The 
Duchess  of  Orleans  and  300  other  ladii*s  siiiuglit 
refuge  in  Meaux.  Here  the  peasant  force  o( 
9,000  men  was  massacred  by  the  troops  of  the 
nobles,  and  Jacques  Bonhomme  and  his  com- 
panions  w^cre  tortured  and  slain  by  Charles  the 
Bad,  King  of  Navarre,  who  routed  tlie  ri*Kt  nf 
their  followers.  More  than  20,000  peusanta 
perished  during  the  three  weeks  of  the  insur- 
rection. 

Jacuhy  (zhJl-kfi-^'),  river  of  Braril;  in  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul;  rises  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  state  and,  after  entering  the  K. 
end  of  the  Lagoa  dos  Patos,  finds  its  way  to 
the  Atlantic.  The  lower  end  of  the  river,  near 
the  lake,  is  expanded  into  a  broad  sheet,  which 
bears  the  ajjecial  name  Ouabyba.  The  hike 
itself ^  with  its  outlet,  the  Rio  Grande,  inav  be 
rt^gnrded  as  a  continuation  of  the  river.  Total 
length  of  the  river  to  the  lake,  aliout  310  m.; 
or,  including  the  lake  and  the  Rio  Oninde, 
about  470  m.  Ocean  steamers  ascend  to  Porto 
Alegre^  170  m,  from  the  sea.  and  small  steam- 
boats  to  Cachoeira,  120  m.  farther. 

Jacud    (jak-O's^),   in   Japanese    mythology. 

the  god  of  medicine. 

Jadassohn  (yrdil-s5n).  Salomon^  1831-1902; 
German  mnsieian;  b,  Breslau;  after  18.^3  re- 
sided in  Leipzig;  composed  several  symphonies, 
much  orchestral  music  in  the  smaller  forms, 
some  concertos  for  solo  instruments,  songs, 
etc. ;  also  set  Psalm  cl  in  cantata  form  for  alto 
solo,  double  chorus,  and  orchestra. 

Jade,  name  under  which  may  be  grouped 
three  minerals :  ( 1 )  Nephrite,  a  silicate  of 
magnesia,  with  a  great  degree  of  toughness, 
the  general  color  being  green  or  white,  aome- 
times  yellowish,  brownish,  or  black;  (2)  jade- 
ite,  a  silicate  of  alumina,  with  a  crysUUUne 
granular  structure,  not  quite  so  tough  aa 
nephrite;  (3)  ehloromelanite,  a  siliet^  ol 
alumina  and  iron,  referred  to  jadeite  by  loiDe 
authorities.  The  green  variety  of  jad«*  waa 
uyed  by  the  aliorigines  of  New  Zealand.  Urm 
Caledonia,  the  South  Rea  Islands,  and  Alaska, 
and  is  foxind  in  Switzerland,  in  the  lake  dwell- 
ingft,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Jud4*ite 
implenients  of  prehistoric  age  are  found  in 
Ontral  America,  Mexico,  Peru.  Switzerland, 
Sjiain,  and  F'rance;  chloTtimelanite  in  the  Swisa 
lake  dwellings,  Jadeite  has  never  lieen  found 
in  place  on  the  N.  American  continent;  but  it 
i*5  believed  that  it  will  be  found  in  Mexico  and 
Central  .America.  Nephrite,  the  yu  of  the  Chi- 
nese, Is  mined  in  Siberia,  Turkestan,  and  New 
Zealand.     Jadeite,   the   green   called    imperiai 
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jade — fetBui  of  the  Chinese— Is  found  at 
Mongbounf^,  in  Burma.  Since  early  timet  jade 
huH  been  conMidered  a  sacred  atone  in  China, 
and  ha8  been  finished  with  great  labor  and  care 
into  braceleta,  thumb  rinss,  etc,  and  into 
carved  vases,  coupes,  and  ottier  ornaments.  In 
India  jade  has  been  used  for  amulets,  sword 
handles,  dagger  hilts,  and  other  objects,  and 
sometimes  inlaid  with  designs  made  in  pure 
unalloyed  gold,  in  which  there  are  generally 
set  rubies,  emeralds,  diamonds,  and  other  gems. 

Jaeger  (y&'g^).    See  Skua. 

Ja'el,  in  biblical  narrative,  the  wife  of  He* 
her  the  Kenite.  When  Sisera,  the  general  of 
Jabin,  King  of  Hazor,  sought  refuge  in  her 
tent  after  the  defeat  of  his  army,  and  had 
lain  down  to  sleep,  she  drove  a  nail  through 
his  head  and  killed  him. 

Jaffa,  YaTfa,  or  Jop'pa,  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  PaleHtinc;  on  the  Mediterranean; 
33  m.  N\V.  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  port.  According  to  Strabo  and 
JottephuH  a  haunt  of  pirates,  it  was  destroyed 
by  VtmpaMian  in  the  Jewish  war.  It  was  cap- 
ture<l  bv  Saladin,  1187;  by  Richard  I  of  Eng- 
land, 1191;  bv  Malek  el  Adil,  1106;  and  by 
lionaparte,  17W.  The  harbor  is  exceedingly 
bad  and  precarious.  The  town  is  connected 
with  JeruHslem  by  a  carriage  road  frequently 
in  bad  condition,  and  since  1892  by  a  rail- 
way. 

Jaffna  (jAf'nA),  or  Jaffnapatam%  town  of 
Ceylon ;  on  tlie  N.  extremity  of  the  island ;  was 
originally  a  Dutch  settlement,  and  the  Euro- 

M>an  part  of  the  city  has  still  a  Dutch  aspect 

•op.   (11H)1)  33,879. 

Jagannath  (jft-giln-nllth').    See  PuBl. 

Jagellons  (ya-g^ri^nz),  name  of  a  dynasty 
which  rcMjriHsl  from  tlie  fourt*H»nth  to  the  sev- 
enttvntli  ivntury  in  Poland,  and  during  much 
of  the  time  in*  Lithuania,  Hungary,  and  Bo- 
homiii.  The  founder  of  tlie  family  was  Jagel- 
Ion,  or  .Tagiello.  b.  nht.  13r>4,  Grand  Duke  of 
Lithuania,  who  marriinl  Hedwig,  daughter  of 
I^)iiiM  the  Great.  King  of  Poland  and  Hun- 
gjirv.  Sij»iHmund  AugUHtus.  who  died  1672, 
was  the  hist  Jrtp»lh>n  King  of  Poland  in  direct 
suoiM'ssion,  but  through  the  female  line  the 
family  rctaincnl  the  throne  until  the  abdioatioo 
of  .lolin  CuHimir,  ltW8. 

Jag'gery,  nugar  obtained  in  India  from  vari- 
om*  palm  troos.  notably  the  cocoanut  palm,  the 
todily  )>a)m.  und  the  jaggery  palm.  The  tap- 
ping of  the  trceH  and  the  l)oiling  of  the  sap  are 
rarriril  on  by  a  Hpeeial  oartte.  After  refining, 
the  Hiipir  iH  identical  with  cane  and  beet-root 
sugar. 

Jaguar  (jftgwllr').  meml>er  of  the  cat  fam- 
ily, or  FttiiliF  (/-'r/iJf  onrrt).  the  largest  repre- 
sentative in  .Xmerica.  found  from  Texas  to 
Patagonia,  inhabiting  foreats  by  preference, 
and  Homewhat  arNireal  in  ita  habits.  It  is  ex- 
ceeded in  Hi/4>  liy  the  Hon  and  tiger,  but  is 
more  matMivi^ly  hnilt  than  the  leopanl.  which 
it    reMemblc*  in  color.  lN>ing  of  a  rich  yellow 
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with   black  spots   arranged   Ib  the   form  of 
rosettea.     The   rosettes  of  the  Jaguar  differ 
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from  those  of  the  leopard,  howerer,  fai  havlvg 
one  or  two  black  points  la  the  eentflr. 

JahB  (yin),  Pitodrldi  L«dwig,  inS-lSfils 
German  educator;  popularly  known  as  "Twrm- 
vater  Jahn";  b.  Laat,  Brandenburg;  was  a 
teacher  in  Beriia,  1809;  opened  a  turu  aaUb- 
lishment  oo  the  Haaenhelde.  by  Berlin,  1811$ 
served  la  the  army;  leetursd  in  Beriia  oa  tlM 


German  Volkstura,  1817-19;  waa  lamriaoaad 
as  a  demagogue;  after  1826  llTsd  in  rrsilmrf 
aad  KAlleda;  catered  the  Nalloaal  Asaamblj, 
1848.  Jaha  had  faataaUe  aotioas  about  bri^g- 
iag  about  a  return  to  tlM  old  Ganaaa  dvllte- 
tion  of  the  times  of  Henaaaa  through  parfaet 
physical  training,  but  he  ouda  gyanastiea  oal- 
versally  popular  la  Germany. 

Jaha,  Johaaa,  1760-1818;  Germaa  Oriaatal- 
ist;  b.  Taswits,  Moravia;  was  Prof,  of  Dog- 
matic Theology  aad  Orieatal  Literature  at 
Vienna  till  1808.  when  Us  heterodox  Tiews  aa- 
cessiUted  his  resigaiag;  published  CImldsaat 
Arabic,  Syriaa,  and  Hebrew  gramamrs,  **Ia* 
tn>ductioa  to  the  Old  TesUmeat,"  ''BIblkal 
AreluBology,''  aad  **  Ifaaual  of  Qeaaral  Ilsrme 
neutics." 

Jaha,  Otto^  1818-88;   Garmaa  philohiglati 
b.  Kiel;  became,  1866,  Prof .  at  Bou,  havli^ 


previously  beea  suspeaded  at  Leipalg  for  Ida 
liberalism ;  was  an  eaiiaeat  expouader  of  daa* 


sical  archeology  aad  philokyQr,  aad 
valuable  editions  of  Latia  cbssSes,  lastmellva 
works  relatiag  to  aadeat  art,  aad  a  eslabratil 
bk>graphy  of  If ocart. 

Jail,  plaee  of  eoaflacBMat  lor  oriaUaal  of* 
feaders,  suspects  held  for  trial,  dsMora,  ala.} 
a  prisoB.  la  legal  lltaratura  the  word  jaU  ia 
used  not  oaly  ia  this  geaeral  saasa,  with  Uttto 
or  no  distiactloa  from  priaoa,  bi^  abo  spa- 
ciilcally  la  a  aarrowar  seasa.    hk  Baglaad  li  ia 


specifleally  uaed  of  the  local  or  eouaiy  Jalk 
which  are  uaed  for  the  coaiasmsat  of 


arrested  for  debt  or  for  the  eomi 
nor  offeasss,  or  for  the  taaq^orarj 
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of  persons  awaiting  trial,  or  of  witnesseg,  and 
which  are  the  subject  of  periodic  jail  delivery* 
In  tht^  I'.  S,  the  word  i«  aimilarly  used  for  tb« 
local  placcB  of  imprison tnent  as  distinguished 
from  the  stale  prison  or  penitentiary.  The 
form  gaol  Js  the  one  used  hi  Cireat  liritain  in 
the  technical  sense,  but  is  seldom  UMcd  in  the 
U.  S.  The  terra  gaoler  is  defined  by  statute  to 
ha  the  governor  of  any  prieon.    See  Prison. 

Jail  Fe'ver.     See  Typhoid  Fkvkb, 

Jains  (jTnz)j  or  Jainas  (jl'nUz),  adherents 
of  Jainisni,  a  religious  system  that  originated 
in  India  about  the  same  time  as  Buddhism,  to 
which  it  has  some  resemblance,  and,  like  it, 
was  a  protest  against  Brabmanieal  Hinduism. 
The  Jains,  who  (1901)  numbered  about  1,334,- 
(XH>,  are  found  over  all  Hindustan,  but  are 
mi>st  nnnierous  in  Mewar,  Cu?erat,  and  the 
t'pper  Miiltibar  coast.  Their  prophet  was  Yard- 
bamaiia.  belter  known  by  his  epithet  of  Maha 
vira.  and  Ihey  have  a  considerable  religious  lit- 
erature in  Trakrit.  The  Jains  iM'lieve  in  a 
aeries  of  religious  teacbi»rs  (culleil  in  their  case 
Jinas  or  *' compierors,"  of  whom  V'^rdluimana 
was  the  twenty-fourth}  in  reincarnation,  in 
the  attainment  of  Kirvana»  in  thj?  practice  of 
the  four  virtues  of  liberality,  geutleneHS,  [jiety, 
and  magnanimity,  in  goodness  in  tliuught, 
word,  and  deeil;  in  especial  kindness  to  ani- 
mals and  consideration  even  of  plants  (because 
they  all  have  sonis),  and  in  numerous  angola 
and  demons. 

Jaipur  (ji'pCr),  city  of  Hajputana,  India, 
and  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name;  iTni 
m.  SVV.  of  Delhi;  is  at  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
which  extends  toward  the  W.  and  S,,  but  is  it- 
self tilled  with  gardens  and  trees,  and  presents 
a  very  attractive  aspect.  The  streets  are 
broad,  the  buibiings  generally  fine.  The  city 
was  founded.  1728;  has  been  celebrated  as  a 
center  of  Brahmanic  studies,  and  is  the  center 
of  a  large  and  growing  commerce.    Pop*  ^[101) 

Jaisalmir  ( jl  aUl-m^r') ,  former  tributary  state 
and  town  of  \V.  Rajputaua,  Imlia;  has  on  thit 
K.  the  Punjab,  E.  Bekanir  and  Marwar,  S.  Mar- 
war,  and  W.  Bombay  I'residenev  and  the  Pun- 
jab; area,  l*],0ti2  sq.  m.;  pop/{U»()l)  73,370; 
occupies  the  central  part  of  the  Thar,  or  Indian 
Desert;  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Jats,  who 
live  in  villages,  raise  cattle,  and  cultivate  bar- 
ley ami  millet;  ruling  race  is  the  Rapjut  elan 
of  Hbatti,  who  live  for  the  most  part  in  the 
capital;  also  named  Jaisalmir,  and  includes  a 
full  third  of  the  jxjpulation  of  the  state;  is  a 
regularly  huilt  and  attractive  town,  on  a  con- 
siderable lake,  which  permits  the  formation  of 
a  large  oasis.  There  are  many  ancient  Jain 
monuments  near  the  town, 

Jakob  (ya'ktipK  Ludwig  Heinricli  von,  1760- 
1827;  Cerman  author;  b.  Wettin,  Prussia; 
Prof,  of  Philosophy  at  Halle,  17fH-18t>7;  of 
Political  Economy  at  Kharkoff,  1807,  and  at 
Halle,  1810-27;  was  chief  reviser  of  the  Rus- 
sian criminal  laws;  author  of  **  Ilandliook  of 
Kationiil  Kconomy  "  and  other  esteemed  worka. 

Jakntsk    (yll-kMsk').     See  Yakutsk. 
Jal   (zhill),  Auguste,  1795-1873;   French  au- 
thor;  b.  Lyons:   was  placed   In  charge  of  the 
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archives  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine;  made  sev- 
eral journeys  for  the  purpose  of  discoveritig 
manuscripts  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  and 
wrote  numerous  works  of  art  criticism,  naval 
and  general  history,  arch  apology,  and  biog- 
raphy, of  which  the  most  important  was  the 
*'  Dictionnaire  Critique  tie  Biographic  et  irHin- 
toire,"  a  vast  repertory  of  documents  and  bio* 
graplueal  materials  intended  to  rectify  and 
supplement  all  previous  work^  of  the  kind, 

Jalalabad  (jftl-H-lii-bad').    See  JEL.4L.iULAn, 

Jalandhar  (jiriiln-tbUr).    See  Jullunulb. 

Jarap,  cathartic  drug,  the  dried  ro«>t  of 
Ipoftutu  purga,  natural  order  Contxtlru liter tg^ 
This  is  a  climbing  plant,  with  large  lilac-pur- 
file  tlowers,  growing  in  the  mountains  aWve 
the  city  of  JaLapa,  Mexico.    The  root  la  tumip 
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shaped  or  radish -shaped,  blackish  with  out 
gray  within,  varying  m  size  from  that  of  a 
walnut  to  that  of  a  good-sized  pear.  Ita  active 
principle  is  a  resin  jalapin,  consisting  of  haril 
and  soft  portions,  both  apparently  e<^aally  ef- 
fective mt!dieinally. 

Jalapa  (chtt-lll'pa),  capital  of  the  Bfjkie  of 
Vera  Cruz,  Me^\ieo ;  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Mexi- 
can plateau,  at  the  base  of  the  Macultep<*tl 
peak.  4,315  ft,  above  the  sea.  The  city  and  ita 
neighborhood  command  a  magniticent  range  of 
scenery,  including  the  Peroti  Mountaina  and 
the  snow-capped  peak  of  Orizaba.  Regular 
fair»  are  held,  and  the  place  has  an  active 
trade.  During  the  colonial  period  it  wa»  im- 
portant as  a  station  on  the  road  from  Vera 
Vtuz  to  Pueblft  and  Mexico,  Though  this  is 
the  official  capital  of  the  atate,  the  govcmineDt 
often  sits  at  Vera  Crux  or  Oriiaba»  Pk»p, 
aoOO)  20,388. 

Jalisco  (cblll^s'kO),  W.  state  of  Mexicii; 
bounded  N.  by  Durango,  Zacstecas,  and  Aguaa 
Calientes,  E»  by  (Juanajuato  and  Michoacan,  Siw 
by  Miehoacan  and  Colima,  and  W,  by  the  Pa- 
ciflo  and  Tepic  territory;  area  ^excluding  the 
territory  of  Tepic,  now  separated  from  it), 
2734  sq-  m. ;  is  traversed  from  N.  to  S., 
through  the  center,  by  a  complicated  mountain- 
ous belt,  a  continuation  of  the  Bierm  Madf« 
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dv\  Pacifico;  this  includes,  on  the  S.  border, 
the  volcano  of  Colima  (12J43  ft),  the  Oebo- 
ruco  volcano,  and  other  ■ummita  above  10,000 
ft.  hifffa.  Partly  included  in  the  mountain  re- 
gion Te  the  fertile  plain  of  Ameoa,  4,100  ft. 
high;  E.  of  the  mountaina  ia  the  plateau  of 
(tuadalajara,  averaging  6,000  ft.,  with  the 
l)eautiful  lake  of  Chapala  at  ita  8.  end;  and  to 
the  W.  there  ia  a  Buooetsion  of  volcanic  hilla  and 
plateaus  fallinf^  to  the  low  region  of  the  ooaat. 
.lalisco  is  rich  m  minerals,  especially  ailver,  and 
formerlv  the  output  was  enormous;  the  annual 
production  still  averages  in  value  $1,600,000. 
Gold  and  copper  are  also  mined.  The  manu- 
facture of  cotton  and  woolen  cloths  and  sad- 
dlery is  quite  extensive.  The  Spaniards  en- 
tered Jalisco  abt.  1626,  and  it  was  conq|uered 
soon  after  by  Nufio  de  Guzman.  The  King- 
dom of  Nueva  Galicia,  then  formed,  InoludM 
very  nearly  the  present  states  of  Jalisco, 
Agiias  Calientes,  and  Zacatecas;  the  governors, 
wlio  wore  also  presidents  of  the  airaience  of 
Guadalajara,  were  only  nominally  subject  to 
the  viceroys  of  New  Spain.  Pop.  (1900)  1,163,- 
8»1. 

Jamaica  (jft-mft'ktt),  isUnd  of  the  W.  In- 
dioH,  one  of  tho  Groat  Antilles,  belonging  to 
Great  Hritain;  in  the  Caribbean  Sea;  90  m.  H. 
of  E.  Culm:  arra.  4.2(N)  wi.  m.;  pop.  (1007) 
8;i0.2t(l,  chiefly  nep'oen  anil  mulattoes;  white 
pop.  (1001)  1-I.mh2;  capital  and  principal  port 
KiiigMton;  other  townH,  Spaninh  Town,  Mon- 
tejjo  Hay,  SavnnnulaMnr,  Falmouth.  Polit- 
ical de|M'nflenoies  arc  Caicos  and  Turks  Islands, 
ill  the  HahainuH;  (rrand  and  Little  Cayman  Is- 
laiidM,  to  the  N\V.;  Morant  Cays  and  Pedro 
CavM,  luiviii^  together  atiout  224  sq.  m.  Ja- 
maica is  mountainous  throughout,  and  the  £. 
part  of  itH  central  ridge,  called  the  Blue  Moun- 
tainH,  haH  one  iH>ak  7.360  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  equable;  mean  temper- 
ature at  Kiiip4ton.  7S.l^  F.;  mean  total  rain- 
fall for  the  whole  iHland,  66.30  in.  yearly. 
There  are  no  iu'uwa  and  no  important  mineral 
pHNluctH  of  im|)<irtance,  excepting  building 
htone  and  limestone;  principal  industries,  agri- 
culture and  timU^r  cutting;  chief  agricultural 
))r«Mluctfl.  Kugar,  colTce.  hananaH,  tobacco,  cocoa- 
nutH.  corn,  cm'oa;  chief  ex|M>rts,  coffee,  dye- 
wcmhIh,  fruits,  rum,  and  pimento.  The  govern- 
mrnt  is  administered  by  a  governor,  a  privy 
ctuiniil,  an<l  a  legislative  council  of  twenty- 
nine  memlN>rs,  fourteen  of  whom  are  elected; 
«liief  religious  Ixxlies.  Church  of  England,  Bap- 
tist, Wesleyan  Metho<iist,  United  Methodist 
FrtM'  Church.  Presbyterian.  Roman  Catholic, 
Moravian,  Congregational.  Educational  insti- 
tiitions  include  four  government  training  col- 
Ieg«>s  for  teachers  and  a  high  school  near 
Kingston,  largely  Hup^>orted  by  the  govem- 
iiMiit.  .lanuiica  was  dis<-overe<l  by  Columbus, 
May.  1  r.M ;  c<>loni/e<I  by  the  Siianiards,  1600; 
captunMl  by  an  Knglish  expedition  sent  out  by 
Crcunwell.  1  »».'».'»•.  s«»on  l>ecame  one  of  the  chief 
crnters  of  the  sugar  industry,  which  was  built 
up  by  import e<j  slaves;  slavery  almlished, 
H:m  ;  port  Koyal,  the  old  capital,  destroyed  by 
an  earth<|uakf\  I4>!n!.  which  led  to  the  settle- 
ment of  King>*ton:  that  city  devastated  by  an 
earthouake  and  lire,  January  14,  1907,  but 
Hpeeililv  rebuilt. 


JamalfJi,  former  town  and  capital  of  Qneeiia 
Go.,  N.  Y.;  now  a  part  of  tne  Borough  of 
Queena,  in  the  Qreater  New  York;  waa  aettled, 
1666;  oontalna  many  buildinga  antedating  the 
Revolutionary  War;  ia  in  a  repioii  widely 
known  for  ita  market-gardening-in&reata;  eon- 
taina  the  reaidenoes  of  manjr  Mew  York  and 
Brooklyn  buainesa  men,  and  has  manufactories 
of  camagea  and  other  artielea. 

Jambadripa  (iim-b6-dwi^K  in  Hindu  aur- 
thology,  one  of  the  seven  continenta  or  ialaaoa 
which  aurround  Mt.  Mem  and  make  up  this 
universe.  With  the  Buddhiata  it  ia  that  one  of 
the  four  great  eonUnenta  which  Ilea  8.  of  Mi. 
Mem,  and  is  identified  with  India.  With  the 
Jains  it  is  oonflned  to  one  of  the  five  divisioiis 
of  India. 

Jamsi^  soo  of  Zebsdas,  eallsd  Tne  Gbbatb. 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  brother  of 
John;  waa  a  flshermaa  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee 
when  called  to  foltow  Jeaua,  and  with  Peter 
and  John  formed  a  group  diatinguiahed  from 
the  other  apoatlea  by  bmng  the  dmsen  wit- 
nesses of  several  of  the  chief  ineidents  ia  the 
ministry  of  Christ.  Such  were  the  transflgura* 
tion,  the  restoration  to  life  of  Jairua'a  daugh- 
ter, and  the  agony  at  Qethaemane.  Jamea  and 
John,  with  their  nmther,  Salome,  appear  at  one 
time  to  hare  entertained  falae  views  of  the 
nature  of  Chriat'a  kingdom,  and  to  have  as- 
pired to  a  sort  of  primacy,  which  waa  rsboksd 
by  Jesus;  who  on  another  occasion  gave  the 
Intythers  the  appellation  of  Boanerges  (*'sons 
of  thunder"),  perhaps  at  the  time  when  thsjf 
rashly  invoked  fire  mm  heaven  on  a  Sanari- 
tan  village.  James  waa  the  first  martyr  among 
the  twelve,  having  been  killed  by  the  swoid  of 
King  Herod  ilgripps,  44  ajk  He  is  eoi 
orstod  in  the  cahmdar  of  saints  bgr  the  '. 
Catholio  Chureh,  July  26th,  and  by  the  < 
Church,  October  23d.  Under  the  name  of  Santi- 
ago (St.  Jago)  de  Compoatella  he  was  vener- 
ated from  an  early  day  in  Spain  as  ths  patron 
of  the  kingdom. 

Jamsi^  son  of  Alphans,  eallsd  TBs  Ijcttuc» 
or  the  Leas;  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  His 
mother's  name  was  Blary  (Matt,  xxvii,  60; 
Mark  xv,  40),  who  is  called  (John  six,  26) 
**  the  wife  of  Oeophas,**  and  is  referred  to  in 
the  same  verse  aa  a  "aister"  of  Mary,  ths 
mother  of  Jesus.  Whether  this  Jamss  is  ths 
same  aa  "Jamea,  the  Lord'a  brother,**  mksn 
of  by  Paul  in  Gal.  i,  10,  haa  been  mueh  dis- 
cussed, but  it  is  generally  deeided  that  hs  ia. 
Aasuming  the  affirmative  answer  the  most  eon- 
sistent  solution  of  the  apparent  discrepancies 
in  the  New  Testament  references  seems  to  be 
that  the  two  Marys,  the  mothera  of  Jesus  and 
of  James,  are  called  sitfers  in  John  xix,  26,  bgr 
virtue  of  their  marriage  with  two  brothers, 
Joseph  and  Cleophas  (otherwise  Alptusos— the 
namea  are  really  the  same).  He  is  first  hsard 
of.  28  A.D.,  when,  with  his  younger  brother 
Jude,  he  is  called  to  the  apomlate.  To  hlai 
Jesus  made  a  separate  appearanee.  When  next 
we  hear  of  him,  ten  vcars  later,  SO  aJK,  it  ia 
aa  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  (as- 
cording  to  the  above  theory)  he  wrote  the  epis- 
tle known  by  his  name.  Early  Christian  writ- 
ers  give  him  the  naaw  of  Jamss  ths  Just 


JAMES 

The  Epistle  or  James,  one  of  tlie  canonical 
b(M)ka  of  the  New  Testament,  first  of  tlie  ao- 
called  Cathoiie  epiatJe^;  ascribed  to  Jami^a 
the  Little.  Tlie  epistle  is  believed  by  the 
majority  of  critics  to  have  been  written  aev- 
era!  years  before  the  deat ruction  of  Jenisalem 
by  the  head  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, The  thought  is  vigorous  and  the  Greek 
pure.  Us  "  doctrine  of  jusliticatian  by  works  " 
(ii.,  14-20)  has  occasioned  more  controversy 
upon  this  epistle  than  upou  almost  any  other 
book  of  the  canon,  it  being  regarded  by  somtt 
as  irreconcilable  with  Paul's  doctrine  of  justili- 
cation  by  faith. 

Jamcit,  name  of  two  kings  of  Great  Britain, 
who  follow:  James  I  {VI  of  Scotland),  1500- 
1625;  b.  Edinburgh  Castle;  only  son  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darn- 
ley  ;  was  dcjicouded  through  both  parents  from 
Miirgaret  Tudor,  daughter  of  Henry  VII;  was 
crtnvncd  at  Stirling;  July  20,  1567,  his  mother 
hnving  been  inipriHotied  und  forced  to  abdicate; 
noniiuiilly  took  the  government  into  his  own 
hands,  1577,  the  regency  having  been  suc- 
cessi^tiy  in  the  hands  of  powerful  nobles;  was 
in  reality  a  figurehead,  earls  Morton  and  Ar- 
ran  and  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  whom  he  had 
made  his  favorites,  ruling  until  a  party  of 
nobles  confined  James  in  Ruthven  Castle  and 
compelled  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  against 
I^iinox  and  Arrnn.  He  made  a  treaty  with 
Elisabeth,  receiviug  from  her  a  pension,  1587  j 
vainly  interceded  for  his  mother's  life;  co?)pcr- 
ated  with  England  in  preparations  against  the 
Spanish  Armada,  1588;  married  PrinoeM  Anne 
of  Denmark,  1589;  warred  against  several  Ro- 
man Catholic  lords,  15^-97 ;  succeeded  Eliza- 
beth, 1603,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster 
July  25th, 

He  presided  at  the  Hampton  Court  confer- 
ences, 1004;  exiled  Jesuits  and  seminary 
prieats;  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  1004;  lavished 
honors  on  unworthy  favorites,  one  of  whom, 
Villiers,  was  made  Duke  of  Buckingham,  1023; 
was  sealous  in  forcing  episcopacy  on  Scotland ; 
granted  a  patent,  1006,  organizing  the  London 
and  Plymouth  companiea,  one  result  of  which 
was  the  founding  of  Jamestown,  Va. ;  and  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  rcviiie  the  English 
translation  of  the  Bible.  He  made  a  defensive 
alliance  with  the  Protci^taTit  I'nion  in  Uer- 
niauy,  1011 ;  refused  to  aid  his  sonin-law^  Fred- 
erick, Elector  Palatine,  whom  the  Bohemians 
bad  chosen  as  their  king,  and  who  was  at- 
tacked by  the  forces  of  Austria  and  Spain ; 
and  executed,  1018,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  charged 
with  an  attempt  to  put  Arabella  Stuart  on  the 
throne.  He  rebuked  Parliament  for  alleged 
meddling  in  affairs  of  state,  which  caused  that 
body,  1621,  to  pass  the  "  Great  Protestation  " 
asserting  its  right  so  to  do ;  sought  an  alliance 
with  Spain  through  the  marriage  of  his  son 
Charles  with  &  Spanish  princess,  and  on  the 
failure  of  the  negotiations,  1024,  declared  war 
against  that  power,  but  died  sliortly  aft4»r. 

James  was  despicable  in  hiB  personal  quali- 
ties; was  weak,  cowardly,  vindictive,  «nd 
fanatical;  thoroughly  believed  in  his  divine 
right  to  rtile^  aettiog  forth  his  views  on  that 


subject  in  "  Basilikon  Doron,''  15^.  Among 
other  works  by  irim  are  "  Essays  of  a  'Frciitioe 
in  the  Divine  Art  of  Poesy,"  "True  Law  of 
Free  Monarchies,**  **  Remonstrance  for  the 
Right  of  Kings,"  "  Coimterblast  to  Tobacco*" 
Of  his  seven  children^  only  two.  Prince  Charles 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  survived  him, 

Jameb  II  (VII  of  Scotland),  1033-1701;  b, 
London;  son  of  Charles  1;  escaped,  1048,  from 
the  Parliamentarians  and  tied  to  the  Low  Coun* 
tries;  served  under  Tnrenne  and  Ctmd^;  be- 
came captain  general  in  Italy,  1056,  in  which 
year  he  entered  the  Spanish  service  and  fought 
against  Turennc;  appointed  Lord  High  Ad* 
miral  of  England  and  Ivord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  1000;  married  Anne  Hyde, 
daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon,  1600;  commanded 
against  the  Dutch,  1005-72;  avowed  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic,  1009,  and  nmrried  Mary  of 
Este  (Modena),  1073.  He  retired  to  BruiiBels 
during  the  unsuccesaful  agitation  for  exclud- 
ing him  from  the  throne;  and,  as  Lord  High 
Cfuumifisioner  for  Scotland^  persecuted  the 
Co  venan  ters ,  1  fi7  0. 

He  succeeded  Charles  11,  1085;  subdued  Ar- 
gylFs  invasion  of  Scotland  and  Monmouth's 
invasion  of  England,  following  them  with  un- 
paralleled puniMfiments,  made  persistent  at- 
tempts to  overthrow  comntitutional  govern- 
ment»  and  to  establish  arbitrary  royal  power 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  imprisoned 
the  bishops  for  petitioning  to  be  excused  from 
rt*ading  the  **  Declaration  of  Indulgence " 
{q.v.)  ;  established  new  and  illegal  tribunals, 
and  maintiiiued  a  standing  army  without  legiil 
warrant.  On  the  invasion  of  William,  Prince 
of  Orange,  James  fled  to  France,  but»  1089, 
invaded  Ireland,  where,  at  the  Boyne,  he  was 
defeated,  lOf^O;  retired  to  France,  and  died  at 
St,  Germain  en  Laye.  Of  eight  children  by  hii 
first  wife,  only  Queen  l^lary  and  the  Priiuaon 
Anne  sur\*ived  him;  of  six  children  by  the  aM^ 
ond  wife,  two  outlived  him.  He  had  five  other 
( illegitimate )   children. 

JameSy  name  of  se%*en  kings  of  Scotland, 
who  follow:  JjLHES  I,  1304-1437;  b.  Dunferm- 
line; son  of  Robert  IIIj  was  captured  by  the 
English  while  on  his  way  to  France,  1400\  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  in  Nottingham  Castle, 
Evesham,  and  Windsor  Castle,  and  wrote  the 
**  King's  Quhair "  and  other  poems  while  in 
confinement;  accompanied  Henry  V  in  his 
French  campaigns ;  married  Joanna  Beaufort, 
granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  1424;  wa*  lib- 
erated, proclaimetl  king,  and  crowned  at  Sconc» 
1424;  restored  order  to  Scotland,  and  used  bo 
much  rigor  toward  the  turbulent  nobles  that  he 
was  murdered  by  their  emissaries  at  Perth. 

James  II,  1430-00;  son  of  James  I  and 
Queen  Joanna  Beaufort;  wua  crowned  at  Edin- 
burgh when  but  six  years  of  age;  assumed  the 
government,  1449;  married  Mary  of  fJueldre* 
the  same  year;  murdered  William,  eighth  Farl 
of  Douglas,  with  his  own  hand,  1452 ;  defeated 
a  powerful  insurrection  headed  by  the  ninth 
earl;  made  a  treaty  with  Henry  VI  of  Eng>_ 
land,  1459,  by  which  he  acquired  the  counts 
of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  in  consider 
Hon  of  fiupjjorting  the  House  of  l^noa*ter  in 
the  War  of  the  Ra«*a,  and  was  killed  by  ihm 
bursting  of  a  gun  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh. 
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James  III,  1451-88;  son  of  James  II  and 
Queen  Mary  of  Queldres ;  was  crowned  at  Kelao 
monastery  on  his  father's  death,  1400.  Durins 
his  minority  the  government  was  adminiatered 
by  Bishop  Kennedy  and  Lord  Bovd.  Jamea 
married  the  Princess  Margaret  of  Denmark, 
1469,  thereby  acquiring  the  Orkney  and  Shet* 
land  Islands;  experienced  sereral  insurrec- 
tions; imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  witchcraft 
his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  soon  died; 
maintained  a  war  with  another  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Albany,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown» 
and  was  supported  fay  Edward  IV;  waa  be- 
sieged in  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  reconciled  to 
his  brother,  1482;  had  to  wage  another  war 
against  the  nobles,  who  had  placed  at  their 
head  his  son,  Prince  James,  1487,  and  waa 
either  killed  in  battle  or  murdered  thereafter 
at  Sauchie,  near  Bannockbum. 

James  IV,  1473-1513;  son  of  James  III  and 
Marf^ret  of  Denmark;  joined  the  rebellioua 
nobles  against  his  father,  1487;  waa  crowned 
at  Scono,  1488;  suppressed  an  insurrection 
headed  by  I»r<ls  Forbes  and  Lvle  and  the  Earl 
of  I^nnox,  1480;  favored  the  impostor,  Parkin 
Warbei'k,  whom  he  reci*ivod  at  his  court  as 
King  of  England,  1405,  on  whose  behalf  he 
made  war  on  England,  1400-07,  but  finally 
concluded  a  truce  for  seven  years,  and  in  15413 
marricHi  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  English 
king,  Henry  VII;  in  1513,  took  offense  at  a 
Hup{N)He<l  inHult  from  his  brother-in-law,  Henry 
VIII,  invaded  England,  and  was  defeated  and 
shiin  at  Flodden  Field. 

James  V,  1512-42;  son  of  James  IV  and 
Margaret  of  England ;  succeeded  to  the  throne 
under  his  mother's  regency,  1513;  assumed  the 
guvernincnt,  1528;  married  Madeleine  of  France, 
1537,  and,  on  bcr  death,  hlATV  of  Lorraine, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  1638;  met  with 
Kipiul  defeat  from  the  English  at  Solway  Moas, 
NovcnilNT  2.'>,  1542;  dicni  at  Falkland  Palace; 
wuM  Huo<vo<le(l  by  his  infant  daughter,  Mary, 
Qii«M»n  of  Si»ots. 

.Tamf.8  Vi.    See  James  I,  England. 

Jamks  VII.    8ee  James  11,  England. 

James,  Henry,  1811-82;  American  theolo- 
giiin;  b.  Albany.  N.  V.;  went  to  Europe,  where 
he  uoiuinHl  Samlemanian  and  afterwards 
SwcileniHir^ian  views;  re>*id<Hi  for  many  years 
in  New  York  City,  at  Newjwrt.  R.  I.,  and  at 
Caiiiltrid^e,  Masn*. ;  publiithed  **  What  is  the 
State?"  **  Moralism  and  ChriHtianity,"  "The 
Clmreh  of  Christ."  **  The  Secret  of  Sweden- 
lK>r^/'  and  other  works. 

James,  Henry,  1843-  ;  American  author; 
l».  Nrw  York;  wm  of  the  prece<ling;  resided 
inoHtIv  in  Kun»|K'  after  iSttl);  works  of  fiction 
iiuhi.ie  "Wateh  and  Ward."  "  Tlie  American," 
••  DaJHV  Miller,"  "The  Europi^anH."  "The  Por- 
trait of  a  Ladv."  "The  lUwtonians,"  "The 
Tra-ie  Mune."  "The  S|»oilH  of  Toynton,"  "The 
'Vwn  MajrirM,"  "The  Awkward  *  Age,"  "The 
Sarred  KfMint."  **  The  WingH  of  ihe  Dove," 
"The  tJolih'n  liowl":  eritieul  and  miscellane- 
oiiH  workrt  inelmie  "  Trannatlantic  Sketches," 
1H75;  "  Freiirh  INn-tH  and  Novelists,"  "Por- 
traits of  Plan-H."  "Hawthorne."  "A  Little 
Tour  in  Franei',"  "  English  lIoun«,"  "The  Lea- 
hon  of  Balzac,"  "  The  American  Scene." 


Jameib  8lr  Htniy,  l8aS-77}  BngUih  ensi- 
neer  and  military  officer;  b.  Roee-in-Vale, 
Cornwall;  entered  the  army  aa  lientenant  of 
engineera;  beoame  colonel,  1857,  and  lieutenant 
general,  1874;  after  directing  the  geological 
sunrcj  of  Ireland,  and  the  admiralty  engineer- 
Iqg  worka  at  Portamouth,  waa  appointed,  1882, 
auperintendent  of  the  ordnance  aurvcy  of  Uie 
United  Kingdom,  and,  1857,  chief  of  the  timo- 
graphical  Mid  atatiatieal  departmenta  of  the 
War  Offioe;  knighted,  I860;  applied  the  new 

firoce88ca  of  photolithography  to  the  rcprodue* 
on  of  improved  ordnanee  aunr^ya,  IMO,  ami 
invented  a  modification  of  thia  proccM,  known 
aa  photosincQgraphy. 

Jamaib  Sobtrt,  1709-76;  Bngllth  phyalelaa} 
b.  Kinverston,  Btaffordahire;  praetioea  at  8hef- 
field,  Lichfield,  Birmingham,  and  London;  pub* 
lished,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johneon,  a 
*' Medical  DieUonaiy**  (tbrte  volnmca,  folku 
London,  1743-46),  and  invented  the  oelebrated 
fever  powder  known  bw  hia  name,  now  oalled 
antimonial  powder,  which  waa  one  of  tbe  ear- 
liest and  most  succeaaful  prototypca  of  tbe  «>> 
called  patent  medidnea. 

Jamaib  noma%  Engliab  navigator,  wbo  la 
1631  waa  sent  by  mercnanta  of  Bnttol  to  aearch 
for  a  NW.  passage;  explored  Hudson  Baj, 
and  from  him  the  S.  portion  ia  aUll  oalled 
Jamca  Bav;  reached  laUtude  65*  SO'  N.,  and 
then,  hia  further  progreas  being  stopped  bgr  lee, 
returned  to  England ;  publish^  **  The  Stra^ga 
and  Dangerous  Voyage  of  Cant.  Tbomaa  Jamea 
for  the  Discovery  of  a  Nortnweat  Peiiagt  to 
the  South  Sea." 

Jamei,  Fraadi  Xdwaxd  Stnait  (Priaoa  of 
Walee),  called  alao  the  CnwrAUwm  MB  St. 
Qboiob  and  tbe  OLn  Pncnnna,  1688-1766  {  bb 
London;  aon  of  King  Jamea  II  and  Mary  of 
Modena;  waa  tbe  natural  heir  to  the  tbranot 
lived  in  France  after  hia  lather  waa  driven 
from  power ;  took  part  in  the  French  campafgna 
of  1708-00  against  the  Engliab  In  Flaadafi, 
and,  in  spite  of  tbe  efforta  of  bia  aiater 
and  numerous  atateamen,  failed  of  at 
to  tbe  throne  becauee  of  bia  refuaal  to  ] 
Roman  Oatbolicism.  He  aeeepted  an  invitotion 
to  bead  tbe  Jacobito  rialnr  in  Scotland,  1716; 
made  a  public  entry  into  Dnndee,  and  oecaplad 
tbe  royal  pabMe  at  Scone,  but  waa  loreea  to 
retreat  to  France.  He  married,  1710,  Prtoeaaa 
Sobieaki  of  Pdland,  by  whom  be  bad  a  aon, 
Charlea  Edward,  tbe  Young  Pretender  of  1746, 
and  passed  bia  doaing  yeara  in  pkma  retlra- 
ment  at  Rome. 
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Jamea  Bay,  part  of  Hndaon  Bay; 
from  Capt.  Tbomaa  Jamea,  wbo  wintered  hn% 
1031-32,  while  attempting  to  find  a  MW. 
passage.    It  aboonda  in  aboala  and  iaiaada. 

Ja'maooo,  Abbo  (Muvkt),  1797-1860;  Brii. 
ish  author;  b.  Dublin,  Ireland;  daughter  of 
Brownell  Murphy,  artist;  waa  married,  18t8^ 
to  Robert  Jameeon,  barriater.  Her  writinfli  on 
Christian  art  and  arebsolQgy  an  of  •  Ufb 
order;  principal  worka  are  Sm  diflTercnt  boon 
unde  the  general  title,  **  Saered  and  T  iMandaiy 
AH/*  1^:  "  Legends  of  tbe  Saints,'*  *^  if  fc 
of  tbe  Monaatie  Ordera,''  **  Lmnda  of  tbe  Ma- 
donna," and  tbe  **  Blatofj  of^ir  Lord,"  whkb^ 


JAMESON 

left  unfinished,  was  eompleted  by  Lady  East- 
lake. 

JamesoDf  Leander  Starr^  1B53-  ;  Brit- 
ish administrator;  b.  Edinburgh,  Scotland; 
administrator  of  Rhodesia,  British  S.  Africa, 
18[tJ-05;  leader  of  raid  into  the  Transvaal, 
December  29,  1895;  defeated  and  captured  in 
battle  of  Krugersdorf,  January  1,  1S9G;  tried 
in  London,  and  sentenced  to  ten  months'  im- 
prisonment, but  was  soon  released;  returned 
to  S,  Africa;  elected  io  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Cape  Colony,  l&OO;  became  director  of  De 
Beera  Consolidated  Company,  IIMUD,  and  of  the 
British  8.  Africa  Company,  1902;  Premier  of 
Cape  C<)lony  after  1904. 

Jameson^  Robert,  1772-1854;  Scottiah  nat- 
uralist  and  geologist;  b.  Leith ;  waa  edui'ated 
for  the  medical  professton,  but,  devoting  him- 
self entirely  to  natural  history,  explored  the 
Scottish  islands  as  a  raineratogist,  and  pub- 
lished his  discoveries,  1798  and  1800;  Ijccanie 
ProL  of  Natural  History  in  Edinburgh  Univ., 
IK04;  wrote  a  *'  System  of  Mineralogy"  which 
passed  through  many  editions;  a  '*  Manunl  of 
Mineralogy'*;  edited  the  geological  department 
of  the  **  Encyclopedia  Britimniea  "  (fourth  edi- 
tion) ;  founde<l,  1H19,  and  eundueted  through 
life,  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal. 

James  Riv'er,  river  of  Virginia;  formed  in 
Alleghany  Co.  by  the  union  of  the  Jaeknon  nod 
the  Cowpasture  rivers ;  pasaes  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  pursues  a  devious  course  as  far  as 
Seottsville,  whence  its  direetion  is  alnrnt  ESE. ; 
at  Richmond  falls  100  ft*  in  0  m.,  atTording 
go«Mi  water  power.  Tlie  tide  comes  up  to  the 
Rocket ts  just  below  Richmond,  which  is  the 
bead  of  navigation  for  steamboata  and  schoon- 
ers of  130  tons.  Shipping  of  the  first  cla^s 
comes  up  to  City  Point,  40  m.  below,  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Appomattox.  Below  City  Point 
the  ri%^er  la  a  broad ^  deep,  and  never  failing 
tidal  estuary,  tiO  m.  long.  The  river,  with  the 
Elizabeth  and  tlie  Nansemond,  flows  into  Chesa- 
peake Bay  through  Hampton  Roada ;  entire 
length  from  Covington,  Va,,  to  Old  Point  Com- 
fort, about  450  m. 

James 'town,  city  in  Chautaut|Tia  Co.,  N.  Y.; 
on  the  navigable  outlet  of  Chautauqua  Lake, 
09  m.  S.  by  W.  of  Buffalo;  is  in  an  agricul- 
tural region;  obtains  power  for  manufacturing 
from  tbc  lake  outlet  and  natural  gas  for  fuel 
and  illumination  from  wells  26  m«  distant,  and 
has  long  been  a  popular  summer  resort.  The 
manufactories  produce  furniture,  woolen  and 
woraied  goods,  plush  goods,  boilers  and  en- 
gines, boots  and  shoes,  and  metallic  goods.  Pop. 
(1905)   26,160. 

Jamestown,  magisterial  district  in  James 
City  Co.,  Va. ;  was  the  tirst  pi>rmanent  English 
settlement  within  the  limits  of  the  U,  S.,  and 
when  settled  <  1(J07 )  was  ou  a  peninsula  32  m. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  James;  but  the  action 
of  the  current  has  changed  the  peninsula  to  an 
island,  and  carried  awtn-  part  ol  the  site  of  the 
original  settlement.  Only  the  ruins  of  the 
church,  the  fort,  and  two  or  three  houses  mark 
the  spot.  Jamestown  became  the  capital  of  an 
extensive  colony,  and,  June  29,  1619,  a  House 
of  llurg*'s^es,  the  lirst  legislative  UH-^jeuihly  ever 
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convened  in  British  America,  met  here.  After 
the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Wil 
iamsburg,  Jamestown  began  to  decline;  it 
burned  by  Nathaniel  Bacon  during  the  rebetlia 
of  167G,  and  never  rebuilt.  It  was  the  scene  of 
an  engagement  between  the  forces  of  Wayne 
and  Ijord  Cornwall  is,  1781.  An  interna  tiooal 
exposition  to  commemorate  the  founding  of 
Jamestown  was  held  on  the  shores  of  Hampton 
Roads,  1907. 

Jami     (ja'me),    Nuniddln    Abdur    RahmiJ^ 

1414-92;  Persian  ptH't;  lust  of  the  great  mystic 
8ulis;  b.  Jam,  near  Herat,  whenee  he  't^wik 
his  poetic  pseudonym;  studied  8iifi  mysticism 
under  the  great  master,  Shaikh  Moharamed 
iSaaduddin  Kashgari,  of  Herat,  and  later  in 
life  succi^eded  him;  acquired  widespread  fame 
for  his  doctrines  and  poetical  philosojdiy;  was 
the  author  of  forty-four — some  say  ninety-nine 
— dilTereut  works  in  prose  and  vers**.  Seven 
of  his  mystical  poems  l)oar  the  collective  title, 
**  Haft  Auning/'  or  *'  Seven  Thronen/*  «nd  in* 
elude  "  Yusuf  u  Zuleikha/'  on  the  passion  of 
Potiphur'a  wife  for  Joseph;  *' Baharisitan,"  or 
*'  Garden  of  Spring,"  and  '*  Salanmn  u  Absal/* 
a  fable  ^vith  a  moral. 

Ja'mieson,    John,    1759-1838;    Scottish    au- 

tbor ;  b.  tilasgriw:  Ix^came  a  minister  of  tb«j 
Seei'ssioii  ill u roll  in  Forfar,  17!*1  ;  was  cjiRfNl 
to  Edinburgh,  1707 ;  besides  many  tb»**»logtrul 
treatisi^s  and  si-veral  poi-nis,  published  *'  Et- 
ymological Dictionary  of  the  Seottish  L;in- 
guage." 

Jamna  (jilm'niU,  or  Jum'na,  river  of  Hin- 
dustan, ami  the  principsil  aflluent  of  the 
Oang^^sj  rises  in  latitude  ^U**  N.  and  longitudo 
7S^  32'  E.,  at  an  elevation  of  10,84(»  fl..  riowa 
first  S.  and  then  SE.,  and  after  a  counic  of 
680  m.  joins  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad.  Delhi 
and  Agra  are  situated  on  ita  liauka* 

Janauschek  (yil'now-sh^k),  Franctska  Ro- 
miana  Magdalena,  183U-H)04$  Bohemian  act- 
ress ;  b.  Prague ;  playe<l*  tragic  rAles  at  Cologne, 
Frankfort^  1848-00,"  Dresden,  and  other  citica 
of  Germany  J  came  to  the  VL  S.,  lHtt7,  and  ac- 
quired great  popularity,  though  performing  in 
German  onlyj  returned  to  Germany,  1871,  and 
devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  English;  re- 
turned to  tlie  U,  S*,  which  she  considered  hcr_ 
adopted  country,  1873,  and  successfully  rcpr 
rented  in  English  the  most  dilTicult  iShaka 
spearean  rAles;  essayed  such  parts  as  Bianc 
Qurcn  Eh::abeth,  Lad^  Maobrth,  and  Mr$i  Mr 
rilit'8,  and  in  the  dual  rAles  of  Bort€t%t<r,  tfe 
French  maid,  and  Lady  Dcdlockf  in  a  dru 
atixation  of  ''  Bleak  House,**  was  partiisularly*' 
admired. 

Janin    (zhn-nAA'),   Jules    Gabriel,    1f«04-74|j 

French  critic;  b.  St.  Etienne,  tjoir^;  waa 
ni'cte<l  with  the  Liberal  opposition  journal 
Fiijnrox  later  with  the  government  paper  td 
Qtiolidienne;  lastly,  1836-74,  with  the  Jo 
no  I  c/c4  D^baift,  to  which  he  contributed  bril- 
liant and  witty,  but  superllcial,  litem ry*  and 
dramatic  criticism;  was  elected  to  th»?  mend- 
emy,  1870;  author  of  •*  History  of  DramatiQ 
Literature,"  **  B^ranger  and  his  Tim»*s,**  tlie 
novels  "  A  Heart  for  Two  Loves,**  *"  Confeasiim,** 
and  other  works. 
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jAninA  (ya'nO-na),  or  Joannina  (yA-ftiiK-iii), 
town  of  European  Turkey;  capital  of  the  eya- 
let  of  Janina,  the  ancient  province  of  Epima; 
has  important  manufactures  of  morocco  leath- 
er, silk  goods,  and  gold  lace.  It  has  greatly 
declined,  however,  since  the  days  when  It  was 
the  residence  of  AH  Pasha,  whb  fell  before  the 
p«>wer  of  the  sultan  in  1822.  Its  strong  easUe 
and  magnificent  harem,  built  on  promontories 
jutting  out  into  the  lake,  are  now  in  ruins. 
()n  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Janina 
lay  the  ancient  Dodona  with  its  famous  temple. 

Janissaries  (j&nl-sft-riz),  or  JaB'isariaiy  corps 
of  Ottoman  foot  soldiers,  first  organised  1329, 
and  originally  recruited  solely  from  children 
of  Christian  parents,  captured  when  young 
and  brought  up  as  Mussulmans.  During  more 
than  two  centuries  the  Ottoman  victories  were 
mainly  due  to  their  ferocity.  They  put  to 
doatli  more  timn  one  sultan,  they  deposed  sev- 
eral, and  they  became  cowardly  and  treacher- 
ouH  in  battle.  In  1826  Mahmoud  II,  obtaining 
a  fetwah  from  the  Sheik-uMslam,  which  de- 
clared them  outlawH,  arouHcd  against  them  the 
fanatical  real  of  other  portions  of  his  troops; 
1«,(MK)  were  nlain  in  Constantinople,  7,000  were 
hurne<i  in  their  barracks,  and  26,000  were  ex- 
\Uh\.  They  were  replaced  by  an  army  organ- 
i/.(Ni  on  Kiiro|K*an  models. 

Janko  (y«')n'k<v),  Paul  Ton«  1866-  ;  Hun- 
garian pianiHt;  b.  Totia;  was  a  pupil  first  at 
the  Vienna  c<>iiiu*rvatory,  and  subsequently  in 
BiTlin.  Ilavin)(  a  very  small  hand,  prevent- 
ing liini  from  playing  efTi^ctivcly  octaves  and 
chonlH,  he  waa  UnI  to  invent  a  new  keyboard, 
Hince  known  widely  as  the  "Janko  keyboard," 
whicli  enables  Hniall  handa  to  play  even  more 
efft'ctively  than  large  hands  on  the  old  key- 
Ixianl.  lli«  original  com|)o8itions  were  few,  but 
he  made  nunierous  arrangements  for  his  key- 
board. 

Jan  Mayen's  (yiln  ml'^nz)  Land*  volcanic 
i«hind  in  the  Arctic  Ocean;  between  Iceland 
and  Spit/lMTgen;  area,  150  sq.  m.;  highest 
mountains,  lieerenlM'rg,  0,(U0  ft.,  and  £sk, 
1.5(M)  ft.,  both  volcanic  and  occasionally  active, 
with  nlopes  and  valleys  largely  covered  with 
ice  tiehU  and  glaciers.  The  island  was  discov- 
chmI.  Hill,  by  a  Dutch  navigator,  after  whom 
it  was  named. 

Jannes  (jAn'ni^*),  and  Jambres  (jftmlir^s), 
two  magicians  in  I*haraoh*8  court,  who,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Taul,  "withstood  Moses,"  or  at- 
tnnpted  to  imitate  the  miracles  of  Moses;  be- 
lit'ved  to  have  bt»en  the  sons  of  Balaam. 

Jansen  (yHn'i^^n),  or  Janse'nius,  ComsliiiSy 
l"iS:>  lrt38;  Dutch  theologian;  founder  of  the 
Hvci  of  .lansoiiists;  b.  .\cquoi ;  became  head  of 
a  cnlhgo  at  liayonne;  princiftal  of  a  college  at 
LnuN ain,  HU7/and  Prof,  of  Scriptural  Inter- 
pntation  there,  1(530,  and  lrt21,  the  chief  ex- 
|M.nrnt  of  a  Hysteni  of  d«K*trine  which,  after 
iiis  (h'uth,  rcn'ivcMi  the  name  of  Jansenism; 
hut  (luring  his  life  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
{»oh>niics  and  contests  with  the  Je»uits:  pub- 
li!^lu'«l.  1035,  "Mars  (JallicuH**  in  defense  of 
tin'  rights  of  Spain  against  France  in  the  then 
itii|M>u<ling  war:  was  rewardrd  with  the  Bish- 
opric uf  VprcH,  VV.  Flanders,  at  which  place  he 


died  of  the  plague;  best  known  work,  an  expo- 
sition of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  on 
graee»  free  will,  and  predestination. 

Jan'ioniimy  heresy  which  eonsisiad  in  dony- 
ing  the  freedom  of  the  wiU  and  the  possibility 
on  the  part  of  man  of  reaisting  graoe.  The 
leaders  in  this  heresy  had  also  from  the  be- 
ginning for  their  objeet  to  restore  aneient  doe* 
nines  and  discipline  from  which  thev  consid- 
ered that  the  Church  of  their  day  had  elapsed. 
They  were  to  do  this  reforming  not  by  sepa- 
rating from  the  Church,  but  bv  remaining  with- 
in her.  They  appealed  more  to  tradition*  espe- 
cially St  Augustine,  than  to  Scripture.  Thej 
called  themselves  Catholics  and  rejected  the 
name  Jansenist,  protesting  that  Jansenism  waa 
a  bugbear  invented  by  thdr  foea  to  trouble  oon- 
sciences  and  calumniate  piooa  Catholica. 

The  famoua  book  of  Jansen,  called  the  **  An- 
gustinus,^  was  condemned  by  the  Roman  Inqoi- 
sition,  1041,  and  in  the  following  year  by 
Urban  VIII,  as  renewing  the  errors  of  Bains, 
Some  Flemish  bishops  and  the  Univ.  of  Lon- 
vain  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the  ball  of 
Urban  VIII,  and  resisted  iU  publloaUon.  The 
Sorbonne  of  Paris  and  the  King  of  Franee  stood 
out  for  its  authenticity  and  took  sides  with  the 
papal  authority.  The  Disciples  of  St  Angus- 
tine,  as  the  friends  of  Jansen  styled  themaelvea, 
were  numerous  and  strong;  th^  had  brilliant 
leaders,  chief  among  them  Antoine  Amanld; 
Port  Royal  was  one  of  their  strongholds.  An- 
other bull  against  Jansenism  was  issued  oy 
Innocent  X,  1653,  and  proscriptions  were 
made  by  other  popes;  nevertheless,  Janaenlatie 
works,  noUbly  the  *«  Moral  ReHeetloaa'*  of 
Quesnel,  had  a  large  eireulation  in  Fraaee  in 
spite  of  papal  proscriptions  against  the  book. 

Information  having  been  given  to  Room  that 
the  heresy  was  still  strong  and  spreading  rap- 
idly, the  bull  ^'Unigenltus**  was  issoed,  1711, 
condemning  101  propositions  from  the  works 
of  Quesnel.  A  few  years  later  some  Frensh 
bishops  gave  notice  that  they  appealed  agaJnat 
the  **  Unigenitus  "  to  a  future  oouneil.  Theaa 
Appellants,  as  they  were  called,  were  snpported 
by  some  minor  universities,  some  members  of 
the  hierarchy,  and  the  regent  of  the  kimlon 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.  When  IxNila 
came  to  the  throne  he  took  sides  against  the 
Jansenistic  sect  and  enforeed  the  papal  deoi- 
sions.  This  action  of  the  young  king  ended  the 
existence  of  Jansenism  as  a  sect  in  Franea, 
though  scattered  adherents  to  its  doctrines  niny 
have  been  found  even  in  the  banning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  Holland  it  remains  aa 
a  schismatic  church.  The  Archbiahop  of 
Utrecht  is  the  head  of  it  and  rules  over  soom 
twenty-five  congregations.  Since  1870  ha  haa 
received  as  recruiU  the  Old  Catholica  of  Ger- 
many and  Charles  Loyson  (i'tre  Hyadntha)  of 
France. 


Janaaaa  (yins'sta),  Jahana*,  18»4I1; 
German  historian;  b.  Xanten,  Prussia;  beeama 
Prof,  of  History  in  the  gymnasium  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main,  1854.  and  by  hia  <*  Historr  of 
the  German  People  from  the  aooe  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War^  atUined  inaUnt  and  great  popolnritj 
Catholtoa.    Hia  hiatofy 
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was  accepied  on  both  sides  as  the  UJiramoniane 
answer  U)  the  Prr^teataiit  aitacke  on  the  Roman 
Churcli  of  the  sixttientb  centurj'. 

Janssena,  Abraham,  abt.  1600-1031;  Fletn- 
iah  painter;  b.  Antwerp;  two  principal  works, 
the  *"  Vir|,nn  and  Child"  and  the  **  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,"  are  in  the  Carmelite  Church 
at  Antwerp.  The  **  Resurreclinn  of  Lazarus," 
in  the  Elector  Palatine's  Gallery,  is  also  re- 
markable. 

Janssens,  Francis,  1847-97;  American  prel- 
ate; b.  Tiihiirg»  Holland;  ordained  in  tlie  Ro- 
man Catholic  Clmrchj  1867;  went  to  Richmond, 
V'a.t  1868,  where  he  was  first  assistaiit  ami  rec- 
tor in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  secretary  and 
chancellor  of  the  diocese,  and  vicar  general ; 
appointed  Bishop  of  Natchez,  1881,  and  Arch- 
biahop  of  New  Orleans,  1888, 

Janua'rius,  Saint,  272-305;  Christian  mar- 
tyr;  b.  Niiples  or  Beneventoj  was  made  Bishop 
of  Benevento  «bt.  303,  and  during  the  perse- 
eutioii  by  Diocletian  was  beheaded  as  a  martyr 
at  Poxir.iioli.  Two  phials  filled  with  bis  blood 
were  preaer%^ed,  and  the  body  was  ultimately 
taken  to  Naples^  where  these  relics  are  still 
ahown  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Chiara.  St. 
Januariua  is  the  patron  saint  of  Naples,  On 
his  anniveraary,  September  I9th,  the  relics  are 
brought  out  J  when  the  bhxHl  in  the  phials  sud- 
denly becomes  liquid  and  bubbles  up.  This  m 
Cflteemod  a  miracle  by  the  populace,  and 
claimed  aa  nucti  by  the  clergry,  though  it  has 
never  been  formally  sanctioned  by  the  Church, 

Jan'uary,  first  month  of  the  year  in  the 
Gregorian  calendar;  iteeording  to  Roman  tradi- 
tion* lirst  added  to  the  calendar  by  Numa,  to- 
gether with  February,  It  had  originally  twen- 
ty nine  days,  to  which  two  more  were  added  by 
Julius  CVsjtr  when  he  reformed  the  computa- 
tion of  time.  It  corresponded  in  the  Greek 
calendar  to  the  latter  half  of  Poseideon  and 
the  first  half  of  Gamelion;  was  known  by  the 
Scandinavians  as  the  month  of  Tbor,  and  in 
the  French  Revolutionary  calendar  it  formed 
part  of  Nivose  and  Pluviose,  In  England, 
January  was  made  the  first  month  of  the  year 
by  act  of  Parliament,  1751. 

Ja'xtiiB,  one  of  the  most  ancient  gods  of  the 
Italic  peoples;  was  regarded  aa  the  god  of  the 
doorway  (tanua),  and  hence  as  a  patron  of 
all  entrances,  beginnings,  etc.;  is  nio«t  com- 
mtmly  representtnl,  on  coins  and  elsewhere,  with 
two  liearded  faces,  making  but  n  single  head, 
lo4)king  in  opposite  directions.  In  other  rep- 
resentations he  appears  as  a  porter  or  gate- 
keeper, with  staff  and  key.  As  a  god  of  war 
be  occupied  a  temple  on  the  N,  side  of  the  For- 
ura»  near  the  Curia,  the  double  doors  of  which 
were  kept  open  in  time  of  war  and  closed  again 
in  time  of  peace. 

Jftpan',  empire  in  Asia;  consiats  of  five  prin- 
cipal is^lands  and  a  great  number  of  smaller 
ones,  between  the  parallels  of  24°  and  51"  N. 
lat,  and  included  within  t33i  E.  Ion.  ( 123°  to 
IfiOJ**);  territory  of  Japan  proper,  excluding 
the  Kuril  Islands  in  the  N.  and  Riu  Kiu  and 
Httmn  IslandH  in  the  S.,  all  of  recent  acquisi- 
tion, Hud  even  the  Island  of  Yezo  (officially 
Hokkaido),  stretches  between  30*  and  411*'  ^■ 


lat,  and  128**  and  142°  E,  Ion.,  and  consists  of 
three    large  islands — Hondo   or   lionabiu    Uh*^ 

main  island),  separated  from  the  continent  bj 
the  Sea  of  Japan;  Shikoku  and  Kiushu;  will 
Tsushima  and  other  adjacent  islands.  Japan  is 
separated  from  Korea  by  the  Korea  8trait, 
divided  by  the  Tsushima  Islands  into  Brougb- 
ton  Channel  and  Krusentern  Strait;  and  from 
Russia  by  the  Soya  or  La  P^rouse  Strait  at 
the  N.  of  Ye7x>;  is  bounded  on  the  E.  and  8E.  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  area  (including  Pcscadorea, 
but  excluding  Formosa  and  Sakhalin)  1411,' 
513  aq.  m.;  pop,  (UH>7)  40,310,000;  eapi 
Tokyo  (formerly  Yedo),  The  native  pronu 
ciation  of  the  Chinese  name  Jih-pcn  in  Sih 
or  Mppofit  to  which  Dai  (griiat)  ia  usually 
prefixed  by  the  Japanese  when  they  speak  of 
their  country.  The  native  name  until  700  A*n. 
was  Yumato^  from  the  province  close  to  Kyoto 
where  the  early  emperors  ruledj  hence  the  term 
Yamafo-Damashii^  spirit  of  old  Japans  which 
to-day  is  used  to  signify  the  ideal  of  the  Japa- 
nese national  spirit.  O  mikunif  or  Great  Au- 
gust C^>untry,  and  Katni-no-kuni^  the  land  of 
the  gods,  are  names  also  popular  in  the  native 
literature. 

Japan  baa  few  plains  of  any  extt*nt,  and  con- 
sists of  numerous  ranges  of  high  bills,  extend 
ing  as  a  rule  from  SW.  to  NE.  A  long  chain  nf 
high  mountains  stretches  down  the  center  of 
tlie  main  island,  culminating  in  the  magnifi- 
cent peak  of  Fujiyama,  12,366  ft.  The  most 
considerable  range  is  to  be  found  to  the  NW* 
of  Fujiyama  in  the  provinces  of  Hi  da  and 
Etchu ;  extends  almost  due  N,  and  S.  for  65 
m.,  is  frequently  called  the  Japanese  Alps,  and 
has  as  its  highest  peak  Vari-ga-take,  10.000  ft- 
In  the  Shinsu  range  is  the  active  volcano 
ma-Yama^  8,282  ft.  The  three  great  rivera 
the  Shinanogawa,  entering  the  Sea  of  Japan' 
at  Niigatai  the  Tonegawa,  entering  the  Bay 
of  Tokyo,  and  the  Kisogawa,  which  enters  the 
Bay  of  Owari ;  all  largely  used  for  inland  navi- 
gation. The  NW.  and  E.  coasts  have  scarcely  a 
gix>d  barl>or  available  for  commercial  purposes, 
exceptions  being  the  Bay  of  Sendai,  on  the  E- 
coast,  and  that  of  Awomori,  at  the  extreme  S. 

The  Inland  Sea,  lying  between  the  SVY.  coast 
of  the  main  island  and  the  N.  coasts  of  Kiushu 
and  Shikoku,  is  completely  landlocketl,  and 
favors  internal  navigation,  although  1 1  i 

is  so  shallow  as  to  make  navigation  *]  ^ 

ocean  steamers.  Shikoku  has  one  inijMuiaut 
harbor,  Kochi,  although  this  has  a  sandbar; 
Kiushu  possesses  the  fine  bays,  among  othrrs, 
of  Omura,  Nagasaki,  Shimabara,  and  Kago- 
fthima,  affording  excellent  anchorages.  Y'eio 
has  two  exc^'llent  harl)ors,  Hakodate  and  Moro* 
ran.  The  chief  lakes  arc  Chni  or  Biwa-ko.  close 
to  Kyot*i,  37  m.  in  length;  the  mountain  lak«* 
Inawnshiro  and  Chusenji,  near  Nikko,  much 
visited  for  its  beauty,  and  Hakone,  between 
Tokyo  and  Kyoto,  a  summer  resort  for  for- 
eigners. The  numerous  islands  include  M88  tn 
the  Bay  of  Sendai,  known  as  Matsushima, 
and  famed  for  the  Inmuty  of  their  scenery. 

Coal  is  largely  worked  on  the  N.  eoasi  of 
Kiushu  (Nagasaki,  Karatsu)  and  in  Yexo 
(Poronai),  There  are  extensive  copper  min««, 
seieral  stiver  and  gold  mines,  and  there  is  a 
considerable  proiluctlon  9%  antimony,  chielly  in 
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Shikoku,  whence  oome  the  famout  antimonite 
crystals.  Other  mineral  products  include  sul- 
phur, petroleum,  iron,  lead,  pyrites,  manganese, 
salt,  graphite,  granite,  obsidian,  freestone,  mal- 
achite, affates,  camelians,  and  jasper  of  great 
size  and  beauty,  which  are  obtained  in  amiost 
every  province;  pearls  are  fished  along  the 
coast.  The  flora  of  Japan  corresponds  more 
closely  to  that  of  the  American  than  to  that 
of  the  Asiatic  continent.  Evergreen  plants  pre- 
dominate, the  characteristic  tree  being  the 
graceful  matou  or  pine.  The  bamboo  and  cam- 
phor laurel  flourish  in  the  valleys.  The  crypto- 
meria  lines  some  of  the  principal  roadways 
and  furnishes  a  soft  wood ;  there  are  other  con- 
ifers. More  durable  timber  comes  from  the 
Japanese  elm  and  other  trees.  Favorite  flow- 
ers are  the  azalea,  tree  peony,  wistaria,  lotus, 
and  chrysanthemum.  The  camellia  is  consid- 
ered unlucky.  Among  blo8M)ms  the  cherry 
holds  the  first  place,  and  whole  avenues  of 
flowering  trci^  give  the  country  a  smiling  ap- 
pi'arance  in  April.  The  plum  blossom  fiowers 
in  Februnry;  the  p4*ach  blossom,  flowering 
about  the  same  time,  is  least  esteemed  of  the 
three.  Hydrangeas  flourish  on  the  hillsides, 
and  abound  in  Ve7x). 

The  climate  is  somewhat  extreme.  The  W. 
coast  is  aflocted  by  the  proximity  to  Siberia, 
and  its  winters  aro  harsh.  On  the  whole,  the 
climate  is  salubrious,  though  damp  and,  in  the 
plains,  enervating.  N,  winds  prevail  in  win- 
Ut;  8.  in  summer.  The  yearly  rainfall  at 
Tokyo  is  6H.33  in.  The  late  autumn  is  usually 
dry,  and  the  atmosphere  is  then  beautifully 
clear.  Know  rarely  lies  more  than  6  in.  deep 
at  Tokyo,  the  climate  of  the  SE.  being  modi- 
fie<l  by'tlio  Kuro  Sivo  or  Black  Current.  The 
soil  is  not,  as  a  rule,  very  fertile.  There 
is  an  admiral)le  system  of  field  irrigation, 
and  all  tho  m^wap*  of  the  towns  and  cities 
is  used  fur  fertilizing.  Al>out  three  fifths  of 
the  arable  land  is  cultivated  by  peasant 
proprietors  and  the  remaining  portion  of 
it  by  tenants.  The  chief  crops  raised  are  rice, 
barley,  Immihs,  millet,  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat, 
potatoes  of  various  kinds,  radishes,  tea,  and 
tobacco,  ('(msiderable  sugar  is  produced,  and 
silk  culture  is  a  very  important  industry. 
Oxen  and  cows  were  used  in  central  Japan  for 
draft  purpoAes  only,  but  during;  the  present 
era  many  dairies  have  sprung  into  existence. 
Pork  has  iNH'oiiie  a  favorite  article  of  diet,  and 
pigs  are  com m only  rais«Hl.  but  not  privately. 
Shn^p  <Io  not  thrive  on  Japanese  grasses;  goats 
and  «lonkeyM  are  n«)t  often  wvn.  The  horse, 
uh4m1  to  H4mie  extent  in  agricultural  districts, 
is  Hmall  an<l  scraggy:  it  was  introduced  in  the 
third  century  of  our  era. 

The  heading  nianiifaetures  are  those  of  silk, 
c<»tton.  and  other  te\tile>».  Kyoto  and  the  dis- 
triet.H  immiMli.itely  to  the  N.  of  Tokyo  are  cen- 
tern  for  HJlk  tniunifaeture.  At  Wakaroatsu 
the  gjJverniiH'nt  Iiuh  a  large  foundry  for  turn- 
ing out  pig  irf>n.  Siemens*  ntt^el,  and  rails  and 
platert.  At  Naganaki  are  im|)ortant  building 
works.  Japan  is  fam«»<l  for  its  swords.  Its 
bronze  work.  eHp<*cially  its*  b«»lls,  lanterns,  and 
vnHeM.  an<l  its  laniiienMl  ware,  pom^lain.  and 
fHtttery.  InMannnaltle  Hubstanoes,  Japanese 
and  Kuropean  pa|KT.  leather,  oil,  matting,  fans. 


baskets,  cheap  brlc-a-brae,  and  Inelfcr  matclw 
are  also  largely  manufactured.  Foreign  oom- 
meroe  is  earned  on  through  the  open  porta  of 
Yokohama,  Kob<,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Niigata, 
Hakodate,  and  twenty-four  special  export 
ports;  ehief  exports,  raw  silk,  ailk  manufae* 
turea,  cotton  yam,  cotton  manufactures,  coid* 
copper,  tea,  matches,  earthenware,  camphor; 
value  imports  (1907),  excluding  Sakhalin* 
$232,680,000;  exports,  $201,000,000;  countriea 
from  which  the  largest  amounts  of  articles  are 
imported.  Great  Britain,  U.  8.,  British  India, 
China,  and  Germany;  principal  countries  in- 
portiQg  from  Japan,  U.  8.,  China,  France,  Hong 
Kong,  Korea,  and  Great  Britain.  The  lengtii 
of  railways  (1908)  was  4,899  m.,  of  wUck 
4,463  were  owned  by  the  state. 

The  government  is  an  hereditarr  mooaati^, 
the  succession  being  in  the  male  line.  By  tie 
constitution  promulgated  1889  the  emperor 
(the  term  «" mikado*^ is  obsolete)  exercises  the 
whole  of  the  executive  powers,  with  the  adTice 
and  assistance  of  ten  ministers  who  are  re- 
sponsible to  him  and  appointed  by  hiik  Tliere 
is  also  a  privr  council,  an  advisory  bod^  which 
is  consulted  by  the  emperor  on  all  important 
state  matters.  The  Imperial  Diet  eooaiata  of 
a  House  of  Peers  of  about  370  membera,  partW 
elective,  and  a  House  of  Reprceentativea  of  379 
members,  elected  for  four  years,  Inr  eeeret  bnl* 
lot,  by  male  citixens  over  twenty-flfc  jeam  of 
age,  paying  laifti  taxes  of  not  Icea  than  tea  m 
per  annum,  who  have  resided  in  their  dlatiieta 
for  one  year  at  least.  Exdusifc  of  F6nBoaa» 
Japan  is  now  divided  for  adminiatratifc  pur- 
poses into  forty-seven  prefccturea,  over  eadi 
of  which  is  a  gOTemor  appolated  by  the  central 
authority.  First  come  tae  three  eitv  prifee- 
tures  (/«)  of  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  and  Oaaka.  The 
county  prefeeturee  are  called  ken,  Tbere  ia 
also  (excluding  Formosa)  a  divisica  into  83 
provinces,  63  municipalities,  and  637  cooaties, 
1,150  towns,  and  11,646  villagea  (1907).  The 
cities  having  over  100,000  pop.  (1903)  were 
Tokyo,  Osaka,  Kyoto,  Yokonama,  Nagoja, 
Kob4,  Hiroshima,  and  Bendai. 

Service  in  the  army  (or  navy)  la  universal 
and  compulsory.  Liability  fommenees  at  the 
age  of  sevent^m  and  extends  to  the  age  of 
forty,  but  actual  service  begins  at  twenty. 
The  army  consists  of  the  active  or  first  line 
iOeneki),  the  rteerve  (YoM),  the  second  IIm 
{Kobi)f  corresponding  to  the  German  LomK- 
tcrhr,  and  the  territoml  or  home  defense  anqy 
(Kokumin),  corresponding  to  the  Oennan 
lAutdtturm.  The  peace  stiragth  is  about  tl0«- 
000;  the  field  army  amounts  to  froM  about 
600,000  to  800,000  men.  Abroad  there  ia  the 
separate  garrison  of  Formoaa,  and  alao  soom 
35,000  to  40,000  troope  In  Korea  and  Man- 
churia. The  strength  of  the  navy  in  ships  bttilt 
and  building  (1908)  was  339,  induding  17 
battlcehipe  of  the  first  cUaa,  19  armorsd  ervia- 
ers,  19  protected  cruisera,  and  180  torpedo 
vessels,  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  and  torpedo 
boata. 

The  Japansee  are  a  mixed  raee,  and  aeveral 
elements  are  noticeable  in  the  plmiofWN«j  of 
different  classes.  The  people  of  the  8.  a^ 
proach  more  to  the  Malay  type,  of  the  iwfer 
io  the  Korean  tjp^  wUle  N/of  Tokyo  tto 
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coimnon  folk  have  broad  fac^s  and  large  eyoa, 
and  are  alU»Kipther  loaa  Mongoloid.  Though 
each  rank  ia  d.?iiniti4y  defined,  a  Bubjwt  may 
rise  from  fine  into  the  other,  and  pronTotion  is 
opL»n  to  the  lowest.  After  the  Dobles,  who  in 
ItlOS  numbered  5.055,  come  the  samurai  or 
shisoku  clas»,  the  gentlemen  retainers  nf  feudal 
times,  numbering  about  2,1(17,300  individuals, 
brave,  spirited,  quick  to  resent  inauit,  and  pro- 
gressive. The  mass  of  the  people  {heimin]  are 
easy  going,  indifferent,  and  submissive. 

There  is  absolute  freedom  of  relig^ioua  belief 
and  practice.  The  chief  forms  of  religion  are 
iShintoisni,  tlu>  origiiuil  religion  of  the  coun- 
try; Buddhism,  which  gradually  supplanted  or 
absorbed  yhintnism,  and  in  the  ninth  century 
was  the  predominant  religion,  and  though  dis- 
etittihlishiHl,  1871,  is  still  professed  by  the  mid- 
dle and  lower  classes.  The  upper  classes  are 
mostly  pure  agriostics.  In  1003  there  were 
1,142  clmrcheH  and  preaching  Btationa  of  the 
Homan  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protestant  church- 
es. Shrines  dedicated  to  eminent  ancestors  of 
the  Imperial  House  are  independent  of  any 
sect;  some  are  supported  by  state  or  local  au- 
thiirities. 

Education  in  Japan  is  nominally  compulsory 
and  certainly  wide-npreaiL  There  is  a  local 
system  of  elementary,  middle,  and  normal 
sehcMdB,  crowned  by  the  imperial  universities 
in  Tokyo  and  Kyoto,  witli  their  feeders  or 
higher  middle  Bchools,  and  the  Higher  Normal 
Selioo!  at  Tokyo.  There  art?  also  agriculttiral, 
teehnieal,  anil  ciminiereial  colleges  in  the  capi- 
tal and  the  ] provinces,  a  music  conservatory 
connected  with  tlie  Higlier  Normal  School,  a 
lailieti*  institute  for  the  higher  learning,  and 
many  similiar  institutions. 

Two  armies  of  invaders  seem  to  have  entered 
the  islands  at  an  early  period,  and  traces  of 
their  conflicts  with  "hairy  barbarians"  (Ai- 
nos)  still  remain.  The  Japanese  use  the  date 
of  the  Emperor  Jimmu^s  acceaaion  {OGO  B,c.) 
as  the  starting  pi»int  of  their  history.  Bud- 
dbism  was  introduced  from  Korea  abt,  55'2. 
The  Empress  Jingo,  who  began  to  govern  Ja- 
pan as  regent  201  a.d.,  opened  uo  relations 
with  China,  and  exacted  tribute  from  the  three 
kings  of  Korea.  The  centTiries  following  6ilii) 
A.D*  were  a  period  of  assimilation  of  everything 
Chinese,  and  the  centraliy.ed  system  of  official- 
dom imported  from  China  made  the  emperor 
the  absolute  "  Son  of  Heaven."  Before  the 
thirteenth  century  a  military  caste  arose,  and 
a  struggle  occurred  between  the  families  of 
Taira  and  Minamoto,  Yoritomo  of  the  latter 
clan  obtaining  the  mastery,  and  being  appoint- 
ed, 1185,  Shhgun  or  generalissimo,  an  office 
that  was  not  abolished  till  1868.  The  Sho- 
guns  became  puppets,  their  vassals,  the  Hojo 
lords,  exercising  sway,  1205-1333.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  a  Mongol  invasion  under  Knblai 
Khan  was  siiccessfully  repulsed.  For  sixty 
yearSf  until  1392,  there  were  two  rival  dynas- 
ties of  emperors,  the  N„  supported  by  the 
Ashikoga  family,  finally  proving  successful. 
The  Ashikoga  rule  continued  until  1573,  and 
was  a  period  of  high  art  and  culture.  In  1542 
the  Portuguese  entered  Japan,  introclucing 
firearms  ami  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
wbiob,  in  spite  of  persecutiona  and  massacres 


of  native  Christians^  waa  not  rooM  out  until 
a  century  later. 

After  a  long  period  of  anarchy,  Hideyoahi, 
an  able  general,  restored  unity  and  order  to 
the  state,  while  lyeyasu,  his  successor,  con* 
quered  the  turbulent  territorial  nobles,  lye- 
yasn*s  family,  the  Tokugawaa,  became  hered- 
itary in  the  office,  and  were  de  facto  rulen*  of 
Japan.  Under  the  third  Tokugawa*  callwi 
lyemitsu.  a  policy  of  isolation  was  enforced, 
the  Dutch  alone»  at  Nagasaki,  being  granted 
certain  very  restricte<l  privileges  of  trading* 
and  the  Portuguese,  10.18,  being  ex|ielled.  In 
1854  Commodore  Perry  forced  a  treaty  w^ith 
the  U,  S.,  and  the  opening  of  the  porta  of 
Shimodn  and  Hakodate.  Treaties  with  other 
nations  followed,  all  of  which  exciti^  indigna- 
tion against  the  Tokugawa  r^ffimvt  which  was, 
in  fact,  the  domination  of  the  X.  over  the  S, 

The  long-dissatiafietl  men  of  Sat^uma,  Cbo- 
shu,  and  Tosa  now  offered  to  aid  the  emperor 
against  foreign  aggression  if  the  det4?8t<?d  slio- 
gunate  at  Yedo  were  abolished.  Aft»?r  a  short 
war  the  sliogtinate  was  overthrown.  A  secret 
visit  to  London  by  two  nu*mbers  of  the  CHioshu 
clan,  who  reported  that  Japan  must  have  fthifm, 
cannon,  railways,  and  other  civili»e<J  appttancvs 
to  be  great,  led  t*>  the  complete?  abancionment 
of  the  old  seclusion  and  the  transferenci*  of 
the  court  from  Kyoto  to  Yedo,  now  Tokyo^ 
an<l  the  native  suppression  of  the  feuditl  sys- 
tem, 187  L  The  Satsuma  rcbelliun,  1877, 
"  against  bis  imperial  majesty's  evil  advisiTs  ** 
ended  disastrously  for  its  leader,  but  help«Hj 
to  exhaust  the  national  treasury.  A  dispute 
with  China  terminated  in  the  annexation  of 
the  IxK^choo  Islands,  1879, 

In  1881  a  parliament  was  promised  to  the 
people.  In  1884  orders  of  nobility  were  cre- 
ated after  the  European  fashion*  rank  being 
conferred  not  only  on  the  old  territorial  nobil- 
ity, but  also  on  the  new  men  of  the  restoratioo 
of  1808.  Then  followed  the  initiatory  of  the 
imperinlisra  of  Germany  with  its  cheap  and 
ellieient  military  system,  ect:»nomical  civil  list, 
and  arrogant  court.  A  reaction  was  inevitable, 
the  mass  of  the  people  having  become  disgusted 
with  foreign  ways,  and  the  first  parliament, 
convoked  1891,  was  dismissed  for  its  anta^ 
nism  to  the  government,  while  the  sectmd 
suspended  for  contumacy,  A  treaty  wi 
Korea  was  effected,  1876,  and  Japan's  protest 
against  the  suzerainty  of  China  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  war  with  that  cotintry,  1894-05, 
by  which  Japan  obtained  Formosa,  enhanced 
the  prestige  of  her  army  and  navy,  and  became 
a  "  great  power." 

The  failure  of  Russia  to  withdraw  from  Man- 
churia despite  her  treaty  with  China  and  her 
aggressive  action  in  Korean  territory  threat- 
ened the  indepenilence  of  the  latter  country  and 
the  safety  of  Japan.  After  various  projwisals 
and  counter  proposals  by  the  two  countri»»s, 
Japan,  »n  January,  1904,  made  final  |iM^tKm  iV*, 
which  included  the  recognition  of  Ki  ^ 

littoral  as  being  outside  the  Uussian  f 

interest,  the  respecting  of  the  territofiMi  in- 
tegrity of  China  in  Manchuria,  and  thi*  rrctig- 
nition  of  the  treaty  rights  of  Japan  and  other 
pfiwers  within  the  limits  of  ^lanehuria.  Tim 
delay  of  Ruasia  in  replying  caused  JftfNUi  lo 
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take  agc^remiYe  aetion.  The  RuMian  fleet  out- 
side Port  Arthur  was  attacked  by  the  Japa- 
nese fleet,  February  8th;  war  was  formally  de- 
clared, February  11th;  the  Japanese  invaded 
Korea,  forced  the  passage  of  tne  Yalu  River, 
and  entered  Manchuria,  and  in  series  of  bloody 
battles  defeated  the  Russians,  captured  Port 
Arthur  after  a  long  sic«e,  January  7,  1906»  and 
in  the  final  battle  of  Mukden,  March  10th,  lost 
52,500  men,  but  took  about  50,000  prisoners, 
and  caused  the  Russians  a  loss  of  80,000  killed 
and  100,000  wounded.  Meanwhile  the  navy 
had  won  brilliant  victories,  practically  destroy- 
ing the  Russian  fleets.  Through  the  offices  of 
I'res.  Roosevelt  peace  was  brought  about,  and 
by  the  treaty,  signed  at  Portunouth,  N.  H., 
Heptembcr  5,  1005,  Russia  ceded  the  lease  of 
Port  Arthur,  Ta-lien,  and  adjacent  territory 
and  waters;  also  the  B.  half  of  the  island  of 
Saklialin,  the  railway  between  Chan-Chun  and 
tli(>  coal  mines  worked  in  connection  therewith, 
and  agreed  to  recognize  Japan's  paramount 
political,  military,  and  economical  interests  in 
Korea.  By  a  treaty  with  Korea,  1005,  Japan 
obtainiMl  the  c<mtn)f  and  direction  of  the  exter- 
nal relations  and  alTairs  of  that  country,  and 
U^came  representcHl  at  the  capital,  Seoul,  by  a 
reMident  general.  In  1007,  owing  to  the  forced 
abdication  of  the  emperor  and  consequent  dis- 
turlmnn^M,  Japan  assumed  complete  control  of 
the  internal  administration  of  Korea  and  ap- 
IM»inUHl  Japanese  officers  of  the  Korean  Qovt. 

Japan,  Sea  of,  portion  of  the  Fucifle  Ocean, 
having  the  iBlands  of  Japan  on  the  E.  and 
Manchuria  and  Korea  on  the  W.  In  its  nar- 
rowcKt  imrt  are  the  Tsu-Shima  Islands,  where 
it  l)ruadenM  are  the  Liancourt  Rocks,  and  to 
the  S.  of  Korea  is  the  island  of  Quelpart.  It 
waA  at  the  Tnu-Shima  Islands  that  the  Jap- 
am»tM*  tl(H't,  emerge<l  from  hiding,  headed  off 
tilt*  KiiHHian  fleet  under  Rojestvensky  and 
praotioally  annihilated  the  RuHsian  ships.  May 
27  S,  UK)-). 

Japan  Clo'ver,  popular  name  of  a  species  of 
l^*H[>cdeza  [L.  striata),  a  low  annual,  growing 


to  a  height  of  lit  tie  over  a  f<N)t  on  the  poorest 
hoiIh;  irt  a  nati\e  of  China  and  Jaikan;  was  in 


some  unknown  manner  introduced  into  the  8. 
parU  of  the  U.  8.  before  1845;  is  readilv  oaten 
by  cattle,  and  has  become  popular  with  stock 
raisers. 

[fapAB'aiig,  Tarnishing  with  any  of  the  ps- 
iar  hard  varnishes  called  japan,  Japan  var- 
nish, black  Japan,  Japan  lacquer,  Japan  black, 
Brunswick  black.  The  name  Japanning  is 
given  to  the  art,  to  the  trade,  and  to  the  fln- 
ished  work.  Although  the  term  comes  from 
the  attempted  or  supposed  imitation  of  Japa- 
nese lacquer,  the  work  and  its  proeessea  are 
wholly  different  from  any  whieh  have  origi- 
nated in  Japan.    See  Vabk ish. 

Ja'tahetk,  one  of  tlia  three  aooa  of  Noah, 
mentioned  last  in  iHrder,  but  hM  by  eritka  to 
havo  been  the  eldest— one  of  the  eight  persona 
preserved  in  the  ark,  and  the  promutor  to 
whom  is  ascribed  the  peopling  of  tlM  N.  por- 
tion of  Asia  Minor,  and  perhaps  Thrace,  lloat 
of  the  nations  of  Europe  are  usually  deduced 
from  Japheth,  who  is  supposed  to  be  idflatieal 
with  the  Greek  lapetus,  the  father  of  Prmna- 
thens. 

Japuri  (thIpO'rfl).    See  YAPumi. 

Jardiaa  (^dln),  8ir  WOUaa,  1800-74; 
Scottish  onuthologist;  b.  Applttnrth,  Dum- 
friesshire; gave  his  attention  enieny  to  ornith- 
ology, though  a  voluminous  writar  on  all  the 
vertebrate  animals;  edited  White's  '*Natnrai 
History  of  Selbome"  three  Umes;  established 
the  Magturine  of  Eodiomf  and  Boimnpi  aasJstad 
in  oonducting  the  **  Annals  of  Natural  His- 
tory"  and  the  *"  Philosophical  Jottmal***  UMm 
publishing  a  *"  Calendar  of  Omithologj.** 

Janac  (shir-nik'),  town  tai  dapartoMnt  of 
Charente,  France;  16  m.NW.IromAngoal8met 
has  an  active  trade  in  wine  and  hcmndy.  A 
battle  was  fought  here,  Mardi  IS,  1688.  be- 
tween the  Huguenots,  under  the  Prince  of 
Cond4,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  under  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III,  in  whieh 
the  former  were  defeated  and  Cond6  lost  his 
life.    Pop.  abt  4,600. 

JaroaUT  (yi'r5-sllv).    Sea  Yjjmlay. 

Jar'raw^  or  Taitow,  town  in  Durham  Go., 
England;  on  the  Tyne;  7  m.  E.  of  Newcastle; 
has  extensive  shipbailding  yarda,  foondrlea, 
blast  furnaces,  and  marine-engine  worits,  mann- 
factures  of  chemicals  and  paper,  and*  in  the 
neighborhood,  large  eollieriea.  Pop.  (1801) 
34,296. 

JarvM  (Jir'vta).  Jamaa  Jadnoa,  1818-88; 
American  writer;  b.  Boston,  Mass.;  resided  lor 
some  years  at  Honolulu;  1848,  was  sent  aa  Ha- 
waiian special  commissioner  to  Washington^ 
London,  and  Paris  to  negotiate  commerelal 
treaties;  remained  in  Europe,  residing  chiefly 
in  Paris  and  Florence,  aM  later  in  Ro 
studying  art  and  forming  the  ffallenr  of 
masters  which  subsequently  became  tne  , 
erty  of  Yale  College;  wrote  several  liooki»  !■• 
eluding  *«  History  of  the  Hawaiian  Isiaads,'* 
"  Art  Hints,"  "  Art  Stttdlea,*  •*  The  Art  Idea," 
**  Art  Thoughts,"  •'The  Art  of  Japan.** 


Ja'sher,  Book  of.  Hebrew  work  twiea  eltad 
in  the  OU  Tcstams^  (Josh,  x,  18^  and  U 
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Sam,  i,  18),  but  no  longer  extant.  One  dta- 
tion  is  the  wcll-knmvu  apostrophe  of  Jo»hua 
to  the  sun  and  moon,  tlie  otlier  I  lie  beautiful 
elegy  of  David  on  Saul  and  Jonathan.  Tlie 
Mt^brew  name.  "  Sep  her  Hayashar,"  ia  inter- 
preted to  mean  "  Book  of  the  Just." 

Jasmia  {zhila^mftii'),  Jacques  (in  Provengal, 
Jacquon  Jauskmin),  1708-lBtM;  French  poet, 
sometimea  called  "the  last  of  the  trouba- 
dours"; b.  Ageu,  Lot-et- Garonne;  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  tailor;  entered  a  acminary  for  the 
priesthood,  1810,  but  was  expelled  for  socne 
misconduct;  was  apprenticed  to  a  barber;  at 
eighteen  etttabllshed  himself  as  a  hairdresi^er, 
and  for  many  years  did  not  abandon  his  craft ; 
was  made  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
184<>,  and  given  the  extraordinary  prize  of  5,000 
f.  by  the  Freiub  Academy,  1852;  works  irielude 
**  The  Ciirl-paperH  of  Jaamin,"  **  The  Chari- 
vari," and  "The  Blind  Girl  of  Caste!  C^iille/* 
translated  by  Longfello-w.  To  bis  example  and 
success  was  chietly  due  the  remarkable  revival 
of  poetry  in  the  dialect  of  S.  France  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Jasmine  (jAs'mtn),  or  Jes'saminey  common 
name  for  species  of  Jasmimtm,  a  genus  of  erect 
or  climbing  shrubby  piantu  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Olefteetiey  with  regular  gam  ope  ta- 
lons flowers  distinguished  by  having  stamens 
fewer  than  the  lobes  of  the  corolla.  The  com- 
mon species  are  the  white  jasmine  or  jcBsa- 
mine  and  the  yellow  jasmine,  and  in  conserva- 
tories  an   Indian   specie^    (J.  samhac],  which 


Jaiminitii  OmCXNALS, 

exhales  a  powerful  fragrance  at  evening.  One  of 
Uw  most  remarkable  varieties  is  the  Spanish 
or  Catalonian  jasmine.  The  llowers  are  larger, 
of  a  reddish  hue,  and  still  more  odoriferous. 
It  grows  wild  on  the  island  of  Tobago,  but  is 
cultivated  In  N.  Spain  and  S.  France,  especially 
at  Cannes  and  Grasse,  where  the  aroma  is  ex- 
tracted by  ft  process  called  enfli'urage.  The 
name  Cape  jasmine  is  popularly  applied  to  a 
species  oi  gardenia,  family  Vinchonacew,  The 
00-ealled  yellow  jasmine  of  the  U.  S,  ts  a 
twining  plant  {GeUemium  Hempervirenst  fam- 
ily Logania^^wj  t  growing  in  rich,  damp  at)il  in 
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the  coast  difltricts  from  Virginia  to  Florida 
and  Texas.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant*  with  large, 
deep-yelhiw,  sweet  smelling  flowera,  and  clim^ 
trees  in  the  S.  forests. 

Ja^son^  in  Greek  mythology,  son  of 
and  Aleimede.  When  grown  to  manhoi^d 
demanded  of  his  uncle  Pelias  the  Kingdom  of 
loleus,  in  Tiiessaly,  of  which  his  father  had 
been  defrauded.  Pelias  agreed  to  surrender  it 
in  exchange  for  the  golden  fleece  of  the  mm 
which  had  l»orne  away  to  Colchis  Phrixua  and 
Helle.  Aided  by  Athene,  Jason  built  the  ship 
Anjo,  and  with  hi^  companions  {see  Argo- 
naut le)  finally  arrived  in  Asia.  J£ete6,  King 
of  Colchis,  promised  to  give  up  the  fleece  pro- 
vided fFflson  would  yoke  the  fire- breathing  cAt- 
tle  of  Hephtestus,  plow  a  plot  of  ground,  aow 
therein  the  dragon's  teeth  given  to  «^etea  by 
Athene,  and  slay  the  armed  men  that  should 
spring  from  the  ground.  With  the  help  of 
Medea,  daughter  of  ^Eetes,  Jason  performed 
the  tasks,  but  the  king  refused  to  keep 
his  promise,  whereupon  Medea  drugged  the 
dragon,  enabling  the  hero  to  l>ear  away  th# 
fleece,  and  then  fled  with  the  man  she  loved. 
Jft>ion  ascended  the  throne,  Medea  having  com- 
passed the  death  of  Pelias,  but  his  reign  was 
short,  Acastus.  the  son  of  Pelias,  driving  him 
out.  The  guilty  couple  repaired  to  Corinth, 
where,  ten  years  later,  Jason  forsook  Medea 
for  Creilsa,  daughter  of  King  Creon.  Medea 
avenged  herself  by  sending  a  poisoned  mantle 
to  Creflsa,  which  caused  her  death,  and  by 
slaying  her  own  children.  Jason  finally  took 
his  own  life. 

Jason,  d,  370  ac;  Tyrant  of  Phene,  Thea* 
Baly;  prolmbly  the  son  of  Lycophron;  came 
into  power  abt.  395  B.C.,  and  undertook  to  re- 
duce all  Theasaly  to  hia  dominion-  In  375  b.c. 
he  had  succeeded  in  conquering  all  the  cities 
except  Pharsalus,  which  was  supported  by 
Sparta.  Soon  afterward  he  was  cboaen  dicta- 
tor of  Thessaly,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
wars  between  the  states  of  Greece,  and  would 
prohubly  have  anticipated  the  career  of  Philip 
of  Macedon  had  he  not  Iveen  assassinated. 

Jas'pcr,  William,  175D-79;  American  mili- 
tary oliicer;  b.  S.  Carolina;  enlisted  in  the  Sec- 
ond S.  Carolina  Regiment  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolutionary  War ;  became  a  sergeant,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  defense  of  Fort 
Moultrie  against  the  British  lieet  June  28, 
1770,  by  leaping  through  an  embrasure  under  a 
galling  cannonade  to  recover  the  flag  of  the 
state.  In  the  assault  on  Savannah,  Cl*ctober  9v 
llUK  Jasper  accompanied  d^Estuing  and  Lin- 
coln in  their  attack  on  the  Spring  Hill  redoubt, 
and  was  killed  while  attempting  to  fasten  ta 
the  parapet  the  colors  of  his  regiment* 

Jasper,  general  name  for  the  opaque  non- 
crystalline varieties  of  quartz  or  silica,  ihm 
translucent  to  semi  transparent  varieties  Im- 
ing  i-alled  chalcedony.  It  is  abundant,  forming 
veins  and  even  rock  masses,  and  often  occur- 
ring as  rolled  pebbles.  It  is  opaque,  and  mor» 
or  less  impure  from  the  presence  of  oxides  of 
iron,  which  impart  to  it  a  variety  of  colon, 
often  mingled  in  spots,  clouds,  or  strlpea^ 
From  these,  and  its  bardneasp  and  the  fine  pol- 
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bh  which  it  takes,  jasper  has  long  been  a  fa- 
vorite stone  for  ornamental  purposes  of  almost 
every  kind.  Red  and  green  are  the  finest  col- 
ors; it  is  also  frequently  brown,  yellow,  and 
black,  occasionally  white,  pink,  or  bluish.  The 
largest  mines  of  jasper  are  in  the  upper  Ural 
Mountains  and  in  Siberia,  especially  the  Kal- 
kan  Mountains,  where  it  is  quarried  in  enor- 
mous blocks.  It  took  twenty-five  years  to  cut 
a  single  vase  now  at  the  Winter  Palace  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Jasper  was  highly  prized  by  the 
ancients,  and  is  frequently  alluaed  to  in  the 
Scriptures ;  but  as  it  is  spoken  of  as  clear,  evi- 
dently some  other  stone  was  meant,  doubtless 
rock  crystal.  Jasperir^  wood  is  wood  that 
has  l>een  naturally  replaced  by  deposits  of  sil- 
ica colored  by  metallic  oxides,  while  retaining 
the  li^^eous  structure  and  form.  It  Is  an  ele- 
gant ornamental  stone,  and  occurs  in  the  U.  8. 
at  various  localities  W.  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, notably  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Jauy  (y&'s«)>  chief  town,  of  Moldavia,  Ron- 
mania;  on  the  Bachlui,  a  tributary  of  the 
Pruth;  205  m.  NW.  of  Odessa;  has  a  univer- 
sity, schools  of  various  grades,  a  museum 
with  a  public  library,  and  a  theater.  Its  trade 
in  grain  and  wine  is  important.  In  1861  the 
seat  of  govern  nu*nt  was  removed  from  Jassy 
to  Bucharest.    Pop.  (19()0)  78,()67. 

Jatz-Bereny  (yllsbft-rAfi'),  town  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Jazygia,  Hungary;  on  both  sides  of 
the  Zag>*va;  39  m.  K.  of  Budapest;  has  a 
Franciscan  monastery,  a  Roman  Catholic  gym- 
nanium,  a  higli  Hc>hooI.  and  a  beautiful  town 
hall;  also  a  conHulorable  trade  In  com,  cattle, 
and  wine.  In  the  middle  of  the  citv  stands  a 
monument  Huid  to  mark  the  burial  place  of  At- 
tila.  The  |MH>p]e  of  the  town  and  vicinity  are 
extensively  engagini  in  raising  horses,  cattle, 
and  shei>p.     Pop.  (1000)  22,000. 

Jativa  (hil'ti'-vn),  or  San  Felipe  de  JatiTa 
(sttn  fAle'pA  dft  — ),  anc.  SetabU  or  BatabU, 
town  in  the  prt>vinee  of  Valencia.  Spain;  on 
the  Albulda,  a  tributary  of  the  Jucar;  35  m. 
S8\V.  of  Valencia;  in  a  handsome  and  well- 
built  town,  with  several  monuments  built  in 
the  times  of  the  M<M>rri;  was  formerly  fortified, 
and  liEH  lNM>n  U^HiegtHl  successivelv  by  the 
MiH)rrt,  Jucme  I  of  Aragonia,  Charles  Y  and 
Philip  V.     It  was  the  birthplace  of  Ribera. 

Jats  (jAt8),  people  of  India,  forming  about 
half  of  the  population  of  the  Punjab  and  Raj- 
piitana,  and  ver}'  numerous  in  the  united  prov- 
mvvA  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  Sind  and  Baluchistan. 
.hit  settlementH  have  also  occurred  on  the 
Hhorert  of  the  IVrnian  Gulf,  in  Antioch  (ninth 
century).  nn<l  in  the  Chaldean  marshes,  from 
which  they  were  de|>orted,  834.  Their  tradi- 
tions point  to  an  immigration  from  Afghanis- 
tun.  HUil  they  may  have  l)een  the  ancient  Qet». 
The  .lutaki  or  .lat  language  is  a  variety  of 
Sindi,  and  a  pure  Sanrikrit  tongue,  with  pe- 
culiar early  grammatical  forms.  Though  venr 
tenacitmH  of  their  language,  they  vary  in  their 
religion,  lM>ing  Brahman,  Sikh,  or  Moham- 
nuHlan.  ac<'onling  to  locality.  They  are  divid- 
«Mi  into  niimeroiiH  triU^n.  iK'casionally  become 
migratory  in  ImndH  or  individually,  are  harm- 
IcHH  and  induHtriouri,  though  formerly  warlike. 


and  haTtt  a  great  store  of  popular  tonga  and 
traditions. 

Tavidke  (jin'dls),  or  Ic'tervi,  gramlsli- 
yellow  color  of  the  skin,  produced  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  coloring  mattar  of  the  bile  In  the 
blood.  It  la  not  a  disease,  but  a  symptom  of 
disease  of  the  liver,  dna  to  Its  Incapacity  to 
secrete  bile  or  to  obstmetloD  of  the  mle  duets, 
which  prevents  the  bile  from  flowing  Into  the 
Intestines.  Thla  latter  nuiy  be  due  to  tumors, 
flallstonea,  ete.  Jaundice,  especially  In  Infanta, 
is  sometlmea  due  to  destruction  of  the  blood 
when  the  pigment  la  deposited  In  the  tlasuea. 
Such  laundke  Is  also  seen  In  Infectious  dis- 
eases like  yelk>w  fever,  and  In  poisoning.  Severe 
unpleasant  emotion  may  produce  a  temporary 
jaundice.  A  jaundiced  person  should  not  eat 
fats,  constipation  should  be  avoided,  and  liver 
sluggishness  overoome  by  calomel. 

Jaimpar  (Jown-pOr'),  town  In  tka  distrlet  of 
Jaunpur,  British  India;  on  the  Gumtl  River; 
00  m.  NW.  of  Benares.  The  dtadel  inekMsa 
several  fine  monuments  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  the  river  Is  spanned  by 
a  beautiful  bridge  of  tea  arches,  built  In  the 
sixteenth  century.    Pop.  (1001)  42,771. 

JawH  (ih«-rl'),  Jtaa,  186»-  ;  FnMh 
Socialist;  b.  Castres,  Tarn;  was  Prof,  of  Phi- 
losophv  at  Albi  and  Toulouse;  elected  to  Chan- 
her  of  Deputies,  1885;  became  editor  of  Im 
Petite  lUpubliqtie,  and  general  director  of 
"  L'HIstoIre  Sodallste,'*  a  work  by  sevefal  au- 
thors, planned  for  fifteen  volumes;  waa  eoa- 
spicuous  in  the  defense  of  Alfred  Dnttm; 
undertook  to  reunite  the  groups  of  F(«m1i 
SodallsU;  was  officially  debarred  from  MIy- 
ering  a  speech  la  Berlin,  1905;  publlaatloM 
include  •*Iies  prenvea,**  "Aetion  aoeiallale,* 
"  Etudes  soeialistea.'* 

Java  qrvi),  one  of  the  largest  of  tlie  B. 
Indian  Islands,  and  the  richest  of  the  Dutch 
colonial  possessions;  about  800  m.  long  bf  125 
broad  at  the  broadest  part;  lying  nearly  K. 
and  W.,  with  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  8.  and 
the  Java  Sea  to  the  N.;  separated  from 
Sumatra  by  the  narrow  Sunda  Straits,  and 
from  Ball  on  the  E.  by  the  still  narrower 
StraiU  of  Bali;  with  Madura  and  acme  small 
islands,  has  area  of  60,654  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1005) 
30,008,008;  eaplUl,  BaUvia;  other  chief  towns, 
Samarang  and  Surabaya.  A  series  of  voleai 
extend  alone  the  axis  of  the  island,  formin 
single  row  along  the  center  and  elu 
toward  the  E.  and  W.  end,  culminating  in  tlie 
volcano  Semera  in  the  E.  (12,200  ft).  The 
number  of  known  volcanoes  is  fortj-flva,  ac- 
cording to  Junghtthn;  of  these,  fdartccn  are 
found  near  the  W.  end  of  the  island  in  a  apace 
not  more  than  35  m.  long  by  20  broad.  The 
volcanoes  are  not  genenlly  in  active  emptioa, 
though  most  of  them  continooiisly  send  ap 
smoke  or  nozioiis  gasca.  Earthqaakes  are  fre- 
quent, but  are  not  usually  severe.  Jmwiiiite 
has  published  a  list  of  143,  of  which  3  preceded 
volcanic  eruptions,  10  accompanied,  and  2  fnl- 
lowed  them,  while  110  were  ladcpcDdsat  of 
them.  An  earthquake,  1807,  waa  very  de- 
strucUve,  and,  1883,  the  carUiqmika  aiidTtldal 
ware    which    aceomnaaied    the    craalloB    of 
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Krakatoa  destroyed  about  50^000  people  in 
Java. 

Java  is  abundantly  watered.  The  rivors  are 
for  the  nvost  part  on  the  N.  side.  The  liirgeat 
stream  is  the  Solo,  winch  rii^tg  on  the  volciino 
Merapi,  near  the  center  of  the  island,  nnd  iiow- 
ing  first  N*  and  piLs.siiig  the  city  of  Surakartii, 
then  \V.»  empties  into  Madura  Strait  after  a 
CK>urBQ  of  175  m. ;  it  is  navigable  for  large 
boata,  except  from  August  to  October.  The 
shores  on  the  N.  aide  are  usually  shallow,  the 
coast  low,  and  fieldoin  protected  by  islets* 
There  is  only  one  good  port  on  this  side,  Su- 
rabaya* Tlie  S.  coaat  is  ahrupt,  with  vcrj'  few 
islands*  The  Bay  of  Batavia  near  the  N\V. 
angle  is  capacious,  and  is  somewhat  protected 
from  winds  by  a  serien  of  outlyinj^  ialand^j  but 
it  rapidly  ehallowA  near  the  coast,  and  large 
vessels  lie  out  a  mile  or  two  from  shore.  The 
largest  islaivtl  on  the  coasta  is  Madura,  near 
the  NE.  angle,  135  m.  long  by  50  broad,  fonu- 
ing  a  tii-HiiTiet  province.  Java  is  ^uliject  to  the 
monsmins,  the  wind  being  from  the  SW.  from 
IJi'cember  to  March,  and  from  the  NE,  from 
Muy  to  Scptcniht^r.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from 
t)eiol>er  to  March,  and  during  rfanuary  and 
February  the  rains  are  often  torrential,  though 
of  short  duration.  The  dry  season  is  from 
April  to  Septenitwr,  and  it  is  driest  in  AugtisL 
The  total  annual  rainfall  is  about  HO  in.  The 
mean  tciniierature  (at  Batavia)  is  77"  F.,  and 
the  extreme  range,  2*>°. 

The  wealth  of  vegetation  in  the  hot  zone  is 
amazing,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  fairly 
incredible.  Here  are  successfully  raised  all 
the  products  of  the  tropics.  In  the  temperate 
ssone  the  forests  are  more  extensive  and  the 
trees  larger.  Tobacco  is  raiseii  with  especial 
success.     Tea  has   been   planted,   but  does  not 

grove  to  be  ma  good  as  the  Chinese  article, 
offee  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  in  this  and 
the  next  higher  zone  tlte  cinchona  from  Bolivia 
has  been  planted,  and  thrives.  The  cool  zone 
has  forests  of  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  laurels^ 
along  with  which  are  seen  the  flowers  of  azuileas 
and  rhododendrons.  In  the  cold  zone  the  teak 
is  a  characteristic  tree,  while  the  chief  veg- 
etable productions  are  rice,  maize,  sugar  cane, 
tobaecOj  indigo,  cotton,  coffee,  and  tea.  The 
poisonous  upas  has  long  been  celebrated,  and 
uicludes  two  different  trees,  one  of  which  pro- 
duces strychnine;  the  other  is  the  Antians 
to^icaria,  the  dried  sap  of  which  is  used  by  the 
natives  to  poison  arrows, 

Tlie  Javanese  proper  are  of  good  size  and 
well  made,  very  short  armed,  deep  brown  in 
color,  but  lighter  on  the  mountains;  the  nose 
is  small  and  less  flat  than  among  the  Malays, 
the  fact*  elongated;  the  eye  black,  large,  deep, 
and  slightly  obli<]ue;  beard  slight.  The  Sun- 
danese  are  shorter,  more  muscular,  and  more 
independent,  with  lighter  skin  and  coarser 
features.  The  Javanese  language  is  venr  rich 
and  expressive,  interspersed  with  mnny  foreign 
uords.  There  are  two  forms,  one  for  address- 
ing an  inferior,  the  other  for  a  superior.  The 
literature  is  a  conBiderabte  one,  am!  consists  of 
romances,  chronicles,  poems,  moral  and  legal 
trratisi's,  and  translations  from  the  Sanskrit 
and  Arabic,  In  religion  the  Javanese  are  gen- 
erally   Mohammedans.      Tliey    were    formerly 


Brahmana  and  Buddhists,  but  stfH  retalTi  rl*- 
ments  foreign  to  all  these  religions,  probably 
traces  of  their  own  original  form  of  faith.  The 
Christian  missions  have  not  been  very  success- 
ful in  the  islands.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses Java,  incluiling  the  neigh lK)ring  island 
of  Madura,  is  divided  into  seventeen  residencies, 
each  governed  by  a  resident  and  subordiiuites 
under  the  Governor  General  of  the  Dutch  K. 
Indies,  Excepting  in  the  W.,  land  is  govern 
ment  property,  and  is  let  on  hereditary  lease 
to  individuals  or  to  villagers,  Mo«t  of 
the  coffee  plantations  are  under  govern-  • 
ment  management.  A  railway  cvt^ml^  A 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  isliinJ.  ^f 
crossing  from  Batavia  tJ»  near  the  middle 
of  the  S.  coast,  then  recrosaing  to  Sama- 
rang,  Surabaya,  and  other  porta  on  the 
Madura  Straita, 

Java  Deer,  popular  name  for  the  chev- 

rotatns  or  pygmy  musk  deer  of  the  genu^ 
Trtifjulus,  applied  to  tberte  little 
creatures  from  the  fact  that 
they  are  often  brought  from 
pjava,  although  found  in  other 
islands  of  the  Malay  Archipel- 
ago and  parts  of  S.  Asia. 

Javary  (zha-vli-r§').     See  Ya- 

VAHI, 

Ja'va  Spar'row,  or  Rice'bird, 
popular  name  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  Asiatic  finches,  abun- 
dant  in  B.  Asia,  Java,  and  Su- 
matra; is  of  a  delicate  gray, 
with  conspicuous  white  patches 
on  the  cht'eks,  and  a  block  tail; 
name  was  given  to  the  bird 
because  it  was  first  taken  to 
Europe  by  vesseJa  touching  at 
Java, 

Javelin,  short,  heavy  spear 
used  for  throwing  w^ith  the  hand 
at  an  enemy.  The  Roman  pilurn 
was  essentially  a  javelin,  about 
5 J  ft.  long;  consisted  of  a  bard- 
wood  shaft  and  barbe«i  iron  or 
steel  head;  and  was  one  of  the 
moat  formidable  of  the  offensive 
weapons  of  those  times. 


Jaxartes 
Syb-Daeia, 


(j&kfl-ar't^i:).       See 


RoM4Jff 
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Jay,  John,    1745-1 829;    Amer- 
ican  jurist  and   diplomatist;    b. 
New  York  City;  admitted  to  the 
bar,    1768;    member   of   Continental    Congress, 
1774-77   and    177S-79;    aided   in   drt^fM""    ♦he 
New  York  State  Constitution;  appoi  f 

Justice  of  New  York,  May,  1777;  re-i  i 

cemlicr,  177^.  to  become  president  of  Congr f*»?* ; 
appointed  minister  to  Spain,  1779,  and  one  of 
the  ministers  to  negotiate  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  1781;  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris;  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  ministers  to  negotiate 
treaties  with  the  European  powers,  17^3;  he 
enme  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  1784,  nnilj 
Chief  Justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  1789;  wi 
defeated  as  Federal  candidate  for  Governor 
New  York  by  George  Clinton.  Democrat^ 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  1704-95;  Gove 
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of  N>w  York.  1705-lftOl;  declined  Te«eetimi 
and  alHO  reappointment  aa  Chief  Juntice  U.  8. 
Supreme  Court,  and  retired  to  private  life. 
While  miniflter  to  Great  Britain  he  signed 
(November  10,  1704)  the  instrument  known 
as  Jay's  Treaty. 

Jay,  common  name  for  a  number  of  moder- 
ate-Hized  birds  of  the  crow  family,  forming  the 
subfamily  (JarruHnar.  They  have  short,  roimded 
wingM  and  long,  rounded  tails;  the  plumaga  la 
usually  soft  and  lax,  often  brightly  colored. 


Blub  Jay. 

and  conApiciioufl  creHts  are  frequently  present. 
The  blue  jay  of  the  l\  S.  {Cyanooitta  ortt- 
tata)  hiiH  a  brilliant  plumage  of  blue,  with 
white  and  black  tnarkingM.  Jays  are  found 
throughout  th«*  greater  |Mirtion  of  the  N.  hem- 
iHphere,  in  N.  Africa,  and  in  S,  8.  America. 

Jay's  Trea'ty,  treaty  between  Great  Britain 

and  tlie  r.  S..  sigiHHl  NovenilM*r  10,  ITIM.  by 
John  .lay.  then  V.  S.  nuni»tcr  to  (Srent  Britain. 
By  itH  provisionri  the  K.  Umndury  of  Maine  was 
determined:  l'.  S.  eitiz(>ns  r«H»oven»d  above 
ii;lO.(NM).()(M)  for  illegal  eaptun^  by  British 
erni.HerM,  and  the  \V.  ixwts  held  by  British 
garritonM  were  Mirrenderetl.  But  in  conset^uence 
of  the  exclusion  of  l*.  S.  vcsm'U  from  Canadian 
f)ortH,  the  restrirtionj*  plactnl  uyum  the  W.  In- 
dian trade,  and  the  absence  of  any  provision 
reMjM»cting  inipresNUH'nt,  an  unpn»oedented  agi- 
tation 4'nsu4Hl.  and  the  treaty  wan  violently 
denounced,  but  was  ratille<i  by  Wsflhington. 
with  the  approval  of  the  S<*nate,  AugUftt  14, 
171M.     See  Jay,  .lolIN. 

Jeaffreson  (jl^f'er-sfln),  John  Cordy,  1831- 
lO<il :  Knglish  archivist :  It.  Kramlingham;  took 
u|»  the  study  of  ancient  handwriting  and 
aivliiNCH,  ami,  1S74.  iNvame  one  of  the  inspect- 
ors in  ancient  writings  under  the  Royal  Com- 
niin^ion  on  liiNtorical  Manuscripts;  works  in- 
chuie  "  A  B<M)k  aljout  l><H'tors."  "  A  Book  about 
1-jiwverH.'  -A  Book  alxmt  the  Clergy."  "A 
H<H>k  alM.ut  the  Table."  "  Tlie  Real  liord  By- 
r»Mi,"  •*  riie  Real  Shelley,"  "  Ijidv  Hamilton 
and  I>inl  Nelson,"  **  The  Qu«vn  of' Naples  and 
l^ird  Nelson."  and  "  Vict«»rirt,  Queen  and  Em- 
press." 

Jeanne   d'Arc    (zhlln   dArk).     See  JoAif  or 

AKt\ 


jMUHMttt'  Xipeti'tiOBy  a  poiur  rmmteh  par- 
ty led  by  Lieut  De  Long,  U.  8.  N.,  which  sailed 
from  San  Francisco,  Juij  8,  1870,  and  entered 
the  Arctic  Ocean  through  Bering  Strait  On 
June  13,  1881,  the  JeannetU  was  crushed  by 
the  ice,  and  sank  io  laUtude  77*  15'  N.,  longi- 
tude 166*  60"  £.  De  LoQg  tHed  to  more  8. 
to  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  but  his  party  be- 
came separated  in  a  storm,  and  he  and  nuuigr 
others  died  of  stanration  on  the  banks  of  the 
delta  of  the  Lena,  In  Siberia.  One  band  imder 
Commander  MelViUe  reached  home  in  safety. 
Though  diaastrona  the  Jeannette  expeditioB 
demonstrated  that  there  was  no  eontuient  at 
the  North  Pole. 

Je'aiim,  lit,  one  of  the  bomidArlea  of  the 
inheritance  of  Judah :  was  a  wooded  mountain, 
on  which  the  city  of  Balah,  or  Kirjeth-Jearim, 
wuM  built 

Jektll,  or  J^bea  (Ji-bll),  one  of  tlie  sMMt 
ancient  citiea  of  PhoBnicia,  the  Oehdl  of  the 
Bible  and  the  B^hUu  of  the  clasales;  betweea 
Berytua  and  Tripolis;  noted  in  mythology  for 
the  birth  of  AdonU,  and  in  biblical  hlstoiy  lor 
having  furnished  the  artilleers  (Giblitea)  of 
Solomon's  temple.  It  waa  taken  Iqr  the  erond- 
ers,  and  after  Tarying  fortunes  finally  eame  into 
the  handa  of  the  Turks.  Jebail  la  now  a  vil- 
lage on  the  seaeoaat,  80  m.  N.  of  Bsgmmis 
containa  a  castle  noted  in  the  annala  of  tiM 
cniaadca. 

Jehb,  JohB,  1776-18SI;  Iriah  eeeleriaatio  aiid 
author;  b.  Drogheda;  entered  the  Chureh  of 
England,  and  became  Biahop  of  Limerick,  1888^ 
Residing  in  a  district  chiefly  inhabited  by  Oatli- 
olica,  Biahop  Jebb  waa  noted  for  Ua  libeiml 
spirit  toward  them  and  Ua  maintenaaee  of 
their  righta.  He  wrote  several  worka  on  doe- 
trinal  theology,  but  ia  remembered  chiel^  hgr 
his  *'  Sacred  Utcrature.**  in  which  he  combated 
some  of  the  views  of  Dr.  Lowth  about  Hebrew 
poetry,  and  elucidated  many  obscure  or  dUBeult 
biblical  topics. 

Jebhp  Sir  mtkMiA  CUvtrlma^  1841-1006; 
Scottish  Hellenist;  b.  Dundee;  beoune  elasaieal 
examiner  in  the  Univ.  of  London,  Prof,  of  Oretk 
at  St  Andrews,  Regiue  Prof,  of  Greek  at  Gam- 
bridge,  representative  of  Cambridge  Univ.  ia 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  prendcat  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  HelleBic  Stodlen; 
knighted  1000;  worka  include  "The  Attie  Or- 
ators," "  Modem  Greece,-  -  Homer,**  *  1 
on  Greek  Poetry,**  "The  Growth  and  Influ 
of  Clamical  Greek  Poetry,**  "A  Primer  of 
(Sreek  Literature,*'  and  aa  editioa  of  the  playa 
and  fragments  of  Sophocles. 

Jeb'tf -tr-Salua.    See  Abafat,  IfouaT. 


Jelnu,  son  of  Canaan  and  fatlMr  of  the 
neople  of  Palcatine  called  Jebnaites.  IWir 
dwelling  waa  la  Jernaalem  and  roaad  aboat 
in  the  mountaina.  The  people  wvre  rwf  ^ 
like,  and  held  Jerasalem  tUl  David'k  time. 


Jeddo  (yCd'dO),  old 
called  Tokyo. 


■pelHag  of  Yedo, 


Jeda*t]iaa9  one  of  the  foor  neat  maiti  of 
music  hekmgiBg  to  the  taaipb;  ift  the  wum 
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M  Ethan;  Psalms  xxxlx,  Ixii,  Ixxvii,  and 
Ixxxix  are  said  to  have  been  eompofti^d  by  him ; 
others  heariitg  hw  nanw  were  ftrobiibly  com- 
posed or  sun^'  by  his  desccndantu  or  pupils, 

Jeffersaii,  Joseph,  1829-1906;  American  ac- 
tor; b,  Philadelpbia,  Pa.;  det^eendtMl  from  sev- 
i*rttl  gcneratiotis  of  actors;  appeared  on  the 
f»t4i^  in  boyliood  in  comic  part«;  joined  a  the- 
atrical company  in  Texas,  184(1^  at  the  begin- 
nlnjf  of  th<!  Mexican  War.  Two  days  after 
MatamornB  wa«  taken  by  U.  S.  troopa  he  played 
in  the  old  Spanish  theater  of  that  place,  *ln 
1857*  at  Laura  Keene'a  theater,  New  York,  he 
appeared  witb  great  Buccesa  aa  Dr.  Pangloss  in 
**  The  Heir  at  Liiw/*  In  the  same  year  he 
eHtabliaUed  his  reputation  as  fi  ^eat  comedian 
hy  biA  perfuriuance  of  Asa  TreTwhard  in  *' Our 
American  CoiUfiin."  Dion  Boucicaidt  rear* 
ranged  and  rewrote  the  play  of  *'  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle/* in  which  JelTerHon  made  the  success  of 
his  life,  playing  nothing  eUe  for  many  years, 
111  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  acted  but  a 
small  part  of  each  season,  e pending  most  of  his 
time  on  his  estate  at  New  Iberia,  La.,  flrthing, 
painting,  and  entertaining  congenial  friends* 

Jefleraon,  Thomas,  1743-1820;  third  Prosi> 
dent  of  the  U.  8,;  Ik  iShttdwell,  Va.;  admitted 
to  the  bar,  1707;  member  of  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, 170ft-74;  active  in  pre- Revolutionary 
movements;  delegate  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gresa,  177ft-78;  ehuirman  of  committee  to  pre* 
fin  re  the  Declaration  of  Inden-endence  and  au- 
thor of  the  original  draft  of  that  document; 
resigned  t4i  assist  in  framing  the  Constitution 
of  Virginiii:  governor  of  the  state,  1770-81; 
again  delegate  to  Congress,  17 82- S3;  minister 
to  Kurope  to  negotiate  treat  1^  and  then  to 
France  alone,  1784-99;  LT.  8.  Secretary  of 
Stiiti%  1780-93;  Vice  President  of  the  LI,  8„ 
17JP7-1801;  elected  President  by  the  House  of 
Renresentatives,  1801 ;  reelected,  1805 ;  aftvr 
wtirftment  applied  himself  chiefly  to  fotinditig 
the  Tniv.  of  Virginia.  During  his  first  admin- 
istration as  President  he  waged  a  successful 
war  against  the  piraticnl  Alger ines,  in  which 
the  iia\y  of  the  U,  S,  won  great  distinction; 
LAHiisiana  was  purchased  of  Napoleon  for  $15,- 
000,000;  the  public  debt  was  greatly  reduced; 
the  W,  country  was  explored  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke  and  by  Pike;  the  system  of  precedence 
was  abolished^  and  a  rational  etiquette  substi- 
tuted. In  his  second  term  he  had  to  deal  with 
mattera  of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  in  so 
doing  increased  the  nutid>er  of  hid  political 
enemies.  Burr's  trial  for  the  attempted!  raid 
into  Mexico  caused  hostile  criticisim,  and  the 
lVesident*s  embargo  policy  retaliating  on  Great 
liritain  and  France  by  prohibiting  all  U.  S. 
vvasela  from  leaving  home  ports,  struck  a  heavy 
blow  at  the  shipning  interesta,  and  started  anew 
th0  opposition  of  the  Federalists.  The  embargo 
Wfti  repealed  in  February,  180O.  He  declined 
urgent  solicitations  to  accept  a  nomination  for 
a  tliird  term, 

Jefferaon  Cit'y,  capital  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  of  Cole  Co.,  on  the  Missouri  River; 
185  m.  W.  of  St.  Louis;  has  an  elerated  site 
mmr  IIm  i^aq^aphicnl  center  of  the  state,  and 
ii  in  n  regiaii  of  gTMi  iigrieultural  and  mlnerAl 
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wealth,  timber,  coal,  iron^  and  gl 
abounding;  notable  buildings  include  the  state 
capitol,  executive  mansion,  state  armory,  8tal<» 
|K'nitentiary,  U.  S.  Govt,  building,  and  Lincoln 
Institute,  a  normal  and  manunl-training  school 
for  colored  youth ;  has  nuiuufaetures  of  flour, 
agricultural  implements,  wagons,  shoes,  brick, 
ale  and  beer,  and  foundry  ami  machine-sbop 
prod  nets  j  besides  special  articles  umde  in  the 
penitentiary  under  the  contract  svstem.  Pop. 
(liJO«)    11,416. 

Jerfrey,  Francis  (Lord),  1773-1850;  Scot- 
tish critic;  b.  Edinburgh;  was  admitted  t4>  the 
bar  at  Edinburgh,  1794,  but  devoted  himself 
etpiaUy  to  literature;  with  Sydney  Smith, 
Brougham,  and  Homer,  founded  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  1802;  becAme  its  official  editor  with 
the  fourth  number,  and  continued  to  edit  it  for 
twenty-six  years,  and  wrote  for  it  till  near  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  whole  number  of  his 
contributions  is  200»  of  which  79  were  selected 
for  repnblicjition.  In  the  larger  part  of  them 
he  appears  aa  a  literary  critic,  but  several  are 
devoted  to  metaphysics  and  to  politics.  His 
reputation  at  the  bar  increased  with  his  suc- 
cess as  a  reviewer.  He  rose  to  the  higbi*«?t 
eminence  as  a  pleader;  was  elected,  1821,  Lord 
Kector  of  the  Univ.  of  Glasgow,  and.  18:iU, 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates;  was  ap- 
pointed Lrfjrd  Advocate,  1830;  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  1831,  and  was  elevated  to 
the  Scottish  bench,  1834. 

Jeff'reys,  George  (Lord),  1648-89;  British 
jurist ;  b.  Acton,  Wales ;  was  called  to  the  bar, 
1M8;  became  comnioii  aergeant  of  thi*  city  of 
London,  lti71;  aoUdtor  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
1G77;  was  knighted,  and  elected  Reourd«*r  of 
Ixmdon,  1678;  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  Ches- 
ter and  made  king's  serge4int,  1680,  and  cre- 
ated a  baronet,  16SL  Wlien  the  Oxford  Par* 
1  lament  was  dissolved^  108U  and  Charlea  II 
determined  to  destroy  the  Whiga,  Jeffreys  be* 
came  the  most  elEcient  agent  of  govemmteaL 
He  labored  against  the  city  of  London^  and 
helfK^i  to  extinguish  ita  liberties.  He  was  of 
counsel  for  the  Crown  on  the  trial  of  Lird  Rus- 
sell, was  made  Chief  Justice  of  England  in 
order  to  effect  the  destruction  of  Al^rnon  Sid- 
ney, and  presided  at  the  trials  of  Oatea  and 
Baxter. 

On  >fay  15,  1085,  James  II  made  bitn  a  pc«r, 
as  Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  spe- 
cial commission  to  try  persons  accu!«^  of  hav- 
ing taken  part  in  Monmouth's  ReWnion.  Of 
the  prisoners  brought  befona  him«  .120  were 
hanged,  841  ordered  to  be  tnuisportetl  and  pmM 
into  the  slavery  of  the  tropics,  and  otlu*rs  pun- 
ished with  scourging^  imprisonment,  etc.  His 
cruelty  was  the  more  offensive  becausi^  be 
traded  in  pardons,  and  thus  enable«l  rich  of* 
fenders  to  escape.  He  woji  made  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  September  2H»  16^. 
The  Court  of  High  Oommiasion  having  be«n  ti*- 
vived,  Jeffreys  was  appointed  its  pn^kdvftt^  ajid 
took  part  in  its  worst  acts.  Ulien  Jmnwa  fL^d 
from  London,  Jeffreys  made  arrang<nn«nla  to 
sail  for  Hamburg,  but  landed  for  tlie  indul- 
gence of  drunkenness,  and  was  seiaed,  11m»  mm^ 
wished  to  tear  him  in  pieeei^  but  tlia  anIJiaffi* 
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lien  ftuoceodcHl  in  placing  him  in  the  Towwr, 
where  he  died. 

Jeffries,  John,  1744-1810;  Alneriom  phyii- 
fiiin;  b.  lioMton;  served  as  surgeon  mafor  of 
the  liritiHh  forces  in  America;  1780,  settled  In 
l^indon;  made  with  Francois  Blanchard,  Jan- 
uary 7,  1785,  a  voyage  in  a  balloon  aeroaa 
the  Hritish  Channel,  which  was  the  fUat  soo- 
ct'MHful  attempt  at  aCrostation  on  an  extended 
Hcale;  1780,  returned  to  Boston,  where  he  db* 
liv«*red  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 

1>iiblir  lecture  on  anatomv  ever  given  in  New 
%n>;lan<l:  but  such  was  the  prejudiee  against 
<liMHi>cti(>n  that  on  the  evening  of  the  sceond 
IcH^tun*  a  mob  carried  away  the  subject. 

Jehanghir  (Jihlngfr').  Abnl  Mosaitr  Hot- 
reddin  Mohammed^  d.  1827;  Mogul  emperor  of 
IlimluHtaii;  mm  of  the  famous  Akbar;  sue- 
of<Hl(Hl,  104)5;  was  affable,  generous,  easy  of 
ii(HH>Mri  to  hiA  Hubjects,  and  a  patron  of  lilera* 
turo  and  the  arU;  wrote  memoirs  of  the  early 
piirt  of  liiH  rrijni :  Nourjehsn,  his  empress,  cele- 
lirutfHl  for  hf'r  beauty,  wit.  and  kindlinees,  has 
lM*<*n  the  tlu'iiie  of  many  Oriental  romances  and 

Jehoahai  (j^^hO'A-hAs).  d.  708  B.a;  King  of 
iHrufl,  Min  of  .T«*hu;  succeeded.  Slit;  had  a 
stormy,  wirknl,  humiliating,  and  disastrous 
U'iiin  of  Hevonteen  years.     8ee  II  Kings  xiii, 

1  0. 

Jehoahai,  or  Shallnm,  King  of  Judahi  eon 
of  .ItMiah.  whom  he  iiuccet*ded.  though  he  was 
not  th«*  vUU'fii  Hon;  wsh  probably  thought  more 
tit  than  any  of  hiM  brethrfo  to  combat  the  King 
of  V.fry^yi  {  n»igni>d  in  .lerusalem  only  three 
months,  000  H.C. 

Jehoiachin  ( jJ^-hoi'&-kIn).  or  Coni^al^  King  of 
.lihlali;  mm  of  .lehoiukim;  reigned  in  conjunc* 
tion  \Nith  hirt  futlwT  aUmt  ten  years;  suc- 
(M«'<l<>il.  507  n.r. ;  whm  carried  captive  Into 
Hal>,\lonhi  with  10.000  of  his  subjects  by 
N<hiicluuln(>7./ar  after  an  individual  reign  of 
1onf4  thiin  four  months. 


Jehoi'ada,  high  priest,  who 
riaili  in  that  oOice,  and  with  his  wife,  Jehosna- 
iNMith.  roHtniPii  Joaifh,  son  of  Joram,  King  of 
.ludah,  from  the  murderous  violence  of  Atha- 
liali.  t*on(vah*<l  him  in  the  temple,  and  afier 
s4V(>n  \vi\TA  Hot  him  on  the  throne  of  David. 
\V!ii)<>'.lr1ioiu<]a  lived,  and  Joaah  followed  Us 
ad V ill',  (>v('ry  kingly  undertaking  succeeded. 

Jehoi'akim,   or    Sli'akim,    King   of   Judah; 

liidtliiT  and  »tii<v«H(Hor  of  Jehoiahas;  was  made 
kill;:.  ^'*^^^  !(•<..  hy  lMiara4>h  Necho,  King  of 
!■!•:%  |»t.  «>n  hin  rt'turn  from  an  expedition  acalnst 
r.iirlM-iiiiHli.  .liTi'minh.  the  prophet,  aamon- 
ihIkmI  x]w  kin*;  to  walk  in  the  path  of  virtue 
and  |»iity  and  to  olw«T\e  the  law  strictly,  and 
V.  t  fill  til*  tlu"  ri'Hult"*  of  (liHolMHlience;  but,  like 
many  of  Win  {)mi«>(M>?«HorH,  the  king  relapsed  into 
idi>l.itry  an«l  \\i(*k«><lnoHii.  Nebuchadneoar, 
Kini:  of  Hahylon.  In'^ifpnl  .TeniAslem,  rifled  the 
t«iii|d«»  of  all  sa<*r«*«l  and  precious  articles,  left 
.lidmiakiin  an  liin  vuhhuI  on  the  throne,  and 
rail  ltd  otT  thr  prinripal  men  of  the  city  as 
)ioNtai;r<4.    Aftt-r  u  roi^i  of  eleven  years,  Jelioi' 


akim  waa  slain  and  thrown  Into  the 


Jahol  (yi1i51),  or  Cheflc-te'»  city  of  IIoimo- 
lia,  40  m.  NB.  of  Pekln;  contains  the  summer 
palace  of  the  Emperor  of  China;  is  a  flourish- 
ing  town  with  abt  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
connected  with  Pekin  by  an  excellent  road.  The 
palace  was  built,  1708,  and  eonsjats  of  a  sub* 
stantial  bride  wall  •  n.  in  drcnmferanee  and 
indoaiag  extenalve  gardens  and  jMirka»  paTillona 
and  tempica,  in  tne  common  Chinese  fashion. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Jehol  are  several  large 
T/ama  monsstsrisi  and  tem^es;  amoM  them 
the  cdebrated  Putalaau,  builtafter  the  model 
of  the  palace  of  tlie  Grand  Lama  of  Tibet  at 
PuUla.  The  main  baildii«  of  this  temfde  has 
eleven  row*  of  windows;  the  stories  are  eolorsd 
altemataly  red,  green,  and  jelloir. 

JAoA'aptel,  foorth  KInf  of  Jndah;  eon  of 
Asa;  reigned,  accordli^  toUssher,  014  to  880 
mjo.  Although  he  was  utterly  defeated  hj  the 
Syrians  in  the  battle  of  Ramoth-gilead,  and  hia 
first  expedition  to  Ophir  waa  foiled  ^f  the 
wreck  of  his  whde  fleet,  his  reign  waa  gsnsr 
ally  very  fortunate.  He  made  streniiona  emnia 
to  extirpate  IdoUtry,  kept  the  natlona  on  the 
borders  in  awe,  and  affricultnre  and  eoauM 
prospered  under  his  nue. 


Jeboahapkat,  Valley  oL  deep  and 
gM,  running  N.  and  8.  between  the  1ft.  of 
OUvee  and  Mt.  Moriah,  the  brook  Csdron  flow- 
ing through  its  center,  which  is  dry  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  Prophet  Joel  aayat 
••The  Lord  will  gather  aU  nations  in  tlie  val- 
ley of  Jehoehaphat,  and  wiU  plead  with  them 
there,**  from  which  passags  nnuiy  psophi  have 
believed  that  the  last  Judgment  wttl  ha  aol- 
'  fai  this  plaea. 
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JelM^ah,  or  Tahvdi  (yft-vt').  Hah.  Ji 
Hebrew  name  of  the  Buprsme  Being.  The  pro- 
nunciation and  derivation  of  this  name  are 
matters  of  controversy.  The  Jews  of 
periods  abetained  from  pronouncing  it, 
wherever  it  occurred  In  reading,  suhstitntad 
the  word  Adonai  (theLord),  or  fiohim  (God). 
The  practice  antedates  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Septuagint,  which  everywhere  substitutes  Kv* 
rios.  lU  meaning  throughout  the  Serlntuna 
ia  ''the  Being**  or  **the  Sverlaatlag.''^  Boo 
Goo. 

Join,  Kii«  of  Israel  and  f omder  of  tko 
fourth  dynasty  in  the  N.  kingdom;  son  of 
Jehoehaphat  and  grandsoo  of  Nlmshi;  in  yoolh 
waa  one  of  the  guards  of  Ahab,  and  In  the 
reigna  of  Ahattah  and  Jehoram  one  of  the  eUaf 
military  leaders.  In  the  account  of  the  vWon 
which  appeared  to  Elijah  at  Horeb  in  the  time 
of  Ahab  that  prophet  waa  commanded  to 
anoint  Jehu  king  of  Israel  aa  Instrumsnt  of 
the  divine  vengeance  on  idolatrooa  larasl  (1 
Kings  xix,  10,  17).  This  command  waa  not 
obeyed  until  nearly  twenty  yeara  later,  when 
Jehu  was  anointed  by  one  of  the  prapMa 
under  Blisha's  directions,  and  proceeded  lo 
massacre  King  Joram,  hIa  mother  Jombal,  Ma 
gttcat  Ahasian,  King  of  Judah,  seventy  oona 
of  Ahab,  fortv-two  brothera  of  Ahailah,  and, 
in  general,  all  the  prapheta^  prlaila,  and 
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shipers  of  BaaK  Accord  ing  to  biblical  rec- 
ord, the  reign  of  Jehu  (twenty -eight  years) 
waa  marked  by  the  (lt»cline  of  the  power  of 
Israel.  Accortling  to  thp  AHwyrian  rt^eorda  (in- 
cluding the  blaek  oljelisk  now  in  the  British 
Mnseum),  Jehu  was  a  tributary  of  Assyria. 

Jeiak  (ya'Isk),    See  Yeibk. 

Jejeebhoy  (j^-jeb-hoi'K  Sir  Jamsetjeei  1783- 
1851);  Parsee  philanthropist;  h.  Bombay^  In- 
dia; began  life  in  povt*rty,  made  several  voy- 
ages, be^^'ame  a  merchant  of  BomlMiy,  and  died 
worth  $*^,0(K^000.  His  donations  to  charitable, 
educational,  and  other  public  objects  were  L»8ti- 
mated  at  about  $1,500,(100.  In  1H42  he  was 
knighted  by  the  Queen  of  England^  and.  1857* 
was  made  a  baronet.  His  title  descended  to 
bis  eldt'Sst  8on,  Ciirsetjee  {b.  IHII),  who  be- 
came a  magistrate  of  Bombay,  and  assumed 
his  father'ti  name,  Jamsetjee. 

Jelalabad  |j$l  a  lii-bild'),  fortified  town  of 
Afghanistan;  near  the  Kabul,  on  a  fertile  plain 
1,824  ft.  above  the  sea;  !H)  m,  E.  of  KabuL  Its 
trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Hindus; 
its  population  varies  from  3,l)0()  to  10,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  sea.^on,  A  single  British  brigade 
under  Sir  Robert  Sale  defeated  here  a  large 
Afghan  force,  1842. 

Jelol-ed-Deen  (ja-lfll'^-d^n),  "glory  of  the 
faifh/'  Afghan  usurper,  known  as  Fyrouz  Shah 
11,  who  reigned  at  Delhi,  1289-96,  and  was 
chielly  remarkable  for  bis  cruelties. 

Jelal-ed  Pin  IZuini  (dSn  rC-tne'),    See  Euml 

Jellachich  de  Buzim  (y&ril-chlch  d*  bOt'g^m), 
Joseph  I  Count),  1801-59;  Austrian  general; 
b.  Fcterw  a  ratlin  ;  son  of  Baron  Franz  Jellachich, 
tiehl  mnrrtbal  in  the  Napoleonic  wars;  entered 
the  army  at  an  early  age;  spent  many  years 
on  thr*  Turkish  border  in  the  military  service, 
and  when  the  Magj'ar  revohition  broke  out, 
1884,  threw  his  great  inlluenee  with  the  Slavic 
populations  into  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  Au»* 
trian  Empire.  At  the  request  of  a  Slavic  com- 
mittee  Jellachich  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  S.  districts  of  the  empire,  un- 
der the  mediaeval  title  of  Ban  of  Croatia, 
Blavonia,  and  Ualmatia,  This  title  theoret- 
ically gave  him  an  almost  independent  sover- 
eignty, which  he  ha?!tcned  to  use  by  assem- 
bling a  Slavic  diet,  lieing  consecrated  in  the 
banate  by  the  bishop,  and  organizing  the  S. 
Slavonians  against  the  Hungarians.  He  in* 
vaded  Hungary,  efTect**d  a  junction  with  VVind- 
iBchgriitz,  aided  in  the  recontiuest  of  Vienna, 
and  participated  in  the  important  campaigns  of 
tlie  ensuing  year* 

Jelly-fiah,     See  AcALKPH^;  Medusa. 

Jemappes  O.ha-miip'),  town  in  province  of 
llatnaut,  Belgium;  3  m.  SW.  of  Mons.  Hert? 
the  raw  levies  of  the  first  French  republic, 
under  liumouriez,  won  a  deeiaive  victory  over 
tlie  Austrian  army,  Noveml>er  6,  1792.  U  has 
extensive  manufactures,  and  in  the  vicinity  are 
large  coat  mines.    Pop.  ( 1900}  10,435, 


Jem'lML    See  Khba. 


Jena  (ya'nft),  town  in  the  Grand  Diichj  of 

Saxe-WeimarEiaenach,  tJemianv;  on  the 
8aa!ej  14  m.  SE.  of  Weimar.  Its  university, 
founded  1658,  was,  1787-18015,  the  ">'-♦  -  -le- 
brated  scientilic  institution  of  Gernn  li^ 

ler,  Schlegel,  Gken,  Scbelling,  and   i  re 

professors  here,  and  more  than  one  thuu-sand 
students  heard  their  lectures.  The  university 
is  still  an  important  scientific  center,  and  aa 
the  eentor  of  the  Herbartian  movement  in  edu* 
cation  has  attracted  to  it  many  students  from 
the  U.  S.  On  Otober  14,  18d«,  Xapoleon  to- 
tally defeatc'd  the  Prussian  army  on  the 
heights  outside  of  Jena,  and  this  battle,  to* 
get  her  with  the  defeat  of  Auerstadt  on  the 
same  day,  caused  the  prostration  for  many 
years  of  N*  Germany,  Jena  is  now  a  ty|ncal 
quiet  university  town.     Pop.    (1905)   211,360, 

Jenckes  (j^nks),  Thomas  Allen,  1818-75; 
American  legislator;  b.  Cumberland,  R.  L;  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  bar:  xvmm 
clerk  of  the  State  Legislature,  1840-45,  ami 
meml>er  of  Congress,  1B63-7I ;  waa  the  author 
and  advocate  of  the  bill  which  establiahed  A 
uniform  system  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the 
U,  S. 

Jenghis  KbMt  (j^n'gls  kUn).  See  Gbngrxs 
Kha^*. 

Jeokln^  Henry  Charlea  Fleeming,  1833~S5; 
English  civil  engineer;  b.  near  Dungene^a; 
became  an  apprentice  in  one  of  the  great  ma* 
chine  shops  of  Manchester ;  subsequently  served 
as  a  draughtsman  in  London,  and  drifted 
iinally  into  the  work  of  submarine  cable  lay* 
ing,  a  field  to  which  he  was  destined  to  devote 
many  years  of  his  life  (1855-73).  Much  of  his 
time  during  this  period  was  spent  on  cable 
ships,  at  first  in  the  Mediterranean,  later  'm 
the  transatlantic  service,  and  finally  on  the 
coast  of  S.  America.  In  1808  he  wai*  appointed 
Prof,  of  Engineering  in  the  Univ.  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Jenks,  Joseph,  d.  1683;  American  inventor; 
b.  Hauunersmith.  England;  emigrated  to  Lynn, 
&Iass.,  alKiut  1*>45;  was  the  first  founder  who 
worked  in  brass  ami  iron  in  N.  America,  and 
probably  the  first  inventor;  received  from  the 
i^tassachusetts  (jcneral  Court,  ^tay  6,  lfV4i3,  a 
patent  "  for  the  making  of  engines  for  mills  to 
go  by  water,"  and  for  making  scythes  and 
other  edged  tools^  with  a  new  invented  saw- 
mill. Jenks  is  said  to  have  made  the  dies  for 
the  silver  coinage  of  the  colony,  1052;  con- 
tracted, 1054.  with  the  selectmen  of  Boston 
*'  for  an  engine  to  carry  water  in  caae  of  fire," 
and,  1007,  asked  the  general  court  for  aid  in 
wire  drawing. 

Jen'ner,  Edward,  1749-1823;  English  physi- 
cian; b.  Berkeley,  Gloucestershire;  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  procured 
him  the  appointment  of  naturalist  on  C*xik*s 
second  expedition,  but  retired  to  his  native 
towut  1773,  and  became  a  aurgeon  apothecary. 
In  1796  he  made  his  first  successful  arin-to- 
arm  inoculation  with  the  viriis  of  cow  pox  aa  a 
preventive  to  infection  with  smallpiix.  The 
first  idea  of  this  measure  had  been  conceived 
by   him   some    twenty   years   before,   when    lie 
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Ifiirrinl  ttiat  the  (iloucoHtornhire  peaiuintii  con- 
.Hi(l<T«-«l  arciflciitui  n>wpi>x  (acuiiirfHl  in  milk- 
iii;:  rowH)  a  pn^ventivo  of  Binnllpox.  In  179H 
hr  aiin<iuii<-«Ml  his  dim'*) very,  now  oHtabliHhod  by 
Hhiiiiilant  ntiHcrvatidiiH,  but  wan  almoftt  univer- 
sally iI(>nnutic«Ml  by  pbyfliriana  and  olorpy,  often 
ill  thr  st.vrrt"»t  lan^uap'.  The  important*  of 
hi"*  ilisrnvtTy  wan  finally  eonre<led,  and  he  re- 
(■(•ivfd  in  all  moiii(>  C.'<7.<nn)  in  ^antft  from  Par- 
liaiiicnt  aii<I  nth(>r  Mources  aa  testimonials  to 
till'  vahu'  nf  his  lalxirn. 

Jenner,  Sir  William,  1815-98;  English  phy- 
Hi«iaii;  1».  Chat  ham;  iHN'ame,  1848,  Prof,  of 
r.itlinlM^ricnl  Aiiatotny  and.  1857,  of  Clinical 
M««iiriin«  ill  CniviT^ity  Colh»jfi».  Ixmdon;  was 
:i|»|M)intri|  phyniciaii  to  the  <|Uc<*n.  18(11,  and  at- 
tiiiilrtl  rtim-t'  AllHTt  in  his  laHt  illneas;  was 
tin-  lii>t  tn  tj^tahli»-h  thf  ditTerence  in  kind  be- 
twmi  tNphuH  and  typhoid  fevers. 

Jen'net.     See  Minn  v. 

Jcphthah  ijrf'thil).  ninth  judfrc  of  Israel; 
natural  "oon  **(  (iili>ad-.  wan  ehorM'ii  by  the  (Sil- 
•  a.liti;^  ti)  Im'  tluir  coniniander  in  a  defensive 
war  a^ainot  the  AniniuniteH.  lie  chose  to  at- 
t.nk  tin-  iiiriiiy  in  tln'ir  own  rountry,  first 
iiiakiii;:  an  oath  that  if  victorious  he  wouhl 
^altiIil^  to  the  l^»rd  \%hats(N>ver  should  first 
mill.'  1 1. rill  trnni  his  housr  to  nu»«'t  him  on  his 
ri-tiini.  !!«•  coii.iurrrd  the  Ammonites,  and 
wlirn  Ik'  K'tiirnt'd  his  daughter,  an  only  chihl, 
i^-»«i.Ml  fr«»m  hi-*  Iiouhi- to  j:ri»«'t  him  with  timbrels 
and  \Mtli  ilaiH-c^.  It  is  said  that  at  her  own 
it-<{ii«'^t  "  Ih-  did  with  h<T  a(*<*onling  to  his 
\M\\  ";  hut  >nnie  romnicntators  suppose  that 
Im  «.!ily  »..n^riratiMl  hrr  to  perpetual  virginity. 
.Irj.liHiah  ruh-il  Krarl  »ix  years. 

Jcquitinhonha  (zhaketenyon'ytt),  rivrr  of 
r>i.i/il;  n-M-^  in  thi'  ^tate  of  Nlinas  (Seraihi,  en- 
t«t-  till'  ^t.itr  nf  Itahia,  and  falls,  after  a 
...lu-i-  Ml"  jilM.ut  7'»«»  ni..  first  N..  then  NK..  into 
till'  At!. lilt i<-  mar  thr  town  of  li«dmonte.  Its 
npiM-r  iKMiNi'  luiis  tlirnu;:h  a  nmuntainous  re- 
^'inii.  an<l  It--  r«K  ky  Uil  is  here  embarrassinl  by 
i.ipKl-^  .iii'l  liit.nait-..  iif  whirh  that  eallt*d  Salto 
Ciati.li-.  «»M  tin*  lnMiiidary  <>f  Minas  (ieraes  and 
r..iliM.  i-^  oi)i>  lit  thr  iii«>>t  ina^nitieent  falls  of 
r»ia,il.  It-*  Inwi-r  »nur'»i'  is  broad  and  smiwith, 
hut  i.ifli.r  -iiallow.  and  its  nu)nth  is  olwtruet- 
I  •!  I.\  -an.l  har-..  Ni-xi-rtln-h'-i'*.  the  wlnde  b)wer 
iciii-i-  ti'irn  the  iiinuth  to  Salto  <trande  is  nav- 
i-aM«-  I'T  -.mail  stianiiT'*.  as  «»ne  of  its  armn. 
t!i.  l'.M--M.  (Mnununirati's  by  a  navigable 
t  '  .null  1  uitli  tlif  rixrr  Pairdo.  the  .FiM|uitin- 
lio'i!  a  i-  Ml  LTi'at  iinpDrtanre  for  the  e\|»orta- 
ti'U  «'t  till-  n.  h  priMlutts  tif  Minas  (ieraes. 

jetabt'k    'N-i'-liii  l..kK   Frantifck   V.,   I8:m- 

'•;:  r..>»i.  ri.ian  «lrarnati-»t:  b.  Sdnitka;  studinl 
I  ■'..  ..!.":.".  an. I  |»liil«iIi»L'\  :  was  employed  on  the 
.  =ii..ti.il  -.t.dl  .»!  thr  /•»./. roA".  anil  later  of  the 
\  •'  ■■'■II  /■>'•;.  wa^  aitivi'  as  a  journalist  and 
j.«    i! ..  Mil.    I'lit    lM-»airn'   a   teacher  at    the   high 

-.  ' I    i-T  WMni.M  at    Trajiue.     Though  a  lyric 

]>-<>t  m!  iihiii.  I.I'  i-^  l)<>Ht  known  as  a  drama- 
t!'?.  MM.!  I-  iMii^i.liTi'.l  oni'  of  the  great4*st 
.It  It!-. it  I.-   \\!it«i'  I't    l'i>li<Mitia. 

Ji'Tba,  an.'  Mfninr,  island  of  Tunis,  in  the 
i.:i:r  Ml  (  al..-^.  wluTi'.  May  11.  l.'itUl.  aUuit 
1^  iMMi  (  hri-iiaii^  wtro  killed  by  the  Turks. 


Jerbo'a,  or  Gerbo'a,  common  name  for  many 
small  rcxlents  of  the  family  />i;io#/if/fr.  subfam- 
ily />ipo</ina',  not<Hl  for  their  jKJwers  of  leap- 
ing. They  have  the  liiml  legs  very  mueh 
longer  than  the  fore,  only  thn>4*  t(H>s  on  the 
hind   foot,  and  the   metatarsals  united.     The 
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ears  are  large  and  rounded,  iho  tufted  tail 
mueh  bmp*r  than  the  l>ody.  Wing  10  in.  long, 
while  the  Isxly  is  only  6  or  8.  The  jerboas  in- 
habit desert  or  arid  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
are  gregarious,  nocturnal,  and  dwell  in  bur- 
rows. They  are  to  the  Obi  World  what  the 
kangaroo  rats  are  to  the  New. 

Jeremi'ahy  second  of  the  greater  propheta  of 
the  Hebrew  camm;  U^gan  his  work  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  King  .losiah — i.e..  abt.  026 
B.C.  He  survived  the  fall  of  .Terusalem  (68rt). 
so  that  his  work  lastetl  for  over  fortv  years. 
He  was  iMirn  at  Anathoth.  in  lk*njamln.  His 
father  was  a  priest.  During  «losiah*s  reign  oc- 
curred the  invasi«m  of  the  Scvths.  This 
prophet's  life,  thereff»n»,  covere<I  tlie  catastro- 
phe of  the  history  of  .hidah.  He  had  to  mn- 
tend  against  bipitry.  obstinacy,  and  dog- 
matism and  to  endure  p<Tsecution.  He  was 
imprisf>ne4i  for  s|>eaking  words  of  warning  and 
oj)|N)Hition  to  the  prevailing  |Mdiey.  and  tied  to 
Kgypt.  Whether  he  afterwards  went  to  Baby- 
lon, or  when  or  where  he  dieil.  is  unknown, 
though  .lenmie  and  Tertullian  say  that  he  died 
in  Kgypt.  and  his  grave  is  shown  in  (^iro. 
Tradition  attributes  to  .Teremiah  the  bcMiks  of 
KingH  and  of  lamentations. 

JkT^mit,  or  Trou-J#rtaie  (trAzhA-rA-m^'), 
village  of  attraetive  aKfNH-t  in  Haiti;  121)  m. 
W.  of  I'ort  au  Prino*;  on  the  c«mst.  near  the 
SW.  angle  nf  the  island.  Near  here  was  bom 
a  negro  slave.  Alexandre  Davy  Dumas,  the 
father  of  the  great  novelist  Alexandre  Dumaa. 

Jeremie  (j<^r'^-ml),  James  Amiranz,  1800-72; 
Knglish  ecclesiastie  and  author;  t«M>k  holy  or- 
4lers.  18«10;  was  mM»n  ap|M>int4*d  I*rof.  of  Classieal 
I«iterature  in  the  l*Iast  Intlia  iV>llege  at  Hailey- 
bury,  holding  that  p<mt  twenty  years.  In  1H.13 
he  waa  choaen  Chriatian  advocmte  for  the  Univ. 
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The  plain  in  whifb  it  stands  is  hiUy,  c-\tromf?ly 
jn'opknip  and  very  uarcfiilly  cuU 
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of  Cambridge;  1K^!>.  llt'iy;iiirt  Prof,  of  Divinity. 
and,  18ti4»  Dean  of  J>iuLM)ln;  was  considered  one 
of  the  mo8t  learned  divini^a  of  hie  time;  pub- 
lishod  a  "  History  of  Home  from  Constantme 
to  the  Death  of  Julian*'  and  a  "History  of 
the  Church  in  the  Second  and  Third  Cen- 
turies*" '*  Christianity  in  the  Middle  Ages/* 
and  many  other  occasional  productions. 

Jerez  (or  Xeres)  de  la  Fruntera  {ehfi-nHh' 
da  la  fron-ta'nl),  town  in  province  of  Cadiz, 
Spain;  on  the  (iuadak-te;  14  m.  NE,  of  Cadiz. 
The  plain  in  wbifl 
fertile,  densely  pi" 

tivftted;  it  producos  the  celebrated  Xeruii  wine 
(sherry).  The  iowm  itself  is  old  and  surround- 
ed with  walls,  but  its  streets  are  wide  and 
lined  with  handsome  houses;  its  public  build- 
ings are  elegant,  and  it  contains  many  educa- 
tional and  benevolent  institutions.  Jerez  ia 
the  classical  Asido  and  the  Arab  Hhcri^h.  The 
name  often  occurs  in  the  Arab  chronicles.  The 
town  was  recovered  from  the  Moors  by  Al* 
Umm  the  Wise,  1255.     Pop,   (1900)   63,473. 

Jerfalcon  <jt^r'fftk'n).     See  TALCont, 

Jericbati  (yilr'1-chow).  Jena  Adolf,  18HJ-83; 
Danish  seulptor;  b.  As-^mis.  island  of  Filnen; 
cbii'f  works  art*  "Hercules  and  lli'bc;"  *^  The 
l*antbcr  Hunter/*  '*  Christ,  Adam  and  Eve 
after  their  Fall,"  *'  A  Female  Slave  in 
Chains,**.  "  David/'  and  the  *'  Oersted  ^lonu- 
nicnt '*  in  Copenhagen,  His  wife,  Anne  Mahie 
Elisabeth  (b,  Baumnnn,  181^-811,  w^as  a 
celebrated  painter,  Thfir  son,  Harald  Adolf 
N  KOLA  J  J^HicuALf  (1862-78),  waa  a  land- 
scape painter  of  rank. 

Jericho  (jSr'e-kti),  flourishing  commercial 
city  of  ancit*nt  Palestine,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  on  the  W,  side  of  that  river*  near  its 
entrance  into  the  Dead  Sea.  It  waa  conquered 
and  destroyed  by  Joshua,  but  was  rebuilt  on  a 
neighboring  site,  was  fortMed  by  King  Aliab, 
and  was  the  scat  of  a  Bchool  of  propticts.  It 
was  endiellishcd  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  was 
completely  destroyed  durinj^  the  crusades.  The 
Bite  of  ancient  Jericho  is  at  Tellor  Sultan;  of 
the  accond  cify  of  the  name,  the  entrance  to 
Wady  Kelt;  modern  Jericho,  called  Eriha,  is 
I J  m,  E.  of  the  second,  and  on  tiie  N.  bank  of 
Wady  Kelt,  The  road  from  Jericho  to  Jeru- 
salem is  fltill  infested  by  robbers,  as  in  the 
dayfl  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  The  plain  of 
Jericho  ia  naturally  very  fertile. 

Jerobo&m  (jfr-o-l>r/i\m),  name  of  two  kings 
of  Israel:  (Ij  The  founder  of  the  .Kingdom 
of  Israel,  son  of  Nebat.  of  tlic  tril>e  of  Eph- 
raim,  died  abt,  053  b.c.  On  the  death  of 
Solomon  be  was  elected  by  ten  of  the  Iribcs  to 
reign  over  them,  wnth  the  title  of  King  of 
l»nie|,  Judah  nnd  Benjamin  alone  remaining 
to  Heh^tboom,  075  nx.  He  resided  at  SliHcbein, 
which  hf*  fortified,  and  bnilt  temples  at  Dun 
and  l^etheK  where  golden  calves  were  made  the 
fiymbcds  of  the  Divinity.  His  leading  aim  was 
to  raiae  a  barrier  against  any  reunion  of  the 
tribes.  (2)  The  thirteenth  king  of  Iflrael,  son 
of  Joaah,  rpigned  823-782  B.C.  He  was  success' 
fid  in  his  wars,  but  hh  reign  was  licentious 
and  oppreBBive. 
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Jerome',  Saint  (SoriiRo.Mr.s  KLsLiiius  HiK- 
RO^YMi:8)»  abt.  340-420;  one  of  the  four  great 
doctors  of  the  Latin  Church;  b.  Pannoma;  was 
educated  at  Rome;  baptized  and  took  the  name 
of  Hteronymus,  365,  and  devoted  himself  in  a 
monastery  at  A<|uileia  to  the  study  of  Scripture 
and  tbeolog>\  He  afterwards  went  to  Syria; 
lived  four  years  in  a  bermit'H  cell  in  the  desert 
near  Antioch,  and»  37 6,  consented  to  receive 
priestly  orders  on  the  condition  that  be  should 
not  be  required  to  take  any  pastoral  charge. 
He  immediately  applied  himself  to  acquire  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  biblical  topography  and 
a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee,  visiting  the  most  celebrated  scenes  of 
Bible  history.  To  perfect  himself  in  Greek  he 
went  to  Constantinople  abt.  380,  and  became 
the  disciple  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Being 
called  to  Rome  by  Damasus,  382>  he  r^nalned 
as  secretary  to  that  pope  nntil  his  death,  384. 
Here  at  the  pope's  request  be  began  his  revision 
of  the  old  Latin  or  Italic  version  of  the  Bible. 

He  also  produced  the  translation  of  the 
Psalms  called  *' Psalter ium  Romanum/'  and 
other  valuable  works.  After  the  election  of 
Siriciua,  Jerome  set  out  once  more  for  the 
East,  and  finally  fixed  his  al>ode  at  Bethlehem, 
where  liia  followers  built  several  monasteries* 
of  one  of  which,  and  of  a  hostelry  and  hospital 
for  pilgrims,  he  had  the  direction.  There  he 
completed  his  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
w^hich  became  in  the  VV.  churches  what  tlie 
Septuagint  was  in  the  E.,  and  served  an  a 
basis  for  nearly  all  the  earlier  translations  into 
the  vernacular  tongues  of  Europe.  In  41(i  the 
Pelagians  burned  his  establishm€*nt  itnd  com- 
pclled  him  to  fly  for  his  life,  but  he  afterwards 
returned.  His  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  is  his 
most  useful  work,  and  most  widely  known* 
though  in  a  corrupted  form,  under  the  name  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate.    Day,  September  30th. 

Jerome  of  Prague  (piiig}«  abt.  137S-I410; 
B^i>llemian  religious  reformer;  studied  in  scr- 
criil  universities,  and  organized  the  Univ.  of 
Cracow.  Abt.  1402  he  began  to  disHemiuate 
BiHiretly  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe  in  Bohemia^ 
and,  1408,  openly  identified  hia  views  with 
those  of  Husfl.  While  Huss  was  imprisoned  at 
Con»tancej  14 14^  Jerome  went  thither  to  defend 
him,  but  fled  on  learning  that  the  att^'uipt 
would  be  useless.  He  was  arrested  by  oriler  of 
the  Count  Palatine  of  Neuburg-Sulzbacb.  and 
delivered  over  to  the  council.  May  23,  1415, 
His  learning  and  power  of  debate  enabltnl  bim 
to  answer  all  argimients  urged  against  Jiim. 
On  bis  final  examination,  May  26,  1416,  be  re^ 
tract*»d  a  former  partial  recantation,  and  was 
at  once  condemned.  On  May  30th  he  wn«  avn- 
fenced  and  burned  at  the  stake  at  Coui^tanoe, 
and  his  ashes  were  strewn  on  the  Rhine. 

Jei'rold,  Douglas  William^  1803-57;  English 
huTTiorist;  b.  London;  wa^i  a  midslupmaii  in 
the  navy,  1813-15,  and  was  apprentice*!,  IHlii, 
to  a  printer.  Hia  first  piny,  "  More  Frightened 
than  Hurt/*  after  some  years  of  neglect  was 
very  Buecessful,  The  comecly  *'  Black-eyctl 
Rusan "  established  his  reputation.  "  I^nt 
Dav/*  "Men  of  Character,"  "Bubbles  of  tb^ 
Da\%"  "Time  Works  Wonders/*  "The  Caudle 
Lectures**     (first    published    in    Punchy    with 
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wliicli  hi*  hrraiiii'  connoclotl,  IHII).  Ami  mi- 
mcmuH  ntliiT  plavH,  Hkcti-lir:<,  and  tali*H,  wiil<>ly 
I'xtfiiilril  his  faiito  iiM  a  liuiiMiriHt  and  a  power- 
ful tlrlini-aior  of  oharaoUT. 

Jerrold,  William  BUnchard,  182G-84;  Kngliiih 
author;  h.  l^tndnn:  hou  of  th«>  |»ri*c«*dinf;;  wan 
fdurat4Ml  an  au  artirtt,  and  illuHlraUHl  itume  of 
liis  fathi'r'fi  ailiclcn,  but  laU*r  ^avo  Ilia  atU*n- 
tiiMi  tn  lit«'raturr:  wan  Ijmjj  prominently  con- 
iircti-d  with  the  London  preHH.  Among  his 
wmkn  an*  several  eoine<lieii  and  farctni:  "  I'ool 
as  .1  (  ueuiidMT,"  **l*ui)id  in  Waiting/*  etc.; 
um\iIn:  "'ihi'  Din^raoeof  the  Kaniily,"  "I'pand 
l>'»\\ii  in  thf  \V«»rld."  ete.;  .sketeh(>H:  **  Sw«'<liHh 
Mx«t«  h<'N."  *'  Iniporial  Paris. "  "  Life  «if  Douglaii 
.l<in»I«l."  "At  Home  in  rarin/'  "The  Cork- 
ax  in  >."  and  a  niultitudt*  of  articli*t«  in  varitMia 
l.oiniitn  pniMTH;  jiUo  "  I/ondon."  iIIuKtrat«Ml  l)y 
l>«'r«',  and  "  Life  of  NaiMdiNin  IIL" 

Jer'sey,  larj^e**!  of  the  C'hannpl  inlandH;  in 
thi-  l-!iii;)i«}i  <  haiiiH-h  Hi  in.  \\'.  (»f  the  vtmni  of 
I  ranr.-.  and  luo  m.  S.  of  the  eoast  of  Kn^lantl ; 
at  1. 1.  'J**.717  arrrs.  «d  whiidi  m'arly  i!0,<MM»  aiTfH 
ai.-  uiid.T  »iiUi\atiim:  jMip.  i  Itiur)  5r),<M)0.  The 
nativ«s  -.iM-ak  a  kind  of  Norniau  Kreneli,  ari  the 
i^l.iii.l  «iiiL'iiiaIIy  lM'loiip>d  to  the  Freneli  prov- 
iiiii'  of  Noiiiiaiidy,  TIh*  ^Toiind  ih  hifch  and 
i«'ik\.  hut  [Ti-s.-nts  many  fi-rtile  valleys,  which, 
on  .iti'iunt  id  th«'  tine,  mild,  and  (*<|uahle  idi- 
ni.iii'.  ai.'  \\»II  adaptrd  for  the  cultivation  **( 
liiiit-^.  Lai;:r  i|ii.int iti«'N  of  iMMiehes.  apricots, 
.i]>|ili-i.  pf.iiH.  ^i.i|M>M.  and  nieloiiH  an*  annually 
<\]Miit«Ml  to  i^mdoii.  'I  hf  oyster  tUhtTieri  form 
•iM-tlnT  i'\t«'nsi\r  hraiirh  of  industry.  Ship- 
ImuMiii;;  is  aUo  important.  The  principal  «h*- 
(ii|>:iiiMn.  hM\\i>\t<r.  of  the  inhahitants  of  the 
i-l.ni<l  is  .|;iir_\  farmiii;:.  Tin*  principal  towns 
an-   St.    ll.Ii.r's  and  St.   Auhin. 

Jersey   Cit'y»  »'i»pital  of   Ihid^m  Co..  N.  .!.; 

fii  tic  liiiil-<<ri  KiMT.  the  Morris  (anal,  and  the 
r.  iiii-\  lN;iiii;i.  (  iiitial  of  N«'W  .lerney.  Krie, 
l.ilii::li  N.illi-y.  Wi'st  Sliorf.  and  other  rail- 
1. '.».!>.  o[i|i.iNit«'  Ni'W  ^■ork  City,  with  which  it 
i"  i-'Mii'itfl  hy  si'Vi-ral  sti'am  ferrii*s  and  suh- 
\\a\  tiniMiU.  The  city  is  noted  for  its  hirjfe 
I  t.  iLH  iMMiriuTcr.  it-*  i'\lrnsi\i»  numufactures, 
:\*\'i  w-*  •*ti»fk\anl  aiiil  slaughterhouse  inter- 
«-?•..  As  till'  i'i\\  is  ineludt'd  in  the  custoini 
.!:-!!  let  of  Ni'w  Si  irk,  iM  •»«'parati'  olYlcial  ac- 
«'uril  f'f  it-^  niijmits  and  e\p«»rts  is  kept.  Its 
!•:  I'l'if.i.  Hit  ihl!  isi.ihlishmi'iits  include  tohacco 
ii.'.-i  ...  ;nid  sii;^'ar  rrtimTii-s  that  are  ami>n^ 
1'..'  lii-.-t  in  tlit'  \\«»ild:  jilass.  criicilde.  iron. 
-■•I.  Ml.-,  tin,  ri»pp»T,  ami  ImijIit  works; 
:  '  i:''J'-  |'<  riril,  «iaktini.  s.iap.  and  «'andh*  fac 
•''■>-.  .t'll  p'ltti-riis.  fiiuiuliii's.  and  machine 
-'■••-  III. I,-  Mir  twii  Ni'iy  \atiz*'  irrain  ele 
\  I'.  • -.  i.\\  ii. .!  I.\  tin*  i'i>iii|H\  |\  aiiia  atnl  thi'  Krie 
'i  \\.i\-..  I!i«i»'  JM  an  «\tinsiM«  al)attoir  in 
«  ■  \.  I'lit  iif  tlif  ritv.  iii-ar  the  ri\er  frj»nt. 
i-  '  .«■..'  .?  Ill  tin-  \\\.  pait.  on  th.'  Ifncken- 
-I.'.  Kii'-.  l«-tli  I- ■iiiin  tf.l  with  the  railways. 
It  '^  .  »i  I'..-.-  .il.iit.MT*.  that  Ni'W  York  city 
f  ■  iil\  .!.;..'■..'.  f..i  n..  ilaily  supply  of  meat. 
I".  I  ^  ..  M-Un  .d  l!»o-,  r.'portt'd  rt2«  fac 
1  •  ■.  -\-t.!ii  I!!  itnifacttii  iiiL'  |dants.  ii|M>rated  on 
a  .1!  »  il  of  >sj  :?'.«l.Nn.  :iii.|  Iia\int;  annual 
J  •  .  I.  \.i'i.  i  at  rfT.'i.T  I0.!»:il.  Thf  city  eon- 
t.i::.     a  I'lil-i..'  li!.iai\.  St.  lVt«'r's  Ccdiep*  ( Ko- 


man  Catholic).  St.  .Mi>ysius  Academy,  Oerman- 
American  Sch<M>l,  llasbrouck  Institute.  Christ^a 
and  St.  lVter'8  hospitals,  and  many  charitablu 
and  l>enevolent  institutions.  Jersey  City  was 
originally  known  as  Paulus  lliKik;  waa  laid 
out,  1804;  incorporatetl  as  a  village.  1820; 
chart«>re<l  under  its  present  name,  1838;  en- 
lar^iHl  by  the  annexation  of  Hudson  and  Rer- 
^en.  1870,  and  Greenville,  1872;  and  n*chnr- 
UtihI,  1889.     Pop.  (1005)  232.t(U1). 

Jeru'ialem,  chief  city  of  Palestine;  capital 
of  the  ancient  unito<l  kin>;ilom  of  Israel  an<l 
.ludah;  20  m.  K.  of  the  M(Hlit«Tran«'an  and  33 
m.  SK.  <»f  its  |M)rt,  Jaffa  tJoppa);  |M)p.  aht. 
70.(HN».  of  whimi  alnmt  two  thirds  are  .lews, 
the  remainder  Immu^  Christians  and  Moham- 
m«Mlans.  The  K.,  S.,  and  \V.  limits  are  defim-d 
by  the  ravines  of  the  Kfilron  and  the  I)<*ne- 
Hinnom,  and  I>ey4mil  tlii*N4*  the  .Mmint  of  Olives, 
the  Hill  of  Kvil  Council,  and  the  \V.  heights 
remain  as  David  must  have  siM>n  them.  On  the 
N.  there  are  no  such  marked  ti»|Migraphieal  fea- 
tures. From  Sc«)pus  the  des4*<>iit  U*  the  eity  is 
gra<lual.  and  it  was  in  this  dint^tion  that'tho 
suburb  I^>zetha  exist«Mi  which  HeriNl  Agrippa 
inclose<l  with  a  wall.  The  nuKlern  eity  walls, 
built  only  three  hundnnl  years  af;i>  by  S«dyman 
the  Magnificent,  probably  inelos«>  the  area  of 
the  ancient  city  of  David's  day,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the'S.  iHirtion  of  /ion  and  Ophel, 
which  are  now  without  the  walls. 

The  city  is  eneircliil  by  walls,  and  has  m>ven 
irates.  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Jaffa,  Da- 
mam'us,  and  AlMlul-Hamid  gates.  The  Chris- 
tian fpiarter  is  in  the  N\V.,  the  .Mfduimniinlan 
in  the  NK..  the  Jewish  in  the  SK.,  and  the 
Arm«>nian  in  the  S\V.  The  str«*ets  are  narmw. 
winding,  dirty,  and  badly  pavi*fl:  broadest 
stre«*t  is  about  15  ft.  wide;  some  an*  only  5 
or  ft  ft.  The  lious4*s  are  of  heavy  masonry,  two 
i»r  thr<H>  stories  high,  with  few  r>r  no  windows 
in  thi*  lowf-r  stories.  The  nmfH  an*  U'rracinl  or 
ris€»  in  domes,  and  tin*  apartnifuts  re<vive  light 
from  interior  omrts.  In  the  SK.  in  Mt.  Moriah, 
on  which  is  th«>  llaraniesh  .Sh«>rif  C*  the  dis- 
tinguii»ht*il  sanctuary"),  an  ari*a  inclosing  the 
niosipie  of  Omar,  built,  probably,  on  the  site 
of   the  temple  of  Sdonion. 

Zion  is  the  high  broad  hill  which  lifts  itmdf 
by  an  abrupt  fri>nt  4(N»  ft.  alNivi*  the  S.  valli*y, 
its  plateau  «'\tentling  from  thin  brow  2.4IN)  ft. 
to  the  Jaffa  gate  road.  This  height  embructil 
Ufarly  om*  half  of  the  ancient  city.  Zion  was 
the  seat  of  tht*  citadel  which  David  storm«*<l. 
and  its  broad.  idi>vatiMl  summit  b«i*anie  the 
"city  of  David.'*  Ht-re  wi»n*  the  royal  palac4*s 
and  tombs  of  David's  line.  <*onn(t't«*«l  by  a 
bridge  with  the  Sdomonian  palacf  anitthetem- 
ph'  on  Moriah.  Here  also  IffriNl  Imilt  his  pal 
ai-i'.  t>n  its  NK.  corner  was  th«'  X\«»tus,  or 
gynina^ium.  e«»nneet4»«l  with  the  tmiple  by  an- 
other bridge.  The  height  of  /ion  aUive  the 
Mi'diterrani'an  i-i  2.537  ft.  The  Miaint  i»f  Olives 
riifs  only  2'Hi  ft.  higher.  The  Tyro|Me«in  (val- 
ley of  the  cheesi'niongi*rs )  ran  U'twi-t'n  Zii»n 
and  Moriah  S.  into  the  Hinnom  valley  and  the 
Kedron  valley  at  their  junction,  the  junction 
of  the  thri*e  forming  the  rich  soil  of  the  "  king's 
garden." 

The  commonly  received  site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher  and  Calvary  liea  about  400  ft.  N.  of  a 
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line  rumting  from  the  Jaffa  gate  to  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  ami  about  300  ft.  W,  of  the  street 
leading  N*  to  the  Damascua  gate.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  hill  over 
the  grotto  of  Jeremiah,  NE.  of  the  DamaBcuH 
ffate,  is  the  Gk>lgotha  of  the  New  Testament. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  objects  in  Jerusalem 
is  the  old  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  citadel  near 
the  Jaflfa  gate,  56  ft,  6  in.  on  one  face  and  70 
ft.  3  in,  on  the  otiier.  Whichever  one  of  the 
Herodlan  towers  this  was*  its  style  of  huilding 
tempts  us  to  believe  that  Herod  only  rebuilt 
an  ancient  tower,  and  that  we  may  have  here 
"  the  tower  of  David  builded  for  an  armory/* 

The  pools  (so  called)  in  and  by  Jeruealeni 
are  Birket  Mamilla,  Birket  fe^ultan,  the  Pool 
of  Si  loam,  and  the  Fonntain  of  the  Virgin 
without  the  walls,  and  Birket  Israil  ior  Kn- 
8eraiu)  and  the  Fool  of  Hezi^kiah  within  the 
walls.  The  Birket  Mamilla  is  supposed  to  be 
the  "upper  pool"  (leaiah  vii,  3;  II  Kings  xviii, 
17).  It  lies  2,000  ft.  W.  of  the  Jaffa  gate. 
The  Birket  Sultan  ie  a  section  of  the  great  W, 
valley  dammed  up  for  more  than  500  ft.  The 
Fool  of  Siloam  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyro- 
p<£on  at  its  junction  with  the  Hinnom  and 
Kedron.  It  is  connected  by  a  hmg,  rude,  and 
crooked  subterranean  passage  with  the  Foun- 
tain of  the  Virgin  on  tlie  other  aide  of  Op  he!. 
This  subterraneous  aqueduct  is  connected  with 
extensive  rock-hewn  caverns.  The  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin  is  a  pool  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Ophel 
rock,  to  which  is  a  descent  of  twenty-eight 
Btepfl.  The  pool  is  lower  than  the  bottom  of 
the  valley*  and  is  excavated  deeply  within  the 
rocky  wall.  The  water  has  a  periodic  and  sud- 
den riae  of  a  foot  in  height,  the  periods  vary- 
ing from  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  once  in 
two  or  three  days.  This  per ioiiic  troubling  of 
the  water  seemed  at  first  to  mark  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin  as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  but  that 
has  been  discovered  by  excavations  in  the  in- 
closure  belonging  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Anne, 
farther  N.  Here,  nnder  the  crypt  of  an  an- 
cient church,  is  a  pool  arched  over  with  five 
arches  which  must  certainly  be  the  "five 
porches "  of  John  v,.  The  Birket  Israil,  just 
inside  of  the  Hi.  Stephen's  gate  and  N.  of  the 
Haram^  is  the  damming  np  of  the  valley  that 
rnns  E.  of  Bezetha  in  a  8E.  direction  into  the 
Kedron*  The  Pool  of  Hezekiah  is  N*  of  the 
Jaffa  gate  street  and  to  the  SW.  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Kepulclipr,  It  is  supplied  by  an 
aqueduct  from  the  Birket  Mam  ilia.  One  of  sev- 
eral ancient  aqueducts  still  conducts  the  water 
from  Solomon's  Pools  to  the  city. 

Among  tlie  mAoy  ecclesiastical  erliflce*  is  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  si  tun  ted  in  the 
Christian  quarter,  and  occupied  hy  all  tfie 
Christian  communities  in  common,  near  which 
is  the  German  Church  of  the  Redeemer.  The 
Latins  poeaesa  for  their  own  worship  the 
Church  of  St.  Saviour,  which  is  attached  to  the 
Franciscan  convent.  On  the  ancient  Bezetha  is 
the  French  Church  of  St.  Anne,  a  structure 
dating  back  to  medieeval  times.  The  Russians 
have  a  cathedral  and,  on  the  W,  side  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  a  church.  The  Greeks,  Ar- 
menians, Copts,  Syrians,  and  AbyssinianB,  and 
ill*'  Francidcan  monks  have  convents  or  hos- 
pitals j  and  the  Jews  more  than  seventy  syna- 


gogues. The  city  has  little  commerce,  and  few 
manufactures,  those  of  soap,  chaplet8»  crtici- 
Bxes,  roflaries,  and  mnulets  being  the  moat  im- 
portant. 

The  earliest  biblical  reference  to  Jerusalem 
is  in  Genesis  xiv,  18,  where  Melehizedek  brings 
forth  bread  and  wine  to  Abraham  on  his  return 
from  the  slaughter  of  certain  invading  kings, 
and  receives  from  him  a  tithe  of  the  spoils  in 
token  of  fealty.  Clay  tablets  found  at  Tel- 
ebAmama  on  the  Nile  throw  light  on  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Egyptian  Govt,  and  subject 
cities  in  Palejstine  and  Syria  in  the  fiftet^nth 
century  n.Cj  and  show  that  Jerusalem  was 
about  to  pans  into  the  hands  of  **  confederatM,"* 
who  in  all  probahility  had  their  headquarters 
at  Hebron.  The  Jebuaites  later  made  Jeru* 
salem  their  special  stronghold  and  held  the 
upper  city  on  Zion  for  nearly  four  centuries. 
David,  desiring  a  more  central  city  than  He- 
bron for  his  capital,  organized  an  attack  on  the 
citadel  and  wrested  it  from  the  Jebusitee.  The 
coneuntrattKi  royalty  of  the  twelve  tribes  now 
made  *'  the  city  of  David  "  the  seat  of  poirar 
and  glory,  and  for  four  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  till  Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  it,  it  stood 
forth  as  one  of  the  conspicuous  capitals  of  the 
world.  The  Ark  of  God  was  now  brought  from 
Xirjatb'jearira  and  placed  in  a  new  tabernacle. 
This  position  of  the  ark  on  the  large  citadel 
hill  (Zion)  continue»i  for  forty  years,  making 
the  name  Zion  a  favorite  name  for  the  city, 
t'specialiy  when  view^ed  as  a  holy  city,  a  center 
of  worship.  Under  Solomon  the  city  grew  in 
magnificence.  With  the  enormous  wealth  ac- 
quired by  commerce,  and  that  inherit<?d,  he 
erected  a  temple  on  the  rocky  height  oppo- 
site Zion,  raising  the  structure  wnoae  wall 
fltones  still  bear  the  marks  of  the  Tyrian 
workmen. 

Under  Solomon's  successor,  Hehoboam^  the 
kingdom  was  divided,  Jeroboam  became  king  of 
the  N.  realm,  and  Jerusalem  was  left  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
only,  and  of  the  subji>ct  countries  at  the  8.  and 
E.  In  the  tenth  cuntury  B,c.  Shishak,  King  of 
Egypt,  overran  the  Judean  territ^jry,  made  it 
tributary,  and  pkmdered  the  temple  and  royal 
palace.  Asa,  Kehoboam^s  grandi»on,  defeated 
the  Egyptians  at  the  battle  of  Mareshah,  S^41, 
and  Jerusalem  regained  her  independence.  Un- 
der latter  kings  Baal  worship  prevailed,  and  the 
tem]>lc  fell  into  decay,  though  for  a  time,  under 
Jehoiada,  and  later,  Uezekiah,  Jehovah  was  wor* 
Bhiped.  The  Israeli  lish  monarch  Joash  defeat- 
e<l  Amaziah,  King  of  Judah,  abt,  82t{,  pUm- 
dcriMl  tlie  city,  and  razed  part  of  its  wall.  Dur- 
ing Hezekiah's  reign  Sennacherib,  King  of 
Assyria,  devastiited  the  kingdom,  but  spared 
Jerusalem,  a  new  stripping  of  temple  and  pal* 
ace  being  his  tribute.  Josiah,  who  ascended 
the  throne  abt.  ti4l>,  restored  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  AbL  605  Nebuchadnexzar,  King  of 
Babylon,  made  Jehoiakim,  King  of  Judah,  hia 
vassal,  and  a  few  years  later,  besiege<i  the  city, 
w^hich  was  saved  only  by  the  delivery  of  the 
king,  Jehoiaehin,  with  his  wlvi^s  and  court, 
and  all  the  treasure  that  could  1m>  glenned;  at 
this  time,  also,  numbers  of  the  liighcr  claMfna, 
as  well  as  craftsmen,  were  deported  U*  Baby** 
Ion-     A  rebellion  led  to  the  utter  de»tructioii 
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<»f   tin-  city.  r)S«.  iin<l  iinnDicr  cl('|Mirtiition   tn 
lialix  Inii. 

IIiiviii;r  U'«*ii  r«*huilt  nftrr  tin*  captivity, 
thnii^'li  U'HH  than  r»<>.(MM>  <>f  tli«*  I'xih'rt  ri'turntil, 
.Ii'iii-^aU'iii  waH  takrii  an<l  |iillapNl  by  l*tol«Miiy 
La^ri.  .TJn.  and  tiii>u.»aiiilH  of  i\w  raptiw?*  w%*to 
<"arri«Ml  jntn  K;:ypt.  In  UtS  AntifK'liUM  IV  of 
S\ria  Ii-vcIimI  th«*  walls.  dcHIrd  the  ti'inplc,  ami 
ffirliM<|i>  tin*  .li'wiMh  ritual,  but  IIip  .Ifws*  n*- 
vfilti-<|  aifl  ri'^Min«'<l  tli«»  city.  A  quarrel  for 
tin-  tlimni'  |(>il  l*oni|H'y.  th«»  U<itiiati  p'nrral. 
to  aHHiiiilt  the  rity.  ra/c  itn  walN.  ati<l  put 
IJJMH)  p4-opli'  to  till'  HWi»rd.     HrrcKl  tliu  Great. 


Mrljmb 


.l>i(iN\i»\i    ii    Till    Ti\i>    III-    KiNii   IIiRoh.     (Skrtrh 
-Miiwirii;  ii|iprii\i[ii:ttilv  thf  lir  nf  riK*k.) 

I.  ii!iiili'  .'t  S..li':ii..ii,  J.  I'liLii'o  of  Siliiinnit.  3. 
A.'.-ir.!  ..ti  l>\  tli-ri..i.  4.  I  xhi-irn  (tht*  tnwiT  lti%ri^ 
»T  \i.i.i'i»  .  .*».  \iiintii:t  I  thi*  ('tL<*tli*>.  ti.  t'iiii-tfni 
ji-i-  iiic  \'ir<-tM.i  t«>  IiMiiplr.  7.  X>»tu-<.  h.  Aiciipi>m'N 
l>.il.i>4'.  *.'.  /lull  and  .\rr:i.  10.  l^iurr  I'lml  of 
i.iM-ii.  i>i  \iiiVK<i"I<>it.  11-  llriiNi  i«  |iiilnre.  IL'. 
hi  rli<  l.i  «>r  >tiutlii«iii.  l:t.  hii'lKi*  liuiJt  !•>  ilrriNl. 
II  Mil'  I  ov^i-i  ('ii\.  r.tllf>i|  Miiiu'titucM  Akrr.  15. 
Hiiri^li   iiiiuli'l>  .   A.I',    l^7l>. 


.1 
I 


I. .l.i  olit.iiiu'd  till'  titli'  of  Kiii^  of  the 
'.  i.-.k  .li  I  n-*,i!rin  liy  >l«»rm,  'M,  hut  sou^iil 
i.i\..i  «»i  till-  p.opli-  liy  huilitin^  a  lU'W  li'Ui- 
\tiir  Hm-  tjrath  nf  1I«t<n1  .K^iippa.  the 
■  Ii\\i->li  iiiori.iirli.  |iHi  .\.i»..  .hidi'a  \%a?«  uii- 
!■!.■.  lit  .it«»i -'.  •.iiini"  I'f  whom  uiTi"  eoiiKpicii- 
I'li-  !■■!  till  ir  uttiT  di-ri'^Mfd  i»f  .leMish  cuh- 
t.!:  -  .iii.l  |'i.|udiii'-.  KiMls  an«l  in«»iirrtH"lion!* 
t  "■-  :•  •!.  .nhl  till. ills  Koiiii'  made  war  in  earnent. 
I  '-».  \  •■•^|».i"«i:m.  ami  att«i\Mirds  Iiim  nttn  Titun 
■.■■I'!  !'.  riMinnu'  I  iiipiTi'i -.  at  li-n^'thl.  »*«»ndu«'t«il 
I'l."  w.ii.  I  lif  tiiiil.li-  ih--*i'M-«ii»n'*  anitin;!  the 
.liwx.  t'li-  :ii.'«>ii\  ft'  !)>••  nation  riliiit  up  witiiin 
III.-  w.i'!-  nt  .liiu^ali  ni.  tlif  dt'<*trni'tioti  of  nii>ri' 
('Mil  I. •••HI  nun  ,]r\\'^  I  im-hnlin^  all  the  Hiek 
;m.|  ..!.!■  ill.-  i-M-I.i\in/  ff  all  the  youth,  the 
I  iif  .:■■  .].  •!!..! I li..n  ..f  tin'  i-it\ .  all  thin  f»irill8  one 
v\  I  III'  ^'l<M.nui>t  payi-a  in  histt»iy. 


In  Iladrinn'H  roifni.  W^  1*)H  ajk.  there  whh 
an  attempt  to  rebuihl  the  city  ami  e^tahliMh 
the  .lewirth  |Hility.  Har  ('«H*hha  for  three  yearn 
kept  the  power  of  Konie  at  hay.  until  the  in- 
Murreetion  wan  (juenehed  in  the  IdtHwl  of  hun- 
drtMlH  of  thousamlH.  ]ladriun*H  i>xui«peration  at 
this  event  made  him  tir-.i  raze  everythinjr.  umi 
then  huild  a  m'w  city  on  the  Rpot,  which  he 
{HHtpled  with  Hf»manM  and  calhtl  .Klia  fapi- 
tidiua.  On  the  old  temple  Hite  he  envteil  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  (*apitolinu8.  and  placiMl  hiit 
own  Mtatue  on  the  aiti*  of  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
.lews  were  not  aMoweil  to  enter  the  new  city. 
an«I  this  prohibition  «*<»ntinue4l  in  elTect  till  the 
empire  iNiMime  ChriMtian.  when  permisHion  was 
driven  them  to  w«»«»p  by  the  \V.  temple  wall 
(where,  in  spite  of  the  fnipn^nt  and  whidesale 
deHtructi<ins.  much  <if  the  ancient  wall  of  the 
sanctuury  reuuiins) — a  custom  cimtimittl  to 
this  day.  l^mstantine  restontl  the  (dd  name, 
.lerusalem.  His  mother.  Helena.  dev<ited  her- 
self to  r«i*overinf{  the  hist  Hit«»H  of  Christian 
imiHirtamM*  in  .Jerusalem  and  idsei»-here  in  the 
Holy  l^md,  and  envt***!  c«»«*tly  churclicH  on  tli«»Ho 
HUpiHiMtl  sites.  .lulian.  'Mu\  .\  i>..  attemptetl  t<» 
rebuild  the  .Jewish  templf  a. id  restme  the 
.lewisli  Worship  as  a  part  of  his  dintign  against 
Christianity,  but  the  work  was  hindereil  ami 
^  ^t«|ppell  by   hubterran(*<iu.*t  lirch,  as  Ammianus 

I  asM'rts. 

1  In  the  first  Christian  ivnturies  of  the  empire 

f^v*'  .Jerusalem  iHH'Upieil  the  p4i<tition  of  a  veiieralde 
'^H*  and  Hacreil  relic  to  which  pilgrims  c«instantly 
found  their  way.  liinhopN  i)re<*itle<l  over  the 
Church  here,  and  emperors  from  time  to  tinu* 
built  or  repair«Ml  the  holy  i><Iitici*s.  The  first 
disturbance  of  this  |MMic4>ftil  ciimlition  was 
when  the  Persian  monarch.  ChoMrm's  II,  UmiU 
the  city  by  storm.  fiM,  de'*troy«'d  tlw  churches, 
and  slew  the  eccleNiastic<«.  Koiirt«i'n  years 
afterwards  the  (ire«>k  em|H'ror  Heraclius  re- 
r*toriil  the  churches  and  ri'i*.<«tablislie<l  the 
Chrintian  ilominion  in  .JeiU4al«>m.  lait  it  was 
only  ftir  a  ^Imrt  periiMJ.  In  ii:{7  Omar  maile 
.Jerusalfm  the  tiiHt  prand  compie*.!  of  the 
rising  Mohammedan  {Hiwer.  From  that  day  to 
this  .Jerusalem  has  Intii  a  Mohanunetlan  rity. 
ext-ept  during  the  brirf  interval  in  which  the 
crusatlers  hidd  it.  Ommiatlei,  .\bba*»tides,  and 
Katimites  tiNik  their  turns  in  ruling  it  from 
DanuiM'Us.  Itaplad.  and  Cairo  as  their  capi- 
tals; 1  hri*.tian<t  were  mon*  or  le-*^  pers«vut«*(I 
from  tinu*  to  time,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
.*^epulcher  was  repeat<illy  ile!«tro\etl  and  rebuilt. 
In  l<H»i).  afti*r  a  'lurki'»h  tribe*  hatl  hail  brief 
posse?«''«ion  «»f  the  city,  ami  had  shown  unusual 
M'\erity  to  the  Chri^tian<*.  but  had  IsH'n  Mip- 
plantei'l  l»y  the  K^'\ptian  caliph,  the  crusaders 
ap|ieareil  *lH*fore  .leru^ah-m.  In  six  wti>ks  the 
city  was  in  thi'ir  hamU.  and  Oislfrey  of  Ibiuil 
Ion  elect«'4|  its  kin^.  It  ri'maiiie<l  in  the  lianils 
of  the  Christians  till  Salah-eil-din  <Salailint. 
the  Sultan  of  Kjrypt.  n*con«pifre«l  it.  1IS7. 
Thrli'^'  afti-rwards  the  city  was  for  a  short  time 
in  Christian  hands.  In"  l.'»17  it  fell  into  the 
hamU  of  Selim.  the  Turkish  connueror  of 
Kjsypt,  ami  remains  in  |Mw*i'H!.ion  of  hin  auc- 
f<'j«*f4or.  the  Sultan,  to  this  day.     Sei-  .li- ws. 

Jentulem  Cher'ry,  |M>pular  name  of  two 
ahrubby  s|H*cieH  of  Solttnum  cuUivatitl  as  orna- 
mental bouac  planta   {8,  capsicoBtrum  and  tf. 
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pseudo-mpsicum ) ,    th?    first    from    Hrflzil    nud 
the  latter  from  Matl^Mra ;  grow  only  2  or  3  ft. 


highf  and  bear  berries  about  the  aize  of  cher- 
ries. 

Jer'vis,  Sir  John  (Earl  of  St.  Vincent),  1734- 
1823;  Eniflish  admiral;  h,  Mpwford ;  became 
post  captain^  17*^0,  and  rear  admiral.  1787,  and 
early  durinp  tht;  French  Revolution  &aiied  to 
the  W.  Indies  and  captured  Martinique  and 
Guadeloupe;  appointed  Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
17^5;  and  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  defeated  ii 
Spanish  fleet,  1 7417 ♦  for  which  be  waa  created 
earl ;  was  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1801-04. 

Jervis,  John  Bloomfield,  17^5-1885;  Amer- 
ican civil  engineer;  h.  Huiilington»  N,  Y,  The 
Croton  dam,  the  Hing  Sin^  bridge,  High 
Bridge,  and  the  Forty'seeond  Street  reservoir, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Public  Library, 
New  York  City,  are  monuments  of  his  profes- 
sional skill.  He  waH  also  eon^iulting  ana  chief 
engineer  of  the  Cochituate  water  works,  Bos- 
ton;  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad,  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Koek  Island  Railroad,  and  of  the 
Pittsburg.  Fort  Wayne  and  CUiieagn  Railroad, 
retiring  from  active  duty,  1806,  He  ini'ented 
and  had  built  in  England,  1832,  a  locomotive 
called  *'  Experiment  "  having  the  four-wheeled 
BAviveling  truck  in  front. 

Jer'Toisy  Sir  William  Frands  Dmrnmond, 
1821-1*7;  English  military  engineer;  h.  Cowes, 
Ittio  of  Wight;  entered  the  Royal  Engineers, 
1830;  served  in  several  campaigns  in  Africa; 
became  aasistant  inspector  general  of  fortifi- 
catioiiSi  185fi,  and  deputy  director  of  foriitl- 
cations,  1862;  designed  the  fortifications  of 
Anglesey,  Quebec,  Portsnioutti,  Plymouth ^  Pem- 
broke, Portland,  Cork,  the  Thames,  and  the 
Medway ;  at  Bombay,  the  Hugli,  Aden,  and 
other  placea  in  India ;  imiJrovements  and  addi* 
tions  to  the  fortifications  of  Bermuda,  Halifax, 
Malta*  and  Gibraltar,  and  many  of  the  de- 
leniive  works  in  Auatralaaia;  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant  general,  1882. 

Jed  (yft's*),  town,  on  tbe  Esino,  province  of 
Aneona,  Italy;  is  said  to  be  of  Pelasgian  origin, 
and  through  the  Umbriana  and  Gatila  passed 


to  the  Romans^  who  eallecl  it  -4C«is;  later  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks;  waa  in  the  pow« 
of  the  Holy  See  (1447-55);  was  a  vice  pre- 
fecture under  Napoleon,  and,  1860,  was  tticor- 
po rated  with  the  kingdom  of  It4ily.  The  city 
walls  are  flanked  by  towers,  Arrioniar  public 
buildings  are  an  ancient  cathedral,  dedicaUd 
to  St,  Septimius,  a  townhall  containing  some 
fine  pictures,  and  a  seminary,  lyceum,  com- 
ouuial  college,  and  technical  school.  The  town 
has  manufacturea  of  paper,  silk  atoekinga, 
cloths,  and  soap,  and  carries  on  a  largo  trade 
in  wine,  oil,  grain,  and  cheese.  It  waa  the 
birthplace  of  Frederick  II,  under  wbii«e  rule  it 
waa  most  prosperous.     Pop,   ( 1901 )   23,20d, 

Jcs'samine*    See  Jasmine. 

Je8'8«,  John  Heneage,  1815-74;  English  au* 
thor;  works  include  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Clouri  of 
England  during  the  Reign  of  the  Stuart*/* 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Conrt  of  London  from  the 
Revolution  in  1<>88  to  the  Death  of  George 
HI,*'  "  George  Seluyn  and  bis  Contemporaries/* 
and  "  London,  ita  Celebrated  Characters  anil 
Places.*' 

Jes'ao  (Japan).     See  Yezo, 

Jessor'p  or  Jessore',  district  and  town  of 
Bengal,  British  India;  on  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges;  area  of  district,  2,276  wj,  in.;  pop* 
1,600,000;  country  flat  and  wet  and  the  ctimaie 
bad;  town  is  the  capital  of  the  district;  70  ml 
NE.  of  Calcutta.    Pop.  of  to^-n,  abt.  8,000. 

Jcs'ter,  Court.     8eo  Coubt  Jester. 

Jea'uits,  or  Soci'ety  of  Jc'sua,  religious  or- 
der of  the  Roman  CTatholic  Church,  known  in 
the  Church  as  one  of  the  orders  of  **  clerks  reg- 
ular." It  was  founded  by  St.  Ignatius  Loyola 
and  approved  by  Paul  III  (1540).  After  8L 
Ignatius'a  death,  his  successors,  especially 
Ijainez  and  Aquaviva,  improved  the  organiza- 
tion gl%"en  to  the  order  by  its  founder,  but  with- 
out essentially  modifying  it  in  any  way.  The 
order  consists  of  four  classes  of  memt^ers:  Lay 
brothers,  scbolafitics  who  for  fifteen  years  be- 
fore being  ordained  priests  wtudy  literature, 
philosophy,  the  sciences,  and  theology,  and 
teach  the  humanities  in  college;  the  spiritual 
coadjutors,  who  are  priests  with  the  three  vowa 
of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience;  and  the 
professed  fatliers,  who  take  a  fourth  vow  to 
go  wherever  they  may  be  sent  by  the  pope* 
These  last  alone  have  a  voice  in  the  govern* 
nient  of  the  society.  The  purpose  of  the  so- 
ciety, as  stated  by  its  founders  and  adherents, 
is  threefold:  (1)  The  personal  sanctiUcatiOD 
of  the  members;  (2)  preaching  and  misi^ions; 
M)  the  education  of  youth.  In  point  of  doe- 
trine,^  there  are  two  theories  which  are  more 
or  less  closely  identified  with  the  society :  One 
dogmatic,  on  grace  and  predestination,  whereon 
the  Jesuits  had  long  and  arduous  controversy 
with  the  Dominicans;  the  other  moral  ( proh- 
abilisni),  though  the  theologian  who  first  for- 
mulated this  theory  was  not  a  Jesuit,  but  a 
Dominican. 

The  golden  age,  the  time  of  highest  prosper* 
ity»  of  the  Jesuits  lasted  al»out  one  centttr>V 
Within  that  period  it  produced  (I)  a  great 
number  of  samts — Ignatius,  Xavier,  Aloyaiua 
of  Gonxaga,  Stanislauii  Kostka^  Francia  Borgis, 
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ami  iiijiiiy  otlirr?*:  (2)  ninny  lonm«l  mm  of 
ihi'  lii;:lH'«»t  or<lrr  ui )  in  I'Xrj^'niM,  huoIi  bh 
Malilniiatiis.  It4iiifrr>r<>,  Salnirnm,  and  I^ipidr; 
I />  I  in  <ln;rTii:iti<'  t)H><>lo^',  Huch  aM  IWIlarmin, 
Siiiin/.  Va<><|Ui'/,  KuiK,  iVtaviuM,  and  othern; 
ir)  in  ni«»ral  thM»Io>;y,  h\iv\\  an  Snnrlioz,  Lph- 
sin-:  »f/)  in  lii?^t<»ry.  thr  liollandists;  (3) 
nuincnum  and  7.fiil«mH  niiHMionarifs  who 
|)roa<-)ird  tlir  Co-ipi'l  in  Kun>|M>.  America,  India, 
China,  and  .lapan.  'ilw  Kt'fnrnintinn  waH  al- 
riMily  solidly  <'«»laldiMln'd  in  N.  Knro|M»  iM'fore 
t)it>  .li'^uits  wrn*  foundt'd,  ami  for  Hoini*  time 
iN-fnn'  tlit-y  iH'jran  to  f\«'n'iH4»  a  wid<'  and  |M)wrr- 
lul  intlurncr.  l^rnatiiiVn  id«ii  of  founding  the 
(•rill  r  liad  c-oiiir  t4t  him  lone  )»oforo  hr  heard  of 
l.iithrr  or  liiM  work.  In  tho  Coinu'il  of  Tront. 
in  ->)»iti'  of  thrir  n'i*4>nt  foundation,  the  infhicnoi' 
of  th«-  .Ir-^iiits  Nva-^  inifMirtant.  KathiTK  l^inrz. 
Salim-rnii.  and  I^'  .lay  a-*.!**!*'*!  in  thr  dplilM»ra- 
tii«n-*.  till'  t\\»»  fornuT  as  IhiHdo^ianM  of  the 
IImIv  Sri'.  l,ain«-/  wan  tho  only  theologian  of 
till-  Vninicil  a1hiut>d  to  talk  more  than  an  hour 
on  an>  suhjit-t.  Many  of  Imh  rxtcnifNirarirri 
wiTi'  inMiTti'tJ  \\i»rd  for  word  in  the  aetn  of  th«» 
fi>iin«-il.  In  till'  Citliolic  reaction  that  foHowiHl 
tlh*  (MuiM-il  ot  I  rrnt  tin*  .IcnuitM  played  a  pre- 
eminent  pait  all  «»\rr  Kiirop*',  and  eMiMvially  in 
(;iriMan\.  Ifi  tin*  matter  of  JanM*niMni  in 
KraiK-,'  'i»n'N  fiiUL'lit  |»«T«<iMently  for  the  dec- 
trine  <»f  tin'  *  'liiirrh. 

The  Ann  I  j.  Mil  nii<***ion*4  of  the  .TesuitH  cm- 
liraerd  tlie  .lit ire  New  WorM.  The  nuHHion  of 
llia/il  \\.i>.  iiprned  hy  St.  Ipnatiux  himnidf.  who 
•«i-nt  «|e  Nnl.ii/i  thither.  I.'i4*.».  whi're  he  n»- 
fniMir«|  Ihr  ei.|i»niHtM  ami  fouudeil  nuiuy  Chriti- 
tian  enininunitieH  of  IndiiinH.  TohMa  and 
Aneliiita.  \'ie\ra.  and  many  otherH,  fonow<'<I 
in  the  ^aine  r«'LMoiis  «lnrin:;  the  ciixtivnth  and 
•.I'viutt-enth  ei-nturien.  wluh-  at  the  «quno  timo 
Chill',  ri-ru.  an. I  Mexieo  n'<*eiviMl  the  faith 
fr.mi  oilier  nieinhi-rH  of  thi*  •*iM'iety.  Hy  tho 
lHu'innin'_r  nf  the  si-M-nti't'nth  century  the  "  re- 
liii.  li.Mi^  "  i.f  raratrnaN  were  founded.  In  N. 
\ni.rie.i  tile  .Ie-»iit-i  Were  found  at  t^ueliec, 
h"._''i:  the  e..nMr-ii»n  i»f  the  lIuronM  mwm  fol- 
low.1.  an.l  th.ir  attempt-  to  mnvert  the  Iro- 
ijn.'i-.  in  N\hi«-h  l.allefnaml.  Maniel.  ami  Hr<^li«Mif 
>^MfT.  nd  ni.irt\rduni.  lla-h-*  in  Maine  and 
h'L'ni"'  in  N«'\\  York  were  the  pion«'«'ri  of  Chri**- 
li.iiiiiy  aiMoni:  the  Indian^*:  Manpjette  discov- 
ii.-.l  tlie  Mi—i— .ipi'i :  and  Haneroft  wrote  that 
■thr  hi-t.'i\  of  their  laltor-*  i«»  eonnertiil  with 
til.'  MiiLriii  "f  e\.ry  eelelirated  town  in  the  an- 

II  lU  nt  Ki.tirli  \iii«riea:  n»»t  a  ea|M'  was  turned. 
i!..t  a   ri\.r  .iit.-ri.l.  hul  a  .Ti"iuit  h*<l  the  way." 

III  li'."7  th.\  himied  in  California,  ami  for  a 
l<M_r  tini''  I.iImim.I  atimnL'  the  Indians,  winning 
I'..  Ill  l>N   thi-ii   iiin-if.il  ^kill.  aiul  teaching  them 

t '..      ;n  t  -    ff    r'w  ili/«'d    life. 

I'm-  >.u|«|iti--inM  I'f  tin-  ^.iiriety  ti^»k  ]>laci», 
177  ;.  l.\  fill-  Imll  "  l>i»iniinis  jn*  lx«*«lemptor 
\,  .f.r'  "t  (  himnt  \I\.  '  i»n  the  t'round  of 
t'.-    iiiiiii.  i.'M-    ii'inpliiiit-    anil    aeeu-^at ionn    of 

\.  i.,,i,    t» i.t\    w.i-   till-   iihie.t.   without    ile- 

.liMfi'  ■■"  I'i'M  ::i»i1t  oi  innm-i  ni'e.'*  In  H14 
l.\  t!i'-  »>m!1  ■•  ^..li.iiu.|.»  Omnium  Keelesiarum  " 
i»,.-  ,..!.  I  u  1^  vi  I"--'.!}.!!-!).-.!.  In  many  Kuro- 
|..  Ill  f!  -.  'iir  S.  \iii.ri.-an  >.tate*  they  are  yet 
f..il.i!i.  II  t"  i--.Mi.it..  nr  te:i.li  ]iuhliely.  while 
in  ,,''.i  *^  '  \  ini«»v  :\h-iiluti'  fri-i'dom.  The 
x.i-t  !•   I :  -li^x   .'f  tin-  -.hi.ty  i-  oerupied  at  pres- 


ent in  miMionnr}'  or  teaching  work,  with  a 
certain  nunilM>r  devotiNi  to  purely  scientitle  oc- 
cupationa, 

Jeuulmir'.    Soo  Jairalmir. 

Je'fUf  Chiift»  founder  of  the  Christian  re- 
liffion:  iMirn  in  IWthleheni.  a  city  of  Judea, 
during;  the  reipn  of  the  Knip«»ror  AujjUMtus, 
proluildy  in  the  fourth  year  tor  perhaiw  the 
nixth)  U-fitrr  the  Chrintian  era;  onioit)etl  in  or 
near  .Ter  una  lent,  at  a  place  calletl  ()<d};otha.  in 
the  thirty -fourth  or  thirty  fifth  year  oif  hU  ap». 
Hi«t  mother  wan  Mary,  y^\w  waa  lietrothM  to  a 
eariM'nter  named  Jcmeph,  when  "  ahe  was  fouml 
with  child  of  the  Holy  <;iH>Ht."  and  her  hus- 
Imnd  "  knew  her  not  till  nhe  had  hroii^rht  f«»rth 
her  flrj*t-U»rn  wm,"  who  waa  named  «Ie»»us. 
.loHeph  and  Mary  reHid(*d  in  Naisareth,  an  nh- 
Hcun*  town  in  lower  CaliliM*.  whem'O  they  went 
uj»  to  liethlehem  to  he  taxinl.  in  rom])lianee 
with  a  d<*eri*«*  of  AupiMtua.  and  lNH*auM»  Jnm*ph 
waa  of  the  houae  ami  linear  of  David.  It  waa 
tliere  that  the  child  waa  l»om,  and  laid  in  a 
niauKer,  the  inn  b«*inK  full.  Stmn  after  hia 
hirth  three  wii«e  men  (ma^i:  n(*eordin^  to  ec- 
clesiastical tradition,  three  kinp«)  came  fn>m 
tlu*  K.,  f^uided  by  a  atar.  and  worahiped 
him.  Their  in(|uiri<*fl  in  Jerusalem  had  exciti*d 
the  HUHpicinn  of  Kiii^r  Hen»<l.  for  fear  of  whom 
the  imrenta  of  .Tenus,  warncfl  in  a  dn^m,  lletl 
with  him  t<i  K^-pt.  IlenNl.  who  fean'd  the  loaa 
of  hiH  thnme  if  the  Messiah  were  acknowl- 
edp**!.  pive  orderM  tliat  all  the  male  children 
in  and  near  Id'thlehem,  from  two  yearn  old  and 
under,  ahould  lie  put  to  death.  After  the  di«th 
of  Herod,  a  few  mcmthn  later.  .I(*hum  waa 
hniu^ht  by  hi*  parents  to  Na7areth. 

Of  his  early  life,  till  the  commencement  of 
hia  public  miniMrv.  when  he  wan  alMiiit  thirty 
yearn  of  api»,  the' canonical  tSospeU  pve  only 
one  incident,  his  interview  with  the  tliM'tora  in 
the  temple  when  he  was  twtdvi*  yi'ars  old.  It 
irt  prolmble,  an  the  jros|M»|  narrative  intimates, 
that  he  f(dlow«><I  the  «H-cu|Mition  of  a  car|H'nter. 
IUh  apiN^araniv  as  a  public  tea<'her  wan  her- 
ald»Nl  by  John  the  Iiapti*.t.  Jesus,  afterwardn 
coming  to  the  Jordan  at  IMhabara  to  John, 
wa«  n»c<vniwMl  by  him  aa  the  MeMsiah.  and  wa« 
ImptiKiHl  by  him  at  hi-*  own  c«mimand.  The 
puidic  administration  of  liaptisni  was  followi»<| 
imnuHl lately  by  the  fa^t  for  forty  days  in  the 
wilderness.*  and  the  temptation  by  the  devil. 
Oin-etly  after  this  he  aelectwl  the  first  five  or 
xix  of  his  disciples.  Mul>M*«|uently  call«'<I  apiw- 
tlcH.  and  lM>(ran  to  promulgate  his  d<H-trini*a  and 
ti»  |M'rforni  miraclea.  His  numerfuis  miraculous 
cures,  antl  the  increasinjr  nuniU-r  of  lielievera 
in  him  aa  the  Messiah,  excitinl  the  enmity  i»f 
the  I*harise«»a,  who  wiuKht  to  i|o  violence  to 
him.  When  the  third  I'annover  in  hia  mini  at  ry 
iNvurret!.  he  left  .ludea.  and  p:isst>d  aloni;  the 
coanta  of  Tyre  and  Sidim.  reiN>atin»r  bin  mira- 
cles. The  tran^rtKUration.  the  foreshadowing; 
t>f  his  own  aufferinp4,  ami  the  choice  of  aeventy 
disciples,  whom  he  w»nt  two  by  two  into  all 
the  yhivvH  which  he  intenib*4l  to  visit,  precwiiti 
hia  journey  to  Jeruaalem  to  the  Feaat  of  Tab- 
ernacles. 

He  nuide  hia  entry  into  Jeruaalem  ridin|r  on 
an  ass.  and  was  n^eeived  in  triumph  by  the 
]M«opIe.     At  the  fourth  and  laiit  Feast  of  the 
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PaMover  with  his  dmctplcMi,  he  annouficirl  that 
on  that  night  one  of  them  would  betray  hhn» 
deijigTtatmg  Judas  Iscariot  as  the  traitor,  and 
instituted  the  Lord*a  Supper,  Afterwards  witli 
great  agony  of  spirit  he  prayed  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethseniane*  Thither  Judaa  canie  with  an 
armed  band,  and  betrayed  him  by  kissing  him. 
Refusing  the  offers  of  asj^istance,  Jesus  freely 
surrendered  himself,  wh^ii  his  diacip!es  fled. 
He  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim, adjudged  guilty  of  blasphemy,  and  ecm- 
dcmned  to  deiitb.  He  was  e^irried  thence,  on 
the  charge  of  sedition,  l>efore  Poutiin*  PilatPj 
the  Roman  procurator  of  the  province,  who 
wa.s  foree<!  to  condemn  him,  although  declaring 
bis  belief  in  bis  innocence.  He  was  Bcourged, 
a  Bcarlct  rol>e  and  a  crown  of  thorns  were  put 
on  him,  and  he  waa  crucified  between  two 
thieves.  In  the  evening  Joseph  of  Arimatheii, 
a  disciple  of  Christ,  begged  the  body  and  buried 
it.  This  was  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday.  On 
the  third  day  (Sunday,  hence  called  the  Ijord'a 
Day)  he  rose  from  the  dead,  appeared  to  It  is 
eleven  remaining  disciples  and  to  many  others, 
remained  Mitli  them  forty  days,  and  then  vis- 
ibly tmcendtnl  to  heaven.  8ee  Christolooy; 
Chhihtiamtt;   Ixcabnation;  Messiah. 

Jesus,  Soci'ety  of.    See  Jesuits. 

Jetj  variety  of  lignite,  resembling  eanncl 
coul,  but  harder,  of  deeper  black,  and  of  more 
brilliiLnt  luster*  From  its  susceptibility  of 
taking  a  fine  polish  and  its  intense  blackness, 
it  has  been  largely  used  for  mourning  articles 
of  ornament* 

Jet'saMj  in  law,  goods  which  do  not  float 
nor  come  to  land  when  a  ship  is  sunk  or  the 
articles  are  thrown  overboard  as  a  measure  of 
safety,  Under  English  law  their  ownership  is 
unaffected,  as  this  act  of  necessity  cannot  be 
con!*triied  into  a  renunciation  of  his  property 
by  the  owner.  At  common  law  such  goods  be- 
longed to  the  crown  if  not  duly  claimed  by  the 
owner;  but  at  present  their  net  proceeds  are 
paid  into  the  imfx*rial  treasury.  In  the  U.  JS. 
the  net  proceeds  appear  to  belong  to  the  Federal 
treasury,  in  case  the  property  is  not  claimed 
by  the  owner.  If  the  property  la  caet  by  the 
sea  on  the  land,  it  is  then  called  "  wreck,  *  and 
IB  subject  to  state  law.     See  Flotsam. 

Jet'ty,  a  pier  or  dike  built  out  from  the 
land  into  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing a  harbor  or  river,  or  of  deepening  and 
maintaining  a  channel  across  a  shoal  hy  com- 
pelling the  water  flowing  over  the  shoal  to  pass 
ih rough  a  mi r rower  channel.  The  principles 
involved  in  the  jetty  system  may  b*»  thus  briefly 
fitated:  First,  the  cnrrent  is  caused  by  the  fall 
of  the  water  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level, 
which  fall  is  indicated  by  the  slope  or  inclina- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  water.  Second,  the 
friction  of  the  bed  over  which  the  wnter  flows 
is  the  chief  force  opposed  to  the  current* 
Tliird.  the  current  will  be  increased  by  either 
increasing  the  slope  of  the  surface  or  the  vol- 
ume of  water  passing  through  the  channeK  or 
by  lessening  the  friction.  Fourth,  the  friction 
of  the  bed  controls  the  velocity  of  the  current, 
just  as  the  brakes  of  a  train  going  down  grade 
without  the  aid  of  the  engine  regulate  the 
velocity  ol  the  train*    Fifth,  friction 


just  as  the  width  of  the  bed  incren^cs,  Le.,  if 
the  bed  of  the  channel  be  twice  as  great,  the 
friction  will  be  twice  as  great.  It  doe*  not 
increase  with  the  weight  or  depth  of  the  water, 
but  with  the  square  of  its  velocity.  Sixth,  the 
power  of  water  to  transport  sand  increa'*es  with 
the  square  of  the  %'elocity  of  the  water;  h»nce 
if  the  velocity  ha  doubled  it  can  tnmsport  four 
times  as  niitch  sand. 

The  first  effect  of  contracting  the  channel 
will  be  to  increase  the  slope  of  the  surfac^e  of 
the  wuter  through  the  contracted  part  at  emch 
change  of  the  tide  or  flood  of  the  river.  A 
more  rapid  cnrrent  will  result,  and  aa  ihm 
channel  deepens,  the  basin  will  be  filled  and 
emptied  more  quickly,  and  the  slope  through 
the  channel  will  be  lessened.  But  when  it  baa 
resumi'd  its  former  inclination,  the  veli^city 
will  still  be  greater  than  before,  b<vr»inse  liy 
narrowing  the  channel  the  friction  which  for- 
merly retarded  the  flow  will  have  l>een  les- 
sened. Hence  the  deepening  will  continue  until 
the  enlargement  permits  the  tide  to  enter  and 
leave  the  basin  more  rapidly  than  ever^  hy 
which  a  still  less  slope  reduces  the  velocity  so 
much  that  the  current  no  longer  moves  the 
particles  composing  the  shoal,  and  thus  a  new 
condition  of  stable  ei|uilibrimn  is  establi^hetL 
Aumng  the  permanent  results  which  will  fol- 
low will  be — first,  a  deeper  channel  through  the 
jetties;  second,  less  frictional  resistance  to  tb«s 
tlow  of  the  water:  third,  less  surface  slope; 
fourth,  greater  volume  of  discharge  through 
the  channel;  and,  fifth,  greater  tidal  oscilla- 
tions in  the  basin* 

The  most  notable  jetties  are  at  the  moutl 
of  the  Mississippi,  Danube,  Oder,  Pregel,  Mi 
Memel,  and  Vistula.  Many  river  months 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  U.  8., 
as  well  as  on  the  Great  Lakes,  have  bc<*n  jet- 
tied.  At  Sulina  the  mouth  of  the  T>inul)e  was 
deepened,  from  9  ft.  to  21  ft.,  by  this  means. 
Afterwards  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  waa 
deepened  by  .lames  B.  Eads  from  8  ft.  to  SO  ft. 
The  channel  of  21  ft.  depth,  obtained  in  I8rt0 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  haa  been  k#-pt 
without  any  extension  of  the  piers  seaward  and 
without  resorting  to  dredging.  Neither  has 
there  Ijeen  any  advance  of  the  bar  seaward  in 
the  direction  oi  the  issuing  current,  although 
there  lias  been  considerMble  sediment  depositeKi 
in  advance,  but  on  the  flanks  of  the  j'  '  *!«^ 

Danube  lH*tng  essentially  a   Redimen  r 

in  times  of  flood.     At  the  mouth  of  1 ;  .^^ 

sippi  a  channel  of  over  3D  ft.  in  depth  !i  i  u> .  u 
miiintained  since  1870.  One  of  the  tm<.-'  -ti- 
vincing  arguments  for  improving  the  mouths 
of  rivers  by  jetties  appears  in  the  facts  given 
in  the  following  table: 

TABUS  OF  DEPTHS  AT  ICOUTHS  OF  8KV£!«  QEfiMAN 
BIVEB8    IMFBOVSD  BY   JETTIEB 


Lttb^ 

"4 


HAimor  MTBis 

OTicla>i<in>«ii! 

north,  \*l* 

n»i>th,  11*1 

Persanta.  .**...*».. 

4  feet    1 
4    - 
A    " 

7    '* 

10  •• 

7    * 
12    •• 

15         flMPt 

17t 

13 

18 

23.5    " 

24 

20        " 

laji  f«^ 

Wipper 

12.53    *^ 

IT.lS   •*! 

TraVf* 

1»,Rl    •'^ 

Kiemcn 

Oiltr 

23.1      -* 
24.75    ** 

Pi^iel... 

23.1       •• 

See  BBEAEWATCRi  Docks  akp  DoasTJOnts. 
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Jct'tison,  throwing  ovorl>oanl  of  gocxlA  for 
till'  ]ii4'sii\a(iiiii  iti  :i  «»hi|i.  itH  riir^o,  cri'W,  or 
|i;iNsrn;^n.r-».  "(hmnN**  iiicludcH  iiut  oiilv  th«» 
«ar;:n,  but  ilu'  «»hi|»  -ton's,  its  ciibh>H,  luu'horrt, 
liiiatn,  •«,ii|s.  Mi.it H.  tufkli',  and  ]M)rti(iiiH  of  tli«* 
sliip  \\-^'\i  !iiM'«'NsjiriIy  Kacritired.  Kv«»n  the 
<:ri>uii(liii<jr  nf  tl)«>  «hip  huH  lN><*n  dtMilt  witli  as  u 
jiiti-nii.     S4M.   Ku)T.sam;  Jktsam. 

Jev'ons,  William  Stanley,  1R35-82;  Englisli 
ji|iil«»^4i|»|nT  uim!  |Nilitiral  vt*<)iii>iiiiMi:  h,  Kivt*r- 
jMinl :  Vriti.  nf  l-«ijric,  Mi'iitiil  nnd  Moral  Phi- 
I<i^«i|ili,v.  jukI  ('iiIhI«>ii  I^i'iurrr  on  Political 
KiMU.iiiiy  ill  Hufiis  (\)llr^(',  Manc'lioHlcr,  and 
I'mf.  nf  INiIitical  Flcnnniiiy  in  I'nivt'rHity  ('«>1- 
h-j*',  I<«>ii«lnii -.  i"liirf  \viirk«.  **  Prinripli'H  of  Sim- 
iiiro."  •■  StMilif-,  in  |)iMliirtiv(>  liOjsif,**  **  Thwiry 
nf    I'nlitinil    Ki-fiTininv,'*  and   **  Money  nnd  tlu» 

Mrrli;iiii-.iii    nf    K\«'l»ailp'." 

Jew'el,  or  Jew'ell,  John,  1522  71;  En(;liHh 
l»i«liM|i:  I).  Hiidtii.  I)«'vnii<«liir(>:  was  om*  of  the 
rii'lit  ilixjiiiH  a|i|Niiiit«Ml  liy  Kli7jilM*th  tti  htdd 
a  «iir»t  rnvii-\  at  \\  tstiniii'^trr  \*ith  «'ij»ht  llo- 
III. Ill  t  atli.iIiiN ;  ITi.-jH.  \^aH  phuvd  on  tln»  coni- 
iiii-^-inii  tn  i\tiiii:ui«li  ('at)>oli('i<«iii  in  thi*  W. 
iliiMixi-^  nf  liiiL'I.iiul.  ami.  ir»«»t»,  waM  niado 
r>i^linp  nf  Sali»hury.  11  in  most  faiiioiii  >%'«)rk 
1-*  *•  .\|M.Iiii.'y  fnr  iIh'  ('hurr)i  of  KnKhintl/*  of 
whirl)  l!li/aUrh  nriJiTiMl  a  ropy  to  Inr.  chain«'f| 
ill  r\rry  paii^li  chiirrh. 

Jfw'clry,  i«'\\«*ls  colWtivoly.  In  a  n»Htrirt- 
«•!  .'.•■ii^r.  jfwU  art'  pn'i'ioiH  stoii««H,  inrludinf; 
jiiaiU.  *M't  in  ;:nli!  nr  -ilviT,  and  «i>rn  an  |mt- 
-•■n.il  nin.uinni-*.  lait  tin*  torni  i«*  naire  K«*nfr- 
all\  a]i)«Ii.  d  t«»  -n«li  oinanimti  niadf  of  th«* 
jMiiiiMi"*    iinlal-.   ni    v\v\\   of   tlh'   lms«T   nii'taU. 

I  111 -r  nia\  U'  I'itluT  plain  or  iMnlN-Ili<di«Hl.  at 
|i\  ImIiil:  «n'^'ia\t'd.  rlia-rd.  cnaini'Ifd.  «>r  the 
liki'.  Tin-  ii-f  nf  jrwrlry  i?*  prolialily  a  devidop- 
ii:.  lit  nt  a  ^till  iMilii-r  <'Ustoin  of  n-«inij  m'«'<U, 
1-1  1 1  i.-^.  -liilU.  animal  tirtli.  nnd  hrijjht  |X'r- 
l.i  ii..l  prl.l.!.-.  fur  adnrnmint.  In  the  Orient 
t!..  I.'  lia-s  Im.'ii  !»ut  litrlo  rhanu'e  in  ftirni  or 
N.iii.tx  nf  wnikman-liip  fnr  in«»ri'  than  2.*MM» 
\..M'.  a-  i".  attr-tid  liy  th«'  jiurlrv  of  India. 
w'.uli  111-*  pri'«.«'r\«'«!  it*  an«Mi'iit  rliararti-r  to 
t!..'  1. 1. -lilt  tim«'.  M.ifiy  of  thr  hrandftH,  rar- 
II!!--.  and  ntlirr  olij«rt-i  of  nMnltrn  time*  are 
i>iii  Milt  rti'.l  witli  minute  ^'«»1«1  In^uN,  tilijjn'e 
will",  n'liitit  tliainwnik,  i-tr..  in  th«»  v«Ty  Hame 
w  i\  a-  t'i.".i-  takrii  finiii  ('\  print «•  or  KtniHoan 
t.  '111.-       1 1    I-    pinliahio   that    t  hi-    Ktni-»i>an    |ie<i- 

J.!.-  aiil  t!.. f  am  i«'iit  <Jii'« htainitl  many 

.  t  tii.il    i!ti\i-^  at  that  rarl\    dat«'  from  India. 

\.ti\.  tii.l.-  was  rariii'd  on  with  the  Orient 
1  \    til.-   riiuiii.  i.iii-.  *JlMM»  h.<\ 

1!..-  j.  \\.li\  fniim!  in  Kirypt.  l>*.'i«>,  in  the 
. .  Mj  if  (,»ii./ii  Aali  nt»t.»|»  was  «>f  the  hi^h«^t 
.-.iii.t.r.    till'    li.imimrin;r.    pii-rrinir.    ehasinjf, 

:i'..!     till-     'ittillLf    nt     «'nlnr«-«!     stnnt"*     WllVJ    »piit«' 

ij'i.il  t<»  till-  wi'ik  «tf  a  mm-li  latiT  ix-riinl.  The 
.  1  •■  ii!  )  llt•^  fnund  hy  Srhlit-mann  at  Myoi'me, 
.i!..l  N\':at  111-  ti-niiril  ant'ii'Ht  Troy.  sbo\ve<l  a 
;  :ii.Mkili1«'  \.iii<tN  nf  nrnam«>ntat inn  and  a 
I.  ■!.  -tan.iai.l  i.f  wnikmaii-liip.  Th«'  wimderful 
■  '•!-  oil  III-  i-laiid  nf  i'Npni*.  a-*,  for  example, 
t'..  .  |ii.-.  i\'.l  in  till"  ili  J'fsimhi  eoHertion  at 
i!..-  \1.  ti..|...lit  in  MuTiim  nf  Art  in  New  York 
(ity.  and  rtiu-.aii  i.liiiTt-*.  arr  fnr  «lelicaey 
and  I'laiits   xi   \\urkmaiis)iip  (ipial  to  anythin){ 


made  in  any  perio<l.  Tlie  Merovin<!ian  jewelry 
of  the  fifth  (vntnry.  and  that  of  the  An^lo- 
Saxons  of  a  later  date,  in  not  it!  for  the  lM>auty 
of  the  p)hlwt>rk  and  th«'  utili/jition  of  Hlal»M  of 
pirni't  m*t  in  plates  of  pdd.  Vrry  IxMiutiful 
unei«'nt  jewidry  of  |jold  ami  enamel  han  In^en 
found  in  Ireland. 

|)iirin>;  the  last  century  jewelry  ha-*  been 
man  n  fact  uretl  in  greater  quant  it  ien  than  ever 
iM'fore,  ami  c«»rtain  cities  have  iMM-inne  not«tl  for 
thi'  prcMluction  of  H|Mfial  kimU  of  jewelry.  The 
tini'Ht  jew«'lry  in  nnule  in  linndon,  PariH.  and 
New  York.  Tlie  manufacture  of  imitation  jew- 
elry IH  a  prent  industry  in  Kranw.  Nearly  all 
of  the  mediuniMiuality  jewelry  of  England 
(*omi*H  from  Hirminf^ham.  In  (iermany.  Ilanau 
and  Pforzheim  prtMluti'  immense  t|uantiti(*H  of 
jeuelry  of  all  f;rad(*s,  hut  principally  the 
chea|M'r  kinds.  At  Nith  these  idac«>s  then*  are 
piv«>rnnient  s«di<Mds  for  Hptrial  instruction  in 
jewelry  nuikinp.  as  also  at  Turnau  in  liidicmia. 
Amst^'rdam  is  world  renownetl  ftir  its  diamond 
cutters.  Nearly  all  of  the  pirnet  jewelry  of 
the  world  is  manufactured  in  Pra^u«*  nnd  one 
or  two  other  liohcmian  cities;  from  Vienna 
t-^ime  the  so-calle<l  nH-iH**)  styles,  in  which 
emiUHd,  turi|utiis«>,  and  pimet  are  uM<d;  from 
Veni<*i'.  fllij:ri'<',  and  from  Klon^mv  and  Rome 
mosaic  je\%i>lry:  and  from  Konif;HlM*rp  and 
l>iint7.ic  hhM  of  the  amlMT  jewelry  of  com- 
ment manuf.ictup'd.  The  pnnlucts  <if  i\w  coral 
tUhrries  of  tin*  Miiliterranean  and  on  the  Afri- 
can coast  an*  MMit  to  Napl«*s  and  otlier  Italian 
citi(*s,  where  they  an*  nninufactured  into  jew- 
idry  for  shipment.  Knameh><l  jewel r}-,  j{ener- 
ally  of  silver,  (*«msistinp  either  of  tili^ni',  en- 
anitd.  silv«'r  with  transnarent  clids«>nn<(  or  an 
inlaying  of  niellt>  (an  alloy  of  silver,  sulphur, 
and  antimony),  is  rxtrnnivelv  made  in  Russia, 
Norway,  ami  iK-nmark.  liold  and  silv«T  fili- 
^UH*  is  manufactureti  in  pn*at  «|uantitieM  in 
Venice,  Malta.  Mexi«-o.  and  in  otln-r  Mexican 
cities.  Kin^«t  «'ndM>llish(>d  with  7>iMliacal  si^n 
are  |s»culiar  to  tin*  \V.  Afriea  i**iast.  where 
they  an'  made  hy  the  inhahitants  of  Dahomey. 
St4*<d  jcMidry  is  made  in  inunensr  ipiantitieH  in 
Uith  Knine«>  ami  <i«Tmany.  and  has  rntindy 
n-placiii  the  s4)-falli><l  nnirca.sitt*  jewel r>*.  which 
was  made  out  of  sniall  fac4't<-d  iron  pyrit*»«; 
ivtiry  jrwelry  in  France.  <!«*rnuiny.  and  Oreat 
Itritain:  tor'tidsfshidl  jewi-lry  ehielly  in  Khir- 
f-ne«>.  Home,  and  Naples  in  Italy.     See  Gbmss 

PHIU-lniH  S'n)NK8. 

Jewett,  Milo  Parker,  180ft-ft2;  American  ed- 
ueator:  l».  St.  .Iidmshnry.  Vt.:  was  profcMor 
in  Marietta  (Ndh-p'.  Ohio.  1M:r>  :W;  founded, 
\H'Ml,  the  .luds«tn  Female  Institute  in  Marion. 
Ala.;  e^tahli?»h«»<l  a  S4»minar>"  for  jrirN  in 
Poujrhkis'psi**,  N.  Y.,  1S.'»."»;  su^ri:i*M«sl  to  Mat- 
thew Vansar  the  idea  of  an  endow«><l  in*«tituttiin 
for  the  higher  e«lucation  of  womm.  and  iNt'ame 
first  president  of  Vassar  Colhve,  lHtl2:  author 
of  "  liaptism.'*  **  Relations  of  lioanU  of  Health 
and  Intenijierance/'  **  The  Model  Academy/* 
ete, 

Jewett,  Sarah  Onie,  1A40  lOOO;  .\morieaii 
story  writer:  h.  S.  iU*rwick.  Me.:  widely  known 
for  in^r  tales  of  pmvincial  life  in  New  Knf^land; 
inelude  "  Deep  Haven.'*  "  A  ('«»untrv  I  Victor," 
"A   Manh    Mand/*  "The  Story  of  the   Xor- 
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tnAiie/'  **The  King  of  Folly  Island,**  ''A 
Native  of  Winby/*  **  The  Country  of  the 
Pointed  Firs/'  "  The  Tory  Lover/* 

Jew'fishg  name  given  to  several  large  fishes 
of  the  family  tit:rranid(r.  One  fipeeiei*,  the 
i'romicrops  gut  talus,  found  along  the  Florida 
eoaett  i*o  me  times  uttainsa  a  weight  of  700  lbs. 
Among  other  large  Jewfiahes  are  Epinvphelus 
nigritiis,  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  8te- 
reotepia  gigas,  of  the  California  coaat. 

Jew'ish  E'ra,  in  chronology,  a  period  of  time 
of  Hebrew  origin  and  observance*  which  waa 
substituted  for  the  era  of  the  SeleucidiK  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  datea  from  the  creation, 
which  the  Jews  consider  to  have  been  three 
thousand  »even  hundred  and  sixty  years  and 
thre«  months  before  the  bt*g inning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  This  fRTiod  of  time  added  to  a  givL»n 
year  of  the  Cbriatian  era  will  show  the  corre- 
B|x>nding  year  in  the  Jewish  era;  as  1W7 
(Christian)  is  5667Mi8  (Jewish),  tlie  year 
5006  beginning  September  8th.  The  J«wiab 
year  consists  of  either  twelve  or  thirte**n 
months,  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days.  The 
civil  year  cnmmences  with  the  month  Tisrit 
immediately  after  the  new  moon  following  the 
autumnal  L<quinox;  the  ecclesiaatical  year  be^ 
gins  with  Misan. 

Jews,  He^jrews,  or  Is'raelites,  a  Semitic  peo- 

fde,  whose  aneeatorB  appeared  at  the  dawn  of 
lij^tury  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Enphrates,  Jortlan, 
and  Nile.  The  opening  event  of  Jewish  history 
is  the  emigration  { abt.  2000  B.C.)  of  the  Sem- 
ite Abraham  from  Ur  to  the  Chaldees.  Under 
Abraimm,  Isaac,  and  Jaeob  the  people  merely 
formed  one  nomadic  family,  in  wbieh  the  wor- 
»liip  of  one  ilot],  the  rite  of  circnmciflion,  and 
other  traits  of  tlie  future  nation  are  found.  It 
wuH  in  L^mer  Egypt,  however,  whither  Israel 
had  migrated,  and  where  Ida  descendants  re- 
sided 430  or,  according  to  some,  25U  years,  tbut 
they  became  a  powerful  nation.  Joseph,  hav- 
ing become  Grand  Vizier  of  Egypt,  assigned 
his  brother.^  a  residence  in  the  fertile  GoMhen. 
They  increased  rapidly  and  became  formiilable 
to  the  Egyptian  monarch*,  who  retjuired  them 
to  rebuild  and  inhabit  cities.  They  found  a 
leader  and  deliverer  in  Moses. 

The  number  which  left  Egypt  was  603,550 
fighting  men,  exclusive  of  the  Levites.  The 
law,  a  code  at  once  moral,  religious,  and  polit- 
ical, was  given  to  the  Hebrews  from  Mt.  Sinai  i 
Cod  himself  was  their  leader,  their  king;  the 
cimstitution  is  strictly  theocratic;  a  violation 
of  it  sacrilege.  The  pc>ssc?>^Hion  of  Palestine  was 
flSHure^i  to  them,  and  they  set  forward  again 
for  the  promised  land.  On  arriving  at  the 
fnmtiers  of  their  ctumtry  their  spies  brought 
tbem  tiack  word  that  it  was  occupied  by  lierce 
and  warlike  pe<:>plt>,  and  tbc»y  demanded  to  be 
led  back  to  Egypt ;  but  Moses  delcrniined  to 
conduct  tbcni  again  into  the  desert,  to  form  a 
new  generation  of  bold  and  hardy  warriors; 
there  they  passed  tliirtyeigbt  years  as  a  no- 
madic nation.  After  the  death' of  their  great 
lawgiver,  the  Relirews  entered  the  land  which 
CKmtnined  the  Ivones  of  their  fathers.  Under 
Joshua,  after  a  contest  of  seven  years,  they  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  country* 


The  period  1500-1100  is  considered  as  the  he- 
roic age  of  the  nation,  which,  after  ita  gmdual 
transition  to  stationary  abodes  and  agriculture, 
lived  in  ctmstant  disputes  with  its  neighboni« 
the  Arab  nomads,  the  Philistines,  and  the 
Kdomites.  The  country  was  divided  among 
twelve  tribes^  iTiz.,  the  teii  tribes  of  the  sons  uf 
Jacob — Heuben,  Simeon,  Judah,  Dan,  Kap- 
thali,  Gad,  Asher,  Issachar,  Zebuloo,  and  Ben- 
jamin— and  the  two  tribes  of  the  sons  of 
Joseph — Ephraim  and  Mana^seh.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  confederacy  and  of  the  Mosaic  law 
was  especially  provided  by  the  distribution  of 
the  Levites  (a  caste  of  priests)  in  forty -eight 
cities  and  by  making  the  high  priesthood  he- 
reditary in  the  family  of  Aaron.  The  judges, 
who  appear  in  times  of  emergency,  were  active 
and  heroic  military  leaders,  whose  authority 
ceased  with  the  cessation  of  the  danger. 

During  eight  jeara  they  were  oppressed  by 
the  McHopotamian  king  Cushan-Kishathaim, 
from  whose  yoke  they  were  delievered  by  Oth- 
niel;  eighteen  years  of  Mosbitish  and  twenty 
of  Canaanitish  servitude  (from  which  they 
were  delivered  by  Deborah)  were  followed  by 
seven  years  of  devtuatation  by  the  Mtdianites^ 
who  were  destroyed  by  Cideon.  Jephtha^  • 
captain  of  freebooters,  expelled  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  offered  up  his  daughter  as  the  price 
of  the  deliverance.  The  incursions  of  these 
Bedouin  hordes  were  desolating  hut  transient. 
The  longer  oppression  of  the  Philistines,  to 
which  even  the  strength  and  courage  of  Sam- 
son could  not  put  an  end,  seemed  to  threaten 
the  destruction  of  the  state;  but  Samuel,  at 
once  a  prophet  and  a  judge,  restored  the  wor* 
ship  of  Jehovah,  refonned  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  forced  the  Philistines  to  evacuate 
the  country.  His  design  of  rendering  the  judi- 
cial dignity  hereditary  in  his  family  was  frus« 
t rated  by  the  corrupt  character  of  his  snns, 
and  the  nation  demanded  a  king,  Samuel 
nominated  Saul,  a  youth  of  tall  jx^rson,  but 
of  no  political  importance  to  the  throne,  and 
a  formal  constitution  was  drawn  up  and  de- 
posited in  the  ark. 

The  king  was  little  more  than  the  military 
leader  of  the  nation,  bound  to  act  according  to 
the  commands  of  -Jehovah,  without  a  court  or 
permanent  residence.  The  nation  was  still  m 
mere  agricultural  and  pastoral  people,  without 
wealth  or  luxury,  but  gradually  actpiiring  a 
warlike  character.  Saul  gained  some  victories, 
and  was  acknowledged  king;  but  the  vietori* 
ous  monarch  was  unwilling  to  submit  tn  the 
dictation  of  the  prophet,  and  ventured  to  cfin- 
ault  Jehovah  himself.  The  ofTendcil  Samuel  se- 
cretly anointed  anotlier  king,  the  young  shep- 
herd, David,  son  of  .lesse.  who  succeeded  to  the 
Hebrew  throne  on  the  death  of  Saul  Uo  was 
at  lirst  seknowledgcd  only  by  his  own  tril»?» 
that  of  Judah.  The  eleven  other  tril>«?3  de- 
clared for  Tshbosbeth,  son  of  Saul.  On  the 
death  of  the  former,  however,  David  liecame 
king  of  the  whole  nation. 

His  reign  (105,'>-lt>15)  is  the  era  of  an  entin? 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  state  and  the 
condition  of  the  nation.  By  his  victories  the 
state  received  large  additions  by  way  of  cun* 
quest,  and  his  kingdnui  extended  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Mediterraikean  and  from   Phop- 
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nicia  to  the  Armbian  Oulf.  A  new  reddeiiee 
waH  fixed  at  JeruBalem.  The  strict  obaervance 
of  the  wunthip  of  Jehovah  as  the  exclualre  na- 
tional wonthip  was  maintained,  commerce  was 
fHtablished,  and  the  general  cultivation  of  the 
nation  promoted.  At  the  same  time  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  for  the  future  disunion  and 
final  decline  of  the  state ;  for,  although  the  na- 
tion during  his  reign  and  that  of  his  son  Solo- 
mon reached  the  highest  point  of  its  power 
and  prosperity,  the  excessive  splendor  of  the 
religious  worship  appealed  too  much  to  the 
HcnHofl,  and  the  introduction  of  foreign  man- 
nem  and  cuntoms  enervated  the  national  char- 
acter and  the  moral  simplicity  of  the  people. 
The  reign  of  Solomon  (101&-t76)  was  the 
Hplendid  reign  of  an  unwarlike,  ostentatioua 
hut  cultivattHi  monarch.  The  kingdom  was  OW' 
piniziHl  anew  for  the  maintenance  of  a  luzuri- 
oMH  i*ourt.  Foreign  commerce  was  carried  on 
uM  a  monopoly  of  the  crown,  and  a  eostly  tem- 
ple and  palace  were  erected  in  the  royal  resi- 
<len<'e.  While  the  metropolis  grew  rich,  the 
country  whs  impworished  and  oppressed*  The 
^'radual  internal  decline  was  hsjitened  by  the 
intHMluction  of  the  worship  of  foreign  gods, 
an<i  Syria,  which  had  been  gained  by  conquest, 
wuH  limt.  Keholmam  was  so  little  able  to  avert 
the  threatening  storm  that  he  succeeded  to  the 
jLTovernnient  of  onlv  two  tribes,  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin: the  ten  other  tribes  formed  the  King- 
dom of  iMfael  under  Jeroboam. 

Tlie  capital  of  Israel  was  at  first  Sicbem, 
ufterwardH  Samaria;  that  of  Judah  was  Jeru- 
Haleiu.  Although  Israel  was  larger  and  more 
popuIouH,  Judah  was  richer  and  In  posaeaaion 
of  the  national  temple  and  the  priesthood.  The 
jealouKV  and  wars  between  the  two  kingdoms 
were  rendennl  more  dangerous  by  eonnections 
with  foreign  princes. 

The  Kingdom  of  larael  survived  the  separa- 
tion J.'i.'i  ycarM.  untler  nineteen  kings,  who  sue- 
i'fidrd  caVh  otlMT  by  meanM  of  violent  revolu- 
tions. SlialMuineM*r,  King  of  Assyria,  took 
Saiiiuria.  tlie  capital, and  put  an  end  to  the  King- 
dom of  iMrael.  carrying  away  the  inhabitanta 
into  the  interior  of  Asia,  722  e.c.  Judah  ex- 
i-^ted,  un(l«»r  twenty  kings  of  the  house  of  Da- 
viil.  until  r>S8.  Jehoshaphat  (014-^91)  restored 
ttio  wnrnhip  of  Jehovah.  Hexekiah,  in  whose 
Tv'i^x  Uaiah  pronhesied  (728-600).  delivered  hia 
iM.untry  from  the  tribute  to  Tiglath-Pileaer. 
During  the  reign  of  Manasseh  (600-644)  the 
\\or<«hip  of  the  Pha>nician  Baal  was  introduced 
ami  the  hiwM  of  Moses  fell  into  oblivion.  Jo- 
siali  (t)t2  (UI)  reiftorcd  the  temple  and  wor- 
sliip  of  .lohovah.  recovered  the  lost  book  of 
thi'  hiw.  and  intr<Hlu(^Hl  reforms  according  to 
it.  In  Cah\  NehiH'hadnejr/ar  rendered  the  coun- 
try tributary  to  Babylon,  and  on  a  third  inva- 
*.ioM.  ill  ciMiHiMiueni'e  of  an  att€»mpt  to  throw  off 
till*  Uii)i\  Iniiian  yt>ke.  took  Jerusalem  (588)  and 
i.trriiMJ  away  the  inhabitants. 

Atlrr  till'  Habylonian  captivity  the  Hebrews 
urn-  j-allrd  .b'W»».  the  ^jreater  |)art  of  the  na- 
tion liavin^  n>inaint>d  in  the  middle  and  E. 
)>ii>\inn>H  of  the  IVrHian  Empire,  and  only 
\\i:u\i\  mm.  v^itli  their  families,  principally  of 
tilt-  trilH*^  of  the  Kinplom  of  Judah,  having  re- 
tiirfiitl  to  tlK'ir  rountry  when  permiwHion  was 
^;rarit«'«l  by  (yruH  ( .'»3tj' B.C. ) .    They  founded  a 


new  kingdom  in  Judea,  dependent  on  Portia. 
Jerusalem,  the  temple,  and  the  Leritical  cities 
were  rebuilt;  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the 
historical  and  pronheticaf  books  collected;  the 
great  synagogue  of  the  120  learned  men  estab- 
lished for  the  critical  revision  and  explana^ 
tion  of  tbo  Holy  Scriptures,  aa  well  aa  sepa^ 
rate  synagogues  and  schools  for  the  instmo- 
tioo  of  the  pe^e.  All  these  institutions  did 
not  enable  Sira  and  Nehemiah,  the  restorers 
of  their  nation,  to  revive  the  primitive  Ifo- 
saio  constitution.  The  later  Jews  ooold  re- 
tain only  the  lett«r  of  the  law,  and,  in  thdr 
expositions,  lost  themselves  in  the  subtMiea 
which  thmr  had  learned  from  the  Chaldsaas. 
In  enterprise  and  activity,  however,  th^  mu' 
passed  their  fathers.  Thair  eommerea  and 
their  annual  pilgrimaM  to  the  temple,  to 
which  each  Jew  was  obliged  to  make  aa  offer- 
Ing,  accumulated  at  Jerusalem  more  treatnrea 
than  Solomon's  age  had  ever  seen.  Althoucii 
on  the  fall  of  the  Ptoralaa  monarchy  they  mid- 
mittcd  to  Alexander  the  Great,  and  vara 
involved  in  the  wart  of  hia  generals  fdr  the 
auprema^,  yet  their  fate  was  not  hard*  Ptol- 
emv,  King  of  Ecrpt,  who  ioak  pomsmloa  of 
Palestine  920  B.C.,  allowed  them  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  customs  and  granted  the  ookmlea 
which  be  transplanted  to  his  capital  (Alazan- 
dria),  for  the  purpose  of  extending  ita  oom* 
meree,  peculiar  privileges. 

Seleueus  IV  attempted  to  plunder  their  tarn- 
pie,  and  Antiochus  iV  determined  to  destroy 
their  religion.  Hia  pretext  iw  this  was  the 
shameful  spectacle  displayed  at  the  Birriaa 
court  in  the  rivalrr  of  the  priests  and  nowass 
butk  the  nation  adhered  wltn  obatiaacy  to  tlM 
forms  of  the  Mosaic  worship.  When,  there- 
fore, Antiochua  set  up  the  Olympian  Jnpltcr 
for  worship  in  the  temple  and  ordered  the 
Jews  to  sacrifice  and  eat  swine,  manv  '^ 
the  most  terrible  death  rather  than  tr 


the  law  of  Moses.  In  vain  were  Jerusalem  and 
the  surrounding  oountrv  laid  desolate.  TiMaa 
persecutions  only  served  to  develop  a  national 
spirit,  which  broke  out  in  the  insurrsction  of 
the  Maccabees.  Judas,  sumamed  Maeeabeoa 
(^'tbe  hammer'*),  defeated  the  Syriua,  took 
Jerusalem,  and  restored  the  MoMk  vonUp 
(IM  mjc.),  A  new  epoch  of  glorr  begins  wi- 
der the  government  of  the  Macrabees.  Three 
brothers  of  this  family  of  hemes— Jndas,  Jca* 
athan  and  Simon— bore  suoeesslvely  the  dig- 
nity of  high  priest,  and  completed  their  daliT- 
erance  from  the  Syrian  yoke.  Simon  left  to 
his  son,  John  Hyreanus  ( 1S5  nx.)  aa  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  secured  by  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans. 

In  his  time  arose  the  sects  of  Pharisees,  Bad- 
ducees,  and  Essenes.  His  son.  Judas  Aristobn- 
lus,  received  the  royal  dignity  (106  aa). 
After  the  death  of  Queen  Salome  (70  BX.), 
who  was  ruled  bv  the  Pharisees,  the  swpcse 
sion  was  disputed  by  her  eons  Hyreanna  and 
Aristobulus.  The  war  between  the  brothsra 
introduced  foreign  umpires.  Pdmpey  con- 
quered Judea  ((13  B.C.),  according  to  the  Ro- 
man polirv,  for  the  weak  Hyreanna.  Thia  re- 
sult of  the  contest  put  an  end  to  the  new 
freedom  of  the  Jews.  Jerusalem  loet  Ite  walls, 
the  kingdom  its  new  conquasts,  the  aatioo  ita 
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indepetjcience,  and  the  fftinily  of  the  Asmone- 
ana  its  royal  dignify.  Hyrcanus  was  made 
liijL^h  prit^st  and  etlmarch,  and  eat-h  dew  be- 
eame  a  tributary  to  tlit*  Romann.  It  waa  in 
vain  that  the  sons  of  Aristobuhia  endeavored, 
by  repeated  insurrections,  to  restore  tbe  for- 
nler  state  of  things.  The  Roman  power  kept 
the  people  in  chaLna,  and  a  false  friend  (Aniip- 
ater  of  Idiima'a)  introduced  hinist-lf,  aa  a  Ro- 
man procurator,  into  the  family  of  Ilyrcanua 
to  effect  its  ruin.  While  tlip  AHimmi^aoa  were 
hlrugiiling  for  imlependence.  Herod,  Antipaters 
Boii,  was  securing  the  kingdom  for  himself  at 
Rome.  AnligoniJci,  son  of  Aristobnlu*  II,  who 
had  maintained  himself  five  years  in  Jerua- 
ttleni  by  the  assistance  of  the  Parthiana,  was 
expelled  by  tbe  new  king,  Ilerod,  35  B.C.,  and 
tiie  last  of  th«  Asmont^ana  ivaa  put  to  death. 

The  rei«^  of  this  foreign  king,  wlio  acqnired 
tlie  name  of  '*  the  tircat*'  by  maintaining  him- 
self amidst  many  dillkulties,  waj*  of  no  ad- 
vanla;^*'  to  the  country.  The  doubt fnl  charac- 
ter of  bis  faith  made  the  ebief  men,  who  were 
dependent  on  him^  inditferent  to  their  ancient 
religion,  and  the  murders  wiu'eh  he  committed 
in  Ins  own  family,  aft  xvtdl  as  tbe  unceasing  op- 
pre>iHion  of  the  Romans,  filled  tbe  people  with 
general  discontent.  The  divine  worsbip  degen- 
erated into  empty  forms  and  tbe  licentiousness 
of  the  court  contaminated  the  natiott.  Such 
waa  the  situation  of  Judaism  when  Cbriat  was 
bom.  Herod  survived  this  great  event  to  stain 
his  last  days  by  tbe  murder  of  the  children  of 
Bethlehem;  hut  neitlier  he  and  his  successors 
nor  the  counsels  of  tbe  Pbnriseea  eould  avert 
the  fate  of  the  Jews.  Under  the  feeble  princes 
who  succeeded  Ilerod  the  country  soon  came  to 
be  treated  merely  as  a  Roman  province.  Op- 
pressed by  the  procurators,  precluded  from  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  the  infuriated  people 
broke  out  into  a  rebellion  (06  a.i>.),  which  ter* 
minated  in  tbe  total  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
state.  On  September  7*  70  a.u.,  Titus  took 
Jerusialem  hy  assault,  burned  the  temple,  de- 
molished tbe  city,  and  sold  into  slavery  or 
drove  into  exile,  all  the  inhahitants  who  es- 
caped death. 

About  n  0,000  Jews  perished  during  the 
siege  and  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Those  Jews  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
mountains  and  the  ruins  were  compelled,  after 
many  unsuccessful  elTorts.  to  abandon  tbeir 
country,  now  changed  into  a  barren  desert. 
They  fouml  proselytes  and  old  believers  in  alt 
countries  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  in  the 
E.  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  where  those  who 
had  settled  during  tbe  Babjhmish  captivity 
had  greatly  multiplied.  Egypt  and  all  tbe  N, 
coast  of  Africa  were  tilled  with  Jewish  colo- 
nies, and  in  tbe  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Greece 
and  Italy  were  thousands  enjoying  the  rights 
of  eilixens.  They  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Old  World,  and.  as  money 
lenders  and  brokers,  were  often  of  importane^e 
to  princes  and  nobles;  and  during  the  persecu- 
tions which  they  underwent,  even  after  the 
seventh  century,  they  continued  prosperous 
even  during  tlie  periods  in  which  they  suffered 
most. 

Restrictions  of  every  conceivable  description 
were   placed   on   the   Jews   during  the   ^liddle 


Ages.  In  order  to  isolate  them  completely. 
Christians  were  forbidden  to  receive  tuem  at 
table,  to  bake  for  them,  to  make  contracts 
with  them,  to  be  wet  nurses  for  tbemp  or  to 
employ  them  as  physicians.  Jews  were  for- 
bidden to  show  tliemselves  on  the  street  at 
Easter,  to  appear  at  market,  to  enter  Christian 
baths,  to  bear  witness  against  Christians,  to 
live  near  churches,  to  own  land.  In  cases  of 
law  a  peculiar  kind  of  oath  was  prescribed  for 
them,  and  they  were  gradually  forced  to  live 
in  ghettos,  from  which  they  emerged  only  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  They  were  to  wear 
peculiar  elothea  or  to  carry  a  peculiar  mark. 
When  disputations  failed  to  convince  tbem  of 
their  errors,  their  books  were  burned  or  goo* 
l)  seated. 

The  eml  of  the  Middle  Ages  brought  little 
relief.  They  were  driven  out  from  one  cotin- 
try  after  another:  from  England,  1290;  from 
France,  1182;  from  Germany,  VMS,  1420,  U90, 
etc.  Even  in  Spain,  where,  under  the  do* 
minion  of  the  Semitic  Arabs,  the  Jews  had 
risen  to  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  they 
were  driven  out.  1492,  to  the  number  of  400,* 
000.  Portugal  followed,  1.506.  A  few  countries 
were  more  tolerant— Turkey,  Poland,  and  Hol- 
land. The  French  Revolution,  1792,  began  to 
usher  in  a  new  era  for  the  Jews  also.  In  spite 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  Jewish  disabili- 
ties still  exist  in  some  of  the  Balkan  states; 
and  Russia,  since  1882.  has  returned  to  the  bar- 
barism of  the  Middle  Ages.  Since  1880  other 
parts  of  Europe  have  also  seen  a  revival  of  the 
old  anti-Jewish  feeling  and  an  attempt  to  dig- 
nify the  movement  by  calling  it  anti-Semitism. 
Through  the  short-sightedness  of  certain  gov- 
ernments, it  ia  true,  economic  conditions  have 
at  times  been  produced  which  have  placed  the 
Jews  in  unfavorable  po&itiona;  where  many 
centuries  of  exclusion  from  all  handicrafta 
have  driven  the  Jews  largely  into  buaine*i*»« 
connected  with  the  loaning  of  money— in  part 
placing  the  small  landed  proprietors' and  agri- 
culturists in  their  power.  This,  combined  with 
the  religious  hatred  which  still  exista,  was 
used  by  politicians  and  demagogues  for  party 
or  personal  motives.  Starting  thus  as  a  polit- 
ical and  anti  liberal  movement,  the  seed  grew 
more  rapidly  than  its  sowers  ever  had  sus- 
pected—so  much  so  that  the  anti  Semitic 
party  had  by  ISDl  made  itself  felt  not  only  in 
the  Reichstag,  but  in  the  social  and  literary 
life  of  the  people  also.  From  Germany  it  was 
imported  into  Russia,  Austria,  Qreece/HoUand. 
ami  France. 

The  oldest  sects  of  the  Jews  were  the  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees.  In  the  time  of  Jesiia  were 
the  Esaenea,  and,  in  the  belief  of  some,  the 
Therapeutip,  although  the  ejciatence  of  the  lat- 
ter is  denied.  In  the  eighteenth  century  arose 
the  Chaaidim,  a  revival  more  in  name  than 
in  apirit  of  those  puritans  of  the  post-exilic 
time,  who  strenuoualy  reaiatiHl  Hellenistic  in- 
novations. In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  be- 
longed to  either  one  of  two  schools,  Rabbinit^^ 
holding  the  traditional  orthodoxy,  or  Karaite* 
holding  the  innovation,  literal  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  discarding  Talmud  and  Midraah. 
These  were  the  progenitors  of  the  nreaent  Jew- 
ish sects,  the  Orthodox  and  the  Reformed.    Tha 
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()rtln»»|n\  .!•  w  rliiTi-tlii'M  tho  oM  l»njM»H  nf  n  t<'ni- 
|Htrii)  Mr*.<«iani('  kiti;!«li»iii  aihl  tli«*  r«'Mtt>riititiii  of 
tlic  tflliplf  rit«*M;   he  pIltH  tll4'  'r»llllllfl  uloilgHiilf* 

of  tli<*  Hiblf,  aii«l  ohstTVi's  thi*  pri'HcrilMMl  rit^'s 
jukI  ciTfiiHMiM'^.  TIh'  K<*foriii«*(!  .IfW  ditk'anN 
tli«*  'I'alniuil.  ai-kno\vli'<l^i'H  tlir  vanity  of  tli«' 
(ilil  national  Impt-o.  tlfiiifs  cvfii  that  tin*  (>i<l 
TfHtaiinrit.  wht-ii  ii;;liily  iritiT}tn>t«*<l.  )*ivi':«  niiy 
hU|i|>(irt  for  ^\u-h  \  icWH.  aii«l  in  |>rivat«*  ami  puli- 
li«*  \\nr'«lii|>  (lfi';irt'4  widi'ly  from  tli«*  iraili* 
tidiH.  iifiirly  aliiii^ratiii^  tli<*  i*i-n>ni(iniul  law 
ari'l  ailnjiiin;:  in  ^»••IM^•  n\  na;;«i;;U('s,  » .i/.,  in  Ni'W 
N«»ik  (  ity.  surli  tlittinrt  a|iproarln»H  to  ('hrin- 
ti.iii  iiliM.H  as  iiii<'o\tTit)i;  Ills  lii'ad  in  th«*  Hvna- 
;.'•'- III-.  Iiaxin;;  faimlv  |m-w*,  viTiiaruIar  wrviti-*, 
rvtii  •>ir\iii'»  iiii  Suii4i;i,\.  Siiii«lay  m'ImmiIm,  An«l 
till-  •>)i-.<  I  \  .Micf  of  (  III  i<«tniaM. 

III.'  .|i\i-.i.iM  «.f  .h-W".  into  Anhkena/im  nm! 
S«|.|i.ii.liin  1^  n«»i  •IfM'trinal :  tin-  fornuT  oro  tlit» 
r<>li-.|i  :iri<l  Ciiinan  .lews,  tin*  latter  the  Span- 
i-h  iml  r«i?  tii;.Mh'ii'.  'IIh-v  liavf  dilTtTrnt  HVna- 
^'n-ii,-H  ;iii,l  ;i  ^li^'litly  tli tTrFi'iit  ritual,  1»nt  a>5n»o 

ill    'Ifrt  I  ill!'. 

\ir«inlliiU'  to  tin-  "  .Irwixll  Yrar  iMMik,"  tlit» 
WMii.l..  .Iiwi^li  popii1:iti«>n  (  lltiHM  waM  ll.72:i.- 
'.•H».    riin'i'i'   havin^r  s.T*<ti.l2n;    tin'   AniiTionH, 

i.i^  I.Mjj;     \!ru;i.    lOJ.fiMj.    Asia.  :tT7.110.  ami 

\M-.ti.il:.i.  lT.}<i:{.  \U  I'oiintiii's.  UiiHHia  liail 
.■»nsj;{|J.  .\n->tri. I  Hungary.  2.o70.i;77;  tin' 
I  iiitr.l    Si.it.M.    |.n:>s.i:i:i:    (Ji-rniany.    TiSiJ.lMO; 

luik.x.  -jsj.-j;;;  (In-at  Britain  ami  Iri'land. 
:'.>7«»7:    l!..iiniania.  'Joo.noO:   thf  Ni'tliorlumN. 

h'.i'iss;  ILiiu'i.  '.ir».noo:  Italy.  .'t.'i.Ji  17;  Swit/ 
ril.iii.l.  lLVJt»l.  <;n-tMM'.  S.rtfio';  St-rvia.  5.7'21»; 
N<<M\;i\  and  Swnli'n.  ."i.^hm).  and  l)i>nniark, 
;{.l7«i.  nf  l.iti"  \i-:iis  till'  nnndN*r  living  in  l*iil- 
("^tiih-  li.iH  ni)ti(-i>aldy  iiirrrasfd.  and  it  waH  «*i«- 
tini.it.d  tliMt  til.  IT  w.ri'  at  li-ast  lOO.tMMl  th«Ti». 
r!n.  llv  rn;.'a-rd  in  a;'rirulturi'.  Siv  .ll3t'HA- 
1.1  M. 

Jew,  Tho  Wan'dering.    S«*«'  Wwukrincj  .Ti;w. 

Jru's'-harp,  i  rudf  niu-iral  instruniont  nnni<*<l 

rit!..  I  Imimu^i-  ii  \\;i*,  iiitiodui'iMi  liy  ilu»  ,I«-us 
i]i;<>  i!n::l.iii>i  or  in  Mlh^ioii  to  tlif  iisc  of  tin* 
liii)<.  .1-  Divid'-.  li.iip.  anion:;  tho  .li'ws.  It 
io  Ml. I'll-  of  iM't.il.  thf  franir  lN>ini!  Ix'ld  against 
ihf  tiitli  u'lili-  an  fla««lii-  t«inL'Ui'  of  ntind  in 
t\\  iiiL''''!  l'\  tin-  lini;«'rs,  dilTrr«*nt  toni'rt  iMMn^ 
|ii<<iiii  III  jiy  niMM-nit-nt^  of  tin*  lirratli  ami 
\.n  ..il  ;iin-.  in  tin'  -i^ f  tlu'  im'Utli  oa\ity. 

Joz'ebol,  d.  aid.  SS|  ar.;  dan;:htor  of  Kth- 
I'. 1. 1 1.  KiFj;:  of  i'\\r  and  Sidnii.  and  wifi»  of 
Ali.ih.  Kini:  <d  l-rnid.  Sin*  r\i-rri-itl  a  >rri«at 
iiitlutiui*  npon  lur  liUHhand.  Ii-.idin^  him  into 
i.i.'.(t!i'ii-4  \\.-r-lii|>  iif  n.i;il.  a  riurnician  tlf»ity. 
\!  iri\  mi'Ih  id  pii-i  «utinn  aL:ain-t  tin*  prophrtu 
.«!i.|  i'ti.-.t-.  .'t  .I.li<'\.ili  :iri'  attnltnti'd  to  .!i'/«»- 
|..  1.  .iihl  wiTi-  -I  sntM-fv.'.fnl  tliiit  :it  oni»  tinip 
til.  J.-  w.  I.'  Iml  7. "Oil  jM-r-*!'!!-*  in  Nra«d  who  had 
II.  t  Ih.w.  .1  til.-  kli.-.'  \n  r.;ial.  .Tr/rlnd  waH  HUir- 
•  !•  ii.j  l.\  .Ti-Imi  :it  tilt*  sanii'  tiiiu*  as  Iter  Hi»n, 
K.ii^r  ■li!:"i.uM. 

Ir/i'iah,    I'll.'    if  t'li-  tw  .    rhiff    rahalistic 

w.-'k  ^  ff   t*i''  .l.'w-.  Its  .!»•«'  is  \:iriouHly  an- 

-^i.'ih.i  to  t!:<-  tii-t  and  t'.>-  ri^dith  or  ninth 
4-.  Ml  MI  y. 

jt'/iiMd  '  \''/'u'- »']).  (own  in  N.  Tah'stinr;  in 
t!i>    tiiln'  nf  U-.ii-li.ti  .  r.ipit.tl  «d  tho  Kingdom 


of  iMrnrl  under  fu^voral  roifni":  ^'ua  on  the 
rinin  of  ]*>MlrA«don,  often  chI1«h1  thi*  I'lnin  of 
.It'/nid.  On  it«  Hit«*  i«  tlu*  nuHlcrn  village  of 
ZtT-In. 

JlUBii  (j&n'flA),  city  of  central  India,  near 
tilt*  Id'twa  Uivt*r;  tl8  ni.  SK.  of  (Swalior;  cap- 
ital of  a  difitrict  of  (Swalior  Stato;  im  an  iiu- 
iHirtant  manufacturing  and  commercial  city. 
Top.  (\m\)  65.724. 

Jhdam  (j^'lQm),  or  JheUm  (jt^'IIlm),  large 
riv«*r,  the  w«iitt*rninoHt  of  the  great  alHuenta  of 
the  InduM  in  the  I'unjab;  riiM'rt  in  the  Vale  of 
KaMhniir;  hreakH  through  the  llimalayaM  in  the 
defile  of  iiaramela,  at  an  elevatiim  t»f  4. (MM)  or 
5.(NN)  ft.,  then  haa  a  generally  S.  ciiurtM*  until 
it  joina  the   (*himib;    length  atN)ut  54N)  m. 

Jiddah  (jId'dA).  or  Jed'dah,  town  in  vilayet 
(pr«)vint*e)  of  Ihilju/.  Arabia,  on  the  HihI  Sea; 
48  m.  \V.  from  .Metva.  of  which  city,  aa  of 
the  entire  province,  it  ia  the  |Nirt.  Surrounded 
by  a  barren  deaert.  de|M*ndent  «m  Hcanty  rain- 
fa  I  Ih  f«»r  water  aupply.  without  pnNluctions  of 
any  kind,  it  ii*  a  great  entre|>At  where  are  ex- 
cliangiNi  guniri.  c<dTi*«*.  ami  eH|Ni'iaIly  mother  of 
|M*arI,  fi»r  ritv.  whi-at.  and  the  manufactured 
g«M)tU  of  Kuro|N*  and  India.  Over  :{54>  ateamers 
touch  here  4*vrry  year,  and  AO.tMN)  or  (M).(MM» 
pilgriniH  arrive  by  H«*a  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 

Jig'fer.    See  Ciiicuie. 

jim'ma-Ten'iio,  Jaiianefie  iiemimytbicml  per- 
iMinagi*;  revrntl  as  the  founder  of  the  pres«*nt 
dynaaty.  The  date  of  hia  aetHi«Hioii  ia  placed 
at  tt(U)  B.r..  and  fr«»m  thia  are  the  national 
r«*cordri  dat4*d.  He  waa  Hfth  in  di*flc<*nt  from 
the  Mun.  and  i»riginally  lM»re  the  name  of  Kamu- 
Vamato  Ihare-Hiko.  'The  national  lM>liday  on 
February  11.  known  aa  Kigen  Setau,  ia  de* 
vote<I   to  .Timniu'ri  cult. 

Jim'ton  Weed.     Set*  Strasiomi-m. 

Jin'fo-Ko'fO,  d.  2tM»:  .Japaneae  ruler,  who 
after  the  death  of  her  huabaml  the  Kmperor 
•luai.  2t)l  .\.i>..  gitvermil  .Japan  under  the  title 
of  regent,  on  behalf  (»f  her  mm.  She  pacified 
S.  .Japan,  where  the  barbariana  (KumaiM))  had 
riM>n  in  revolt.  f>|M>ne«l  up  relationa  with  China, 
ami  exact4Hl  tribut4*  from  the  kingn  of  Shiraki, 
Ktirai.  and  Kudara,  the  three  cnief  diviaiona 
of  aneifut  Korea.  I)t*itb*d  after  death,  the  it 
now  adored  under  the  name  of  Kaahi  l)ai- 
.Miojin. 

Jinn  (jIn),  imaginary  beinga  in  whoae  exiit- 
ent*e  Muaaulmana  Udieve.  In  rank  inferior  to 
men.  they  are  far  RUp«*rior  in  |M»wer.  They 
are  nuide  of  fire,  and  ca|»able  of  aaaimiing  any 
form  at  will.  S«mu>  are  malevolent:  others, 
calhil  pf-ri  (fairy I.  bi'nevolrnt.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  Sdomon,  and  sometimes  to  the  prophet 
Mohamm«*d.  Anything  inexplicable,  as  an  an- 
cient ruin,  a  t<iVnado,  an  earthquake,  is  aa- 
signetl  t4>  their  agency. 

Jinrik'itha,  light  carriage,  popular  In  Japan, 
drawn  by  a  human  runner,  who  goes  between 
the  shafts.  It  carri«*s  one  or  two  persons,  and 
rum*  like  a  gig,  on  two  wheels.  Though  dat- 
ing only  from  IKtlR.  or  therealiouts.  it  is 
in  universal  use  over  the  empire. 
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JIRECEK 

Jirecek  (ye'ret-cWk),  Jowf,  1825-88;  Bohe- 
inmu  author;  b.  Vysoke  Myt^j;  after  engaging 
in  journaliBm,  held  a  pusition  with  the  Min- 
ister of  EductttioE ;  waa  Minister  of  Education^ 
1871;  removed  to  Prague  and  was  elected  to 
tlie  Lund  Diet;  boeame  President  of  the  Royal 
Bolieinian  Society  of  Sciences;  wrote  a  hantl- 
book  of  thi*  hiatory  of  Bohemian  literature, 
numerous  essays  on  the  literary  history  of  liia 
coiintryt  and  republished  many  Bohemian  works 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Jitomir  (jlt-tS-m^r'),  or  Zhitomir*,  capital  of 
the  government  of  Volhynia,  Ruasia ;  on  the 
Teteref;  has  a  targe  commerce,  especially  in 
cereals;  ia  a  center  of  Jewish  influence*  The 
district  of  the  same  name  has  many  found ries^ 
glass  factories,  antl  other  industrial  establiali- 
menta.     Pup,   (1000)   80,787. 

JiM  Jit'su.    See  Ju  Jitso. 

Jo'ab,  Hon  of  Zeruiab,  tb©  sister  of  David; 
distinguislied  himself  as  a  warrior  under  the 
reign  of  JSaiil,  and  was  made  commander  of 
tlie  whnh*  Hebrew  army  by  David;  was  a  val- 
iant, tah»nted,  and  influential  man,  but  violent 
and  unscrupulous.  When  David  tried  to  rid 
himself  of  him  by  giving  the  command  to 
Amasa,  Joab  plunged  his  sword  into  Amaaa^s 
beart  while  embracing  him.  He  took  part  in 
the  unsuccessful  demonstration  in  favor  of 
Adonijah,  and  although  he  lied  to  the  taber- 
nacle for  refuge,  Solomon  seized  bim  and  put 
him  to  death. 

JoacMm  (yOl^chlin),  Joiepb^  1831-1907; 
Hungarian  violinist;  b.  Kittsee;  began  play- 
ing the  violin  at  five  years  of  age;  spent  his 
childhood  and  youth  in  studying  under  the  best 
masters  and  playing  in  concerts;  when  thir- 
teen  years  old,  played  with  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Society;  in  18GS  became  bead  of 
the  Berlin  Academy  of  Music;  made  many 
concert  tours  and  composed  much  for  the  vio- 
lin. 

Joan  {}6xkh  Pope,  fabulous  personage  who 
was  long  believed  to  have  occupied  the  papal 
chair,  863-856,  as  John  VIII,  The  report  iras 
tliat  Joan  was  bom  in  Germany,  the  daughter 
of  an  English  priest;  falling  in  love  with  a 
monk,  she  assumed  male  attire  and  entered  a 
convent  at  Fulda^  and  then  went  with  lier 
paramour  to  Athens  and  Rome,  where  she  ac- 
t]uired  a  high  reputation  for  piety  and  learn- 
ing, and  w*as  unanimously  chosien  pope  wlien 
a  vacancy  occurred.  One  day  tn  the  street,  at 
the  bead  of  a  procession,  the  pop«  was  unex- 
pectedly delivered  of  a  child,  soon  after  which 
she  died.  The  fable  is  utterly  without  his* 
turical  foundation,  the  odd  myth  l>eing  no 
floubt  only  the  shroud  of  a  certain  phase  of 
popular  resentment  against  the  conduct  of 
some  medieval  popes, 

Joanes  (ch5-I'n$s),  Vliiceiite«  oaUed  also 
Juan  i>k  JrANES  and  Vicente  JVAlt  Macip, 

1523-70;  Spanish  painter;  studied  in  Rome, 
imitated  Raphael,  and  became  the  founder  of 
a  Spanish-Italian  school  of  painters,  whose  seat 
was  Valencia,  His  most  celebrated  pictures 
are  in  Valencia,  as  the  *'  Madonna  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception"  in  the  Jesuits'  cburchi 
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the  "  Last  Supper/*  the  "  Taking  down   from 
the  CrofSi^,'*  and   four  others  in  the  cathedral. 

Joan'oa  I,  13241-82;  Queen  of  NapkB;  daugh* 
ter  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Robert  of  Anjou ;  was  married^ 
1333,  to  Andrew  of  Hungary,  her  second  cousin ; 
had  him  strangletl,  1345,  and  married  Louis  of 
Taranto.  Ijouis  the  Great  of  Hungary,  brotli- 
er  of  Andrew,  invaded  Naples  to  avenge  bis 
brother,  whereupon  Joanna  tied  to  Aviipi- 
on.  She  w*as  afterwards  reinntated  in  Naples 
through  papal  mediation.  On  the  dejith  of 
Louis  of  Taranto  she  married  James  of  Ara- 
gon.  For  siding  with  Clement  VII  in  the 
schism  between  him  ,nnd  Urban  VI,  Joanna 
was  imprisoned  and  delivered  to  the  King  of 
Hungary^  who  put  her  to  death. 

Joaama  It,  1371-1435;  Queen  of  Naples; 
grandniece  of  Joanna  L;  ruhHi  14ll-.'J5;  waii 
married  to  William  of  Austria,  and  after  hio 
death  to  Jacques  de  Bourbon;  waa  notoriouA 
fur  her  dissolute  life. 

Joaimea   (^hd-iin'n^s).     Bee  Mabaj6. 

Joannes  Sco'tus.    See  Erjgexa. 

Joannina   (yo-ttnl-nfi).    See  Janina. 

Joaa  (jo-iln')  of  Arc  (French  Jkannk  d'Asc)> 
1412-31;  French  national  heroine;  also  called 
the  Mau*  of  Orleans;  b.  Domr^my,  Vo^ea; 
was  of  an  ancient  family  reduced  to  a  state 
of  serfdom;  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  believed 
that  she  heard  voices  from  heaven  and  saw 
visions  of  Saints  Michael,  Margaret,  and  Cath- 
arine, who  called  her  to  deliver  her  eountry, 
then  overr\in  by  the  Anglo-Picard  troops  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  Henry  VI,  and 
by  the  forces  of  Burgunily;  in  1429  gained  an 
audience  with  the  dauphin,  w4io  in  April  gave 
her  command  of  the  French  troops;  aasumed 
male  attire,  a  sword,  and  a  white  banner.  She 
quickly  raised  the  siege  of  Orleana,  defeated 
the  English  in  four  engagements,  and  caused 
the  dauphin  to  be  crowned  at  Reims;  tbea 
demanded  to  be  released,  the  heavenly  voiooB 
being  no  longer  heard,  but  the  king  would  not 
consent;  in  the  subsequent  attack  on  Paris 
was  badly  wounded,  and  soon  after  was  en* 
nobkd,  as  was  her  family;  wss  captured  by 
the  Burgundians,  May  23,  1430,  and  was  S4«ld 
to  the  English  (who'  feared  her  as  a  witch) 
for  16,000  fr. 

After  a  year's  imprisonment^  was  brought 
for  trial  as  a  sorceress  and  heretic  Ix'fore  the 
tribunal  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais.  The  Univ, 
of  Paris  having  pronounced  against  her,  abe 
was  condemned  to  ho  burned  at  the  stake,  but 
having  consented  to  a  formal  abjuration  of 
heresy,  her  life  was  spared  for  a  time;  falling 
soon  afterwards  under  suspicion  of  renewing 
her  errors,  was  burned  in  the  market  place  en 
Rouen  with  every  circumstance  of  indignity 
and  cruelty  May  30,  1431.  In  1909  she  was 
beatiied  by  Pius  X. 

Jo'aab,  d.  abt  823  B.C.;  King  of  l8ra«U 
and    successor   of  Jehoaha^,   aiid   grandson  ^ 
Jehu;    became  king  abt.   838;    succcsft fully 
sisted  the  Syrians,  and  defeated  Amaxiabi 
of  Judah, 
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Joash,  al»t.  SS4-.S7  b.i\:  Kinj?  of  .ludah;  H»>n 
i.t  Alia/iah.  Mi;*  lirt»llnTH  wm*  inunii'n'd  l»y 
lii-4  ;;iaiiiliiintlii>i.  Atiialiah.  who  UKur|H'tl  the 
tiirmif  (til  Ahii/iah'H  ilratii.  hut  hf  wuh  huvihI 
\>\  Ins  aunt.  thi>  uif«>  t»f  thi*  hi^h  |>ri«'Mt  .Tt*- 
li'iiaila;  a^'i-ndi'd  the  thron«'  uinhi  tho  death  of 
\thaluih,  ami  ri'i>:n«'«l  forty  yearn ;  fell  into 
i.liilatry;  was  lM*Hii-pMl  in  .leruMiih'm  hy  lluzuel 
ot  l)airia*i«  im.  ^'ixiiif;  up  the  teniph*  treuAurihi 
t<»  ilif  riiniiy ;   was  niurderiHl  hy  hi>4  nervantrt. 

Job  iHel.M-w.  "  iMTsecutiM  ").  horo  of  one  of 
tlif  liiMiks  iif  the  nld  Tentunu'nt  nam«Ml  from 
hnii:  wan  a  wealthy  Arahian  Hheik  or  imtri- 
aiili  wh«»  dwelt  in  the  land  of  l'/..  and  wan 
iMiiiAiilriit.  devout,  and  of  hhmieleHM  life.  At 
ill!  ad\.m«i'd  aj'e  In*  wa-*  vi-it«Ml  with  Ioh«»  of  en- 
r«t...  nf  family,  and  of  health;  hin  wife  hroke 
.|.»\Mi  under  the  hiail  nf  trials,  hut  lie  remained 
iMi«'  to  <;od.  anil  «'ndurfd  all  without  a  hin^^le 
word  of  roniplaint.  t**  the  disfiuntiture  i>f  Sa- 
t  til.  hi^  liiiiptiT  ami  aeru-er.  lie  was  viHit4*d 
l.\  thiir  fiirnd««  who  iiiHi^teil  that  his  adverr*ity 
w.i^  piiMif  of  ^in.  an«l  rxiiorted  him  to  humility 
.iihl  •.nlmii^'^ion.  and  for  a  time  drovt>  him  fnun 
III-  p.ilimrr.  At  last  his  faithfulness  reivivtil 
.III  .iiiiph'  itw.iid  ln'  was  hh'SM'd  with  ehildri*n, 
w.altli.  and  lltn-ks  and  hirds.  The  |MN*m  or 
•  li.inia  is  rolisidered  to  Ih*  a  wonderful  NfMiM- 
nii  II  of  lit<'rar\  art.  and  it  is  HUp|N»se<i  that  a 
hi^toii«-al   fart    liis   at    its  hasin. 

Job's  Tears,  popular  name  i»f  Cnix  larriftna, 

a  ^'la--.  a  natixf  id  India,  wlirn-  it  often  jrrowi* 
to  tl..'  hi'ijrht  of  s  It.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
It-*  >riMU  or  latlii-r  hardened  huskH.  which  an* 
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JiK'hmus  i\.«irniii-K  Jacob  August  (liuron 
»  ii  iL!..l  I  I  .  I^o^  s;  .  (jrrnian  military  olli- 
•  I.  Il.i»!  l.iiT :' .  riii'ii«l  till- ilreek  army,  tiMik 
ft  III  t!i>-  (.i;<tiiii-  ot  Mis^olon^hi.  ami  wan 
,1  !■  .1  i.i|'t..iii.  I  **_*^ .  aflnwards  fought  in 
j'l  II  .i-.Miii^t  tti>-  Ciili^tx.  and  was  made  a 
III.  |s:t7.  ill  |s:t!»  to  IimI  the 
II  >    111    I  111'   >\M.iii  r.ui>pai;jii.  and 


...li.t 


•  Ml 


in  lH4t)  acted  aa  Miniat^r  of  Foreign  AtTaira 
in  the  adniiniatratitm  of  Archduke  .John.  In 
1S;V.)  he  waH  matle  lieutenant  Held  marshal, 
ami.  IHtlti.  field  marHhal,  in  the  AuMtrian  army. 

Jodelle  (xhAd^D.&tienne,  Sieur  de  Lymodiiit 
15.'{2  7.*{;  French  dranuitic  |NM>t :  h.  I'ariM;  wan 
a  paint<*r,  m.*ulptor,  engraver,  and  architect  ai« 
well  aH  writer:  (^miiKtMHl  original  nlaya  after 
the  chiHrtical  manner,  including  "  ('i(Hi|mtra  in 
l*aptivity."  regarde<l  aa  the  first  FnMich  trag- 
etiy,  "Dido**;  the  conuHl^'  **  Kugi»ne.*'  and 
|MH>mH  in  French  ami  in  I^atin;  waH  one  of 
the  group  calliHl  **  the  IMeiadea.*' 

Jodhpur  (jJVth'pAr).  capital  of  a  native  state 
of  the  Hame  name,  in  Kajputana.  India;  110 
ni.  WSW.  of  Ajniir;  on  an  affluent  of  the  lioni. 
a  tril»utary  of  the  Kann  of  Katch.  The  |»alai*tt 
«»f  tlic  Maharajah  ia  very  tine,  and  ia  donii- 
nat4>d  by  the  citadel  on  a  rock  alNive.  Tho 
town  is*  Hurround«*d  hv  walU.  and  numeroua 
Iak4*f«  and  iNmda  are  interHiM*rtM*tI  with  thmr- 
ifthing  gardens  and  tiehls.  The  sacred  city  «>f 
Mahanmmlil  is  pro|HTly  a  suburb  (»f  dodbiuir. 
though  it  has  a  distinct  g<»vernnient.  l*op. 
(itMH)  (}U,437. 

Jo'ely  on<»  of  the  Hebrew  minor  prophets,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known,  exivpt  fnnn  the  btsik 
that  lM»ars  his  name.  The  IxKik  is  a  single 
prophecy.  The  situation  it  cm mtem plates  is 
nmrk4*«t*l»y  a  thr«<«*fold  calamity:  an  invasion 
of  h»custs,  a  drought,  and  an  invasion  «>f  ene- 
mies. In  view  of  this,  the  prophet  discourses 
iMincerning  *'  the  dav  of  .lehovah,"  calls  the 
IMHiple  to  fasting  and  re|M'ntance.  ami  promises 
deliverance  and  the  outiMiuring  of  Jehovah's 
Spirit. 

Joguet  (EbAff),  IiMc,  1007-46;  French  mia- 
Hi4inary ;  b.  Orleans ;  iN-came  a  .h'suit  at  Uouen, 
1024.  and  went  to  Canada  as  a  missionary, 
lo:)0;  after  preaching  to  the  Hurons,  founded, 
1042.  a  mission  among  the  ('hip|N>was  in  Michi- 
gan; i»n  a  journey  to  QuelN*c  was  captunnl  by 
the  Mohawks  and  made  a  slave,  but  escap«Hl 
ami  went  to  Franw,  whence  he  wNm  returm»d 
to  Canada.  In  May,  1046.  he  concImhHi  a 
treaty  betw(H*n  the  French  and  the  Mohawka, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Mohawks  as  a 
soroTer  at  Caughnawaga.  OctolN^r  IHth  of  the 
name  year.  His  **  I^'tters  *'  and  his  description 
of   New   Netherlands  have  been  published. 

Johann  (yohiln).  See  Joii.'v  (Juiianx  Nk- 
i*t»MrK  Ma  HI  A  do8Krii). 

Johanneiburf  ( yr>- hit n'n^s-lWVrg).  largest  town 
in  the  Transvaal,  S.  Africa,  ami  the  mining 
center  f>f  the  Witwatersraml  gitld  flrhls;  .'{5  ni. 
S.  of  Pretoria,  ami  nearly  1,(NK)  m.  by  rail 
from  CafN*  Town.  The  city  c«intains  a  ttidinical 
institute,  public  librarv.  stt>ck  exchangi*,  Iianks, 
theaters,  clubs.  eU*.      To]*.  (  Ii*04)  15H,5SO. 

Johan'iief  Sco'tua.    St'e  Kriuexa. 

JohAOBOt  (EhA-H-mV),  Tony,  1803-62;  Fr«*iich 
painter  and  illustrat«»r;  b.  Otfenbach,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt;  bi*canie  a  resilient  of  Paris;  illus- 
trated Mol lire's  works,  the  "  Dialde  lioiteux  *' 
of  I^  Sagi*.  **  Dim  t^iixote.**  IWrnardin  de 
!<aint- Pierre's  "Paul  et  Virginie,"  and  "  i^a 
( 'haumi^re    Indiense,"    the    **  Confeasioua  "    of 
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of  iwenlj-lkrw  popei,  of 
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filxini; 

Cfcttrdi  MjtT  nth. 

J'  b.  Rome;  Mm  of  Alberie 

«DJ  ^Jtui;  •ueomted  Ag»pet4is 

ll«  'J^ti;  cito^iHl  liiA  iyyii#  iroBi  OclATima  to 
Joiui;  Mirrcd  to  be  the  fint  pope  to  AMiune 
•  new  nooie  on  eooeeera-iioD;  crowned  OVbo  I, 
Emperor  of  Qomft^f  and  Kiiiff  of  Itaijr;  de- 
poeMl  hy  Oibo,  MS,  after  eondomiAtioD  by  ft 
«uufM*jl  fur  murder*  iiacrilege,  idoUtry,  and 
witchcraft,  and  Leo  VI 11  cboaeii  in  Ma  place; 
nfianiMl  to  Kooie  on  Otbo^a  withdrawaJ  from 
Italy,    dtaplaced    Lra,    and    committed    many 

Jou?(  XXn  (Jacquks  p'EcaE),  abt  1244- 
\^M,  \t.  Caharo;  nueceeded  Clemcmt  V^  1316; 
wii«  It^nrT^ed  ill  lilt*  ranon  law,  akillod  in  medi* 
tntyt,  and  ff^' "^L  .i.U  for  ararice;  made  bia 
r«**il  lief  ice  at  founded  several  abbeya; 

«9»tabiiHhe«J   m  pricM;  claimed  the  right 

tri  aplioint  a  «uifct«*«ur  to  ibe  vacant  throne  of 
fVrriiaiiy;  i^ieommunicated  Louia  of  Bavaria, 
and  favor<?d  RoUtI,  King  of  Naples ;  after  lon(r 
war  lietwf^u  tht?  (JuHphs  <  Robert  party)  and 
GhibeJUoea  tLuurti  party),  the  latter  wa« 
er0Wii«d  amperor  by  the  bishops  of  Venice  and 
Aleria,  dt'fHnM*iJ  AuXm  and  appointed  Peter  de 
i'orvara  in  bin  place  as  Nicholas  V. 

John  XX HI  O^althaz as  Cobra),  d.  1419; 
b.  Napb^n;  nuccetnled  Alexander  V,  1410;  con- 
vok(*tl  thr  Crnincil  of  ConatanceT  1413,  which 
ordcrt'd  him  U*  tibdicate;  fled  to  Rome  and  at- 
UnripttHl  tcj  r*-*i»ume  his  office-,  waa  arrested, 
rtdurritvl  to  Coimtance,  convicted  of  serious 
cririii*N,  de^iosed,  1415,  and  imprisoned  three 
years;  succewdtnl  by  Martin  V. 

John  I  (JuA?r),  1350-95;  King  of  Aragon; 
niarriotl,  I3H4,  Volande,  dait^hr«*r  of  thp  Duke 
of  Bar.  gmnddaug^htcr  of  .John  11  the  Good  of 
Franc**;  ^ucewdtnl  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  hiM  fiillHT,  iVtfr  IV,  1387;  reeogniaed  Clem- 
ent Vl!  as  popf!  at  Avignon*  and  devote<l  him- 
Av^lf  t<i  litHrdtiiru  and  pleiitiuri^;  founded  at 
jtiirc'idunii  an  iicsdemy  of  pot'try  on  the  mo<)el 
of  thi-  Floral  Gumi^s  of  Toulouse;  repellwl  the 
tnviiMioii  of  Hm»  Count  of  Armagnac,  a  pretender 
to  the*  thnuKN  131)0,  and  reconquered  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  I3i)2. 

John   11,    1307-1479;    King  of   Aragon    and 

Navarn-;  non  of  Ff^rdinand  the  Just;  married, 
Mn»,  Hhuu'hi*,  dmightr^r  of  Charlpn  III  of  Na- 
vurr*',  unci  ♦iiir't"c**d<*d  to  the  throne  of  that 
kingdom  in  right  of  hi»i  queen,  1425;  accompa- 
x\Uh\  bJH  hrutiit'r  Alfonso  V  of  Aragon  In  an 
expedition  ugiiinst  Nuples,  in  which  both  were 
talcen  prinonerH  by  the  ^lilanese  In  the  naval 
iMillle  of  PonHii,  14.*W ;  after  bis  release,  admin- 
istercd  Uif  govomment  of  Aragon  in  his  broth- 
er's ali^^T'iicM",  and  ren<*wed  his  nttt*mptR  to  ob- 
tain Miipreiue  inllueuue  in  Ciuitilt».     The  death 


Fhune,  1471;  wna  mppBuiui  ky 
lowwv  na  Ike  CbtJwfic 


Jofav  I16fl-12ie;  Ka^  of 
Bftaad  LacKLAini  {Bmmm  IWrvK 
yoofliger  or  potttonlcBB  mam  or  i 
Um>  of  a  loTfipe  part  of  y  ~ 
b.  Oxford;  aoo  of  Henry  EL; 
lord  of  aliDoat  ooe  Uiird  of  £b|^om1 
brollier,  Bichnrd  LUmlicAzt,  aad,  lim. 
ed  the  latter,  who  liad  ignored  the  djuina' 
bia  B«>bew,  Arthur;  by  o  wmr  witla  Artlnri 
and  Pliilip  Atmistus  of  F^maee  loot  smmI  of 
bia  lerritoriea  la  Fraaoe.  Sooo  after  fotlowvd 
the  controversy  with  Topocent  III  eo»aa»raiag 
the  appointment  to  the  vacant  See  i>f  Gbjitcr- 
bury,  the  exc^mmiuiicntion  and  derpiMitMiB  of 
.John,  the  letting  loose  of  the  armiea  i»f  Fraae* 
upon  England  by  the  Pope,  and  the  rabjoetkMi 
to  the  tatter  of  John,  Indignation  ovrr  Uiia 
yaasftlage  led  the  barons  to  riot  aad  eoai|Nil 
Job%  1215^  to  sign  Magna  Charta,  btit  he^flH 
pudiated  that  charter.  During  the 
ensued  be  died. 

John  n^  abt  1319-64;  King  of  France;  our- 
named  the  Goo<l;  son  of  Philip  \^.  founder 
of  the  Valois  line;  waa  crowned.  i:i5<l;  ia  a 
war  with  England  was  taken  pri^or^^  t  ».^-  fl^ 
Black   Prince  at   Poitiers,   1350;   v  ^^^  | 

1300,  after  surrendering  several  pr^  y^ 

paying  a  ransom  of  3,000.000  crowns;  Irit  ia 
London  aa  hostage  bis  son,  the  Duke  uf  Anjoii; 
and  when  the  latter  escaped,  in  rtolaUoa  of  hk 
parole,  returned  to  London  aa  a  prisoner,  131(1* 
and  there  died. 

John,  name  of  several  kings  of  PortoieaU  of 
whom  the  following  are  the  most  important: 
John  I  (Joao  or  Joav),  1357-14^3;  atir- 
named  Ti!£  Gbeat;  b.  Lii^bon ;  natural  aon  of 
Peter  I  and  brother  of  Ferdinands  at  whoat 
death,  1383,  he  became  regent  and  seized  U] 
the  throne.  John  I  of  Castile^  who  had 
ried  the  Infanta  Beatrice,  made  war  to  enff 
her  rights,  but  was  defeated  at  Aegubamtta* 
1385.  John  took  Ceuta  from  the  Moors,  1415. 
John  II,  1455-95;  surnamtHl  The  PcnnccTT;  k 
Lisbon;  married  Leonora  of  Lanciister,  1471; 
succeeded  his  father,  Alfonso  V,  1481 ;  refused 
the  services  of  Columbus,  but  after  the  diacov* 
ery  of  America  sent  a  fleet  thither;  promoted 
the  exploration  of  the  coasts  of  Africa  hy 
great  navigators,  one  of  whom,  BarthtdiMiiew 
Diaz,  diHcovered  the  Cape  of  GixkI  Hope.  Jou9( 
IV,  Hi04-5«;  surnamed  The  FoBTimATK;  h. 
Vil)avicio«ui;  was  Duke  of  Braganza,  and  by  a 
revolution  overthrew  the  Spanish  usurpation 
in  Portugal.  IMO,  placing  himself  on  the 
throne;  until  his  death  kept  up  hostilities  with 
Spain,  John  VI,  1 7117-1 S26;  b,  Lisbon  i  mar* 
ried  Charlotte  (CarlnttJi),  Infanta  of  8paia^ 
1785;  named  Prince  of  Brazil,  1788:  *niv..Mt*Hl 
the  kingdom  in  conHequenee  of  his  n  M- 

nfss,  1T92-,  aft»ume<i  the  title  of  ret  '*J 

warred  with  BfMiin  and  Prance;  remuved«  with 
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lii^  «nmt,  tn  Mra/il.  |H(»7.  nii  thr  approach  of 
liii*  I  rciii-h  army  ui  <i<TUpiitinii ;  fornifd  an  al- 
liaiit-c  with  KiijL^laiitl,  uiiil  %%aM  u  party  to  the 
Inaty  oi  Pari-.  IHII:  lN>canie  kinfc  on  his 
iiiiitlur'--  <lralli.  isHl;  ri*tumi'(l  tti  TortUKal, 
l^Jl  .  in<Mliri«M]  till*  constitution,  \H2'A\  recog- 
ni/iil  t)i<'  iiidrpfiKlriu'c  ot  Hra/.il,  lK2i>. 

John   II    ((  AMMiK),    imM)  72;    King  of   Po- 

laitil :  Wii^  till'  <«rr4inil  hmii  ut  Si^iMniUiitl  111;  on- 
ti'M-ii.  l(>tn.  till-  nnliT  ot  the  Ji'Muitn.  and  waH 
iri.Kic  a  r.iriliiiai  mhhi  iittfr;  Hiuv«><*4li*(l  to  tho 
tiirtiiir  nil  tht'  ili'atli  nf  luH  »tt«-pbrothi*r,  LadiH- 
\.i^.  I(»}N.  ili«  rci^n  was  un!'(»rtuiiatt'.  To  th«* 
l-.liitni  nt  llranitfiilair^  lir  alMindont'd  all 
s.i;:rii»iial  ii;:lit-  in  K.  l*rii-«»iM.  to  Swi'<h»n  h«» 
Im^i  i;-.t  lii>riia  ami  Lixunia.  and  to  KuNitia.  by 
till'  I'.M.i-  nt  Arnlni-snv.  liHlT,  \Vhit«»  and  KimI 
i;n--i.i.  Hi-  •^••xi'ifiiiii'iit  \uiM  di'itra<'ti*<l  l»y  th*« 
irwi-*  :mi<I  iiitii;:ui's  i>t  the  nohlfH.  and.  nnahli' 
to  iii.i-.i«  I  tin-  situation.  Ii«*  alMlicatiNl.  lt>(IH; 
wriit   tM  KiaiiM*  and  li\rd  in  ri-tir«'nirnt. 

John   III    iSoitiKsKii.   li»24  !M>:    Kin^  <>f  Po- 

l.iiil  .  )•  nil  ..kii.  (miIkm.i  ;  di-tiii^uiHlii'd  hiniMflf 
Ml  iiiiit  li  in  tin-  wai*.  a^aiii'*t  tlir  SwtMlrH,  Kum- 
M.iti-.  and  I  i:iii-\  h.iiii.iim  that.  IlWiT.  hf  wi\H 
iii.idi-  <  ••iiiin.iinlii  111  rhi«'f  of  thi>  wholt>  Polirth 
:mii\.  I  hi-  -im««'-iir  nf  .I«din  II.  Mir)in«d  Kory- 
Imit.  h.iMti;;  iiiadr  .1  liiiiii i hat  111^  tri'utv  with  thf* 
ImU^.  Siiiih-ki  li.id  it  H'jiM'tiMi  hy  th««  Pojiith 
i)i<t.  h'.idxl  ail  aimv  a^'ain-t  thr  Tnrkft.  and 
i"iit..l  t!i>>M  al  Khniiii.  ItiT.'l.  StMin  iift^'rwaniit 
Miili.til  Ki']\l>iit  iln-d,  aiiil  Siiliifslvi  wha  nnani- 
III  ii-'\  ill,  ltd  Km;;  ni  iNiJand  (Itt74).  IliA 
^^i..!!!-!  .1.  Iiiixriiiiiit  \\i\f*  IiIh  victory  iS-ptom- 
III  I.'  Ii.**.;i  ii\ir  a  \a-tly  Hiiprrinr  force  i»f 
I'.iilx".  N\!in  wi'ic  lM--'ic;'iri;i  Vienna. 

John  iJonvNN  MAriisT  .1<i.sKrii  Kariax  Sk- 
ii\-iivN'.  \~^'2  Is.'>!»:  Aichdukc  of  .Xuntriu  ;  h. 
I  •<«M<i.  Ital\  .  Hiin  i>i  l.i-ii|Mild  II  and  Maria 
I  >,  -.1  ot  "^I'.iin  :  <nmman<icii  the  Aii<«trian 
a:  II  . -.  l^im.  I  **o;{.  |sn;i.  and  l>4<»!»,  hut  wa?* 
•:.  tii'.i!'\  mi-u. .  i-otiil ;  wa-*  rhif*cii  Ucich<«\i*r- 
\\.-ii  l'\  J ';i-  railiamciit  nt  l-'rankfort  :  wan  a 
II,,,'  .l.-t  iii.itf  ilrti'inicr  *^\'  the  int«>rcMts  i»f  tlu» 
1:.  •:-.  <'i  Au-tiia.  ami.  a^  tlicMi-  did  not  alwayn 
«'■  II   •  i.    with  the  iiiicrcHi^  III  the  Ciernian  p«H)- 

].|.       ',.■    1.  -.I-Mid.     1^11*. 

John    iToHWN    Ni  iN»\n  K    M\RI.\    .Ioskpii), 

1**"!     7:.      K.TIL'     nf     SaXnilN  ;      \nuiip><*t      Min     of 

l»:s.  M.iMtin'i.in  J  if  Sa\i»ny  and  tlie  PrinccHK 
<  I"  >i  I  ■■'  I'.unia;  ua**  eniiimander  of  th«» 
\.i'!.  Ml'  (."Mid  l^.U  hi.  Hi-  limther.  Kre<ier- 
\"j'  --'I'  II.  d>in;:  witlintit  i-sue.  August 
!•  '>•  .1  ■•-.  I.,  .aiiie  kinL'.  In  the  war  nf  iSiMiht* 
t  • 'i-    -  .'.e  i.f    \u-tria.     The    IVu— <inn?4  «'n- 

'.  !  ^i\"ii\.  an. I  the  Saxnii  airiii>.  having; 
v»  •■■'■•\M  i<i  liidii-mia.  ttMiirlit  iipiin«t  them 
'•■•■"  I'll,  i.'  K-'Tiiu'LTiit/.  .Iul\  'A.  Peace  wan 
■  i  )..f\\..ri  I*rii-.-ia  ainl  Savoiiy.  <Vto- 
I.  •    ".  .«'i.l  t'-i-  kiiiL'  aL'Tie.l  tn  pav  u  lur^'e  »«nm 

:i"      ■ I.-  thi-   fi'itii---*  nt    K<'>niL">teiii.     Stilw«». 

..:■  •,•■'.  ^.i\.M\  iMf.Ti.l  th«-  \.  tJernian  ("onftMl- 
.'I'  !i  MM. I  1:.  I  tf.x.j.H  tiink  part  in  tho 
I  i.i:  ■  ■  riii>.-.ian  \N  ai  nf  IsTOTl.  I'ndiT  tho 
I-   .','  ''.\iii     ••         Phihi'itlieH  "   .loliii    pllldl<«he«|   a 

t'.iM  'i'  u  .<f  hinTi'^  ■  l>i\iim  Cntnnieilia.** 
V  •  ■  •  t.t  -jil  .ml  'i:-lnii«-al  nnte-*.  lie  left  man* 
i.'iipt    t raii-Iat inii-^  «it  M-\enty  English  |MieinH. 


John  Do'ry.    Soo  Dohy. 

John  Fred'erick,  1503-64;  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony; Hnrnani«*d  The  MAUNANiyoiH;  h.  Tor- 
gan;  waH  non  of  John  the  ConMtant.  on  whom* 
death,  \M2,  he  Ufanie  adniiniHtrator  in  the 
joint  nanieM  of  hinim'If  and  hiii  younp*r 
brother,  .lohn  Kment ;  wan  r«*eof»nix(Ml  aa  eli*<'tt>r 
by  the  eni|M*ror  at  Vienna.  l.Vr».  and  in  l."»4tl 
heade<i  the  arniiert  of  the  Sehnialkaldie  U*apie 
in  theeonteHt  with  CharleH  \'.  by  whom  he  wart 
defeate«i  at  .MdhllNTg.  U-ing  taken  priMi>ner  and 
coiidenin«'<I  to  death,  but  wan  spure<l  on  eonili- 
tion  of  renouneing  hia  elainiH  ti»  tiie  ehn-t orate. 
He  waH  IilN'rat«*d.  I5.VJ.  upon  the  renewal  of  the 
war  under  the  leaderahip  of  hin  etuiMin.  Man- 
riee  of  Saxony;  HUtvei'detl  to  the  fnll  title  by 
the  death  of  Ium  brother,  .lohn  KrneMt.  l.'i.Vt. 

John  George  I,  1585-105tf;  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony; amvii^tled  bin  brother.  ChriHtian  11.  Hill; 
HUp|N)rt«Hi  the  Knip«'ror  Ferdinand  against  the 
IWdieniianrt.  liPJO.  at  the  ontset  of  the  Thirty 
Veani'  War;  fornii>4l  an  alliance  with  (lustavna 
AdolphuH.  King  of  Sweden.  Itiril  ;  e<mtribnte4l 
to  the  victory  of  |^<ipxig.  and  to<»k  Pragne.  but 
hiHt  it.  with  all  Ilolieniia.  to  Wallenstein.  UMVl; 
made  peace  with  the  emperor  at  Prague.  liWr>, 
and  de<-larcd  uar  against  Sweden;  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  Swi^les  at  l>onniit/:  and  at  \Vitst«H-k, 
ItUVi;  aideil  the  imperialiMs  against  France  in 
the  Uttle  of  Dutlingen.  It;i:). 

John  of  Aus'tria,  generally  ralletl  Don  .Toiix 
OF  At  NiKiA.  i:>45  7H;  Spanish  militjiry  olli- 
cer;  b.  KatislKin.  Ilavaria :  natural  sini  of 
Churleri  V  and  Harbaru  lUomlMTg:  was  «ilu- 
cate«|  in  Spain;  after  the  death  of  Charles  V, 
l.'i.V.i,  was  publicly  acknowb^Igt^l  by  Philip  II 
as  hirt  brother  ami  established  in  princely 
state;  IM  a  Hucce-«sful  e\p"<lition  against  the 
African  pirates.  l.VW;  siiImIiumI  the  MfsiriMh  re- 
Isdliiin  in  (iranada.  l.'iHU  70;  conimamle*!  the 
Sjianish  Italian  armament  against  the  Turks. 
l.'>71.  anil  uiui  the  great  na\al  Imltle  of  1^- 
panto;  (Minipiered  Tunis.  iri73;  iNH'anie  vice  re- 
pent in  The  Netherlands.  l.-»7tl;  d«*clar«>t|  war 
against  the  relN>llious  provinces  under  William 
of  th-ange.  l.'i7S. 

John  of  Gaunt,  nr  Ghent,  1340  Oil;  Duke  of 
Lancaster;  fiuirth  -nn  nt  hliluard  III  of  Eng- 
land: b.  (Mient;  defendeil  WyclirTe.  and  wait 
often  HusptM'ttNl  of  aiming  at  the  crown.  II in 
sfin  by  Dlanche  Plant ageiiet  lH*<'anie  king  an 
Henry  IV.  I.llH.i.  .lohn  de  |U.auf«.rt.  Earl  of 
S«iniersct.  his  s«»n  by  (*atharine  Swynfonl.  hia 
mi-ttreHs  ( after warils  his  third  wife),  was  an 
ancestor  of  the  Tudors. 

John  of  Leyden  dl'd^n).  ir>lK)  30;  Dutch  fa- 
natir;  true  name.  .Ioiin  IbM'c^ii.n.  or  1<in-kkl- 
M)N.  In  ir)33  be  joimnl  the  AnalNipti*>ts  at 
M fluster,  where  he  assisti'd  Mattbiart  of  Haar- 
lem, and  after  bis  death  assumed  {mwer  as  a 
prophet.  lie  was  rmwned  aa  King  of  Zion,  .Mine 
24.  I. "134;  aHsume«l  nrineidy  state  and  luxury, 
and  intnMluevMl  |>oIyganiy.  marri'ing  tiftivn 
wives.  The  city  wa«  heNi«*ge<|  by  tlie  Bishop  of 
Mtlnster  and  taken  by  treachery' in  the  night  of 
June  24.  1535.  .T<dm  was  macie  prisoner,  aent 
thnnigh  the  <Mnmtry  in  an  iron  cage*,  and  finally 
tortured  to  death. 
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John  of  Salisbury  (sftlz'bcr-l),  called  also 
JoirANNKS  Takvus  (jt>iiu  Lhi!  Littli*),  lllii-80  J 
Eii'glisli  scholflstic-philasoplicr;  was  the  Bccrcf- 
tary  of  Beckct;  was  called  his  eye  and  his 
arm.  and  supported  hini  in  the  contest  with 
licnry  IL  In  lITfi  he  was  elected  liiahop  of 
Chart rcH,  where  he  passc-d  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Hi>  was  highly  reputed  as  a  scholar,  poet,  and 
orator. 

John  of  Swabia  (awii'bl-lt),  or  John  the 
Pai'ricide,  1280-13(i8;  German  prince;  son  of 
Duke  Rudolph  of  Swabia  and  nt^pbew  of  the 
Emperor  Albert  L  As  the  emperor  would  not 
surrender  to  bim  his  hereditary  posnefisiona  on 
his  attaining  his  majority,  the  prince  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  discontented  noblenjcn, 
and  murdered  him^  May  1,  IIKM,  near  Windisch, 
tSwit/.erland.  The  murderers  all  escaped,  John 
Ileeing  to  Italy.  The  statements  about  his 
fate  there  are  conflicting  and  uutrustwortliy. 
The  emperor's  dau|,diter  Ag^es,  widow  of  An- 
drew 111  of  Hungary,  and  her  mother,  the 
Dowager  Empress  Elizabeth,  dcwmetl  to  death 
thousands  of  the  innocent  relatives,  friends, 
and  vasfials  of  the  conspirators,  conliscating 
their  property. 

John  the  Bap'tist,  son  of  the  priest  Zaeha- 
rifis  and  Elizuljetb,  a  cousin  of  the  mother  of 
Jesiifl,  John  was  born  six  months  before  .Jesus. 
In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
(2U  A.n. )  he  Liogiin  to  preach  in  the  dewTts  (jf 
Judeji,  announeiug  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
admonishing  to  repentance,  and  baptizing  as  a 
symbol  of  purification  from  sin.  \ery  little  is 
known  of  him  from  other  sources  than  the 
Gosj>ets.  He  was  imprisoned  and  beheaded  by 
order  of  Herod  Antipas  in  the  Castle  of  Machit- 
rus»  E.  of  the  Dena  Sea,  perhaps  early  in  20 
A.D,  In  the  Christian  Church,  June  i24th  ia 
commemoriitive  of  his  birth. 

John  the  Con'stant^  1468-1532;  Elector  of 
Saxony;  disiinguished  himself  in  the  war 
against  the  Hungarians;  succeeded  bis  brother, 
Frederick  the  Wise,  1525,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  Peasants*  War  in  his  own  dominions; 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  landgrave,  Philip 
of  Hease,  and  other  princes,  in  support  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation;  protested,  1520, 
against  the  decision  of  the  Diet  of  Spires  ad- 
verse  to  the  Reformation,  and  was  influential 
in  eausing  the  proclamntion  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession-  Still  Inter  be  helped  to  form  the 
League  of  Schmalkald- 

John  the  Evan'getist,  one  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles; son  of  the  fisherman  Zebedee  and  Salome; 
waa  *'  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved/'  and 
the  only  one  who  accompanied  Him  to  the 
cross.  After  the  ascension  John  remained  for 
a  while  at  Jeruwalem,  hut  from  this  time  Scrip- 
turn  I  history  is  silent  concerning  him.  The 
trflJitions  agree  tbnt  be  afterwards  aliode  in 
Asia  ^tiuor.  According  to  Jerome,  he  wa?5  ban- 
ishtnl  in  the  year  05  to  the  island  of  Patmos, 
was  released,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
A  <Iospel,  three  epistles,  and  the  book  of  Rev- 
elation bear  his  name.  His  Qoa|>el  gives  the 
»|>eeche8  of  Christ  more  fully  tlian  the  synop- 
tic nosp4»ls.  The  subjeet  of  its  genuineness 
IS  discussed  by   Bretachneider,  Strauss,  Baur, 


Schwegler,  and  others,  from  a  rationalistw 
standpoint;  while  it  bns  been  defendcil  by  Tbo- 
luck  and  others  of  note. 

John  the  Fear'less  (Duke  of  Burgundy), 
abt.  1370-1411*;  Kucceedcil  his  father,'  Philip 
the  Bold,  I4Q4,  To  preserve  the  lendership  of 
his  house  in  French  aifairs,  he  had  t)ie  Duke 
of  Orleans  murdered^  1407,  which  cau^iod  a 
eivil  war.  In  14 IG  he  entered  into  a  aecrct 
alliance  with  Henry  V  of  England,  and  MXin 
overran  a  great  part  of  Franci',  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  king*H  ja^rson.  lie  was  in- 
vited to  meet  the  dauphin  on  the  bridge  of 
Montereau,  and  assassinated. 

Johns  Hop 'kins  Univer'sity,  institution  in 
Baltimore,  Md.;  endowed  by  Johns  Hopkins 
with  a  bequest  of  more  than  $3,000,000,  in- 
eluding  his  estate  known  as  Clifton,  in  Bab 
tiurore  County;  was  chartered  by  the  State  of 
i!aryland,  with  power  to  confer  degrees,  and 
opened  for  instruction,  187tL  The  university 
possesses  a  large  and  valuable  colleetion  of  ap- 
paratus selected  with  especial  reference  to  in- 
vestigatiou.  The  following  serials  are  iasued 
under  the  auspices  of  the  university:  .Imcrican 
Jourtml  of  Mathematics,  Amcrii^H  Vhvmirai 
Journnl^  American  Journal  of  Philolog^^  Jltj- 
THoirs  from  tfw  Biolotjivnt  Laboratory^  Sfud- 
h'8  in  Historieat  ami  Potitit^al  *V«*t#ttf>r,  Con- 
tributions  to  .-l««j/r»Vi/o//i/,  Modern  Lan^ua^e 
NotcSf  J  our  ml  I  of  I'j^pcri  mental  Mrdieitir, 
Johns  Uopkitis  VnivernHt/  VircularH*  Inat ruc- 
tion is  provided  in  ancient  and  modern  liui- 
guages;  in  history,  political  i»cience,  and  |jhi- 
losophy;  in  mathematics,  astronomy,  pliysies, 
chemistry,  Be<jIog5%  and  mineralogy;  in  zortl- 
ogy,  physiology,  pathology  and  bacteriology, 
anatomy,  physiological  chemistry,  pharmacol- 
ogy and  toxicology,  general  medicine,  surgery, 
gynecology,  obstetrics,  etc.  In  conntn'tion  wnUi 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  opened  IH80,  the 
medical  school  offers  courses  for  graduates  in 
medicine.  The  university  has  over  130,000  vol- 
umes in  its  library,  scientific  apparatua  valued 
at  over  $17S,fK>0,  grounds  and  buildings  valued 
at  $1,180,000,  productive  funds  $4,84.'>,000,  an* 
niial  income  over  $300,000,  about  175  tn- 
strnctors,  and  over  700  students  in  all  depart- 
ments. 

John'son,     Andrew,     1808-75;      seven  t«entlt 

President  of  the  U.  S.;  b.  Raleigh*  N.  C;  aft«f 
working  as  a  journejiuantailor,  remove<l»  11^(26, 
to  Greenville,  Tenn.;  was  **  workingmen**  **  al- 
derman, 1828-30,  and  mayor,  1830-32.  H«*  was 
chosen  to  the  lower  house  of  the  LegisUlur* 
as  a  Democrat,  1835,  183{);  was  a  eandidale  for 
Presidential  elector-at-large.  1840,  and  can* 
vassed  the  state  for  Van  Buren ;  was  etect#d 
State  Senator,  1841.  He  wai^  a  Representativt 
in  Congress,  1843-53.  and  supported  the  admin- 
lustrations  of  Tyler  and  Polk ;  Clovernor  of  Ten- 
nessee, 1853-57;  and  U.  S.  Senator,  1857-62. 
He  did  everything  in  his  power  to  keep  Ten- 
nessee  in  the  Union,  and  was  military  govf^mnr 
of  that  state,  18G2H[>4.  In  IA64  he  was  electa 
Vice  President  on  the  ticket  with  Lincoln. 

on  the  latter*8  assassination.  1865,  succefHletl] 

the  Presidency,  He  was  soon  involvi?d  in  • 
bitter  feud  with  the  Republican  majority  in 
OongrcBa,  and  by  hia  i>olicy  of  reconatniotiiQO 
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lipMiL'iit  till*  t^ao  lii^licst  ItninchoA  nf  tlio  p)v- 
i-innn-iir  into  (i{m>ii  HiitapmiHiii.  Hi>  rrniovtHl 
Mr.  Stunt  1)11.  Srcn-tary  of   War,  1807,  in  Hpitc 

l»t     lln'    'I'«'IIUI»'  n|"  nlliiM*    Aft    pFl'VilUlHly     paHHIHl, 

p-jilariii;;  him  l>y  <m'ii.  (Irant,  and  when  Stan- 
ton rr.«unH'<l  ntlirf.  iSt^S,  HUMtainrd  by  tho  Sm- 
ut «•.  tlir  Pn-hiiKnl  made  anutlier,  but  unHiio- 
rr>-tul.  rlTcirt  to  n-inovi*  him. 

Ill'  was  imiM>urh«><l.  I>«i1),  fitr  "high  crinieH 
nn<l  niio«li-mruiinrK,*'  chiflly  im  the  groiuiti  of 
lii-i  li-^i^tanci'  to  th«'  r\initinn  of  the  acta  (»f 
('Mn;:rt"*7^  and  h'x^  |nildie  e\|»n'H-*iiinHof  eonti'mpt 
fi.r  tluit  InhIv.  Iiut  Wii.H  anpiittnl  May  10  and 
'Ji'i.  till-  \iit<-/nii  thf  two  h'udin^  artit'IeM  Htand- 
in;:  :;.'i  ;:uilty  tn  T.)  nnt  guilty.  Me  wmght,  but 
lailfd.  to  itlttain  a  nomiiiatitm  for  rWdtrtion 
li\  tli«'  Di'nMM  ratic  party,  thmigh  he  ri*ceived 
I'l.'t  viiti'x  oil  thr  tirst  liallot.  and  on  the  acct*H- 
hi..n  o!  Tn-idrnt  (irant.  lHti$»,  retiri*U  to 
<iiii  n\  illf.  Ill'  WUH  rfvleet***!  to  the  l'.  S. 
Siii.itr.  l»*7.'i.  and  two  weekrt  after  the  Honaion 
lM';:an  niaiii*  a  bitter  attai'k  on  the  Prenident. 
Anmni:  tin-  infa->urr4  i'nat't«Ml  during  hia  ad- 
inini--tr.it  Hin.  but  itviT  bis  vrtti,  were  th«me  ex- 
triKliiiu'  thi-  ii;:lit  of  fiOtTrap'  to  the  frisilmen, 
dixiijuii;  till-  S.  Statrs  into  military  diHtrirta 
aiiti  «  \i  ludin:;  tlicin  trom  }«<']f  government  until 
tli.v  ^liniild  lia\i>  rarili4-d  the  late  aniendnienta 
til  till'  rrdrral  t'on'otitntion.  and  until  they 
^Imiil.i  h.ixr  aijoptt'd  state  eimHtitutbina  in  ac- 
»iird.irn'i'  tli«-ii-\\  itli. 

Johnson,  Eastman,  1^21  VMM\;  American 
L'triii'  iind  piiitiait  painter;  )>.  l^'Vtdl.  Me.; 
».tinlio  in  Niw  \nik:  iHTamt*  a  National  Aead- 
( mil  ian.  l^tJO;  inemU'r  So«'iety  American  Art- 
i-t-..  Is^I  ;  r.-etive«l  tbinl  elann  UMnlal  at  Paria 
I'Aj.ii'-itinn.  1*»*^7.  '*  n|,l  Kentucky  Homeland 
"  lliixkinLT    I'ee "    are    twti    of    hirt    iN'at-known 

WMlk**. 

Johnson,  Isaac,  d.  l»i:in;  on«>  nf  the  foundera 
nt  Ma--.irliu^.tt'»;  b.  riip>*liaiii.  ISiitlandithire. 
I  iii:l.iiit| :  iii.(!ii«'it  AralMdIa.  daughter  <tf  the 
r.iil  .'f  l.iiu-'ln.  \\!>i»  acfunpaniiNl  him  to  New 
JM:.'!.!!!!  wii'i  Winthrop'H  ndnny.  UVM).  He 
a-.-1-t'  I  in  fi»u!nling  a  churrh  at  CliarleHton. 
.In:\  :i«M'i.  ».anie  \ear,  ami  !«u|>«Tintend«Nl  the 
V,  »!'.  III.  lit  nf  Sli.iwmiit  (Ib^!*toni,  to  which  the 
f  !.ii\    iiiiimed  in  S»»ptendM'r. 

Johnson.  Sir  John,   1712  IS.IO;   KritiJih  mili- 

t  I  \  ..;?!.  ft  :  b.  near  .bihn-»to\vu.  N.  Y.;  aon  of 
^ir  \\  ili.iTii  lohifiin:  was  knighted.  17rt.>:  auc- 
,...!.!  1771.  to  hi-  lather's  great  e<*tatea  and 
•.•I'ji.  II. .'  Ill  the  Mt>liauk  Valley;  in  177li  tied 
t.  (  .uM-la  with  7«M)  fol|n\\erf»;  rai^ed  two  luit- 
T.r>-ti'  ..»:i.«l  the  Koyul  <;rii'n-;  wan  commis- 
-..'I.  I  ."I-iMiI.  invext.'d  KiTt  .'*itanwi.\.  1777; 
.'..  •..i:..|  «..n  Ibrkimir.  and  ua*  himself  de- 
'  I'.  '.  l7^o  lli^  prnptrty  \\a»*  ronii^'ateil  by 
t-.  I  .  ^.  but  the  Ibitish  <i«>\t.  maile  him 
:>  ■•-  "1  '.ni-l>»  in  <'anaila.  while  he  Ufume  a 
T  . '1:1'.  1  i-r  ihi-  <'f'I<«nial  ('i»uni'il.  ami  wa*  su- 
I  <'••■!•  Tit  nf  ln<iuiii  atl'air<4  until  his  «leath 
.,•     M.-n'r..il. 

J(«hnsnn,  Manuel  John,  1*^<».'»  .'»«»;   Kng1i'*h  aa- 

?  ■■ 'Mil;.  T  .  -.  ;\..l  with  the  Ka-t  Imlia  Com- 
i.i!i\^    ail   :.  :\     at    <f.    Ibhna.    I**-M    :IJ;    pre- 

i.i'.'l    II  \' {'■■' -i f  mn;  -f.it^  ni"  the  snuthern 

■  ",:.;■-..,  ^^  t .  .ipi"  «it. -I  KathiilFi'  a<*trono 
111- 1     '''■'.   I'l.  ,11  ;\   I  Nil  ti<h  d  till-  b-'t'*  of  pitarn 


by  luH  annual  eatalogiu'A,  and  intrtnluciMl  im- 
prov<><l  aatrononiical  inatrunienta.  Hia  oImut- 
vatioUH  of  d«>uble  atara  with  the  great  holi- 
ometer  and  hia  photographic  regiatration  of 
Mara  were  eapecially  important.  He  waa 
preHi4lent  of  tho  Koyal  Aatrunomical  Society, 
1857-68. 

JohBaon,  PerciTal  Norton,  abt.  171)3-1800; 
Kngliah  metal lurgiat;  mm  of  a  Ixindon  aaaayer; 
waa  tho  tirat  to  determine  with  aceuracv  the 
exact  pro|Kirtiona  of  gtdd  and  ailver  in  bullion; 
intrcalucfHl  into  Kngland  from  (Serniany  the 
a  Hoy  known  aa  (ierman  ailver;  extra^'ted  |»al- 
ladium  and  platinum  from  gtdd  bullion,  and 
nianufactureu  them  for  commercial  pur|K>Hea, 
and  invente«l  m*vera]  pottery  ndora,  eaiarially 
the  nuieh-admiri*U  roM'-pink. 

JohBaon,  Reverdy,  1790-1876;  American  fur- 
iat:  b.  Annapolia,  Md.;  admitte<l  to  the  liar, 
lHir>;  removed  to  Halt i mure.  1817,  and  waa 
ahortly  after  appoint»l  I)i*puty  Attorney  (Jen- 
eral  of  Maryland;  State  Senator,  1821-25; 
Whig  r.  S.  Senator.  184.V^0;  I'.  S.  Attorney 
<;eneral.  1849  5<l;  memlH*r  of  Peace  (Vmventbin, 
1801;  r.  S.  Senator.  180.')  tl8;  Miniater  to  Kng- 
Ian«l.  18tW0t»;  negotiate«l  a  treaty  for  the  aet- 
t  lenient  of  the  Alaliama  elainiH.  which  waa  n*- 
jit'tiMl.  however,  by  the  U.  S.  Senate;  reaumi'<l 
private  practice. 

Johnioii,  Richard  Mentor,  1784)- 1850;  Vice 
rreaident  of  the  V.  S. ;  b.  near  liouiaville.  Ky.; 
admitt4Hl  to  the  bar;  memlier  of  (Nmgreaa.  1807 

ID;  fought  with  diatinction  in  the  War  of 
1812:  r.  S.  Senator.  1819  29;  again  menilMT  of 
the  Houae.  1829  37;  elwte*!  Vice  Preaident  by 
the  Senate,  18;I7.  He  waa  the  author  <if  tho 
law  aladiahing  impriaonment  for  debt  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Johnion,  Siunuel,  1690-1772;  American  edu- 
cator: b.  (iuilford,  (*onn.;  lai'ame  a  tutor  in 
Vale  ('«dlege;  waa  ordained  paator  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  W«H«t  Haven.  1720.  but, 
1722.  aailiNl  to  obtain  ordera  in  the  Chun'h  of 
Kngland;  on  return  waa  aettle<l  at  Stratford 
aa  a  miaaionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  tSoanel  in  Foreign  IVirta;  waa  a 
profound  philowopher  for  hia  day,  comprehend- 
ing Rerkeley  and  going  deeply  into  liutchin- 
mmianiam:  publiahed  a  "  SyMtein  of  Morality  "; 
a  new  e<lition.  under  the  title  of  "  Elementa 
PhiloHophica.**  waa  printed  by  Itenjamin  Frank- 
lin. 1752.  In  1753 -0:i  he  waa  preaident  of 
King*a  College.  New  Vork. 

Johnion,  Samuel,  1709-84;  English  author; 
b.  Lichfield.  Staffordaliire;  hou  of  a  hookaeller; 
waa  for  a  time  uaher  in  a  H4'hool  at  Market 
Boaworth.  lieiceaterahire ;  afterwarda  lived  at 
Hirmingham.  writing  for  a  newaimiMT.  and  con- 
fluct«*d  a  private  academy  near  IjichOeld.  1730- 
37.  In  1737  he  removtMl  to  I^mdon.  and  waa  a 
writer  for  Cave'a  Omtlrman'M  Majm^nr  until 
1754.  He  came  into  larger  notie«»  by  the  pub- 
lication of  "  Ixmdon.**  a  aatire,  imitate<l  inim 
.Fiivenal.  anil  of  aome  p<ditical  pamphleta;  be- 
came a  n»|Mirti»r  for  the  ffmllrman^H  Magnzinr 
of  the  deliatea  in  Parliament.  1740;  publiahed 
•Ijfe  of  Savage."  1744:  hia  beat  poem.  "The 
Vanitv  of  Human  Wialiea."  1749.  and  a  lu-avy 
drama.  "  Irene,"  and  1750-52  wrote  "  The  Kam- 
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bier,"  a  Bemi-wcekly  series  of  literary  essayst 
which  had  f^eat  bucccbs.  In  1747-55  he  was 
chiefly  occumetl  on  Km  great  work^  the  *'  Die- 
tiofiary  of  the  English  Language. '* 

HiB  mother  died,  1759,  and  to  pay  the  fu- 
neral expenses  he  wrote  '"  Raaselas "  (ong- 
innlly  "  Tlxe  Prince  of  Abyssinia*')*  a  moral 
apologue,  which  went  through  eight  editions  in 
hi»  lifetime  within  a  single  week.  The  *'  Idler/' 
an  imitation  of  "  The  I^mbler/*  appeared 
17i>8-4)0;  the  *' DiHioimry/'  1755,  and  he  soon 
received  a  pension  of  £300  and  acquire<l  a  set- 
tled jJO«itinn  in  the  world  of  letters,  fie  vis- 
ited Si^otland  and  the  Hehridos,  ITTIJ,  ai'cora- 
panit'd  by  his  future  biographer,  BunwelS; 
publislii'd,  1775,  **  Journey  to  the  Western  Is- 
luntl«,*'  und  a  pamphlet  against  the  American 
reliellion,  entitled  **  Taxation  No  Tj^ranny," 
anfl,  177ft-ttl,  **  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  his  last 
important  work.  He  was  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey* 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  1715-74;  British  gen- 
eral and  statesman;  h.  Warrontown,  Ireland; 
went,  1738,  to  North  America  to  manage  land- 
ed estates  belonging  to  hia  uncle,  Admiml  Sir 
Peter  Warren^  and  settled  among  the  Mohawk 
Indians,  by  whom  he  was  made  an  honorary 
chieftain*  In  1743  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  alTairs  for  the  province,  and 
held  this  post  for  the  remainder  of  hie  life. 
In  the  French  war  of  1755  he  was  commander 
in  chief  of  the  provincial  forces  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Crown  Point,  in  which  he  defeated 
Baron  Die>+kau  at  Lake  George  j  was  given  the 
thanks  of  Parliament,  a  grant  of  £5,000,  and 
a  baronetcy*  In  175(5-57  Sir  William  was  en- 
fittged  in  the  expeditions  for  the  relief  of 
Oswego  and  Fort  William  Henr}' ;  was  with 
Abercrombie  at  Ticonderoga,  175S,  and  was 
seeond  in  command  under  Prideaux  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Fort  Niagara,  1751^;  on  the 
death  of  Prideaux,  prosecuted  the  siege^  aided 
by  1,000  Indian  allies;  defeated  a  French  force 
sent  to  relieve  the  fort;  and  receiveti  its  un- 
conditional surrender.  In  l7lKl  he  participated 
in  Amherst's  expedition  to  MontreuL  For  these 
services  he  received  from  the  king  a  grant  of 
100,000  acres  of  land  N.  of  the  Mohawk,  long 
known  as  Kingsland,  or  the  Royal  Grant,  and, 
1764,  he  built  Johnson  Hall*  arotiiid  which  &oon 
sprang  up  the  village  of  Johnstown.  He  made 
the  Indian  treaty  oif  Fort  Stanwix,  1708. 

Johnson,  William  Samuel,  1727-1811);  Amer- 
ican legislator ;  b,  Stratford,  Conn. ;  son  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar;  member  of  the  Colonial  Congrea»  that  met 
in  New  York,  1705,  to  consider  the  Stamp  Act, 
and  drew  up  the  petition  and  remonstrance 
that  were  sent  to  the  king  and  Parliament  j 
counsel  for  Connecticut  in  a  cau<«e  pending  be- 
fore the  king  and  lords  in  council  eonceming 
the  title  to  a  large  tract  of  land  obtained  from 
the  Mohegan  Indians.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  convention  which  framed  the  Federal  Con- 
8titution,  and  president  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  style  of  the  instrument 
and  arrange  ita  artic1e« ;  proposed  the  organiza- 
tion  of  the  Senate  a^  a  separate  body;  wns 
elected  the  first  Senator  from  Connecticut;  and 
in  concert  with  his  colleague,  Oliver  Ellsworth, 


drew  up  the  bill  to  organize  the  judiciary.  Al* 
ter  King's  College,  New  York,  became  Colum- 
bia under  the  new  organization  of  trustees  ea* 
tablished  1787,  he  was  chosen  to  the  preaidency 
— an  olllce  which  his  father  had  filled  under 
the  royal  charter. 

John'atan,  Albert  Sidney,  1803-62;  U.  8. 
military  officer;  b.  Washington,  Ky.;  gradn- 
ated  at  West  Point,  I82§;  served  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War;  resigned  and,  1836,  emigrated  to 
Texas;  entered  tbe  Texan  army  as  a  private 
and  rose  to  chief  command^  holding  the  oflica 
till  1838;  became  Secretary  of  War  for  Texaa. 
In  the  war  with  Mexico,  1840,  he  first  com- 
manded the  Texjin  Volunteer  Hifle  Keginient; 
later  wiih  insp'ctar  gt^neral  on  the  staff  of  Gen, 
W.  D.  Butler,  and  dii^tinguifihed  himself  at 
Monterey,  He  was  reappointed  aa  pa3rmaat«r 
in  the  army  with  rank  of  major,  1649;  com- 
misaioned  colonel  Second  U.  S,  Cavalry,  1855; 
commanded  military  force  sent  to  Utah  to  com* 
pel  Mormon  oliwdience  to  Federal  authority; 
breveted  brigadier  general.  He  resigned,  1861; 
was  appointee!  a  general  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  assigned  to  an  important  command 
in  the  West ;  was  eommander-iu-chief  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh»  and  on  the  fir^t  day  of  tliat 
engagement  was  killed.  A  bronze  ecjuestrtas 
statue  of  him  waft  unveiled  in  Metairie  Ceme- 
tery, New  Orleans,  1887, 

Johnston,  Alexander  Keith^  1804-71;  Scot- 
tish geographer;  b.  Kirkhill;  learned  engrav- 
ing in  Edinburgh;  principal  works  are  hia 
"  National  Atlas/*  **  Physical  Atlas/*  "  Diction- 
ary of  Geography/'  "  Geological  Map  of  Eu- 
rope/' **  Atlas  of  North  America/*  **  Military 
A  tins  to  Alison  *8  Europe,"  **  Royal  Atlas  of 
Modem  Geography/*  and  a  scries  of  six  librmij 
maps  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe. 

Johnston,  George,  1798-1855;  Scottish  omtu- 
ralist;  b.  Simprin  ;  practiced  medicine  at  Bw- 
wdck  on  Tweed ;  most  important  works »  *'  His- 
tory of  British  Zoophytes/*  "  Historj-  of  Brit- 
ish Sponges  and  Lithophytes/*  *'  Introduction 
to  Conchology/-  and  "  The  Natural  History  of 
the  Eastern  Borders.** 

Johnston,  James  F.  W^  abt.  I7d6-1853; 
Scottish  cbeniiiit;  K  Paisslcy;  was  for  tnatiy 
years  a  claRftieal  and  scientific  teacher  at  (rlaa* 
gow  and  Durham;  became  reader  in  rhemistr 
and  mineralogy  at  the  Univ.  of  Du  i ' 
prepared  niunerfULs  treatises  on  a 
chemi.*^try,  most  of  which  have  had  i*  ^i,*, 
culation  in  the  U.  R* ;  his  works  include  **  El** 
ments  of  Agricultural  Chemi<itry  and  Cieol- 
ogy  '* ;  "  Catechi«*m  and  Lectures;"  on  the  aanie 
sciences ;  "  Notes  on  North  America/*  and 
*■  Chemistry  of  Common  Life.** 

Johnston,  Joseph  Eccleston,  1807-01;  Amef- 
ican  military  ofticer;  b.  near  Farmville,  Va,; 
graduated  at  West  Pointy  1821),  and  aer^^ed  in 
the  Seminole  War,  During  the  Mexican  War 
he  waa  a  captain  of  topographical  en^neera 
under  Gen,  Scott  in  all  the  important  actioti9> 
was  twice  wounded,  and  was  breveted  coloneh 
In  June,  18G0,  he  became  quartermaster  gen- 
eral, U.  S.  A.,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general;    1861,  resigned  and  entered  th«  COA- 
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Mornto  8on'iro;  and  commAndod  at  the  battle 
of  Hull  Kiiii.  aiid  HiiI>H4>(|ut'ntIy  at  York- 
town  and  Kichnioiid.  In  tho  battlp  of  Sovrn 
ViuvH  (  May  .U,  \H&>)  ]w  wa«  wvfn-Iy  woumU'd. 
H«*  was  aJft«*r\var(N  asni^iKHl  to  thi»  ooimnand 
of  the  drpartiiK'Htrt  of  IVnneHNtH*  and  MiHMiH- 
sipni.  Aft<»r  Hni>:;r'M  defeat  at  Chattanooga  in 
NovernU'r,  HtiM.  he  t<H»k  (*oniniand  of  hij*  army. 
iMTiipyiii^'  a  position  at  Dalton,  (la.,  which  wan 
turniMi  hy  Slimiian  early  in  May,  IKIU;  when'- 
n[M»ii  Johnston  ffll  iMiek  Miiea's>»ivelv  to  UeHaca. 
AlhitiMma  I*;i'»>».  KeiieAaw  Mountain,  and  At- 
lanta, in  turnn  n<:htin^r  mid  t1anke<l.  In  July 
hr  wav  snjMTM-di'd  liy  <ten.  .lohn  H.  H«xhI.  In 
r«'liriiary.  lSii."i,  hi-  wan  as^i^Minl  to  the  oom- 
iii.ind  nf  liiMtpH  to  nppone  S)iernmn*H  march 
thrnu^'h  tin-  CamlinaH.  He  fought  a  part  of 
Shninan^  army  at  Mrntonville,  N.  (\,  on  March 
l!»th,  and  >.urri'!nlerrd  the  fonvH  under  hin 
rimitnand  to  tliat  p'n«Tal.  April  2tUh,  at  i>ur- 
h. I ?!!'«.  Station,  ni-ar  <{reen-!M»ro,  N.  C.  He  waH 
a  HHinlM  r  nf  ('niiL'n'H^.  |S7H  7H.  and  U.  S.  Com- 
iriisvinnrr  nf  Tarifir  HailwayH,  IMH,*!  Si);  puh- 
li-'hiil  a  *■  Narrative  of  Military  <)|NTationM." 

Johnston.  Richard  Malcolm,  lft22-IW:  Amcr- 
ic.iii  n<>\(li*,t  ;  li.  Ifannifk  Co..  (ia.:  lM*pin  law 
prartic««  at  Sj.arta,  ISIM;  was  l*nif.  of  licllcH 
l.ittn'H  in  tlu'  Iniv.  of  tiei^rjjia.  lHr>7  tU  ;  then 
««»tMlili'.hi*d  a  srlrrt  el.('«>«iiMl  Hchocd  at  Hockliy, 
wliirh  iM-rainr  faniou-.  in  the  S.  MatcM;  lH«i7. 
iMn\fd  his  .mluMd  to  CluMnut  Hill,  near  Haiti- 
itittn-,  Md.,  win-re  it  iMM'aine  known  an  Pen- Lucy 
Inxtitntf:  puMiratinns  include  **  Hii«t4irical 
Mx.t.h  nf  Kn;;li-h  Literature."  the  "  Dukonbor- 
nn:;li  'ialiH.'*  ••  Hinirraphy  of  Alexander  IL 
StijdHii''."  "Old  Mark  l-iiiijr'*ton,"  "Ojr«»echee 
(loss  tirin;."'.'* 

Johnstown,  city  in  f^inihria  Co..  Pa.,  on  the 
('««tirinaii>:li  Ki\i'r:  71»  ni.  K.  f»f  IMttnhurff:  is 
«  n^MUf'd  III  til"'  iM.iniifai-ture  nf  irnn,  ^terl,  wire, 
rt'iiH'iit.  till'  l»tii*k.  an«l  leather  and  woolen 
pMKls.  On  May  ;{1,  L*^S1>,  a  dam  on  the  Little 
rDnrm.iuuli  KiNt'F.  0  m.  aliove  the  city,  broke 
auay  during'  an  i\t  r.inrdinai  ily  hea\y  rainfall. 
Till'  impnund'd  water  addeil  to  the  already 
o\i  rf!i)\\  in;,'  >lreanjs  s\v»'pt  over  the  city,  de- 
str.'NJn::  prt>p«»rty  nf  an  estimated  value  of 
.ilo.iMMi.oon.  and  cau^injr  a  hws  nf  life  e^ti- 
nMt.d  jit  fiuni  'l.'MH)  to  ."i.iMlO.  The  city  hast 
linn  rrl.uilt.  and  restored  t«»  its  former  pros- 
p4  rity.      p.. p.    (  I'.UMm    4a.2.'»(>. 

Joint,  in  anatomy,  an  articulation,  or  the 
« "iiinMiitn  r\i-tin;:  hrtwii-n  the  M'\eral  iNmcA 
of  the  -.Uiliton.  Tin-  ti«.».ne'4  t'nttTini;  intt»  it** 
f"!  iii.it  ioii  ail'  1m. n«"*,  thf  ♦nd-  «»f  which  are 
rMx.nij  |.y  cart  11. i;:*',  and  Unind  t«»j:»'tlnT  by 
Ir.Miiii  ti' -  :  in  tin-  njorr  !iio\:ilili'  u  ninnhranoua 
.".K-  i-^  iiit«'j  j-o-^i-d,  which  m'^riti's  a  luhricatiuK 
I'm. I  i.i'i-.i  -\!i..\i.i.  'i'tit'  ««><<.^tiut'tion  of  jointA 
tii!lii>.  a..<»iihnu'  to  lh««  fnn.tioii  which  they 
liiM-  to  jHifoiM),  and  nn>  N*  di\idcd  into  thn'c 
<  I.I  — -.  !•'.,  iIh'  inmii»\.»Mi'.  tho.M*  |>ermittin^ 
liiiii*..l  ii.nt  iMii.  and  thr  in-ivahli".  The  latter. 
\\i|i-:  .III-  i!ii-  nio«.t  iniiiort.mt.  are  of  »M»veral 
t\i'.  -,  .1-  tin-  li.ill  and  >.o»krt,  the  hinpdike.  etc. 
J'lt.?'  .n«'  li.iMr  to  a  nunilMT  t»f  <liH«'as«'«  of  an 
ir."' i";Mi.iti.r\  t\|M',  whiih.  likr  rheumatism  and 
I'';;*.  ii>iilt  fn>ni  '.oiue  ;:iniral  Itoilily  c*ondi- 
ti.  II.  or,  like  ordinary   MUuvitis,  Irvm   injury 


to  the   joint.     If   tho  inflammation   in  nerloua 
the    undorlyinfc   bones    may    be    involved,   and 


Ball  ani»  S<k-ki.t  Joint. 

Anally  the  joint   may  l>e  destroyiMl,  the  bones 
iNTomin^  united  by  firm  adhenionH. 

Joint'-firs,  jMipular  nanu*  of  fr^'mnoApermoua 
|dantH  iMdon^'inj;  to  the  order  (Snrtnn-^r,  which 
IH  cIiMcdy  related  to  the  Voniftriv.  The  H|)erieM 
an*  thirty  six  in  numlMT.  They  are  Hmall  treea 
and  hhruln*.  mctHtly  Udonf^in^  t4)  the  ^neni 
(inttum  and  Ephtdrn^  and  nativ«ii  of  tropieal 
and  warm  count rien.  Tlieir  stenii*  an»  jointed, 
their  juiciit  nut  resinouM.  but  water>*.  or  aome- 
timoM  f^inuny.  Si-veral  M|i««iei«  jrrow  in  the  S\V. 
part  of  the  r.  S.  The  curii>UH  Welwitaehia 
{Tumbttn  hnininii),  a  native  of  SW.  Africa, 
haa  a  ntumplike  !*tem  iM^arin^  two  lon^  Htrap- 
hhafiefl  leave?*,  and  cIunterH  of  M*arlet  conea. 

Joint'-nish.    S«^*  Hoks^tail. 

Joint'-atock  Com'pany.    See  Cobporatiox. 

Joinrille  (zhwi^A-vi^D.  Francoia  Ferdinaad 
Philippe  Louia  Marie  d'Orieans  (IVince  de). 
1H1A-It»00:  b.  Neuilly:  third  Mm  of  Louin 
Philip|N>:  wrve<l  in  the  navy,  and  iM^-ame  cap- 
tain for  fnillantry  in  the  attack  on  Vera  rrur.. 
IS.IH;  wan  iM*nt  to  St.  Helena  to  ctmvey  the 
remaiuH  of  N:ii><de«m  to  Framv.  l**4t»:  married 
the  Prin«-e<»H  l*ninc4*M'a  di  Hrupinxa.  ftinter  of 
the  Km|H'ror  of  Hra7.il.  1^43;  i*tunmanded  the 
fliM't  whii'h  lMmilNirtl4*<l  Tan^riern  ami  iM*iard 
Mojjailnr.  1S4I.  He  came  to  the  I*.  S.,  1861, 
with  bin  nephewH.  the  Coiiite  de  Paris  and  the 
Due  <le  (Miartri's.  who  wrvi-^l  nn  the  pen«onal 
KtatT  of  (h'U.  MciMellan  in  Vir;:inia.  and  him- 
Hclf  a(*<fmiiuini«'<l  Mc<1ellan.  who  frindly  availed 
himmdf  of  hia  military  ex|M»rience;  on  hi  a 
return.  publiMlM^l  in  the  Krrur  den  Dru^ 
Mondrn  a  sketch  entitbtl  "The  Army  of  the 
Potomac":  ilurin^  the  Franc«>-PruHHian  War 
M*cretly  enter«><l  the  army  under  the  {Meudonym 
of  ('of.    LutheriMl,  but    waji  det4*rte«l   and  com- 

{Mdleii  to  n*turn  to  Kn^land.  where  hia  family 
lad  resided  since   1848;   returned  to  Frmnee, 
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1871,  He  also  publishrd  **  Note  on  the  Naval 
Forces  of  Fnuici*,**  "  JSt  iidk's  on  tiie  Niivy  ami 
War  Stories/'  and  "  Reco!  led  ions." 

Jokai  (yfl'koj),  M6r,  1825-1004;  Hungarian 
novelist ;  li.  Koniorn ;  when  only  ©even teen 
yeara  old  publinhed  his  first  dranui,  *' The  Jew 
Boy,"  and.  1845,  his  firat  novel,  *'  Working 
Days'*;  founded  the  Fatherland,  a  daily  polit- 
ical paper,  1863;  later  b<»carne  the  editor  of 
The  Comet t  the  leading  weekly  humorous  paper 
of  Budapest;  nubliKlied,  besides  drnnuiK^  tibout 
200  volumes  oi  romances  and  noveL^,  ioeUiding 
"A  Hungarian  Nnljob,"  "The  Accursed  Fara- 
i\yr  "The  New  landlord,"  **  Last  Bays  of  the 
Jant8«ari(*fi/'  His  wife  was  a  famous  actre^i^, 
Rosa  Laborfalvt. 

Joliba  (joriba).    See  Niger. 

Joliet  (zh6-l(i  A'),  Louis,  1645-1  TOO;  Cana- 
dian explorer;  b.  Quelw^c ;  was  educated  in  the 
Jesuits'  Collej^e  there,  but  eugafjed  in  the  Wc^^t- 
em  fur  trade*  Commissioned  by  Frontenac  to 
explore  the  MiHKtN.sip]n  Riv<*r,  be  was  the  flret 
to  aseertaiit  (1073)  thnt  the  Mis^iMrtippi  flows 
to  the  tiulf  of  Mexico  and  not  to  the  Pacific, 
as  wa«  then  generally  fiuppos<'«L  Joliet  re- 
turned no  more  to  the  Mitii*ii?sippi,  Ida  further 
explorations  leading  hiui  to  Labrador  ami 
Hudson  Bay.  He  was  appointed  royal  iiy- 
drogia[dier  and  received  the  ialanil  of  Anti- 
eoMti,  of  wlijeh  be  was  deprived  by  the  British, 
In  Kill 7  the  Hcigniory  of  Joliet  in  Canada  waa 
granted  to  him. 

Joliet  rjoil-fit),  capital  of  Will  Co.,  IlL;  on 
Des  Phiines  River  ami  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan Canal;  36  m,  SW,  of  Chicago;  is  built 
mainly  in  the  river  valley,  but  partly  on  blufTs 
on  either  side.  Very  fine  cnlcareouH  building 
Btone  uitderliea  the  whole  city  and  vieinitv,  and 
ifl  CKteiiBively  quarried.  Cement,  gravel,  and 
fireclay  are  largely  obtained,  the  latter  being 
ytilized  in  the  manufacture  of  firebrick  and 
drain  tile.  The  principal  indiistriea  are  the 
manufacture  of  foundry  and  machine-shop 
product H,  steel  rails,  wire,  Corliss  engines, 
agricultural  implements,  clocks,  stoves,  flour, 
lime,  and  shoes,  and  marble  and  atone  quarrj'- 
ing  and  working.  Noteworthy  buildings  are 
the  Btate  penitentiar>\  Silver  Cross  and  St. 
Joseph *s  hospitals,  Ma^sonic  Temple,  8t.  Francis 
and  St.  Mary  academies,  Swedish  Orphan 
Home,  public  library,  and  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company's  clubhouse  for  ita  operativee.  Near 
the  city  are  productive  coal  mines.  The  city 
owns  ite  water-works  plant,  contains  numerous 
artesian  u-ells,  and  obtains  valuable  water 
power  for  manufacturing  from  the  canal.  Pop. 
(11)06)    32,185. 

Jolin  (yo'lln),  JohAn  Krist offer,  1818-S4; 
Swciiish  dramatist,  noveliBt,  and  poet;  was  an 
actor  in  the  Royal  Theater,  Stockholm,  1840- 
48;  also  Uterarj'  reader  of  tho  theater,  and, 
1857-68,  chief  of  its  school  of  acting;  w*orks 
include  the  dramas,  "  The  Foumlling  Bovs/' 
"Tlic  Miller'a  Miss/'  "A  Man  of  the  World 
and  a  Man  of  Worth,"  and  the  poem,  *'  The 
Mountain  Bride." 

Jolly  (yM'6),  Philipp  Gustav  von,  lSOO-84; 
l.ierman  physicist;  b.  Ala^imheim;  became  Prof. 


of  Physics  in  the  Univ*  of  neidelh^rg.     In  }3Si 

he  was  appointed  to  a  similar  position  in  the 

Univ.  of  Miintcb,  where  he 

reniaine<i  till  death.    He  was 

the  author  of  many  papers 

on  experimental  physics,  and 

was  especially  noted  for  his 

work  on  the  density  of  sub- 

st«nc«?s  and  on  heat*    He  in* 

vented  the  Jolly  balance,  a 

device    for   determining   the 

density     of     small     aolida, 

such   as   specimens   of   min* 

enils,    by    weighing    in    air 

and  water. 

Jomelli  (y5-menfi),  NicolOt 
1714-74;  Italian  composer; 
b.  Naples;  produced  bis  first 
opera,  *'  L'Errore  Amoroso," 
1737;  visitetl  Vienna,  where 
lie  became  acquainted  with 
Metastasio,  and  produced  bis 
best  opera,  '*  Didone  " ;  waa 
in  1754  appointe<i  chapel 
master  to  the  Duke  of  Wflr- 
temberg;  but  when,  in  1767» 
he  returned  from  Stuttgart 
Uy  Naples,  be  had  adopted 
so  much  of  the  ticrman  style 
in  his  method  of  composing 
that  his  countrymen  his8*?d 
his  new  opera,  *'  Armida," 
off  the  stage.  Uia  last  composition  was 
"  Miserere.** 

Jomini  (zbO-mJnO,  Henri,  177n-18<l_^ 
Swiss  military  writer;  b.  Payerne;  Bc»rved  ^1 
aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Neyin  Gemmny  and 
Spain;  w*aa  made  a  brigadier  general,  *  1 80S, 
and  distinguialied  himself  on  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  1812;  was  afterwards  aide-de-camp  to 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  war  against  the  Turk*. 
1S28;  works  include  **  Treatise  on  Great  Mili- 
tary Operationa,"  "  Critical  and  Military  His- 
tory of  the  Campaigns  of  the  Revolution/'  and 
'*  Political  and  Military  Life  of  Napoleon/* 

Jomard  (zh5  mlir'),  Edme  Fr&ncoia,  1777^ 
1862;  French  geographer  and  arehapolpgist ;  b. 
Versailles;  1708,  aceomnanied  an  expedition  to 
Egypt  as  a  member  of  the  scientific  commlttMi 
after  his  return  to  Paris,  1802,  was  employed 
for  more  than  twenty  years  in  editing  and 
publishing  the  celebrated  work»  "  Descnptioa 
de  TEffypt,"  of  which  he  wrote  six  vnlumca 
himself.  In  1821  he  assisted  in  founding  the 
Geographical  Society  of  Paris;  after  IdSft  bald 
a  position  in  the  geographical  department  of 
the  Royal  Library,  and  aided  in  the  publica- 
tion of  many  valuable  works  concerning  EgypI 
and  Africa. 

Jo'nab,  fifth  of  the  minor  Hcbnsw  propbetat 
prophen^ied  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  under 
Jeroboam  IL  Bein^  divinely  commamtM  to 
go  to  Nineveh  and  denounce  its  wiekedniaa^ 
and  fearing  to  undertake  the  mission^  be  em- 
barked at  Joppa  for  Tarsbish.  He  was  over- 
taken  by  a  tempest,  thrown  ovcrbi^-iard.  atid 
swallowed  by  a  great  fish,  within  which  ha 
lived  three  days  and  three  nights^  when  be  waa 
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i'jt'itiil.  Hr  iiftrrwiinlM  fiilflllifl  his  niiHninn, 
I«riTi;:inir  tlh'  NifH'\iti's  to  ri-|M'iit;iii«^<.  ViirifHis 
alI«'L'<»ri<M|    athl   inythiral    intrrpn- tilt  inns   liave 

Urn   :i(l\alW>r(l  l»y   IlKMltTn  iTltiCH. 

Jonas  (vo'niU),  Justus,  orijriniilly  .Toiiht 
K(»rii,  \vx\  I '>.'>.■»;  (iormun  Proti>Mtnnt  re- 
fnrim-r;  l».  Nonllijui-n-n,  l*ru'4siii:  iMM'iinio  Prof, 
(•f  .Turispnnlt  iicc  iit  Krfiirt,  iril<»;  ciianf^l  liin 
rliiiir  for  th.it  of  thn>)o;:y.  l.MO,  aiml  um  I'rof. 
<»f 'rhM»lo;,'y  wnit  to  WittmUTjf,  l.'i'il ;  lM*ciiniu 
rrrlr^iiistir.il  -ii|H'rinti'nilrnt  lit  Hallo,  1541; 
mil  It  ]ii('ailii'r  at  Coliur;;.  laal,  and  HUiMTin- 
tiiiihiii  at  I''.i«fi>lti.  ir».'):t:  was  oni'  of  tlu»  nuwt 
I'tfiniiiK  lit  niiinti:;  tli<'  (oTiiian  n^fonrnTH;  nc- 
I'Mnipatiii'il  Ijithi-r  to  WorniH,  aidrd  liini  in 
\\u'  tiaii^liitin  I  (tf  tilt'  Old  Trstaniont.  and 
(■••lit  I  il>iiti«l  iiiiicli  to  tilt*  Kt'fnriiiation  hv  Iuh 
|in  arliiii::  aiiil  lii*»  t  raiislationH  of  tho  lAtin 
wiitiii;;*.  iif  LiitliiT  and  Mflanchtlion. 

Jon'athan,  son  of  Sanl.  Kin^  of  Inraol;   1)C- 

I  .UI1I-.  iiM   ilir  f^talili'*hiiifnt  of  tin*  kin^rdom,  a 

I  •■ii-iiiiUMii^  |i  .ulrr  in  tlir  uar-*  a^aiiiM  tho 
IMiili-tiiit  ^.  lii-«  attarhiiH-iit  to  Daviil.  whf»in 
111-  i!.  irinj.i!  a-jiiu-t  tin*  niiinliTonH  di'*>i^nH  «f 
lii^  f.itlnT.  i-  till-  l«i'-t  knoun  ft'atnrf  of  dona- 
tli.tM'-^  r.nit'i.  and  lia<«  ni.idi'  hi**  naiiio  a  Kvn- 
oiiMii  t'lir  «li^int<ri-.t4'd  frii-nd-^hiii.  Jonathan 
\\.i-.  kill.ii  ill  hattlf  aiT'iin^t  thr  PliiliMinoM  at 
Mt.  (;illM*a.  and  hi'.  IhmIv  was  i>\|N)Sfil  on  the 
walU  I'l"  Intlixihari  until  it  was  KnTi'tly  oar- 
» It  d  aMa\  aihl  lnMi«*il  l»\  tlio  nu-n  «>f  .lalwHli- 
dill. III.  iiiil  lli-^  I  •main**  wvt*'  nltiniatoly  |dac«*d 
ill    till*   faiiiilx    ^1  jiiilchi'r  at  /rtah. 

Jonos,  IniRO,  l.'iTJ  \i\'t\;  nndiitort;  h.  I»n- 
d.'ii.  Mr  \\a^  a|«;«i»iniid  l»y  I'hri-^tian  IV  of 
Uiniiaik  ti»  Im-  lii^  aiihitti't.  Ili»  wan  A  f^roiit 
t.i\niiti>  (if  .laiiM-><  I.  and  a  stant'h  Ufwalist. 
Ill-  I'liinipal  wmk-*  arr  tin*  liji nonet in^;  hoiiso 
at  \\  hiti  liall.  a  niai;nit»«»'nt  palatv  for  tho 
tjii'.ii    inKtlur    at    <  ir«'»n\\  irli :    iiIhi*   (Sn'i'iiwioh 

II  .-I'ltil.  tl..'  |H.iti f  St.   Paid'rt  Chnrrh.  tho 

l!"\al  l!\«  Ii:iiil:''.  :ind  iiianx  pjilaoos.  Ho  alH«> 
\\i "f.'  trtati-«"*  I'll  airliit*rturo  and  nnoirnt 
l«iiil<lin^>». 

Jones    Jacob,    1770  lsr>0;     Amorican    naval 

«■•'...  r;  l«.  II.  a  I  >iii\in.i,  I)»'l.:  I'ntornl  tho  navy. 
I7'''»:  1-.  .anil"  lii'iiti'iiaiit.  l**iM  :  was  oaptiiroit 
.•I  ItijM.Ii.  Isn;;.  ami  ri*injnn«*d  a  priMinrr 
i\K.r'»\  HI. -mil- ;  \\a«»  (•i>inini-^ioni-d  nia««tor  onni- 
!:  i-.!mt.  Is  in,  and.  I*<1I.  wax  ap|tointoil  to 
f,  »..j!-niaMd  «.f  till-  ir.is/),  with  whi«'h.  1A12. 
',.•  ia)-fiir.»l  tlif  Hiiti-^h  s|o.ip  h'rulir.  Tho 
U.-s/i  wa-.  r.iptnn-il  hy  thi*  Hriti!^h  i^hip 
/'  .'  <'v.  anil  taki-n  to  Iw-rniuiia.  .lonr-  was 
-..:-.    ;■  It   i).  d,  a:'..l    Tn:i.|i'    po^t    r:ij»tain.    \A\X 

}onv<,  John  Paul,   1717  t»J;    Anii-rioan  naval 

..'..I       1.      \i  :.i_';  ii.'i.    >riiiland;     nanu'd    .lohn 
I'l.:       f.  ...  .     .i--!in-..l     in     afti-r     liff.      Aft«T 

'•   ."  :!      -    iii\    \.  \.i:'.-  In'  t'litiTi-il  tin*  Anirrioan 

i:    \    ;.:    '..ii\     '.!\i..'    a-    a    liiiiti'iiaiit     in    tho 

I     .'...',  7  •       \-  «  ■'■i.niii.l' r  i»f  tli«"  -liMiji  /Vori- 

.  .  ..I  \w  1\.-  ::u!i-  ainl  "ixnitx   iin-n.  fn*  niado 

.  ••■!  j'l..  litif.'  a  iini-i'  iif  **i\  WMi'ks  l>i»- 
t  ■  . -I  :  ■  .  r.i  ;  :ii  1.'.  .-  i'hI  i!m-  LTUt  of  ('an*o.  Ili» 
\'.  I  .i.:-"!:.'.  :  I  .  ipi  ii?i.  I77<».  rorrivini;  ooni- 
•     nil   ..t    •'■      \ '■'■{.    r  ■!.    1777.  of   tho   l\ntujtr. 

1'.    ••  1.! i"\    '.■ti'.-  :in.l  l.mki-  lip  thr  tishiTy 

.t   ("ai'    l-i.T'-r:.      In   \.t\rndxT,   1777,  ho  Hailo<l 
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to  Kumpo,  haraswd  tho  ooft«tinp  trade  of  Scot- 
laml.  and  niado  a  iMtld  attaiok  on  Whitohavon. 
In  177H  ho  niptun'd  tho  />niA-«-,  a  nloop  of  war, 
whioh  with  24N)  priHonora  he  t«Mik  into  }in*st 
(May  Hth). 

In  Fohniary,  1770,  .Tonea  waa  apitointod  to 
the  Cftmnuind  of  tho  ahip  l>umM,  an  ohl  India 
man  oonvortwl  into  a  nhip  of  war,  whose  nann» 
ho  ohanp^l  to  iUm  Homme  Rivharti,  She  oar- 
rittl  forty -two  giinn.  On  AnKUst  14th  ho  nailod 
from  l^triont,  having  under  liia  o<imniaml  a 
Hipmdron  of  five  vosseN.  Hy  tho  nii«ldlo  of 
S'ptenil>er,  twonty-»ix  vesmda  had  Invn  cap- 
tuntl  or  doMtn>yo«l  by  thorn,  whioh  creat4'<l 
^Toai  alarm  on  tho  K.  const  of  Kn^land.  On 
S>ptonilN*r  2.1d  tho  Htm  Hommr  Hivhnrd  was 
otr  FlaniUinni^h  llnid,  having  in  i*onipany  tho 
AHiancv  and  the  /*a//<iJf,  a  Hhip  mounting 
thirty- two  li^ht  pinH.  The  Kn^linh  th»«'t  himhi 
appearo«i,  and  an  en^ra^oniont  t^nsno*!.  1'ho 
Hivhttrd  olf>Ho«l  with  tho  Srrtipin,  o<ininiandod  by 
C'apt,  IVarson,  and  after  a  terrible  oonti*st  of 
nearly  thn»e  liourH  that  veawl  was  Nnrron«loro<l. 
Tho  Hit- hard  was  alimwt  dostrovM  in  the  (*on- 
tost.  and  HulMf>i|uentlv  aank.  Tiio  Hvrania  Huf- 
fon*«l  nnioh  loss.  She  was  a  now  nhip,  antt 
nnifh  i«u|M'rior  in  font*  to  tho  Rirhtird,  mount- 
ing; fifty  ^iins.  I  lor  orow  nundM>rod  .')2t).  whilo 
thom-  onpip*<|  on  tho  Hirhard  woro  «ndy  2*27. 
.lonift  oarrio<|  his  prir^o  into  tho  To\(d.  On  hi<« 
arrival  in  Fran****  he  waa  ntvivod  with  tho 
nio««t  (lintiufvuibhiNl  honors. 

In  17H1  he  Miilo<l  f<»r  the  \\  S.,  whore  Con 
i;n'fui  vot(*d  him  a  ^U\  mo«lal.  \W  was  aft«*r- 
wardN  eniployo«|  to  HU|NTinti>nd  tho  (*onHtriietion 
of  a  lino-ofdNittlo  Hhip,  tho  Amtrini,  at  Ports 
mouth,  N.  II.  Ilo  thon  wont  to  Paris  as  an 
af;ent  for  prix4*  money,  an«l  while  then*  was 
invited  into  tho  KuH>«ian  wrviiv  with  the  rank 
of  roar  admiral.  He  <|uarrel«><l  with  the  ad- 
miral, tho  IVintv  of  Nahsau;  siNin  retinal  fnun 
tho  M'rvioo.  and  Kottlotl  in  Paris,  whore  he  died 
in  fNivorty  and  no^kn't.  Aftor  a  louff  M*aroh 
(Jen.  Hftraoe  Porter,  V.  S.  ambassador  to 
Franoe.  found  tho  romaina  i>f  donos.  in  a  ro- 
nmrkably  ^ood  8tate  of  proMorvation,  100.'). 
They  wore  brought  to  the  l*.  S.  by  a  s|»oeial 
naval  wiuadron,  and  entonilK»d  on  the  f^oundn 
of  the  Naval  Aoademy  the  Mime  year. 

Joneiy  Sir  William,  I74A-04:  Kufrlifth  jurist 
and  Oriontalixt  ;  b.  l»nilon ;  ap|iointe<i  a  judire 
of  tho  Supremo  Court  of  .fudirature  at  Fort 
William,  Bengal.  I7A.1.  While  in  India  he 
planned  and  partly  carried  out  a  digeat  of 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan  lawn  (finished  hy 
Colobrooke  aftor  .TonenV  death).  He  had  an 
aoquaintanoe  with  over  twenty  ancient  and 
njodiTn  languages.  By  his  "  Po<»seo*  Asiaticir 
Commontarinrum  Libri  Sex.**  and  his  transla- 
tioHH  from  tho  Sanskrit,  ho  oiN^nnl  tho  literary 
trni^uros  of  tho  Fjist  to  tho  Knglish-N|H'akinK 
public,  and  foundoil  tho  A^^iatio  .'^m-ioty,  17H4. 

Jongkind  (y^ng'klnt).  Johan  Barthold,  IHin- 
01;  Dutoh  painter;  b.  I<iitro|N\  Holland:  lN*st 
known  of  his  pictun*s  nro  *•  IV^rt  du  Mer,** 
••  Vuo  du  P«»rt  d'Harfiour.**  "  Souvonir  du 
Havn*,'*  "  \ji  Mousp  h  Dordn-eht.**  "  Int^riour 
du  Port  A  lV»rdn'cht.**  "  Kntr<»e  du  Port  h 
l>ordri»oht.**  oto. ;  aImi  etoheii  wmie  admirable 
plates  of  landacaiM!  subjecta. 
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Jongleur  |2h«A-gl*r')»  French  wandormg 
poet,  or  singt^r,  i»f  tin*  Middle  Ages  j  originully 
nierclj^  one  of  the  i>opular  perforrnera  oi  whom 
we  hear  much  during  the  Ust  centuries  of  tht* 
Roman  Empire,  and  who  bear  many  different 
names — mimi,  sciirrtr,  histrionea,  thymelid^ 
saltatore^,  etc.  Thesie  actors,  clowns,  buffoons, 
having  at  first  distinct  functions,  seem  to  have 
been  merged  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  empire 
into  one  class  of  vagrant  mountebanks,  who 
amused  the  populace  with  muMic,  snngs,  or 
trieka,  indiifcrently,  Tlie  Christian  writers  of 
the  early  Church  held  them  in  horror,  and  sue- 
ees*iive  councils  in  the  Middle  Ages  singled 
them  out  for  apecial  denunciation.  At  all  times 
the  jongleura  were  professional  singers,  prac* 
tiring  their  art  as  a  livelihood;  and  this  give* 
tw  the  line  of  distinction  between  them  and 
the  Troubadours  and  Trouv^rea.  Both  these 
hitter — the  ones  in  Provence,  the  others  in 
N.  France — were  primarily  composers,  or  |M>ets; 
and  in  Provenee  the  chief  function  of  the 
jongleurs  was  to  bring  out  the  poems  of  the 
troy  had  ours. 

Jonkapins^  (ytin'ki5-plng),  town  of  Sweden, 
nnnied  in  history  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century ;  at  the  "S.  extremity  of  I^ke  Wetter, 
and  surrounded  by  pine -clad  hills ;  has  large 
ironworks  and  papier  mills,  but  its  greatest  in- 
dustry is  the  manufacture  of  safety  matches, 
much  used  in  France,  Great  Britain,  the  U.  S., 
etc.  The  completion,  1832,  of  the  Gi)ta  Canal, 
connecting  the  North  S-ea  with  the  Baltic 
(GMeborg  with  Stockholm),  made  J5nktiping 
a  seaport,  and  thus  greatly  increased  its  com- 
mercial facilities.     Pop,    (1907)    24,174. 

Jon'quil,  name  given  to  Narcisaua  jonquiUa 
and  odorun  Ujinuly  Amaryilidaccw)  ^  garden 
plantH  blooming  in  spring;  natives  of  the  S. 
of  Europe;  the  flowers  of  the  fragrant  kinds 
employed  in  perfumery. 

Jon'soQf  Benjamin,  commonly  called  Bkn, 
abt  1573-1637;  English  dramatist;  b,  West- 
minster; posthumous  son  of  a  clergy^mau ; 
worked  for  a  time  as  a  bricklayer,  then  served 
a  campaign  in  Flanders ;  abt,  1593  went  on  the 
stage,  but  met  with  little  success  as  an  iictor. 
In  1596  appeared  his  *'  Comedy  of  Humors," 
which  was  recast  and  brought  out  at  the  Globe 
Theatf^r,  1598,  under  the  title  of  **  Every  Man 
in  his  Humor,''  with  Shakespeare  as  one  of  the 
perforniera.  He  suhftequently  produced  "  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humor,''  **  Cynthia's  Revels/' 
the  "  Poetaster,"  and  **  Sejanus,"  a  tragedy. 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  I  he  w*as 
imprisoned  with  Chapman  and  Marston  for 
writing,  in  conjunction  with  them,  **  Eastward 
Ho,"  containing  some  retlections  on  the  Scot- 
tish nation.  They  were  soon  pardoned,  and 
James  employed  Jonstm  in  writing  masques 
and  other  court  entertainments.  Between  1005 
and  toil  appeared  his  comedies  of  '*  Volpone," 
**  Enicipne,  or  the  Silent  Woman,"  and  **  The 
Alcnemist,"  and  the  tragedy  of  *'  Catiline."  In 
1619  he  received  the  appointment  of  poet  laure- 
ate with  a  pension  of  lOO  marks.  Charles  I 
aided  him,  but  his  improvident  habits  kept  him 
alwaya  in  diiliculties.  He  wrote  two  or  three 
inor«  dramas,  which  Dryden  calls  his  *'  do- 
tages/' and  left  ''The  Sad  Shepherd,"  a  frag- 


ment of  great  beauty.     He  published,  1(1141, 
folio   e<lition   of   most  of   his    works    nrn.1ii 
previous   to   that   date,   carefully   r*  *ll 

corrected.     He    was    buried    in    Wt  .  r| 

Abbey, 

Jop'lin,  city  in  Jasper  Co.,  Mo.;  I«8  na.  S. 
of  Kansas  City;  is  in  an  agricultural  region; 
ifl  the  center  of  the  HW.  Missouri  lead  and 
zinc  dii^trict ;  contains  smelting  furnaces, 
white-lead  works,  paint  works,  machine  shop*, 
foundries,  Iwiler  works,  and  flour  mills*  Pop. 
(inOO)  ,35,4j71. 

Jop'pa.     See  Jaffa, 

Jo' ram,  or  Jeho'ram,  name  of  two  Hebrew 
kings,  one  of  Israel,  the  other  of  Judah* 
JoBAM,  King  of  Israel,  was  the  second  son  of 
Ahab,  and  succeeded  his  brother  Ahasnah.  Hcf 
reigned  from  851-842  B.C. ;  revived  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  and  repressed  the  worship  of  BuaL 
JoBAM,  King  of  Judah,  was  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Jehoftophat;  reigned  from  84H-H44. 
During  his  reign  the  country  was  disturbed  by 
the  revolt  of  the  Edomitea  and  the  aack  of 
Jeriisalem  by  Bedouin  tribes, 

Jordaens  (yor'dtns),  Jakob,  or  James,  1594- 
lii78;  Dutch  painter;  b.  Antwerp;  palutcd  for 
the  King  of  Sweden  twelve  pictures  represent* 
ing  the  passion  of  Christ;  other  worka  are  the 
picture  of  St.  Bavone  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Ghent,  often  attributed  to  Rubens,  and  '•  Christ 
Disputing  in  the  Temple/*  at  Saint-Valbtjrga, 
Furnes,  one  of  his  finest  works. 

Jor'dan,  Dorothea,  1762-1816;  ai^tTesii;  b* 
near  W'nterford ;  made  her  df»but  at  Drory 
Lane,  London,  1783.  In  1790  her  connection 
began  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwarda 
William  IV.  This  relation  was  only  broken  olf, 
without  satisfactory  explanation,  1811,  and  she 
retiretl  to  the  Continent^  1814.  King  Williain 
raised  her  eldet^t  son  to  the  peerage,  as  Earl  of 
JIunster,  1831,  and  gave  the  other  Filz-Clar- 
ences  the  rank  of  younger  sons  and  daughter! 
of  a  marquis. 

Jordan  (ySr'dan).  Wilhelm^  1810^1»O3;  Oer* 
man  jxiet;  b.  Insterburg,  Prussia;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Assembly,  184S;  moat  fA» 
mous  poem,  "  Demiurgos  ";  other  works  include' 
a  history  of  Haiti,  tragedies  and  comedies, 
translations  of  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare,  and 
**  Sigfridsage/'  an  epic,  in  a  peculiar  old  Ger- 
man metre,  portions  of  which  he  recited  iJi 
Germany  and  the  United  States^ 

Jor'dan  (Heb.  ha-Yabde^,  **  the  deacendfir  •'}» 
now  called  by  the  Arabians  of  Palestine  fciiit* 
SiiEBJAH,  or  Sheriat  EL-KfBiB,  "  the  great  wa- 
tering place/'  only  large  river  in  Palestim*.  \U 
sources  are  on  the  S.  declivities  of  the  Libanut 
and  Anti-Libanus,  the  hi^fhest  on  Mt,  Hermon, 
near  the  village  of  Hasbeiya.  Under  the  minit 
of  the  Hasbany^  it  flows  W*  and  then  S..  re- 
ceiving small  tributaries  till  it  enters  tha 
marshy  plain  of  Huleh,  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  united  stream  of  the  Leddan,  Dan,  of 
Daphne,  and  the  Banias,  the  two  largf»r  and 
principal  sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  Arat  uf 
which  rises  12  m.  below  the  source  of  the  Ha»^ 
bany,  and  the  other  4  m.  farther  E.,  nt*ar  Ba- 
niaa.    After  pusing  through  Lake  Mcrom  tba 
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ri\»T  i-*  hlup;:i>»h  and  tiirbnl,  but  i«  j»fMin  puri- 
tliil.  :iiiil  )irM>rii«*>  a  (tunnt.  and  aft<>r  |iaHr«inf; 
lliriiui;h  tlir  lakr  nf  TilNTia-  or  ri«'lilit><iai'«'t.  it 
••ntrirt  a  hrnjul  valley  nr  i//ior,  through  wliich 
i\^  i-oiir-ir  i<«  *i()  t«)i(ii4ius  tliat  within  a  Hpat-c 
niil\  tio  III.  lout:  aiul  4  or  *>  tn.  broad  it  tniv- 
ii'i«»  at  IiM-»t  JiMi  111.  and  phiii^ra  ovit  tWfiity- 
^iM-n  fiirriiidablr  rapids.  It  ctitorH  tlic  IVad 
S.  .1  at  it-*  N.  rxtn-inity.  aftiT  u  t«>tal  dint-t 
«iiiii»«>  iif  IJO  in.  lt'4  liioiitli  IH  1H()  ydn.  widr. 
It^  |>iinripal  allliM-ntH  arc  tin*  Zurka  (.lablM>k) 
ami  Sliiiiat  «•!  Mainlhur,  or  Yaniiuk.  ItM  en- 
tiir  dr^i  t-iit  fioiii  Ma'*lM>iya  tu  itH  mouth  in 
a)>«>ut    :(.iNN»    ft.,    from    HaniaH   alM)ut   2.4ri()   ft. 

At  tin'  '.III  fat f  tin-  I-aki'  «»f  TilM*riiiit  it  is*  tlfill 

ft.  hil.tw  thi-  M«ditfrrant*aii,  and  at  the  Dead 
>.  a  l.:{h;  It. 

Jordan,  ri\<T  of  I'tah.  tlowiiif;  X.  from  Utah 
l.akf  to  <  III  at  Salt  l.akr:  Ini^'th  aUmt  40  in.; 
it-  watrr  r\tiii-.i\fl\  ii-m**!  for  irripition,  ami 
in  liiy  -ra-Miii''  i>>  cut i rely  divrrted  by  irrif;atin)( 
( .iiial". 

Joinan'des  (or.  aci-ordiii^'  to  tho  iddent  man- 
ii-*i  I  jit-'.  .InKiiAM.NK  <Iotliif  liiMtoriaii.  who  livwl 
;i)ii>iit  till-  ini«ldli-  tpf  tlir  "ivth  (i-ntur)  :  wart 
at  tii-t  iiii«>  of  tht>  M'(ri'taii«-<'  nf  the  Kin^  of 
tlir  Alan-,  wlio  iiihaliiti'tl  .M(i'«ia,  but  waH  iitn- 
\iititl  to  (  liri-tiaiiity.  and  iM'iaiiie  a  nioiik : 
\Moir  "  \)r  totaiuiii  ^i\('  <totlioruiii  Uridine  et 
111  lui-*  Jo'ti-..'  « liiilly  ail  extrart  fmm  t'a!*-i«»- 
«l.ni>.\  l.i-t  ••  Hi'toi\  of  thf  (inth-*."  with  which 
li.i-  Imiii  ^'••MiTallv  priiiti'il  his  "  l)e  Ke^orum 
It    li  Mi|Miiiiiii  Sui « r-Moiir,"  a  ?«yiiop**i!*  uf  uni- 

Xrl^.ll    hi-toi>. 

Jorullo  fiho  rt'il'x  ••K  voh-ano  of  Mexifo,  in 
St.kt*-  nt  Miilina.aii.  Fioiii  a  plain  haxin^'  an 
tl.\.iti.»ii  of  J.soo  ft.  it  wan  Hiidilfnlv  lift***!  t«i 
a  li.  i:hl  of  4..Mi.'.  ft.  tin  StptfiiilHT  2S.  ITfiJI. 
S«  Nri.il  of  it-  n'lH-  -♦Mill  .<iibr«idrd.  lioWeVef,  ami 
it  I-  n>M  ni.(il\  i'\tiii«t.  tli-rhar^iii^r  only  a 
littlt    N.«|...|-.  aii.i  !•»  luaily  i-ovruil  with  foriiiti*. 

Jo'srph,   -on   of  .I.i«'ob  and   Kachtd:   wan  on- 

\i<<i  li\  III-  bntliHii  oil  aiiount  of  his  fathtT*:! 
j..uti.ilii\  for  linn;  hmIiI  I»\  tin'iii  for  a  Hla\e 
t<  .1  I. II. IN. in  of  Arabian  iiu  irhaiit-.  anil  was 
i.i!.<n  to  li:>pt.  wluir  lu-  io*»'  to  the  hi^riicst 
{•••Ml.  While  thi'  fainiiii*  |iir\aili^l,  his  bii-th- 
i.:i  i.iiiir  to  i;->pt  to  buy  rorii.  lie  made 
i.iiii-i  li  kn<\Mi  !o  tluin.  aiiil  appropriattil  to 
.1.1... I.  .111.1  111-  fariiil\  the  land  i»f  (Goshen.  Tak- 
11:.'  .i.U.uit.i-i'  oi  tin-  ii('if.<<.itii'<i  of  the  iNNJple 
.1  iiiMu'  t!ic  i.iiiiinr.  Ill'  "  boui.'lit  all  th«'  laiiil  of 
l:\j'l  1.1  riiai.ioh.*  He  ilie«l  at  the  a^r«*  of 
.  !..  liiin'.i*  1  an<l  ten  \eai'*.  His  two  sons, 
\1  ■•:  I  -I  h  .iihl   Kphraim.  beianie  heads  of  tril»es. 

Jnseph,  -poii-r  «.f  Marv.  the  mother  of  JenuM 
t  ..  '.  Il«  \\.t-  oi  the  tiihe  of  Judah,  and  a 
.:•  -  .  ::  l.M.t  .1  n.iM.l.  Maitheu  and  Luke  fsive 
I..-  ■■.  n.  .li.  jv.  It  i-  Hot  kiiown  w  liere  he  wa* 
I  -Ml  111  1-  -iippi.-«'d  to  ha\e  die«l  U^foie  the 
.  i:  M.n  •  i  {  hii-t.  but  there  is  little  men- 
«  •M  .1  h:ii.  Ill  till  ."^1  liptures.  In  the  Koinan 
I  ..•■   .:i.    i  hill  I  h,    M.iiih    I'.Mli   i-  his  festival. 

Joseph,   Kinu   «»t    Naple-*  ainl   of  S|iain.     Soo 

r...\  \r\Ki  r.  ,\\>^\  i-ii. 

Joseph  I,  1»»7*»  1711:  <o'inian  i'm|H'ri»r:  b. 
\  i>  iiii.i  .    W.I-  ti.wiiiil    Kin;;  of   lliin^Mi\.   KksV; 


KinpT  of  the  Romann,  IHfH):  miroccvled  hiii  fa- 
ther, I.iCo]N»ld  I,  l7<Wi.  The  frreat  events  <if  bin 
rei^n  were  the  putting  uf  the  Kleeton*  nf  I'o- 
lof^no  and  Ifavaria  under  the  luin  (17(M>)  and 
the  Heizure  uf  their  ntates;  the  efm({uest  i»f 
NapIeH  under  Daun:  the  HUai^HMful  rvvival 
(I707-H)  of  the  ini|)«*nal  elaiins  to  the  great 
tiefM  of  Italy:  ami  the  virt(»ries  of  MarlUirough 
and  Kugen'e  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  huc- 
eexriion. 

Joseph  n,  1741-90;  Gorman  emperor;  b. 
Vienna:  mm  of  Kraneis  1  and  Maria  Theresa: 
HUeefifletl  his  father,  17(k'i;  t(M>k  part  in  the 
tir?*t  partition  of  Toland,  1772:  mutM^Metl  hin 
UKtther  in  Hungary  ami  Ikiheinia,  17S0:  at- 
tempted the  wholeHalo  reformation  of  all  the 
empire  ami  his  kinplum  by  (NlietH  alM)lishing 
Herfdom,  de«*larin^  for  ndi^ious  liUTty,  the  re- 
form of  jurisprudeni-e.  the  alndition  of  monaa- 
teri«i«.  ete. :  but  aH  the  nieanH  employed  wero 
viident  and  unusual,  and  the  «*hanp*it  but  ill 
adapt ifl  to  the  state  and  fcvliii^H  of  the  ])eo- 
pb'.  nearly  all  elatttM*!*,  b^i  by  mddea  and  pri<*iitH, 
joiiietl  in  the  iipposition.  ami  the  emiMTur  was 
eiuniNdbtl  to  yield  <  I71M))  and  withdraw  bin 
novel  nieariun'M.  The  si-heme  most  ntriHif^ly  rv- 
M-nted  by  bis  subjivts  watt  hiM  attempt  at 
fusiiifT  the  ditferent  naticuialities  over  whieh  he 
lubti  into  one  lioiiio|;eneouH  nuiMs  (lierman). 

Jo'iephine  ifull  namo  Makik  Jomkimi  Rose 
OK  Ta  .si  1 1  KH  UK  I ~\  1* A ( i KBI K ) ,   17 li.'i   1 S 1 4 ;    Km- 

i»reHM  uf  the  French  ami  fiiM  wife  of  Na|MYl4>un 
:  b.  Martinii|ue,  W.  IndiiM;  was  married, 
177K,  in  Frantv,  to  the  Viei»mte  de  lieauliar- 
nais;  l)e<*anie  the  mother  i»f  Kuf^i^ne  lieauhar- 
nais  and  of  ]|ort(^M>,  the  mother  of  Na|Mdeon 
ill.  Her  husluind  was  e\e<'UtiHi  by  the  Jaco- 
bins, 171) I,  and  .liM«>phineV  life  waH  nave*!  with 
some  ditlieulty  by  Madame  Tallien,  who  n*M*ued 
her  from  nrisiin.  171M.  In  171HI  she  married 
(Jen.  Napob'«»n  Itunaparte.  then  a  riMiig  crflieer, 
afterwaids  ap|Miinteil  to  the  ebief  eoiiimand  in 
Italy.  The  niateh  was  prompt«il  by  mutual 
lii\e.  and  was  hm^  a  union  of  great  happinemi 
to  iHith.  In  l*»oi  nhe  was  erownevl  empr(*iM, 
ami  lN>th  In-fore  and  after  that  ev«*nt  .h>- 
M'phine'f*  wiNthiUi  and  talents,  and  the  alTeetion 
with  whieh  hhe  was  pi>pularly  reganleil.  did 
inueh  to  Mifiigthen  NaiMibiin's  |Misition  in 
Franee:  but  the  faet  that  the  union  waH  child- 
bivi  was  likely  to  U*  fatal  to  Na|Ndeon's  ambi- 
tion to  iMfoiiie  the  founder  of  an  imiM'rial  line; 
and.  ISIH),  nbe  was  divnriMHl,  and  retir«*«i  to 
Malmaistm,  where  she  diiil. 

JoBe'phus,  FlATius,  abt.  37-100  a.d.;  JewiHh 
historian:  b.  .Ieru<*aiein.  His  father  behinged 
to  the  highest  ^af■<'rdotal  family,  and  bis  moth- 
er was  iles«fndi*il  from  the  Asmonean  prinee*. 
He  reeeiviil  a  -U|K'rior  eilucation.  At  the  age 
of  twenty -six  he  was  wnt  ti>  Kome  to  plead 
the  eause  of  Mune  .Jewish  priestj*  arn*f»ted  by 
the  TriN-urator  Felix,  and  not  only  etfet-tH  the 
liU'ration  of  his  friends,  but  reeeived  many 
presentH  fntiii  the  Knipniw  Poppira,  wife  of 
Nert).  He  op|NiH(>il  the  .lewish  n*volt.  but  Anal- 
ly j(un»i  the  war  ]tarty.  and  wan  appointed 
one  oi  the  p>neraU  anil  deputiNl  to  defend  the 
province  of  <ialib>e.  On  the  appniaeh  of  Ven- 
pasian,  ti7,  he  threw  kimaelf  into  Juta|iata,  and 
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uiaintajned  a  desperate  reeiatftiice  for  forty- 
seven  days.  EHcapmg  from  the  maaaacre  which 
sucoeeded  its  fall,  he  wus  Ix^trayed  to  the  Ro- 
maiiB,  whfji  he  a^umed  the  character  of  a 
prophet,  and  aDnuuntetl  to  Vespasian  that  the 
Rtimnn  Enipire  would  one  day  be  hia  and  his 
fton'n.  After  the  aiege  of  Jerusalem  he  aecom- 
paniod  Titus  to  Rome,  wliere  he  pasaed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  pursuits.  Hi  a 
prim-ipal  works  are  a  **  History  of  the  Jewish 
Wfir,*'  written  in  Hebrew,  translated  by  him- 
self into  Greek,  and  published  abt,  75;  and  a 
treatise  on  "  Jewish  Antiqiiitiea/*  written  in 
Greek,  cotnpleted  abt.  03. 

Joseph,  Father  (FBA^foois  I^clero  du  Tbem* 
BLAY),  1577-1038;  French  propagandiBt;  b. 
Paris,  Urn  mother  belonged  to  the  Lafayette 
fiLinily.  He  served  in  the  army  under  an  as- 
sumed name.  Knteiiiig  the  priesthocKl,  be  lie- 
came  an  eminent  t'apui-bin  friar,  and  Cardinal 
Richelieu  employed  him  as  his  secretary.  He 
promoted  foreign  missions,  advocated  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  and  evinced  a  wonderful 
capacity  for  political  alFairs.  His  most  re- 
markable writings  are  his  manu*^eript  memoix-s 
in  the  National  Library.  GOrOm©  painted  a 
celebrated  picture  of  him  entitled  *'  L'fiminence 
grise," 

Josh'uftt  Hehrew  general  and  aucceasor  of 
Moses;  son  of  NuUj  of  the  tribe  of  Ephrnini; 
w^as  appointed  by  Most?s,  at  the  aj^'e  of  eighty- 
live,  to  the  command  of  the  Israelites,  led  them 
into  the  Promised  Land,  and  divided  the  coun- 
try among  the  tril>es.  He  governed  Israel 
twenty-five  years,  tlis  history  la  contained  in 
the  canonical  book  called  after  hira. 

Joai'ah,  d.  abt.  009  B.C.;  King  of  Judab; 
son  of  King  Amon;  sneceeded  to  the  throne 
abt.  MO  B.C.,  at  the  age  of  eight,  becoming  the 
sixteenth  king  of  Judah  after  its  separation 
from  the  Kingdom  of  laraeL  In  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  reign  he  repaired  and  adorned  the 
neglected  temple  of  the  Lord,  and,  incited  by 
the  reading  <jf  the  newly  discovered  Ijo-ok  of 
the  law,  destroyed  all  vestiges  of  idolatry^  He 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo  against  Necho^ 
King  of  Egypt 

Joslka  <yo'Khe-koh).  Mtklos  (Baron),  1700- 
1805;  Hungarian  novelist;  b.  Torda,  Transyl- 
vania. On  the  reunion  of  Transylvania  with 
Hungary^  1848,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
T/plH^r  iloufie  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  and  of 
the  committee  of  defense  under  Kossuth.  After 
the  Kevolntion  be  lived  in  Brussels  and  Dres- 
den, His  historical  novels  include  **  The  Last 
of  the  Bfithoris/'  "The  Bohemians  in  Hun- 
gary,** "  Zrinyi  the  Poet/*  "  Stephen  Ji5sika," 
and  *'  Francis  Rftk^czy  IL" 

Josquin  Deaprea  (zhds-kM'  dA-prft'),or  Jodo'- 
cus  Praten'sis,  1450-1531;  French  composer* 
b,  prtdxibly  at  SL  tjiientin,  Aisne;  was  chapel 
ma-^ter  at  the  papal  court  of  Six t us  IV  at 
Hmue,  1471-H4,  and  aften^artls  under  Louis 
Xn  at  Paris;  was  a  nrolifi*.'  writer  of  masses, 
motets,  and  songs,  and  is  generally  considered 
the  greatest  comjKiser  before  Palcstrina. 

Joa'sdyn,  John,  English  traveler;  b.  Kent; 
visited  New  England,  1038,  1003,  and  publinbed 


"  New  England's  Rarities  Discovered/*  '*  An 
Account  of  Two  Voyages  to  New  England,** 
''  Chronological  Table  of  the  Mo«^t  Remarkable 
Passages  from  the  First  Diseovery  of  the  Coo- 
tinent  of  America  to  1073." 

Jotiin  (yO'tfln),  giant  of  ScandifuivuLti  and 
Germanic  myths.  These  gianta  are  probably 
related  to  the  worsliip  of  the  dead  (aneestor- 
worship),  but  appear  in  myth  as  a  race  of 
actual  giants  living  in  J^itunheim^  a  remote 
mountajnous  region  in  the  realm  of  darkne^ 
and  cold.  A  ra^'  of  light  will  turn  them  to 
stone.  They  are  huge,  sometimes  many-headed 
and  manydianded,  of  dull,  ironlike  color,  ugly, 
enormously  strong,  stupid.  They  are  mainly 
hostile  to  men,  and  opposed  to  the  helpful 
gods;  now  and  then  they  are  kind,  and  bring 
good  luck.  They  are  classified  as  of  the  air, 
mountains,  forest,  or  water;  later^  as  of  night 
or  of  the  undenvorld. 

Joubert    (zhc>-b0r'),    BartMlemy    Catberine, 

1709-00;  French  general;  b.  Pont-de  X'aux, 
Ain ;  signalized  himself  by  his  RepuMiean  con- 
victJonsj  and  was  considered  as  the  only  man 
able  to  counteract  Bonaparte*B  ambition,  and 
to  become  the  chief  of  a  delinitely  eatablLslied 
republic  of  France;  enliste<l,  17l»l,  an  a  volun- 
teer; was  pmmoted  on  the  battlcfleUl,  1795,  to 
the  rank  of  gcneriil;  contributed  lai^ely  to  the 
success  of  Bonaparte  in  the  battles  of  Monte- 
nott^,  Alondnri,  and  Rivoli;  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Novi,  where  his  army  was  defeated 
by  Souvarow, 

Joubert,   Petnis    Jacobus,    1834-If)00;    Boer 

soldier;  b.  Cangti,  V&pv  Colony;  elected  to  the 
Voiksraad,  1803;  Att<irney -General  of  the 
Transvaal;  and  acting  President,  1874;  bit- 
terly opposed  British  annexation,  and  wu 
made  commander  in  chief  in  first  Bot?r  war 
(1880-81  J,  commanding  at  Laings  Nek,  In- 
gogo,  and  Majuba;  organiztnl  and  equipped  th* 
Boer  army,  and  again  led  it  into  the  field  in 
1800, 

Jouffroy  d'Arbana  (zhd-frwr  dftr-bllik'). 
Claude  Fransois  (Marquis  de),  abt,  1761-1832* 
French  mechanician;  b.  Franc  he- Com  t^*.  The 
idea  of  steamboats  occurred  to  him  first,  1775, 
on  occasion  of  his  examining  a  fire  engine;  but, 
discouraged  by  unsatisfactory  experiments  and 
by  the  Academy  and  the  Government,  he  went 
to  England,  and  did  not  return  to  Fi-anee  till 
the  Consulate.  In  18H^  he  published  **"  he» 
bateaux  a  vapenr,"  and  received  penniaaion  to 
form  a  company.  The  first  steamer  waa 
launched  on  the  Seine,  August  20lh,  but  the 
enterprise  ended  disastrously.  His  claim  to  the 
difttxjvery  of  steam  navigation  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Arago  and  the  Academy;  and  hii 
friuiid  Fulton  spoke  highly  of  his  invention. 

Jotigs  (jogz),  Joggs,  or  JiiggB,  instrument 
of  punishment  used  in  Scotland,  tht*  Nether> 
lands,  and  perhaps  other  European  count rl«i 
up  to  about  the  nineteenth  century.  It  wia 
simply  an  iron  collar  placed  around  ih«>  cul- 
prit's neck  and  fastened  by  a  padlock.  A  aliort 
chain  ran  from  the  collar  to  a  staple  in  a  tre«, 
"wall,  or  building— often  the  parish  trhurrh* 
The  punishment  was  substantially  that  of  the 
pillory. 


JOULE 


J0VIANU8 


Joule  (jAl),  JameB  Preacott,  1818-89;  Eoj^- 
lish  phyiiicittt ;  b.  Salford;  early  made  ioTcati- 
((mtionti  relating  tu  electro- magnetlaDi,  the 
thermal  etTei'ts  of  fluida  in  motion,  the  toI- 
uiiieH  occupied  by  bodiea  when  in  a  lolid  atate 
and  when  diHsolved  in  water,  etc.;  but  devoted 
hiniMelf  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  heat  in  ita  re- 
lution  to  meclianical  power.  About  1840  he 
oomnninieated  to  the  Royal  Society  the  ditcov- 
ery  of  a  principle  in  the  deYelopment  of  heat 
hy  voltaic  action,  in  which  he  eatabllBhed  eer- 
tain  reliiticmH  between  heat  and  chemical  alRn- 
ity.  Hy  numerous  trials  he  found  that  the 
({uantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound 
of  water  one  degree  F.  in  temperature  ia  pre- 
v'xmAy  eom|N*tent  to  raise  772  Iba.  a¥oirdup<^ 
one  fiHit  in  height;  or.  in  other  words,  is  equal 
to  772  **  f(N>t  |M>undH."  which  is  the  meaaure  of 
tlie  foH'e  callinl  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
hnit.  In  e<mHideration  of  these  important  la- 
Imifh.  the  Utiniford  Medal  of  the  Koyal  Hociety 
wiiM  uwunled  to  him,  18A2,  and,  1870,  he  re- 
rriviMi  the  I'opley  Medal.  His  contributions  to 
scicntitlc  |NTifKli(*als  and  other  publicatioiia 
were  niiniefouH  and  important. 

Joule,  The,  practical  unit  of  work  chiefly 
eniployiHl  hy  writers  on  electricity.  The  ab- 
Holute  unit  of  the  C.  Q.  8.  system  ia  alto- 
pther  too  small  to  be  convenient  In  computa- 
tioiirt  involving  the  expenditure  of  appreciable 
tt mounts  of  energy.  There  haa  come  into  uae 
in  ronH«><iuenee  a  practical  unit  which  is  equiv* 
a  lent  to  1U.(MM).(NN)  absolute  unite.  This  pme« 
tital  unit  was  oflicially  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national Congn^Ms  of  Klectricians  which  met  at 
('hirngo  (luring  the  World's  Oolumblaii  Expo* 
hit  ion.  1H93.  In  honor  of  James  Preecott  Joule, 
they  riHiimmended  " as  a  unit  of  work  the 
joule,  whieh  is  (H{ual  to  10"  unite  of  work  In 
tlie  c\  (;.  S.  HVHtem.  and  which  is  repreeentcd 
sutiicieiitly  well  for  practical  use  b^  the  energy 
(>\|M'n(i(Ml*in  one  Be<*ond  by  an  international 
ampere  in  an  international  ohm." 

Jourdan  (/JiArdAA'),  Jean  Baptiite  (Count), 
ITtiii  ls:i3;  Kreneh  general;  served  Ave  yeara  in 
AiiKTiea  under  Count  d'Kstaing,  and  waa  die- 
rliarp'd  17H4;  then  became  a  merchant's  clerk, 
a  ml  had  niarriiHl  a  milliner  at  Limogea  and 
a(l«»ptr<l  her  huHiness  when  the  Revolution 
1*1  like  out.  He  U*eame  a  lieutenant  of  the  Na- 
tural Cuardri.  distinguished  himself  in  Bel- 
gium \iiu\vT  Duniouriez,  and  became  general  of 
(liMsion.  171)3.  nml  commander  of  the  army  of 
tin-  Samhre  and  Meuse,  1704.  His  victory  at 
riiurus,  .Tune  2(Kh.  and  other  successes  clrove 
tlif  AustriaiiM  U^yond  the  Rhine.  In  170Shedia- 
l>!.i\«>d  unnimnion  talenta  in  crossing  that 
rixrr.  In  171Hi  he  defeattnl  Clerfayt  at  Alten- 
kiirlitn.  but.  tNMng  worstiHl  near  WQrzburg  bv 
tlir  An-luluke  (MiarleM.  he  was  obliged  to  fall 
hai  k.  and  resigned.  In  1797  he  was  elected  to 
til.'  Cuinuil  c»f  Five  Ilundrtnl,  where  he  pro- 
mt r«|  tlie  adoption  of  the  law  of  military  con- 
^.  ii|iti«iii.  He  wsH  president  of  that  body  in 
(»it(itHr.  17!)H.  when  he  aHiium«Hi  the  command 
nt  the  army  on  the  DanuiN*.  After  a  short  and 
un>^U(r«"«.«fiil  campaign,  he  returned  to  Paria, 
vMis  ri'rl<H-t«M|  ti>  tlie  (%mnril  of  Five  Hundred, 
olijtH-tiMi  to  lti)imparte*H  proposed  usurpation, 
and   waM  exeluded   from   the  C^rpa  L^slatif 


formed  after  the  18th  Drumaire.  He  neverthe- 
less waa  sent  on  a  special  miaalon  to  Piedmonts 
reconciled  that  oountry  to  the  French  domina- 
tion; became  marshal,  and,  1800,  Governor  of 
Naplea.  He  waa  in  the  service  of  King  Joae|A 
in  Spain,  1808-13,  and  waa  treated  by  Napo- 
leon with  a  coldncea  amounting  to  diagraea. 
In  1814,  having  aaaented  to  hia  depoaiti«i»  he 
received  a  peeraoe  from  Lonia  XVIIL  He 
joined  Napoleon  during  the  100  daya,  but  on 
his  defeat  at  WaterkM  rejoined  the  Bourbona, 
who  made  him  count  and  peer.  On  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July,  1830,  he  waa  fw  a  few  daya  Min* 
later  of  Foreign  AiTaira,  and  waa  appolntad 
governor  of  the  Invalidea. 

Jonr'nnL    See  QuDonuc. 

Jovr'naUa.    See  NKwspAPcnn. 

Jovst  <jaat),  In  the  knightly  exerdaaa  of 
the  Middle  Agea  a  eontcat  with  ama,  em- 
cially  between  two  aingle  eombatanta.  The 
Joust  waa  either  on  foot  or  horse;  the  poleax 
and  sword,  but  more  commonly  the  kuiee,  waa 
the  weapon  used.  The  Jouat,  as  a  rule,  waa  a 
friendly  conteet,  and  was  regulated  by  ponetll* 
ions  rulea.  When  more  than  two  engaged  fai 
aoeh  a  eonteat,  It  waa  properly  a  toum^* 

JoirttI  <ih0-t«r),  Htnrl,  h.  abt  1661|  FranA 
explorer;  b.  Rouen;  was  commander  under  La 
SaJle  of  hia  llrat  fort  in  Texaa,  and  also  of  the 
larger  one,  St.  Loula,  when  the  latter  aet  out 
in  November,  1086,  in  aeareh  of  the  Miiaiealppi, 
Joutel  aocompanled  him  in  hia  teat  oipedltlon, 
in  January,  1087;  waa  in  charie  of  tne  eaap 
when  La  Salle  was  aasaaainated;  reached  Ou* 
ada  by  way  of  the  Illlnola;  waa  Implkn^ed  fai 
frauda  in  the  nilnoia  country,  and  mrrived  fai 
Pranee.1088.  Hia  «« Jonmal "  of  the  expedltta 
waa  puhUahed,  1713. 


<ihOv-ni'),  JiO,  1047-1717} 
French  historical  painter;  b.  Rouen;  aettled  fai 
Peris;  became  prof eeeor  and  preaident  of  the 
Academy  of  Feinting;  moat  noted  worka* 
many  In  the  Louvre  Gallerv,  ''Esther  Before 
Ahaauema,"*  ''The  lllraculoua  Draught  of 
Fishee,*  "  Reaurrcction  of  Laaanta,**  "Jeana 
Driving  the  Money  Changera  from  the  Tem* 
pie,"  and  the  "  Deeeent  from  the  Groaa." 

Jovt.    See  Junm. 

Joiiama  (jO-vf-rnOa),  Flavtaa  Oanttn^  d. 

304;  Roman  emperor;  eon  of  Varronlanua,  the 
distinguished  general;  was  captain  of  the  Ufa 
guards  of  the  Emperor  Julian  in  the  Paraian 
campaign,  In  which  the  latter  waa  killed  (Jnaa 
20,  303  A.D.),  and  waa  proclaimed aa hia aneesa- 
sor  the  following  day  by  the  ehoiee  of  the  gw* 
erala.  In  the  midst  of  an  emharraaaed  and 
haiardona  retreat  from  the  Pteaian  (erritoiy 
beyond  the  Tigria  terma  of  peaee  were  proffarea 
by  the  Ptoraian  kinc.  Sapor  n,  whM,  Umn^ 
hundliatlng,  were  oladly  aeeaplad  by  the  saw 
emperor.  Daring  nb  alow  latraat  toward  On* 
stantinople,  Jovianna  promnlgated  edieta  laia* 
Ubllahlng  Chrlatlanlty  aa  Oe  dominant  lo- 
ligion,  but  protecting  the  pagana.  On  the 
Journey  he  wae  found  dead  in  hia  bed  at  Da- 
dastana,  a  village  In  Qalatla.  Hia  ■ncewaoff 
waa  Valentlnlanua  L 
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JOWETT 


JUDJUl 


Jow'ett,  Benjamin,  18!7-f*3;  EngliBh  educa* 
tor  and  author;  b.  Cambtrwi^H;  bei'ame  Regius 
Prof,  of  (;reek  at  (»xford,  lH5i"i;  Master  tjf  Bftl- 
liol  Col|p^4\  IHHK  and  vice  ohancellur  of  the 
Univ,  of  Edinbiir^'b,  1882;  mo**t  noted  of  many 
works,  "  TliL*  Dialogues  of  Plato,  Translated 
into  English,  with  Analyaes  and  Introduc- 
tions.** 

Jowf,  oatiis  of  marvelona  fertility  in  Ara- 
bia; a  deep,  well- watered  dopresaion  in  the 
desert,  almoat  7t>  ni.  long  and  12  m.  wide;  cli- 
mate uniform  and  temperute.  The  gardens  are 
famous  fur  their  vegetables  and  fruit,  the 
dates,  figs,  grapes,  and  melons  being,  tlie  Arabs 
say,  un equaled  elne where.  The  inhabitantft, 
comprising  34,tMK)  in  the  chief  towns,  Jowf  and 
Hekakah,  and  (J,OtWi  in  aeven  or  eight  vilkges, 
are  Arabs  of  the  tin  est  physieal  type,  and  are 
celebrated  for  their  generosity  and  courage* 

Juan  FerniindeiE  (bA-Iln'  ft'T-nitn'di^th),  group 
of  islands  belonging  to  Chile;  in  the  I'adtic 
(.kvan;  consists  of  three  islandfl:  Mas-fitierra, 
or  Juan  Fernandez  proper,  3.7l  m,  from  the 
Chilean  coast,  and  12i  m.  long  by  54  m.  in 
greatest  width;  Maafi-fuera,  100  ra.  farther 
W.,  and  10  m.  long  by  2^  wide,  and  the  islet 
of  Santa  Clara,  1  m.  SW,  of  Mas-fi-tierra;  total 
area,  72  sq.  m.  All  are  high  and  rugged.  The 
peak  called  E!  Yunqne,  on  Mas-ft-tierra,  is 
3*225  ft.  high»  and  one  of  the  peaks  of  Ma»-ft- 
fuera  reaches  6,070  ft.  They  are  of  volcanic 
origin,  but  apparently  have  no  active  craters, 
though  there  are  reports  of  llame  and  smoke 
seen  over  the  moimtiiiiis.  The  group  waa  dis* 
covered  by  a  Spanish  pilot,  Juan  Fernandex, 
probably  about  1583.  It  became  the  resort  of 
buecaneers^  and  later  of  whalers.  Alexander 
Selkirk  lived  in  solitude  on  Mas-a-tierra.  1704- 
9,  and  his  story  is  said  to  have  suggested  De 
Foe's  "  Robinson  Crusoe."  Later  this  island 
was  a  penal  settlement  of  the  Spanish  colonies, 
and  during  the  war  for  independencet  lHlO-17, 
many  politieal  prisoners  were  kept  on  it* 
Since  1877  all  the  islands  have  been  farmed 
out  to  private  apeculatf>rs. 

Jiiarci  (h^'^'r^s),  Benito  Pablo,  180S-72i 
Mexican  politician;  b.  t^uelato,  Oajaca ;  was  of 
a  poor  Indian  family,  but  obtained  an  educa- 
tion and  wa«f  admitted  to  the  bar,  1834;  after 
aerving  as  deputy  in  the  National  Congress  and 
as  Governor  of  Oajuca,  1847-52,  was  banished 
by  Santa  Anna,  hut  returning,  1855,  assisted 
in  the  latter*a  overthrow;  was  successively 
Minister  of  Justice,  President  of  the  Supreme 
Court  <and  hence,  by  the  new  constitution. 
Vice  President),  and  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior under  Comonfort.  He  aidcil  in  the  re- 
volt againat  Comonfort,  became  President  by 
suocesnion,  1858,  and,  after  a  civil  war,  was 
chofien  President,  180L  Civil  war  continued, 
and  the  suspension  of  payment  on  the  national 
debts  caused  the  interference  of  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Spain»  ostensibly  in  favor  of  the 
iKmd  holders.  The  French  oi-ciipied  llexieo, 
Maximilian  was  proclaimed  Emperor,  and  the 
army  of  Juarez  was  reductKl  to  scattered 
Imnda,  but  Maximilian,  left  to  his  own  re- 
aotirces,  tost  ground,  was  defeated^  captured, 
and  shot,  1807,  Juarez  assume<l  the  presi- 
dency  ad   interim;    in   August   was   rei^lected, 


and,   1871.  waa  again  elected,   but  oppoiition 

and  insurrections  continued  till  the  day  ol  hU 
death. 

Juarez^  name  of  several  villages  and  towns 
in  Mexico,  all  named,  probably,  in  honor  of 
Benito  Pablo  Juarez.  The  roost  iraportajit  one 
is  that  formerly  called  Pa^o  del  Xorte,  acroaa 
the  Rio  Grande  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  tenni- 
nus  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway.  It  ia  in 
the  customs  *'  free  2one,"  and  baa  a  coo^ider^ 
able  trade. 

Julia,  d.  46  G.a;  King  of  Numidia;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
iiiempsal,  and  in  the  eontlict  between  Cw^ar 
and  i*ompey  sided  with  the  latter,  defeattfd 
Curio,  Ca'8ar*s  lieutenant,  and  alnioat  cut  to 
pieces  his  army  (40).  lie  enjoyed  his  kiugdotn 
in  peace  till  40,  when  Ca'sar  defeated  him  and 
the  Pompeian  forces  at  T  haps  us.  Juba  wan- 
dered for  a  few  days  as  a  fugitive,  and  then 
in  despair  killed  himaelf.  His  infant  fton. 
Juba,  was  taken  to  Rome,  and  became  a  favor 
ite  of  tJetavius,  who,  30  B.C.,  restored  h\ 
his  fatfier's  kingdom.  He  wrote  worlca 
are  lost. 

Ju'bilee,  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  In  Fal 

estine,  the  fiftieth  year,  the  year  succeeding 
every  seventh  sabbatical  year.  During 
year  all  lands  lay  fallow,  all  Hebrew  slaves 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  all  lands  reverted  to 
the  heirs  of  the  original  owners^  to  whom  the 
lands  had  been  pareeh'd  out  in  J(>s|iu«*b  time. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Boniface  V'lll 
USOO)  established  a  jubilee  to  be  held  onoe  a 
century;  Clement  VI  (1343)  ordered  it  to  be 
held  once  in  fifty  years;  Urban  V^I  |  1380) 
uncu  in  thirty-three  years;  Paul  II  (1470J 
tixed  the  interval  at  twenty -five  years, 

Ju'bilees,  Book  of,  important  pseudepigraph* 
ical  book,  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  prob- 
ably in  the  first  century:  translated  at  an 
early  date  into  Cireek,  was  prized  by  the  emrif 
Christian  Church  but  both  Hebrew  and  Greek  1 
texts  were  lost  (except  fragments  of  eachy  be- 
fore the  thirteenth  centnry.  In  1844  Dr. 
Krapf  discovered  in  Abyssinia  an  Ethiopic  ver- 
sion from  the  Greek.  Thia  book  is  rega!rded  as 
canonical  by  the  Abyssinian  Church.  It  pre- 
tends to  be  a  revelation  made  to  Moses,  and  is 
named  from  the  fact  that  it  treats  of  biblical 
history  in  jubilees,  or  periods  of  fifty  yfar^ 
The  unknown  author's  design  was  to  fumiah  a 
commentary  on  Oenests  and  Exodus.  The  crit- 
ical value  of  the  work  is  that  it  sbowa  tlir 
popular  conceptions  of  the  Judaism  in  which 
Christ  labored. 

Judee'ftp  or  Jude'a,  name  first  naed  in  ancient 
geography  for  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  in  coo- 
tradistinction  to  the  Kingdom  of  Israel;  after 
the  return  from  the  captivity  and  up  to  the 
times  of  the  Romans  it  denoted  the  whole  of 
Palestine.  The  Romans  used  it  partly  in  a 
general  sense,  signifying  the  land  of  the  Jewt ; 
thus  Herod  was  styled  King  of  Judtea,  though 
he  ruled  over  countries  not  belonging  to  Palea* 
tine;  partly  in  a  restricted  sense,  denoting  tiw 
southernmost  division  of  Palestine,  bounds 
N.   by    Samaria,    E.   by    the   Jordan    and   tbt 
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Dead  K4>a.  8.  by  IdttmM.  and  W.  by  the  Med- 
iterranean. It  WAN  paK  of  tbe  province  of 
Syria  and  ruled  by  a  pnicurator. 

Ju'dah  (lieb.  Yeiiuuaii),  Jaoob'a  fourtli  aon 
by  li<>ah.  The  triU*  named  aft^r  him,  wboee 
territory  lay  in  the  extreme  8.  of  Falcetine, 
lM>tw«*4'n  the  llead  Sea  and  the  Bfeditenmnean, 
iMH-anie  |K>werful  under  the  dynaatr  of  Dnrid, 
and.  after  the  diviiiion  of  the  Hebrew  state, 
with  Kenjamin  formiHl  the  Kingdom  of  Judah. 
Aft«>r  the  d«*i«t ruction  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
Judah  iMK'anie  the  common  name  of  the  He- 
Itrew  nation  in  general,  and  the  name  Jews 
( Heh.  Yrhwiim,  Lat.  Judtri)  is  derived  from  it. 

Judah,  Hurnamed  Hakkadoah  ("the  Holy**), 
aht.  lOKtmUO;  celebrated  rabbi  of  the  second 
i*«>ntury:  of  the  house  of  (Gamaliel,  one  of  his 
HiiiveMMorH  UH  fMi«i  (patrisrch),  and  tbe  prin- 
cipul  author  of  the  **  Mishnah." 

Judah,  Hurnamed  Halixvi  ("the  Lerite**), 
SimniHli  nihlii.  calle<l  aa  an  Arabic  writer  Abul 
Hashan;  b.  (uMtile:  diHtinguiiihed  himself  as  a 
phynifian.  |>hiloHophical  theologian,  and  poet; 
princiiMil  wtirk.  "  The  Kha/Ar,  an  exposttioa 
of  .hidalMni,  written  in  Arabic,  and  translated 
into  Hebrew,  l^tin.  Spaninh.  and  (German. 

Ju'das  Iscar'iot,  one  of  the  twelve  apostlea, 
and  the  lN>t raver  of  fhriHt ;  was  the  son  of 
Sirnnii:  waH  apnoint«Ml  tn<aMurer  of  the  apos* 
tlen;  fovenantH  with  the  chief  priests  to  de- 
liver .U'^MH  to  them  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver; 
aifoni|iliHh(Ml  bin  pur|KMM*;  and  in  despair  com- 
mit te<l  Muifide. 

Judas  Tree,  popular  name  of  the  Vercia  siii- 
quiistrum,  A  Hniiill  tre«*  of  the  family  Legumi- 
fiovir.  having  rort«»-iM»lore<l  flowerH.  round  leaves,  n 
liaiiiNitiiie  wihnI;  in  uiied  in  ji>inery;  is  a  native 
of    Kiir<i|M>  and   Ania.     There  was  anciently  a 


J«da^  8alBt»  toniaiDed  Tbadobus  or  Lb- 
BBU8,  one  of  the  apoaUea,  a  relative  of  Jesna 
(some  say  a  brother).  No  drciunatancea  of 
hia  life  are  related.  He  is  eommemorated  in 
the  Western  Church,  October  8th.  The  genu- 
inencas  of  the  epistle  attributed  to  him  waa 
veiy  early  disputed,  chieiU  because  it  dtea  the 
two  apocryphal  hooka  <n  "Bnoch"*  and  the 
^'Asaumptkm  of  Ifoaca.**  Most  eritiea*  how- 
ever, have  maintained  it. 

Jide^g.    See  Judjba. 

J«ig%  a  publie  oflleer  who  to  inveatad  with 
authori^  to  hear  and  determine  litigated 
causca.  It  to  a  nuudm  of  the  eoounon  law  that 
''no  one  can  be  a  Judge  in  hto  own  eauaa.** 
Impartiality  in  the  administration  of  Jnstlea 
requires  necessarily  that  the  Judge  ahould  he 
an  entirely  diainterestcd  party.  Ihto  diaquali* 
fleation  applies  not  only  ta  regard  to  eansai  la 
which  the  Judge  to  a  party  of  reoord»  hot  aa 
well  to  causes  la  whidi  he  haa  soom  private 
or  peeuntoiy  iatereat.  For  iastanee,  a  Judge 
who  to  a  atockholder  in  a  eorporatioa  eaaaot 
do  a^y  Judicial  act  ia  a  eauaa  ia  wideh  that 
corporation  to  a  party. 

in  the  trial  of  a  cause  it  to  the  proviaee  of 
a  Judge  to  decide  upoa  the  admissibility  of 
evidence.  If  hto  rullMi  are  deeoMd  erroBeoaa* 
objection  may  be  made  to  them  hj  iwmisel, 
aad  exceptions  taken,  upoa  which  a  motloa  lor 
a  new  tnal  or  an  appeal  may  auheequeatty  he 
based.  Credibility  of  the  tcattmonr  to  to  he 
determined  by  the  Jury.  The  Juue  daeld« 
upon  the  eompetcaey  of  witaesaes  offered  to  he 
sworn.  There  are  soom  forms  of  legal  bualusai 
which  may  be  transacted  only  before  a  eoart 
acting  as  such,  while  others  may  take  plaea 
out  of  court,  and  before  aa  oflleer  aetiag  aa  a 
Judge.    A  distiactioa  to  thus  drawn  betaeaa  a 


JriM«»  Tnric. 

<Ii->pnte  ax  to  wlietlier  .UuUh  Inoariot  hanged 
liiMi*.!  It  oil  till"*  nr  on  tlie  elder  tree.  The 
.In. 1:1-.  tr.e.  ♦If  rtMlluhl  iif  the  U.S.  (T. canoden- 
Msi.  ri-'«iiil)li-H  t)i<'  .lii«la>4  tr«*«>  of  ICurope.  but 
ha--  l«itifit»-«|  K-ave'*  un<l  nnialler  liowers.  Ita 
alpiiii'lant  thiwef*.  i»f  a  peaeh-bloMiom  color, ap- 
|Mai   ill  -^prin;;  an«l  are  very  lN*auttful. 


court  and  a  Judge,  the  latter  word  being  ui 
to  indicate  tnat  business  before  tlie  ollber  to 
traneactcd  out  of  court,  and  he  to  uaaally 
spoken    of    as    "sitting    In    chambers.'*     See 

JUDICIAmT. 

JaTgei,  The  Book  of,  aa  htotorleal  book  of 
the  Old  TcaUment  It  derives  iU  aaoM  frm 
a  class  of  rulers  or  chiefs  who  ruled  ia  Israel 
during  the  period  whidi  ite  record  eovOrs.  The 
twelve  tribes  after  enteriag  Oaaaai 
oalv  a  loose  confederation,  without 
national  feeling  or  dignity.  Thty  had  no  1 
They  were  at  the  same  time  eagaaed  ia 
wars  as  all  coaquerora  must  matatala  with 
those  whom  they  dtoolaee,  and  they  were  also 
harassed  fay  foreign  roes.  In  emergencies  mea 
(or  women)  of  tslent  and  energy  took  the  lead. 


(or  women)  of  talent  and  energy  took  Uie  lead, 
their  only  authority  being  their  ability.  Thnr 
were  regarded  as  **  raised  up  **  or  divinelT  seat. 
The  name  given  to  them  to  the  same  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  PhoBnidan,  **  sufl^etea."  When 
one  had  gained  authority  by  dtoplayina  ability 
in  a  crisis,  he  became  a^*^  Judge*  ia  the  ' 


sic  uee  of  the  term.  Thto  period  waa  not  oao 
to  awaken  the  natioaal  pride  out  of  which  hIa* 
tory  to  bora,  or  to  produee  hiatorleal  reoorda. 
In  some  easea,  aa  In  that  of  Bamaoa,  the  Judge 
became  a  poputor  hero,  and  the  aubieet  <n  aoag 
and  poetry.  Certaia  reeorda  of  thla  UaM  aia 
collected  la  the  hook  of  Jndgea.  Ihej  am  fraf- 
mentary  aad  laiperfset*  as  to  i 
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by  tlie  state  of  their  chronology.  In  the  Tal- 
mud this  book,  grouped  with  Kuth  and  the  two 
books  of  Samuel,  is  said  to  have  been  writteti 
by  Sflmneh  Iti  a  strict  aeiien?  ho  caiinot  have 
been  the  author  of  tht^m,  but  hfi  may  have  l^een 
the  author  in  tht5  seiiwc  of  being  the  heading 
spirit  in  the  literary  nioveiiient  which  pro- 
duced them*  doing  parts  of  the  literary  work 
himself. 

Jud^'ment,  the  legal  determination  of  an  ac- 
tion. It  may  he  either  interlocutory  or  flnal. 
If  something  is  reserved  for  future  judicial  de- 
cision, the  judgment  is  interlocutory,  as  wtien 
it  is  decided  that  an  aecoiinting  must  Ix^  luatle 
by  one  party  to  the  other,  the  court,  hiter, 
approving  the  acconntinj^  and  ordering  the  bal- 
ance to  be  paid.  Hut  a  judgment  which  directs 
the  sale  of  certain  property  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  proceeds  to  pay  a  judgment  debt  is 
final,  as  the  subsetiuent  sale  and  payment  re- 
quire no  further  d^'cisions  by  the  court.  In  an 
equity  suit  the  final  determination  of  the  rights 
of  the  parties  is  called  a  decree,  and  may  in- 
clude many  matters.  A  common-law  judgment 
is  brief  and  inelastic,  as  a  direction  that  money 
be  paid  or  property  recovered.  An  **  order  "  is 
a  judicial  decision  of  a  motion  settling  a  point 
of  practice  or  some  collateral  question  to  the 
main  issue*  In  litigated  cases  the  attorney  for 
the  prevailing  suitor  usually  drafts  the  formal 
judgment  and  submits  it  for  the  court's  ap- 
proval. Sometimes  a  judgment  ia  entered 
tiuno  pro  tune  (now  for  then)^f.€*,  to  take 
effect  as  of  a  day  prior  to  its  actual  entry, 
Wlien  a  judgment  for  any  reason  is  voidable 
but  not  void,  it  ia  valid  until  vacated  on  an 
appeal,  or  by  a  motion  or  suit  to  set  it  aside. 

Judgments  for  the  payment  of  money  ordi- 
narily become  a  lien  on  the  real  estate  of  the 
debtor  as  soon  as  they  are  docketed  in  the 
proper  otliee.  The  means  by  which  this  lien  is 
acquired,  the  property  upi^n  which  it  attaches, 
and  the  period  of  its  continuance  are  matters 
of  statutory  regulation  which  cannot  bi*  enu- 
merated here.  If  a,  judgment  is  not  satisfied, 
its  life  may  be  given  a  new  lease  by  a  suit 
upon  the  judgment,  and  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations will  begin  to  run  again  on  the  new 
judgment.  Judgments  are  sometimes  called 
'*  contracts  of  record,"  although  they  are  not 
contracts  in  the  sense  that  they  represent  an 
agreement  between  the  parties. 

Judiciary  (jil-dlsh'fiii),  the  organ  of  gov- 
ernment by  which  the  law  is  declared  and  ap- 
plied in  litigated  controversies.  In  primitive 
communities  its  functions  are  exercised  by  the 
king,  and  even  in  early  English  history  the  courts 
followed  the  person  of  the  king  till  the  conse- 
quent hardship  on  litigants  was  realisied,  and 
a  statute  ordained  that  causes  should  hi*  heard 
at  Westminster,  Aristotle  in  his  **  Politics " 
recogfnized  that  "  every  polity  comprises  three 
departments" — "the  deliberative  body,"  or 
legislative;  **  the  officers  of  state,"  or  exec- 
utive,  and  *'  the  courtii  of  law,"  or  judiciary, 
but  such  separation  in  many  ccntntries  is  not 
even  yet  distinct.  In  England,  for  instance,  the 
**  law  lords  "  of  the  House  of  Lords — n.  part  of 
the  legislature — form  the  tribunal  of  last  re- 
sort.   A  complete  separation  of  the  judiciary  is 


one  of  the  wisest  proviaiona  of  the  U.  &  Cdo* 
stitution. 

Since  the  British  Parliament  has  anrestrieted 
power  of  legislation,  its  acts  ar«?  bindin|^  on 
the  courts.  In  the  U,  S.^  however,  the  judges 
possess  the  jiower  to  declare  an  act  of  the  C^ 
islature  unconstitutional,  and  the  same  rule 
holds  in  the  self-governing  colonies  of  Great 
Britain.  As  it  is  the  essence  of  judicial 
to  declare  the  law  and  not  to  do  justice 

spective    of    law,    courts    will    not    ad j 045 

statute  unconstitutional  because  it  is  unjust, 
nor  because  it  violates  the  spirit  of  the  stated 
institutions,  nor  because  it  impairs  any  of 
those  rights  which  it  ia  the  object  of  a  free 
government  to  protect,  provided  it  does  not  con- 
flict with  some  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

To  secure  the  highest  usefulnesa  for  the  ju- 
diciary, it  must  he  freed  from  the  poasibility 
of  domination  by  the  other  branches  of  govern* 
nient.  This  freedom  is  secured  by  providing 
fixed  salaries  for  the  judges,  and  a  tenure  of 
olhce  during  good  behavior.  The  fearl^sneas 
and  independence  of  the  judiciary  is  further 
promoted  by  limiting  their  legal  responsibility, 
as  the  impartial  adminstration  of  justice  re- 
quires that  those  who  dispense  it  should  not 
be  exposed  to  any  infiuences  which  would  make 
them  timid  and  overcautious.  The  remedy 
against  a  judge  who  ia  guilty  of  criminal  dis- 
regard or  violation  of  duty  is  impeachment. 

The  Federal  judges  of '  the  U»  S.  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  **  by  and  with  th« 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,"  and  bald 
ofilee  during  good  behavior.  A  few  of  the  statct 
obs<^r\e  the  same  practice,  but  most  of  them 
have  an  elective  judiciary,  the  terra  of  office 
varying  from  two  to  twentj^-one  years,  Thif 
change  in  the  method  of  selecting  judges  has 
caused  much  controversy.  \Mule  it  haa  not 
produced  the  evils  predicted  by  its  opponents, 
there  is  at  present  a  tendency  either  to  abaa* 
don  it  or  to  lengthen  the  terms  for  which  the 
judges  are  eU^cted.  Generous  salaries  should 
be  provided  so  that  the  best  legal  talent  may 
be  attracted  to  the  bench. 

Ju'dith,  heroine  of  one  of  the  apocryphal 
bcKiks  of  the  Uld  Testament ;  is  represented  at 
inhabiting  Bethulia,  a  town  of  Samaria,  when 
it  was  besieged  by  an  Asagrrian  army  under 
Hoi  of  ernes,  chief  general  of  King  Nebuchadnr*' 
zar.  With  her  maid  she  gained  ent  ranee  into 
the  camp,  and,  bt*guiling  Holofernes  by  her 
beauty  and  artful  spe<^ch,  offered  to  show  him 
a  way  into  the  city*  He  invited  her  to  o  ban- 
quet/at  which  he  drank  himself  into  a  stupor, 
and  when  alone  with  him  Judith  cut  ojT  hiA 
head,  which  she  bore  aw*ay  in  a  bag.  The 
Bethulians  next  day  attacked  and  routKl  the 
liesiegers,  who  w^ere  discouraged  at  tlie  lost  of 
their  leader, 

Jud'aon,  Adoniram,  1 788-1850;  American 
missionary;  b.  Maiden,  Mass.;  studied  for  the 
Congregational  minif^try;  w*as  ordained  aa  a 
missionary  to  Burma.  1812,  being  a  member 
of  the  first  band  ever  sent  from  the  IT.  S,; 
changed  his  views  on  the  subjcrt  of  baptism 
during  the  voyage,  and  on  reaching  Fnlcutt* 
identified  himself  with  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion.    Judson  labored  for  nearly   forty   years, 
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nnd  before  liiii  death  wm  •urroanded  bf  thoa- 
Hunda  of  native  converts.  He  translated  the 
Hible  into  Hurmeaie,  and  at  hia  daath  had 
nearly  completed  a  dictionary  of  that  lan- 
guage. He  had  three  wiYen:  Ann  HaMeltine, 
Suruh  Hall  (Board man),  who  translated  into 
lUirmoHo  the  flntt  part  of  "  Pilgrim'a  Progreaa,"* 
ami  into  Siamene  the  Goapel  of  Matthew  and 
the  BiirmeMe  catechinm;  and  Emily  Chnbhiiekv 
who  before  her  marriage  published  screral  Sun- 
fhivMchool  bookfi.  and  under  the  pen  name  of 
**  Funny  Forrenter  "  a  Yolume  of  storiea  and 
M>einH.  entitlcHl  '*  Alderbrook,**  and,  later,  **  The 
vnthayan  Slave/'  "An  Olio  of  Domestie 
VerH4»H,"  etc. 

Juengling  (ylngHlng),  Fndeiickt  184^-89; 
Ani«*ri(*an  wimkI  engraver,  etcher,  and  painter; 
b.  New  York  City:  n*ached  high  rank  aa  an 
engraver ;  wuh  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Wood  EngraYers;  engra?ed 
*'The  Proft^Nor/'  after  Frank  DuTeneek,  and 
**  The  Vniiv  of  the  Sea/*  after  Arthur  Qnart- 
lev;  paint ingM  include  "The  Intruder,**  '•West- 
ward Bound/'  and  "  In  the  Street." 

Jug'gemaut    Sec  Pun. 

Jug'gler,  one  who  practices  or  exhibits  tricks 
by  Mleight  of  hand,  or  who  makea  sport  by 
trick}*  of  dexterity.  The  commonest  tricks  per- 
formed by  theM>  ineanji  have  been  known  from 
i\\o  earlii^t  timcH.  When  the  troubadour  de- 
g«>nerat<Ml  to  a  vagabond,  he  became  a  fomgUwr 
(l^itin  joculator) ,  whence  the  word  Juggler. 
Down  to  the  ninet«*enth  century  Tentriloquisni 
wart  rcgiirdt^l  aM  a  phyaiological  rnvstenr.  and 
of  old  it  H<M*nif«l  awful  when  the  river  Nessus 
Haliit(><l  PythagoraM.  when  a  tree  spoke  before 
AiHtlloniiH.  and  when  a  new-bom  Infant,  or 
aniiiitiN.  or  MtatucH  talke<l.     Ancient   higglers 

{M*rfonntHl  extraordinary  feats  by  mechanism. 
n  tlume  days  the  fltMtrs'of  temples  heaved  like 
\v:ivt>H,  (l(M>rs  Midem^d  of  themselves  to  admit 
|M>rtly  vinitors,  tri|MKlH  advanced  to  salute 
them.  Htatut^  wept.  n<Mlde<i.  and  bled;  all  which 
niarvcN  are  imitate  by  mcxieni  jugglers. 

In  the  H«*vente<>nth  century  by  acoustics,  in- 
visiblf  spriteH  called  trararmtM  rapped  audibly 
on  any  ohj<vt  indit^ted.  The  nisigic  lantern 
explain^  th«*  iniagen  of  the  godfl  shown  in  tlie 
\\at(T  by  anrirnt  wixardft.  and  the  devils  seen 
by  H*'nvfnut»>  (Vllini  in  the  Colosseum.  The 
lM>ttl(>  yielding  all  kindn  of  wine,  which  has 
nfti'i)  apiMMinnl  in  romance,  as  on  the  table  of 
Fallot,  has  lHH>n  realis(>d  by  many  wiiards  of 
tilt'  pnMnt  tiay.  Many  tricks  performed  by 
fiuMlirn  Kast«'rn  juggleri  have  never  been  fairly 
«'\plaiiu'il.  -uoh  aft  placing  a  boy  in  a  baaket 
nil  thi>  ^Tonnd  and  stabbing  through  it.  causing 

M 1  to  tlow  and  the  ttoy  to  vanish  and  reap- 

p«;jr.  and  making  tnvn  grow  visibly  in  a  few 
ininut<H.  In  Kirypt  a  naked  juggler  is  tied  up 
in  :«n  cinpty  hag,  an<l  o«tni<*H  out  brinffing  with 
him  )>l:ktis'of  f«MNl  and  lighten!  Canutes.  Tlie 
ln«ii  in  and  JapancHi*  jugglerH  sre  also  exceed- 
iiiL'l>  ><killfnl.  Most  eminent  of  modem  Jii 
\:\vy^  \saH  I  loud  in.  who  applied  to  his  art  ' 
L'iiiiu"*  ami  sfii«n«*e. 

Jugur'tha,  d.  104  B.C.*.  King  of  Numldia; 
illc^'itimate  grand«Mm  of  Maiiniwa;  by  bribery 
M>iuu<d  (117)  the  larger  and  better  part  of  tM 


Kingdom  of  Nomidia,  haviitf  jprevioaaly  mur- 
dered Hiempsal.  the  rhj^tful  heir  to  the  throne; 
in  112  usurped  B.  Numidia  after  routing  in 
battle  and  putting  to  death  Adherbal,  younger 
brother  of  uiempaaL  Some  Italian  merchants 
dwelliqg  in  Cirta,  a  dty  eaptursd  by  him,  hav- 
ing been  alain.  Bome  declared  war  against 
Jugurtha,  but  he  bought  off  tha  Boman  eom- 
maiider  and  a  peaee  waa  arranged.  Investiga- 
tion of  the  dreumstaaeea  led  to  a  renewal  of 
the  war,  Metellus  and  Ifarius  commanding  tha 
Boman  army.  Hostilities  ended  108,  Marine 
haviqg  gained  poesearfon  of  Jugurtha  by 
treachery.  The  latter  waa  led  as  a  captive  in 
tha  triumph  of  Ifarius,  IM,  and  perished  sooa 
after  in  prison. 


Jn-)iraii,  or  Jiv-Jifaii,  ''the  fMtle  art,"  n 
complicated    system   of   idf-demae    fonneriy 
practiced  exclusively  by  the  Samurai  dasa  n 
I,  but  now  need  aa  a  means  of  training 


Japan,  bu 

by  other  classia  in  that  country  and,  to  i 
extent,  elsewhere.  The  object  of  Ju-iitau  ia  to 
overcome  the  brute  atreogth  by  a  akillfnl  ap- 
plication of  means  cnlcnlated  to  render  an  op* 
ponent  powerless,  bgr  makiM  hia  own  wilm 
and  movements  tend  to  hia  lownlalL  Jn-JttM 
lore  to  develop  yiiekneaa  and  aelf-pon- 

plicated  wresUiag  tricks.  The  pupil  is  Uqglit 
to  fall  easUy  ao  that  be  will  not  hurt  hinasIL 
as  by  falling  on  a  Joint  Blowa  are  delivevid 
with  the  side  of  the  hand  on  parU  of  the  bote 
where  th^  will  have  a  paraiyiing  effect,  and 
a  fallen  opponent  ie  so  managed  as  to  be 
dered  abeolutely  helplcaBL 

Bkmmmmeem,  a  aomll  tree  of 


Africa.    The  fruit  waa  formerty  used 
iiif  ''JiUube  paate,"  a  eoafsetion,  whidi  Ie 


le  and 


Jujoaa. 

made  of  gum  arable,  imtf »  wate,  and  <n 
albumen,  without  J^|ttbesL    J^inbe  eimp  aid 
dried  Jujubes  have  aeefni  peHoral  qoalf 
and  make  an  agreeable  drink  for  the  nek. 

Jijny  <h6-hwr),  or  Urn  •alfaief'  «e 
capital  of  the  pmiaee  of  Ji4V» 


JUKES 

on  the  Rio  Grande,  1,077  m,  N.  of  Buenoa 
Aires;  was  foumk*d  1692;  Ijas  a  national  col- 
lege and  a  custom lioiige.     Pop.  abt.  42,000* 

Jukes,  Josepli  Beete,  18ll-6t>;  KngHsh  luitii- 
mlii^t;  h,  near  JSitmingliam,  In  iKIiO  he  waa 
appointed  (j^eologiL'al  surveyor  of  Newfound- 
laud,  and,  1842-46,  was  naturalist  on  H.  M.  S. 
Fly^  m  the  survey  of  the  great  barrier  reef 
along  the  E.  coast  of  Auwtralia.  liaving  joined, 
1846,  the  geological  survey  of  Great  Britain, 
he  wrote  for  it  important  memoirs.  In  IfiiiO 
he  became  director  of  the  geological  survey  of 
Ireland,  and  was  for  many  years  Prof,  of 
Geology  to  the  Royal  Dulilin  Society  and  the 
Royal  College  of  StientM?  at  Dublin,  11  i^  in- 
vestigationB  on  coral  reefs,  the  diBtribution  of 
mollusea,  and  the  formation  of  river  be^k  were 
important  contributions  to  science, 

Julia,  39-14  ac;  daughter  and  only  child 
of  the  Roman  Emperor  Augustus  by  his  second 
wife,  Seribonia;  was  married  to  Alarcellus,  25 
B.C.;  after  hia  death  to  Agrippa,  22  B.a;  and 
after  his  death  to  Tiberius,  12  B.C.  Her  diaai- 
pjition  and  profligacy  assumed  sueh  a  character 
that  her  marriage  w^aa  dissolved,  and  hIic  was 
banished,  first  to  Pandatarin,  an  island  near 
Naples,  and  then  to  Rhegium,  where  she  died 
in  want.  Her  daughter  Agrippina  became  the 
wife  of  German icuH* 

Jul'lan  the  Apos'tate  (Flavtus  Claudius 
JuuANUS),  331-tt3;  Eoman  emperor;  b.  Con* 
stantinople;  son  of  Julius  Constantius;  was 
imprisoned  in  infancy  by  Constantius  II»  but 
was  trained  in  the  Christian  faith  and  in  phi- 
losophy (at  Athens,  wliere  he  was  allowed  to 
reside,  35.>).  In  355  lie  was  proclaimed  C*esar, 
miirried  Helena,  daughter  of  Conatantine  the 
Great,  and  sent  to  govern  Gaul,  where  he  ruled 
ably.  He  defeattnl  the  Ahinumni  near  Strass- 
l>urg»  357 ;  was  proclaimed  Augustus  at  Paris 
by  his  troops,  3(10;  marched  against  Conatanti- 
nople,  ConstnntiuH  having  interfered  unduly  in 
the  affairs  of  Gaul ;  w^as  proclaimed  emperor 
on  the  death  of  Constantius,  3(J1,  and  soon 
after  avowed  himself  a  pagan,  though  he  tol- 
erated all  the  sects.  He  set  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion a^aiojit  Pernia,  303,  and  in  tlune  ^vas  mor- 
tally vstiuriilrd  in  battle.  Author  of  a  satire, 
"  The  C;t'sartj,*'  and  one  on  the  people  of  An- 
tiocli,  **  Misopogon,"  *'  Against  the  ChriBtians," 
and  other  works. 

Julien  {Khil-le<lln'K  Stanislas  Aignan,  1709- 
1873;  French  syriologisti  b.  Orleans.  Gaii, 
Prtif.  of  CJrcek  in  the  College  de  France,  ap- 
pointed him  his  substitute,  1821,  and,  1H32.  he 
became  Prof,  of  Chinese.  He  trauftlaied  Chi- 
nese tales,  poems,  dramas,  and  other  hook??, 
puldiHh<*d  '*  V'oyages  des  pelerins  Boudhistes " 
and  a  new  Chinest*  grammar,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  preparing  a  complete  Chinese 
dictionary. 

Jurius  I,  Saint,  d.  362;  Bishop  of  Rome; 
was  consecrated  337,  and  took  part  with  Atha- 
tiasiiis  in  his  struggle  for  the  Alexandnaii 
blabopric. 

Juliua  II  (GiuuAKO  DmJJi  Rottiiie),  1443- 
1513;  pope;  li.  Allteznola:  nephew  of  Sixtus 
IVj    waa  made    Bishop   of   Carpentras   and    a 


cardinal,  1471,  and  held  no  leaa  tliati  ei^bt 
bishoprics,  besides  the  archbishopric  of  Avi^- 
ou;  was  papal  legsitt!  to  France? ;  after  th«* 
death  of  Pius  11 1,  carried  the  pftpal  election. 
1503,  aided  by  Ca-sar  Borgia*  His  two  grest 
diplomatic  feats  were  the  forzualioa  of  the 
League  of  Cambray,  1508,  and  the  Holy  Loagite* 
15P2. 

Julius  III   (Giovanni  Maria   del  Monti:}. 

1487-1555;  pope;  b.  Arezzo;  became  a  canlinal 
1.536;  was  papal  legate  to  the  Council  of  Trrfit, 
1545;  chosen  pope,  1550;  was  thenceforth  chief- 
ly remarkable  for  iuxurious  habits, 

JuUtindtir  (jQriQn-d^r),  or  Jalandliar  {jfiY- 
lan-dhiir),  capital  of  the  province  and  district 
of  Ihe  same  name  in  the  Punjab,  British  India; 
80  m.  ESE.  of  Lahore.    Pop.  (1901)  07,735. 

July*  (LaL  Julius),  seventh  month  of  the 
year^  consisting  of  thirty -one  days.  By  the  Ko- 
mans  it  was  originally  called  Quintilis  (quin 
tuMj  iiftlj),  it  being  the  fifth  month  in  the 
original  Latin  year,  which  before  Nunia  beg»n 
with  March.  The  name  was  changed  to  July, 
by  proposal  of  Mark  Antony,  in  honor  of 
Julias  CtFsar,  who  was  bom  on  the  12th  of 
thia  month. 

Jumna  (jiim'na).    See  jAiniA* 

Jump'ing  Hare.    See  Jksboa. 

Jnne^  sixth  month  of  the  year.  coii0iatiii|r 
of  thirty  days;  was  the  fotirtli  month  at  the 
old  Latin  calendar,  and  originally  had  but 
twenty-six  days.  Komulus  is  said  to  bavr 
given  it  thirty  days.  Numa  made  it  the  fifth 
month  and  deprived  it  of  one  day^  which  wma 
restored  by  Julius  Ciesar. 

Juneau  (ju-no'),  city  of  Alaska,  on  the 
promontory  between  Taku  River  and  Lynn 
Cliannel;  opposite  Douglas  Island;  is  a  gen- 
eral supply  station  for  the  mining*  districts; 
lias  regular  st<^amer  communication  with  th«? 
principal  Alaskan  and  other  Pacific  jxirts ;  and 
IS  near  the  famous  Tread  well  and  Silver  Bow 
min€»s. 

June'herry,  popular  name  of  sev*>ral  wild 
shrubs  or  i^mall  trees  found  throughout  the 
U,  8,  and  Canada,  They  bear  a  eunsiderabl*? 
res*»mblance  in  their  characteristics  to  the  ap- 
ple and  pear.  The  species  belong  to  the  genu» 
Atnelanchier,  the  commonest  one  being  A.  can- 
ad^nais.  The  fruit,  which  is  of  purple  color, 
18  Bweet,  and  about  the  aizc  of  the  tai^ai  enr- 
rants.  Various  names  are  given  to  the  juae- 
berry  in  different  localities^  such  aa  Bhaduuillw 
service  berry,  and  mountain  whortleberry.  The 
flowers  are  white,  early,  and  abundant^ 

Jung  (y5ngh  Joachim,  1587-1657;  Qennaii 
naturalist;  b,  LilUn  k ;  was  Prof,  of  Mallirfnat* 
ics  at  (iiesfirn,  10U1>-14;  became  a  |nof*-^%s^fcr  mi 
Rostock,  1625,  and  rector  of  the  J'  '  at 

Hamburg,    1028.      Dr.    Jung    anti»  .  i  in* 

nieu«  in  proposing  a  binomial  nonieuLlatuie  for 
plants,  and  wrote  largely  on  philosophy,  math' 
ematitrs,  mineralogy,  invertebrates,  ami  botany. 

Jungfrau  (ySng'frowL  one  of  the  higli«i^ 
peaks  of  the  Bernese  Alps  (13,672  fL)»  and,  on 
uixH>unt  of  the  beauty  of  its  outlinr  and  tha 
itnz^ltng   hrightncai    of    the    everlasting    tmow 
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\<  ?iii  li  iiixii-  it-*  !i.|i.  nnr  of  !ho  iiii»s|  mnnrk- 
iiMi*  Miiiuiit,iin-«  III  Sw  it/i-rl;iii(l.  '1  lir  huiiiiiiit 
u.t-  tji-t  niiilji.l  IMl. 

JunKmann     «yoni:'iii;in).    Josef,     177:i  1S47; 

r.«»li»  ii.ijiM  "rlidlai  ;  I).  Hihlliii':  Intiiiiic  |>n*««i- 
ill  lit  iif  ihr  ai  iiili'iiiic  };,\  niiiaMuin  at  Prii^ue, 
1s;L"»:  ilrctiil  lit. Ill  nl  till'  |il(ilim4»|i)iirii|  fariiltv 
«»f  till'  Ifiiv,  i>i  I'l.iL'Ur,  1*^-7  ami  IsHS,  and 
jui'-iil.  lit.  l**!'*:  ui..ti-  a  liihtnry  «»f  Mnlu'iniiin 
litii.itun*  aiiil  laiiL'uaL't':  tin-  "Slnxnik."  n  tlio- 
ti'.n.iiy  fif  till"  l'.it|i«nuan  laii^iiajji':  iiiul  pub- 
Ii-hii|  ixiiijiiit  tiaii«laliiiiiH  f»f  fort-i^ii  liti-rury 
iii.i-tn  |iii  i  I  '. 

Juniata  •  i--  nl  fit'a).  river  in  Prnn^vlvania; 
li-i-  iH.ti  Viti  iiii.i.  I.I.V»  ft.  aUivi-  M-a  N*vrl, 
an.!  i!t<\\-  -..M.I  l.i"  III.  thniiiLrh  tin*  paralli'l- 
riilL'«'l  MiiHirit.iiii'.  nf  S.  I'riitral  l*i'niiHy)\aiiii« : 
iiiiptn^  iiitii  t>-.r  ^ii<i|iii  liaiiiia  at  Diiiitannon. 
.'U  I  tt.  ;iImi\i  ttpi'  -I.I.  ainl  ri'fi'iii'i  ii-*  itn  piin- 
I  i|<.il   atV.iii  111   the   i:a\.*tii\Mi   Itiaiirh.  a  iM-anti- 

III!    :ili>i     \<-i\     till  lil<i|.«    "tlraill. 

Ju'niptT,  ;;iiiii'»  of  iniiifiT!4.  of  tht'  fiiniily 
i'i'i'i'',t  aii>l  tiiln*  / 'ii;»f  f  ssf  HI  »i .  t-|iara«'trri/i*il 
li\  li.i\iri.'  n-  ^111. ill  I  niir  tlrxliy  aiiil  iNTrylikn. 
I  III  i. •nnr. .11  |iilii)<i  i  i^.  .i  siii.iH  r\i|^'ri^*n  Klirilt). 
ii.itiM  nt  liiiMpi  aiiii  tilt-  I  .  S..  wluir  it  ^'Kiwn 
nil  ih\.  >tiiili'.  hilly  {^iinnul  (loui  Nt-w  .IiTH'y 


1         ■       V  :  •     \s-.   Si  WIS  w  •    I  i  <iw  i  iif.  nf  .Ii  Mi-i  ii. 

t<  M.(iiii'  iiinl  almii;  tlir  < treat  Lake-  ami  in 
t'<  K'.kx  Mi'UTjt.iin-.  It  i<  iiiipnrtaiit  fnr  itn 
!■  .:'  mIikIi  ix  n^iil  ill  iiiiiliiin*'  aiiil  in  making 
I-  M.  t"  wliirli  -piiit  it  j:i\i'«»  till'  pfiMiliar  tiaviir 
,1'  "  >:.'iiitM'  ;u'tiiiii.  .hinifftus  Mr</irir«f rwr.  iif 
!•  I'iii.  i-  ;iii  iiiiliLM-iioux  aiiil  iin|Hiitant  I'vor- 
■    ..:i    till    ••inwiiiL'   I'll   ili'V.  rcukv   hilU  in  all 

.'!•    .:.  ^    ol    tl.r    I   .    .<. 

Junius      '.m'xM-)    Lot'tcrs,    ».i'rii"»    nf    IftttT-* 
'  ■  i<     I'Liii-*   mIihIi    :i]i)ii-.i!iiI    in   a   Lnn- 

■     '.    ■,.     ■.■.i|.:.      //.      I'lif-'f        t'/'-rft^-r,     fiiHIi 

.  ■  :,  ..t  I :••.••.  1.1  I'll-  iiiiiiiiii-  nf  17:j.  rin-y 

\.  i    .1    |.iin.:i  II.  \ .  a    \»  In-tni-ni-r.    .in    iiitir 
.!i  I    .1    J.  wir   nt    inxiitixr    -in  *i    .i-   liail 
■    »■•    •■    l.  .11    -!i.i\\n   l»\    aiiv    I'liL'li-li   pnlit 
■   '.  ■  I  '..     lii-t     ..I    till  -I-    Ittti-i*     (  \piil 

'.'  .  i;'t"   iii'l      lin.li  r     t  lir     oiL'n.itiiir     nf 

'  ■' .         '    M.  ■ini.'ii.  "  •■  !.uiiii>.."  *•  .liiniii'..'* 

i  •      I'lJiiii    ■■    "  I'.intii-.'"    aiiil     ntlirr    •»i;;iia- 

.1-  .  -i:.  iill\      II  -Miti^l     t<*.    Iillt     till- 
.1     M  .     .  .    I.  .  1  nil    i--    i-Kin  «  ntiatt'il    i-ii 
.    .  I    •■  .1  u'.ii   ."   :i'!.\i  <l   In   till-   iiiii't    If 
"■    '.  -1.  .    .  .iti.l  !■■  t!i..-.-  will,  ii  ali>ni-  llhi- 
:    I'.l    *■  riul.i     .liiniil-"    lA.rptnl)     thi* 
• '  •  Mtii  :it(<l  I'X    liiiii-<-lf  :;i\in^  tlu-iii  ti> 
...■iM. 


In  tli<"i^  IrttiTM,  Sir  William  !)ia|NT,  tin* 
!)iiki>  nf  (Jiaftmi.  ami  ittlirr  inrinlM'i.'*  of  tho 
Ministry  wrn*  lirniinninl  fnr  tlirir  inrllicirnry, 
ami  fvrry  Iciulin^'  |NilitiraI  tK'i-iirn»nir  of  the 
<lay  MiiM  turnifl  to  a  vimlicntion  <tf  |Ntptilar 
lilM-rty.  Tla*  writi-r  did  not  hrnitatr  to  aM|M*rHe 
private  ohararter.  Tlir  Irttorn  have  iMvn  at- 
tribntcNl  to  many  men  of  intellcrt  and  position, 
hut  the  evidi*nri\  th«Mif;h  larij^'ly  rirniniMtantial 
and  not  ahMihitcIy  iNim-IiHivf,  points  to  Sir 
IMiilip  FranciH  va*  the  author. 

Junk,  name  <if  a  kind  of  ('hinene  vesHid. 
HiHie  having'  a  tnnnap<  of  I.(NN).  Thr  ohl  t\|ie 
of  junk  had  om*  lar^i>  mast  farryiii^  a  •M|uari* 
hail  of  mattinf<r.  Ahovr  watfr  thi*  jiiiik  ap- 
|H*arH  to  In*  «-IumMy.  with  hi^rh  fiii-i*4-a*>(li'  and 
}Niiip.  hut  it  in  a  HfaMorthy  craft  and  U-inw  thi* 
uuti-r  it«*  linvH  an*  often  wry  widl  formed. 

Junker  (yr>n»^ker).  Wilhelm,  into  iiL*;  Ger- 
man explorer:  h.  .\|n-en\\.  KiiMiia,  of  tierman 
parentage.  11  in  lii-t  jnurney  was  to  l(*«'land, 
lM»i).  In  IK7.'I  71  he  \ia>  in  Tunis;  ls7'>  7^.  in 
the  t*<iuatorial  pmxinee  and  on  the  np|NT  \%a- 
tiTh  of  the  Welle.  Afrira  :  H7l»  Stl,  in  the  lia-ins 
nf  the  llahreMiha/al  and  of  the  Welle,  his 
I  expIoratittUft  were  made  frtuii  pun>ly  m-ientitu* 
iiiotiveH.  and  \«ere  unur>uaJly  etimplete  ^eit- 
^'raphieally. 

Ju'no,   ealhil    liy    the   (■n*<>kH    IIuha,    in   nn- 

eient   niytholo^'y.  a    dau^'hter   of    Saturn    and 

Uhea.  and  the  niter  and  uife  of  Jupiter.     She 

was  surnameil.  by  the  (tni*kH  mid   Komans  n»- 

!«lN'etively,  Ma*>ileia  and  Ke;rina.  a-*  the  eele»tia! 

I  i{uei-n;  tjamelia  and  Pmnuba.  an  the  patroni*tM 

I  of   marria^fe:    Kileithiiia    and    l.iieina.   a«i   pre- 

I  hiding  over  ehild birth.    She  ua*i  the  mother  of 

.Mars,   llelM',  and    Vulean.     The  ehief  M>atrt  of 

her   worship    were   .\rpiH.   Samn<«.   Sparta,  and 

Kmne. 

Juno,  third  in  onler  of  ili--«ivrry  of  the  as- 
ternids.  It  was  fnund  by  Hardin^'  at  the  Lili- 
inthal  nb-MTxatniy.  near  HnMiien.  S-ptemlN-r  1, 
IMU.  It  ^liineH  as  a  »>tar  t»f  the  ei^ditli  or 
ninth  magnitude,  and  i-  of  a  Mhiti<«h  mlor.  and 
not  nebuhius.  Its  hidereal  revi»lution  is  |M>r- 
formetl  in  l..V.»'J.(U»  mean  s<dar  ilays.  Its  orbit 
in  inilineil  tn  the  t><liptir  l.'J''  'l'  'JO".  Its 
flia meter  and    ma^Miitiide  are  not  well    known. 

Junot  (/ha  mV).  Andoctae  (Due  d'AbrantAs). 
1771  \*^\'A:  Kieiirh  military  otiiier:  b.  llUM(y- 
leiirand:  eiiti'M'd  tlii'arm\.  I7l>i!:  afvoiiipani«*d 
Napnliiiii  UH  aid  de  iMiiip  in  Italy  and  Kfi!>'pt; 
\«.i.«  iiKi'le  (.'eiii-ial  of  ili\i»iiiii  ainl  rnmmander 
^'eiieial  nf  r.iii**.  l^iNi;  .M-nt  a-  aiiilia*>>aili»r  Xn 
l.i<^linn.  lNi.'i.  but  'Mniii  jniiieil  the  aiiiiy  in  tJer- 
iiiaiix.  anil  lii-tiniriii^'hed  hliii*M  If  at  Aii-terlitx; 
in\aileil  p.irtii^'al  with  an  ariny.  1MI7.  and  rap- 
tiireil  |.i<*lMiri.  liiM  brilliant  -m  .••....  leadiiiL'  Na 
pnlenn  to  fiiake  liilil  Duke  nf  Abraiiti'-s.  Up 
wai  defeati^il  at  N'iiiieirn  by  Wi'lliii^tnn.  IsiW, 
and  dinplrnHNl  Na|Nd«'iin  by  fniiiliidiiit;  the 
inii\«nii'in  nf  (intra  uith  the  Kn;rli*>h :  was 
made  (ni\«>iiinr  nf  Hlyria.  \^\'.i,  but  iNfaiiie  ile- 
i.iiipil.  \«a-  taken  tn  Kiun<*«*.  and  theie  ilieil. 
lliH  \*ifi'.  \,\\  Ki:rr.\  lu:  Sm>t  Martin  Pirvion 
(17^1  1h:{M).  has  some  literary  reputation 
thmu^'h  her  *' Memoirs "  ami  sH'Veral  minor 
worka. 
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Junta  {jiln'tn),  meaning  **  association ";  in 
Spain  and  Spanish  American  tH>untrie8,  any 
group  of  men  combined  for  political  or  other 
piirposes^  especially  appliefl  to  unotticial  asso- 
ciations. The  most  famous  junta  was  that  of 
1808  to  defend  Spain  against  Napoleon.  Be- 
fore and  duriag  the  Spanish- Amen  can  War  a 
Cuban  junta  had  its  headquarters  in  New 
York,  its  object  being  to  assist  the  Cubans  to 
throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke^  In  English  his- 
tory the  junta  was  a  »mall  coterie  of  Whig 
politieiana  who  played  an  important  part  in 
public  affairs  under  William  HI  and  Queen 
Amie. 

Ju'piter,  or  Jove,  in  Roman  mythology,  the 
supreme  god  of  heaven,  whose  name  is  connect- 
etl  etymologically  with  the  Greek  Zeus,  with 
whom  at  a  later  time,  in  literature  at  all  events, 
Jupiter  is  completely  identified.  As  god  of  the 
sky,  Jupiter  was  worshiped  under  a  variety  of 
epithets  characterizing  him  as  the  god  of  thun- 
der, lightning*  rain,  and  other  natural  phe- 
nomena. In  moral  relations  he  was  eonccived 
of  especially  as  the  protector  of  the  laws  of 
hoBpitaiity  and  of  good  faith  between  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  states.  There  gradually 
arose  to  a  preeminent  position  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  as  the  supreme  protector  and  guardian 
of  the  state  undt^r  the  epithets  optimua  max- 
imuB  (best  and  greatest).  The  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximns  was  located  on  the 
Capjtoline,  and  was  begun  by  the  last  of  the 
kings,  Tar<|uinius  Sui>erbu8.  It  was  a  triple 
temple,  in  which,  aceording  to  ancient  concep- 
tion, Juno  and  Minerva^  the  other  occupants, 
were  the  guests  of  the  greater  god.  The  cen- 
tral part  contained  a  clay  statue  of  Jnpiter 
standing,  holding  a  thunderbolt  In  hia  right 
hand, 

Jupiter,  largest  member  of  our  planetary 
flvstem,  and  the  fifth  in  order  of  distance  from 
the  sun,  so  far  as  tlie  primary  members  of  the 
system  (omitting  the  asteroids)  are  concerned. 
Jupiter  travels  at  a  mean  distance  of  475,61*2,* 
(MKl  m.  from  the  sun,  his  greatest  distance  be- 
ing 4f>8,G39,000  m.,  and  bia  least  452,745.000  m. 
Jupiter  circles  round  the  sun  in  a  mean  period 
of  4,332.5848  days;  and  his  mean  synodical 
period  (that  is,  the  interval  separating  hia  suc- 
eeasiye  returns  to  opposition)  has  a  mean  value 
of  398.867  days,  \arious  estimates  have  been 
obtained  of  Jupiter's  dimensions;  but  we  may 
take  86,000  m.  as  the  most  probable  extent  (in 
round  numbers)  of  his  equatorial  diameter. 
His  polar  diameter  is  considerably  less,  the 
compression  of  the  planet  lieing  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  ^\  to  i\.  We  may  assume  -|\  as 
approximately  correct,  according  to  which  esti- 
mate his  polar  axis  would  be  about  5JO0  m. 
less  than  an  equatorial  diameter.  His  volume 
is  about  1,235  times  as  great  as  the  earth's; 
but  his  density  iKjing  only  about  one  fourth  of 
the  eartb'a,  his  mass  does  not  exceed  that  of 
the  earth  in  so  considerable  a  proportion. 

Jupiter  rotates  on  his  axis  in  rather  less 
than  ten  hours.  The  appearance  of  Jupiter's 
disk  suggests  the  idea  that  the  planet  is  en- 
veloped in  a  deep,  vaporous  atmosphere,  heav- 
ily laden  with  cloud  masses.  A  series  of  broad 
bands  or  belts,  alternately  dark  and  light,  and 
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differing  in  color,  lie  across  the  disk,  agrma^ 
generally  in  position  with  the  latitude  pmnd 
lets  of  the  planet.  On  a  close  study  with  the 
telescope,  rounded  clouds  appear  to  float  ia  a 
deep  atmosphere,  disturbed  by  terrific  wind*, 
calculated  as  traveling  at  the  rate  of  250  m. 
an  hour.  This  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  i 
elfcet  of  a  condition  of  comparatively  iuteme 
heat  in  which  the  planet  still  exists.  Iji  1879 
a  bright- red  spot,  which  had  not  before  beat 
noticed,  formed  on  the  S.  hemii^phere  of  Jupi- 
ter. It  persisted^  with  some  change  of  aiii^ 
for  nearly  ten  years,  then  faded  away,  b^^ 
afterwards  brightened  up  again,  and  is  occa- 
sionally visible  even  now.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  Jupiter  is  his  five  satellites^  four 
of  which  were  discovered  by  Galileo,  and  the 
fifth  by  Barnard  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  1892, 
This  new  satellite  is  so  very  faint  that  it 
lie  seen  only  with  the  most  powerful 
seopes. 

Jupiter  Am'mon,    See  Ammon. 

Ju'ra,  on©  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  belotiging 
to^  Argylesbire,  Scotland;  area,  14J  sq,  m.  The 
W.  coast  is  rugged  and  precipitoim ;  the  JL, 
sloping  and  pleasant.  Oats,  barley,  and  flax 
are  raised  and  black  cattle  reared*  Between 
Jura  and  Scarva  is  the  whirlpool  of  Conievre- 
kin* 

Jura,  system  of  mountain  ranges,  generally 
from^  5,CJ00  to  0,t)00  ft.  high,  whicTi  cover  parU 
of  France,  Swit/^erland,  and  Germany.  Tliey 
consist  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  limestone,  called 
the  Jura  limestone,  and  are  plentifully  cov- 
ered with  fine  pine  foresta.  In  the  Swiss  Jura 
are  found  miiny  stalactitic  grottoe«,  and  cavid 
alxinnding  in  bones  of  extinct  animals.  Id 
several  places  large  rivers,  as  the  Orl>e,  Doubs* 
and  Creuse,  are  lost  and  their  courses  eoo- 
cealed  for  some  distance.  The  higbeat  pc 
CrH  de  la  Keige,  d.65tt  ft 

Jttrasaie  fjd-r;is'slk)  Pe'riod,  division  of  gS^ 

ologic  time  foliijwin^  the  Triassic  period  and 
preceding  the  Cretaceous.  These  periods  to- 
gether constitute  the  Mesozoic  or  middle  era, 
and  the  Jurassic  period  thus  stands  midway  ia 
the  great  time  scale  charaeterized  by  foi^ila. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Jura  Mountatmi, 
where  the  formations  of  the  period  are  exten- 
sively developed.  They  also  cover  large  areai 
in  lowland  districts  of  France,  in  Great  Britaio. 
in  ticrmany,  and  in  Russia.  The  two  principal 
divisions  are  the  (W>lite»  above  and  the  Lia^, 
lielow.  Rocks  of  Jurassic  age  have  l>ei'n  rec- 
ognised in  Colorado,  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyom* 
ing,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  and  New  Mex- 
ico, but  only  in  N.  California  haa  H  bocn 
possible  to  determine  the  upper  and  lower  Hiii- 
its  of  the  beds  representing  tVe  periotl.  In  the 
chronologic  scale  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Geolog* 
ical  Survey,  1890,  the  Jurassic  and  Triaaftie  pe- 
riods of  the  European  scale  are  replaced 
single  one  called  the  Jura- Trias  period. 

Ju'ra-Tri'as  Period,  division  of  geologlo 
following  the  Carboniferous  period  and  pr 
ing  the  Cretaceous.    As  indicated  by  the 
poimd  name,  the  period   includes  the  Jur 
and  Triaasic  periods  of  the  European  ^"^ 
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logic  scale.  On  the  E.  seaboard  of  the  U.  B. 
are  a  number  of  arenas  of  red  shale  and  aand- 
Htone,  con»tituting  the  Newark  system.  Red 
rocks  of  more  varied  texture  encircle  the 
Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  flank  various  ranges  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado,  and  are  widely  exposed  in  pla- 
teaus of  Texas,  Utah.  New  Mexico,  and  Ari- 
zona. Koi-k  series  which  are  not  red  and 
M-hich  include  much  calcareous  matter  occur  in 
\V.  Nevada  and  in  California.  The  New  Eng- 
land an<i  New  JenM*y  beds  afford  an  important 
building  material  called  brownstone,  and  good 
building  stone  has  also  been  obtained  from  the 
red  bedM  of  the  Went  at  many  pointa. 

Jurien  de  la  Grariire  (sha'rfKA  d«  II  gri- 
veflr'),  Jean  Baptiste  Sdmond,  1812-92; 
French  naval  otlicer;  b.  Brest;  entered  the 
na%y.  1K28;  wat*  engaged  in  the  Chinese  War; 
wrvtHi  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Crimean 
War;  wiih  iiiude  n>ar  admiral,  1H65.  In  1861  he 
rtveivtMi  the  c«»mmand  of  the  squadron  tent 
againnt  Mexic^i  in  purHuance  of  tne  triple  al- 
liance U'twtNMi  France,  (treat  Britain,  and 
Spain,  and  aM  imfierial  commisaioner  adjusted 
with  the  p»vi*rnment  of  I^resident  Juares  the 
fainouH  Tn'aty  of  Soledad,  which  was  repu- 
diated by  NaJMiKHm  111.  He  became  rice  ad- 
miral. 1HH2. 

Junsdic'tion*  in  law,  the  power  possessed  hj 
a  perMon  or  UMiy  of  men  to  dispose  of  a  cause 
or  qucHtion  judicially.  The  jurisdiction  of  a 
court  Ih  cxclurtive  when  it  is  the  only  court  by 
which  the  matter  in  iiucHtion  can  be  disposed 
of;  and  concurrent  when  it  is  one  of  two  or 
more  t^ourtM.  either  of  which,  indifferently, 
may  entertain  the  caum*.  Jurisdiction  is  also 
orij;inal  and  app<>llate.  It  ia  original  when  a 
court  rntertainH  the  cauae  in  the  flrst  instance, 
apprlhite  when  it  entertains  a  cause  brought 
from  another  court.  I'nder  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  r.  S.  (iovt.  the  judicial  power  is  pre- 
Heril»4Ml  in  the  (\mMtitution.  It  is.  for  moat 
pur|>oHe!«.  left  to  CongrcMN  to  determine  in 
what  court H  it  Kliall  Ik»  veatinl.  It  is.  however, 
provided  that  there  ahall  be  a  supreme  court, 
and  that  it  nhall  have  original  jurisdiction  in 
two  ehiHseM  uf  caM^a—one  in  all  cases  affecting 
aniluisHadorM.  other  public  ministers,  and  con- 
huU.  and  the  other  in  which  a  state  shall  be  a 
party.  In  all  other  caaea  the  court  shall  have 
apiN^'llate  juriiMliction,  with  such  exceptions 
and  under  auch  regulationa  as  Congress  shall 
make.  The  iuriadiction  of  a  state  court  may 
or  nuiy  not  U*  pn^acrilieil  in  a  state  constitu- 
tion. When  there  ia  no  conatitutional  direc- 
ti<»n.  th(>  whoh*  matter  is  within  the  control 
of  the  Htate  h'^inlature.  which  may  in  that 
else  ereet  and  aUdiah  courta  at  will,  and  par- 
eel  out  their  jurimliction  according  to  its  pleas* 
ure. 

Jurispru'dence.    Stv  Law. 

Jurisprudence,  Med'ical,  called  also  FoiKif- 
hic  Mkdicink,  Hcienee  which  treats  of  the  ap- 
plication of  medical  and  correlative  knowledge 
to  the  itnr|M»Hi>H  and  principlea  of  common  law, 
especially  in  itn  juridieal  relations.  It  is  not 
Hfiite  niedieine.  a**  Mime  writers  insist,  bat 
only  one  branch  uf  it,  the  other  being  what  is 
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variooaly  termed  hygiene,  saaitatloii,  or  the 
adenee  of  pubUe  health.  The  former  oooaid- 
era  eseentially  the  individual  righU  of  the 
person  aa  related  to  eodety  or  to  other  individ- 
uals, and  these  are  to  be  determined  and  aua- 
tained  by  the  eourta,  the  Judicial  element  of 
the  law;  the  latter,  including  nil  matters  that 
pertain  to  the  public  health  and  the  physical 
welfare  of  society,  is  the  concern  of  the  legls* 
lative  and  executive  branches  of  government, 
the  one  enacting,  the  other  enforcing  sueh 
laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  people  at  large. 

The  puipoee  of  forenaie  medidne  ia  to  aid 
Justice  by  showing  the  facts  of  the  ease  and 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  therefrom  by  sd- 
entific  medical  investigation.  Medico-legal  evi- 
dence may  be  of  two  kindat  flrst,  that  fron 
medical  men  whose  conneetion  with  or  relation 
to  the  ease  is  the  normal  one  of  ph  vddan  or 
surgeon;  and,  seeond,  that  of  speeialists  or  ex- 
perta  in  certain  branches,  whose  testimony  is 
meant  to  make  elear  the  facts  or  hypotheses 
presented  bv  one  side  or  the  other. 

Among  the  questions  to  bs  deeided  hf  n 
medical  jurist  is  that  of  proving  personal  Idsa* 
tity  by  such  characteristics  as  sex,  raee,  stat- 
ure, age,  complexion,  color  of  eyea,  sears,  eon* 
genitalmarkings, deformities, etc.;  the  eapadtj 
of  parties  to  enter  into  a  legally  valid  mar- 
riage;  the  facts  surrounding  motherhood  and 
the  Intimacy  of  children;  and  the  presenee  or 
absence  of  insanity.  The  more  dramatis  eases 
of  crime,  with  evidenee  as  to  the  eanss  mad 
effects  of  wounds  and  poisoning,  are  not  tm 
frequent  as  the  Instanocs  in  which  the  siqMrl 
has  to  testify,  in  dvil  salts  for  dan 
whether  a  person  la  reallv  saffeHng  or  wh 
the  symptoms  are  merely  assuned  to 
damagea. 

JnnU  (ihft-WV-r),  a  aflnsnt  of  tiM 
Amnion;  ridng,  pnsnmably,  in  Perni 
a  small  porUon  of  NW.  Bolivia,  at  firat  C^ 
and  then  in  a  eorve  to  NNE.,  throogh  the  Bm- 
zilian  state  of  Amaaonas  to  its  Jnnetion  with 
the  Amason,  near  lat.  2*  30"  a  and  km.  68*  WT 
W.;  total  length  akmg  the  main  enrves  prob* 
ably  not  less  than  \flOO  m.  StenmboaU  oeei 
sionally  ascend  to  the  UrnUk  Rapids,  664  m. 

Jn'f7»  Tri'al  by.    See  Tiial. 

Tnsssraad  dhfls-^-rtfl'),  Jtsi 
tstos  Jilsa,  1866-  ;  French  diplomat  and 
scholar;  b.  Lyons;  entered  the  Foreign  OOesb 
1876;  eonndlor  of  embassy  at  London,  1887- 
90;  minister  at  Oopenham,  1808-1908;  am- 
bassador at  Washington  ^ter  1908;  notbor  of 
''The  Theater  in  England  from  tbs  Oom|veal 
to  the  Immediate  Predecessors  of  Bbniw- 
speare,"*  '•English  WayfaringUfe  in  the  Mid- 
dle Am,**  erowned  1^  the  Frci 
''A  Frendi  Ambassador  at  tbs  Oowi 
Charles  If,"  ••Literary  History  of  the  A^IMi 
People,"  "Shakespsnn  in  f^anee,"  ste. 

Jnsdsn  (iba-s6-4r),  AMsn  is^  1797-1868| 
French  botanist;  KPlaris;  sneeeeded  Us  fntbtr, 
Antoine  fjaorent,  as  professor  at  tbs  Mnsenai 
in  Paris,  1886;  waa  for  many  vears  a  brUltai* 
Icetorer,  an  able  sdentifle  wrnsr,  and  oat  of 
the  flrst  botanisU  of  Us  tiam. 
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Jussieu,  Antoine  Laurent,  1748-lfl36;  Frcndv 
botanist  and  pbyHieiiiii ;  h.  Lyon;  betamt'  a 
botanical  professor  in  Paris ;  following  his  un- 
cle Bernard,  who  made  the  sketch,  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  natural  system  juio  hot- 
any*  diBpoHing  all  known  genera  in  defined 
natural  orders;  author  of  "Genera  Plant- 
arum/'  1780,  and  other  works. 

Jussien,  Laurent  Pierre  de,  1702-1866; 
French  writer  and  moralist;  b.  department  of 
laf^re;  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
1831)-42;  >vrote  educational  and  popular  worka 
for  the  difi'utiion  of  useful  knowledge  among 
the  masses,  Lneluding  "  Simon  of  Nantua;" 
which  passed  through  more  than  thirty  edi- 
tions, and  "  Antoine  and  Maurice,"'  crowned  by 
the  Society  for  the  Amelioration  of  Prisons  j 
tdso  "  Fables  and  Stori^  in  Verse,"  etc. 

Juste  (zhilst),  Theodore,  1818-88;  Belgian 
historian;  b.  Brutsseb;  was  eetTctary  of  the 
Belgian  Board  of  Education,  and  a  prolific 
writer  on  Belgian  and  French  history;  workia 
include  **  Histoi'j''  of  the  Belgian  Revolution  of 
1700/'  '*  William  the  8ilent,**  '*  The  Founders 
of  the  Belgian  Monarchy*" 

Jus'ticej  Depart'ment  of,  one  of  tho  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  U.  S.  Govt.  The  oRice 
of  Attorney-General  of  the  U.  S.  waa  created 
by  Congress,  September,  !78U,  to  embrace  the 
various  law  offices  of  the  government,  whose 
function  it  was  to  interpret  and  apply  the 
laws*  Their  ollicera— attorneys,  marshals,  re- 
porters, and  clerks — became  members  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  when  it  was  organij^^d 
in  1870*  After  the  nrganixation  of  the  depart- 
ment they  continued  to  interpret  and  apply 
the  statutes  governing  the  ofheial  bnmneas  of 
the  government,  umler  the  supenisiou  of  the 
attomey-generaL  By  bringing  tliese  officers 
under  one  superior  officer  the  interpretation  of 
laws  was  made  uniform.     See  Attobney-gen- 


Justtce  of  the  Peace,  or  subordinate  magiB- 
trate  ap|W3inted  to  exercise  certain  judicial  and 
administrative  functions  of  a  subordinate  char- 
acter within  the  Hinita  of  a  county,  borough, 
or  town.  In  England,  as  a  general  rule  jut^tices 
of  the  peace  serve  gratuitously,  but  in  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  certain  of  them,  called 
stipendiary  magistrates,  receive  a  salary.  In 
the  U.  8.  justices  of  the  peace  are  county  or 
town  officers — in  some  states  elected  by  the 
people,  in  others  appointed  by  the  executive. 
Their  terms  of  office  are  usually  short — three 
or  four  yejirs — -and  their  compensation  de lined 
by  law.  Among  their  a^lininistrative  functions 
are  the  keeping  of  the  peace;  they  may  arrest 
without  warrant  in  certain  cases,  and  issue 
warrants  in  others.  Justices  generally  have 
power  to  take  affidavits  and  acktiowledgmeuts 
of  deeds,  and  in  some  states  may  celebrate 
marriages.  Judicially  they  have  power  to  try 
otTeuders  charged  with  minor  offensea,  such  as 
drunkenness,  vagrancy,  griming,  etc.  Their 
civil  jurisdiction  is  limited  by  statute  to  eer- 
t4iin  classes  of  cases,  usually  those  involving 
an  amount  less  than  the  maximum  lixed  by 
law. 


Justifica'tioD,   strictly,   a    making    rightiatiuv  i 
but  in  the  peculiar  usage  of  Paul,  in  tb»'  ^.-piiUe  ' 
to   the    Romans,   justification    signifies   the  set 
of   (Jo4i's   declaring   men   free    frofn    iniiU   «tid 
acceptable    to    hira.     As    a     ti      '         al    term. 
juMtit^ention    came     into    pT<j  at    thr 

Protestant  Reformation,  and  is  m<^^  liefioed  ia 
the  first  Protestant  confession,  the  Aagsbur|(: 
*'  Men  cannot  be  justified  (obtain  forgiv«ie« 
of  sins  and  righteousness)  before  GimI  by  lh*ir 
own  powers^  merits,  or  works,  but  are  justiftiad 
freely  for  Christ's  sake  throug^h  faith.  ,  ,  , 
This' faith  doth  God  impute  for  righteonsij<a# 
before  him.''  Calvin  wrote:  **  VVe  aimply  rt- 
plain  justifieation  to  be  an  acceptance  by  which 
God  receives  us  into  his  favor  and  us  teem*  ua 
as  righteous  persons;  j^nd  we  swy  that  it  n^ 
sists  in  the  remission  of  sins  and  the  inic 
tion  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ.**  The  Vt 
minster  Confession  defines  it  as  **  arcoun 
and  accepting  their  persona  as  rigbtcoua,J 
for  anj'thing  wrought  in  them  or  done  by  ' "" 
but  for  Christ*s  sake  alone.*'  The  ArmiuSSF 
did  not  depart  from  theao  definitions.  Lire- 
boreh,  for  example,  writing:  "  In  tv  '  nnU 
sense  it  denotes  declaration  of  n 
or  absolution  from  fault  and  treai„... 
righteous/' 

Jus'tin  I,  or  Justi'nus,  450-527;  K  Ti 
i^ium,  MtEsia;  Emperor  of  Con^UintinopU ;  |r 
birth  a  Gothic  shepherd;  went  to  Consiaiitt* 
nople  to  seek  his  fortune;  enlisted  tn  the  im- 
perial guard;  became  commander;  by  craft  aod 
skillful  managenieni  induced  the  army  to  jia* 
lute  hiin  as  emperor,  after  the  d<mth  of  Aa- 
astasius,  518  a.d.  Under  the  advice  of  tW 
quiestor  Prod  US  bis  reign  w*n»  on  the  whole 
a  just  one,  and  advantageous  to  the  empiri!. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Jtistinian. 
who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  th«  gof* 
ernment, 

Justin  II  (Flavius  Anicius  Justixus),  A 
57 >5;  Emperor  of  the  East;  succeeded  Ju^tintaJi 
I,  his  uncle,  5tl5.  In  his  reign  occurred  th* 
disuussal  and  death  of  the  exarch  Narans  and 
the  occupation  of  nearly  all  of  Itiily  by  the 
Lombards,  In  the  North  the  A  vara  gained 
great  advantages,  and  in  the  East  a  bloody  war 
went  on  with  the  Persians.  The  emperor  wta 
succeeded  by  Tiberius  III. 

Juatin'ian  the  Great  (Fukvius  Anicius  Jxjs- 
TINIANUS),  abt.  483-565;  b.  Taureaium,  Mff- 
i^ia  ;  Roman  emperor  at  Constantinople ;  waa  of 
Gothic  peasant  ancestr>' ;  went  in  youth  to 
Constantinoplp.  where  his  uncle,  afterwartls  Ihp 
Emperor  Justin  1,  was  in  high  favor;  in  5iO 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  Asiatic  ar- 
mies, and,  521,  consul;  sueceeded  to  the  ini' 
perial  throne,  527,  His  generals,  Belt^uLrhiiW 
Narses,  and  Germanus,  carried  the  tcrrom  of 
the  Roman  arms  into  Africa,  where  the  Vandal 
kingdom  was  overthrowTi;  into  Italy,  wherr  t^ 
Gothfl  and  Ixjmhards  were  conquered ;  Into 
Persia,  where,  after  a  twenty  yeara'  struin^* 
Persia  obtained  a  nonunal  triumph,  but  Sw- 
fltantinople  gained  the  real  victory.  Constanti- 
nople  and  tlie  whole  empire  was  adorned  with 
splendid  buildings,  of  which  the  prcaeut  mosque 
of   Santa   Sophia   ia    the  moat   lamoua.      SitV 
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nilturp  wM  introduced,  and  manufactnreSy 
n^riciilturc,  commerce,  appeared  to  proaper. 
The  ^ri^ateiit  monument  to  Juiitinian'a  fame  la 
the  •*  Corpus  JurU  Civilw,"  the  work  of  Til- 
bonian  and  his  asKistants,  but  one  which  Jua- 
tinian  planned.  He  was  continually  involTed 
in  theological  discuaaiona,  in  the  oourae  of 
which  he  condemned  several  heretical  writiiiffa, 
and  anathematized  their  authors,  but  in  ma 
later  years  he  himself  lapaed  into  hereay. 

JnitiniAn  H,  sumamed  Rhihotmetus,  W^ 
711;  Uoninn  emperor  at  Constantinople;  aue- 
c<v(lf(I  (Vmntantine  IV,  his  father,  685,  and  waa 
one  of  the  worst  of  the  Eastern  emperora.  Not- 
withNtumlin^  some  splendid  successes  in  Svria, 
Sirily.  ami  among  the  Slavi,  he  abandonee!  the 
fruits  of  hirt  vict4)ries;  in  605  his  nose  waa  cut 
otr  (hence  hi««  surname),  and  he  waa  haniabed 
to  the  Crimen,  whence,  705,  he  returned  and 
t«M)k  fearful  vengi*ance  on  all  adveraariea.  Dur- 
ing the  innurrection  of  PhiUppicua  BanUnaa 
the  emperor  was  killed. 

Juf'tin  Mar'tyr  (Klaviub  Ju8Ti?rua),  abi. 
lo:>  ((3;  ChriHtian  apologist;  b.  Fiavift  Ne- 
n|xiliH.  the  nio<iem  Nuhlous,  in  Hamaria;  atud- 
ie<i  philottonhv  in  the  schools  of  Asia  Minor, 
(tri'iH.v,  ami  Kg>'pt;  but  became  diaaatiafled, 
Hn<l.  aht.  l:<2,  embraced  Christianity,  of  which 
he  lN><*aine  an  able  defender;  is  said  to  hav« 
iMH'oMie  a  r«*sident  of  llome,  and  to  have  been 
lielieadiii  then> :  works  include  **  Book  agninat 
all  neref*i«*}«/'  two  apologies  for  the  Chnatian 
religion,  and  a  **  Dialogue  with  Trypho,"  on 
the  Hiimc  subject. 

Jutahy  (zhAtft-^').  8.  affluent  of  the  Upper 
Amazon,  entering  aUmt  100  m.  abore  the 
«liiruA.  Its  general  iH>urse  is  alnumt  preclaely 
imrallel  to  that  of  the  JuruA.  It  ia  formed  m 
tlie  junction  of  two  unexplored  rivera,  which 
iiu'ct  at  a  dintantH*  of  47^0  m.  from  the  Amaaon. 

Jute,  filNT  of  (^orrhorwt  cnpnutariM  and  other 
sfKiMes;   name  aluo  applieti  to  the  plant.     The 


m  Citrrhorus  In'lonj:*  tt>  the  order  Ti/iecraP, 
r\\    includes    the    linden    or    basawood;    the 


apedea  funiiahlng  the  fiber  are  annuala,  nativea 
of  Aala,  and  grow  about  10  or  18  ft  high. 
The  fiber  la  oontained  In  the  bark  of  the  atema, 
which  are  cut  when  the  plant  bcglna  to  bloa- 
aom,  and  macerated  In  water  until  the  fiber 
readily  aeparatea;  thia  la  from  8  to  12  ft  long, 
appearinff  like  hemp,  but  much  more  aoft  and 
ailky.  Ita  grent  uae  la  In  making  eoarae  bag- 
ging known  aa  gunny;  haga  made  of  thIa  are 
uacd  In  packing  riee.  coffee,  and  other  Eaatem 
merchandlae  for  ahlpment,  and  In  the  U.  8. 
for  the  tranaportation  of  agricultural  produeta. 

Jntii^  a  Low  German  tribe  which  took  pari 
In  the  expedition  of  the  Saxona  to  Kngland, 
and  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Kent  Aa  alllea 
of  the  Saxona  th^  waged  war  with  Charle- 
magne, and  under  the  name  of  the  Northmflo 
tlM7  deraatated  the  eoaat  of  Germany  and 
France.  Until  very  recent  timea  It  waa  gen- 
erally believed  that  thqr  originated  In  Jutland. 

Jntlaad  (Dan.  Jtlland),  penlnaula  between 
the  North  Rea,  the  Bkageradc.  and  the  Gat- 
tegat,  extending  a  to  the  Elder,  and  emhrae- 
Ing  both  N.  Jutland  and  8.  Jutland  (8ehlea> 
wig).  In  a  more  limited  aenae  It  meana  only 
N.  Jutland,  and  aa  aueh  la  the  largeat  prorinee 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark;  area,  6,004  aq. 
m.;  pop.  (1906)  1,124,604;  la  divided  into  four 
diatrletas  Aalhorg,  Aarhuua,  Viborg,  and  Ribe; 
capital,  Viborg;  principal  eommerdal  «^ 
porium,  Aarhuua. 

Ju'vaudy  or  JurtnaHa.  Dedmna  Juainti  abl. 
51^140;  Roman  aatirleal  poet  The  only  eer- 
tain  facta  In  hia  peraonal'  hiatoij  are  that 
Aqulnum  waa  either  the  plaee  of  bla  natirltj 
or  hia  choeen  reaidenee,  and  that  he  waa  aa 
intimate  friend  of  Martial.  Juvenal  diaputaa 
with  Horace  the  honor  of  being  the  greateat 
Roman  aatirlat  Aa  he  lived  amid  the  vieaa 
of  a  declining  atate,  hia  compoaltioni  are  mneh 
more  purpoaely  and  formally  aevere  than  the 
eaay  and  good-numored  aatirea  of  Horaee.  Hia 
extant  worka  are  fifteen  aatirea,  and  a  frag* 
meat  of  doubtful  authenticity,  all  ia  harm 
hcxametera. 

Jn>nlle  Conit^  eourta  where  the 
juvenile  offendera  are  conaldered  apart 
other  caaea;  firat  caUbliahcd,  aht  1808, 
Judge  Ben  Undaey,  of  Denver,  Col., 
in  operation  in  manv  dtiea  of  the  U.  8.  aa 
well  aa  In  Great  Britain.  The  reformatloB  of 
the  children,  rather  than  their  puniahment,  la 
undertaken,  thoae  aentenced  beinc  eommlttad» 
aa  a  rule,  to  reform  aehoole  or  induatrial  In- 
•tltutiona.  Their  imprisonment  with  older  of- 
fendera, either  before  and  after  trial,  la  aot 
allowecL  Syatema  of  aupervlaion  and  parole, 
in  the  caae  of  the  majority,  have  been  Urn 
meana  of  aaving  multttudea  who  otherwiaa 
would  have  developed  Into  eriminala  or 
vagranta.  Where  home  relatkma  are  Imiriev- 
ably  bad.  the  child  b  placed  in 
hcmie,  uaually  in  the  eountry. 


Juvta'taib  in  Roman  mythology,  origlaally 
the  goddcaa  of  jroung  manhood,  who  from  aa 
early  period  had  enjoyed  a  ahrine  in  the  oelln 
of  Minerva  in  the  Gapitoline  Thnnple^  and  to 
whom  offeriagi  wwa  made  aa  the  day  of  aa- 
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euming  the  toga  of  manhood.  From  the  time 
of  thi?  second  Punic  War,  JuventaR  became 
idotitified  with  the  Greek  Hebe,  the  goddeas  of 
youth  in  general. 

JynXf  in  Greek  mythology,  name  of  the  bird 
which  Aphrodite  gave  Jason  as  a  symbol  of 
passionate  and  rp^tlesa  Iovp,  by  whieh  lie  won 
the  love  of  Medea.  Acvnrding  to  tine  version 
of  the  myth,  Jynx  was  the  ilaughttT  of  Peitho 
or  of  Echo  and  Pan^  and  was  tranbformed  into 


a  bird  liecause  Bhe  undertook,  by 
magic,  to  make  Zeus  fall  in  love  'wiUi 
and  with  lo.  According  to  another,  iilie 
a  daughter  of  FieruB»  and,  when  she  and  bcf 
flitters  presumed  to  enter  into  a  musical  con- 
test with  the  Muses,  i^he  wns  chanffcd  into  & 

bird — the   J^ftix   torquiUa,    or *-     Mrh 

can  twint  its  head  and  neck  €<  ind 

and  then  untwist  it  with  «it;t:.i*„^  *„,..,hty. 
Owing  to  this  piH*ulifflrity  magic  power  wi* 
ascribed  to  the  bird« 


K,  eleventh  letter  of  the  Phmnician  and 
other  Semitic  graphic  syHterns,  is  nlso  the  elev- 
enth of  the  English  ami  many  other  European 
alphalK'ts,  although  tlie  U^lters  preceding  it  do 
not  exactly  eoincide  in  Inith  ayatenis.  The 
eound  of  K  is  produced  like  that  of  G^  with 
this  difTerence,  that  the  larynx  docs  not  oscil- 
late during  the  sudden  explonion  of  the  itound. 
Bee  AnmtEViATiONS, 

Ka,  according  to  the  Egyptian  conception, 
a  gcniu»,  double,  spirit;  a  ttomething  that  con- 
tinued to  residp  in  the  tomb  aa  long  as  the 
mummy  remained  intact.  The  funeral  ofTt'i- 
ingH  for  which  the  tomb  texts  pray,  iind  for 
which  the  dtct'iistnl  often  made  lasting  pro- 
vision, were  intended  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
An.  It  i8  an  indt^pendent  spiritual  existence 
which  insures  to  man  '*  protection,  life,  eou- 
tinnance,  purity,  health,  und  joy  *'  so  long  as 
it  remains  present.  Pictorialty  the  ka  ia  rep- 
resented l>y  the  extended  arms  hr^ut  at  a  right 
angle  upward  from  the  elliow.s.  The  body  iimst 
be  preserved  so  that  the  ka  mny  return  to  it 
at  will,  or  at  leawt  an  imnge  of  the  dead  must 
l>e  within  reach  in  a  hiddon  recess  in  tlie  touib. 
These  ideas  explain  the  philosophy  of  the  form 
and  construction  of  the  tombs  as  **  eternal 
dwellings'*  for  the  dead. 

Kaaba  (kll-a'^bJl)^  most  sacred  shrine  of  Is- 
lam, toward  which,  when  praying.  Musisulmans 
must  turn  their  faces;  *'  Iht*  |>nint  to  which 
are  directed  and  where  are  united  all  human 
prayers."  It  is  an  almost  cubical  structure, 
about  40  ft.  each  way,  standing  in  the  center 
of  the  vast  seven-minareted  mosque  of  Mecca, 
which  has  been  built  around  it.  The  Arabia 
helieved  that  the  Kaaba  was  the  direct  gift  of 
Ctod  to  their  ancestors,  in  *iign  that  they  were 
his  chosen  people,  and  that  it  whs  the  favorite 
prnying  place  of  Abraham  and  Uhuuu4.  tiriid- 
ualiy  it  became  the  pagjin  pantheon  of  Arabia. 
Mohammed  destroyed  the  idols  collected  in  it 
after  hist  triumphal  return  to  Mecca.  He  did 
not  injure  the  black  ^tone  which,  still  preserved 
in  the  Kaaha.  receives  the  utmost  veneration 
from  the  Mu^siilmans.  This  stone,  of  irregu* 
lar  oiiil  shape  and  about  7  In.  in  diameter,  is 
probably  of  meteoric  origin.  None  hut  Mus- 
sulmans are  allowed  to  approach  the  Kaaba, 
or  even  to  enter  Mecca  and  Medina,  though 
eeveml  travelers  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  in 
disguise. 


Eaarta  (kar'ta),  country  of  the  W.  Smiaa; 
between  the  upper  Senegal  River  and  lb* 
Sahara^  with  ill-dehncd  boundaries  ;  area  rftti- 
mated  at  21,000  nq.  m.;  pop.  abt.  :100,CKKI,  It 
is  a  fertile  plain,  formerly  scattered  over  with 
villages,  and  covered  with  fields  of  millet, 
maize,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  puUc 
It  belonged  formerly  to  the  Soninki«4,  but  w%m 
conqueriHl  by  the  Bambaras,  and,  1855, 
taken  and  ravage*!  by  the  Sultan  of  Segu, 
is  now  within  the  French  sphere  nf  iniltin 
Capital,  Nioro, 

Ka1>ai  or  Ka'bih,  sit©  of  an  impoi 
ruined  city  of  Yucatan;  12  ni.  S\V.  of  Ticui. 
Its  ruins  have  bi?<*n  investigated  by  Stt*phem, 
Charnay^  and  others.  These  rtilna  are  not  men- 
tioned  in  history,  but  their  eharaeter  sIk>w« 
that  the  city  must  have  been  a  v^ery  im^iortaiti 
one.  The  ruins  consist  of  great  pyraniid^^  im- 
mense terraces  surmounted  by  t^utldin^,  tri- 
umphal  arches,  and  fine  palaces. 

Kab'ala.     See  Cabai^. 

Kabul  (ka'bfd),  capital  of  Afghanistan;  on 
the  Kabul  River,  here  crossetl  by  thrw 
bridges;  80  m.  M%.  of  Ghazui ;  al>out  ti.400  ft 
aliove  sea  level.  The  citadel,  Bala  Hi^sar.  or 
uppi^r  fort,  on  a  hill  SE.  of  the  tovni»  contains 
the  palace  of  the  emir,  royal  gardens,  govern* 
ment  ofliccs,  and  other  building.  The  town 
ia  divided  and  subdivided  by  wallA,  with  nar- 
row gates.  The  houses,  l>uilt  of  oun^ried 
bricks  and  wood,  are  two  or  three  stories  high. 
The  climate  is  severe  during  the  winter.  The 
caravans  between  Persia  and  India 
through  the  city.  Iron  ware,  leather,  coi 
and  shawls  are  manufactured.  Undrr  the  _ 
peror  Buber,  Kabul  was  the  capital  of  Uia 
Mogul  Kmpire.  It  was  taken  by  Tatneriane 
abt.  1400,  by  Nadirshah,  IT^H,  unci  by  the 
British^  1831);  the  Afghans  massncnvl  the  Brit- 
ish garrison.  1H42;  Shere  All  tix»k  it  from  Im 
revolted  brothers,  1868,  and  the  British  again 
to47k  it,  1879.     Pop.  aht.  60,000. 

Kabyles   {kll-b^k'),  group  of  BerUor  tribca 

occupying  N.  Algeria,  from  not  far  E,  of  Al- 
giers to  Cape  Bugaroni.  So  much  of  ih» 
region  as  is  in  the  province  of  Algiers  is  called 
(Jreat  Kahylia;  that  in  the  province*  of  Con* 
stantine  is  Little  Knbylia*  There  ---  ^'  -^tt 
l,4f>0   viliagi^s,   comprising    450,000  i^) 

individuals.     The   villages   are   coniLn.^ 
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alx)ut  120  triboR,  each  ruled  1>y  iU  etectiTO 
amin,  and  neverul  tribes  unite  into  a  protectiTO 
mn federation.  The  language  of  the  neople  la 
lierbor.  but  thin  and  the  blood  are  much  mixed. 
The  Kabvh>M  are  Mohammedann,  and  edueatioo 
among  tlieni,  which  is  very  limited,  is  essen- 
tially Arabic.  They  are  especially  devoted  to 
agritnlture,  but  are  skillful   with  tools.     See 

liKEBCRH. 

Ka'desh,  or  Kadeth-Bar'neAy  place  of  special 
inU'rost  in  biblieal  geography;  was  the  third 
Htation  of  the  iHraelitiw  in  their  march  from 
Sinai  to  Caniinn :  its  original  name  appears  to 
have  lN><*n  Rithinah.  Thi*nce  the  spies  went 
out.  and  hrro  the  people  murmured  and  were 
tiirnctl  tuick  to  wand«*r  in  the  desert  for  nearly 
thirty-fight  yfurn.  After  seventeen  eneamp- 
nicntH  in  Uw  |N>nal  wandering,  they  returned 
to  Ka<l(>^h.  and  »ii*t  out  from  there  for  Jericho. 

Ka'di.     StH*  ('adi. 

Kadiak  (kild-yftk').    See  Kodiak. 

Kaf'fa,  extrrme  S.  projection  of  the  Abys- 
Hinian  highlantU:  an  fxtenttive  table-land  ris- 
ing alM)ut  .'>.<M>0  ft.  abow  the  sea.  Coffee  is 
indigrnouH  h«*rr.  an<l  if«  aaid  to  have  received 
its  nanu*  from  thin  country.  Tlie  inhabitants 
iM^Iong  to  tin*  black  Calla  race,  speak  a  Ian- 
guap>  rbi.s<<itli><l  untler  the  Hamitic  group,  and 
profoHH  to  Ih'  ChriMtians.  Bonga,  on  the  CSojeb, 
iH  th«>  principal  town.  Kaflfa  is  tributary  to 
Shoii. 

Kafia,  or  Feodoiia  (fA(Vdya&I),  town  in 
tbt>  government  of  Taurida,  Russia;  on  the  K. 
coast  (tf  tho  Oimt'an  p<>ninHula;  has  a  good 
fortitiiMl  harU^r,  and  waM,  while  in  the  posses- 
hion  of  (tcnoA,  a  ctminu^rcial  port  of  coaaa- 
(ni<*ntv.  but  Utni  itn  importance  under  Turkish 
dominion.  It  in  much  viHited  as  a  watering 
plarr.      Top.    (1H97)   27.2,1«. 

Kafira'ria  r  hind  of  the  Kaffirs'*)  Jarge  part 
of  S.  Africa  inhabit4><i  by  the  branch  of  the 
Hantu  family  kno\\n  aa  the  Kaflir  tribes;  ex- 
\v\uU  frnin  tlic  l*ortugu«»He  notuteHriiona,  center- 
ing at  U'lapui  Hay  to  the  \V.,  embracing  the 
S.  iMuist  n'j:i<>ns,  the  Omngt»  River  Colony,  and 
tlio  K.  i»:irt  of  Ca|H»  Colon  v.  Tlie  natives  of 
]la*4iit«>lan(i  and  H«i*buanaiand  are  kindred, 
thtMi;:!i  tlifir  i*ommon  languagt*  diflfers  widelv 
fr«>in  t)u'  Zulu  and  Xosa  (Kaffir  proper) 
tnn;:ii('4.  In  a  mon*  n'strict«*d  M*nMe,  the  name 
KatTraria  a|)f>li«>M  to  that  part  of  the  coast, 
tini'i  ilt'-i;,matnl  on  the  ma]M,  lying  between 
tilt'  W.  iMirilrr  of  Natal  and  the  (Sreat  Kei 
Kivrr.  Siiuf  1HK4  it  has  Imtu  a  part  of  Cape 
Colony.  T)u>  name  KafTraria  has  now  no  offi- 
cial  >i':nifirancc. 

Kafiristan  (kiifcnV-tiln'),  name  of  variable 
hij^Miilicntion.  Stinctimcs  it  \n  applied  to  the 
territory  of  all  the  inttdd  triltes  on  U>th  slopes 
of  the  IIin«hi  Kn<>!i,  f«om(>timcrt  to  those  only 
<»f  the  S.  kIo|h\  and  at  other  times  to  the  ooun- 
Irv  nf  tlu'  Si.i|MiHh,  who  o<vupv  the  higher  val- 
lr\s  on  tin-  S.  HJnm*  from  N.  oi  Kabul  to  Kash- 
l^.iT.  In  all  its  nicaninp*  it  fornm  a  part  of 
nMHlrrn  Af^^'hanistan.  though  the  trilies  in- 
iIu.I.mI  an*  j:i'nfrally  imb'iM'ndent.  With  the 
].\^i  meaning  it  c«»vir«(  an  area  of  about  5,000 
b(|.  m.     Tlie  people  nuniU'r  abt.  200,000.    The 


chief  intercat  in  them  lica  in  tlie  tradition 
(wliieh  ia  not  aboriginal,  however)  that  thcgr 
are  deacendaata,  of  fairly  pure  blood,  of  Qreeica 
wlio  oame  with  Alexander. 

Kaga  (kl'gi),  province  of  central  Japan;  on 
the  W.  coast  just  8.  of  the  promontory  of 
Noto.  Ita  daimioa,  whose  family  name  was 
Mayeda,  were  among  the  wealthiest  in  the  em- 
pire, and  are  marqudaea  under  the  new  rteime. 
The  principal  town  ia  Kanaawa,  10  m.  8.  of 
which  the  main  river,  the  Tetorigawa,  AO  m. 
in  lenffth,  enters  the  aea.  Kaga  ia  iaoiated 
from  the  reet  of  the  empire  fay  high  mountain 
ranges,  and  depends  mostlv  on  aea  communi- 
cation, its  best  port  being  Nanao.  It  has  man- 
ufactures of  silk,  cotton,  bronaes,  cntleiy,  fuis, 
but  ia  eapeeially  noted  for  the  edebrated 
Kutanl  or  Kaga  ware  (dating  from  1660  AJ>.), 
which  haa  a  smooth  white  finish,  and  ia  orna- 
mented in  red  and  gold,  probably  the  most  gen* 
erally  attractive  to  forngnera  of  all  Japaneae 
porcelaina. 

yagoaMina  (kl-iA-ahTmi),  eltv  of  J^an, 
on  the  ialand  of  Kiushiu,  and  ionneriy  tlie 
castle  town  of  the  powerful  daimio  of  Satauma. 
During  the  troublea  attending  the  opening  of 
Japan  the  daimio  of  Satauma  waa  directly  in* 
volved  with  foreign  powers,  owing  to  the  mur- 
der of  Richardson,  1862,  on  the  Tokaido  fay 
swordsmen  in  his  train.  Thia  act  led  to  tka 
bombardment  of  Kagoshima 
Auguat  15,  1863,  in  which 
daimio  and  many  other 
strqyed.  Kagoshima  waa  also  the' focus  of  the 
Satauma  rebellion  under  fiaigo,  1876-77.  The 
manufacture  of  pottery  la  carried  on  in  tlie 
neighborhood,  which  la  noted  for  the  celebrated 
crackled  SaUuma  ware.    P6p.  (1001)  60,001. 


inis  ac«  lea  lo  ma 
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buildings   were  da- 


Kaflaa  (kl-tta'),  sacred  monnt  of  tiM  Hin- 
dus; the  lit.  Mem  of  Sanskrit  literature;  cul- 
minating peak  of  tlie  Qangri  llountains  in 
Tibet,  not  far  from  the  aonrcca  of  the  four 
mat  rivera,  the  SutleJ,  Indua,  Qangaa,  and 
Brahmaputra;  altitude,  14,000  ft. 

Kaiiwaa  (klr-win')»  eity  of  Tunia,  Afrlcat 
30  m.  W8W.  of  Susa,  the  nearest  port,  with 
which  tt  ia  connected  fay  rail;  80  m.  8.  of  the 
citv  of  Tunis;  ia  built  on  a  aandy  plain;  haa 
a  Urge  caravan  trade;  contains  maiqr  elegant 
structurea,  including  the  Akbar  mosaue  and 
monumenta  of  a  apmdor  of  bygone  oava;  la 
regarded  fay  Mohammedans  aa  the  most  holy 
city  in  Africa:  waa  occupied  fay  the  Frcndip 
1881.    Fbp.  abt  26,000. 

Xalaariyah    (kl-iir-tli),    ancient    Cwmrm- 
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Jfoaooa;  the  capital  city  of  Cappadocia, 
Minor;  lies  in  the  plain  not  for  from  the  foolp 
hills  of  Mt.  Argms,  and  is  still  a  city  of  con- 
siderable importance.  When  TIberiua  ineorpo- 
rated  Cappadocia  into  the  Roman  Empire  the 
name  of  tne  dty  waa  changed  from  Maaaea  to 
CMam,  a  name  which  haa  dung  to  It  It  be- 
came the  chief  Roman  mint  in  Aaia,  and  hcnea 
coins  of  Onaarfa  are  very  eonunon.  Fop. 
(1900)  72,000. 

Kai'atr  Wtt'hdn'k  Lan4»  Oerman  pari  of 
New  Guinea,  the  N.  paH  of  the  E.  end;  do- 
clarcd  a  (teman  protaetoimtab  1664;  with  * 


lULAHARr 


KAtonf 


Ad  iiNB*  oilier  Bsnall  bl«iifl%  has  mn 
mrwm'<d  §htm%  70,000  fij.  m.;  pop.  ilOOOi  110,- 
000:  fa  uader  the  eontrot  of  the  G^roan  New 
Gtiine*  Cofii|MUi7,  with  mn  itDpenmi  eommift- 
Mooer  &«  chiel  riLeeu live. 

KAlah^  (kl  li  hi'rt)  Desert,  region  of  & 
Atrkm,  between  the  Orttnge  Hirer  and  UL  20^ 
B.  lUi  average  elevation  abore  the  iea  is  600 
It  U  IJ  not  wholl^r  devoid  of  vegetation,  be< 
ing  n-frenhetl  by  heavy  dews,  though  almost 
entirdjr  rainlew. 

Kalakaua     (kHlfl-kow'll),    David,    1836^01; 

■pvrnlh  kif*K  "f  t\w  Hawaiian  lalands;  b.  Hono- 
lulo;  Ha»>  the  »ot]  of  C.  Kapaakea  and  Keoho- 
katolr,  hikJ  4le»(.«'nde<l  on  his  mothers  side  from 
ICcttwe,  an  driLtent  king  of  the  ialand  of  Ha- 
waii. On  the  death  of  Lunalilo,  February  3, 
1974,  wit  bolt  t  proclaiming  a  successor,  Kala- 
kaua  waa  elected  by  the  legislature,  and  in- 
stalled  as  king,  February  r2th.  In  1881  he 
made  a  tour  of  tbe  worlds  in  which  he  met 
mtmi  *»(  the  potentates  of  Europe.  He  arranged 
on  hiti  rduni  for  a  formal  coronation,  which 
occurre*!  February  I5i,  1883,  with  much  pomp. 
He  built  a  tteautilul  palace  at  a  cost  of  $350,- 
(MM)»  sp4?nt  f75»OC»0  in  celebrating  his  fiftieth 
birthday,  and  $nO,t>04i  on  the  funeral  of  a  rela- 
tive. Ab  a  conK4^qm'iictf,  hi«  little  nation  was 
nearly  forced  into  bunkruptcy.  In  1887  Queen 
Kapiotani  and  PriiicoAs  Ltliuokalani  went  to 
England  to  arrange  for  a  loan,  A  rebellion 
brolee  out  in  their  absence,  and  the  king  waa 
obliged  to  grant  a  new  constitution  liraiting  his 
own  powers  and  establishing  ministerial  re- 
ntxnmibility.  He  died  in  Ban  Francisco  while 
visiting  the  U.  S. 

Kalama'ta,  town  of  Greece,  capita!  of  the 
nonmrchy  of  McKticma;  1  m.  from  the  Gulf  of 
Koron  in  i\i&  K  of  the  F*eloponne«us.  Wool, 
raw  «ilk,  oil,  cheese,  and  figs  are  exported-  It 
is  H apposed  to  ix'cupy  the  site  of  ancient  Pheraa. 
It  Ixname  important  during  the  crusades,  was 
annexed  to  Veniee,  and  was  held  by  Turkey 
for  tt  century  tiil  1821,  when  it  was  among  the 
first  towns  delivered  by  the  Greeks,  and  the 
flrat  where  a  Grecian  Icgtfilalive  asseiiibly  was 
convened.    Pop.  of  commune  (180G)  20,300. 

Kalamazoo^  capital  of  Kalamazoo  Co,,  Mich.; 
on  the  Kalaraaroo  River;  40  m.  E.  of  Lake 
Michigan;  has  ext^llent  water  power  for  man- 
ufartunng  from  the  river;  is  the  jobbing  and 
genernl  trade  tenter  of  a  large  farming  wction, 
rtiid  one  of  the  lurgewt  celery  markets  in  the 
world;  and  cnntaiuM  Kalamazou  rolli*gt'  {Bap- 
tist}, Michit^'ftu  Female  Seminary  (Pre8b;ji:e- 
riau),  Nazari'ttt*  Academy  (Roman  t'athnlie), 
State  Ini^nne  Anyluni,  Childron*s  Home,  Home 
for  Feeble-minded  Children,  Indiiatrial  School 
Home,  Home  for  Eriiiig  Girls,  and  Queen  City 
and  liorgess  hospitals,  art  gallery,  driving  park, 
and  •tfvcral  libraries*.     Pop.   (1!)D4)  29,728. 


axoo  Riv'er,  stream  which  rises  in 
Hilladale  Co.,  Mich..  llnw«  gtiicrally  WNW.  to 
Kalamazoo,  and  thence  NW.  to  Lake  Michi- 
gan; ia  200  m.  long,  :150  ft,  wide  at  ita  mouth, 
and  ia  navigable  40  m. 

ZmM*.    See  KHXLax. 


ciea  of  eraoleftMu  plasi  to  whMi  thm  eabbigK, 
cauliflower,  ete.,  hktm^.  Thm  Atie  fBany  ta 
netie%  aame  attnrtive  in  color  mi^  ii  U» 
curly  aod  crinkled  dunacter  at  tb*  f 
Kale  ia  grown  in  kttdieB  nrdeas  Cor  tts  1 
which  are  boiled  aa  pol  h«rlML  The 
often  called  hortcoib 

Kaleidoscoi»e  (ki'ird&*tkdp},  optica 
ment  for  multiplying  tbe  reflcirleil  km 
small  colored  objecta^  producing  by  tbe 
me  try  of  their  arrangemesii  pattertia  of  _ 
beauty.  When  two  oblongs  tnirrorB  of  tba  ml. 
dimenstons  are  placed  wo  bm  tt>  hini^  togetkr 
along  an  edge  of  each,  their  reOeetii^  aur^am 
facing  each  other,  ami  aiv  tbea  fipciMd,  to  4m 
to  make  an  angle  whirh  is  mu  aliottot 
180",  an  object  placed  between    tbe 

the  mirrora,  or  in  contact  wiib   one  6i  

tremities  of  the  pair,  ia  reflected  tr^nn  oM 

ror  to  the  other,  and  prodaees  n»  mmnr 

as  the  angle  of  tbe  opening  ia  eooteiiftffd  U\ 
in  300*".  Kaleidoscopes  ar«  nlno  made  wil^ 
three,  four,  five,  or  mone  mirrors.  Tbrae  nir- 
roni  only  should  be  arranged  to  nuike  tbe  tktm 
angles  of  60'*  each,  or  two  of  45*  e^u^h 
of  90",  or  one  of  30",  one  of  W*,  mm, 
90*".  By  the  first  arrangemisit,  tb«  imm^m. 
pear  in  grouos  of  three  repeated  Ibmngli..-, 
the  pattern;  by  the  second  tbe  pttttem  ia  £- 
vided  into  square  compartments;  and  thr  ilusd 
produces  a  hexagonal  pattern.  The  tDHtruniMl 
ia  of  considerable  UFe  in  the  aria  aa  an  sjti  ia 
devising  new  patterns  and  other  dccomtivv 
purjjoses. 

Eale^ala     (kS  l6-r&'ljl),    natiotinl     fmmm 

Finland.    The  name  was  the  invent'  '  HI 

LOnnrot,  to  whom  is  due  the  pre-  i  ^' 

the  work.  It  signifies  the  **  home  m.  rxmiT^a^* 
or  heroes;  though  originally  **  Kalet^n  "  was 
a  mythical  gigantic  prsonage,  w  hoae  schm,  ftot 
in  the  physical,  but  m  the  poetical  sense,  wttt 
all  heroes*  The  material  out  of  wbirh  tW 
"  Kalevala  **  was  made  by  I^niimt  wa*  the 
body  of  Finnish  popular  song,  known  either  by 
the  generic  name  lor  all  poetry,  f^ultj^  cvr  by 
the  more  characteristic  designation  for  tmdl* 
tional  and  unartiticial  eompoaitiona,  rwHt 
ThtH  popular  verse  includes  not  only  pcjenia  of 
an  heroic  or  legendary  character,  but  aiao 
magic  formulas,  marriage  songs,  ond  tytber 
songs  for  special  occasions.  The  cultivation  «l 
such  poetry  was,  until  a  very  recent  timev  !tn^ 
vcrs^ul  in  Finland, 

Kalgan%  walled  city  in  province  of  Chili. 
China;  125  m.  NW,  of  Peking;  at  the  foot  of 
the  Great  Wall,  on  the  Mongolian  frontiirf, 
and  on  the  regular  caravan  rout«  from  JVkiog 
to  Urga  and  Kiachta;  has  little  trade  of  ttfi 
o^vn,  but  has  a  large  transit  trade,  being  th« 
terminus  of  transportation  from  tbe  N.  and  ^ 
l*op.  est.   (1000)    70,000. 

KalgueY  (kftLgft'yef),  or  Kolgu'er^  island  ia 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  belonging  to  tbe  govf-mtnent 
of   Archangel,   Rufcvta;    75    m.   NE.  «,iin 

peninsula;  area,  L3o0  sq.  m.;  is  inl.  njy 

by  a  few  Samoyed  families,  but  \  i^noa  .jueh 
summer  by  a  great  number  of  fowlers  on  ac- 
count of  the  multitude  of  eider  ducks,  twaiu^ 
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aii<l  p'**^^  which  breed  here,  wbote  fefttben  and 
«-^rjrH  un>  very  valuable. 

KaUdata  (kil  11  ilU'iul).  Indian  poet,  wbo.  ac- 
ctirdiii^  to  tradition,  lived  at  the  court  of  King 
N'ikraiiiaditvu.  in  the  fintt  century  B.r.;  but 
by  many  Hc^iolan  in  Mieved  to  have  flourished 
in  the  eleventh  century  a.d.  at  the  court  of 
Kin^ir  Hhoja.  Ilia  bent  production  is  the  drama 
**  SakuntalA/*  which  waa  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Sir  William  Jones,  1 789,  and  immedi- 
ately 'ex<it4'<l  in  Kurope  a  lively  interest  In 
.Sinskrii  literature. 

Karikat.     S«m»  Calicit. 

Kalisch  (kn'Miib).  Darid,  1820-72;  German 
humorint,  of  .lewiith  parentage;  b.  Breslau; 
fnun<I(><l  in  Berlin.  184H,  the  KladdrradaiBok^  a 
Hatiriial  newM|»a|MT,  which  he  edited  Jointly 
with  l>ohm;  wrote  aoveral  popular  plays. 

Kal'mar,  or  Carmar,  old,  interesting,  and 
wclllmilt  town  of  Sweden;  on  an  Island  in 
Kaliiiar  Sound:  eonneetiHl  with  its  suburbs  on 
the  iiiiiinliiml  by  a  long  stone  bridge;  has  a 
pMMl  liarlMtr.  <Nin«ti(lerulTe  trade,  and  manufac- 
tures. In  its  eastle,  now  decayed,  the  treaty 
\\a*4  M);n4Hl.  ia!»7.  by  which  Queen  Margaret 
of  l)«'nmurk  unitt^l  the  three  BcandinaTlan 
kinploiiis.  Swi*(len,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  iin- 
iU'T  <»nc  rn»wn. 

Kal'mia,  p^nus  of  ah  rubs  of  the  family 
Krirarnr,  rvcrjjn-^'ns  ami  nativea  of  N.  Amer- 
ica, 'llic  I  .  S.  has  the  species,  of  which  the 
nuMintuin  laurel,  H|MM>n   wood,  or  calico  bush 


K^I.MIi    LATirOUA. 

{hnhniii  Intifnlin).  is  the  U^st  known.  It  Is 
a  \.i\'jr,  h.iiKUiiiiir  ^liiuh,  Mith  lM>autiful  flow- 
ri-..  Iijl'IiIn  oinaiiK'ntal  in  cultivation.  The 
liM\«<«  •>!    A.  tnniustiftiliti   have  be«*n  employed 

III    iiu«ln  iiii". 

Kalmucks.     Sre  (ALMirKH. 

KaluK^f  t<»\\ri  «tf  Kuro|Mnin  Kuasia,  capital 
of  tlir  ;:ii\riiinirii(  uf  Kalu^^a;  on  the  Oka; 
7i.  III.  \\\.  i»t  lula:  lias  very  important  manu- 
i.MtuH-  «if  •».»ililui!i  and  leather,  and  an  tx» 
ttii-i\r  tia«U>  in  (oiii.     Vo\i,   iUMIT)  abt,  49J513. 

Kama  (kii'itiiP.  river  of  Kuropean  Ruaaia; 
iiM-    in     the    government    of    Viatka;     flows 


through  P^rme»  Oienbonrg,  and  Kaaan»  where, 
after  a  course  of  1,100  m.,  it  joins  the  Volga; 
is  naTlgable  40  m.  from  its  aource,  and  forma 
an  important  line  of  traflk. 

Kamakn'ra^  Tillage  in  Japan,  on  the  sea- 
coast;  12  m.  8.  of  Yokohama;  once  a  famous 
dtv,  and  the  seat  of  the  early  shoguns,  or 
military  goTemors  of  the  empire;  was  founded 
bj  the  shmn  Yoritomo,  remrcsentatiTe  of  the 
Minamoto  family,  who  died  1100  aj>.,  a  no- 
table general  and  the  oivaniaer  of  military 
feudalism.  When  the  Ashikaga  shoguns  estab- 
lished themselTes  at  Kioto,  1338,  Kamakura 
remained  the  capital  of  the  north,  known  as 
Kuanto;  but  in  the  mkldle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  It  began  to  dwindle  in  importance. 
The  temple  of  Hachiman,  the  Japanese  cod  of 
war,  in  Kamakura,  lUll  retains  its  popularity, 
and  contains  some  valuable  relics  of  medisiYal 
Umca.  Not  far  off  is  dtuated  the  gigantie 
bronie  statue  of  Dalbntta,  probably  oTer  dght 
centuries  oM.  It  is  49  ft  7  in.  high;  tha 
thumbs  are  3  ft  in  cirramference,  the  ^rea  4 
ft  in  length,  and  of  pure  gold. 

Xamhaln,  or  CaBhalnc»  capital  of  China, 
and  the  reddence  of  the  Mongol  emperors,  1234- 


1308,  when  the  Yuen  or  Mongol  dynasty  ti 
superaeded  by  a  purely  native  one  called  Ming. 
It  was  rectaj^ar  in  shape,  and  corresponded 
in  part  with  that  portion  of  the  present  city 
of  Peking  which  la  known  as  the  "TarUr 
City.**  Kambaln  was  visited  and  described  fay 
Marco  Polo  and  other  Kuropeans  in  the  thir- 
teenth eentury. 

Kaackatlu^  penlnanla  of  BE.  Sibariai  860 
m.  kmg,  and  at  iU  greatest  width  860  a. 
broad;  extending  between  the  Sea  of  Kamchat* 
ka  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotak,  and  terminating 
in  a  long,  narrow  tongue  forming  Gape  Lo- 
patka;  it  is  traversed  from  K.  to  &  by  a 
range  of  volcanic  mountains  whose  craters 
mostly  are  extinct  The  inhabitants,  'from 
7.000  to  8,000,  are  Kamchadales,  Koiyaks,  and 
I^muts,  who  live  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Beare^ 
sables,  foxes,  otieia,  beavers,  seals,  and  salmoa 
abound.  The  only  domestic  animal  Is  the  dog^ 
a  peculiar  species,  lane  and  stroQgly  built 
Russians  made  their  first  seCUemeate  la  the 
country  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  1866,  It 
was  incorporated  with  the  Maritime  ProviaesiL 
The  prineipal  town  Is  P^tropaukyvskl,  on  tha 
E.  coast»  on  the  ahores  of  oaa  of  the 
natural  harbors  ia  the  world* 


(kl-m4-hl'm«-hl),  name  of 
five  kings  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  who  fd- 
low:  Kamkuamkiia  I  (Nui,  the  Great),  1763- 
1810;  became  head  chief  of  tha  W.  part  of 
Hawaiian  Islands,  1781;  esUblishcd  hia  au- 
thority over  the  whole  island,  1708,  and  ulti- 
mately over  the  entire  group;  introdoeed  maiqr 
reforms,  and  enoovraged  agriculture  and  eom- 
meree.  Kambhaiccha  II  (Lihouho),  1707- 
1824;  eldest  son  of  the  prceediiv;  under  the 
influence  of  American  misslonaricB,  aboHshcd 
idolatry,  accorded  them  many  privileges,  and 
encouraged  their  efforts  to  educate  the  people; 
with  his  queen,  died  in  London.  Kambbaiocba 
III  (Kahikbaouu),  1814-64;  brother  of  the 
preceding;    granted    a    libaral 
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greatly  eTioourftg<»d  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion and  civiLization  among  his  Hubjects,  and 
successfully  resiflted  tlie  eiicroaehnients  of  the 
French  and  English.  KAMEE{AMi:nA  IV  (Alex- 
ander LiHOLiMO),  1834-03;  adopted  son  of  the 
preceding;  succeeded,  IH54;  uiarrml  Emma^ 
adopted  daughter  of  Dr.  T,  C.  B.  R*X!ke,  185r*; 
both  he  and  his  qUfM'n  were  better  educated 
than  hia  predeceaaors ;  totik  an  active  interest 
in  the  introduction  of  the  Refonned  Catholic 
Mission;  eHtabliahi^d  the  Queen's  Hospital  in 
Honolulu  with  subscriptions  personally  so- 
licited, and  translated  the  "  Book  of  Common 
Prayer*'  into  Hawaiian,  Kameiiameha  V 
(IjOT),  183D-72;  eldest  brother  of  the  precede 
ing;  had  been  Minister  of  the  Interior  and 
commander  of  the  army;  on  coming  to  the 
throne  rffu?*ed  to  take  the  oath  to  the  eonati* 
tut  ion  of  1852,  holding  it  to  be  too  democratic 
for  the  giwd  of  hm  people;  m*t  aside  thiii  con* 
fllitution  and  proclainu-d  a  more  abiiolute  one, 
1804 ;  gave  liberal  aid  to  the  Reformed  Cath* 
olic  Mission  and  its  schoolH ;  died  unmarried, 
and  the  direct  line  of  the  Kamehamehas  ended 
with  him. 

Kameke  (kft'm§-k§),  Georg  Arnold  Carl  von, 
1817-03;  Prussian  general;  entereii  the  mili- 
tary Bcrvice,  18:M;  ISoO-oS  was  military 
atiachi  to  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  Vienna; 
then  appointed  chief  of  the  engineering  depart- 
raent  of  the  Ministry  of  War;  1303,  became 
chief  of  stiiff  of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps,  and, 
18t^*^»  major  general  and  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Second  Army  Corpn.  In  this  position  he  took 
part  in  the  war  of  1806  against  Austria.  In 
the  war  of  1870-71  with  France  he  first  coni- 
maoded  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  division,  oeea- 
sioned  the  battle  of  8aarbrlleken  (August  0, 
1870),  and  took  piirt  in  the  battles  of  August 
Hth,  IGth,  and  18th,  On  the  surrender  of 
Metz  he  was  ordered  to  take  Thionville,  and 
lay  siege  to  Mezif'res  and  Longv^y,  and  then 
to  Paris  to  superintend  the  works  during  the 
iiiege;  Minister  of  War,  1873-83, 

Kamertm',  German  protectorate  in  Africa; 
between  British  Nigeria  and  the  French  Ivongo ; 
extends  from  the  coast  NE.  to  the  S,  shore  of 
Lake  Chad;  area,  est.,  11M,130  sq.  m,;  pop,,  est., 
3,500,000;  native  pop,  comprises  Bantu  negroes 
near  tlie  coast  and  Sudan  negroes  inland;  seat 
of  government,  Buea;  administration  is  under 
an  imperial  governor  and  a  local  council  of 
raerciianta.  There  are  government  schools  at 
Ihiala  and  V^ictoria,  and  four  missionary  soc^i- 
eties  have  ai>out  300  schools,  with  10,000  pu- 
pils. The  chief  productions  are  cotoa,  rubber, 
vanila;  cattle  raising  is  carried  on  in  the  in- 
teriof;  numerouB  factories  promote  aetive 
trade  in  ivory  and  nalm  oil;  gold  and  iron 
have  l>een  found  in  the  colony;  railway,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone  systems  are  in  operation. 
The  colony  has  been  under  German  protection 
since  1884.  The  Kame:run  Mountalxs  are 
an  isolated  group,  the  highest  in  W.  Africa, 
standing  immediately  on  the  coast  to  the  N* 
of  the  Kameruns  estuary.  They  are  volcanic, 
and  culminate  in  twin  peaks  reaching  a  height 
of  13,000  or  14,000  ft.  The  Kameron  RtvER 
ia  properly  an  estuary,  formed  at  the  common 
months  of  the  Mungo  and  smaller  streams. 


Enines  (kilmz).  Henry  Home    (Lord),  Kme-j 

1782;     Scottish     philosopher     and     jurist;     h.| 
Karnes.   Berwickshire;    became  a   judge   of 
Court  of  Session,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Kames^J 
17ii2.  and,    1763,  became  a   lord   of  justiciars 
his   fame    mainly  remits   on   the   **  Principleft  of 
^Icirality  and  Natural  Religion/'  and  eapecially 
on  the  "  Elements  of  Criticism,"  a  work  whiek 
had  a  wide  intluence. 

Karnes,     See  Drift. 

Kaministiquia  (ka-ml-nis-tl-ke'a),  river  of 
Thunder  Bay  district,  Ontario,  Canada ;  one  of 
the  largest  tributaries  of  Lake  Superior,  com-^ 
ing  in  from  the  NW»  at  Fort  William,  Thuii^ 
der  Bay;  is  a  very  picturesque  stream,  and 
about  25  m.  from  Fort  William  are  the  beauti 
ful  falls  of  Kakkabeka,  The  river  formerly  «f 
forded  the  N*  canoe  route  to  Rainy  X^ake  ant. 
the  Nor  til  west,  and  the  Canadian  Korlliem 
Railway  now  passes  up  its  valley, 

Kam'p^n,  Nikolaas  Godfrted  van,  1776-1830; 
Dutch  historian;  b.  Haarlem-,  mastered  several 
languages;  became  Prof,  of  the  Dutch  Lan- 
guage, Literature,  and  History,  Univ.  of  Ley- 
den,  1810;  chief  works,  "History  of  the  Liter- 
ature of  the  Netherlands,"  '*  History  of  Frenck 
Domination  in  Europe,"  and  '*  Htatory  of  the 
Inlluence  of  the  Netherlanda  Outaide  of  Ea* 
rope." 

Kamp'ti,  city  of  the  Central  Provinces,  Brit* 
tsh  India;  8  m.  NE,  of  Nagpur;  was  eatab- 
li^hed,  1821,  and  has  gradually  grovrti  up 
around  a  British  cantonment;  is  ant?  of  lb* 
most  important  civil  and  military  centers  of 
the  tJentral  Provinees;  has  an  important  trad^. 
live  mosi]ues,  and  seventy  BrahmaQic  temnlca. 
Fop.  iim]}  51,04)0, 

Kanagawa  (kil-nJl-ga'wtt),  town  and  pret^t- 
tnre  of  Japan,  on  Vedo  Ray,  16  m.  from 
Tokyo.  Formerly  of  importance  aa  a  halting 
phue  and  as  a  port,  it  was  the  first  pan 
opened  (1850)  to  foreign  trade,  Yokohama.  2 
m.  across  what  was  then  a  bay,  but  ia  now 
closed  in,  aetnally  became  the  port,  although 
Knnagawa  nominally  remains  so.  Near  Kana- 
gawa  is  the  spot  where  Urashiroa,  the  Jap- 
anese Rip  Van  Winkle,  is  said  to  have  been 
buried.     Pop,  of  town  abt.  12,000. 

EanalcAi  uame  applied,  usually  in  contempt, 
to  a  mitive  of  Polynesia,  more  eapecially  to 
one  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 

Kan'ara,  narrow  strip  of  territory  in  Britiali 

India ;  bet  wi^en  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the  W. 
Ghats;  varies  in  breadth  from  (5  to  20  dl;  ia 
divided  into  two  parts  administratively.  N. 
Kanara  is  in  the  Doinhay  Preflidenoy;  ar«a. 
3,011  sq.  m,;  pop.  abt,  430.000.  S.  Ranarm  it 
in  Madras;  area,  3,D02  so.  m.:  pop.  SnS5.00(X 
The  population  is  mostly  Draviclian.  who 
speak  the  Kanara  language  in  the  N,  and  cen- 
ter, the  Tiiluvn  in  the  S.  In  religion  thev  are 
Brahmans,  Moliammedans,  Jains,  Cliristiana, 
and  Jews.  The  Christians  are  in  part  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Portuguese  colontata,  lo 
part  recent  converts. 

Kanaris  (k^nll  ris),  Constantine,  l700-ldT7: 
tireek  naval  hero;  b.  island  of  Ipaara;  cum- 
manded  a  small  merchant  veaael  woen  tbe  war 
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of  independence  broke  out.  On  June  19,  1822, 
tie  burned  a  Turkish  squadron  in  the  canal  of 
I'hicm:  on  November  22d  another  in  the  harbor 
of  Tenedos;  on  August  17.  1824,  a  third  at 
('n|M*  Trogilion.  In  1826  he  conceived  the  bold 
idea  of  buminff  the  Egyptian  fleet  which  lay 
At  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria,  ready 
to  convey  the  troops  of  Mehemet  Ali  to  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  attempt  failed,  howerer. 
In  1 820  he  commanded  the  frigate  Hellat,  and, 
1K27.  a  whole  squadron,  with  which  be  drove 
the  TurkiHh  flag  out  of  Greek  waters.  Under 
King  (Hho  and  King  Oeor|^  he  was  oonstaBthr 
a  nicnil^er  of  the  (Sreek  Diet,  and  held  the  of- 
i\vv  of  Minister  of  War  several  times. 

Kanawha  (kft-nA'wK)  Riv'er,  river  of  W. 
Vir^finia,  formeti  by  the  junction  of  Gauleyand 
New  rivrni;  flows  NW.  for  98  m.  through  a 
pi<*tureiM|ue  region,  alwunding  in  coal,  Troa, 
an<l  Hult.  and  joins  the  Ohio  River  at  Point 
IMesMani.  Hy  a  system  of  locks  and  movable 
daniH.  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $4.000,000, slack- 
wHtcr  navigation  is  maintained  on  it  through- 
out the  year  to  within  2  m.  of  ita  source. 

Kanasawa  (kftnll-dl'wK),  name  of  several 
towuH  of  Japan,  of  which  the  moat  important 
in  the  chief  town  of  Kaga,  on  the  W.  eoaat, 
juKt  S.  <»f  the  promontory  of  Noto;  formerlv 
the  caHtle  town  of  Mave<la,  one  of  the  wealth!- 
cHt  and  nioHt  iH>werfuI  daimioa  of  the  empire; 
now  capital  or  iMhikawa  prefecture.  Here  are 
tlic  |H)tteries  where  the  highly  priied  red  and 
gohl  |M)rc(>Iain  known  as  Kaga-ware  la  made. 
Pop.  (11K)3)  90.057. 

Kandahar',  capital  of  central  Afghanistan; 

in  u  fertile  plain.  220  m.  SW.  of  Kabul;  is  well 
HiippIitHl  with  water  by  two  canals;  has  an  ez- 
ti*nr*ivc  trnde  and  some  manufacturea.  Aboat 
2  ni.  X.  in  a  precipitous  rock,  crowned  by  a 
Htrong  fortrcHH  or  citadel.  Kandahar  is  sup- 
posiMl  to  Imve  lM>4*n  founded  by  Alexander  tne 
(irrHt:  wui4  captured  bv  Tamerlane,  1384,  and 
hy  Sliah  AlibAA  of  Pemia.  1020.  The  British 
uniiv  (KvupiiHl  it  1M39-42  and  IH80,  and  several 
HrvcVe  ciigaigements  took  place  in  the  vicin- 
ity.    It  in  of  great  strategic  importance.    Pop. 

iflKHI)    ftiUKK). 

Kan'dy,  or  Can'dy,  town  of  Ceylon;  nearly 
in  the  rt'Htcr  of  the.  island;  on  an  elevation 
1.7l:i  ft.  aUive  the  sea;  has  many  Christian 
chunhcH.  Huddhirtt  temples,  and  Mohammedan 
in«>M{Urx.     Pop.   (11MK))   20.519. 

Kane,  Elisha  Kent,  1820-57;  Ameriean  ex- 
plorer unil  Hiicntist ;  b.  Philadelphia;  took  hia 
luiMlinil  dcgnM".  1842;  entered  tne  navy;  was 
piiysiiian  to  the  Chinese  Embassy;  traveled  in 
A-^iii.  the  I^>vant.  and  W.  Africa;  served  in 
tlx'  Mexican  War:  saibnl.  1854),  under  l>e  Ha- 
\rn,  in  tlie  first  <!rinnell  expe«lition  in  search 
ot  Sir  .lohn  Franklin:  t^immanded  the  second 
(:rinn«II  c\)HMlition  (1853-55),  and  reported 
tliat  ht>  had  diHrovcre<I  an  open  polar  se*.  For 
thi^  (Npcdition  he  nveived  several  gold  medals 
un«l  ntiier  (lintinetionN. 

Kangaroo',  name  given  to  numerous  species 
of  niar<*imiul  or  pouche<i  animals  belonging  to 
tiir  family  Macro popuhr,  but  more  eapecially 
tn  the  large  HiNvies  of  the  genus  Umeropu9. 
'ihey  arc  found  in  Australia  chiefly;  also  in 


Tasmania,  New  Guinea,  and  a  few  of  the  ad- 
jacent islands.  The  ksngaroo  is  characterised 
by  a  remarlcable  diaproportion  between  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  extremities,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  presence  in  the  region  of  the  ab- 
domen of  a  curious  pouch,  within  which  are 
the  maBMnsi.  The  nude  is  without  this  devel- 
opment.   The  hind  feet  are  provided  with  four 
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the  middle  one  being  mneh  larger  thas 
the  others,  of  great  strength,  and  imnrided 
with  a  hooflike  elaw.  An  examination  of 
these  stoat  and  extremely  long  hind  limbs  show 


how  well  adapted  they  are  to  aid  tiM  ersatttio 
in  its  wonderful  leaps.  The  fore  legs  are  ^m 
short,  and  are  provided  with  bent  elaws  wHli 


which  they  hokl  food  when  eating.  Thsss  aal* 
mals  are  easily  tamed,  and  are  namleas  and 
timid,  though  when  brought  to  bay  in  the  wild 
state  thev  nght  withgreat  power,  naing  tlwir 
tail  and  hind  feet  The  flcah  of  the  kangaroo 
is  esteemed  a  delicacy.    See  MABaunaLa. 

Xaain%  large  peninsnla  of  Arctle  Rnsala, 
fust  E.  of  the  White  Sea;  formerly  an  island; 
is  inhabited  by  a  few  Samoyeda. 

Kaao^y  most  important  town  of  the  fwsi 
Empire  of  Sokoto,  in  the  Sudan,  Africa;  has 
large  manufaetures  of  eotton  and  leather.  Ita 
people  are  chiefly  Hanssas.  A  wall  M  ft  higli 
surrounds  the  town,  which  eonslsta  of  larfs» 
square  adobe  booses  ranged  In  wide,  dean 
atreeta.  It  has  large  trade  relations  wtth 
other  poinU  In  the  Sudan  and  with  Oonstan- 
Une,  'Amis,  and  Tripoli.    P6p.  (1900)  ttjOOO. 

Kaa'sasy  popular  name  Qancif  or 
Wnr;  state  flower,  sunflower;  state  la 
N.  central  division  of  the  N. 
bounded  N.  by  Nebraska,  S.  by  Mlasourl,  & 
by  Oklahoma,  W.  by  Coknvdo;  length,  S.  to 
W.,  SOl-410  m.;  greatest  brsadth,  tOO  fli.; 
area,  82,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1006)  141MTI; 
capital,  Topeka;  miaeipal  dtles  and  towMp 
KauMM  City,  T6|Mka  (capital)^  WIehlta,  Le«v- 
enworth,  Atehison,  Lawrenos,  Fort  Seott,  Oft- 
lena,  Pittsbuiv,  Hutehinson,  Bmporia,  PanoM» 
OtUwa,  Newton,  Arkansaa  City,  Baliaa,  Ioh^ 
and  Wlnlleld. 

The  surf aea  la  aa  uartulatfaig  pfaiflo,  \ 
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in  iilares  by  narrow  river  valleya,  riding  on  the 
W.  boundary  8.  of  Smoky  Hill  Fork  to  a  triHe 
over  '1,000  ft.  Alon^  the  K,  Ixjumlary  ilm  ele- 
vation ifl  about  l,fKMJ  ft.  Except  in  the  H 
part  there  is  very  little  timber.  The  Mis«oiin 
River  forms  the  N.  thirtl  of  the  K,  iMJunilary. 
turnm>(  E.  where  tbe  Kaw  or  Kansas  flows 
into  it.  The  Kaw  traverses  the  state  from  E. 
to  W.,  receiving  the  Seiininion,  Republican,  Big 
Hlue,  Little  Hlue.  Smoky  Hill,  ;i!id  Saline.  The 
Uaaxe  waters  tbe  E.  iiml  SM  portions,  tin  ally 
joining  the  Mianouri.  In  the  same  piiti^  are 
the  Neosho,  Walnut,  Biu  yi'n\h^t\ti,  and  Little 
VercUgris,   afHtients   of    the    ArkauBua,    which, 


entering  from  Cotorado,  Hows  ENE.,  then  8E., 
and  linally  S.  m  it  crgstiea  the  8.  boundary* 
None  of  the  rivers  la  navigable  except  the 
Missouri,  althimgh  Hmall  boats  have  aseended 
tbe  Kaw  as  far  us  Topeka,  70  m. 

The  soil  eonsists  ehietly  of  alluvium  of  the 
river  bottoms^  from  3  to  50  ft.  in  depth,  and 
the  dark,  rieh  prairie  soil  of  the  uplands.  In 
the  river  valleys  there  are  up|jer  and  lower 
river  bottoms.  Tbe  extreme  W.  portion  of  the 
state  has  a  very  light  rainfall,  but  yiehla 
abundantly  with  moderate  irrigation.  Tbe 
climate  is  mild  and  healthful;  eohi  is  some- 
times  severe  in  winter,  bnt  is  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  summer  heat  is  not  severe,  and  is 
tempered  by  eool  breezes  after  nightfall.  The 
mean  temjierature  is  greater  in  the  E.  portion 
than  in  the  W.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  high 
wind,  mostly  from  the  S.  and  vSW.,  but  Kan* 
sas  has  experienced  a  few  storms  known  as 
cyelonea. 

The  principal  farm  crops,  WM,  were:  Com, 
ltl5,tJ75,(K>0  buMhelH.  valued  at  $iV2,424,(M)0:  win- 
ter wheat,  78,510,540,  $45,539,593;  spring 
wheat,  3,314,071.  $l,l>22Jfi);  oats,  24jsn.om); 
$7,081,800;  barlev.  «.436,50(),  $2,784,045;  rye. 
1.02H,272,  $513,L-»6;  (laxseed,  533,(KM).  $4011  .t>40; 
potatoes,  0jl5,O<Mi,  $4,700,500:  and  hav.  2,2ft*L- 
mr  Urns.  $l:Jj9a^31— total  value.  )iLS9,S27,- 
i50a.  The  liveHt«w'k  (1907)  compriseil  1,085 JijO 
horses,  value  li«!m.848.!)28 *,  140.390  mules.  $14,- 
4(W,698t  729,274  niihdi  cows,  $20,419,072;  7«4,- 
700  other  cattle,  $73,844,591;  233,581  §he€»|i, 
$977,537;  and  2,501,'i<IO  swine,  $21,001 340— to- 
tal value,  $227,5^1.100.  Lead  and  j^inc  are 
found  in  the  extreme  SE.  portion  and  near 
GiUeiiii.    Bituminous  coal  is  found  lit  niucstcH^n 


counties,  that  of  the  8E*.  known  an 
coal,  being  the  best.  Other  oiiiierml  Mudncta 
include  sandstone,  limej*tone*  rock  mi,  |Qrp- 
frum,  fire  clay,  and  petroleum.  Naturml  gM  ti 
abundant,  and  there  are  many  mineral  aprini^i. 
Total  value  of  mineral  products  (lUOT),  |£fi^,- 
577,044,  including  zinc,  $l,634ya00;  coal,  fll,* 
150,098.  According  to  the  U,  S.  e«*n0iia  «if 
1905,  Kansas  had  2,474  factorj^-ayatcin  tnanij- 
facturiag  phinta,  operating  on  m  capital  of 
$88,080,117,  and  yielding  annual  pr— *■  *-  val- 
ued  at   $197 ,31>4 ,1*92.     After   slau-  tml 

meat  packing,  the  chief  articlea  wtr      i^ ,  raa- 

dies,  condensed  milk,  flour,  lumber,  foiindry 
and  machine-shop  products,  carriages  and  wag- 
ons, furniture,  saddlery  and  harneaa,  Hm. 
paint,  plaster,  castor  and  linseed  oila,  drrnant 
str>ne,  brick,  glass,  and  sugar  from  beeta  and 
sorghum. 

The  leading  edncat tonal  inatituUana  an*  ih« 
State  Univ.,  Lawrence;  State  Agriculturml 
College,  Manhattan;  State  Mortnal  Sciwjoi, 
Emporia;  Washburn  Collegte  ( Qonaoeiarian L 
Tnpeka;  Baker  Univ.  (M.  E.),  Baldwin;  Em- 
poria College  (Preab.),  Emporia;  W6«%l«yia 
Univ.,  Salina;  Ottawa  Univ.  (Bap.),  Ottawa; 
SW.  Kansas  CoUege  (M.  E,),  Winlteld ;  Beth- 
any  College  (Liith.),  Lindsliorg;  and  normal 
colleges  at  Great  Bend  and  Fort  Scott,  Lt!^* 
ing  religions  denominations:  MethcKlist  Ept« 
copal,  Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  JDisciples  of 
Christ,  Presbyterian,  United  Brethren,  Congre- 
gational. Friends,  and  Lutheran.  Tln»  chari 
table,  reformatory,  and  penal  institutions  in- 
clude State  Insane  Asylum,  Topeka;  8tat# 
Insane  Asylum,  Ossawatomle;  State*  Reform 
School,  Topeka;  Institution  for  tbe  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Olathe;  Institution  for  the  fkiucatioa 
of  tbe  Blind.  Kansas  City;  State  Asylum  for 
bliotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,  Winfield;  Soldi^fi' 
Orphans'  Home,  Atchison;  Industrial  Scbuol 
for  (iirls.  Beloit;  State  Penitentiary,  Lansing, 

That  portion  of  the  state  lying  K,  of  tlit 
lOUtli  meridian  originally  formed  part  of  ih« 
Lnuisiaim  Purc-hnHe  uf  1803,  and  at  tlifTt^rial 
periods  was  included  m  the  Louiaiana  and  1&- 
aouri  territones,  A  part  of  the  SW.  portioa, 
after  the  aettlement  of  the  boundarr  liaa, 
18H>,  IndoDged  to  Spain,  and  was  a  di«pui<4 
territory,  1845-50.  The  first  exploration  ia 
Kansas  on  record  was  that  of  Coronado  in  h*» 
search  for  Quivira.  and  it  is  know^n  that  he 
marched  across  the  «tat«  from  the  8VV^  as  far 
as  Junction  City,  The  famous  Santa  F4  trail, 
which  cr  OS  sell  the  state,  was  tnt  versed  liSi-IS 
by  thousands  of  immigrants.  In  May.  IflBC, 
Congre.Hs  organized  the  Territory  of  Kaaaat 
and    Nebraska,    declaring    thr     ''  iri    Coni> 

promltM.*  of  1820,  which  had  jk  i   itUwiy 

N.  of  lat,  36^  30',  except  in  i^ 

ative  and  void.    Companies  of  -.<nt 

out  by  associations  in  Mb^-_.  .,.,..,,  ^,  ion 
nccticut,  and  New  York  hurried  tntti  the 
»^tate;  meantime  inhnbitants  of  MiaMuun  ht^l 
passed  over  the  line  and  prei^mpte^  lart- 

From   this   time   on   a   struggle    f»&i^ 
tween  the  two  parties,  one  holding  that  Kjui 
«aa  should   be   settled   by    frt*e    men    and    that 
elavery  should  not  exist  on  itw  soil;  the  other 
t>«fviating  in  the  right  to  establi>«b  their  ehft- 
Ished    institution    wherever    they    choae.     For 
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four  VfArM  th<*  territory  was  grefttly  disturbM 
by  tli«'  roiitlirtH  (if  thc^M*  parti«*ii.  I^wrence 
WMM  twice  lN»Mief;«H]  and  once  burned.  Potta- 
watomie. OfMawatomie,  and  Leavenworth  were 
fMirtially  di*Htroyed.  Andrew  H.  Reeder,  the 
tlrMt  (lovemor  of  Kannas,  iaiiued  the  first  elec- 
tion  pnM'lamation,  November  10,  1854,  and  the 
firitt  territorial  election  wan  held  for  a  dele- 
gnt4>  to  Con^rem,  November  28th»  in  whidi  there 
were  a  larf^>  numlier  of  illegal  Totea  cast  by 
pefHonH  paNHing  over  the  Minsouri  border  into 
KanHaH.  On  Man>h  30.  lHr>6.  an  election  took 
plare  for  the  iirHt  territorial  Legislature,  and 
WRH  Hliiirply  contest <>d  by  the  proslaverr  and 
free  Mtnte  parti«it.  It  resulted  In  the  triumph 
<if  the  pruHlavery  party.  An  inveatigation 
tiMik  place,  and  a  new  election,  orderd  for 
DiHtrirtH  1.  2.  3.  7.  H.  and  10,  took  place.  May 
2'J«1.  I'lie  territorial  Ijc^^islature  first  assembled 
at  raMiiii'.  .Inly  *J(1,  and  adjourned  to  meet  at 
SliawniH*  MiH>«inn..luIy  1  Uth, when  the proslavery 
majority  iniHcattHl  the  free-state  members. 
Frt'c  ntate  (*onventions  were  held  at  Lawrence, 
Au^iiHt  14th. and  at  Hif<  Sprinpi,K4»ptenilier  6th, 
the  hitter  to  nominate  e(>nfn'<*Asional  delegatea, 
and  a  fnt*  Mtate  election  was  held,  October  9th. 
thi  (KtolMT  23d  the  fr«»«»i«tat«  party  framed  a 
con**titution  in  a  convention  at  Tofieka.  Tliia 
failtHl  <»f  approval  in  (Vm^ress,  and  in  the  fol- 
hiwinjr  year  the  pnMlavery  party  framed  a 
count  it  lit  mn  in  e<mvention  at  Lecomptoo, 
whi<*)i  waM  rejtK'ted  by  |Hi|>ular  vote.  On  July 
r>.  1S.M).  a  t^m  vent  ion  met  at  Wyandotte, 
whicli.  with  a  Kepublican  maj<irity,  framed  a 
conntitiition  prohibiting  slavery.  This  waa 
ratitiiMl  liy  the  |NM>ph>,  (K*tolM*r  4th.  and  under  it 
t)ic  tcrritiirv  wsm  a«lmitttHl  into  the  Union. 
July  lil>.  \H{\\. 

Kansas    Cit'y,    capital    of    Wyandotte   Co., 

Kan.:  at  the  junction  of  the  Kaw,  or  Kanaaa, 
aiiil  tiic  Mi^Mturi  ri%'<>n«;  is  bisected  by  the 
Kaw.  and  is  rM>parate«l  frtmi  Kamias  City,  Mo., 
on  the  SK.  by  the  line  dividing;  Missouri  from 
Kan^is.  Part  of  itM  site  ecmidsts  of  gently 
rolling'  ri\er  hlulK  and  part  is  low.  level  land 
adjacrnt  to  tlic  riverM.  Fourte«>n  bridgea  cross 
the  Kaw  witliin  the  city  limits.  Seventeen 
railways,  rcpicst^ntin^  more  than  50,000  m.  of 
tiai  k.  Iiave  a  coiunion  terminus  here  or  in  the 
adjiiicnt  city.  Here  are  situated  the  Kansas 
(  ity  I'niv.,  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
tiic  (  nllcp*  of  MiHlicine  and  Surgery,  and  St. 
Mai^'UMt  H  ami  iWthany  htmpitalH.  The  city 
JH.  n«\t  to  ('lii«ap»,  the  largest  liveiitiK'k  mar- 
k«-t  in  tlic  wnilil.  ItH  packing  plants  kill  up- 
wanl  nf  i.fMMi.iNio  cattle,  ho^^.  an«l  tluvp  year- 
ly.  Kaii-a-*  rity  is  the  tvnter  of  the  Middle 
Went-  liiiiilH'r  trallic,  alMUit  HKMMHMMW  cu.  ft, 
«f  >i!ln\\  pine  iM-iii^'  HhipiM^l  annually.  The 
\«ail\  icrriptH  of  ti^i\\i\  are  aUiut  73,000^0 
)ii>li.  Mkic  than  4.(NMMNN)  tonn  of  coal  are 
-••l.l  III  tlir  j'ity  cxfiy  \i'ar.  twenty  mining  cimi- 
I'.im.  ^  liaxiii^'  their  headipinrters  here.  The 
tia.l.'  ill  /iiu-  anil  oil  i**  Iar);e.  The  manufac- 
tiiir  of  iluiir  and  other  grain  proilucts,  engines, 
l<H  nnii>tiM<*.  a^ri«-ultural  iinplenientit  and  ve- 
in* It  H,  ^addles  and  harn<»s>*.  fertilirj^m,  snap. 
rti ..  iMi|i|i»\«.  a  capital  of  $*J7.773.42*2:  the  pn>a- 
u.  t-  h:i\.«  a  \ahic  tif  $tH5.t73.t»:»0.  KanHaH  City 
\N;t>  f<iiiii«d  hy  tli<>  citriH<didation.  iSStl.  of  the 
foriiin  <  itics  of  KansaM  City,  Arniourdale.  and 


the  town  of  ArmstroDff,  with  the  larger  city 
of  Wyandotte  (founded  1867).  In  1903  tha 
sudden  rise  of  the  Missouri  and  Kaw  caused 
great  destructioii.    Pop.  (1906)  80,039. 

Kanaaa  aty,  city  of  Jackaon  Go.,  Mo.;  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  and  Kaw  rivers; 
opposite  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  285  m.  W.  by  N. 
of  St  Louia;  la  bufit  parUy  on  a  high  bluff, 
partly  on  lowlanda  or  bottoma;  la  eonneeted 
with  the  Kansas  shore  by  several  fine  bridgea; 
la  the  eentering  point  for  thirty-nine  linea  of 
railway.  There  are  at  least  sixteen  imblie 
narks  and  a  larae  number  of  publle  buiuUBgib 
including  the  U.S. poet olllee  ana  cuatoma  house, 
U.  &  bonded  warehouaes^  City  Hall,  Ooantj 
Courthouse,  Board  of  Trade  bulkling,  FIni 
Natkmal  Bank,  Art  Muaeum,  Pwaitees  Cluk 
Elks'  Club,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buUdIng,  and  Publie 
Library.  Among  the  educational  Inatitutiona 
are  the  Kansaa  City  Sehool  of  Law,  nine  med* 
leal  eollffee,  Scarritt  Manual  Trainiiw  School, 


a  college  of  pharmacy,  two  dental  colleM,  a 
school  of  oratory,  and  aercral  commercial  col« 
legee.  The  atockyarda  here  have  a  daily  eapae- 
ity  of  40,000  cattle,  85,000  hogs,  and  15.000 
alMepi  about  1,115/100  cattle  and  24MMMM)0 
hqga  are  alaughtered  ircarly  by  seven  great 
establbhmenta;  the  grain  rNeipte  exceed  tnoee 
of  Cniicago,  being  (1905)  4ja»fiO0  buah.  The 
city  haa  ameltliMr  worka,  Iron  foundrlea,  boot 
and  shoe  and  furniture  factorial^  aoap  and 
cracker  f^ictorlca,  large  flouring  milla,  oil,  lead, 
and  paint  worka,  manulaetoriea  of  agricultural 
implementa  and  ear  wheela,  factory  eyatca 
manufacturing  planta  (1905),  612;  eapilal  la- 
vestment,  $32,120,074;  value  of  annual  prod- 
ucts, 935,578,040.    Pop.  (1906)  182,876. 

Kaaaaa-Velmalu  Bill,  In  U.  a  Malory,  a 


measure  passed  bv  Congress,  1854,  to  organiae 
the  territory  of  Kansaa  and  Nebraaka.  u  pro- 
vided that  the  territorica  ^'ahall  be  received 


into  the  Union  with  or  without  alavery,  as 
their  ConatitutioB  may  preacribe  at  the  time  of 
their  admission,"  and  that  ««all  queetiona  re- 
lating to  slavery  In  the  territory  ahall  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  people  reekllnff  there- 
in." This  principle  of  popular  eovcrelgnty— 
or  ''squatter"  sovereignty,  as  Ita  oppooenta 
termed  It— rouaed  the  slumberiM  rancor  of 
the  slavery  controveny  and  probaDly  did  more 
than  anything  elae  to  hasten  the  outbreak  of 
the  CIvU  War.  Among  the  other  effeeU  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  mil  waa  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Whig  Party  and  the  formatkin  of  tha 
Republican  Party  on  the  princlnle  of  the  Umh 
itation  of  alaverv;  It  also  practically  annulled 
the  action  of  the  fugitive  alave  law  In  tte 
North  and  lost  the  DemocraU  their  hold  on 
New  England,  thua  eontrlbutlaig  to  their  ( 

in  laea 


by  the  unfcin  of  the  Smoky  Hill  and 
n  rivers;  principal  afBneala,  the  Repub- 
Rlg  Blue,  and  Graadumper  riven  from 


(or  Kaw)  BiT'ar,  rivof  In 
formed 
Scdomon 
lican.  Big 

the  N..  and  the  WakeriMa  fron  the  &  Sttam- 
biwts  have  traversed  Ita  whole  eonrM  at  higli 
water,  but  ita  navigation  la  not  of  any  prae> 
tical  value.  It  falla  into  the  MlaMmri  on  tlM 
Mianouri  State  line,  at  Kanaaa  City, 
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KansASf  Univer'aity  of»  (*oe<lucat  tonal  and 
noiisectarian  iHslituliim,  originating  in  un  ftt't 
of  Con^vej^  of  January  21>,  18*il,  giantiiig  at 
Lawrent-e,  Kan*,  land  for  the  foundiug  of  a 
university.  The  I^y^isliiture  f)f  the  state,  on 
this  foundntian,  urganizefl  the  institution  by 
act  of  March  1,  IHM,  and  reorganiziMl  it  1889, 
Aa  reorganized  the  university  is  divided  into 
the  departments  of  literature,  seienee,  and  art, 
within  which  are  im-luded  Bt-hools  of  law, 
pharinaej^  muaie*  tine  arts,  engineering;  and  a 
preparatory  course  of  medical  study .  The  uni- 
versity m  under  the  eontn>l  of  a  board  of 
seven  regents,  six  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
The  univeraity  had  (19t)T)  118  profeasors  and 
instructors,  l,t>58  students  in  all  departmenta, 
about  5*2/100  voluniPB  in  the  library,  seientific 
apparatus  valued  at  $"25.>4)00,  grounds  and 
buildings  worth  $HUO,0CM),  and  $151,000  in  pro- 
duetive  fnnda* 

Kantf  Immanuel,  1724-1804;  German  plii- 
loaopher;  b.  Kimigslwrg,  Prussia;  son  of  a 
saddler  of  Scottish  descent;  was  a  tutor,  1746- 
65  i  a  privat  docent  at  the  Univ.  of  Kiinigs- 
berg,  1755-70;  Prof,  of  Logic  and  Mptaphysics, 
1770^^7;  during  hm  whole  life  of  eighty  yeara 
never  left  his  native  city  of  Konigsberg,  except 
for  a  few  miles'  walk;  published  "Thoughts 
on  the  True  Estimation  of  the  Active  Powera.** 
1747;  **  The  Falae  Hairsplitting  of  the  Four 
Syllogistic  Figures/*  1702;  **  Observations  on 
the  Beautiful  and  Sublime,"  1704;  'MM  the 
Form  and  Principlea  of  the  Sensihle,  and  Intel- 
ligible Workl/'  1770.  In  1781  appeared  his 
**  Crititjue  of  Pure  Reason  ";  in  1788,  "  Critique 
of  Practical  Reason";  in  17D0,  "Critique  of 
Judgment,"  the  three  forming  one  great  work 
and  not  to  be  understood  correctly  except  when 
studied  in  tbcir  unity.  Preliuiinwry  to  the 
**  Critique  of  Pure  Rt^ason  "  is  hia  "Prolegom- 
ena," 1783,  like  the  other  a  marvel  of  arrange- 
ment and  lucidity  of  style.  Other  works  include 
"  The  Foundations  of  the  Metaphysies  of  Eth- 
ics/' **  Metaphysical  Fundamental  Principles  of 
the  Science  of  Nature,**  *'  Eternal  Peace  and 
Metaphysical  Fundamental  Principles  of  a  Sci- 
ence of  Law  and  a  Science  of  Morals/*  and 
**  Anthropology/'  a  l)ook  full  of  rare  knowl* 
edge, 

Kant  first  stated  the  critieal  or  psycholog- 
ical point  of  view  in  philosophy  as  opposetl  to 
the  ontological  point  of  view  which  had  pre- 
vailed substantially  unchanged  since  the  time 
of  Aristotle.  Kant  denies  that  by  mere  rea* 
9oning  we  can  discover  any  new  truth  or  tran- 
scend the  worW  of  common  consciousness. 
Philosophy,  according  to  Kant,  can  only  e-X- 
plain  and  prove  truth;  and  its  problem  m  to 
ili»<'Over  and  apply  the  touchstone  by  which 
this  truth  can  lie  known.  Now  all  theoretical 
propositions  that  can  be  made  are  either  iden* 
ticul  (like  A:=A),  and  these  need  no  proof, 
or  synthetical  (A  is  A  and  something  else,  too, 
OS  iron  is  a  btidy,  but  also  a  magnet).  FVut  of 
tliese  latt-er  all  those  which  are  empirical  can 
be  proved  only  by  exfierience;  and  hence  pure 
reason  is  required  only  to  prove  those  syn- 
thetical propositions  which  are  not  empirical — 
I.e.,  which  are  a  priori.  When  quarrels  have 
arisen  as  to  whether  (3od  is  the  cause  of  the 


world,    or   whether    the    soul    tie    »    #itWioiirr«.| 

tlie  dispute  would  have  been  eetlled  at 
if  a  rule  had  lieen  known  whereby  ll  cuuklJ 
have  been  dL4erniined  whether  the  dyntlieticalj 
conception  of  cause  could  be  predicated  of  ik* 
or  that  of  hubstance  of  the  soaL  E^a 
stated  this  rule  to  be  that  synthetic  propoa^' 
tiona  a  priari  are  valid  only  so  fsr  aa  it  eaa 
be  shown  that  eom^cioustieas  could  not  allM^ 
wise  he  possible.  Reason  itself  Kant  explain^ 
as  the  Freetiom,  the  Self-detertnintttion,  or  tl» 
Categorical  Imperative  which  ttianife^tA  itv4f 
in  each  individual  as  the  Mcjral  Law,  tli«  ad* 
mis^sion  of  which  necessarily^  itnpUes  a  Sii{i 
God  and  immortality. 

Kapp,  Friedrich,  1824-84;  Carman  author; 
b.  Hamm,  Prufi!*ia;  practiced  law  in  llrrlin  f< 
some  time;  removed  to  New  York  Oty,  ISTMJj 
was  a  presidential  ele<>tor,  1860;  appoiatelj 
Commissioner  of  Emigration,  1807;  returned  tM] 
Germany,  1870,  and  became  a  nietnher  of  Tfc#: 
Diet.  Among  his  works  are  *'  The  Sla' 
Question  in  the  United  States^'*  '*  History  dl 
Slavery  in  the  United  Statesi  of  Amerom,* 
"  The  Trading  in  Soldiers  of  the  German  !*riiirt» 
with  America,"  **  A  History  of  the  Gemtu 
Migration  into  America,'*  and  "  Frederick  tit 
Great  and  the  United  States,*' 

Kara  (krril),  river  of  N.  Siheria;  trihutarr 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  forming  in  part  tii 
boundary  betwec^n  Europe  and  Aaia.  The  Km 
St*a  is  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  of  Siberia,  ftJid  liit 
between  Nova  Zembla  and  the  mainland. 

Karachi  (kil-rirche),  or  Kurracheef  towa  of 
Sind,  India;  on  an  inlet  of  tlie  Arabian  S^ 
IS  m.  NW.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  Karl 
chi  is  the  only  seaport  on  these  coasts,  ami  H 
carries  on  an  important  trade*  Pop.  (IWl) 
110,663. 

Katiitea  (kil'ra-Its),  Jewish  aect,  styled  bf 
tlieniselves  Bene  Mikba,  "  sons  of  Scriptuir.* 
once  very  important  in  opposition  to  the  lUk- 
binitei^,  but  now  insignificant.  Its  fiindanMlil 
doctrine  was  that  the  Scripture  only  waa  th^, 
source  of  religious  authority,  while  the  Talmai 
and  the  rabbinical  traditions  were  to  he  rr- 
jecU^d,  Its  founder  was  Anan  lien  David,  bora  of 
noble  family,  at  Bazra,  near  Ba^ad,  T****  jU* 
The  Karaites  celebrated,  and  still  ceiebrmtf* 
the  Pentecost  on  the  fiftieth  day  eounttoif 
from  the  Sunday  of  Passover  week;  the  nh- 
binists,  on  the  fiftieth  day  counting  ftooi  tht 
second  day  of  the  feast.  Alwo  the  rite  o(  eif' 
cumciftion  is  practiced  by  the  Karaitea  ifi  a 
w^ay  not  recognized  as  valid  by  the  fmhhiaia 
law.  In  respwt  to  dietary  laws,  the  K 
abandoned  numl>erle88  restrictions  held  _ 
by  the  rabbinists.  On  the  other  hand»^ 
Karaites  a^spired  to  the  most  austere  porit^ 
the  social  relations. 

Karako'ram,  old  capital  of  the  Mongol 
pi  re  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  court  ail 
Kambaluc  (now  Peking).  The  name  ucrurtj 
early  in  Chinese  history.  In  12.14.  when  Ogdsii 
Khan  inclosed  it,  it  became  the  imperial  capJ 
ital.  It  stood  near  the  left  bank  of  the  u|i 
course  of  the  Orkhon,  a  tributary'  uf 
Selenga. 

Karakaram  Moun'taina.     See  KcdfLCX 
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KArAmrin',  Nikolai  Mikludloirich,  ITIM-ISM; 
KuH^ian  Huthor:  h.  HorodiUkii,  Simbtrak;  be- 
came. 17xr».  iHlitor  of  Hi'mling  for  CAildrm,  a 
Hiipplt'iiH'Mt  to  tli<!  Moscow  Oaztite't  published, 
\l\m  1)3.  th<*  Monrow  Journal;  and.  1801-3, 
the  Mrnftrngrr  of  Europe;  it  considered  to 
have  been  the  (>n>ator  of  modem  Riuaian  prow. 
liiH  workA  ineluile  a  '*  Hintory  of  Ruaiia,^ 
**  \A*iU*rA  of  a  HuHHian  Traveler/*  **  Poor  Luln,'' 
and  other  no  vein  of  the  sickly  sentimental 
school  f  and  Honie  veme. 

Karens',  ahorif^inal  race  of  Turanian  and 
Mon^>lian  HttM'k,  occupying  British  Burma, 
niuiilNTin^  not  h*w«  than  1,(100^10.  Oppressed 
by  their  mien*,  the  Hurmanii,  they  were  com- 
f>e>l(*<i  to  nhiile  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  eountry,  where,  for  the  most  part,  they 
Htil!  dwell.  Am  (tn>at  Britain,  however,  has 
exten(l«>«l  her  <loinini<»nii  in  Burma,  the  Karens 
have  M'tthtl  in  InrKC  numbers  in  the  lower 
imrtM  of  the  country,  ami  are  pursuing  agri- 
culture and  other  UHcfuI  arts.  Their  modem 
h<»nie  iM  lH>tw(vn  the  Irawadi  and  Menam  riv- 
en*, in  Central  and  I^m-er  Burma.  Many  have 
found  their  way  into  Siam  and  into  Arakan. 
Tnder  the  inthienec  of  iUptint  miiwionarica 
from  the  l*.  S.  aid.  lOtMWO  have  been  Chria- 
tianizt^l. 

KarlslMid.     See  CAaL8BAD. 

Kar'ma,  in  the  Buddhist  theory  of  transml- 
f^ration.  the  fon-c  which  controls  the  destiny 
of  H4*ntient  U'injf.  The  term  means  '^  action,^ 
and  in  thin  <i>nn(H'tion  denotes  the  accumula- 
ti<»n  of  merit  or  <tenierit  which  remains  when 
an  individual  c\iMtem*e  has  come  to  an  end  hj 
the  disintegration  of  the  Ave  bundles  of  quali- 
ties. M'nnationrt.  |M>wers,  and  tendencies  of  whieh 
it  is  fom|M»s«Hl.  ThiM  merit  or  demerit  containa 
within  itM'lf  an  active  and  pendstent  tendency 
to  reiMimhine  another  M*t  of  qualities  and  pow- 
ers into  a  new  M^ntient  being  whose  nature, 
toiidition.  hxality,  and  future  it  determines, 
nn«l  into  which  it  pasMOA.  Karma  is  thus  the 
force  of  all  the  actions  of  the  narticular  indi- 
vidual exigence  or  life  just  ended,  and  of  all 
of  the  same  siTit^  that  have  preceded  it. 

Karma'thians  (named  from  JIamdaic  Kab- 
MATii,  one  of  their  early  leaders).  Mussulman 
Mtt  of  reformers:  originally  a  branch  of  the 
Nniallis.  with  whom  they  probably  always 
belli  many  dt>ctrim^  in  c«>mmon.  For  a  time 
v«ry  |H»werful,  they  terrorized  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  Syria.  In  9.10*  they  captured  Mecca,  then 
full  of  pilgrims,  whom  they  slaughtered,  dese- 
ciatint:  the  Kualui  and  carVving  otT  the  Black 
Stone.  \\lii«'h  they  kept  tor  twenty  years. 
Tiirir  ctiiutal  was'llctljer  in  Haca  (Bahrein), 
whcic  tlii'v  were  still  {lowcrful  in  the  eleventh 
tcntury.  The  m»ct  U  not  yet  entirely  extinct. 
Till  y  n«>w  reject  Nlam  and  maintain  secrecy 
a"*  to  tlirir  religious  U'lief. 

Kar'nak,  nanu>  of  a  village  in  Vpper  Egrpt, 
oi'(U)iyin^'  a  {Mtrtion  of  the  site  of  aiMlent 
IIhImh.  The  t««niple  «»f  Amon,  commonly 
knnwn  as  the  tmiple  of  Karnak.  is  located 
nn  t)i«'  K.  Hi.lt>  of  the  Nile,  aUmt  2  m.  NE.  of 
l.u\«ir,  Miiil  op|H»siti'  (lurniih  on  the  \V.  of  the 
ri\(T.  \n  a\cnue  of  Mphinxi*M  le<l  to  the  wa- 
tt r.      r»<-<.i(lrH  the  ^reat  temple  there  are 


twenty  mmller  edillota  dedicated  to  Mot, 
Khonsu,  Mentu,  PUh,  and  other  deitica.  TkcM 
raina  combine  to  make  the  most  extensive  col- 
lection in  the  world.  The  inseriptions  foniid 
on  some  of  the  walla  are  of  special  interast  to 
biblical  scholars,  since  they  give  the  names  of 
many  placca  in  Syria  and  Palcatina  co«qiiarad 
by  various  Pbaraolia, 

XaiBtl  (kttr-nir),  city  in  a  dialriet  of  tlM 
same  name;  in  the  Delhi  diviakm  of  the  Pnn- 
iab,  BriUsh  India;  80  m.  NNW.  of  Delhi,  and 
6  m.  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Jamaa  River. 
It  ia  one  of  the  moat  aadtnt  dtka  la  India. 
Pop.  (1901)  23,000. 

Karpathiaa  (kir -pi'thl-ia)  Mtn'talu^  kmg 
curvilinear  range,  chiefly  in  Austiia;  aeparatca 
HuQffary  from  Oalicia,  and  Tranqrlvania  tnm 
Moldavia  and  Wallachla,  and  ia  neariy  a  annl- 
eirele,  one  end  of  which  meeta  the  Danube  at 
Presburg  and  the  other  tooehea  the  same  rivar 
at  New  Oraova;  abont  800  m.  long;  diviaibk 
into  the  E.  and  W.  Karpathiaaa,  the  Utter  of 
which  ezteada  along  the  N.  border  of  Hiuh 
gary.  The  highest  points  of  the  E.  Karpathiaaa 
are  Negui,  8473  ft,  and  the  Kuhhom,  7,303  ft 
Among  the  W.  Karpathiana  the  ElathalmpitM 
rises  8,876  ft 


Karpiaald  (Ur-pta'skC),  Tnadmk.  1741- 
1826;  Polish  poet,  called  "the  PtoH  of  the 
Heart**;  h.  Horoscow,  Galicia;  became  Mcva- 
tary  to  Prince  Adam  Ciartoryaki,  1783,  and 
lived  at  the  court  of  King  BUnislaa;  retiredL 
1701,  to  an  esUte  in  Lithuania  which  he  had 
received  from  the  king.  His  worfca  ladiide 
idyls,  a  tragedy,  « JodyU,**  and  a  tnuMtatkia 
of  Plato's  ^Dbconrasa."  Hia  aonga  an  alUI 
very  popular  amo«g  the  Met. 

Kanree',  a  Hottentot  word  meaning  hard; 
applied  by  the  Boers  to  the  ateppes  baiweeB 
the  coast  mountains  in  the  8W.  of  C^pe  Ooi- 
ony,  Africa,  and  the  basin  of  the  Orange  River. 
In  the  dry  season  tlie  aurCace  is  rough,  almoet 
aa  hard  as  a  brick«  and  moot  deeolate. 


Xaf%  town  and  strong  fortresa  ia 
Armenia;  strategically  important;  on  a  table- 
land about  0,000  ft  high.  It,  with  Aidahaa, 
Bayeikl,  and  Datum,  formcriy  constituted  the 
VJL  "quadrilateral"  of  the  Ottoman  Bmpire. 
Captuied  bv  the  Russiaaa,  1828,  1866,  1877,  it, 
toirrther  with  Ardahan  and  Batum,  waa  for- 
mally ceded  to  Russia  by  the  Treaty  of  Bwtta 
(1878).    Pop.  (1007)  20,806. 

Karat,  The^  pkteaa  of  Austria;  at  the  haee 
of  the  peninsnla  of  Istria;  is  remarluble  for 
its  scattered  rocks,  pita,  eavea,  and  enbtcrra^ 
nean  streams.  The  moat  famooa  of  the  eavw 
U  that  of  Adelaberg. 
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Kaahgai^,  capital  of  Ghineee  or  X. 
Can;  in  a  fertile  and  well-watered  plal 
ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  eonrnts  ef  two 
parte,  an  okl  dty  and  a  new,  6  m.  apart,  with 
the  KisU,  a  tributary  of  the  Tarim.  towing 
between.  SUuated  at  the  Jnnetlon  of  the  ttnde 
routee  leading  fkom  India,  China,  and  the  vnl* 
ley  of  the  (ma,  Kashgar  hae  alwnya  beca  aa 
important  commereial  center.  Now,  howeier, 
trade  is  mafadT  with  Rvnda.  It  to  alao  Im- 
portant etratsgleally,  and  hae 


KASHKAR 

many  Uinesi.  In  1750  it  was  conquered  hy  the 
ChineHi\  iind  lield  by  them  with  nhoit  intervaln 
until  I80:i,  whe*n  it  Ijt'itune  Ihp  capital  of  Ya- 
kub  lieg.  In  1H77  it  aj^ain  passed  into  Chinese 
|K>4!Hie§8iuu.  Tbe  ]jalacc  uf  tlie  i'hinese  governor 
uf  E.  TurkeBtAn  atunda  in  the  new  town.  Pop. 
(IIHJU)    11)0,000. 

Eashkar^  or  Chitral',  Mohammedan  etate  on 
the  upper  Cbitral  River;  on  the  8.  slope  of  tlie 
E.  Hindu  Kush  Mountains j  is  now  nominally 
a  part  of  British  India,  forming  its  extreme 
N.,  being  N.  of  Swat,  E.  of  Katlristan,  S.  of 
the  Pamirs,  and  W.  of  Yassin.  Pop.  est.  at 
200,000,  Kashkar  in  divitied  into  two  Hcmi- 
independent  states,  the  royal  families  of  whieli 
are  closely  related.  The  states  were  probably 
fiiimded  about  tlie  middle  of  the  Bcventeentn 
eentury. 

Kashmir  (kftsh-mf^'K  formerly  Cashmere^ 
feudatory  state  of  Uritl^h  India,  bordered  by 
Chinese  Turkestan,  Tibet,  and  the  Punjab; 
area,  80.!HK)  sq.  m. ;  pop.  (HKJl)  2.005,578 ; 
capital.  Kiishniir  or  8rinagar,  Kashmir  con- 
sists of  [nirt  of  tbt*  Hi  ma  lay  a  ranpe  of  niouu- 
tains,  i\nd  some  elevated  l>eautifui  valleys.  The 
valley  of  KuBhmir,  5.100  sej.  m..  In  surrountletl 
by  the  llimahiyaK,  and  at  it**  lowest  depression 
is  5,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  rontains  several 
lakes,  ond  is  beautiful  and  fertile.  The  other 
valleys,  though  less  extensive,  are  very  at- 
tractive. The  Himalayas  have  one  peak  at 
Kashmir  (  Panjai )  1 5,6(KJ  ft.  high  ;  thert*  are 
several  pasHca,  of  wbieb  the  chief  are  by  way 
of  Murree  along  the  Jhelum  valley  to  tbe  cap- 
ital, ami  the  more  diHicult  one  from  Bhimbar 
across  the  lofty  Fanjal  range.  The  Indus 
pasis«*s  through  Kashmir,  and  the  Jhelum  form!* 
its  VV".  boundary.  L^irge  herds  of  cattle  and 
goats  are  pastured  on  the  mountain  slopes,  and 
the  bair  or  wool  of  the  Kashmir  goat  is  in 
great  demand  for  the  Kashmir  shawls  made 
here.  Firearms  are  made  in  Kashmir,  and 
precious  6 tones  are  cut.  Kashmir  was  con- 
quered by  tbe  Emperor  Akbar^  1580,  and  an- 
nexed to  tilt'  Mogul  Empire ;  the  Afghans  held 
pofiisession,  1752-1810,  and  the  Sikhs,  1819-40, 
when  it  was  ceded  to  the  British,  who  trans- 
ferred it  to  their  feutlatory,  Ubulab  Singh, 
whose  Kashmir  Empire  was  composed  of  Kash- 
mir, Bsiitistai^,  and  Ijoday  or  Ladak. 

Kash'mir^  or  Cash'mere,  textile  fahric  made 
of  tbe  line  wool  of  tbe  Tibet  goat.  In  Kashmir 
the  wo(d  is  received  from  Tibet  and  Tartary, 
and,  after  being  bleached,  ia  spun  and  dyed  of 
various  colors.  The  weavers,  employed  by  the 
merchants  for  a  few^  cents  a  day^  receive  tlie 
yarns,  and  in  their  shops,  or  at  looms  in  their 
own  houses,  weave  them  after  the  patterns  or- 
dered. Each  loom  is  estimated  to  pro<luce  five 
shawls  a  year;  but  a  single  one  of  the  f!nest 
shawls  sometimes  occupies  the  work  of  a  whole 
shop,  keeping  two  to  four  persons  constantly 
engaged  on  it  for  an  entire  year. 

Katah'din,  highest  mountain  in  Maine;  6,200 
ft.;  0  m,  KE.  of  the  Penobscot  River;  80  m. 
N.  by  W.  of  Bangor;  ia  accessible  with  dilli* 
cTuUy  excepting  by  canoes. 

Ka'ter,  Henry,  1777-1836;  English  mechan- 
int ;  b,  Bristol;  went,  171)0,  to  India,  where  he 


KATHODE   RA 

was  engaged  for  several  yearn  on  tbe  t      i 
metrical   survey;    invented   abt,    1825   Xhr  t 
onometrical      insirument      ealleii       a 
collimator;  applied  the  principle  of  tliv  ^i 
change   of  the  centers  of   oscillation    RAd 
pension  of  the  pendulum  to  the  dctrrminA^i 
of   gravity ;    ex[>erimented    on    telisaco] 
was  principal  author  of    LardncT 
"  Treatise  on  Mecbanica.'* 


and  Kj 


Kathiy'.    See  Cathat. 

Eath'ode,  terminal  of  an  eleotroljrtie  coll  1 
means  of  which  the  current   padses   fr 
electrolyte  to  the  metallic  portions  of  Ui« 
cnit.     The    opposite    electrode,     thai    tknn 
which  the  current  enters  the  cell*  is  ealttd 
anode.     In   eleetrolysis,  the   metal   thrown 
of  composition  by  the  current  is  always 
ited  on  the  kathode. 

Eftthode  Rays,  rays  'wMcU  are  the  m 

many  of  the  most  interesting  and  imp 
phenomena  ac(*ompanyiiig  the  el<?otricsi 
charge  in  vacuum  tubes;  have  been  know] 
1850,  when  FlUeker  observed  [ibosphor 
on  the  walls  of  a  vacuum  tub<%  wh 
ascribed  to  rays  emanating  from  the  n 
terminal  or  kathode  of  a  bigVdy  exbiitisteu 
Hittorf,  1800,  discovered  that  the   ru)"3 


A  CaooKua  Tube.  Showing  LtTMiNE»rK>«fCE  or  Cststaj 
Undek  Action  or  Katbodk  lUrm. 

be  intercepted  by  the  interposition   of  \ 

in  their  path,  and  that  such  bodies  wouh^  v 
well -defined  shadows  on  the  walla  of   the 
Tbe  name   kathode  rays   is   du<»   to    Gol4 
who,  1876,  repeated  Hittorf'a  experimental 
general   attention  of  the  scienfific   public 
however,  first  drawn  to  this  subj«»rt  by  C 
in  1878.    Crookes  gave  to  the  kuthod-  r- 
name    negative    rays,    because    they 
from  the  negative  terminal  of  the   tn   , 
name   kathode  rays   has,  however,    aiiuw   b 
universally  adopted. 

When  a  vacuum  tul»e  consisting  of  a  c 
drical   tube  of  glafu,  through   the  cIosihI 
of  which  platinum  wires  have  bedi  in- 
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KATKINi:.    L(H'H 
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S1ac<h1  in  circuit  with  an  induction  ooil  or  in- 
iipno<*  nmcliinc,  the  form  of  the  diacharffe  be- 
twn'H  the  tenninalH  fi^oea  through  a  aerlea  of 
mcmt  intcn^ntinf?  ehanf^es  aa  the  prcaaure  ia  re- 
duc^'il.  Sucli  vacuum  tubea  are  known  aa 
C>(M)kc8  tulica.  At  ordinary  prcaaurea  the 
spark  bctwe<*n  the  terminals  follows  the  ehar- 
actcri.Htic  cn>okcd  path  which  one  always  ob- 
AorvcM  in  the  electric  discharge  between  the 
lM>IeM  of  Huch  a  machine  or  coil.  When  the 
proHAure  haH  b(*en  re<luced  to  about  160  mm. 
the  diMchar)^  fioen  over  into  a  form  intermedi- 
ate lM>twcfn  the  blue  brush  discharge  and  the 
spark.  At  a  Htill  lower  preaaure,  80  to  40  nun., 
it  iH  c(>nvert«Hl  into  a  continuoua  filament  of 
nnldy  color,  reaching;  fn)m  pole  to  pole,  which 
larkH  the  ntif^uhir  and  abruptly  broken  Pi^th  of 
the  white  Np.irk  in  air,  and  which  foilowa  a 
n«>arly  Htrai^lit  |mth  between  the  terminals. 
With*  (litniniMhed  preiwure  thia  red  filament 
RwelU  until  tlio  re^i^^n  between  the  polea  baa 
iK^i'oine  luiiiiiiouH  throughout. 

(ira<lually  a  violet  cloudlike  maaa  makea  its 
n]>]>«'aran(*<>  in  tli«*  nei^hlmrhood  of  the  kathode. 
At  a  ])rr<**>iire  lM>tw<H'n  1  and  2  mm.  the  lu- 
niinoim  diochar^*  iNtHtmca  stratified  trana- 
versvly.  whih'  the  purple  mantle,  which  with 
iliiiiiiii<«hiii^  pn*H>.iin*it  has  gathen*d  ibtelf  more 
niid  more  distinctly  around  the  kathode,  be- 
mitifH  Hr|Hirat«il  from  that  terminal  by  a  dark 
space  known  a^  the  (^rookes  space,  and  from 
the  striated  colunm  U^tween  it  and  the  poaitive 
tiTttiinal  by  a  w^eimd  dark  space  which  haa 
Hoiiu>tiiiii*H  iMvn  (*all«il  the  Faraday  apace.  If 
the  evhauHtitm  Im»  curriwl  further,  namely,  to 
prr^MiriH  an  low  am  a  few  hundredtha  of  a 
niillimfter.  the  strintions  undergo  striking 
nioilitieationH:  they  change  in  color,  becoming 
whiti*<h  rather  than  purple;  they  gradually 
HefMirate  one  from  another,  becoming  few  in 
iiiiiiiIht  an<l  laru'er;  and  finally,  at  a  pressure 
of  alMiiit  0.01  mm.,  they  diHaopear  altogether. 
The  walls  of  the  tuU*  now  iiegin  to  sliow  a 
j;rtcn  thioreseenoe  priNluctHl  by  the  kathode 
T.\\^.  If  e\)i.iu<«tion  Im'  carried  to  a  still  higher 
]>nii)t  t)ii<i  iiiereasvH  for  a  time,  until  the  whole 
surface  of  the  f^lusa  shim's,  but  the  effect 
ri-ach<*s  a  maximum,  and  finally,  at  the  highest 
attainable  vaniiim.  it  disapprars.  The  exiat- 
(•n<*i>  of  kathode  rays  is  recognized  through  the 
itlccts  which  they  produce.  The  raya  them- 
m1\cs  t\o  not  ixih^i  the  eye,  but  they  are  the 
Miurcc  of  a  ^aricty  of  atriking  phenomena. 

'Die  chief  im|M>rt*ance  of  the  kathode  rays  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Nulien  upon  which  they  fall 
;ir«>  thrown  into  Home  kind  of  motion  or  action 
vuch  a.*i  to  make  them  the  source  from  which 
\  r:i\>*  cmanat*'.  That  the  latter  are  not  Iden- 
tic 1 1  uitli  katliiMle  ravfl  can  he  shown  in  a  Ta- 
ri.  ty  of  w.ivh:  the  two  differ  materially  aa 
p^'HiIh  th.ir  iM)wer  of  producing  fluorescence, 
tlnir  iH'h.iNinr  in  the  magnetic  field,  their 
i'hrmir:il  Mnd  |»hntoj;raphie  action,  and  their 
)M)WiT  of   penct rating  variouH  Hulistances.     ISce 

Katrine,  Loch,  lake  in  Scotland,  in  the 
..iiiitN  nf  Perth:  s  ni.  lon^  and  I  m.  wide; 
i.m.nK.il.le  a-*  w.'ll  for  the  depth  and  purity 
..1  it^  w.itcr  an  for  the  UMiutiful  sc«'ner%*  sur- 
iMiiinlinL'  it.  («Ia<»jow-.  nearly  25  m.  distant, 
rcc«iM>  it-^  water  >upply  from  this  lake. 


Katioa  (kat1-An),  in  electrdyaia,  term  ap- 
plied to  that  portion  of  the  deoompoaed  elee- 
trolyte  which  makea  ita  appearance  at  the 
kathode.  Hlien  a  ehemieal  eompound  ia  de- 
compoaed  by  the  action  of  the  electric  current, 
it  ia  alwaya  broken  up  into  two  parta,  the  acid 
radical  and  the  meUl.  Of  theae  the  acid  rad- 
ical travela  against  the  current  and  appeara  In 
naacent  form  at  the  anode,  while  the  metallic 
groun  travela  with  the  current  and  is  depoaited 
on  the  aurfkce  of  the  kathode.  The  latter 
ffroup  (the  metal)  ia  called  the  kation;  the 
fonncr,  in  contradistinction,  ia  called  the  anion. 

Katkor.  IflduMl,  1818-87;  Ruaalan  journal- 
ist; b.  Moacow;  waa  for  aeveral  ycara  Prof,  of 
Philoaophy  in  the  UuIt.  of  Moacow;  after  18M 
haa  dei^Dted  himself  exdualTely  to  Joumali8m« 
and  exereiaed  an  enormoua  influence  In  a  lib- 
eral direction  by  bia  denundatioQa  of  existing 
wrongs,  and  in  a  national  directkm  by  the  for- 
mation of  the  Old  Ruaalan  party. 

Katma  (klU-wiH),  Ttto  (Viaoount),  1849- 
;  Japanese  army  officer;  b.  province  of 
Choahiu;  waa  twice  aent  to  Germany  to  atudy 
ita  military  ayatem ;  became  major  general  and 
Vice  Minister  of  War;  waa  active  In  the  re- 
form of  the  army;  lieutenant  general,  1891; 
created  riacount  and  promoted  to  general  for 
aerviece  in  the  Chino-Japaneae  War;  Minister 
of  War,  1808-1000;  Pmnier,  1001-08,  cover- 
ing the  period  of  the  war  with  Ruaala;  ap- 
pointed to  the  High  MiliUry  Council,  1000. 

Kat'tefat    Bee  Cattboat. 

Kattlawar,  or  Katldawar  (klt-0-i-wir'), 
great  peninaula  in  W.  India,  with  the  Gulf  of 
Camhay  on  the  E.  and  the  Gulf  and  Rann  of 
Cutch  on  the  W.;  aaid  to  be  dlTlded  Into  188 
distinct  aUtea  tribuUry  to  Grmt  BriUin  for 
the  moat  part,  but  a  few  are  yet  independent; 
total  area,  20,ft50  aq.  m.;  pop.  abt  2,600,000. 
Cotton  ia  exported  in  great  quantitiea.  Horns 
of  excellent  breed  and  ahcep  are  ataple  produc- 
tions. The  country  Is  rich,  and  the  rMidence 
on  the  soil  of  so  many  petty  princea  eonducci 
to  ita  proaperity. 

Katydidv  large  green  orthopterona  insect 
{C^apk^Uu9  eomearuM)  of  the  U.  8.,  ~ 


KAirmo. 

Ing  to  the  group  LoeuaimHrn.    It  ia  arbomi  in 
ita  habita,  and  ia  widely  diatributed.    Ito  i 
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is  produced  W  the  fricticm  of  tranaparent  mem- 
branes attached  to  the  wing  covers,  and  is 
heard  only  at  night. 

Kauai  (kowire),  one  of  the  Hawaiian  is- 
lands;  area,  040  sq.  ro.  It  ia  high — Waia(eale, 
the  highest  point,  rising  about  5,0On  ft. — of 
volcanic  origin,  but  very  fertile.  Lihue,  llaua- 
lei,  Koloa,  and  Nawiliwili  are  the  principal 
towns.  Haena  Point  contnins  several  curious 
lava  cavp«;  and  other  attractions  include  the 
Wailua  Fa  11a  and  the  valley  of  Kalihiwai.  The 
greater  part  of  the  island  is  covered  with  eu- 
gar-cane  plantations.     Pop.   U^OO)    20,502. 

Kauffmaim  (kowf'min),  Maria  Angelica, 
1741-1807;  Swiss  painter;  b,  C-oire;  studied  in 
Milan  and  Rome,  where  she  painted  portraits 
of  Winckelmann  and  many  other  cclebritiea.  In 
1765  she  accompanied  Lady  Went  worth  to  Eng- 
land,  where  she  became  a  great  favorite,  and 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy 
she  was  one  of  the  thirty -six  origiiia!  members. 
She  became  the  wife  of  the  Italian  artist 
Zncchi,  1781,  tind  returned  to  Rome,  1782. 

Kaufihnaxiiif  Conatantine  von,  1@1&^2;  Rua- 
aian  general;  b.  Maidani ;  made  himself  famoua 
by  hiH  successful  exjwdition  into  central  Asia; 
fought  in  the  Caucasus,  1843-66;  was  Gover- 
nor General  of  Turke>itan*  1807 ;  conquered 
SamarcamI,  1868;  captured  Khiva,  June  10, 
1873,  After  the  bloody  defeats  of  the  Kusaian 
forces,  1871*,  by  the  Turkomans,  he  was  placed 
at  the  bead  of  an  expedition  against  Merv, 
18H0j,  which  was  e^iUiilly  succesHfuf. 

Katilbach  (kowrblikh),  Wilhelm  yoiit  1805- 
74;  German  historical  painter;  bw  Arolsen;  of- 
fleer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  grand  command- 
er of  St.  Michael ;  commander  of  the  Order  of 
Francis  Joseph,  and  membc^r  of  most  of  the 
art  academies  of  Europe ;  went  to  Rome  to 
study,  1839,  though  before  that  time  he  had 
executed  decorative  paintings  in  several  public 
buildings  in  Munich  i  1847,  went  to  Berlin  to 
decorate  the  hall  of  the  new  museum,  a  work 
that  occupied  him  a  number  of  years,  and, 
1849,  was  appointed  director  of  the  Munich 
Academy.  Frescoes  by  him  are  at  the  New 
Pinakothek,  Munich,  and  cartoons  in  the  Rac- 
ily nski  Gallery,  Berlin,  Works  in  oil  are  in 
the  museums  at  Nuremberg,  Pesth,  Stuttgart, 
and  Munich.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Acadeuiy  of 
Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  ia  a  "  Portrait  of 
Louis  I  of  Bavaria." 

KAEnits  (kow'nits),  Weniel  Anton  (Prince 
of  and  Count  of  RietlxTg),  1711-04;  Austrian 
statesman;  b.  Vienna;  entered  the  diplomatic 
(*er\'ice,  1741;  by  the  skill  with  which  he  nego* 
tiated  the  Peace  of  AixJaChapelle,  1748,  and 
Btill  more  by  his  success  in  forming  an  alliance 
between  Austria  and  France  while  ambassador 
in  Paris  (1 750-52  K  he  acquired  great  fame  as 
a  diplomat;  and,  1753»  Maria  Tlieresa  made 
him  chancellor  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
tlie  Austrian  Govt.  This  position  he  held  for 
nearly  forty  years,  and  he  was  generally  con- 
sidered the*  greatest  atatesman  of  his  age* 

Kaverin,  Konatantin  Dmitrievich,  1818-86; 
Russian   author;    b.    8t«    Peterabnrg;    studied 


philology  and  law  at  the  Univ.  of  Moscow,  i 
tHUght  civil  law  there,  1844-4S,  alt^r  wHirll 
he  entered  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior;  W-1 
came  well  known  by  his  "  History  of  the  Civil 
Procedure  and  of  the  Organization  of  the 
Courts  in  Russia  from  the  Twelfth  Century  to 
the  Present  Time  " ;  by  his  *'  General  Sketcli 
of  the  Juridical  Development  of  Russia  befori 
Peter  the  Great,"  and  by  various  easaya 
lected  in  an  edition  of  his  complete  works. 
was  particularly  active  in  the  emancipation  < 
the  serf  a,  for  which  he  made  4>ut  a  progra 
that  was  copied  with  little  change  in  the 
decree  of  IStll. 

Kaye  (kZk),  John,  1783-1853;  Knglish  bid 
on;  b.  Hammersmith;  became  maater 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  1814; 
Prof,  of  Divinity,  1816:  Bishop  of  Bri 
1820,  and  of  Lincoln,  1827;  wrote  '*  The  Ec-" 
cle^iastical  Hintory  of  the  Second  and  Thirt 
Centuries,  Illustrated  from  the  Writings  ot 
Tertullian  **;  "  Writings  and  Opinions  of  Clrtc 
ent  of  Alexandria/*  **  Writing?*  and  Opiniaca 
of  Justin  Martyr,'*  **  Government  of  the  Chuiti) 
during  the  First  Three  Centuries/*  and  dhef 
works* 

Kayc,  Sir  John  William,  1814-76;  Enph^ 
military  historian;  Her\'ed  for  aome  year*  ir 
the  army  of  the  East  India  Company;  Vrtumrf 
to  England*  1845;  became  secretary  in  t\^ 
political  and  BCiTct  department  of  th«^  Imti* 
office;  knighted,  1871;  publiahed  **  Histon  M 
the  War  in  Afghanistan/'  '*  History  of  tUe  Ai 
ministration  of  the  £aat  India  Ooinpaav,'* 
**Llfe  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Metcal/e."* 
"  Life  of  Sir  John  Malcolm/'  **  Chriatianity  ia 
India,*'  "  History  of  the  Sepoy  War."  aod 
*'  Essays  of  an  Optimist/' 

Kazan   (kH  2{ln'),  capital  of  the  gov«nuiMall 
of  Kazan,  Huiisia;  on  the  Kazanaka,  4  m.  ft%m  I 
ita  influx  in  the  Volga;  has  a  university  nHll 
four    faculties   and   nearly    1,000    student* :  i^ 
theological   seminary,    a    military    &cho*>i,   tiw 
gymnasia,  and  several  other  educational   intttt 
tutions,  and   forms   the   intellectual    center  oJ 
E,  Russia  in  Europe,     It  manufactures  lenthfT, 
soap,   hardware,  and  spirits,   nnd    ita    trade  » 
verv  extensive;  waa  destroyed  by  fire,  IS1;>, 
1842.     Pop.    (1900)    143,707. 

Eazbin\  EasTin*,  or  CasbinV  town  in  preT 
ince  of  Irak-Ajami,  Persia;  90  m.  NVV.  ol 
Teheran;  in  a  beautiful  plain,  eovered  witJ» 
orchards  and  encircled  by  hills ;  manufo^tum 
vHvet,  silk,  satin,  brocjide,  coarse  c?otton  U3^ 
rics,  and  articles  of  iron  and  brass.  Ita  tireedt 
of  camels  and  horses  are  verv  celtbrati»^|, 
(IDOO)   40,000. 

Kazinc£y  (k6z'lutsC*),  FerencZj  1751>-1 
HiinjLTarian  author;  b.  Er-Semlyen ;  waa  bt 
spector  of  schools,  and  devoted  himaelf  tKpt- 
eially  to  the  restoration  of  the  Mat^Eymr  lan- 
guage in  its  purity,  and  the  development  of  iti 
literary  eiipabilitles.  Having  b^^ome  imiili* 
cated  in  the  democratic  conspiracy  of  Aliral 
Martinovics,  be  was  eondenmed  to  death,  ITilS; 
but  his  sentence  was  commuted^  ajifl  he 
imprisoned  in  various  fortreaaea  Ull   1801 
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Kean  (k<'n).  Charles  John,  lHll-<tH;  Eng- 
lir^Ii  aitor;  h.  Wiitcrfonl,  Irclund:  mhi  of  Va\- 
iiiuiid  Ki-iin;  inatlc  hin  d^lMit  at  Drury  I^ne 
ThratiT.  l>m(l«iii.  1M27,  in  th«»  charurt«»r  of 
,\(,rval,  \i!.il4il  tin*  l'.  S..  \H'M)\  roturmil  to 
Kn;;Ian<l.  ls:t:(,  hut  did  not  ri^4«»  t<>  tlu*  fnmt 
rank  of  hin  pnifc-^^ion  till  IHHH;  wa.h  n^in  in 
thi'  I'.  S.,  is.T.i  40  and  lH4r»,  with  hin  wifo 
(  Kllrn  TriT  I  ;  YM-ranic  li-*fM't»  of  the  Trinrt'iM* 
TlirattT.  btiidon.  is;»i».  n«>  piimtl  hiH  chief 
npiit.itinii  ill  tht>  iMrt-^  of  Hamltt,  Macbrtk, 
h'trhnnl  IL  Uuhtird  III,  and  Komto,  but  waa 
iiifcrinr  to  hi'*  fatlirr. 

Kean,  Edmund,  17H7-1H33;  Knglifth  actor; 
I),  l^induii;  Hon  of  a  ni«rhanif  i*onnit*t4*<l  with 
tin*  i;n\:ilty  Thi'attT  and  Namv  Can-y,  an 
iutn'-j»  iif  I  It  t  If  rt-puto;  waH  i'onin'ctitl  with 
*>triillin)^  comiiaiiii'H  tor  fifti'cn  vcarK;  maiU*  hiH 

tii^t  appcaraiK n  tiir  I^mdon  HtaK«>  at  Drury 

Lam-.  Isll,  III  thi'  r)iarart«T  of  KhifUM^k,  llo 
raiNi-d  his  •.iifr(>i>«  to  thf  hi^h<»Ht  pitrh  hy  liifl 
n!ip«T-»«niatioim  nf  Unmttt,  l,*ar,  UthrUo,  Hick- 
II fl  III.  Mnrhfth.  Str  thhs  Uvfrnnrh.  i*tc.  Hi* 
M-^jtrtl  thf  I  .  S  .  l**_Mi.  and  n*tiirniMl.  1H25.  Iiut 
having'  1m-<>ii  iii\ol\id  in  liondon  in  a  m'andal 
and  a  (livoriM;  suit.  Uv  \va?«  not  allow<><l  to  art 
ill  Hostnii  itinl  llaltinion*.  thtMi^h  h«'  apiN'ar«'<l 
ill  Ni'w  N  oik  and  IMiiladrlpliia.  Ilin  h«>alth 
wan  iintiti  iiiiiird  l>v  intrtiiprrancr.  Hnd  in  1H:{3 
lir  tiiadr  )ii<«  laxt  appraiiiiUM*.  playing  Uthrllu 
to  lii^  .soii't  /(}«/o.  at  ('o\fnt  <iaril«*n,  Init  hn>ak- 
iii^  doN^n  during'  thf  prrt'orinanrc. 

Keane,  John  (!^»rd).  17H1  1S44;  Kritinh  p^n- 
cial:  li.  H4'lniont.  Inland;  i-ntiTt'd  thr  army  in 
liiixhiHid -.  M-rxt'd  in  K^ypt.  and  in  S|iain  dur- 
ing' thr  I'riiiMsiilar  War.  punin);  tin*  rank  of 
major  ^'fiii'ial;  i oiiiiiiandi'il  tiii>  Itritir<h  i>\|M*<li- 
tioti  ajjaiiixt  Ni'u  nili>an.H.  IHU.  until  Hupt*r- 
hi«li<l  l>>  I'aktiiiiani ;  \\a'«  nrvrrtdy  wound(*u  at 
til.'  l»atili'  oi   Nfw  tJrl.-an-. 

Koar'noy,  Dennis,  Is t7  Ii»n7;  Ani«>riran  hilmr 
ii;:itatoi  .  |i.  Oakinoiit.  ('ork.  Irtdantl:  followiMl 
till'  -ra.  l^."»s  '1;  tlirn  j»i-ttU-d  in  Snn  Kran- 
»]-.  •»;  lniaiiii'  t«»rt'iiian  oi'  a  pmjj  oi  utrvi'- 
d"!r.H;  -111. 11  ln'v;an  to  rvtitf  Morkin^nivn 
ai;.nM>t  lapital  aii«l  ('hini'-i'  laUir;  t-nndliftt'd 
ma^>  nnitiii;:".  in  ilu'  "  »»andlotH '*  sti-tion  with 
tlif  NOW  ikt  driMn^  the  ( 'lnn«'>f  from  thi*  htatr; 
aFi<I  l>\  )ii*«  intliifiirr  parkfil  a  roiiMtitutii»nal 
(oiniiitinii  and  torrrd  it  to  Hiiopt  h  Ufw  Htnto 
<«'!:-!  it  utii»n  i'iiil»o«|yin^;  lii?*  vir\*f*  on  lalHirand 
I'm  »  limt"*  •.  lafrr  niadi*  a  Irrturinj;  tour  of  thi* 
ptiii-ij'al  l!.i«-tiiii  iitit's.  hut  nu't  with  fM-ant 
>\  Mij«at  hy. 

Krar'ny,     Lawrence,     17S*»   ist;s;     .\ni«>rioan 

iM\.»!  i'tli.  ♦!  ;  li  I'rith  AiiiImiv.  \.  .1.;  attrr  thf 
\V.«'  .1  I^IJ  !.".  lit-  «  Land  t hi-  W.  Indii"*  and 
!'•  i.iili  I'M-r  lit  pir.itis.  lUhl.  1**'J7.  HuiliMl  hh 
«  -ir  iri.niili  I  III  till-  ><liip  ll'iMifi  f«»r  tin*  MiMli- 
t.  I -.I'M  .III  w'hii  In-  i|i<.pi'r*«iMl  tlir  Krft'k  pi- 
i.i'>-.  « •>iiini.in<i«-d  till-  K  India  sipiadron. 
I^^JI  M.  L''«.»ll>  pr»»niotin^r  AnitTican  intiT- 
I'f-    111    (  iiin.i.    iiiiil    w.i-^    inadi*    a    i*i»ninuHlur«*. 

Is,.... 

Krniny,  Philip,  l^ir*  t;j;   American  military 

1.1'..!-.  1.  \i  w  ^i■!k  t'lty:  ni']dii'\i  of  <M'ii.Ste- 
)ln  M  Waft-  K..i!ii\.  i-iittTi'd  till'  army.  1H37: 
w.i-    -<  lit    l«\    till-  ;:i»vrMiinrnt  t«»  .study   Fri-Ufh 
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cavalry  tactics ;  ontcrr<i  the  military  school  at 
Sauniur,  and  mtv«'41  in  Aly^'ria.  He  wan  aid- 
dc-camp  to  (Sen.  Scott.  1H41  44:  wan  made  cap- 
tain of  drapMmH,  IS4(»;  and  in  a  charge  on  the 
San  Antonio  ^atc  at  th«>  i'ity  of  Mexico  Icmt 
hiH  left  arm.  In  the  Italian  war  of  iKofl  he 
M*rvc<i  aH  a  vtduntivr  aid  tm  the  i«tatT  of  the 
French  general  Maurier.  On  the  lireaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War  he  waa  placed  in  command 
of  a  hripide  and  afterward  a  diviaion  in  the 
I'nion  armv:  diHtinftuiahvii  hiniaelf  at  the  liat- 
tlea  of  WillianiHhur^.  S>ven  ISnea.  and  Fra- 
zier'a  Farm ;  waa  made  a  major  p>neral  of  vol- 
unteera.  .luly  4,  lHt^2;  waa  prominent  at  the 
M*<'tmd  liattle  of  Hull  Kun:  and  waa  kilhNl  at 
Chant  illy  while  rei*<mnoiterinf(  the  i*onfederate 
IMi*«ition  alone  and  at  night. 

Kearny,  Stephen  Watti,  1704-1848;  Amer- 
ican military  officer ;  h.  Newark.  N.  .1.;  entertti 
the  army.  IH12;  Ufame  a  hri^tlier  p'neral, 
18411;  in  the  Mexican  War  conunandiHl  the 
••  Army  of  the  Went."  which  compienMi  New 
Mexicfi;  waa  wound<*<l  in  the  Itattle  of  San 
PaM'ual.  Cal.;  HuliK4-<|uently  comniand<*<l  in  the 
liattleH  of  San  (Sahriel  and  the  TlainH  of  Meaa, 
January  M  and  IK  1H47;  waa  (;overnor  of  Cali- 
fornia from  .March  to  June.  lK47:  puhliahed 
"  .Mano'UvrinK  of  Drapama  "  and  **  Ijiwii  for 
the  tiovernnieiit  of  New  Mexini."  S*hi  Stock- 
ton.  lloilKBT    FiKi.n. 

Kearaarge  tkf'r'niirj).  Mt.,  mountain  in  Car- 
roll Co..  N.  II.:  Iat.44**  iV  2\r  N..  h»n.  7r  6' 40" 
W.;  height.  :i.J,*M»  ft.  The  C.  S.  vefHid  which 
aunk  the  Conf«*4lerate  cruiaer  .l/dbcirmi.  IMtU, 
and  one  of  the  liattleithiim  waa  nanuHl  after 
another  mountain  «>f  the  aame  name  in  Mer- 
rimack Co.,  N.  II..  which  waa  calltnl  by  the 
Indiana  Cowiaaewaachook,  and  ia  2,1I5U  ft. 
hiKh. 

Kearaarge,  The,  a  wooden  corvette  of  1,031 
tons,  laum-hed  at  Portamouth.  N.  II..  in  184)1. 
She  waa  commanded  hy  Capt.  .1.  A.  Winalow, 
carried  Ilk')  men.  indudinf!  4itlicrra.  and  waa 
arnutl  with  ftair  'J3|Mmndera.  two  11-in.  ritlea, 
and  one  'M\\h.  rifle,  (hi  dune  11).  18(U.  ahe  waa 
in  lMttli>  oir  ChertaMirif.  Framv.  with  the 
Confederate  crui^T  AUtlmma.  The  lire  from 
the  Krarnnrtjr  waa  delilN>rate  ami  deatructive, 
and  at  the  end  of  an  hmir  the  Alabama  waa 
ti>tatly  diaahle<l  and  at  ruck  her  c<dora.  In  189| 
the  Kvarnaryv  waa  wrecktil  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea- 
Keats  (keta).  John,  I706-I821;  English 
p(N<t :  h.  l«ond(m :  acm  of  a  livery-atahlo  k4*«*|ier; 
herviMl  an  apprentic«*ahip  to  a  aurgi*<m.  1810- 
l.'}.  anil  tht-n  Mtudi«-<1  in  Lonih>n  and  practiced 
till  1SI7:  puhliahiMl.  1817.  a  vohime  of  |MN*nia. 
fnllownl.  IHIH,  hy  "  Kndymion."  which  waa  ae- 
verely  criticiaeil  by  the  f^uarivrlt/  HttHrw  and 
in  Hlnrktrutitt.  In  1820  he  puhli«hiH|  a  third 
vidume.  iMintaining  the  odea  to  the  "  Night in- 
pile"  and  the  '<;re<*ian  Crn."  the  "  Eve  of  St. 
.XjOi*'*/*  the  unfiniahed  epic  "  Hyperion."  etc. 
DiiNl  of  conaumption  in  Rome,  and  waa  buried 
in  the  old  part  of  the  l*roteatant  cemetery  at 
Home. 

Ke'ble,  John,  1702-1806:  Engliah  poet:  b. 
Fairford,  iilouccstvr;  waa  public  examiner  at 


KECSKEMET 

Oxford.  1813-16;  tutor,  181ft-23;  Prof,  of  Po* 
etry«  1831-41 ;  was  one  of  the  original  Tractii- 
rimia,  and  ft  letKlor  of  the  An|;!o-C'atholie 
niovetncEt;  berume  vicar  of  Hursley,  lH;]tj; 
works  include  **  The  Cbristiiin  Year,"  a  volume 
of  sacred  poetry  which  attained  a  wide  popu- 
lurtty  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests, 

Kecskemet  (kech'k^m-M),  capital  of  the  dis- 
iritt  of  l*e^ith-Solt,  iltingary  j  55  m,  8E,  of 
Bndiipp.Ht.  The  roaring  of  cattle  and  horst's  la 
the  ehief  pursuit  of  the  inhahitants,  and  the 
annual  cattle  fair  held  in  this  city  in  the  most 
important  in  the  eouutry.     Pop*  (l&OO)  &7;S12. 

Ke'dfon.     See  Kidbow, 

Keel,  in  shiphuilding,  the  beam  which  passes 
under  the  ship's  hull  from  stem  to  «tem.  It  Ia 
usually  made  up  of  eeveral  heavy  timWrs 
bolted  together  lengthwise.  The  ship's  ribs, 
stern,  and  sternj^ost  spring  from  tlie  keel, 
vvliieh  in  external  to  the  hull,  as  the  keelson  ia 
internaL  Below  the  keel  one  or  more  false 
keels  are  bolted  on.  In  iron  vessels  the  keel  is 
frequently  dispensed  with,  and,  as  the  whole 
weight  of  the  ship  and  its  ecmtenta  exercifie  an 
oblitpie  lateral  presnnre  on  each  side  of  the 
keel  line,  aullieient  strength  \b  ohtained,  in  tlie 
a  licence  of  a  keeU  by  intrrniil  tielM^iims, 

Kee'ley,  Lealie  E.,  1836-11>0(V,  American  pby- 
sieiani  b.  in  tSt,  Lawrence  LVi„  N.  Y-;  surgeon 
in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civi!  War;  set- 
thnl  in  Dwight,  'llL,  1H<M.  In  IHTH  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  discovered  "  in  gold  a«  a 
t  hhiride  '*  a  cure  for  the  alcohol  ami  opium 
habits.  In  the  spring  of  1880  he  opened  an 
institute  at  D wight  for  the  cure  of  these  dis- 
eases. A  company  was  formed,  and  branch 
institutes,  known  as  '*  Keeley  Institutes,"  were 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

Kee'ling^,  or  Co'cos  Is'laiids,  group  of  small 
low  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain;  7W  m. 
SW.  of  the  Straita  of  Sunda.  There  are 
twenty- three  islands  in  a  ring*  around  a  cen- 
tral lagoon  about  10  m.  across  in  its  longest 
diameter;  total  area,  8  8cj.  ni.  The  islands  ex- 
port large  quantities  of  copra,  cocoannts^  and 
oil 

Kee'ly,  John  Worrall,  183T-98;  b.  Philadel- 
phia; was  by  trade  a  carpenter;  pretended  to 
nave  discovered  a  new  physical  force,  organized 
a  company,  1872,  and  obtained  a  large  sum 
for  use  in  experiments.  He  inventefi  a  "  hy- 
dro-pneumatic  pulsating  vacuo  machine /*  the 
action  of  which  was  said  to  be  produced  by 
forces  obtained  frora  water  and  air;  after- 
wards made  a  number  of  different  engines, 
finally  discarding  the  use  of  water.  After  bis 
death  it  was  discovered  that  his  macbineB  were 
operated  by  compressed  air. 

Keene,  Charles  Samuel,  1 823-111 ;  English 
illustrator  and  draughtsman;  b.  liornsey.near 
London;  worked  for  illustrated  journals,  and 
espeeiaJly  for  Punch  (1851-01);  illustrated 
George  Meredith's  '*  Evan  Hnrrington  *'  in  its 
serial  form,  Douglas  Jerrold's  "  Mrs.  Caudle's 
C^irtain  Lectures/'  etc.  He  received  a  gold 
mcMlal  for  bis  beautiful  work  in  black  and 
white  at  the  Paris  flxpouHion,  1889. 


Keene,  Laura  (stage  name  of  Mabt  Moftfl), 
1820-73;  English  actress;  l».  Chelaen, 
tirst  appeared  in  London,  1845;  ai*t4?d  willl 
cess  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Australia;  itttrodtieid 
at  the  Olympic  Theater.  New  York,  im, 
the  very  successful  comedy  "  Our  Amerkaa 
Cousin."  It  was  at  one  of  her  rcpresentalioiia 
of  this  play  that  Pre^  Lin  cot  a  waa  tiwi« 
nated. 

Keewatm  (kc-wft'tln),  district  of  OniukdA, 
bordering  on  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Mani- 
toba, and  Saskatchewan,  and  Hudson  Bay;  ei^ 
tending  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  including 
B(X)thia  and  Melville  peninsulaa;  created, 
1876;  enlarged,  1883;  area,  470,416,  aq.  hl; 
water  surface,  13,411)  sq.  m. ;  under  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  of  the  Lieutenant  Goveraof 
of  Manitoba.  It  has  vast  forests  of  good  tiia- 
ber  and  large  deposits  of  iron  ore  and  other 
minerals,  but  the  latter  have  never  besen  de^ 
veloped;  the  fisheries  are  capable  of  produeiflf 
much  wealth;  population  ia  chielly  Tndian»aiid 
wi<le|y  scattered. 

Keighley,     or     Keithley     (keth*l$),     market 

town  of  the  \V.  Riding  of  Yorkshire^  Enghuid^ 
ft  ni.  NW.  of  Bradford;  has  water  eommonii^ 
tion  with  the  E.  and  the  W.  eoaais  by  the 
Liverpooi'lliill  Canal;  owes  its  Importanise  to 
the  devebipmenl  of  its  manufacturing'  industrr, 
worsted  and  woolen  goods,  maoliinery,  machifw 
tools,  sewing  machines,  etc     Pop.    (1901)    41,- 

Kci  ikh)  Is'lands,  gronp  of  ij^landa  In  tib 
Malay  Archipelago.  S.  of  New  Guinea.  Gr«it 
Kei  comprises  an  area  of  294  sq,  m».  LilUe 
Kei  of  283  sq.  m.  They  are  rich  in  limtwr, 
©ocoanuta,  tortoise  ahells,  sago,  and  diffcT«nt 
fruits. 
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Keini  (kim),  Karl  Theodor^  1825-78;  Ger- 
man theologian ;  b,  Stuttgart,  After  studyiag 
at  Tilbingen  and  Bonn,  and  holding  a  pastor- 
ate at  Esslingen,  Wtlrtemberg,  1856--60,  he  he- 
eame  Prof,  of  Theology  in  Zurich,  and 
1873»  in  CUessen.  He  was  a  remarkable 
scholar,  and  pr.jduced  the  standard  life 
Jesus  from  the  rationalistic  standpoint. 

Kei   (kfl)   Riv'cr,  Great,  stream  whiefa 

rates  the  formerly  so-called  British  KatTrark, 
now  a  part  of  the  Cape  Colony,  from  Kaffrmris 
proper.  It  empties  into  the  Indian  Oc«aa. 
Like  all  rivers  of  KatTrariaj  it  is  unfit  for  sari- 

gation, 

Keith  (keth),  George,  1638^1716;  Britiib 
clergyman;  h.  Aberdeen,  Scotland;  was  eAii' 
cated  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  but  adopt* 
ed  Quaker  piincipies  «bt.  16*54,  and  atH^ara^ 
panied  William  Penn  and  others  to  Holtanrt 
1077,  to  disseminate  their  tenets;  emi^ated  t© 
America.  1084,  and  became  surveyor  ^r«^eral  «rf 
E.  Jersey:  took  charge  of  a  Quaker  school  tn 
Philadelphia*  1(589.  He  became  involvetl  in  i 
eontroversy  with  his  own  sect,  am!  foundfJ 
another  known  as  Keitbians,  Christian  Qitt* 
kerSp  or  Baptist.  Quakers,  but  ultimatrlv  t  ntriti 
the  Church  of  England  and  was  eii  i^  i 

missionary  by  the  8*>ciety  for  Pro;  iht 

Cospel  in   Foreign   Parts.     Returning;    i^   Ks^ 
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land.  1704,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Bdbur- 
ton,  Suiwex. 

Keith,  George  Keith-SlphiMtOM  (Vieoount), 
1746-IS23;  Hritiiih  admiral;  b.  Elphinstoiie, 
S<*otland :  was  eommi«ioned  poet  captain,  1775» 
and,  in  command  of  the  frigate  Perteua,  par- 
ticipated in  the  British  attack  on  BunJcer  Hill, 
ami  in  Ihr  capture  of  Fort  MiflHin  on  the  Dela- 
ware. 1777.  In  1793  he  aerved  under  Lord 
Jlooil  at  Toulon;  1705,  as  rear  admiral,  took 
lM)iwew4on  of  Cape  Town;  and  aubeequenUy 
conquered  Ceylon,  Cochin,  Malacca,  and  the 
Moluccan.  In  AugUHt,  1700,  he  captured  a 
Dutch  Hquadron  otT  Saldanha  Ray.  In  March, 
1H(N).  he  MfM'kaded  ISenoa;  aubnefjuently  coOp- 
cratiHl  with  Atiercromhie  in  the  military  opera- 
tionH  in  F^rypt:  and,  IHIA,  commaimed  the 
Channel  iU^vi  which  prevented  the  eecape  of 
NaiHiliHm  I  and  brought  about  his  surrender. 

Keltt.     See  KliKLAT. 

Keller,  Helen  Adams,  18R0-  ;  b.  Tus- 
cutnbiti.  Ahi.:  daughter  of  Arthur  H.  Keller, 
\\lii>  liiul  Im^'o  an  officer  in  the  Confederate 
nriiiy.  An  attack  of  M-arlet  fever,  when  she 
wuH  ninct«i>n  iiinnthH  old,  left  her  blind  and 
deaf,  and  the  few  w«>nU  ahe  had  acquired  soon 
h'ft  her,  HO  that  she  wan  practically  dumK  In 
hiT  m-vcntli  yrar  nhc  wan  place<l  under  the  ears 
of  MJHH  A  line  M.  Sullivan,  a  teacher  from  the 
IVikins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  lioaton,  from 
whom  Hhi'  a(-«|uirf«l  the  nign  language,  learned 
the  al|>hulN't.  and  atnjuired  the  ability  to  read 
a  loiuitM't*-*!  Htorv.  In  IWM)  she  was 
H|H>ak  articulately  by  Miss  8arah 
the  IIora(M>  Mann  S<*houl.  Later  she  pre- 
pared for  KadclitTe  Colli*ge,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
under  Mi<o4  Sullivan's  guidance,  entered  that 
iuHtitution.  DHM).  and  graduated  with  high 
honor.  She  »4p(>akH  Kn*nch  and  German  as 
well  as  Kn^lish,  and  ua«*h  a  typewriter  in 
her  (M)rre*»pondence  and  literary'  work.  Miss 
Keller  is  a  vi<«e  pn^ident  of  the  New  York 
State  Institution  for  I*n)moting  the  Instruction 
for  the  HIind.  In  addition  to  magazine  articles, 
hhe  has  publinluHl  "  The  Story  of  My  Life.** 

Kel'lerman,  Frsngois  Christophe  (Duke  de 
Vainn  »,  17a:>-lH20:  h.  Al*ace.  He  entered  the 
KrtMieh  army,  and  when  the  revolution  broke 
out  he  Nvame  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  revo- 
lutionary eaii^H*.  He  rendered  important  senr- 
iees  to  the  rei>!ihlic.  yet  wan  imprisoned  for  a 
time  on  alh^atinn  of  treason.  He  became  a 
ni:ir>hal  and  a  duke  in  the  empire,  and  com- 
ma ntled  the  n  serves  on  the  Rhine  during  the 
campai^Mis  <»f  H(tO  and  1S12.  At  the  reatora- 
ti«»n  he  hetame  a  ntvalist. 


taught  to 
Fuller,  of 


Kelp,  brown  seawe<NN  <»f  the  family  Lami' 
V'lii'irm.  li'inmmi  al«»nir  the  MoaoMiHt.  Many 
of  \]\v  ^.perii".  are  of  large  nize.  ranging  from 
«*'  t..  \i)  ft.  in  the  ••  devil's  apron**  of  the 
\tlantir  n.a-t  .»f  N.  Ameriea.  to  several  hun- 
.li.l  f.rt.  in  the  triant  kelp  i»f  the  Paeific  Ocean. 
In  tlie  S.  hnni-phere  they  form  den^  subma- 
tin.-  fnii-^t^  of  ^Mjjantie  ni/e.  making  even  deep 
watrr  iinna-^-^iiMi'  fnr  Nuitn.  and  forming  a 
h..m.'  fnr  myrimN  of  marine  animals.  The 
k<  Ip*.  are  of  im|M)rtance  aM  a  source  of  iodine. 


Some  species  are  used  as  food  In  N.  countries; 
the  hard  dried  stems  of  others  are  made  Into 
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canea,  etc,  and  the  great  maises  thrown  askora 
by  storms  are  used  as  a  iertillaer. 

Ktl'via   (Lord).     See  TuoiiaoN,  Sin  Wit.- 

UAM. 

Kam'blib  name  of  a  family  of  Britiah  aaon, 
the  most  important,  of  whom  follow:  Joan 
Phiup  (1767-1823),  made  his  first  appcaraiwa 
January  8,  1770.  In  178S  he  first  acted  ml 
Drury  Lane;  1803,  became  manager  and  part 
owner  of  Cdvent  Garden  Theater,  burned  1808} 
opening  of  the  new  theater,  1809,  under  his  man- 
agement led  to  the  O.  P.  (**  oM  price ")  rlot% 
excited  by  the  increased  prices  requirad  for 
admission;  retired,  1817;  In  the  personatioo  of 
Colo,  Con'olanife,  King  John,  Volsey,  Ifao- 
bclJk,  and  Lear,  be  had  no  rival  among  eon- 
temporaneous  actors.  Chablbs  ( 1776-1864 ), 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Dmry  Lane,  1794; 
was  accounted  one  of  the  best  featecl  ooma- 
dians  of  his  time,  excelliqg  In  sudi  parts  aa 
Benedick^  PHntekio,  Archer^  Xmnaer,  CAarles 
Surfmee,  etc.;  1832.  made  a  tour  in  the  U.  8. 
with  his  daughter  Fanny;  1840»  dosed  his  eft- 
reer  as  an  actor,  and  soon  after  was  appoiaisd 
examiner  of  plays  In  England. 

Fluxccn  (3frs.BvTLaL  1809-03), best  known 
as  Fanny  Kemble,  daughter  of  the  prccedlnf  i 
made  her  dAbut  at  Covent  Garden,  under  tba 
management  of  her  father,  1829;  lor  the  threa 
succeeding  years  distinguished  herself  in^nUel, 
Porfta.  Bianco  in  **  Faxio,**  Julia  in  **T1m 
Hunchback,"  BeMdrrm,  IsaMla,  Ladp  TemOa, 
and  Aoiiifr  de  Aeroy  in  her  own  play  of 
"Francis  the  Ftrst,**  written  when  sIm  waa 
seventeen  rears  old;  1834.  married  Pierce  HuU 
ler,  of  Philadelphia,  from  whom  Am  was  di- 
vorced, 1849:  published  "  A  Journal  of  a  Rerf- 
«lence  In  America,**  a  drama  entitled  ^'Tlia 
SUr  of  SairllW.'*  a  eoUaetta  of  k« 
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**  A  Year  of  Consolation,"  **  Residence  on  a 
Georgia  Plantation  in  ia38^3»,"  and  "  Old 
Woman's  Gossip";  after  1848  she  gave  Sliake- 
spearian  readings  in  the  U.  S.  and  Great 
Britain. 

Kemble,  John  Mitchell,  1B07-57;  Anglo- 
Saxon  sf-liolar;  c>ldi\Ht  son  of  Charles  Kerable; 
b.  London ;  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
earliest  Teutonic  dialects,  and  nubliahed,  1833, 
•'  The  Anglo-Saxon  Poems  of  Beowulf/'  with 
a  glossary  and  trnnHhition;  edited  The  British 
and  Foreign  Quarterly  j!f*;m€w,  1 835-44 ;  pub- 
lished **  Codex  Diplomatieiis  -l^^vi  Saxonici " 
and  "  The  Saxons  in  England,"  his  best  known 
work, 

Keni'pelen,  Wolfgang  (Baron  von).  1734- 
1H04 ;  Unngarian  meehanieian;  was  the  in- 
ventor of  a  so-called  automaton  ehess  player,, 
made  for  the  amuHeinent  of  the  EmpresH  Maria 
Theresa  (1760),  whieh  was  exhibited  in  Paris, 
17*4,  and  afterwards  in  Great  Briiain  and  the 
U.  S.  It  was  an  ingenmm  eontrivanc'e  for 
ccmtTaUng  u  living  player,  lie  aiso  invented, 
177B,  an  automaton  sjH-aking  human  figure, 
which  he  explained  in  *'  Le  mtVanlsme  dc  la 
parole/*  He  tilled  several  political  posts  at 
the  Anstrian  court,  and  puhlished  poems  and 
draujatie  pieces, 

Kem'per^  Renben,  d.  \H2il;  American  soldier; 
b.  Virginia;  settled  in  the  Territory  of  ilisaia- 
iiippi;  sought  to  rid  \\\  Florida  of  ita  Spanish 
rule,  and  subse<|nently  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  driving  the  Spaniards  from  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  He  was  engaged  in  an  nnsiic- 
eessfnl  attempt  to  capture  Mobile  and  in  the 
expedition  of  Gutierrez  and  ToIrIo,  1812, 
against  the  Spanish  authority  in  Mexico,  and 
was  colonel  of  the  force,  500  or  60<l  in  number, 
whieh  eo(i|>eratBi  with  the  Mexican  insurgents. 
The  expedition  advanced  into  Texas  and  fought 
Beveral  battles,  but  disagreed  with  their  allies 
and  returned  home.  Kemper  was  engaged  un- 
der Jackson  in  the  defense  of  New  Orleans. 

Kem'pis,  Thomas  k,  1380-1471;  German  as- 
eetic  writer;  b.  near  Cologne;  began  his  novice- 
ship  at  the  monastery  of  Mount  St.  Agnes, 
14CND,  and,  1413,  w^as  ordained  priest;  1425, 
was  elected  subprior  of  the  nionaiitery,  and 
w^as  charged  with  the  spiritual  direction  of  the 
noviees.  He  owes  his  world-wide  fame  to  the 
book  entitled  **  I>e  Imitatione  Christi,^*  which 
has  been  many  times  translated  into  every  civ- 
ilizt^  langnage.  Its  authorship  has  been 
ascribed  to  Jean  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the 
Univ.  of  Paris,  and  to  Gersen  or  Gesen.  an 
Italian  abbot.  The  external  evidences  in  favor 
of  a  Kcmpis  are  the  facts  that  he  is  mentioned 
as  the  author  by  three  waiters  nearly  his  con- 
temporaries, that  copies  exist  w^ritten  in  hia 
own  band,  and  that  in  one  ancient  copy  ho 
ia  declared  to  be  the  author, 

Konai  ^kf^n'l),  peninsula  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Alaska;  l>i*tween  Cook*s  Inlet  and  Prince  Will- 
iam's 8ound ;  coast  is  much  indented ;  Day's 
Harbor  and  Resurrection  Bay  afford  good  an- 
chorage; interior  little  known;  mountainous 
and  infertile;  glaciers  said  to  occupy  some  of 
the  valleys. 


Ken'dal,  William  Hunter,    1843- 
lish  actor;  b.  I^ndon;  family  name  GBncsTogT; 
entered  the  dramatic  profession,   1861 ;   tnemher 
of  the  company  of  the  Theater  Royal,  1862-fifi; 
apjwaretl  in  London  in  **  A   Dan^roiis  Friend,"  ] 
and  his  talent  met  with  gratifying  reeognition ; 
subsequently   played   Ortamio   in    a    ri»vival  of  1 
"  A.^   You    Like  It,"  and   took    such    parts  at  J 
Captain    Ahsotute   and    Charles    Hurfacr:    al«<jJ 
played  in  GilbcrCfi  most  successful  pieces,  "  Th«| 
Palace  of  Truth  '*  and  *'  Pygmalion   and  G«la- 
tea/'    In  }nm\  he  was  married  to  Mdulg«  ^Mar- 
garet)    Kobertfitm    (b.    Great    UrimHby»    1949), 
and  as  Mr,  and  Mrsk  Kendal   they   aftrrwanli 
actcfl  in  the  same  eompaniea  and  made 
successful  tours  in  the  U.  S. 


Ken'ilworth»  town  in  Warwickahire* 
land;  contains  ruins  of  Kenilworth  C 
which  became  notable  in  the  history  of 
Elizabeth  on  account  of  the  gorgeoui*  manofr 
in  which  the  Earl  of  I.^icester  entertaiiiMl  ha 
here  for  ae\'enteen  days*  See  Sir  Waller  8c<rtt'i 
*'  Kenilworth," 

Ken'ltes,  nomadic  people  between  Sinai  and 
Palestine,  first  mentioned  in  Gen.  xv,  ll>,  aifel 
numerous  times  later,  and  always  as  ha%in; 
friendly  relations  with  the  Cho«en  Peopk 
Tbey  inhabite<l  the  desert  lying  between  S. 
Palestine  and  the  Sinai  Mountain^^,  and  r<mni^t 
over  this  region  and  along  the  E.  coa^t  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah.  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of 
Moses,  is  caikxl  a  ^Itdianite  in  Ex.  lii,  1  aail 
Num.  X,  29,  and  a  Kenite  in  Judg.  i,  16.  Blany 
of  the  Kenites  accompanied  the  Ismelitcs  at 
their  desert  march  and  entered  with  them  h 
the  Promisetl  Land,  but  retained  their  noi 
habits, 

Kennebec'  Riv'cr,  stream  which 
Moosehead  Lake,  Me,,  although  ita  prin 
head  «tream,  the  Moose  River,  ri^es  more 
50  m,  W.  of  that  lake,  of  which  it  id  a  tribw^ 
tary.  The  river  falls  some  1,000  ft.  in  ItK)  nu 
reaching  tide  water  at  Augusta,  wher«  it  it 
cros.sed  by  a  large  dam,  affording  gr^at  water 
power.  Seagoing  steamboats  and  coasting  v**** 
sels  ascent!  to  Gardiner,  except  in  winter^  vthrti 
navigation  ceases  entirely.  The  river  is  narif;- 
able  for  ships  to  Bath,  12  m.  Its  banks  ar? 
fertile  and  l>eautifYd,  and  are  the  8t?at  of  a 
large  trade  in  lumber,  provisions,  hav,  cattle; 
etc.  The  Androscfjggin  River  is  thi  larger 
tributary  of  the  Kennebec,  joining  it  at  Mmtj- 
me**ting  Bay,  18  ni.  from  the  ocean. 

Ken'rick,  Francis  Patrick,  1707-1863;  Amer 
ican   Roman   Catholic   prelate;    b.    Dublin,  ^^^ 
land;    became    principal    of    the    eccle^iaittkal 
seminary  at  liardstown,  Ky.,   1821;    eoadjutocJ 
to  Bishop  Conwell,  of  Philadelphia,    1h:io,  , 
bis  fiuceessor,  1842.     In  Philadelphia   hr  fo 
ed    the    Theological    Seminary    of     "^* 
Bormmeo.      He    was    appointed    ai 
Baltimore,  1851;   preaidetl  as  apost-  ^ 
over  the  first  Plenary  Council  the  U, 
and,    1851*j   received   for  his  se^   the  *'  ^ 
of  honor"  in  the  U,  S.    Hia  nunieroiim  'thtH>U««f 
ical    works    are   regarded    as    clasalcal    in   thf 
U,    S.,  and    used   as  text -books   in    seininariA^ 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he   was  enga^td  «a 
a  revised  English  tmti^ation  of  the  Bihla,  «ilk 
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(•ipioUM  nntr-.  iiiiil  IukI  iiiilili^hiil  t)i«>  wlmlp  of 
tin-    Nru    'li>.>*taniriil   iiinl   tlu*   giwiliT    part   of 

Kent,  Edward  Augustus  iDiiko  of).  17<i7- 
Is.!i);  ftiuith  -<)ii  (if  Kill;;  (t<-<)ij;c  III  I  if  Kng- 
laiiil:     jiiitii'tl    tlic    :iiin\  ;     iMirtifiimt<*«l    in    tlu* 

captiiir    iif    ^oii f    the    Kn'tifli    \V.    Illdiii    !»• 

liiiiil-:  \\:i>*  ii|i{Niint«'«l  ^'iiv«>rn(ir  of  Nova  S'otta 
and  rniiiiiiiiiiilcr  in  rU'wi  of  tlic  UritiKli  forcCH 
in  N.  Aiiii-iii  a.  i'lw  iolainl  of  St.  •lo)iii  rlianf^iNl 
itn  naii.t-  to  1*1  im^'  I'Mwanl  in  hU  lionor.  On 
111-*  I  ft  111  M  t'l  Kiiro|H>  Uv  luan'wii  (May  *J0, 
Is|^)  a  *;«!iiiaM  piiiiiT-s-.  Maria  Loiii«.a  Vic- 
tmia  il7^t»  iMili,  wiilnw  «if  tlu'  Plinit'  of 
L4'iiiiii;:fn.  tlaii^'litiT  of  tlic  Diiki*  of  Saxi'-Co- 
Itiii::.  Kioiii  thi-^  iiiairia;;t' («hi«'fn  \'it-toria  muh 
Imuh.   l^l'.i. 

Kent,  James,  17«i:t  ISJT:  AimTiran  jnriMt; 
l».  IMiilippi.  N.  N.:  iH'ianir  ju«lp'  of  thf  Su- 
pM'Mir  (  oint  of  \i'\\  ^nrk.  I7!»*<:  wa**  it-*  rhu*f 
ju-tiM.  IMH  M:  ihanii'llor  i»f  tlu-  Mate.  isU 
'J.i ;  I'litf.  of  Law  in  (  nlnmtiia  <'o|li*p':  wan 
tun  of  tlif  f.ithii^  iif  AiiiiTiran  juii-pruilen«-e; 
\\\ui  wiiik.  ••  (  oiiiiiirntaiii-  on  Aninii'iin  l-aw." 

Kent.  William,  al.t.  li;s.*i  17  JS;  fiitlwr  of 
KfiL'ii-li  lan<l-i.t|i«'  ir.i  I  •{filing;  !i.  Voik>»liiie: 
\\a**  appit  nti<  4  •!  to  ,i  toaili  paintn.  an<t  ^{^(^(tl 
"^o  niui-li  t.il*-Mt  til. It  lie  wax  irialijiil  liv  tin* 
li4  tp  oi  p. It  loll-  ti>  <^tii4iy  att  at  Koin«'.  In 
i71i'>  \\v  wat  nnitid  tt\  t)i«'  Kail  of  Hiiiliii^ton 
t'l  irtiiiii  ti»  lint'laiiil  a«»  hi-  >:iii'-t.  ainl  re»itlnl 
\\it)i  tli.it  iiolilriMaii  for  tilt'  ii-iiiainilfr  of  hii 
lift-.  Hi-  \v.i'>  in  '<oiiii'  ili-iii.iinl  a*«  a  paintvr. 
-iiilptoi.  Mint  antiitrrt.  Imt  lii**  iral  iinportan<'e 
u:i-  a-  tin-  ioiMi.|«i  of  !an4lMa{H>  ^Mir«lrnin^  in 
KiiL'lanil.  till-  l^-^t  ^iH  i-iiiitii  of  tin*  nrw  jirin- 
iipl.^  of  t.i-tf  l'«in^   Ki-nr4in;;toii  (;anliMi!4. 

Kent    iH'Iand,    larp'-*t    iilainl    in   < 'lii"*a|N*ake 

ha\  .  ImI-'IIl'-  to  ijiii'i-n  Aniif  <  o..  M«l.;  !.'>  ni. 
liHiL'.  aii'l  \r]\  frit  ill",  ha-  iiiipoitaiit  oy-tiT 
ti-hi-iir-:  i-  tin-  -iti-  of  lln'  faili«-t  •M'ttlt>ni«*nt 
III   till-  -t.itf.    \\a-  iol..ni/r.|.  lt;:n.  liv   William 

1  1,1  \  Ih  iiir. 

Kenton,  Simon.  17.'>ri  \^'M\:  Anirriran  pion- 
I.!,  li.  K.iin|tini  (  •»..  \a.  At  -ixtn-n  lia«l  an 
.ir1i.i\  .m-itiL'  tioin  a  |o\r  atTair.  an«l  In-lii'V- 
nij  111-  li.i'i  kilNil  111-  a»h«'i>jny.  ili-i|  lM->on<l 
t'l  \ll.  l:'i.«mii -.  .tii<l  iM-iaiiir  a  lompanion  of 
l>.i!ii.  I  I'.i-.nr.  wlji-r  lit«'  lir  -axt-il  in  a  f<int!irt 
\ii*li  111. Ii. Ill-  H»  a<  t  <iin|i.ini4'i|  (Jforp-  Ko^jer* 
I  Ink  111  lii-  rxpfiiitioii  ti»  Ka«ka-kia.  177H. 
Hi  -1m.nn.i1  l'Ii.H  loiir.i;;.-  ainl  -aLM'ltv  in  o!i- 
t  iiiiiiiL'  iiit'-ni  .it  i.  II  a-  to  tin*  Ifulian-'  niove- 
!•..  jii-.  NN.i-  ;i  iiiai T  iiii'hi  (oil.  Anthony 
W  IN  ill-.  17''!  'M .  hii;.'a.|iri  L'«nt'ial  of  Ohio 
i!i'i»ii.  I^»».,.  .111,1  |,.n-lit  at  till-  hatth-  of  the 
ll-.i'!,.,.  lv|i;  \.  K«iitii.k\  tillt-l  with  si-t- 
t'ii-.  Ki"t..ii  \N.i-  ii.|iiii-.i  to  po\ftfy.  for  hiH 
itrii'iTi-.-  tt.i.l-  •■!  l.in.l  wrii-  lo-f  throii^'h  hi« 
i.ii.j.n  .  I-  <  t  1.1  N\  I'.ui  .iftfi  Ivjj  hi"  Ian«U 
•.'..n  I. I.. I-.. I  .iTil  a  pi'ii-ii'ii  of  :^2Ui  a  year 
•■•..I-  I  r.-.  nil  1  f  .r  lii'ii  tioiii  t'onu'n'— '.  \\*'  *\\ot\ 
111  II  ti,  -;'"l  Nvli.ii.  tiiTN  » i'jht  M'ar-  In'forr, 
III  !  i!  iiiimuIn  .— .ip.  .1  ihath  at  the  hnmN 
i<l    I '  .     hi  h.ui- 

Ki'ntink'y  immii-  Iiiini.!  Moni  the  lriH|iioiH 
I'-l'ni  A  ••'■'.  ■  If.  .uiin:  pi.iiiir  or  iih'ikIow 
l.Mi.l.    I'l   .I'lii-i.-ii    to    ill)    t  mh'--   traet    in   the 


S.  r(>ntral  part  of  the  Mtate),  popular  nanipft, 
lii.rK-(;RANN  Statk,  ('«iKN-rRAc*Ki:R  STATf:;  Htate 
tlower,  f^ohien-nMl;  Htato  in  the  S.  central 
fliviNion  nf  the  N.  American  union;  Inmndeil 
N.  by  llliiioiH.  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  from  which 
it  is  M-paratitl  by  the  Ohio  River;  NK.  by  W. 
Vir;;inia,  SK.  by  Virginia,  S,  by  Virginia  and 
TenneHH4><\  \V.  by  MiHM4>uri  and  ArkanHai«.  from 
which  it  iH  Ne]mrat<'d  by  the  MiiwinNippi  River; 
area.  40.4<N»  m4|.  m.:  '(^timat«'<l  ]M)p.  (IINHI) 
2.»20.21)H.  including  alit.  2S.'>.(HH)  ne^nM*H;  cap- 
ital Fninkfort:  prinei|Mil  citiet  and  iownn: 
lioiiiiville,  (Nivin^ton.  NeuiMirt.  1^'xin^on, 
l*aducah.  OwenMboni.  llemlerHon.  Ii«)wlin(( 
<:re4>n.  IIopkinHville.  Anhland,  MayHville,  IWIle- 
vue,  Dnyton.  \VinelieHt«T,  Richmond,  l*aria, 
Danville.  MiddlewlMiro. 

Till*  surface,  uith  the  exivpticm  of  aliout 
*2.(NN).(NH)  acn'N  of  hi^h  land  in  the  mountaina, 
and  .MNKIMXI  acres  of  low  landM  in  the  river 
lMitt«)m!4,  iM  a  plateau,  ^'ntly  nlopin^  from  the 


mount  a  inn  on  thr  K.  to  the  rivert  on  the  W. 
and  N\\.;  av«*rii^«-  elevation  aNive  the  M*a,  KOO 
ft.:  prinei|kal  mountain  area  in  the  SK.,  where 
are  CnnilN'rland  Mountain  and  l*ine  Mountain, 
and  Mime  jwakM  2..'>(N)  ft.  aliove  the  fumlier- 
land  KivtT  valley.  IW^dei  the  Mit^Mtippi, 
thi*  Oliio.  and  the  Hig  Samly  riveni.  which  lie 
nn  it>«  Uirdi-rn,  there  are  five  internal  rivera, 
the  Liekin^.  Kentucky.  Salt.  tSn-en.  and  ("um- 
iM'rland.  all  navigable'  The  Tenni*HHee  riite^  with- 
in a  mile  of  the  rMiunv  of  the  (*umlii>rland.  but 
runn  nio^t  of  its  cour**e  in  Tenne»«4i'«»  ami  Ala- 
lia ma.  then  enters  Kentucky  near  th«*  ("iimlier- 
laml.  and  runs  |mrallel  with  it  to  the  Ohio. 
Tliere  i^  one  canal,  at  I^iuisville.  which  en- 
abli-s  loadnl  ve*»M>U  to  iminm  around  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio  without  bn*iikinfr  bulk. 

In  the  K.  central  fmrt  of  the  ntate  i<i  the 
farfanieil  "  blue  jrraHs  "  region;  adjoining;  it 
{Mirtly.  a  tract  misnannsl  "the  liarreni  *'  by 
the  early  Met  tiers  from  its  treelesit  character, 
nie  soil'  is  very  fertile  in  the  "  blue-irrasa " 
re^'ion  and  on  tlie  river  Imttomi.  The  climate 
is  not  subject  to  the  extremes  common  to  other 
states  in  the  name  htcality.  The  tem|N'ratur« 
seldom  excecfls  UMi"  K.  in  ftummer,  or  falls 
lielow  aEi*n»  in  winter.  Rain  falla  abundantly  in 
winter  and  sprinf?.  In  the  mountain  re|ri<w  of 
K.  Kentucky  iM  an  an*a  of  aorne  12.000  aq.  m., 
where  bituminous,  block,  and  cmnnel  coals  are 
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found,  and  in  the  W.,  borderiag'  on  Illinois  and 
Indirttm,  is  nn  area  of  nl»out  4,000  aq.  m.,  yield- 
ing blofk  and  ruitnpl  roals.  From  tht?  Ohio  to 
Ibo  Ciioiljerland  t^xU'iida  a  tract  of  blue  lime- 
stone. The  coal  fi(»ldB  contain  extensive  beds 
«if  iron  ort*  and  i|ii{irne8  of  stone  of  large  va- 
riety. Among  other  products  are  lire  clay, 
molding  sand,  potter's  clay,  glass  sand,  sul- 
plujr,  lead,  niter»  tluorspur,  aaphaltnm,  petro- 
Irmm,  and  natural  gas.  8alt>  sulphur,  salifie, 
and  chalyheate  springs  are  numerous.  In  the 
Green  River  region  are  numerous  caverns,  in- 
cluding tlie  Mammoth  Cave.  Tlie  total  value 
of  the  mineral  products  (1907)  was  |li>,204,- 
341,  including  coal,  $11,405,038;  fluorspar, 
$1.^:1.011;  eJay  products,  $2,611^04;  stone,  $1,- 
002.450. 

The  principal  farm  crops,  1006,  were:  Com, 
105,437,370  buahela,  valued  at  ^4,283,608; 
winter  wheat,  11,542,598,  1^,426.007;  oats,  4,- 
430,354,  $1,083,535;  rye,  162,200,  $113,582; 
potatoes,  2,848,352;,  $1,737,495;  hay,  003,723 
tons,  ^7.099,330;  and  tolmcco,  2;V2;J0U,000  lbs., 
$10,427  JOO— tiital  value,  $83,070,837.  The 
live  stock  (1997)  comprised  387,327  horses, 
valued  at  $37,079,102;  10H,850  mules,  $21,628,- 
028;  402,000  niileh  etiws,  $11,250,000;  730,250 
other  cattle,  $12,972,710;  1,{H!0,000  sheep,  $4,- 
478,500;  and  1,213,380  swine,  $7,280,280— total 
value,  $05,205,586.  According  to  the  V.  S. 
census  of  1005,  Kentucky  had  3,734  factory- 
system  nnmufiteturiiig  planta,  operated  on  a 
eiipiUi!  of  $147,282,478,  and  yielding  annual 
products  valued  at  $l59,753,9(m.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  were  flour,  foundry  and 
macldae-ahnp  products,  tobacco  and  cigars, 
whisky,  malt  liquors,  iron  and  8t*?el,  jeans, 
leather,  carriages  and  wagons,  hydraulic  ce- 
ment, furniture,  agricultural  implements,  lum- 
ber, aaddleiy  and  harness,  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  bagging  and  rope,  and  salt  (chielly  by 
evaporation). 

The  leading  educational  institutions  are 
Kentucky  Univ,  (Christian),  founded,  1708,  as 
Transylvania  Univ.,  Lexington;  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  Lexington  i  Central  L'niv. 
(Presbyterian),  Danville;  Bethel  College  (Bap- 
tist), Russellville;  Union  College  (Methodi^^^t 
Kpiscopal),  Barbourville;  Slate  Univ,  of 
Kentucky  (Baptist),  Liouisville;  GeorgetowTi 
College  (Baptist),  Georgetown;  Berea  College 
(nonBectarian),  for  white  ami  colored,  Berea; 
8t.  Mary's  College  (Rumsin  Ciitliolic),  St. 
Mnry's;  and  normal  Bchoota  at  Bowling  Green, 
Madisonville,  Corinth,  etc*  The  principal  re- 
ligiouB  bodie«  are  the  Baptist,  Roman  Catholic, 
Methodist  Episcopal  South,  Disciples  of  Christ, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian.  There 
are  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  fjouisville  and  Danville;  asylums  for 
the  insiine  in  Anchorage,  Lexington,  and  Hop- 
kinsville;  a  house  of  refuge  in  Louisville;  a 
large  penitentiary  in  Frankfort  and  a  branch 
in  Edclyville, 

Bcuiiel  Boone  and  others  made  explorations 
in  the  region,  17tiO;  permanent  settlements 
were  cstaliliHhi*d  by  Boone,  James  Harrod,  and 
Benjamin  Logan,  1775;  the  Tramiylvflnia  Com* 
pany  purchased  the  greater  part  of  Kentucky 
from  the  Cheroket»s,  and  numbera  of  colonists 
entered.      In    1776    the    Virginift    Legialuture 
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erected  this  purchase  into  the  coiinbr  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and,  1783,  formed  Ki'ntu' ' 
district.      CouHiets    between    the    r  tiA 

the  Indians  caused  Kentucky  to  be  ^,.».,. 
dark  and  bloody  ground,"  and  the  fots  w«fe 
not  quelled  till  1794,  when  Gen.  WariM  wtm 
the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers.  Atteiopts  to  fn^ 
arate  Kentucky  from  Virginia  failed  tnitil 
1700,  when  the  mother  state  consented,  and  in 
June  1^  1792,  Kentucky  entertKl  the  L^nirm.  Ai 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  state  tdok 
a  xieutral  position,  but  80,000  of  her  cittxtfii 
entered  the  Union  army,  and  4,000  the  Confvd* 
erate.  Federal  and  Confederate  forces  eatcrtd, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  1801  nutn^root 
skirmishes  and  unimportant  engiigemcnta  oc- 
curred. In  November  a  convi*ntion  asi^^rabled 
at  Russellville,  then  within  the  Confedcritc 
lines,  organii&ed  a  provisional  govemnient,  and, 
18ti2,  an  attempt  was  made  to  inaugri&nit«  it 
at  the  capital,  which  the  advance  of  CnioD 
troops  preventwL  At  Mill  S[iring,  i.  .  .-  -  jg^ 
18t»2,    Gen,    George    IL    Thomas    i  thf 

Confederate  forces,  and  after  the  i..  ,  ^  UitU 
Henry  and  Donelson  in  Tennes«>ee,  the  Cvonfr^ 
crates  withdrew  from  the  st^t*?,  but  retunwi 
under  Gen,  Bragg  in  Sent^niiber,  only  ta  U 
defeated  at  Perryville,  and  to  aguin  wtthdniv: 
The  state  continued  to  be  di^turbc^d  by  raid*, 
and  martial  law  was  declared  by  Preis,  Ltncob. 
IS 04.  The  civil  authority  was  ri^^toretl  lit 
Pres.  Johnson,  October  18,  lS«>i5.  During  ui 
crisis  growing  out  of  the  conteiited  cloctiofi  d 
1800,  William  Goel>el,  the  ijovomor  elect,  m 
claimed  by  the  Democratic  Farty,  was  :i: 
sinated,  January  30,  IDOO. 

Kentucky,  river  of  Kentucky  which  ri 
the  mountains  of  Letcher  Co.,  flo\¥«  in  m  tor- 
tuous NW,  course  some  250  ni,,  reAching  iht 
tjhio  at  Carrollton.  Ita  head  streams  tVfV 
through  a  rough  region  abounding  in  iron,  ro«l, 
and  salt.  Great  amounts  uf  inouer  Itave  bcm 
expended  in  improving  the  na\igaljon  of  ibi* 
beautiful  stream,  which  steamboats  now  asreoi 
U)  Frankfort,  60  m.,  and  tlatboats  for   150  m, 

Kentucky  and  Virgin'ia  Resolu'tions,  in  U.  S. 

political  hiiitory,  two  seriea  of  re>wlutiuii« 
passed  by  the  legislatures  of  KentnckT"  a»l 
Virginia  in  1708  and  179J>.  The  Kentucky 
resolutions  were  drafted  by  Thomas  JefftiiM, 
and  asserted  that  '*  the  several  states  **»w^ 
sovereign  and  independent  have  the  uniitif«tk)0- 
able  right  to  judge  of  the  infractions  of  iht 
Constitution,  and  that  a  nulHd coition  br  Uw* 
sovereignties  of  all  unauthorized  acta  done  Ufr 
der  color  of  that  instrument  is  the  rightjid 
remedy."  Similar  resolutions  ivere  paA^ed  br 
the  Virginia  Legislature.  This  extreme  •taUV 
rights  doctrine  was  communicated  to  tha  Ug» 
hit  urea  of  the  otlier  states,  but  was  geuerallT 
disupjiroved. 

Ke'okuk,  city  in  Lee  Co.,  Iowa;  on  t.- 
Miaaist^ippi  Hiver  near  its  connuenee  with  th^ 
Di\s  Moim«;  40  m,  S,  of  Burlington*  is  al  H^ 
foot  of  the  lower  rapids,  12  m.  lonc^  wHJi  i 
fall  of  24  ft,  around  which  the  V,  S.  Goft. 
hr*^  construct iMl  a  ship  cimal  at  a  coM.  of  S8»- 
tino.OfH),  The  cilv  is  built  on  lime.««tone  Uatf^ 
hiO  ft.  high,  overlooking  the  river,  here  cr 
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l>y  a  railway  and  hi^rhway  brid^  2^300  ft.  long; 
is  the  irntcr  of  a  rich  agricultural,  fruit-grow- 
iiii:,  and  Htf)rkraiKing  rt*gion,  and  la  diaUnct- 
ivcly  a  johliinff  and  manufacturing  city,  with 
dint't  Ht<>aiiilMiut  ctMnmunication  with  bt.  Louia, 
St.  Tuul.  and  othfr  large  cities.  It  oootaina 
tlio  KH)kuk  MiHlit^l  College,  Keokuk  DenUi 
(*<)II«*]Lro,  Colh'ge  of  IMiyHiciana  and  Surgeons, 
St.  Vincent'H  Academy  and  8t.  Peter's  Bojra* 
Sih«MiI  (Utth  Kcnnan  Catholic),  Home  for  the 
Kricn(llt"*H,  Mercy  and  Kt.  Joseph's  hospitals, 
r.  S.  (;ovt.  building,  and  a  National  Boidiers' 
iVmtttry.    I'op.  (11HK))  abt  15,000. 

Kepler,  Johsnn,  1671-1630;  Gemsn  astron- 
oiiut;  b.  \\  artemtM*rg;  studied  astronomy  un- 
der .Mi'»Mtlin«  a  diHciple  of  Coiiemicua;  1504, 
Imh-:iiii«>  Tnif.  of  Matliematica  in  the  UniT.  of 
(•Lit/.;  piibliHh«'<l  an  alnmnac  for  1505,  and, 
l.'iiMi,  liiH  "  (NmnuigrAphinil  Myiiteiy,"  contain- 
in;:  a  fanciful  theory  of  the  order  of  the 
htavetily  UxIieH.  lie  next  accepted  l^eho 
Itiiilie'M  invitation  to  go  to  Prague  and  aaaiat 
him  in  the  ]irep:iration  of  a  new  set  of  as- 
troitoiiiieal  tabh*M,  Mliieh  the  Km|)eror  Rudolph 
II  iiitrihletl  to  Hulntitute  for  thoae  calculati'd 
till  tlie  rtttleiiuiie  and  CoiM>rnican  Bvatema. 
Tvelio  .'shortly  afti'rwanU  died,  and  Kepler  sue- 
eeediMl  hi  111  an  prinei|HiI  mathematician.  In  his 
ttptical  treati«M»,  "A  Supplement  t<i  Vltelllo," 
puliiisli(>tl  l(Mi4,  he  MaH  Hingularly  successful 
ill  aiialwiiig  the  Mruetun*  of  the  eye.  In  this 
Mork  lie  aN(»  denerilMNl  the  mode  of  ealculating 
eelipM-**  \\hieli  obtaiuH  at  the  present  day.  In 
hirt  work  on  opticM,  entitled  "Dioptries" 
(ItUli.  he  deseriUnl  the  aMtronomical  tele- 
M'n|M>.  liaviiig  two  tnmvex  lenmii,  by  which  ob- 
ji-etH  are  M-en  inverted.  Theiie  diHCOVeries, 
hdwcver.  are  (ibH<*ur«>4l  by  the  greatness  of  those 
aiiiH)Uii«'i'il  in  bin  **  New  iVMtronomy,  or  Com- 
ineiitarieH  on  the  Motionit  of  Mara"  (1000), 
wliirh  itmstitute  the  first  two  of  the  three  great 
laws  of  planetary  motion  known  as  Kepler's 
law>.  namely,  tiie  elliptieity  of  the  planetary 
orhits,  and  the  fact  that  the  radius  vector  of 
e\(i\  planet  passeM  over  e<pial  areas  in  equal 
tiuH's.  Betwi-<n  lUlS  and  1022  appeared  the 
he\«>ii  iHtok.s  of  hiM  **  Epitome  of  the  Copemican 
Astronomy/*  which  wan  placed  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion on  tlie  list  of  prohibited  b(M>kH;  and,  1010, 
lie  pulili^lied  liis  **  Harnioniea  of  the  World," 
iiKiiiorahle  as  eontaining  the  third  of  his  cele- 
br.it III  laws,  iir..  that  the  miuarea  of  the  peri- 
oilii'  tiiiM-s  of  the  planeta  are  pniportional  to 
till-  cuIm's  of  their  mean  diMtane4*H  from  the 
Mill.  Tlie  Kuilolphine  tablen  wen*  publiahed, 
h'lJT.  In  It'i-Jt*  he  removed  to  Sagan  in  Silesia, 
iiiid  MMiii  aiti  iwards  Mruntl  a  prof(*M8orship  in 
till*  I  iiiN.  «>f  Ki»t(M>k.  In  I(>:tO  he  went  to 
lv.iti-U>n.  and  made  another  fruith'wt  effort  to 
oltt.iin  fri'iii  tlir  imiM'rial  u.ss«*nibly  hia  arrears, 
wlii.li  atiM.iiiitid  to  s.(HM»  crowtiM.  Vexation, 
cninlMiiid  with  fatigue,  brought  on  a  fever 
wlii.h  |.ii>Md  fatal.  Iletwe<-n  1504  and  1630 
III-  |iiil>li-lii<l  thirty  thrn*  workn.  Iii*«ides  leST- 
iiii:  t\\«iit\  tun  \nliiiiies  of  iiianusiTipta. 

Keram'ics,  or  Ceram'ici,  art  of  malctng  ob- 

jiits  nf  rl.iy  or  mmiic  natural  earth,  or  in  the 
e.iM*  nf  M>ii  |Kirri>Iain  (»f  an  artillcial  mixture 
of  iMiths  and  minerals,  which  vt^seU  are  nwde 
M.lid  .1;  1  •hirilih'  by  ex|>osing  them  to  a  great 


heat;  also  the  objects  themselves,  taken  eol* 
lectively;  also  the  study  of  the  art  and  of  ita 
history.  In  each  of  these  senses  the  term  cov- 
ers and  includes  a  number  of  rather  general 
terms,  such  as  earthenware,  pottery,  stoneware, 
porcelain,  as  well  as  many  names  of  separate 
and  distinct  kinds  of  ware.  Nwrly  all  the 
famous  wares  which  play  so  Important  a  part 
in  the  history  of  the  diecorative  arts  are  in- 
cluded under  sarthenware.  Thus  the  famous 
Greek  painted  vases  are  either  of  terra-cotta 
or  of  a  softer  earthenware  with  a  surface  very 
slightlv  glased  or  enameled.  Nearly  all  the 
splendid  ornamental  wares  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  belong  to  the  class  of 
enameled  pottery;  thus  majolica,  the  enameled 
terra-cotta  called  Delia  Robbia  from  the  great 
artbts  who  used  It  for  their  Important  com- 
positions, Palissy  ware,  Dutch  d^oratlve  pot- 
tery or  delft,  and  the  maajr  kinds  of  French 
ware,  as  Moustiers,  Roucn»  MeverSy  etc*  *ra  <^1 
varieties  of  faience. 

All  the  above-named  wares,  and  all  kinds  of 
earthenware  as  here  considered*  have  a  porous 
paste.  If  a  broken  edge  Is  touched  to  the 
tongue,  the  tongue  seems  to  cling  to  It,  as  It 
takes  up  the  moisture  very  rapidly;  hut  in 
stoneware,  the  next  great  division,  the  paste 
is  not  porous.  It  is  partly  vltrlfled  throughout 
its  whole  mass,  ana  is  much  more  compact. 
It  is  stoneware  that  Is  used  for  vinegar  Juga 
and  pickle  Jars  and  German  beer' mugs.  The 
most  ornamental  kind  of  stoneware  Is  that 
known  as  ynde-^e-yiawrfrce,  or  Flemish  waie, 
and  also  as  Cologne  ware ;  It  Is  gray  In  eolor» 
hard  and  smooth,  mottled,  and  decorated  with 
blue;  its  peculiar  ornamentation  Is  by  means 
of  patterns  In  low  relief,  made  by  stamps,  and 
also  Inr  the  very  quaint  and  pecnllar  shapes 
given  to  the  vcasebi  made  of  It.  This  wars  has 
generally  a  very  thin  glaae,  made  either  1^ 
the  further  vitnilcation  of  the  surface  In  the 
heat  of  the  oven,  or  by  means  of  common  aalt. 
The  peculiarity  of  poroelain  Is  Its  transluccnqr* 
Chinese  and  Japaneie  porcelain  had  been  Im- 
ported Into  Europe  for  maiqr  years  before  aiqr 
serious  attempt  was  made  In  Europe  to  prodnee 
a  similar  ware.  The  various  experiments  tried 
in  the  seventeenth  century  resulted  In  what  is 
called  soft  or  tender  poroelaln»  whidi  is  indeed 
hardly  a  keramic  ware  at  all,  as  it  is  composed 
of  many  different  ingredients  and  aeareely  at 
all  of  natural  clay  or  other  earth.  At  ngth 
a  porcelain  clay  was  found  In  Europct  and  the 
hard  porcelain  of  8^rca,  Vienna,  and  Berlin 
began  to  be  made  at  the  national  factories  of 
those  cities  toward  the  cloee  of  the  elghtscath 
century.    See  abo  FomnT  and  PoncBLatg. 


KerbiU  (kir-bili),  or 
(mesh-«d'-hOs-sin'),  dty  of  Asiatic  Turkey;  In 
the  vilayH  of  MesopoUmia;  50  m.  8W.  of 
Bagdad;  has  live  gatea,  an  extenalve  and  well- 
supplied  banar,  and  many  khans.  Hoosaein. 
the  most  revered  martyr  of  the  ShlUe  MiHsnl- 
mans,  son  of  the  Oallph  All  and  of  the  prop^ 
et's  daughter  Fiitlma,  was  massacred  hn%  MO. 


His  msgniilcent  tomb  Is  annually  vialted  1^ 
about  800,000  pilgrims.     Pop.  <  1900) 

(kAri't-lIn)  ttlaai  ( 
iU    diseoverer^    Ivea    Joaeph    da 


KERMAN 

Tremarac  (1745-97),  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocf^an,  100  m.  Innj^  and  50  m,  broad;  has  many 
bays,  inlets,  and  surn>iinding  isitets;  la  barren^ 
cove  red  with  niOM,H^  and  hiia  but  a  few  flower- 
itjg  plantii,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  so-called  Kcrguelen's  Land  cabbage,  which 
is  antiftcorbytict  and  valued  a»  food  by  mari- 
ners* Kergiielen  was  Ap|>ro[iriat*?d  by  France, 
1893. 

Kennlii\  capital  of  the  province  of  Ker- 
man,  Ferftiu.  In  the  eigblecntb  century  it  was 
very  flourishing.  Its  manufactures  of  shawls 
and  carpetjf*  are  still  celebrated »  and  it  has 
scnne  importance  aa  a  fortress.  Pop*  (1900) 
ftO.OOO. 

Kennanahali'^  town  of  Persia;   capital  of  a 

district  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  of 
Irak-Ajami;  in  a  tlourinhing  town,  with  ele- 
gaut  mosques  and  palaces  iind  bt»antiful  prom- 
enades, and  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of 
Peraian  carpets.  In  the  vicinity  is  the  cele- 
bratctl  rock  of  Bchi«tun,  whose  trilingual  in- 
scription furnished  the  key  to  the  A^i^yrittn  and 
old  Persian  hmguages.     Pop.    ( 1900)  "32,000. 

Ker'mess,  or  Kit^mcsfl,  formerly  religious 
and  parochial  festivals,  but  now  more  ex- 
clusively ordinary  and  secular  enjoyments. 
These  are  nearly  the  same  in  Fleniisfh  coim- 
tries,  IMgium,  and  Holland,  as  in  any  other 
fxjuntry  of  old  Europe;  but  the  kerniea.?44*s  of 
Flanders  are  more  extensively  known,  beeau^jc 
the  custom  was  more  strictly  adhered  to,  and 
because  attention  waa  called  to  them  through 
Bonie  celebrated  paintinga  of  Teniers  and  other 
great  Flemish  artists. 

Ker'osenep  term  applied  by  Abraham  Cesner, 
1840,  t<>  oil  distiOcd  from  coal  in  l*rince  Kd- 
ward  Island.  It  afterwards  IsH-ame  the  gen* 
eral  term  for  those  hydrociirbon  oils,  suitable 
for  burning  in  lamps,  that  were  obtained  from 
the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal  and  shale. 
Since  the  discovery  of  petroleum  it  has  also 
been  applied  to  the  illuminating  oils  obtained 
from  that  source.  Most  of  the  kerosene  now 
UBtnl  18  refined  petroleum.  Chemically  it  is  a 
mixture  of  hydrocarl>ons  of  the  pa  ratlin  series. 
8ee  Petrolki^m. 

Kertcb  (k5rch)»  ancient  Panticapcevm^  town 
in  the  government  of  Taurida,  Russia;  on  the 
iStrait  of  Kiitrii;  was  a  flourishing  town,  with 
an  extensive  trade  and  23^000  inhabitants, 
when,  1855,  it  was  taken  by  the  allied  French 
and  British  in  the  Crimean  War  and  sackcn! 
by  the  aoldiery.  Pant icapa; urn  was  founded  by 
the  Greeks  of  Miletus  in  the  sixth  century 
B.C.;  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Kingdom 
of  Hosjmrus ;  was  annejtwl  to  the  Ronuin  Em- 
pire by  Pompey,  03  b.c.  ;  conquered  successively 
by  the  Huns  '{.^75),  the  Onoese  (  P2H0  > ,  the 
Turks  (1475),  and  the  Russians  0171):  is 
alleged  to  have  l>een  a  residence  of  Mithridates, 
the  ruins  of  whose  palace  are  found  on  a  hill 
adjoining  Kerteh. 


Kes'trelf  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  abun- 
dant of  European  hawks,  the  Faico  tinnuncu- 
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lus,  called   also  •'windhover/'   frciiii    it«   balit 
of  maintaining  itself  in  one   |>Iace   in   tht*  air. 
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Kestrkl. 

with  its  bead  to  the  wind.      It   is 
vourcr  of  mice  and  other  vermliu 

Ke'toae.     See  Aceix>nf.. 

Ket'teler,  Wilhelm  £iiiaiiiiel  {Baron 
1811-77-.  lierniun  prelate;  b.  Aliinster ;  stadi^i 
law  ;  was  in  the  civil  service;  became  a  pri^t 
1844;  Bishop  of  Mentz,  1850.  The  rt-^tofs- 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  tt^  uwh 
Kval  power  and  splendor  was  the  grand  idtm 
of  his  life,  and  for  that  idea  he  fou|i;Ut  niilfc 
courage  and  perseverance.  At  th^  Council  of 
the  Vatican  he  voted  with  the  ininority,  aail 
even  left  Rome  before  the  coht  :'  ,ij  cIom^ 
When    the    dotjiiia    of    the    ins  ,     of   tjir 

pope   was    pronmlfTiitetl,    Kelti  .,  .     ...iia^diaitlj  I 
and    untxmditionallv    submitted.      In     1871   bj 
was  elected  to  the  first  German  Heichatiig,  ai\ 
became  the  ablest  ultramontane  leader  in  tliit 
body* 

Kew  (kQ).  village  of  Surrey,  England 
the  Thanies;  7  m.  SVV.  of  St.  PauPa,  j^p^ 
famous  for  the  Royal  Botanic  Uardena  t^ 
richest  in  the  world.  There  arc  248  aei^  ia 
the  ijrounds,  of  which  seventy  are  in  t^ 
Ixjtanic  gardens  proper,  the  remainder  brhif 
the  arborelnm.  Students  are  adraitt«Hl  at  ast 
time,  and  the  public  every  afterno<*n* 

EeVeenaw  Se'riea,  in  American 

f^'Tcat  group  of  rocks  of  Algonkian  ngc,     

tHjnsist  chiefly  of  santlstonea,  conglumerati*. 
amygdaloids,  and  traps,  the  last  two  heix^ 
eruptive  rocks.  The  totiil  thickne^^a  reachM  a 
nuiximum  of  al>out  40,000  ft.  The  bed*  hiW 
been  bent  into  a  huge  trough  which  holdji  titt 
W,  end  of  I^ike  Superior,  outcn^ppinic  on  hrtth 
shores  and  constituting  Isle  Royal.  In  Mirhi- 
gan  a  broad  belt  follows  the  lake  Hhor#»  trm 
Keweenaw  Point  to  the  state  boundAr\%  bff 
which  it  covers  a  hirge  area  in  N,  \Vi^ic« 
In  Miimesota  the  rocks  occupy  the  eoaul 
Duluth  to  Grand  Portage  Bay,  and  in  iM. 
they  constitute  the  islands  and  peninanlas  i 
Thunder,  Black,  and  Nipigon  bay 9/    Thcr  ( 
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tain  th<*  r(*1(*hnit(Hl  copper  deposits  of  the  '. 
Su|H»rior  rc>^ion. 

Kew  Magnetom'etert  portable  instmiiieiit 
for  Die  det4>ri»iiuition  of  the  horinnital  force 
of  the  earth*M  magnetism.  It  was  devised  for 
the  u.He  of  the  magnetic  observatory  at  Kew, 
England,  for  which  it  takes  ite  name.  It  is 
in  grn<Tal  uiie  among  civil  engineers  for  the 
determination  of  the  elements  of  the  magnetic 
field  of  the  earth. 

Key,  Fraadt  Scottt  177^1843;  Amerleaa 
poet:  b.  Frederick  Co.,  Md.;  practioed  law  in 
FnHlertck,  Md.,  and  Washington,  D.  C;  was 
(liHtriet  attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  many  yeani;  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the 
autlior  of  **  The  Star-spangled  Banner,**  which 
he  (H>iii|M>Me<l  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Hritinh  llet't  during  the  bombardment  of  Port 
Melletiry.  1H14.  James  Uck  left  $110,000  for 
a  tnonunient  to  Key,  which  was  erected  in 
Golden  ihitvt  Park,  Kan  Francisco,  Gal. 

Key,  in  modem  music,  the  scale  in  whidi 
every  n'gulur  eoinponition  is  written,  or  pur- 
|M>rtM  to  Im*  written.  The  first  or  root  note  of 
that  twale,  from  which  all  its  steps  or  degrees 
an*  re<*k(mi>d  and  derive  their  character,  is 
ciiHihI  the  krynote  or  tonic.  These  scales  or 
kevH  are  eitiuT  major  or  minor,  no  other 
**  ih<m1i>m  **  lieing  recognized  in  what  is  distinct- 
ively known  ait  nuMlern  muHic.  The  normal 
form  of  a  M>ale  in  the  major  mode  is  that  of 
V\  (iml  the  Hcule  of  A  gives  the  normal  form 
of  the  minor  nifxle;  but  under  certain  eoodi- 
tions  HiMiK'H  Miniilar  to  those  of  C  and  A  may 
take  their  rine  from  any  point  or  degree  of  the 
diatonie-ehroiimtic  m*iile.  as  there  are  twelve 
de^ret^H  in  the  original  scale  (etc.,  C),  the 
nuniU'r  of  ]M>t«Hil)le  Mcales  will  be  twelve  in  the 
major  nnnle  and  twelve  in  the  minor.  The 
coiiiiK»ji«»r  hrtH  therefore  a  choice  of  twenty-four 
keys.  (lifTerin^  l>oth  in  acutencHs  and  in  certain 
|x*ciili:iriti(>s  of  expn'Hnion.  It  will  be  found 
that  each  of  thoH«*  additional  scales  is  imper- 
Uh'X  in  its  natural  order  of  tones  and  semi- 
tone<4.  difTeriii^  more  or  I«*h8  in  form  from  the 
pattern  M-ale?*  of  V  and  A,  and  therefore  re- 
quiring an  ndjustment  of  certain  intervals  to 
rentier  it  fit  for  \\m\  To  find  the  tonic  or  kfy- 
fwt*  i)f  any  ])i«Hv  or  movement,  it  b  ordinarily 
HiilVu'i<iit  to  refer  to  the  last  note  in  the  hass 
(which  is  almost  alwaya  the  tonic),  and  then 
t<i  a>«i'rrtain  from  the  itignature  whether  the 
key  i>  major  or  minor.  Should  the  final  bass 
tu>te,  for  iii*«taiuv.  Ih*  (\  and  no  sharps  or  flats 
In>  fnuiKl  at  the  clef,  the  kev  is  that  of  C 
mnii.t  :  hut.  if  we  find  three  flats  at  the  clef, 
>\r  kiitiw  from  thiH  Hignature  that  the  luj  is 
C  rMiM"r. 

Key'note.    See  Key. 

Key'stonc    State,    Pennsylvania,   beeame   it 

was  th«*  M'xmth,  or  eentral,  state  of  the  orig- 
inal thirtiMi). 

Key  West,  mpital  of  Monroe  Co.,  Fla,;  on 

tliv  i^lainl  of  K«'y  W  i»st,  at  tlie  entrance  to  the 
Culf  nf  M..\in»;'lU>  m.  V.  by  K.  of  Havana; 
4'M)  ni.  S.  !»y  K.  of  TalhihaHH«H>.  The  inland  is 
thf  extreme  S.  tMmndarv  <if  the  W  S.,  and  the 
eity  tlie  m«>Ht  nontherly  one  in  the  ccmntry.  The 
i^hin«l   in  uf  eurai   formation;   7   m.   long  and 


from  1  to  2  m.  broad;  has  a  general  elevation 
of  only  11  ft.  above  sea  level;  and  is  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  soil  of  extreme  fertility. 
The  city  is  a  port  of  entrv  and,  by  reason  of 
its  connection  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  an 
important  naval  station,  and  is  protected  by 
Fort  Tkylor,  a  casemated  fortification  on  an 
artificial  island  within  its  harbor.  There  are 
two  lighthouses  on  the  island,  one  within  the 
city,  and  the  latter  baa  direct  steamship  oom- 
munieation  with  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 
The  principal  industries  are  cigar  mi^kinf» 
sponging,  fishing,  and  wrecking,  and  a  con- 
siderable busincsa  is  done  in  fancy  turtle  and 
other  shell  work.    Pop.  (1906)  21,174. 

Xhatvr'9  river  in  tlie  Tilayet  of  Ifeeopota- 
mia,  Asiatic  Turkey;  after  a  N.  to  8.  courM 
of  over  200  m.,  it  empties  into  the  Euphrates 
at  Kerkesieh.  The  attempt  of  biblical  scholars 
to  identify  thU  river  with  the  Chebar»  on  the 
banln  of  which  the  captive  Israelites  were  lo- 
cated, is  probably  not  Justified,  that  river  be- 
ing farther  8.  in  *'  the  land  of  the  Chaldeatts.** 

Kkaf rtt  fourth  (accordinff  to  Ifanetho,  the 
third)  king  of  the  fourth  Egyptian  dvnasty; 
builder  of  the  second  largest  pyramid  off  Giaeh. 
The  construction  of  the  great  Sphinx  has  also 
been  credited  to  him,  but  monumental  evidcnee 
carries  it  beck  to  the  time  of  Cheops  (Khufu), 
the  second  king  of  the  same  dynastv,  to  whooi 
restorations  of  the  image  are  ascribed. 

Dgirpur  (khlr-pOr'),  feodatory  Mohammo- 
dan  sUte  of  8ind,  British  India,  and  iU  oap- 
ital.  The  country  is  arid  except  along  tSo 
Indus  and  its  derivative,  the  E.  Narra,  but 
wheat  and  indigo  are  raised  between  Umbo 
two  streams.  The  inhabiUnts  are  mostly  Jata. 
Pdn.  (1001)  100,31s.  The  capital  la  16  m. 
from  the  leH  bank  of  the  Indns,  U  a  dirty  d^ 
now  in  deesdence.  In  a  marshy  plain; 
ornaments,  embroideries,  and  arms  are 
factured. 

nuUa  (khllid),  682-642  AJi.;  MuMufanaa 
general;  b.  Mecca;  as  commander  of  the  Ko* 
retoh  cavalnr,  defeated  the  Prophet  Moham- 
med at  the  battle  of  Ohud,  623;  was  converted 
to  Islam,  620;  in  the  same  year  gained  tho 
desperate  battle  of  MuU,  and  received  from 
tho  prophet  the  title  of  *«  the  Sword  of  God"; 
subdued  the  revolted  Arabs,  632;  eoaquered 
Irak  and  Arabi.  633;  captured  Bomrah,  634; 
gained  over  the  generals  of  the  Emperor  Ho- 
raclius  I  the  battles  of  Aixnadin,  634,  and  Yer- 
mouk,  636;  was  hated  by  the  CSaliph  Omar  and 
died  in  disgrace  at  Emesa,  Syria. 

Kkalkni't  those  tribes  of  Mongols  who  occu- 
py the  steppes  of  N.  Mongolia,  and  who  were 
the  last  to  acknowledge  the  stmremacT  of  tho 
Manchu  dynasty  which  now  ruuBS  in  Cnina. 

Khaa  (khin),  title  of  Tartar  and  Mongol 
sovereigns  and  magnates.  As  now  afllxed  to 
Persian  names  it  means  hardly  nwte  than  en* 
quire.    Also  Turkish  for  hotel 

KlmikOT  (khir-kAT),  capital  of  tko  govcm- 
ment  of  Kharkov,  European  Russia;  on  tho 
Kharkova,  an  aflluent  of  the  Don;  has  railway 
communieatioB  with  Kureh,  Mariupol,  and 
Odessa;  Is  a  flourishing  town,  with  seveml 
good  ednonlloMl  inrtltntiOM,  lndndl«ff  a  ral- 
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Treraarac  (l745-t>7),  island  in  the  Indian 
(Jeimn,  U)0  m.  long  and  5D  m.  broad;  ba«  many 
buys,  inlets,  and  Hiirmunding  islets;  is  biirrpti, 
covered  with  niosM,  and  ban  liut  a  few  flower- 
ing  plants,  tbe  most  imjxjrtiuit  of  wbieh  is 
the  so-called  Kerg'uelen'a  Land  cabbage,  which 
is  antJHCorbntie,  and  valued  as  food  by  nian- 
ners,  Kerguelen  was  appropriated  by  France, 
1893- 

Eennan',  capital  of  the  province  of  Ker- 
man,  Persia.  In  tbe  eijpfbteentb  century  it  was 
very  dourishin^^*  Us  inanufacturea  of  Hhawla 
and  carpets  are  Btill  celebrated,  and  it  has 
liome  importance  as  a  fortress.  Pop,  (1900) 
00.000. 

Kennjinsliah',  town  of  Persia;  capital  of  a 
dintric-t  of  tlie  sanie  name  in  tbe  provincii  of 
Iruk-Ajami ;  is  a  ilourishiiig  town,  with  ele- 
gant mosquea  and  palaeefl  and  beautiful  pronj- 
enades,  and  is  notcHl  for  the  inanufactnre  of 
Persian  ear  pets.  In  the  vicinity  is  tbe  cele- 
liratrtl  rock  of  HcbiHtnn,  whose  triliufrual  in- 
script  ion  furnjsbed  tlie  key  to  the  Assyrian  and 
old  Persian  languages.     Pop.   (1900)    32,000. 

Ker'meaa,  or  Eii'mess,  formerly  religious 
and  parochial  festivals,  but  now  more  ex- 
elusivcly  ordinary  and  secular  enjoy  ujents. 
These  are  nearly  tbe  same  in  Flemish  et»un- 
tries,  tielgium^  and  Holland*  as  in  any  other 
count !•>'  of  old  Europe;  but  the  kermess<*s  of 
Flanders  are  more  extensively  known,  l>ecimse 
the  cnsloni  was  more  stricUy  adhered  to,  und 
becaus**  attention  was  called  to  them  throiigh 
some  celebrated  jwiintings  of  Teniers  and  other 
great  Flemish  artista, 

Ker'osene,  term  applied  by  Abraham  Gesner, 
1840,  to  oil  distilled  from  coal  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward Ishnid.  It  afterwards  became  tbe  gen- 
eral term  for  those  hydrocarbon  oils,  suitable 
for  burning  in  lamps,  that  were  obtained  from 
the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal  and  shale, 
8jnce  the  discovery  of  petroleum  it  has  also 
been  applied  to  tbe  illuminating  oils  ohtained 
from  that  soarce.  Most  of  the  kerosene  now 
used  is  reiined  petroleum.  Chemically  it  is  a 
mixture  of  hydrocarlwus  of  the  parallin  series. 
See  Petroleum. 

Kertch  (kerch),  ancient  Panticapmum,  town 
in  tbe  government  of  Taurida,  Kussia ;  on  the 
J^ trait  of  Katfa ;  was  a  nourishing  town,  with 
an  extensive  trade  and  2S,000  inhabitants, 
when»  1855,  it  was  taken  by  tbe  allied  French 
and  British  in  the  Crimean  War  and  sacked 
by  the  soldiery.  Panticapieum  was  founded  by 
the  Greeks  of  Miletus  in  the  sixth  century 
B.C.;  was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Klngdiim 
of  Bosporus;  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  Em- 
pire by  Pompey,  63  b.c.  ;  conquered  snccessively 
by  the  Huns  (375),  the  Genoese  {PiHOl,  the 
Turks  (U75),  and  tbe  Russians  (1771);  is 
alleged  to  have  been  a  residence  of  Mithridatcs, 
the  ruins  of  whose  palace  are  found  on  a  hill 
adjoining  Kertch. 

Kes'trel,  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  abun- 
dant of  Euro[ieaii  hawks,  the  Falm  tinnunou- 
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the  frontier  of  GoJicia:  wfln  anciently  a  Mo)- 
tiiivian  city,  and  tiecame  aflvrwiinlrt  an  ini|M>r- 
tant  HtnmKtiold  of  the  Turku  afcainat  the 
l*oleii.  In  1673  John  Sobienki  routed  here  an 
army  of  Mohammtnl  IV.  The  platv  wan  twice 
taken  liy  the  KuHHianH,  but  rcMtored  to  the 
Turku,  and  wad  Anally  cedinl  bv  the  peace  of 
iiucharcHt  to  Kunaia,  1H12.    Top.'  (19()0)  30.42». 

Khy'ber  Paaa,  gorge  in  the  Khyber  Moun- 
tains, nearly  3«l  m.  lon^r.  indoNed  by  ditfit  of 
alate,  riHing  1.000  ft.  ahiMMt  ]>er|>endiculHrly 
on  Imth  Miden.  It  in  the  principiil.  and  for 
artillery  the  only  avaihible,  road  lH*twe«'n  the 
Punjab  and  Afghanintan.  A  railway  now  rumi 
from  the  K.  to  IVithawar,  near  the  head  of  the 
|»aHB.  and  a  Hmall  BritiMh  territory  at  the  patiA 
iH  eallml  by  ita  name. 

Kiangii  (k^-Ang^a^).  inland  province  of  C\\'i- 
na;  lM>unde«l  \.  by  Hu|M*h  and  NKanliwei.  K. 
by  Chehkiang  and  Kukii*n.  W.  by  Hunan.  S.  by 
KwangtunK:  an>a.  tfy.4H0  m].  ni.:  iN>p.  (194MI) 
20.532.125:  capital.  Nanchaug:  principal  pro- 
duct iunn,  tea,  |>ottery,  |(raHM  vloth.  hemp,  pa- 
|H*r,  and  tobacco. 

KUagau',  maritime  province  of  China;  bound- 
ed N.  by  Shantung.  K.  by  the  YeHow  Sea.  \V. 
by  Nganhwei.  S.  by  I'lu'hkiang;  area.  38.000 
iM|.  m.;  |M>p.  I34»sti.23.'i:  rapital.  Nanking.  It 
forma  part  of  the  tirpat  Plain,  and  iH  low  and 
level.  The  aoil  ia  exce«Hlingly  fertile.  Tea, 
ailk.  cottcm.  augar.  and  miHlicinea  are  the  nrin- 
ci|ial  artidcN  of  tratle.  Kici*  in  alHo  extensively 
produf«*<i.  The  (iraiid  Canal  runn  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  provinct*. 

Kiaiich«a  (kl-A-chow').  city  of  China;  on 
the  Yellow  Sea;  in  province  of  Shantung; 
acMzed  by  Uermany,  1MU7;  town.  harlM»r.  and 
dirttrict  cede«l  to  Cermany  untler  preMHuri*. 
1H9K,  nominally  un  a  ninety  nine  vt-arH*  IraiM*; 
diHtrict  created  a  tier  man  proti^-t  orate  th«> 
aame  year;  area  of  dintrict.  cxduKive  of  the 
l>ay  (alNHit  2tM)  hi^.  ni.).  2in)  m|.  ni.:  pop.  iMNCi) 
abt.  33.(NNI;  dint  net  and  Imv  »urroiinded  by  a 
neutral  zone  of  2.AH>  »m|.  'ni..  with  iM)p.  of 
1.20IUN)n.  The  entire  district  hart  Imh^h  thf»r- 
oughly  (ierniani/e^i.  the  luay  haM  lM*en  greatly 
improv(*<l.  and  the  city  iM  now  a  free  |>ort. 

Kick«poos\  members  of  a  tribe  of  N.  Amer- 
ican Indiann.  found  by  A  Hones  abt.  1607-70 
near  the  pf>rtage  bt>tw«-en  the  Fox  and  \Viiic<»n- 
nin  rivem.  pndtably  in  what  iH  now  (Vdumbia 
Co..  Win.  They  were  at  one  time  cloi«ely  nl- 
litnl  to  the  Miamin;  rovinl  in  liandn  o%'er  a 
large  territory:  joine«l  the  FoxeH  to  attack  De- 
troit: made  headiiuarterH  at  l*e«)ria  on  the 
dentruction  of  the  Illinoia  Confcileracy ;  aided 
Tei'unirtiOi  againnt  the  (lovernment  :*  fought 
with  HIark  Hawk;  ctHJe<l  fiart  of  their  landn 
to  the  (flovernment,  1809.  1810;  removed  to 
MiiMouri.  Kaniuifl.  and  TexaM;  made  much 
trouble  in  two  \m*i  fltati*fl;  now  reduced  to 
abt.  430  in  the  U.  S.  and  400  in  .Mexico. 

Kidd,  William,  abt.  1050-1701:  S^iittiah  navi- 
gator; l>.  proliably  fSrei^nock:  Hon  of  a  Non- 
cimformitt  minii«ter;  early  iNvanie  a  imilor: 
wart  rewarde<l  fur  rt4Tvi«'«*M  render«nl  the  (*tdony 
at  the  preHent  city  of  New  York:  nailed  from 
Plymouth.  Kngland.  in  command  of  the  Adrrn- 
turv,  fitted  out  for  the  auppreaaion  of  piracy. 
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versity*  The  eitj  has  four  annual  fairs,  wliirh 
are  iniicli  frequented,  especially  the  wrvnl  fair 
ill  spring,  at  which  th*?  value  «f  wool  sold  gen- 
erally amDunta  to  $5.75U,0(10,  Ksti  mated  pop. 
(1007)    173/.)S0. 

KluLrput',  town  in  Kurdistan;  near  the  Eii- 
phrateB;  occupies  a  coiiirnaniling  situation  on 
a  plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  A 
larp^e  trade  18  carried  on  in  cotton,  cereals, 
opium,  silk,  olivu  oil,  wine,  and  cattle.  It  is 
the  headquarters  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estunt  miti^tonti  to  the  Armenians;  ia  the  seat 
of  Euphrates  Colle|Te;  and  has  many  cliurcbea 
and  mosques,  Ameritaii  mission  property  val- 
ued at  over  $00,(MK)  was  destroyed  here  by  the 
mol>  during  the  Armenian  troubles,  1895.  The 
government  olhciula  and  the  wealthier  clasaea 
reside   in    tlie   auhurb   of   Mezereb.      Pop,   abt. 

Khartum  (kbilr-tfim*),  capital  of  Egj'ptian 
Hudan;  on  Ibe  Blue  Nile,  about  2  m.  from  its 
junction  with  the  White  Nile^  is  the  center  of 
several  earuvan  routes;  has  governnient  otlicea 
mid  barraeka,  quays,  Gun! on  Memorial  CoU 
le||e;  railway  and  telegraphic  communication 
with  Cairo,  It  was  founded  by  Mohummed 
All,  182:i;  was  taken  by  El  Mahdi.  1^85,  and 
made  tbc  scene  of  a  frightful  massacre,  {ien. 
Charles  Cordon^  who  had  gone  there  single- 
handed  to  assume  command  of  the  Egyptian 
troops,  being  among  the  slain ^  was  ra^ed  to 
the  ground  by  Klialifa  Abdullah^  the  Mahdi*s 
auceessor,  1886;  was  retaken  by  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener*  15JI8,  and  rebuilt*  See  Dongola, 
Pop.  abt.  15,t»>0. 

Khayyam  (khi-yam'),  Omar.  See  Omab 
Khayyam. 

BSiazars,  or  Chazars  (khU'zUrz),  powerful 
tribe  probably  allied  to  the  Georgians  and  Ar- 
menians; settled  in  the  regions  between  the 
Don,  the  Volga^  and  the  Caucasus,  and  at  vari* 
ous  times  between  the  second  and  the  eleventh 
centuries  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in  East- 
em  politics.  They  formed  an  independent 
state  and  had  kings  of  their  own.  Their  capi- 
tal,  Itil^  was  a  commercial  center  of  consider- 
able importance.  The  Khazars  eeem  to  have 
had  their  most  brilliant  period  in  the  tenth, 
but  were  utterly  vanquished  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  the  rising  Slav  power  in  Russia. 

Khedive  (kfi-d^v'),  official  title  of  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt,  lirst  conferred,  1H07,  by  special 
firman  of  Sultan  Abdul  Axiz  on  Ismail 
Pasha,  fifth  viceroy.  A  second  firman,  iStJK, 
vested  succession  to  the  title  in  the  kfiedive's 
descendants  in  direct  line.  Since  the  iMimbard- 
nient  of  Alexandria  by  the  British  fleet,  1882, 
and  the  immediate  ofcupation  of  Egypt  by 
British  troops,  the  oftice  of  khedive  haa  pos- 
aeaaed  only  nominal  importance. 

Khelat'y  capital  of  Baluchistan;  in  a  narrow 
valiey  (J3<K>  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  has  some 
importance  as  a  fortress,  but  its  trade  and 
manufaetun^H  are  of  very  little  eonaequence. 
Pop.  abL  12,0tM). 

Kheper  (k^p'6r).  Egyptian  deity  w^hose  em- 
blem was  the  scarab.  His  qualities  were  de- 
rived from  those  of  the  beetle,  which  was 
supposed  to  perpetuate  its  species  without  the 
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aid  of  the  female*     The  god   la  e&Ded 
of  the  gt-tds,'*  and  in  process   of  time 
identified  with  the  rising  sun,  aiid   bo  ty 
the  resurrection.     He  waJB    represent^pd  in 
man  shape,  surmounted  by  a  beetle  or  wtU  t 
beetle-shaped  head. 

Kherson  {khdr-aon'),  town  of  European  Riu- 
sia;  capital  of  the  government  of  Kherson;  en 
the  Dnieper.  19  m,  aliove  its  mouth 
founded,  1778,  by  Potemkin ;  haa  sevirnii  f^ood 
educational  institutions,  some  uiantifnetiirct  of 
salt,  leather,  and  rope,  extensive  sliiplmiMlai, 
and  a  large  trade  in  timber.  Fop.  ( 1907' ) 
59,076. 

Khiva  (khe'vit),  former  khanate,  now  s  rur 
sal  state  of  Kussia;  in  central  Asia;  on 
Amu  Darya;  is  of  triangular  form,  with 
long  8ide  on  the  river,  extendinf^  from  BA 
hara  to  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  to  the  K.  are  Trnkm- 
tan  and,  for  a  short  distance,  Bokharm; 
8.  and  W.  the  Transcaspian  district  of 
area,  24,m:K)  sq.  m.*,  jwp.  est.  800,000; 
towns,  Khiva  (the  capital),  Kew  Urgenj, 
zar  Asp,  and  Kungrad.  From  the  very 
times  there  has  exlBted  in  the  reg^ton  of 
a  country  called  by  the  Greeks  Charisntia^  j 
later  by  the  Araha  Kwaresm  and  Kharlaia.  It 
appears  to  have  been  for  centuries  a  part  df 
the  great  Persian  Empire,  I^ter  it  fell  tiito 
the  handa  of  Eastern  conquerors,  but  Jloiff' 
ished  an  an  independent  empire  in  thi»  tktf- 
teenth  century.  At  this  time  it  appesars  l« 
have  extended  frora  the  Hindu  Kush  to  iim  ^ 
Caspian.  It  soon  fell  before  Genghis  Kltta, 
andi  after  a  turbulent  existence,  again 
Tamerlane.  In  1512  it  was  conquered  hf 
Ushega,  and  has  since  remained  in  their 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
the  power  of  the  Khan  of  Khiva  ext 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Sea  of  Aral  andl 
Amu,  but  hi»  territory  afterwanla  shrank  im- 
der  Russian  aggression  until  1872,  when  it  I 
eame^  a  vassal  state.  Khiva,  capital  of  tktl 
HiisBian  vassal  state  of  the  sajne  name ;  20  i 
W.  of  the  Amu  Darya  River;  before  the  Ra 
eian  occupation  it  was  the  greatest  slave  hm 
ket  in  TiirkcHtan ;  fine  caqieta  and  coodai 
silks  and  cottons  are  made  here.  The  paha  j 
of  the  former  khan  is  an  inferior  buihtinjur^  •»* 
the  bazaars  are  not  equal  to  those  of  other  Ori- 
ental cities.  The  mosque  attached  to  the  pal- 
ace has  a  high,  round  tower,  ornamented  wrti 
araheaquea.     Fop,  abt.  6,000* 

Khokand  (kbo-kiind'h  city  of  Ferf^hana,  Ste- 1 
aian  Turkestan;  till  1875  the  capit  i^      '      >  iii 
dependent  khanate  of  the  same   it  r 

8E.  of  Tashkent,  on  the  Karusa  i»*., .  **  a 
modern  city,  and  one  of  the  most  aaintalM 
and  attractive  in  Turkestan;  has  one  oi  iW 
richest^  finest,  and  busiest  Ijazaars  in  o^itnl 
Asia.  Pop.  (1D07)  est  81.354.  KhokajKt  tk 
former  independent  khahate  of  central  Asia,  » 
now  the  Russian  province  of  Ferfrliana. 

Kbon'su,   Egyptian  deity,   associated   in  tif 
Theban  triad  with  Amon-Ra  and  Mut,  sa  thor  i 
son.     He  was  a  moon  god,  and   was  SdeoliM 
in    later    times    with    Thoth    <  Khonsu-Tballi). 
and   by   the  Greeks  with   Hercules, 
Httnctuary    was    erected     for    him     al 
(ivaniak)  by  Ratneses  ilL     He  was 
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ed  in  human  form,  with  the  bcftd  of  the  ipUN 
row  hftwk,  flurmountMl  by  horns  and  the  tun 
diHk.  and  wan  one  of  the  few  deities  whose 
image  has  he<*n  found  in  gold. 

Khoratsan  (kho-ria-idin'),  "the  oountry  of 
the  nun " ;   province  of   Pemia,  adjdning  Af- 

?:hani8tan  and  the  Ruaaian  Transcaaplan  pror- 
nee;  area.  UO.(N)0  nq.  m.;  pop.  over  8CX),000; 
capital,  MeAhed ;  is  one  of  the  richeat  countries 
in  Persia,  and  ia  very  fertile,  except  in  the 
desert  areas  of  the  S.  and  W.  The  mountains 
are  rich  in  ores  and  precious  stones. 

Khorsabad  (khArsabid'),  Tillage  of  AsiaUe 
Turkey  alNiut  13  m.  NK.  of  Mosul,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  Assyrian  capital  DOr-Sharru* 
kin  C'castlo  of  Sargon**),  the  remaina  of 
which  were  dis(H>vi*rtHl  by  Botta,  1B43.  The 
exoavatoFH  of  Khorsaltad  erroneously  gSTS  the 
name  of  Nin«>v<>h  to  that  place. 

Khorya  Morya»  or  KurU  Murig  (k6'ri-i 
m«>'r^U),  group  of  three  islands  and  four 
islets  on  tile  coast  of  Arabia,  in  about  lat. 
I?'*  33'  N.,  ion.  50'*  K.;  ceded  to  the  Britiah  br 
the  Sultan  of  Muscat  for  the  purpose  of  land- 
ing the  K(h1  Sea  cal>le,  and  politically  attached 
to  Aden ;  total  area,  21  sq.  m. 

Khosm  (k^srA'),  Khnsrau',  or  Chotroet  (kAs'- 
ro-^/)  I,  called  NrHUiKVAN,  "noble  apirit." 
d.  r>71);  Persian  monarch;  third  aon  of  Kavadh, 
K4>l>ad.  or  C'oliades.  bv  whtsie  will  be  succeed* 
ed  to  the  throne,  631:  waged  war  with  Jua* 
tinian.  the  liyzantine  Km|M>ror,  who  oooeluded 
an  ignol»le  p<>ace  by  agreeing  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  of  440.(MM)'  pi«Tt*s  of  gold;  suppressed 
the  Zendiks,  a  politico-religious  sect;  warred, 
1540-4)2,  against  Justin  II,  who  obtained  the 
revolt «h1  provinces  of  Colchis  and  I^iaaica,  but 
was  «>l>lig«Hl  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  40,000 
pieces  of  p>ld.  lie  renewed  the  war,  ft7I,  Ar- 
menia having  r<*volt«Hl,  with  the  support  of 
«TuHtin.  and  was  defeatinl  at  Melitene,  Armenia. 
The  throne  was  left  to  his  aon  Hormaid  (or 
Ilornusdas)  IV. 

Khosm  II,  Hurnamed  Pabvkz,  or  PuBSflZ, 
"the  Conqueror**;  d.  028;  Persian  mcmarch; 
grantlHon  of  Khoru  I;  succeeded  his  father, 
IlnniiH/d  IV,  who  was  deposed,  500,  bv  a 
reU'l  genersl;  with  the  aid  of  the  Greek  Em- 
peror Mauritius  regained  the  throne  and,  in 
r«^'t>ni])enHe.  cetltHl  a  great  part  of  Meaopota- 
niia.  On  the  murder  of  Mauritius  by  Phocaa, 
tMVJ.  Khosru  made  war  on  the  usurper,  and 
witiiin  a  few  years  conquered  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Artia  Minor;  but  Ileraclius.  who  had  sue- 
ct'CiltHl  to  the  throne,  recovered  his  lost  pos- 
8(>sMion>t.  re<luced  Khosru  to  extremities,  and 
e\en  rava^tMl  his  palace.  In  consequence  of 
thi»ie  misfortunes  Khosru  was  deposed  mad 
murdered  bv  his  son  Shirweh. 


the  froBticr  of  Galki*;  wm  Aadently  a  Mol- 
darian  dty,  and  beeame  afterwards  an  ispor- 
taat  stronghold  of  the  Turks  agalast  the 
Poles.  In  1073  John  Sofaieski  rooted  here  an 
army  of  Mohammed  IV.  The  plaee  was  twiee 
taken  by  the  Rnssiaas,  but  restored  to  the 
Turks,  and  was  iaally  eeded  by  the  peaee  of 
Bucharest  to  Russia*  I8I2.    Pop.  (1900)  00^20. 

KkfbK  Ihm^  gorys  in  Ike  Khjbv  Moon- 
tains,  nearly  90  m.  long,  InekMsd  by  dUTs  of 
slate,  rising  1,000  ft  almost  perpeiidleolarly 
oo  both  Mm.  It  is  the  prindpal,  and  for 
artillery  the  only  aTailable,  road  between  the 
Punjab  and  Afriianlstan.  A  rallwav  now  runs 
from  the  K.  to  Peshawar,  near  the  head  of  the 
pass,  and  a  small  British  territory  at  the  pass 
Uadled  by  iU 


na;  bounded 
bT  Ghehkiang 
Kwangtung;  i 
20,692,125;  eapiUl,  Naael 
duetions,  tea,  pottery,  gnws 
per,  and  tobaeeo. 


m.;  pop.  (IMS) 
doth,  hemp,  pa* 


••_pravlBee  of  CUna; 
ed  N.  1^  Shantung,  sT  by  the  YeUow  Sea,  W. 
by  Ngaahwd,  8.  by  Cbehkiaagt  area,  MjBOO 
•q.  m.;  pop.  13JM0^;  capital;  NaBkli«.  It 
forms  part  of  the  Great  Plain,  and  is  low  and 
leTeL  The  soil  is  eseeedingly  fertile.  T^ 
dik,  eotton,  suaar,  and  medfetnee  are  tha  prte- 
dpal  artielce  off  trade.  Riee  Is  ahm  ezteoslvdy 
produced.  The  Qraad  Gaaal  runs  throogh  tM 
whole  length  of  the  prorinee. 

Klao^ao  (kl-O-elMywO,  dty  of  GUm;  m 
the  Yellow  Sea;  ia  proviaee  of  Shaatoagt 
seiMd  by  Germany,  1807;  town,  harbor,  and 
district  eeded  to  Germany  under  pieamiet 
1806,  nominally  on  a  aiaety-Blae  yearsP  lease; 
distriet  created  a  German  proCeetorate  tke 
same  year;  area  of  distriet,  ezdudve  of  tke 
bay  (about  200  sq.  m.),  200  sq.  m.;  pon.  (1808) 
abi.  8SXMM>;  district  and  bay  sorrooaaed  Iqr  a 
neutral  aoae  of  2,800  sq.  m.,  with  pop.  d 
IJUiOfiOO.  The  entire  district  has  bmm  thor- 
oughly  Germanised,  the  bay  has  bmm  gieoUy 
improrcd,  and  the  dty  is  now  a  free  port 


Khotan  (IchAtAn'),  city  of  Chinese  Turkee- 
tan:  on  the  Khotan  Darya;  IHO  m.  SR.  of 
Viirkand:  hnx  manufactures  and  a  thriving 
tnule  in  silk  fabrics,  leather,  and  paper,  and  in 
yu.  the  jaHfH'r  of  the  ancients.  The  place  is 
cch>hrate(i  fi>r  itM  musk  and  for  the  beauty  of 
the  native  ]M>pulation.     Pop.  aht.  40,000. 

Khotin  (khA-ten').  or  Chotin',  fortified  town 
of  KuHMia.  in  iWMHurahia;  on  the  Dniester,  near     liirt,  fitted 


Bdapooe^,  members  of  a  tribe  of  K. 
lean  Indians,  fooad  by  AUooai  abt  1887-70 
near  the  portaae  between  the  Pos  and  Whieoo- 
sin  rlTers,  mooably  ia  what  is  now  Ooiondiia 
Co.,  Wis.  They  were  at  one  time  ehiedy  al« 
lied  to  the  Miamis;  roved  ia  bands  over  a 
large  territory;  Jdned  the  Foies  to  attaek  De- 
troit; made  headquarters  at  Peoria  oo  tke 
deetruction  of  the  Dliaols  Ooofederaej;  aided 
Teeumseh  against  the  Goferament;  fooghl 
with  Black  Hawk;  eeded  part  of  thdr  kadi 
to  the  Govermneot  1800,  1810;  rsmoead  to 
MIssoori,  Kansas,  and  Teias;  made  modi 
trouble  In  two  last  states;  now  lodoaed  to 
abt480intheU»aaadd00ia  Maiieo. 


KUi.  maUm.  abt  1880-1701;  Seottiii  navi- 
gator; b.  probably  Grseooek;  soo  of  a  Hoo' 
conformist  minister;  eariy  beeame  a  eailori 
was  rewardsd  for  eenriees  reodsrsd  the  eoloojr 
at  the  prseent  dty  of  New  Totk;  sailed  fwvm 
Plymouth,  EMiaBd,  ia  eommaad  of  tke  Adwtm- 
'        oatlorl 
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KIDDERMINSTER 

l(390j  but,  acvording  to  the  general  belief,  he 
became  a  pirate  himBelf.  He  laiicled  in  New 
York,  1608,  with  a  Urge  amount  of  treasure, 
which  was  aeized  by  the  Earl  of  Bellotiioni; 
and  an  additional  treasure  whii^h  Kidd  bad 
buried  on  Gardiner's  Island  was  also  reeov- 
cred.  Kidd  biraMelf  was  eent  to  London, 
where  he  was  hanged  for  the  murder  of  Will- 
iam Moore,  a  seaman.  Tbe  trial  was  very  un- 
fair, and  there  is  some  reason  lor  believing  that 
Kidd  was  not  guilty  of  the  crimes  which  have 
made  his  name  so  notorious.  Search  for  more 
of  his  buried  treai^nra  in  still  being  made  spas- 
modieally  all  along  the  New  England  coast. 

Kid'denniiister,  town  of  Worcester  Co.,  Eag- 
hind;  14 1  m,  N.  of  Worcester;  was  anciently 
ealled  Chiderminater.  and  was  a  royal  manor 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  tilftbe  reign 
of  Henry  III;  especially  noted  for  its  carpet 
manufaeturea,   established    1735.     Pop,    (li9€l) 

Kid'naping,  a  common -law  misdemeanor 
(though  now  usually  defined  by  statute)  which 
coHHiMts  in  the  false  inipritionnjent  and  alxl  ac- 
tion of  a  peiHon.  If  the  party  is  si'ized  and  an 
actual  tranispurtation  takes  place,  though  not 
from  the  country,  the  ofFenae  is  complete*  The 
free  cousient  of  one  capable  of  consenting  to 
the  act  would  prevent  its  being  a  crime.  If  a 
child  is  assigned  to  one  of  its  parenta  under  a 
decree  of  divorce,  the  other  parent,  or  his 
agent*  who  carries  it  oil  without  authority, 
kidnaps  the  child.    See  Abduction, 

Kid'ney,  special  organ  in  vertebrated  ani- 
maiss,  whose  office  is  to  separate  from  the  blood 
certain  effete  substances,  to  be  thro^Ti  out  of 
the  system  in  the  urine;  it  has  no  direct  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  nutritive  operations 
concerned  in  digej^ition.  In  man  the  kidneys 
are  situated  in  tite  lumbar  region,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  spine,  on  a  level  with  the  last  two 
dorBal  and  the  first  two  lumbar  vertcbrie;  they 
are  brownisnh  red,  bean-shaped,  and  flattened 
from  Iwfore  backward.  They  are  well  supplied 
with  blood,  in  aecoixlance  with  the  importance 
of  their  function;  the  renal  arteries  come  di- 
rectly from  the  aorta,  and  the  large  veins  ter- 
minate in  the  vena  cava;  the  nerves  comi?  from 
the  renal  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  system. 
They  are  covered  by  a  thin,  firm,  transparent 
envelope;  internally  they  are  made  up  of  two 
structures,  an  exterior  or  cortical  and  an  in- 
terior or  medullary.  The  cortical  substance  is 
made  up  of  a  great  number  of  very  twisted 
uriniferous  tubes.  Rca tiered  through  the  struc- 
ture fonncti  by  these  tubes  and  the  blood  vea- 
M^ls  arc  dark  p€>ints,  called  from  their  discoverer 
Miilpighinu  bodies.  These  are  nmases  of  mi- 
nute blomi  vessels  included  in  Hawklike  en- 
largem(->nts  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  forming  a 
close  relation  between  the  circulating,  and  thi' 
secreting  systems.  The  me*lullary  substance  m 
compo»wl  principally  of  tubes  passing  nearly 
straight  inward  to  the  central  receptacle  of 
tlie  secretion,  which  is  then  conveyed  through 
the  ureters  to  the  bladder.  The  kidneys  serve 
to  regulate  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  sys- 
tetn,  a  large  amount  of  which  may  be  got  rid 
of  through  their  agency.  Their  special  func- 
tion is  to  take  the  urea  from  the  blood.     As 


the  skin  and  lungs,  the  other  cbamHls 
which  superfluous  water   is    removed   inm 


vca 


SaowDf  a  Form  jlnd  Foutiom  or  rwm 
Ao^  Barta;  tcji,  vena  cava  aAoeadeiu;  rm, 

TV,  renal  v«in;  u,  ureters;  bt,  bl»dd«r« 

blood,    are   liable    to    be    greatly    afTefitd 

external  clrcumstanees,  the  kidneyB  pcrfon 


BscTtON  or  THB  Kii>NKT  Browtnu  QrniXTuaa. 
P.  pelvis;  u,  ureter;  m.  medullary;  e,  a^rtliMl  p««li 
aa,  vteriea. 

very  important  office  in  relation  to  Uiai  it 
When   the  [tores  of  the  skin  ar«  cJodotl,  a« 
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KIIX)  TAKAY08HI 

cold  weather,  more  work  is  thrown  on  the 
kidneyn.  In  the  fetu«  at  an  early  period, 
while  the  kidneys  are  very  amall  and  imper> 
f(vt,  th(>ir  oflice  t»  performed  by  the  **  WoUIIan 
ImmHcs,"  two  orf^anii  analogous  to  them  in  struc- 
ture, which  aft4>rwani  become  atrophied  and 
diHap|K>ar.  In  fishes  the  Wolffian  bodies  remain 
as  [MTinanent  organs,  no  true  kidneys  being 
developed.  One  diseased  kidney  mav  be  sur- 
gical ly  removed,  whereupon  the  remauiing  kid- 
ney will  increase  in  sise  and  perform  the  func- 
tion for  both.  But  the  removal  of  both  kidneys 
is  Hoon  followed  by  death. 

Ki'do  Takayosh'i,  abt  1833-81;  Japanese 
stntertiiian  and  one  of  the  founders  of  modem 
.lapun:  b.  pnivince  of  Choshiu.  His  provinot 
WHM  one  of  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revolt  upiinHt  the  Tokugawa  shogunate,  and 
he  wiiA  one  of  the  chief  organiiers  of  tlis  im- 
I»erinliNt  army;  after  peace  was  reatned  ha 
lie(*iiiiie  a  privy  ccmncilor;  was  a  member  of 
tlie  enihuHAv  which  visited  the  U.  8.  nod  Ea- 
ro|ie.  1S72.  but  returned  to  receive  the  appoint- 
ment of  MiniMter  uf  State;  was  next  appointed 
to  a  iKiHition  in  the  im|M*rial  h«nisehold,  and  in 
the  eiirly  [uirt  of  1875  again  entered  the  cab- 
inet. 

Ki'dron,  or  Ce'dron,  small  stream  or  brook 
in  the  v  111  ley  K.  of  JeruNalem;  fhemorable  in 
numy  H<eiieH  of  biblical  history. 

Kieft  (keft).  Wilhelm,  1600-47;  fifth  OoT- 
ernor  of  New  Netherlands;  b.  Holland.  Ha 
<-oii<'<'ntriite«l  all  the  executive  power  in  the 
(•olon^-  in  his  own  hands.  New  Amsterdam 
wuH  in  wn*tchcHl  <*cmdition  on  his  arrival,  and 
he  inntituteil  M)me  very  beneficial  reforms^  He 
inipro\e<l  the  ap|H*aranc*e  of  the  town,  enforced 

{M)lif«>  onliiuin(*eii,  promoted  agriculture,  bat 
lin  ^ivcrnnient  was  marked  by  such  tvimnny 
luul  cniclty  that  he  wan  detested  by  the  peo- 
ple 11  is  limit n*utnient  of  the  Indians  caused 
ittaliatinn  on  their  |Mirt,  and  to  cope  with  the 
Hituatiou  the  pivernor  called  the  first  repre- 
M'iitati\c  iiHMMnbly  in  the  New  Netherlanda. 
He  was  finally  ret*alle«l  in  1047.  on  petition  of 
the  cttlonistH.  ami  (HTinhed  on  hia  way  to  Hol- 
lan«l  by  the  Minking  uf  the  ship. 

Kiel  (kt'l).  town  in  duchy  of  Holstein,  Prus- 
sia:  on  the  Kieler  Fjord;  is  well  built  and 
iH-antifnlly  situattnl;  has  a  university  (founded 
liui.*)).  Hoiiie  numufac'tures,  and  an  important 
trade.  It»  harbor  is  one  of  the  beat  on  the 
Hal  tic.  deep  ami  nafe.  and  very  strongly  fortl- 
\\vt\:  it  is  the  station  of  the  (icnnan  fleet  in 
tlu>  Halti(>.  and  the  ^H'st  of  all  institutions  be- 
lon^'in^'  to  the  Cenuan  navy.  Kiel  belonged  to 
tilt'  llaiisfatic  l^'a^uc.  and  [MWAesscd  the  right 
to  tlic  trade  lN>tw«H>n  <termsny  and  Denmark. 
1  III'  |>«a<^>  iN'twtvn  Denmark  and  Sweden  was 
...n.  lMd«-.l  here  January  U,  IMU.     Pop.  (1M6) 

Kicpcrt  (ke>vt).  Heinrich,  1818-W;  Ger- 
man  ;:« o^'ra{dier :  b.  lU^rlin;  explored  Asia 
Minor.  Istl  tJ:  Dinitor  of  the  Cteographical 
lii->titiite  (»f  Weimar.  lH4r»  .V2:  l>e<*ame  professor 
at  tht>  Iniv.  of  lUrlin.  iSTd).  His  *"  Atlas  of 
II.II.iH  and  till'  Hellenic  <\)lonies"  and  hia 
iii.tp-*  to  Knbinsnn's  *'  Puli»Htinu  **  attracted  the 
attrnli«»n    i»I    the   m  icntilie   world.      His  **  New 


KILUBCRANiaE 

Hand  Atlaa  of  the  Earth  **  is  the  atandnid  work 
on  the  subject  Among  other  worka  are  ** Atlaa 
of  the  OM   Worid**  and   *'Travcb  in  Asia 


KitT  (k«-«r),  fortified  cnpiUI  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Kiev,  Russia;  on  tJie  Dnieper;  found- 
ed in  the  ninth  oenturr;  ia  one  of  the  ohl«^ 
and  moat  beauUfnl  dtkn  of  Russia;  eonsista» 
properly,  of  three  town%  each  with  ita  own 
waliB  and  fortifieations— namehr,  Petehersk, 
with  the  lanioua  monastery  of  Petcharskoi, 
containing  the  tomba  of  many  RuHlan  sainta; 
Kier  proper,  with  the  oddmtad  Gathcdral  of 
8t  Sc^hia;  and  Podol,  whieh  ia  ooeupiad  bT 
the  middle  and  lower  elamsi.  Kler  haa  a  nni- 
versity  and  Bevtral  other  aducatioBal  Institu- 
tiona.  Ita  manufketurca  are  not  important, 
but  ita  trwia  la  axtculva.    Po^  (19QE)  S19,000l 

XIUttM  (ki-k»w-t1),  Tokano  in  HawaUi 
one  of  tha  laigcst  in  tha  worid;  ia  in  eonatant 
aetiTity;  erater  la  8  m.  fa  dreumftftBoa,  and 
variea  from  900  to  1,000  ft  In  depth. 

KiPlai^  Saint,  d.  607;  Irlah  pivlatat  b.  mm- 
ij  Cavan.  Abt  089  ha  went  aa  a  mlaalonary 
to  Franoonia,  Garmany,  whoae  rular  ha  eon- 
verted,  toyathar  with  hia  aabjeeta;  bat  the 
ruler's  wife  brought  about  hia  beheading  at 
Wflndmrg  In  revenge  for  her  repudiation  liy 
the  ruler  on  Killan'a  demand,  ahe  '  ' 
lawful  wifi  of  another 


being  tho 


KlUnupiafO  (kd-0-niin-Ji-rO').«' Great  Moon- 
tain,"  a  mountain  diaeovered  <1848)  by  the 
miastonarr  Rebmana  in  R.  Africa;  ritualed 
about  176  m.  8.  of  the  equator,  and  the  same 
distance  Inland  from  the  Indian  Oeean.  Reb- 
mann'a  report  that  Kilimanjaro  waa  snow- 
crowned  waa  lov  dlaeredlted.  It  fa  believed 
to  be  the  hlghert  mountain  In  Africa,  and  la 
one  of  the  great  volcanic  moontaina  of  the  R. 
part  of  the  continent.  All  climates  from  trop- 
ical to  polar  are  found  on  its  slopca. 

Kilken'ny,  town  in  county  of  Kilkcmy,  Ire- 
land; on  the  Nore;  81  m.  8W.  of  Dublin.  It 
has  a  eollcge,  a  grammar  achool,  in  whieh 
Swift,  Coagreve,  Arquhar,  and  Berkeley  re- 
ceived part  of  their  education.  The  Oathedral 
of  8t  Canice  datce  from  the  eleventh  eentnry, 
and  fa  the  largest  eccksiaatlcal  baUdli«  in 
Ireland,  next  to  the  Cathedral  of  8t  Platriek 
in  Dublin.  There  are  some  manufaetnrea  of 
Pop.  (1900)  1(M88- 


nilai'inej,  market  town  of  Kerry  Go.,  Ire- 
land; 44  m.  NNW.  of  Cork;  in  the  mkfat  of 
beautiful  scenery,  and  about  a  mile  from  the 
celebrated  lakea  to  whfeh  It  gives  lU  name. 
The  town  eontaina  a  magnillcent  Roomn  Cath- 
olic cathedral,  a  dispensary  and  fever  honital, 
etc  The  lakea  are  connected  with  each  other; 
the  lower  lake  fa  about  4|  m.  long  hf  t  ul 
broad;  the  middle,  1|  m.  king  Iqr  I  m*  broad; 
the  upper,  3  m.  loiilg;  They  receive  aevcml 
atreams,  and  are  dotted  with  nnmeroua  lalanda. 
On  a  projecting  peninsula  whfeh  divldca  the 
mkldle  from  the  lower  lake  stand  the  pic- 
turesque raina  of  Muckroea  Abbey  and  Hoh 
Castle.    Pto^  abt  6,600. 

Kiniecnui'kle^  celebrated  paes  throogh  the 
Grampian  Mountnlna,  In  Fvthshlri^  Bcothind, 
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"  A  Year  of  Consolation,"  "  Residence  on  a 
Georgia  Plantation  in  183B-39;'  and  "Old 
Woman's  Gossip'*;  after  1848  she  gave  Shake- 
Bpeanaa  leadings  in  Ihe  U.  S.  and  Great 
Britain* 

Kemblep  John  Mitchell,  1BD7-5T;  An^lo- 
Saxon  seholar;  oldest  sun  of  Charles  Keiiiblej 
b.  J^ndon;  dt^vott^l  himself  to  tlie  study  of  the 
earliest  Teutonic  dialects,  and  published,  1833, 
"The  Anglo-Saxon  Pwrns  of  Ik-owulf/'  with 
a  glossary  and  translation;  edited  The  Briiinh 
and  Foreign  Quart vriy  RrvteWt  1835-44;  pub- 
lished **  Codex  Diplomaticiifl  ^Evi  Saxoniei/* 
and  **  The  8axons  in  England,"  his  best  known 
work, 

Keni'pelen,  Wolfgang  (Baron  von),  1734- 
18U4;  Hungarian  niechanieian;  was  the  in- 
ventor of  a  so-called  automaton  cheaa  player* 
made  for  the  amusement  of  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  (ITOft)^  which  was  exhibited  in  Paria, 
17R4,  and  afterwards  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
U.  S,  It  was  an  ingenious  contrivance  for 
concealing  a  living  player.  He  alsf>  invented, 
177rt,  an  automaton  si^aking  human  figure, 
which  he  explaimnl  in  **  Lc  m^'canisme  de  Ea 
parole."  He  tilled  several  political  posts  at 
the  Austrian  court,  and  published  poejiis  and 
dramatic  pieces. 

Kem'per,  Reuben,  d.  IH2*1;  American  soldier; 
h,  "Virginia;  settled  in  the  Territory  of  Miaais- 
sippi;  sought  to  rid  W,  Florida  of  it«  Spanish 
rule,  and  fiubserjuently  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  driving  the  Spaniards  from  the  Amer- 
ican continent.  He  was  engaged  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  capture  I^lobile  and  in  the 
expedition  of  Gutierrez  and  Toletlo,  1812, 
agaiuHt  the  Spanish  authority  in  Mexico,  and 
was  colonel  of  the  force,  50l>  or  <K>0  in  number, 
which  eo*"»p('rnted  with  the  Mexican  irwurgents. 
The  expedition  advanced  into  Texas  and  fought 
several  battles,  but  disagreed  with  their  allies 
and  returned  home,  Kemper  was  engagt*d  un- 
der Jackson  in  the  defense  of  New  Orleans, 

Kem'pis,  Thomas  a,  1380-1471;  German  as- 
cetic writer;  b.  near  Cologne;  began  his  noviee- 
ship  at  the  monastery  of  Mount  St.  Agnes, 
1400»  and,  1413,  was  ordained  priest;  1426, 
was  elected  subprior  of  the  monastery,  and 
was  charged  with  the  spiritual  direction  of  the 
novice*.  He  owes  his  world-wide  fame  to  the 
book  entitled  "  De  Imitatione  Christi/*  which 
baa  been  many  times  translatetl  into  every  eiv- 
illxed  language.  Its  authorship  has  been 
ABcribcd  lo  Jean  Gerson,  chancellor  of  the 
Uoiv,  of  Paris,  and  to  Gersen  or  Ciesen,  an 
Italian  abbot.  The  external  evidences  in  favor 
of  h  Kenipis  are  the  facts  that  he  h  mentioned 
as  the  author  by  three  writers  nearly  his  con- 
temporarieSp  that  copies  exist  written  in  his 
own  hand,  and  that  in  one  ancient  copy  bo 
is  declared   to  be  the  author. 

Kenai  ^kt'u'l),  peninsula  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Ala.'*ka;  between  Cook's  Inlet  and  Prince  Will- 
iam*8  Sound ;  coast  is  much  indented ;  l>ay*8 
Harbor  and  Resurrection  Bay  afford  gootl  an- 
chorage; interior  little  known;  mountainous 
at»d  infertile;  glaciers  said  to  occupy  soirie  of 
the  valleys. 


Een'dal,  William   Hunter,   1843^  ;    En^ 

lish  actor;  b.  London;  family  name  Grimsto??: 
entered  the  dramatic  profession,  18*11;  lueniber 
of  the  company  of  the  Theater  Royal,  I8tj2^«6; 
appeared  in  London  in  "  A  Dangeroiu»  Friend," 
and  his  talent  met  with  gratifying  recognition; 
subsequently  played  Orlando  in  a  revival  of 
**  Aa  You  Like  It/'  and  took  sxich  partA  ai 
Captain  Absolute  and  Charles  Hurfacc,  alw 
played  in  Gilbert *s  most  8ucct»s»ful  pieces,  **  The 
Palace  of  Truth  "  and  **  Pygmalion  and  Gala- 
tea." In  lK«;il  be  was  married  to  Madge  tMar- 
garet)  Itobertson  (b.  Great  Grim^sby,  1848), 
and  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  they  afterwardft 
acted  in  the  same  companies  and  made  several 
successful  tours  in  the  U.  8, 

Ken'ilworth,  town  in  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land; contains  ruins  of  Kenilwortb  Castle, 
which  berame  notable  in  the  history  of  (^tJ«M*li 
Elizabeth  on  account  of  the  gorgeous  inannef 
in  which  the  Earl  of  Leicester  entertained  her 
here  for  seventeen  days.  See  Sir  Walter  Scatt'ft 
*'  Kenilwortb." 

Ken'iteSy  nomadic  people  between  Sinat  and 
Palestine,  first  nientione<l  in  Gen.  xv,  lU,  and 
numerous  times  later,  and  always  as  having  '' 
friendly  i*elations  with  the  Chosen  People. 
They  inhabitetl  the  desert  lying  between  8* 
Palestine  and  the  Sinai  Mountains^,  and  roamed 
over  this  region  and  along  the  E.  coa^t  of  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah.  Jethro,  the  father-in-laV  of 
Moses,  is  called  a  Midianite  in  Ex.  iii,  1  and 
Num.  X,  29,  and  a  Kenite  in  Judg,  i,  16.  Many 
of  the  Kenitca  accompanied  the  Israelites  in 
their  desert  march  and  entered  with  them  into 
the  Promised  Land,  but  retained  their  nomndie 
habits, 

Kennebec'  RiVer,  stream  whicli  riaea  in 
Moosehead  Lake,  Me.,  although  its  principal 
head  stream,  the  Moose  River,  rises  more  thaa 
50  m.  W.  of  that  take^  of  which  it  Is  a  tnbo- 
tary.  The  river  falls  some  1,000  ft.  in  100  dl, 
reaching  tide  water  at  Augusta,  'where  it  it 
crossed  by  a  large  dam,  alTording  great  water 
power.  Seagoing  steamboats  and  coasting  ves- 
sels ascend  to  Gardiner,  ejtcept  in  winter,  when 
navigation  ceases  entirely.  The  river  is  navig- 
able for  ships  to  Bath,  12  m.  Ita  banks  an* 
fertile  and  beautifuL  and  are  the  seat  of  a 
large  trade  in  lumber,  provisions,  !iay,  cattle, 
etc.  The  Androscoggin  River  is  the  largrst 
tributary  of  the  Kennebec,  joining  it  at  Merry- 
meeting  Hay,  18  m.  from  the  ocean, 

Ken'rick,  Francis  Patrick,  1797-1803;  Amer- 
ican Konian  Catholic  prelate;  b.  DubHn,  Ire* 
land ;  became  principal  of  the  eeele^a^tical 
seminary  at  Bardstown,  Ky,,  1821 ;  coadjutor 
to  Bishop  Conwell,  of  Philadelphia,  lR:m,  aod 
hts  successor,  1842,  In  I*hilfldelphia  hi*  found- 
ed the  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  fhatle* 
liorromeo.  He  was  appointed  archhii^hop  of 
Baltimore,  1851;  preaided  as  apostolic  delegate 
over  the  first  Plenary  Council  the  U.  8.,  18S2, 
and,  1859,  receive*!  for  his  see  the  "  primary 
of  honor  "  in  the  U.  S.  His  numeroitu  tluH>1<}g' 
ieal  works  are  regarded  as  classical  in  tln» 
U.  S.,  and  used  as  text  books  in  neminartesL 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  wan  enfrjig^f  an 
a  revised  English  translation  of  the  Bible,  wUll 
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f  npiiMi*,  Mntc-,  iiihI  IiikI  piihli^liiil  \\\v  whole  of 
tlu'  Nrw  '1  cMu  iiu'iil  11  ml  I  lie  ^m  (titer  part  of 
the  Ol.l. 

Kent,  Edward  Augustus  M)uke  of).  ITtiT- 
IsjU;  fnnith  Hoii  of  Kiii^'  Ceor^'e  111  of  Kii^- 
hitni :  jniriiNl  the  aiin\:  part ieipii tint  in  tho 
eaptiin-  of  •^miie  i>f  the  Fn-neh  W.  Inilhi  i«- 
hiinU;  \\:i-  ap|Hiiiit«Ml  ^n\i'rnor  of  Nova  Si*otia 
ami  citniiiianiier  in  chief  of  the  HritiKh  foreex 
in  N.  AiiM'iiia.  The  i^^laihl  nf  St.  .John  ehan^inl 
it^  nan.r  tn  j'rinre  Kduanl  in  hi<*  lion«ir.  On 
)ii<«  I  it  inn  to  l-!uin|H'  he  niariied  I  May  2tK 
I^Im  a  (ifrinan  piim-*-^-.  Maria  Loni**a  Vic- 
tniia  I  l7*»Ji  IsJil),  witliiw  of  the  Priner  i>f 
l.«i!iinL'rii.  ilauL'litiT  of  the  Duke  'tf  Sa\e-('o- 
liuiL'.  l''i«Mii  thi*t  Miarriap*  C^ueeii  \'iet<>ria  waH 
ImiIM.    I^lt». 

Kent,  James,  17»;.'»  ls|7:  Anierieun  juriKt: 
!».  IMiili|i|ii.  N.  N. :  U'ranie  ju«lp'  of  tlie  Su- 
pieriii-  (  milt  uf  Nrw  Niirk,  171»S;  was  it"*  ehief 
liiMiie.  IMII  It;  rtianielhir  of  the  Mate,  ISU- 
'j:i;  I'luf.  of  Law  in  (  n|Mnil)ia  t'olh*;!*':  waM 
««ii«-  of  thf  failin-  of  Aiiirrican  jnii-^prudeni-*': 
rlii«  t  \\«'ik.  **  t  niniiientarii-.  on  Aiiii'iiean  Ijiw.'* 

Kent,  William,  aht.  lil^r^  I7IS:  father  of 
KiiL'Ii-h  lainl-«apr  LMnii-niiiL' :  1>.  Yorkshire: 
W.I-  .ippK  iitii  t  il  til  A  loai-h  paintii.  anil  ?«liow«*«l 
s<i  rum  h  l.thiit  that  In-  wa**  enaMit)  hy  tin* 
III  Ip  iif  p.itinii-  to  ^tiit|\  ait  at  lioini*.  In 
171t>  he  \\a<«  iMMirii  li\  the  Kail  of  Hnrlin^ton 
t<i  let  Ml  II  to  l'!n^'laiii|  ax  hi^  ^iiiM.  an<l  rc^iileil 
Willi  that  tii'Mnnan  for  the  remainder  of  hin 
lift-.  lit-  wax  HI  »oiiie  di'iiiand  iC"  a  {uiinter. 
•.rnlptiir,  aiiil  anhitrrt.  hut  hi-  n-al  iinportantH* 
wa-^  a-*  tlir  touii.li-i  of  lan«l>M-aiK>  ^fardenin^  in 
KiiL'Iaiiil.  flu-  lM*-t  '*|Nfiiiien  of  the  new  prin- 
ri|ili'>«   i>f   t.i<<t«-   hi-in^   K<-nsin;;toii  Cardi-nn. 

Kent  Is'land,  larp"«t  i*«land  in  ('he%a|H>ake 
Ua\  ;  lMh'fi;;«.  to  (^»iii-«n  Anm-  <  «»..  Md.:  \'y  in. 
l-'iiL'.  and  \riy  ftitilr:  ha-  iiiipoitant  oy-ter 
ti-liiii* -.  1"^  tlir  -iti-  of  tlii*  tailii*!  -••ttli-nient 
ID   tin    -t;ite.    wa-.  titiiini/.d.   l«i:il.  hy    William 

<    l.l\  Im.IIH". 

Ken'ton,  Simon,  17.*»'>  \^'M\\  AimTiean  pion- 
<i«.  li.  I':nii|uui  to..  \  a.  At  -ixti-en  had  an 
.ifh.i\  .iii-mL'  tmm  a  |o\e  affair,  and  U'liev- 
niL'  li.  Ii.fl  killnl  hi-*  aiixeiNiiiy.  ih-d  lM'_\ond 
til-  Mil  Ld>.tiiii  >-.  and  lit'iaine  a  (•■iiipanion  of 
I'.iiiiil  rM'oiii'.  wlio'-e  life  hv  «a\ed  in  a  eontlii-t 
•ii»i  lii.iiHii-.  Hr  an  imipaninl  (iiMir^i*  KopT** 
«  Ink  III  lii-»  cxpi'dit ioii  to  Ka'<ka«kia.  177S. 
II.  -!...wrii  L'nat  liiuiai:!'  .in>i  -aijaiity  in  oh- 
1  iMiniL'  intm  !iiat  i.'ii  a«.  to  tin*  Iniliaii**  inove- 
!ii.i--;  w.i-  a  iii.M  •!  niidri  <M'n.  Anthony 
\\  i\ni.  I7'».;  '.»l  hii-ailiiM  jj«n«ral  of  Ohio 
"  iliti.i.  l^o.,.  :ii„|  i.iiL'iit  at  thr  hatth"  of  the 
ll.Mri.-.  I^n;.  \-  Kiiitu.  kN  tilh-^l  with  •♦••t- 
i!ii-.  K«  !ii"n  wj-  ii-.i»iii«l  to  po\eit\.  for  hi^ 
itri'..  u-.-  ti.i.t-.  i.t  l.iiiil  Win  Iii-t  throu^'h  hin 
i-!i. ■!.»•. .  .t  law  Itut  ;if!ir  lvj|  hi'*  lands 
'.Mil  1.1.  i-il  :iTil  a  pi-ii-ioii  of  .*2lt»  a  year 
\v.i-  ji.'.iiil  f  .1  liitn  t"i"Ui  ( 'oiiLrri"—.  He  die«l 
III  It  I'l.  -jM.f  wlnir.  liftN  ciL'lit  yiMT-  l)efnro, 
)■.•  I  .1  '  iii'i.\vl\  i-..i|...!  dt-atli  at  the  hands 
I.t    tl-.     h;.|i.i!i> 

Ki'ntiirk'y  'imiih'  .|iii\i-.|  »roiii  the  IrixpioiM 
I' .h  in  l\'-fii'.  Mi'-.iT.iiij  pi.iiiie  or  nieatlow 
I  Mi-1.    iM     I'lii-n-n    til    t!i.     tnrle-.'.   traet    in    the 


S.  central  part  of  the  atatr),  popular  names, 
Hl.l'K-CiRAKH  Statk,  CoR.N-rRAl'KKR  StatK",  Mate 
tlower,  golden-nMl;  atato  in  the  S.  central 
diviaion  of  the  N.  American  union;  Ixninded 
N.  hy  UlinoiH,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  from  which 
it  i»t*»H'parat«ti  hy  the  Ohio  Kiver;  NK.  by  W. 
Virginia,  SK.  by'  Vir^rinia,  S.  by  Vir^^inia'  and 
Tenn(*H*Mi>,  \V.  by  MihHOuri  and  ArkannaH,  from 
which  it  iM  M'parated  by  the  MtHMiMMippi  River; 
area.  4(I,4(N)  mi.  m. ;  (^^tiinated  |>op.  ( IINM)) 
2.:i-20.2Jm,  includinf;  aht.  -JHr^.tHM)  m^^sroi^;  cap- 
ital Krankfort ;  principal  citieH  and  townn: 
liOiiiMville,  (^uvin^on.  NewiM>rt,  I>>xinf^on, 
Padnnih,  OwenHlK>ro.  llenderAon.  liowlin^ 
(triH'n.  IIopkinHville,  AHhIand.  Maysville,  li«dle* 
vne.  I)ayt«in.  WinehcHt^T,  Richmond,  Paria, 
Danville,  Middli*MlM>ro. 

TIm'  <«urfac«%  with  the  exception  of  alwut 
2.tMN).(MN)  acrcM  of  hi^h  land  in  the  monntaina, 
and  aiNi.tNN)  acr(>H  of  low  lands  in  the  river 
iMittoniM,  is  a  plateau,  gently  sloping  from  the 


mountains  on  the  K.  to  the  rivers  on  the  W, 
and  N\V.;  average  elevation  almve  the  f*ea,  HOO 
ft.:  prinei|ml  mountain  area  in  the  SK..  where 
are  Cunilierland  Mountain  and  Pine  Mountain, 
and  Miiue  |MMkH  a.ritM)  ft.  aUive  the  Cumlier- 
hind  Kiver  valley.  IWoidcM  the  MisMinHippi, 
the  Ohio,  and  the*  W'lfi  Sandy  rivera.  which  lie 
on  itt  Uirdern,  there  are  five  internal  rivera, 
the  l.iekin^.  Kentucky.  Salt.  Cns'n.  and  (^im- 
iM'rIand.  all  navigable.  The  TenneatuM*  rines  with- 
in a  mile  of  the  wiuriv  of  the  CiimlM-rland.  but 
run'«  nifM  of  its  cour^*  in  TenneHM'«>  and  Ala- 
lia ma,  then  enters  Kentucky  near  tlw'  Cumber- 
land, and  runs  |uirallel  with  it  to  the  Ohio. 
There  1*^  one  canal,  at  liouisville,  which  en- 
ables lf»ade«l  v«>i«t«>ls  to  inihm  annmd  the  falla 
of  the  Ohio  without  bn^aKinf;  bulk. 

In  the  K.  (vntral  |Mrt  of  the  state  is  the 
farfainetl  **  blue-^'rnss "  n*iri<>n:  adjoininf;  it 
partly,  a  tract  misname*!  "  the  Imrrens "  by 
the  early  s«»t tiers  fmni  its  tretdcMM  character, 
llie  toil  iH  very  fertile  in  the  "  bIue-f;rRHa " 
rejrion  and  on  the  ri%-er  iMittoms.  The  climate 
is  ni»t  Miibject  to  the  extremea  common  to  other 
Htat<»s  in  the  same  locality.  The  tem|>erature 
H«di]i»!n  cxcmmIs  KM)**  K.  in  summer,  or  falls 
In'Iow  »>nt  in  winter.  Rain  falls  abundantly  in 
winter  ami  sprinjr.  In  the  mountain  n'^rion  of 
K.  Kentucky  is  an  area  of  some  I2.00(>  sq.  m., 
uhere  bituminous,  block,  and  cannel  co«U  are 
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found,  and  in  the  W.,  borderltig  on  Illinois  and 
Tiidiana,  in  an  urea  of  about  4*000  sq,  m.,  yi>ld- 
inj^  blodc  and  cannol  coiiIm,  From  the  Ohio  to 
the  Cunihc^rltind  extends  a  tract  of  hlue  iinia- 
stone.  The  coal  fields  contain  extensive  beds 
of  iron  ore  and  qimrriea  of  tttone  of  Inrge  Vii- 
riety*  Among  other  products  are  fire  clay, 
moltling  sand,  potter's  clay,  ghisa  sand,  sul- 
phur, lead,  nitf^r;  fliiorapar,  aspluiltum,  petro- 
leum, and  natural  gnu,  8alt,  f^ulphur,  fliiliue, 
and  chalybeate  springs  are  numerous.  In  the 
Green  River  region  are  numerous  caverns,  in- 
eludinj?  the  Mammoth  Cuve.  The  total  value 
of  the  minenil  products  {IHQI}  was  $in,2f*4,- 
Ml,  including  coiil,  $1 1,405  ,l);iH;  fluor»pitr, 
§i:j3/ni  ;  clay  products,  f2,611,364;  atone,  |1,* 
002,4n0, 

The  principal  farm  crops,  1906,  were:  Com, 
105,437,:i70  bushels,  valued  at  $44,283,698; 
winter  wheat,  1I,542,51>8,  $^,426,097;  oats,  4,- 
430,354,  $1,683,535;  rve,  162,260,  $113,582; 
potatoes,  2,848,352 ;,  $ij37,4t>5;  hay,  tU>3,723 
tons,  $7,009,330;  and  tobacco,  252.301* ,000  lbs., 
$IM27. 100— total  value,  $83,670,837,  The 
live  slock  U1>07)  comprised  387,327  horses, 
valued  at  $37,670,162;  108,850  muK^,  $21,628,- 
028;  402,600  mileh  raws,  $11,256,000;  736,250 
nlher  callle,  $12,072,716;  1.060,000  sheep,  $4,- 
478.500;  ami  1.213,380  swine,  $7,280,280— total 
value,  $05,205,586.  Aeeording  to  the  U.  S. 
eeiisus  of  1005,  Kentucky  had  3,734  factory - 
Kyntejii  manufacturing  plants,  ojHvratcd  on  a 
ea  pi  1 11 1  of  $147»282,478,  and  yielding  annmil 
I>n>ducls  valued  at  $150,753,068,  The  prin- 
ei[)al  manufactures  were  flour,  foundry  and 
machineshon  products,  tobacco  and  cigars, 
whisiky,  malt  liquora,  iron  and  steel,  jeans, 
lenther,  carriages  and  wagons,  hydraulic  ce- 
ment, furniture,  agricultural  implements,  lum- 
ber, saddlery  and  harncBs,  woolen  ami  cottcm 
gfKidi^,  hagtring  and  rope,  and  salt  (chiefly  by 
evajMiration ) . 

The  leading  educational  institutions  are 
Kentucky  Univ.  (Christian),  founded,  1708,  as 
Trniisylvania  Univ.,  Lexington;  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  Lexington;  Central  Univ. 
(Presbyterian),  Danville;  Bethel  College  (Bap- 
tist),  Russellville ;  Union  College  (Methodist 
Episcopal),  Barbonrville;  State  Univ.  of 
Kent  ueky  ( Ba  pt ist ) ,  Louisv  i !  1  c ;  Geo rge  town 
College  (  Baptist },  Cieorgeto\^Ti ;  Berea  College 
(nonacctarian).  for  white  and  colored,  Berea; 
St.  Mary^H  College  (Roman  Catholic ),  St. 
Mary's;  and  normal  schools  at  Bowling  Green, 
Madisonville,  Corinth,  etc.  The  principal  re- 
ligions bodies  are  the  Baptist.  Roman  Catholic, 
Methodist  Episcopal  South,  Disciples  of  Christ, 
Methodist  Episcopal,  and  Presbyterian.  There 
are  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  Lnuisville  and  Danville;  asylums  for 
tlie  insane  in  Anchorage,  Lexington,  and  llop- 
kinsville;  a  house  of  refuge  in  Ix)uifiville;  a 
large  penitentiary  iu  Krankfort  and  a  branch 
in  Eduyville, 

Daniel  Boone  and  others  made  explorations 
in  the  region,  17flO;  permanent  settlements 
were  c^stabiirshed  by  Boone,  Jiimes  Harrod,  and 
Benjamin  Logan,  1775;  the  Tranaylviinia  C'Oni- 
pany  purchased  the  greater  part  of  Kentucky 
from  the  Chcroke«'s,  and  numlwrs  of  colonists 
entered.      In    1776    the    Virginia    Legislature 


erected  this  jmrchase  into  th*5  countj  of  Tfltt- 
sylvnnia,  and,  1783,  formed  Kentucky  into 
(listrict.  Conflicts  between  the  eolontsta  and 
the  Indians  caused  Kentucky  to  be  called  **thc 
dark  and  bloody  ground,**  and  the  hye9  were 
not  quelled  till  17D4,  when  G<?ii,  Wayne  won 
the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers.  Attempts  to  sep- 
arate Kentucky  from  Virginia  failed  until 
1700,  when  the  mother  state  consented,  and  <m 
June  1,  1702,  Kentucky  entered  the  Uujoii,  At 
the  iK^ginning  of  the  Civil  War  the  state  look 
a  neutral  position,  but  80,000  of  ber  citizcsii 
entered  the  Union  army,  and  4,000  the  Confed- 
erate, Feilera!  and  Confederate  forces  entered, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  1801  tiumerout 
skirmishes  and  unimportant  engagements  ot- 
curred.  In  Noveml>er  a  convention  ais!!tembtid 
at  Ruasellville,  then  within  the  CkinfcderiUc 
lines,  organized  a  provisional  government,  and, 
1802,  an  attempt  was  made  to  inaugurate  H 
at  the  capital,  which  the  advance  of  Uoim 
troops  prevented.  At  Mill  Spring,  January  1*, 
1862,  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas  defeated  the 
Confederate  forces,  and  after  the  fall  of  fort* 
Henry  and  Dnnelson  in  Tennessee,  tlie  Confed- 
erates withdrew  from  the  state,  but  rHurot^ 
und^^r  Gen.  Bragg  in  September,  only  to  be 
defeated  at  Ferry ville,  and  to  a^in  withdmv. 
The  state  continued  to  be  distur^K^d  by  raidiiy 
and  martial  law  was  declared  by  l*rc^.  LitMSiliL 
18fl4,  The  civil  authority  was  rei*tor*'d  by 
Pres.  Johnson,  l>ctober  18,  18tS5*  During  the 
crisis  growing  out  of  the  contested  election  i>f 
1800,  William  Goebel,  the  piivemor  eli«cU  •> 
claimed  by  the  Democratic  Party,  was  a««dA:» 
sinated,  January  30,  1000. 

Kentucky,  river  of  Kentucky  which  riie*  in 

the  mountains  of  Letcher  Co.,  flowa  tn  a  tor 
luouH  NW.  course  tjome  250  m.,  reaching  the 
Ohio  at  Carrollton.  Its  head  stit'auia  flow 
through  a  rough  region  abounding  in  iron,  coal, 
and  salt.  Great  amounts  of  money  have  t»crn 
ex(>ended  in  improving  the  navigratioa  of  this 
beautiful  stream,  which  steamboats  now  ascvnd 
to  Frankfort,  60  m.,  and  flattMiata  for  150  m, 

Kentucky  and  Virgin'ia  Resolu'tions,  in  U.  6. 
[>olitical  history,  two  serieis  of  ri*solutioai 
(msned  by  the  legislatures  of  Kentucky  and 
Virginia  in  1798  and  1790.  The  Kentucky 
resolutiona  were  drafted  by  Tbomaa  Jefferwon, 
and  asserted  that  "the  several  stat^  being 
sovereign  and  independent  have  the  unquestioii' 
able  right  to  judge  of  the  infractions  of  Ibe 
Constitution,  and  that  a  null  ideation  bv  thfyv 
sovereignties  of  all  unauthorized  acts  done  an* 
der  color  of  that  instrument  is  the  righ 
remedy."  Similar  resolutions  were  paaa#tL] 
the  Virginia  Legislature.  This  extreme  b\ 
rights  doctrine  was  communicated  to  Umi 
latures  of  the  other  states,  but  was 
disapproved. 

Ke'okukf  city  in  Lee  Co..  Iowa;  on 
Mississippi  River  near  its  confluence  Willi  ffy  | 
D«^s  Moines;  40  ni.  S.  of  Burlini^lon;  is  at  tkt^ 
foot  of  the  lower  rapids,  12  m.  long,  with  a 
frtll  of  24  ft.,  around  which  the  U,  S,  G<>fl 
has  constructed  a  shin  canal  at  a  co«t  of  |S^. 
0011,000.  Tlie  eitv  is  built  on  limestone  blafti 
ir>o  ft.  hjgh^  overlooking  the  river^  hiero  mmti 
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l>y  a  railway  and  highway  bridf^p  2,?i00  ft.  long; 
is  the  cvdUt  of  a  rich  af(ncultunil,  Iniit-grow- 
iiiLT,  and  Htock-raiMing  n*Kion,  and  in  disUiict- 
ivt^ly  a  jo)>liin};  and  manufacturinff  city,  with 
dini't  Ht4»anilN>at  mnimunication  with  ht.  Louiii, 
St.  I'aiil.  and  other  lar^^e  cities.  It  coDtaina 
the  Keokuk  Medical  College,  Keokuk  Dental 
C'ulle^re.  i'ollege  of  PliyHiciana  and  SaTseont, 
St.  Vinoent'H  Academy  and  8t.  Peter*!  Boys' 
Seh«M)l  (iMith  Honian  Catholic),  Home  for  the 
Friend leort,  Mercv  and  St.  Joaeph'a  hoapitalV 
r.  S.  (;i»vt  ImildinK,  and  a  National  Boldiera' 
(Vmet<>ry.     Top.  (UKM))  abt  16,000. 

Kepler,  Johann,  1571-1030;  German  aatron- 
oni«M-;  h.  WUrtenibtTg;  itudied  astronomy  un- 
d(T  .Mi'iHtlin,  a  dim*iple  of  Cojiemicua;  1504, 
iMTuine  Prof,  of  MathematicH  m  the  Unir.  of 
<ir.it/;  puliliMhM  an  almanac  for  1505,  and, 
l.'itMi.  his  **  CoHmographical  Mystery,**  contain- 
ing' u  fanciful  theory  of  the  order  of  the 
iK-avciily  iMNlit^H.  He  next  accepted  Tjreho 
hralir's  invitation  to  go  to  Prague  and  assist 
him  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  set  of  as- 
tiniioiiiieal  tal>li*H.  whieh  the  Kniiieror  Rudolph 
11  iiitniihMl  to  Muhstitutc  for  those  calculated 
on  the  Pt4>leniaie  and  Copernican  svstems. 
T\(  ho  shortly  afterwardn  died,  snd  Kepler  suc- 
eiiMh-d  him  an  prin('i|»al  inathenMtician.  In  his 
o|itii-al  treatiH4»,  "A  Supplement  to  Vitellio," 
I>uhiiHh«tl  1(U»4,  he  waM  Mingularly  successful 
in  analyzing  the  htruetun*  of  the  ejre.  In  this 
\sork  he  also  deHerilNnl  the  mode  of  calculating 
eelipscs  wliii-h  ohtainrt  at  the  present  day.  In 
his  work  on  opt  in*,  entitled  **  Dioptries  ** 
(ir»ll),  he  deneriUsl  the  aittronomical  tele- 
He<»|H\  having  two  i^mvex  lenMes,  by  which  ob- 
jtH't.s  are  MH>n  invertt-d.  Thi*He  discoveries, 
however,  are  ol>seurcHl  by  the  greatness  of  thoae 
announciHl  in  hiH  **  New  Aittronomy,  or  Com- 
mrntaric'^  on  the  Motions  of  Mars**  (1000), 
whifh  <>onstitute  the  tUr^i  two  of  tlie  three  great 
laws  of  phi  net  a  ry  nit  »t  ion  known  as  Kepler's 
la\\<^.  nanirly,  tiie  elliptieity  of  the  planetary 
orliits,  and  the  fact  that  the  radius  vector  of 
e\i  i\  phi  net  pasM's  over  equal  areas  in  equal 
tiiiiiU.  H<'t\\(vu  1(>IH  and  1022  appeared  the 
M-xi'u  lMH)k?t  of  his  **  Hpitome  of  the  Copemiean 
.\>^tn>noniy/*  wliieh  was  phu*ed  by  the  Inouisi- 
tion  on  th<'  li^t  of  prohihit«Hl  books;  and,  1010, 
hr  puhli««hi(l  his  *'  llarnumii*s  of  the  World,** 
niriiKiiahh'  as  e«)ntaining  the  third  of  his  cele- 
hr.itril  laws,  viz.,  that  tlH»  m|uares  of  the  peri- 
od it-  times  of  the  planetH  are  proportional  to 
tlu'  euU's  of  their  mean  dintaneea  from  the 
MiM.  The  Kuih>lpliine  tables  wen*  published, 
liiJT.  In  \i\'l*J  he  removed  to  Sagan  In  Hilesia, 
nn»l  .s«Hi!i  afterwanls  H4>eure<l  a  pr«)fi*sitonihip  in 
tlir  liiiv.  of  Ko^tiN-k.  In  Uu\0  he  went  to 
iv.it i-^Utn.  ami  made  another  fruitlem  elTort  to 
oiitain  from  tlie  im|H>riaI  asMMnbly  his  arrears, 
\\)ii*li  amniiiitrd  to  S.(NH>  erowns.  Vexation, 
riiiiiiiim'd  with  fati^nie.  brought  on  a  fever 
wliirli  pio\<a  fatal.  Hetwivn  1504  and  1630 
h.'  |.iihli-li.d  tliirty  thns*  work*.  bi*Aides  leav- 
in:;  twt'Mtx  two  Miluim-s  of  manuscripts. 

Keram'ics,  or  Ceram'ics,  art  of  making  ob- 

jiMiH  nf  cl.iy  or  M»me  natural  earth,  or  in  the 
vA-yf  (if  Mitt  |Miri'i'lain  of  an  artificial  mixture 
of  <  Ml  till  and  minrr.ils,  which  vi^nsels  are  made 
M*iid  .ii.<l  diir.iMf  hy  ex|)osiii^  them  to  a  great 


heat;  also  the  objects  themaelvca,  taken  ool* 
lectively ;  alao  the  study  of  the  art  aad  of  ita 
history.  In  each  of  these  senses  the  term  eov- 
ers  and  includes  a  number  of  rather  general 
terms,  such  as  earthenware,  pottery,  atoneware, 
porcelain,  as  well  as  many  names  of  separate 
and  dUtinei  kinds  of  ware.  Nearlj  all  the 
famous  wares  which  plaj  so  important  a  part 
In  the  history  of  the  decorative  aria  are  in- 
cluded under  earthenware.  Thus  the  famous 
Greek  painted  vases  are  either  of  terra-cotta 
or  of  a  softer  earthenware  with  a  aurface  very 
slightlv  glased  or  enameled.  Nearly  all  the 
splendid  ornamental  wares  of  the  aixtecnth  aad 
seventeenth  eenturica  belong  to  the  class  of 
enameled  pottery;  thus  majollea,  the  enameled 
terra-cotta  called  Delia  Robbia  from  the  great 
artbits  who  used  It  for  their  important  com* 
positions,  Psiissy  ware,  Dutch  dasorative  pot- 
tery or  delft,  and  the  mainr  kinds  of  French 
ware,  as  Moustlers,  Roucn»  Nevers,  ete^  ara  all 
varieties  of  faience. 
All  the  above-named  warea,  and  all  klada  of 


earthenware  as  here  considered,  have  a  nor 
paste.  If  a  broken  edge  is  touched  to  the 
tongue,  the  tongue  seems  to  cling  to  it,  as  It 
takes  up  the  moisture  very  rapidly;  but  la 
stoneware,  the  next  great  divbion,  the  pasta 
is  not  porous,  it  Is  partly  vitriHed  throughout 
its  whole  mass,  ana  la  m    ' 


much  more  eompaet. 
It  Is  atoneware  that  la  used  for  vinegar  iuga 
and  pickle  Jars  and  Oerman  beer*  mugs.  xEa 
most  ornamental  kind  of  stoneware  ia  that 
known  as  grds-^e-Flan^res,  or  Flemish  ware, 
aad  also  as  Cologne  ware ;  it  Is  gra j  la  eolor, 
hard  aad  amooth,  mottled,  aad  dccoratad  with 
blue;  ita  peculiar  ornamentation  la  liy  nsaaa 
of  patterns  in  low  relief,  mada  bf  stampa,  aad 
also  1^  the  very  qualat  aad  pMullar  ahanea 
given  to  the  vessels  mads  of  it.    This  ware  aaa 


generally  a  verv  thin  glase,  awde  alther  liy 
the  further  vitriflcatioo  of  the  aurface  la  the 
heat  of  the  oven,  or  by  meana  of  common  aalt. 
The  peculiaritv  of  porcelain  la  its  translueen^. 
Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelain  had  been  im- 
ported into  Europe  for  many  years  before  any 
serious  attempt  was  nmde  in  Europe  to  nroduea 
a  similar  ware.  The  varioua  experimcnta  tried 
in  the  aeventeenth  century  resulted  la  what  la 
called  aoft  or  lender  porcelain,  whidi  la  iadsad 
hardly  a  keramic  ware  at  ail,  as  it  la  eomposed 
of  many  different  ingredienta  aad  aeareely  at 
all  of  natural  clay  or  other  earth.  At  MHttb 
a  porcelain  clay  waa  found  In  Europe,  aad  IIm 
hard  porcelain  of  B^rca,  Vienna,  aad  Beriia 
began  to  be  made  at  the  national  factories  of 
those  cities  toward  the  close  of  the  elghtseatli 
century.    See  also  PomcBT  axd  IVianp.siw. 


KatMa  (k§r-bi'M),  or 
(mCsh-«d'-hOs-sin'),  dty  of  Aalatie  Turtar;  la 
the  vilayet  of  Mesopotamia;  SO  m.  8W.  of 
Bagdad ;  has  live  gates,  aa  cxteaslTe  aad  wall- 
supplied  banar,  aad  nuunr  khaaa.  Houassia, 
the  most  revered  martyr  m  the  Bhiite  Mossal- 
mans,  son  of  tha  Oallph  All  aad  of  the  proj^ 
et's  daughter  F^tima,  waa  waassrrfd  here,  AO. 
His  magnifleent  tomb  la  annually  vlalted  by 
about  800,000  pilgrima.    Pop.  (1000) 
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industries  are  seed  crushing  and  oil  refining 
from  linseed  and  rapeeeed,  the  manufacture  of 
Railcloth  and  rope,  washing  blue,  blacklead, 
oil  paint,  colors,  varnish,  cement,  glass,  starch, 
and  paper.  There  are  also  several  engineering, 
chemical,  and  tar  works,  iron  foundries,  and 
breweries.  Upward  of  450  first-class  deep-sea 
jishery  boats  belong  to  the  port,  and  about 
3,000  personfl  residing  within  the  port  are  en- 
gaged in  fishing.  Hnll  owed  much  of  its  early 
prosperity  to  its  merchant  princcfl,  the  De  la 
Poles,  afterw*ftrda  earls  of  Suffolk,  who  were 
the  frietidB  of  mipcesaive  kings  of  England.  In 
Elizabeth's  reign  it  furnished  £600  and  800  men 
for  the  defense  of  the  kingdom  against  the 
Spanish  Armada.  In  the  dril  war  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  Hull  adhered  to  the  parlia- 
mentary powers,  and  twice  withstood  success- 
fully sieges  by  the  Royalistfi.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  Hull  was  a  good  exporting  and  import- 
ing port,  and  until  comparatively  recent  time 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  whale  fishery. 
Pop.  of  municipal  borough   (1008,  est)  271,137. 

Kinga'town,  W.  Indies.     See  St.  Vincent. 

Kingstown,  town  on  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  Ire- 
land;  has  a  magnificent  harbor;  is  the  station 
of  the  steam  packets  to  Holyhead  and  Liver- 
pool ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  frejuentctl  water* 
mg  places  of  Ireland.    Pop>   (19^1)   17,350. 

King'-teh-chin',  town  of  Kiangsi,  China; 
noted  since  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  for 
its  pottery  and  porcelain,  and  one  of  the  five 
chin  or  great  commercial  emporia  of  the  em- 
pire. It  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  Poyang  Lake, 
alxnit  25  li,  or  Chinese  milca,  from  the  dis- 
trict city  of  Fowliang.  It  is  said  to  possess 
3,000  furnaces.     Pop.  est.  at  600,000. 

Kin'kel,  Johann  Gottfried,  1816-82;  German 
author;  b,  near  Bonn;  succeaaively  taught  phi- 
losophy and  the  history  ot  art  at  Bonn  (1837^ 
48).  In  1849  he  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years' 
impriijonment  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau  as  a 
revolutionist,  but  escaped,  1850,  chiefly  with 
the  assistance  of  Carl  hchurz;  went  from  Eng- 
land to  the  U*  S.J  and  subsequently  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  lecturing,  and  journalism 
in  London  till  18&0,  when  he  became  Prof,  of 
the  History  of  Art  at  ZOrich;  wrote  works  on 
the  fine  arts,  especially  on  Christiati  &rt|  sto- 
riea,  and  lyrical  poems. 

Kioto  (ke  {»'t6).    See  Kyoto, 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  1866-  }  Anglo-Indian 
story  writer;  K  Bombay,  India;  was  educated 
in  England,  but  went  back  to  his  native  coun- 
try, 1880;  was  i^pecial  tor  respondent  for  news- 
papers published  in  Lahore  and  Allahabad,  and 
also  produced  many  volumes  of  tales  and 
poems  dealing  with  the  life  of  the  British  in 
India,  which  obtainetl  an  immediate  and  wide- 
■pread  popularity.  Some  of  these  are  **  The 
Light  that  Failed,**  "The  Story  of  the  Gads- 
bys,"  "The  Naulahka,"  with  Wolcott  Bale** 
tier,  his  brother-in-law ;  "Soldier  Tales/'  **  Cap- 
tains Courageous,"  *'  Recessional,"  "  The  Day*B 
Work";  two  *' Jungle"  brxiks;  *'  From  Sea  to 
Sea,"  "  Kim."  "  Seyen  Seas,"  "  Puck  of  Pook's 
HilL"  He  was  awarded  the  Nobel  prize  for 
literature  in  1907. 


Kifchbach  (k^rkh'btkh) ,  Hu^o  Ewald  (Cn 
von),  1800-87;  German  general;  b.  Pnttsta; 
the  war  against  Austria,  led  with  diatiactHi 
the  Tenth  Division  as  Ueutenjiiit  geno^;  it 
the  war  against  France  he  Jed  the  Fifth  Army  j 
Corps.  At  its  head  he  opened  the  war  bj  Hm  | 
attack  on  Weisaenbuig^  and  two  dayi  aftn^ 
wards  he  took  a  moat  important  part  in  tht 
battle  of  Wtirth,  August  0th.  In  the  battk 
of  Sedan  he  performed  the  decisive  maneuw 
by  which  the  French  army  was  aarround«4 
Duong  the  siege  of  Paris  he  held  Venftifln  i 
and  its  vicinity. 


Kirghiz    (klr-g^?/),    Tartar-Mongol 
people  of  Central  Asia,  numbering;  abt* 
OOO,  and  occupying  a  vast  region  which  ei 

from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Altai  Mount. 

and   fi-om   the  Sea  of  Aral   to   the   Tobol  vaA  ' 
Irtish^   and   is  traveraeil    by   aevera]    mountiia 
ranges  between   which   lie   lar^    barren  plain  ] 
dotted   with  salt  lakes.      The    KlrghbE   arc  6- 
vided    into   two   main    branehea,    the    Eirgtoi- 
Kazaks    (see  Cossacks),   oecupving   a  r«fioa 
called  the  Kirghiz  steppes^  and  the  Kara-Kir  ] 
ghiz,  or  Black  Kirghiz,  who  occupy  the  rf^laft 
surrounding  Lake  Issik-Ku],  and  called  Bazvt 
by  the  Chinese  and  Mongolians.     The  Kirghia- 
Kazaks  arc  divided  into  the  Little,  Great,  aal ' 
Middle   Hordes,    politically    diatlnct    fixMB   ok 
another.      They    are    of    fe.     or    Tureo-TaUzie 
origin,  akin  to  the  Uzbecks  in   race  and  Imm- 
guagc.     The  Buruts»  or  true  Kirghiz,  are  fouak 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Issik-Kul,   the  ra' 
of  the  Tien-shan  as  well  aa  the   Altjii 

tains,  and   the  Pamir  to  the   8.    of   Khai 

They  are  divided  into  two  great  dirLsiona/ST' 
On  or  right,  and  the  f?ol  or  left.  They 
ber  about  200,000  within  the  Russian  domiir  J 
ion»,  and  there  are  thought  to  be  about  l50jOOI| 
in  Chinese  Turkestan  and  Khokand.  In  _ 
nen!,  customs,  and  religion  they  fvaemble  Cki  I 
Kirghiz  of  the  steppes, 

Kirkcaldy  (klr-ka'dl),  town  of  Fifeaknrt, 
Scotland;  on  the  Firth  of  Forth;  loeal  nanA 
**  Lang  town";  has  large  bleaching  fields,  flai- 
spinning  uiills,  and  manufactures  of  Ij 
canvas,  and  its  harbor,  though  eomptc 
at  low  water,  admits  large  vessels  at 
Pop,    (1»01)  22,346. 

Kirk'wood,    Daniel,    18I4-d5;     Antericaii  ^  * 
trononier:  K  Harford  Co.,  Md.;  Prof,  of  Matk^ 
maties,    1851-54.    Delaware    College;    ita   nm^ 
dent,   1854-50;    became,   1856,    Prof,    of  llatte' 
mattes  in  Indiana  Univ.;  author  of  **  Metcoik  I 
Astronomy"  and  "  Com  eta  and   Meteora,**  cat  j 
of  many  astronomical  papers,  the   most  ivp•^ 
tant   being  one  on  "  The  Nebular   HypoUim 
and  the  Approximate  Commenstirabilit/  ol  ^ 
Planetary  Periods." 

Kirman'.     See  KfRiiATT. 

Kirmanshah'.     See  KEBKAKsaAa. 

Kirschwasaer  (k^rah'Taa-a^),  aleoholie  l»> 
qitenr  prepared  from  cherries.  Tb**  ripe  frail 
18  firnt  stonetl  and  then  fermented.  Afterwmfdi 
the  broken  pits  are  thrown  into  the  maali,  tft^ 
the  whole  is  distilled.  An  imitation  ta  ina^i 
of  ordinary  apirita  flavored  witb  cherry -lajmi 
water.  i 
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KISHENEF 


KITE 


Kiihenef ,  capital  of  tlia  RnuiaB  proriuM 
of  lieiwarabia;  on  the  Bulk,  an  affluent  of  tha 
Dniester;  102  m.  NW.  of  OdcMa;  situated  on 
three  hills,  between  which  the  river  winda, 
crossed  by  several  bridm.  It  la  connected  bj 
rail  with  Odessa  and  Jassr.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  Bca- 
sarabia.  It  has  large  markets,  capecialW  for 
cattle  and  com.  The  inhabitants  are  mueh  en* 
ffag(*d  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  tobacco. 
It  is  also  the  center  of  a  considerable  trade  in 
tallow,  wool,  wheat,  hides,  etc.,  carried  hence 
to  ()(lo>tHa  snd  .lassy.  Kishenef  existed  as  a 
small  pla(<e  in  the  ninth  century,  was  neariy 
destroyed  in  the  se%'enteenth  by  the  Tartars; 
was  transferred,  1812,  from  Moldavia  to  Rua- 
sia,  and  wan  the  ssene  of  terrible  anti-Jewish 
riotini;.  U^^tinniiig  on  Kaster  Sundav,  1003,  and 
lasting  two  days.    Pop.  (1900)  125,787. 

Ki'shon,  small  river  of  central  Fftlestina, 
which  rises  near  Mt.  Tabor,  and  flows  NW. 
into  the  Me<Iiterranean,  draining  the  plain  of 
t^lraclon  and  the  mountains  of  Carmel  and 
Samaria.  It  is  famous  in  biblical  history  as 
afTonling  tlie  serenes  of  the  defeat  of  Sisera  by 
IVhorsh  and  Ilarak,  and  of  the  slaughter  ci 
the  priests  of  liaal  by  Elijah. 

Kisi,  Angnst,  1802-66;  German  sculptor;  b. 
PIcMA,  SiloHia ;  was  a  pupil  of  Ranch  in  Beriln, 
and  IxHuiiic  known  bv  his  *'Amaaon  and  the 
Tiger"  (IHnO).  His  colossal  group  of  *'8t 
(icorge  and  the  Dragon"  (18ft5)  was  aevefdj 
criticiHiNl.  His  oth<>r  productions  include  a 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  two  of  Flrad- 
criek  William  111. 

Kissingen  (kls'slng-^^n),  town  of  Bavaria; 
on  the  Saale;  (M)  m.  K.  by  N.  from  Frankfort 
on  Main;  has  three  mineral  springs,  from 
which  more  than  500,000  bottles  of  water  are 
annually  ex{M>rted.  In  summer  the  place  is 
much  f*ni]uenttnl,  as  the  water  is  used  both 
for  drinking  snd  for  bathing.  It  is  strongly 
inipregnattnl  with  iron  and  salt,  and  is  recom- 
mondial  for  a  great  variety  of  diseases.  Pop. 
(UHK))    4.7:>7. 

Kitch'en  Cab'inet,  in  U.  8.  political  history, 
name  derisively  appliiHl  to  a  gniup  of  men  who, 
tliough  not  holding  cabinet  positions,  were  sup- 
IMtmnl,  during  the  administration  of  Pres.  An- 
dri'w  Jackson,  to  have  greater  influence  with 
the  ]*rt*:«idont  than  the  cabinet  oflUcers  them- 
H4>l>cs.  Among  the  more  prominent  members 
of  this  gn>up  ucre  Francis  P.  Blair.  8r.,  Duff 
(iitin.  Amos  Kendall,  William  B.  I^wis,  and 
iKtac  Hill.  The  term  hax  since  been  applied 
to  similar  gn>u{>}«  of  unoflicial  friemls  and  ad- 
\  Imts  of  Pn^sidentM  Tyler  and  Johnson. 

Kitchener  (kich'A  ner).  of  Khartum',  Horatte 
Herbert  (first  Viscount).  1851-  ;  British 
military  oflicer;  b.  Ballylongford,  Ireland;  en- 
tcnil  the  armv.  1871:  joined  the  survey  of  W. 
Palestine.  1S74:  nturmnl  to  tlngland,  1875,  and 
was  engaptl  for  two  yearn  in  preparing  the 
I*al(*stine  Kxploration  Fund's  map.  lie  re- 
turmnl  tn  the  litdv  I^ind,  1877,  and  surveyed 
daiilc*'.  In  Is7s  hV  wsh  nent  to  Cyprus  to  or- 
gani7c  the  (*4Uirti«,  then  liecame  vi<Y  consul  at 
KiziTum,   but    tKK)n    returned    to  Cyprus  and 


made  a  aniTey  of  the  idand.  In  18tt  lie  Tolini* 
tcered  for  terviee  in  the  E^arptiaa  army  which 
8ir  Evelyn  Wood  waa  organiiing,  and  waa  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  two  maiora  of  cavalry.  He 
served  in  the  Nile  expedlUon  of  1884-85,  and 
was  decorated  for  disUnguiahed  eervicee.  He 
was  then  made  sirdar,  or  commander  in  chief, 
of  the  Eigyptian  army.  He  was  in  chaige  of 
the  entire  operations  against  the  Khalila,  aue- 
cessor  of  the  lilahdi«  for  the  recovery  of  tlie 
lost  provinces  which  were  under  Mahdist  rule, 
1882-M.  The  Anglo-E^tiaa  army  began  iU 
eftmpaign,  1806,  and  terminated  it,  Sei^cmber 
2,  1898,  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Khalite. 
Kitchener  waa  received  on  hia  return  to  Great 
Britain  with  great  ofldcial  favor  and  popular 
enthusiasm;  was  rewarded  with  a  peerage; 
1890,  was  amiointcd  Governor  General  of  the 
Eigyptian  Sudan,  with  large  discretionary  pow- 
ers;  was  chief  of  ataff  to  Lord  Roberta  In  the 
campaign  in  8.  Africa,  1891^1900;  commander 
in  chief  there,  1900-2;  then  became  commander 
in  chief  in  India. 


Kite^  name  applied  to  birds  of  prey  of  tlia 
subfamilv  MUvtntt,  having  rather  weak  feet, 
long,  pointed  winp,  and,  in  many  spedca,  a 
deeply  forked  tail.  Kitea  are  birds  of  ea^, 
gracefttl  flight,  and  are  usually  found  in  warm 


latitndea.  The  common  kite  of  Enrope  ie  of 
a  general  reddish-brown  color.  The  kite  was 
once  very  numerous  in  England,  but  ia  now  all 
but  exterminated.  The  swallow-tailed  kite  of 
the  &  parU  of  the  U.  &  U  glossy  Mack  on 
wings,  tail,  and  back,  white  ebewhere,  includ- 
ing the  rump. 


Kite^  originally  a  toy,  employed  for 
and  in  many  countriea  by  boys  as  a  plaything; 
which  has  also  bad  its  scientiflc  oscsu  Thna 
Franklin  and  others  have  obtained  the  dcctrie 
spark  from  the  dooda  Iqr  this  dangerous  mcs 
In  engineering  the  kite  haa  been  empleyid 
carry  linca  acroaa  deep  chaana,  thna  anpplT 


m 


carry  linca  acroaa  deep  chaana,  thna  anpplyinf 
a  means  of  carrying  heavier  cables,  and  hj 
their   use,  in  turn,   parts  of  the  sustaining 
frame  of  the  ■tmctnre  during  ita  eieetion; 
lariy  it  haa  been  used  to  convey  life  linea  t 
a  Una  of  anrf  and  bnaken^  nnoTiqf  Um  pnn- 


KITE 


Krrro 


eengers  of  stranded  shifs®.  The  earlie«t  recorded 
effort  to  use  the  kite  for  ecientific  purpOBea 
was  by  Dr,  Alexander  Wilson  and  Thomas  Mel- 
ville in  SeotJand,   1740<     The  iirtst   reaUy   suc- 


jAPANms  SiKotfe-CKLLKO  Em, 


eef^sful  use  of  the  kite  in  obtaining  ayfitcniAtic 
and  trustworthy  records  from  instruments  lift- 
ed into  the  air  wah  by  Douglas  Arehibflid  in 
England,  l%m  and  1884.  He  elevated  ane- 
mometers indicating  on  dials  the  total  move- 


TwtxmhhED  HAjiaEATt;  KrTB. 

meat  of  the  wind  during  given  times,  and 
workc*d  out  for  his  locality  the  law  of  increase 
of  wind  velocity  up  to  a  height  of  about 
1,000  ft. 

In  1885  Alexander  McAdie  used  a  kite  with 
A  tinfoil  surface  collector   and   a   fine  copper 


wire  wound  around  the  flying  s^tring  for  tW 
purpoi?e  of  Btudpng  the  electricity  nf  the  lir, 
at  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Obscrvatoi|, 
near  Boston.  He  repeated  the^e  experimenU. 
1891  and  1892^  and  succeeded  in  getting  oo  i 
modem  electrometer  a  record  of  the  elect ridly 
collected  b^  a  kite.  He  also  repeated  Fruik- 
ljn*B  experiment  while  a  distant  thumlerntwra 
was  passingi  obtaining  sparks  and  Tottagc  m 
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Eddt  Halat  Kitb  (kbab  vtsv), 

ficieni  to  illumine  an  incandescent  lAmp. 
1898^  after  experimenting  for  about  three  y«ai» 
in  Washington,  the  U,  S.  Weather  Bureau  e^ 
tablishfHl  sixteen  kite  stationfi,  separated  fit« 
each  other  bj  several  hundred  tnues,  and  em* 
cring  the  area  from  the  Atlantic  coaat  to  tbe  { 
Mississippi  River,  and  from  Tennessee  to  tie 
Canadian  boundary,  the  object  he'rn^  to  otoia 
simultaneous  records  at  considerable  haiglvta 
in  the  air  and  to  cont^truct  charts  of  tit  , 
weather  conditions  in  the  upper  air  for  por* 
poses  of  forecasting. 

Kittatin'nyr  or  Blue  Motm'tainf  chain  w}M  \ 
takes  its  rise  near  Shawangunk,  Ulster  Oi* 
N.  Y.,  pajBses  8W.  through  a  comer  of  Kfv 
Jersey,  crosses  the  Delaware  at  the  Water  Gaf*  j 
trends  WSW.  through  Pennsylvania, 
the  Susquehanna  a  few  miles  above  HaiTii>  ^ 
burgr  and  the  Poton^ac  near  Berkeley  Spfinp^ 
and  continues  with  gradually  lesaeninff  alti- 
tude through  Virginia,  N.  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee into  Alabama,  thus  having^  m  total 
length  of  more  than  BOO  m.  In  average  cleiri* 
tion  and  bulk  the  Blue  Mountain  raqge  cac* 
ceeds  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Kit'ti-wake,    small    gull    {Ri-ssa    iridaet^l 

found  abundantly  on  both  sides  of  the  N,  At' 
lantic  and  Paciic,  the  Pacific   birda  h^ng  •e- 
corded  the  rank  of  a  subspecies,  owing  to  tbtj 
fact  that  the  bind  toe  is  rudimentary  or  abeiftt.! 
This  species  assembles  in  great  nunsbers  at  i 
of   its    breeding   places^    one    favorite    lo 
near   North   Cape^  on    the    coast    oC    Nor 
ftintaining  millions. 

Kit'to,     John.     1804-64;     English      biMieal 

scholar;  h.  Plymouth;  was  incurably  dfsf, 
lived  in  his  childhood  in  the  Pl^Tuoulh  wmk- 
house,  but  procured  a  college  education^  aod 
resided  some  years  in  Malta  and  Bai^lsd: 
afterwards  assisted  Charles  Knight  in  pre|ttr* 
ing  serials  for  the  '*  Librarv  of  Ui»*'f»i!  Kf!<i«i- 
edge/'  and  in  the  compilation  of  i    '  rkt 

His  principal  works  are  the  **  Pict  ri?v* 

"Pictorial  ilifitorj^  of  Palestine/'  '   c  vciM|..rilia 


KIUKIANG 

of  Biblirml  Ut^rature,**  ''Physical  Gcnrimphj 
of  the  Holy  Und/'  and  ^DaUy  HIble  Ulu» 
tratioDB." 

Kiukiang  (kd-<^-k«-&ng'),  dty  of  China,  proir* 
ince  of  Kiangsi;  opened,  1801,  to  foreign  tradt 
and  renidence;  on  the  Yangtte,  449  m.  fron 
Shanghai  Pop.  (1904)  est  36/XN).  Tha  for- 
eign Hettlempnt  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  ciiyi 
along  the  hank  of  the  Yangtxe,  and  ia  boanded 
on  the  W.  by  a  Mnall  river  called  the  P'uiL 
The  chief  imports  are  cotton  and  woolen  gooda, 
nirtalH,  and  opium;  and  the  chief  exports, 
c'hinaware.  graas  cloth,  hemp,  paper,  rioe,  to- 
ba(To,  and  tea.    Pop.  (1907)  36,000. 

Kiuahn,  or  Kjmshn  (kyO-sbA'),  Utarally, 
**  nino  provinct*!!,'*  farthest  8.  of  the  four  great 
irtlaiitU  of  Ja{>an;  separated  from  the  largest 
ii*lun(l  by  the  Straits  of  Shimonosekl ;  eoveri 
nil  area  of  13,772  m).  m.,  and  is  remarkable  lor 
the  bntken  nature  of  its  coast  line.  In  Kiu^n 
w«>ri>  the  iM>werful  daimiatea  of  Katauma,  Hlsen, 
(hikugo,  and  Higo.  On  ita  NW.  shores  ara 
thf>  pHNluctive  coal  mines  of  Takashima  and 
KaratMU.  Tlicro  arc  five  upecial  porta  of  export, 
oIniknI  IHHi),  Moji,  llakaU,  Karatau,  Misumi, 
Kuchinotnu. 

Kiwi  (ke'wc).  or  Kiwi-ki'wi    See  Aptebtx. 

Klapka  (klnp'k^h).  Gydrgy,  1820-92;  Hun- 
garian iiiilitai y  otlicer;  b.  Temesvar;  after  senr- 
iug  in  the  Austrian  army,  became,  on  the  re- 
volt of  Hungary,  comniandrr  of  an  army  corpa 
of  liiH  coiintiynicn.  and  was  made  Minister  of 
War  by  K(>»*>uth:  waa  bniieged  in  the  fortreaa 
t)f  KtMnoru  by  the  AuMrian  general  Haynau 
and  for(*cil  to  nurrmdcr;  ppcnt  many  years  in 
exile:  enteral  the  (tcrman  eervice;  became  a 
citi/cn  of  Switzerland  and  a  member  of  the 
Ke«leral  Council;  later  served  in  the  Austro- 
Ilungarian  army,  and,  1H37,  in  that  of  Turkey. 
Author  of  **  Memoint  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
eine  in  Hungary/*  **  The  War  in  the  East,^  etc 

Klaproth  (klHp'rtM).  Martin  Heiaricb,  1743> 
1K17;  (lenuan  ehemirit ;  professor  In  UnlT.  of 
Herlin;  discoverer  of  the  metals  dreonium, 
titanium,  and  uranium,  the  sulphate  of  stron- 
tium, and  the  molybdate  of  lead. 

KlausenburK  (klow'r^nbArkh),  Hun.  KouM- 
VAK.  capital  of  Transylvania,  formerly  a  sep- 
nt.it«>  principality  of  the  Austrian  Kmpire,  now 
unit«>il  to  Hungary;  225  m.  8K.  of  Budapest; 
h:i<*  n  university,  a  I'nitarian  college,  and  man- 
uf.ftitricM  of  iMtrcelain.     Pop.   (1900)  49,295. 

Kl^ber  (klA  l>Ar').  Jean  Baptiste,  1755-lROO; 
Kniicli  military  otiicer:  b.  Straaaburg;  volun- 
tiMfn!  an  a  private  aoldier,  1792;  rose  to  the 
hi^'lu-^t  rank:  fought  the  Royaliats  of  Vendue; 
w.ri  t!»«'  hilt  ties  of  Aitenkirehen  and  Fricdburg. 
1 :!»:»;  iMHMime  general  in  chief  in  Egypt,  and 
\.iii>|ui-)uMi  tlie  TurkH  at  Helionolin;  again  aub- 
n'volted.    IROO;    waa 


KNELLER 


Xlt'aik 


Mti    Sea  CuKmMKEM, 
Sea  Cunn. 


t\\\ry\    l'.:j\pt.    which    had 
iimitl.rctl  at    C\iiro  bv  a 


fanatical  Moslem. 


Klein  (kiln).  Julius  Leopold,  1810-70;  G«r- 
Ti..in  ilr:uiiati<it :  h.  Minkoh^^z,  Hungary;  aettled 
ill  n«Tlin:  puhli-^luMl  manv  dramas,  inclodinff 
•  \I:.ri;i  de  Mciici.**  **  ZeHobis."  "  VolUire,'' 
"  Ki>  hrlicu.'*   and   a   notable  **  liutory  of   the 

I>r;»iii:i," 


JEOu'u.  ViMridl  MailmfflM  toi,  17»- 
18S1;  German  author;  b.  Frankfort;  wrote 
dramaa  lor  the  Seylcr  band  of  strolling  aetora; 
entered  the  Auatriaa  army,  1778;  went  to  Si. 
Peterabuif,  1780;  roae  Uiere  to  the  hi^eat 
poaitkma  in  the  military  adminiatratloa.  While 
m  Frmnklort,  Klinger  belonged  to  the  drele  of 
writera  who  gathered  around  Qoethe, 
ia  dramay  **  Storm  and  Streea,**  gare,  fai 
fact,  the  name  to  the  new  literary  era  Inauga- 
rated  by  Herder  and  Goethe. 

Xl«B'dik%  Tk%  rich  goM  reoiott  In  Yukon 
Territory,  Oanada,  and  amall  Betthboriiur  parte 
of  Alaaka.  The  name  U  derhrcd  from  the 
Indian  word  ^'Troodlk,"  meaning  Hammer 
Creek,  eo  called  from  the  faei  that  the  In- 
dians, to  oateh  aalmon,  erected  harrlera  aeroea 
the  month  of  the  creek  by  hammering  atleka 
into  the  groiuid.  GoM  waa  diaeovered  od 
Bonanaa  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Kkodlkn 
River  whkh  llowa  Into  the  Yukon,  August  1(^ 
1890.    Thia  creek  and  Ita  branch,  the  Skkira- 


do,  yiekied  $2,000,000  the  flrat  aeaaon,  and  the 
entire  output  of  the  Kkmdike,  1897-M,  waa 
about  810,000,000.  Moat  of  the  metal  la  niaew 
gokl.  eollected  at  hedioek,  though  aome  of  it 
to  diatribnted  through  the  aoll  that  eofen  the 
aolkl  rock.  It  to  obtained  both  fajr  drwdgiM 
and  quarta  minliw,  thoMh  at  flrat  the  methoda 
were  very  primltife.  11m  annual  rtold  to  of««r 
$80,000/KMiL  The  territory  haa  little  agrlenl- 
tural  value,  though  eahhagM,  lettuce,  ete.,  ara 
ratoed  anccessfuly.  The  wintera  ara  aafurib 
but  the  climate  In  aummer  to  hot  and  hvmkL 
DawBOo,  OB  the  Yukon,  to  the  chief  aettlimsnt, 
and  the  aooree  of  auppltoa  for  the  territoiy. 


Kle^itedCp  Medridi  OHttto^  1784-1808; 
German  poet;  b.  Quedlinburg;  after  llriim  at 
Jena  and  Leipalg.  rcaidcd.  1761-71.  at  Copen- 
hagen ;  nenaloBcd  by  the  King  of  Deunark  la 
ordpr  that  he   might   fintoh   hia  great  eplc» 


'Mcaatoh,**  three  cantea  of  which  had 
publiahed,  1748.  The  laat  five  canton  anpearsd. 
1778.  In  1771  Klopetock  eettled  at  Bamhuig, 
where  he  died.  Hto  other  worfca 
tragedlea,  biblical  dramaa,  and 


XielM  (nip),  Itehiariai,  1881-87; 
priest;  h.  Stefanaried,  Bavaria;  waa  a 
until  1848;  whito  preparing  for  the  Cbtholto 
prtoettmod  atndtod  mcdiclBe  nbo,  mainly  with 
a  view  to  curing  himaelf  of  a  conaumptlve  tend- 
ency. He  went  to  Woerishofen,  Swahto,  after 
hto  admiaakm  to  the  priesthood,  and  there  ao- 
oomplished  many  curea  by  cold-water  treat- 
meni  The  publication  of  ^'My  Water  Cuie,** 
together  with  hto  aucccasea  In  trcatrocBt,  led 
to  the  catabltohment  of  the  Kneipp  Vcreln,  ao- 
eommodating  many  pattonta  and  aupported  Iw 
ehariUUe  contrAmUona.  Father  Kneipp 
methoda  conalat  of  the  application  of  aunaUnab 
freah  air,  and  water,  the  most  atriking  feature 
being  a  walk  In  the  car^y  morning  hareiooted 
thnralgh  the  dew  or  anow. 

KaeOer  (Dir4r),  Sir  Oeiflray,  1848-1718; 
Qerman-EMllah  portrait  painter;  h.  Lnberii; 
Rtudled  lor  a  time  with  Rembraadt;  wmit  to 
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London,  1^74,  ntid  fiiircfrded  Pct^r  Tjely  as 
court  painter,  wliich  position  h*?  held  un<ler 
Jnmos  H  and  Williatn.  William  111  made  him 
a  kniglit,  Qtieen  Anno  appointed  him  Gentle- 
man of  the  Bcdchambfirt  George  I  conferreil  a 
hjaronc4.ey  on  him.  At  ilie  time  of  liia  death  he 
had  SOOprtraits  in  hand.  His  fame  greatly 
exceeds  hia  merit.  John  Zaciiariam,  bis 
younger  brother,  alao  practiced  hia  art  in  Eng- 
land/ 

Knife.    Sec  Cutleby. 

Knight,  man  at  arms,  serving  on  horaelmck 
and  plftlged  to  perform  certain  honorable  serv- 
teefl,  such  as  those  performed  by  tiie  equites 
of  Rome,  Knifrhthood,  as  associated  with 
chivalry,  ia  of  Northern  origin.  A  certain  value 
of  land,  called  in  England  a  *"  knight's  fee/* 
and  in  Normandy  "  fief  de  hau- 
hcrt,*'  was  allotted  to  a  tenant* 
who  in  return  bound  himself  to 
follow  his  lord  to  battle.  Thus 
in  its  earlier  days  knighthood 
was  but  a  part  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  could  boast  little 
of  thiit  nobleness  which  after- 
wards distinguished  it.  Its  real 
history  begins  with  the 
crus4idea.  The  younger 
8on8  of  noble  families 
enlisted  tinder  the  stand- 
ards of  wealthy  lords,  in 
whose  Ht^rvice  they 
might  hope  to  gain 
such  honor,  and 
even  riches,  as 
would  raise  them 
to  an  equality  with 
their  elder  broth- 
ers. Every  knight 
was  permitted  to 
carry  a  pennon  or 
pointed  ilag  upon 
his  lance,  but  aa  a 
reward  for  gallant- 
try  or  military  prowess  he  was  honorSi  with 
the  privilege  of  bearing  the  banner  or  square 
flag,  and  in  this  case  was  known  us  a  bannaret, 
while  knights  who  had  not  won  this  distinction 
w^ere  termed  bachelors.  The  bannerets  or  knights 
banneret  held  a  higher  rank  in  the  feudal  army 
and  commanded  larger  divisions  than  the  bach- 
elors. During  the  crusades  knighthood  beeanic 
blended  and  ahnost  identified  with  religion. 
Every  knight  pledged  himself  to  aid  in  recov* 
ering  the  Holy  Land*  Warriors  who  died  while 
wearing  the  cross  w^ere  assure*!  by  priest  and 
pope  of  a  speedy  entrance  into  paradise*,  chiv- 
alry was  held  to  be  little  lower  than  the 
Church  itself,  and  the  two  were  united  in  the 
persons  of  those  monk  soldiers  who,  while  un- 
der vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience, 
were  also  foremost  and  fiercest  in  battle.  See 
Ciuvalry;   Tolibnamrnt. 

Knights  of  Colum'bus,  fraternal  order,  mem* 
bera  of  which  must  be  communicfints  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  founded  February  2^ 
1882,  by  the  late  Rev.  P.  J.  McGivney,  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  incorporated  by  the  General 
A^mbly  of  that  Btaie. 


A  Knight  CairsAJjsR. 


Kiiig;lit8  of  La1>or»  association  ff»med  b 
Philadelphia  in  1869,  having  lor  its  object  tW 
promotion    of    the    interesta    of    the    Uhorl^ 

classes.    See  TBADEs-imioxS- 

Knights    of    Pyth'ias,    fratemjil 

founded  February  I  J).  1864,  at  Waahi 
D.  C,  by  Justus  IL  Rath  bone.  Intended  j*ttl 
to  disseminate  the  principles  of  friendship, 
charity. and  benevolence;  nothing  of  a  seeiuiaa 
or  political  character  is  permitted  within  it 
Toleration  in  leligion*  obedience  to  law,  laid 
loyalty  to  government  are  its  cardinal  prind- 
pfea.  There  are  three  degrees,  called  ranks- 
page,  esquire,  knight.  Alt  business  is  trans- 
acted in  the  rank  of  knights  The  object  of  tkt 
endoH^ment  rank  is  to  fumiali  economical  life 
insurance. 

Knights  Tem'plars,  or  Poor  SoPdiers  of  tit 
Tem'ple  of  SoPomon,  military  and  religiom 
order  founded,  1118  or  1119,  by  nine  Vnsuk 
gentlemen  at  Jerusalem  for  the  defenfie  of  Urn 
Holy  Sepuleher  and  of  pilgrims.  Tlieir  quar- 
ters were  in  the  palace  of  the  Latin  kingi, 
known  also  as  Solomon's  Temple,  whenee  iiff 
derived  their  name.  Their  rule,  prepared  in 
the  Council  of  Troyea,  and  confirmea  by  tbt 
pope,  1128,  bound  them  by  vowa  of  povertf, 
chastity,  and  severe  religions  exercises.  In 
1140  the  red-cross  banner  became  their  dis- 
tinction. For  a  centurj^  and  a  half  their  him^ 
tory  was  almost  completely  identifietl  witli 
crusades,  in  which  their  piety  and  di 
valor  won  them  fame  throughout  Kiirope, 
the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land  (  1201  )  they  t>rtr\  ^ 
Cyprus.  Tlieir  wealth  and  luxury  rapidly 
creased,  mul  were  tho  occasion  of  their  ftoil 
overthrow.  This  wa-^  accomplished  by  the  ooa- 
joined  efforts  of  Philip  IV  of  France  and  Pope 
Clement  V.  Their  grand  master,  De  MoUy, 
was  burned  alive  in  1314,  and  at  the  CoiUMtl 
of  Vienne  in  1312  numbers  of  them  aiifftf«4 
the  same  fate. 

Knit'ting  Machine'.  In  hand  knitting  t^ 
thread  is  passed  in  a  aeries  of  loopa  on  tht 
needles,  each  loop  has  passed  through  it  la- 
other  loop,  and  the  CMTocess  repeated  till  tkt 
fabric  is  complete.  Tlie  mechanical  stirickiflf 
frame  was  invented  by  William  Lee  of  Ket- 
tinghamshire,  1589.  It  had  as  many  hoolpel 
newlles  as  there  were  loops  in  the  breadth  of 
the  web,  and  these  alternately  formed  and  J^siit 
off  the  loops.  Between  the  needles  wtn 
"  sinkers,**  thin  plates,  moving  freely  on  mt 
hUU^  hut  attached  to  a  bar  on  the  other,  lilt 
looae  sinkers  make  the  loops,  the  sinkeri  oo 
the  bar  close  the  hooks  od  the  needles  w>  thit 
the  loops  ran  be  taken  off  them.  The  addtltfio 
of  a  second  line  of  needles,  175ft.  madn  aeamrd, 
or  ribbed,  knitting  possible.  In  18 HI  a  eirruUr 
machine  made  a  tub^-shaped  web.  In  the  mwi- 
crn  form,  the  needle  has  a  hinged  latch  which 
folds  back  so  that  the  thread  may  be  taki« 
up.  The  machines  are  so  perfectly  atitomaUtf 
that  one  operator  can  tend  six  of  tbem« 

Knot>  twisting  or  entwining  of  oite  or  tnofi 
pit^-es  of  cord,  or  of  the  strands  of  a  ni{Mv 
or  the  looping  of  such  cord  around  some  olbif 
substance  in  such  a  way  as  not  easily  to  cunt 
apart  or   to   be   disentangled.      Knots   are  <l 


KNOT 


KNOX 


enperiiil   import A1IC0  on  ftlilpboAril,   ind   EtiiM*H 
•kill  U  Ti><|uir«4l  in  tlie  a4jii*tmfnt  of  uorin*  oi 


Ricr  KKof. 


ffreal;  nmonir  ttip  more*  comnicM  &r*  rwf  kiwi* 
n^rf'of'fight  knot,  howHtiv  kiicft*  runitjag 
bowline.  MftUticw  W&lkef  kiwt»  mnxt  rtjp«  kjuil. 


and  rope  j*am  knot.  In  nUtr'nc^  ki  lli*  vpitd 
f>f  u  f^hlp  a  knot  U  fiii#  of  thi*  ilivlftioiui  of  a 
log  liiip,  nnd  ri?ci'irMi  lt«  nftoitt  litnn  Uivp  kiioit 


iisoi!  in   marking  tin*  I  to**     Eai*1i  of  IWmi  dl- 
niili-  ttutt  hmif  a  ininut*  dora  t4»  lui  tiour  w(i»n 


Ihf  liAlf  minute  »and  {^liutt  U  ii«rd.  Eadi  kmii 
iir  difiabii  fV|ir«M*nt«i  a  niAtitirAt  mlli',  llfneit 
wh«>n  a  VtVMt  b  aatd  to  mnkf^  10  knots  it  klg- 
niUfB  tbit  tht!  tfppnl  I*i  Ml  luiiaicml  tnlloi»  or 
U|  statute  inUia  ptT  hoUT,  «»  Mlltl»l  Olllt 


twing  M|iaal  i«  LIU  ■iatub!  oiO«i.  In  point  of 
fad  lh«  length  of  a  naiitkul  niilo  imrCiP  wHli 

Ihowainfr.  nnd  ih*  U.  &  OOMi  nDdOmirti^  Hnr- 
rrjr  lui?«  ftdsplad  A»IMHU7  II.  i«  Its  sooil^iii 
tt-mrtlu    llinl  ndmyM  1^  Ibit  BritUli  Admtmliv 

KnowlfA  (n&liK  8h«tidi&,  lTfl4-tf02t  Rnf- 
tiftb  dranialittl;  h.  Cork.  Itvland,  In  1900  km 
niBdw  his  a  rut  app«vnincir  m  na  intl>r  ftl 
Dulitin,  and  aft^tH^rdi  taiwlil  cloctttlM  tt 
IWlfaal  and  Cilaagow.  lib  "CaJtia  i}ra«r1iiia  ** 
wvs  flrmi  p^rfonxH^d  at  Belfast,  1816;  **\it^ 
ffiniui"  at  LoiHlon  {Dmry  iMml^  IWK  ttod 
he  waa  tbniaafonmfd  wa»ted  na  mm  iif  Cfta 
chht  dramaUft  attthotii  of  Qm  UaHad  KinHom. 
Hit  pradttfltd  linirlH*n  ntbvt  dminAi,  larlisdiiui 

L<m  OlMa^r  '*Woma&*«  WIC'  In  IS4J&  li# 
ilaitJiWHd  tbe  atngv  frum  nonaciimlkpua  aciil^ 
pita,  ui4  fn  ii^  Ji^Did  tlw  Baji 
Iton,  and  l»«anM  a  prutii 
rdil^out  fiTVot. 

Kaov'*]|«ithiniSf  nama  annIM  t«  ft  ft«efii 
polllfcnl  Mxlct7  in  tin  U.  k,  oriinlMl  1199^ 
9  hi  eh  MpMPM  III  Um  «teiliina  of  1104  a«  n 
«««ii^illM|iliAMl  pmrty,  and  tbr  ncit  Mr  pottad 
a  lat^t  imla  in  i>rt'rral  kUIm^  >ortli  and 
fliMilli.  Ilia  cardinal  i^m  of  ilia  mxMj  wma 
Of|ioailliio  to  l&ivifn  dUMoaUn.  la  tb« 
pfvaidtntlnl  oaoipalifn  sf  I  MO  tli«  iviktw  Nath 
ln|{«  a|>nvar»il  aji  iJii!  **  Amprimn  ]airtf /*  \wp- 
arattoff  Millard  Fillmonp  a«  Hm  eaniUdale,  who 
cniTi#d  nnlj  the  MmU  of  Maryland  with  iia 
tn^it  rolf«  in  th#  alf^^toml  eotkM  Tba 
frvwik  of  Uia  alan^nr  lam^  gtUnyttlahad  tb> 
qiMatlAft  ^  fbrn^ti  eitl&FnalUpv  9m  llv  pU^ 
afwvdilx  iM  oiiL 

Eai^  Htftrifi  I7i(^  18011;  .iaarienn  mtUtajT 
ofliaari  li*   li»«icia,  Maaa;   »»  ]if«ivBl  al   Ilia 
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battle  of  Bunkor  nill,  acting  as  aid  to  Maj, 
Gen.  ArU»imia  Ward;  was  afterwards  placed  in 
command  of  the  artillery  in  New  York,  to<ik  a 
brilliant  part  in  the*  battlt^s  of  Trenton  iind 
Princeton*  and  waa  thereupon  elected  by  Con- 
gress brigadier  gt^neral  of  artillery,  and  aent  to 
New  England  to  raise  a  battalion  of  that  arm* 
In  the  battles  of  lJraridywint%  GwrnianUtwn,  and 
Monmouth  the  artillery  under  Knox  bore  a 
leading  part.  He  waa  at  the  battle  of  York- 
town,  after  which  be  was  made  major  general* 
In  1785  he  gucceeded  Gen.  Lincoln  as  Secretary 
of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  retaining  that  post 
for  six  year  a. 

Knox,  John,  1505-72;  Scottigh  reformer;  b. 
GifTord,  Eaat  Lotbian ;  was  ortiained  priest  be- 
fore 1530;  avowed  Protei?tant  convictions, 
1542;  withdrew  from  bis  position  as  teacher 
at  St.  Andrews,  and  sought  shelter  at  Long- 
nidry,  under  the  protection  of  Hugh  Douglas* 
Aftt*r  tlu*  u.sHa»!^i nation  of  Cardinal  lieaton,  be 
rem ov Lit  to  the  easlle  at  St,  Andrews,  where, 
1547,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French, 
and  condemned  to  the  galleys  on  the  eharge  of 
bfin*,'  conct^med  in  the  cardinar^  death.  Lib- 
erated* 1544,  \w  went  to  England,  and»  though 
not  ordained  as  a  Protestant  minister,  was 
sent  by  Cranmer  to  preach  at  Berwiek.  King 
Edward  appointed  him  a  royal  chaplain,  and 
offered  him  a  bishopric,  which  he  declined*  On 
Mary's  accession  he  removed  to  France,  thence 
to  Switzerland*  and  soon  took  charge  of  a 
church  of  English  exiles  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Main.  In  1554  he  published  '*  Faithful  Ad- 
monition unto  the  Profes*iors  of  God's  Truth 
in  England/*  For  two  years  be  served  as  pas- 
tor of  the  English  church  at  Geneva,  and  there 
publinlipd  his  **  First  Blast  against  the  Mon- 
strous Regiment  of  Women "  ( Mary  of  Eng- 
land, Mary  of  Guise,  and  the  Princess  Mary, 
afterwards  Queen  of  Scotland).  Knox  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  155!),  and  was  at  once 
procbiimed  a  relnd  and  an  outlaw,  but  was 
soon  aided  by  the  Protestjint  party.  His 
friends  carried  all  before  them,  removing  the 
emblems  of  Roman  Catholic  worship  from  the 
churches  and  overthrowing  the  monasteries 
with  an  ieonoclastic  violence  for  which  prob- 
ably Knox  was  not  responsible,  Knox  was  for- 
mally ordained  at  Edinburgh,  1560.  In  that 
year  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  adopted  by 
Parliament,  the  Reformation  established,  and 
the  first  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  held.  In  1561 
Queen  Mary  of  Scotland  returned  from  France. 
To  her  Knox  was  loyaL  hut  bis  loyalty  largely 
manifested  itself  in  what  he  regarded  as  faith- 
ful rebuke  and  restraining  intlucnce.  He  was 
Htricken  with  apoplexy,  1870.  but  continued  to 
preach  and  publish  till  a  few  days  before  bis 
death  at  Edinburgh, 

Kol>e,  treaty  port  of  Japan;  on  the  S.  part 
of  the  island  of  Hondo.  22  m.  from  Onaka.  on 
the  W.  shore  of  the  (Julf  of  Osaka;  adjoins  on 
the  NE.  the  city  of  Hiogo,  with  which  it 
really  forms  one  city.  Kobe  was  founded  in 
1868;  IB  the  seat  of  a  large  foreign  trade;  has 
extenaive  docks  and  abipvards.  Pop,  (with 
Hiogo),  lf>04,  286,002. 

Knoat'ville,  capital  of  Knox  Co»,  Tenn.;  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  navigable  for  ateamboats 


to  this  point ;  ICo  m.  E.   of  N&ahville.    It  9 
one  of  the  moat  important  inland  rit)e«  of  tli 
South,  is  in  a  rich  coal,   iron,   and  mArUt  n-  , 
gion.  and  is  a  large  wholesale  trade  ceni#r*  It 
eoutains    the    Univ.    of     Tpnne»»c«*.    KnoiTflk 
College,  Tennessee  Deaf  and   Dumb  School,  L 
Tennessee  Asylum  for  the  Insane^  U*  8.  cin.  j 
building,  courthouse,  the   L^waoti  McGbc*  Mr*  I 
morial    Library,    and    several     Ubrari^     Tb  ^ 
manufactures   include  cotton,    woolen,  marlli. 
liour,  lumber^  and  rolling  mi1ls»  foumlfica,  car 
and  ear-wheel   factories,   tanneries,  and  farBl 
ture,  soap,  atove,  and  wagon    fai^toriea.    Fm^ 
asoti)  3li,0l5. 

Knut^  or  Knad  (knot).     See  CxitXTtft, 

Eolbold,  in  German  legends,   a   kind  of  «V  j 
which   in  some  places  was    l>elieved   to  bt  •** 
tached  to  some  particular  house  or  plac«.    Ii 
general,  the  kobolds  were  l^neflcent,  but  M 
were    malicious.      They    partieularly    haimtill 
the  mines;   they  were  little^  decrepit  old 
and     women,     dressed     geiic^rally     in 
clothes.     They  heaped  up  pr*»eiou8  atona  i 
valuable  metals ;  and,  though   they  dreaded  to 
be  seen  by  men»  they  were  fond  of  doing 
kind  favors  in  secret. 

Eoch  (kach),  Robert,  1843-  ; 
bacteriologist;  b.  Clausthal,  Hanover;  bcvaat 
an  assistant  in  the  General  Hospital  at  liaa 
burg,  18611;  aubsequently  practiced  inctlieine  la 
Langenhogen,  Raeknitz,  and  Wollatein;  fr 
moved  to  Berlin.  1880;  announced  hia  dlMf- 
ery  of  the  tul*erele  bacillus,  1882;  same  jmi 
puhliahed  a  method  of  preventive  ini^uUttoa 
against  anthrax.  He  was  appointed  dirc^tof 
of  the  German  Cholera  Commission,  18S3,  lad 
discovered  the  cholera  spirillum,  or  canm 
bacillus;  appointed  Prof,  of  the  Me<lic«)  Fjt 
ulty  of  the  Univ.  of  Berlin,  18A5;  annoit]iff4» 
181)Q,  the  discovery  of  tuberculin,  a  Bubalawr 
which  cheeked  the  growth  of  the  tob«rt)r 
bacillus;  became  honorary  profeaaor  and  ^- 
rector  of  the  New  Institute  for  Infevticitv 
Diseases,    1 801. 

Kock  (k5k),  Charles  Paul  de»  1794- 1S71: 
French  novelist ;  b.  Passy ;  began  life  ad  t 
banker's  clerk,  but  soon  turned  to  mith^. 
His  first  novel,  **  Georgette"  (1820),  fomiii  fcv 
buyers,  but  with  his  second,  *'  Gustavv  * 
(1S21).  his  popularity  began.  For  twitiity 
years  few  novelists  had  a  wider  rrpnUli<» 
than  be.  The  novels  of  the  latter  part  of  fcai 
life  are  considered  inferior.  Among  tliOfa  td 
hia  best  years  are  "  Jacques.'*  **  Monaletir  D^^ 
pont/'  '*  Le  Bar  bier  de  Paris,"  "  Ma*ura  l^rM^ 
ennes.*'  ''  Lllomme  aux  Troia  Culoitoii.*'  lUi 
son,  Henri  de  Kock  (1821-02)  waa  nlao  m  tUB^ 
elist  and  a  playwright, 

Koda'ma,  Gentaro  (Baron),  1855-llloet  ^ 

aut'se  military  ofTieer;  was  educated  in  JmpaM 
and  the  U.  S.;  entered  the  army.  1872;  itia)ar 
general,  1892;  Minister  of  War  and  0<tvfra«>f 
of  Formosa.  1900-2;  lieutenant  gentraJ,  ISHM: 
vice  chief  of  the  general  staff'  and  author  of 
the  plans  for  the  war  againat  Rusaia:  an4 
chief  of  st^tT  to  Marshal  Oyanaa  In  Uut  ocieni^ 
tions  in  Manchuria;  waa  called  ^' the  bimlii  itf 
Japttn*a  army," 
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KodUk  (kMjik'),  an  Uland  of  Alaska; 
alMiut  UN)  m.  long  b^  60  m.  broad.  lU  coaat 
iH  very  irrej^ular,  being  much  cut  up  by  bays 


and  tiunU.  and  it  haa  many  imair 
about  it.  Tho  inland  ii  rocky,  and  has  an  ex- 
teiiHivc  low  foreHt  growth.  The  aborigiBM  ara 
aii|>arentiv  the  Kadiaka  or  Kaniagmuta,  a  peo- 
ple like  the  AleutA,  but  among  the  inhabitaata 
are  the  latter  and  some  repreaentatirea  of  eon- 
tinental  tribea.  The  ieland  was  diecoTered, 
1741.  by  Bering;  taken  poaeeesion  of  by  a  com- 
pany of  Ruimian  merchanta,  1708;  acquired  by 
another  company,  the  Ruaaian- American,  ITfNI; 
and  became  a  part  of  the  U.  8.  by  the  oeeaioo 
of  1807. 

Koh-i-noor  (kO-I-n/^r'),  famous  diamond 
which  for  many  centuriee  was  in  the  poases- 
sif»n  of  the  nionarchs  of  India,  and  now  ia 
owned  by  tMward  VH.  Successive  euttings  re- 
durc>il  ilH  weight  from  000  carata  to  702,  thai 
to  27!».  next  to  1H6.6,  and  at  last,  in  1AS2,  to 
102.75.  Itii  form  is  rose  cut,  and  it  ia  ralaed 
at  alM)iit  $000,0(»0. 

Kokan    (kiv  kftn'),    or    Kokaod    (k6-kliid'). 

S4t;  KiioKANo. 

Koko-nor  (IcokA-nAr"),  or  Kulni«BOf',  ele- 
vHt«Hl  mountainous  region  of  Mongolia,  R.  of 
(  hineH4>  TurkcMtan.  NE.  of  Tibet,  in  whkh  it  ia 
Hoiiiftiniefi  included,  and  8.  of  the  Chinese 
province  of  Kanitu.  which  separates  it  from  the 
r«'Ht  of  Mongolia.  Us  K.  boundary  ia  the  Naa- 
Hhan.  Hn  K.  extension  of  Altin-tagh,  and  its  8. 
till*  Ituyunkhura  range;  area,  1S&,000  sq.  m.; 
pop.  al>t.  I70.(NM),  moAtlv  Tangutana.  Near  its 
K.  oxtreiuity  is  an  island  with  a  eireult  of  6  m^ 
\%liic'li  IH  Haid  to  have  been  dropped  from  the 
Hkii'K  by  a  gigantic  bird,  upon  tne  spot  from 
whii'h  the  watcm  at  one  time  Issuea  in  aooh 
quantity  that  they  threatened  to  submerge  tho 
\*urhl. 

Kola,  peninttula  in  N.  Russia  between  the 
Wliitr  Sea  and  Arctic  (>cean.  The  Kola  River 
aii«l  a  HoricM  of  lakea  almost  separate  it  from 
t))i>  inainhind.  It  in  rockv  and  full  of  rivers 
anii  lakeH.  1.145  of  the  latter  being  known. 
On  the  S.  cosHt  are  a  few  Russian  vfilagea. 

Kola  Nut     S4*e  Cola. 

Kolar',  district  and  town  of  Mysore.  8.  In- 
dia; (liMrict  on  the  K.  edge  of  the  Mysore 
taliU>  land,  adjoining  the  E.  Ohats;  area,  3,0S0 
H<|.  ni.;  iH)p.  72:t.(HK):  town,  40  m.  RNK.  of 
Uanpilon^:  nilk worms  are  raised  in  consider- 
ahh>  <piantitic>rt  near  the  town;  pop.  12,000. 

Kolhapur',  indi*t>endent  state  under  British 
prutiTtiuii.  in  the  presidency  of  Rombay, 
partly  in  the  \V.  Chatn.  |mrtly  on  the  table- 
laihl  (»f  |)«'4van.  iMtrdiTing  on  the  Kistna;  area, 
•J>:.:.  H,|.  111.;  |Mip.  uHmUI:  c*apital,  Kolhapur; 
|H.|.   (i'.H»i)  r»M.:J7:«. 

Kolguef   (krd  giVyi^f).    See  KAixirAT. 

KoI'Iar,  Jan,  17tn  lKfi2;  Slavic  scholar;  b. 
M..-.»\«.\  Ihingarv;  iHt-anie  Protestant  minis- 
ter at  I'rnt.  1S1».  and.  1H49.  IVof.  of  ArchsKil- 
t»'^\  at  X'it'nna;  wan  the  nioHt  74*alous,  if  not 
tin-  tir'4t.  adviNMitc  of  ranHlavinm.  and  reflected 
hi«.  \iiUK  in  hin  |HN>tiral  works,  written  mostly 
ill  (  /t'l-hic.  and  in  thoiM*  on  the  antiquitiea  of 


the  Slavs;  moat  celebrated  work,  ** The  Daugh- 
ter of  Qtery." 

KSln,  German  name  of  Goloohb  (f.«.). 

Kom  (kOm),  town  in  provlnea  of  Iimk-Aja* 
mi,  Persia;  waa  deatroyed  bv  the  Afghans, 
1,722,  but  ia  at  prcaent  tkmirahtng.  In  sanetltj 
it  ranka  second  only  to  Medihed.  It  eontaina 
the  ahrine  of  Maauma  nitima,  InekMing  not 
only  her  remaina,  but  also  those  of  444  other 
sainta.  The  ahrine  is  annually  vialted  by 
thouaanda  of  devout  pilgrima,  and  the  dty  ia, 
like  Kerbela,  a  favorite  place  of  interment  for 
the  faithfuL    FOp.  abt  S0,000i 

(kormflm).    Sea  OoMMUff. 


Komn'ra,  Jntaio  (Baron),  1864-       {  Jan- 
diplomatiat;  b.  province  of  Hiuga;  gma* 
at  the  Imperial  Univ.  in  Tokvo  and  at 
the  law  school  of  Harvard  Univ.  (1878);  en- 
tered the  Ifinhitryof  JoiUea;  apjMinted  Judffs; 
chief  tranalator  in  the  Foreign  Ofllee; 


Minister  to  China,  1884;  governor  of  captured 
llanchurian  province  of  Antnng;  liiniatar  to 
Korea,  the  U.  8.,  and  Rnsaia  aneeeadvely;  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affaire;  chief  Japaneae  j^ani- 
potentiary  at  the  POrtamooth  (N.  H.)  PMei| 
Conference,  1906;  auhseQuently  aetive  in  bring* 
ing  about  the  Angto-Japanese  alliances  i^ 
pointed  Ambassador  in  London,  1808. 


largest  rivw  fas  Africa,  tiM 
>h  (not  yet  complete) 
to   modem   eiplorationa,  eapeciaOy   tl 
Stanley.     It  bagina  in  the  ChamiMii 
which  rises  in  about  lat  8*  8.,  km.  SV 


knowledge  of  which 

to   modem   eiplorationa. 


tboia  of 
■i  RIvar, 
82«B.,in 
the  mountaina  8.  of  Lake  LsopoM,  or  Hilnm» 
between  Tanganyika  and  Nyaasa.  TUa  8owa 
8W.,  and  ia  loat  in  Lake  Bangweoio,  or  BeMbn. 
Beyond  thia  lake  it  reappeaia  aa  the  fiuapufci, 
which  flowa  into  Lake  Itoero.  Faaslng  thran^ 
this,  it  reappears  aa  the  Luvua,  and  still  flow 
lug  N.  reeeivee  in  its  course  the  great  Umlaba 
River,  and  takea  ita  name.  From  about  lat.  4* 
8.  ita  course  has  been  ezpkNred,  and  it  ia 
known  aa  the  Kongo.  From  thia  point  it  hi  n 
noble  stream,  full  of  ialanda,  ana  swnetimas 
dividing  into  two  or  more  parte.  At  the  aqnn- 
tor  tbm  ia  a  eeries  of  falla  and  aatnmela 
called  the  Stanley  Falla.  Froai  thia  niaea  it 
paaaca  NE.  to  lat  8*  N.,  then  SW.  to  Stanley 
tool  (Leopoldville).  in  lat  4*  8.,  a  diatanee  of 


1,000  m.  or  more,  all  navigable,  and  in  thia  dia> 
tance  It  rscsives  the  four  great  tribotariaa— 
the  Lubilaah  (or  Lomami)  from  the  8..  tiM 
Novelle  (called  Aruwimi  at  iU  month)  fioa 
the  E.,  the  Ubangi  (or  Mobangi)  from  the  H^ 
and  the  Kwa  (or  Kaaeai)  from  the  B.  FhMi 
Stanley  Pool  to  Vivi,  a  diatanee  of  200  m.  or 
more,  it  is  not  navigable.  From  Vivi  to  tho 
nKiuth,  90  m.,  navigation  ia  free.  There  is  no 
delU:  in  this  the  Kon«o  differs  from  the  other 
great  African  rivera— Um  Nile.  Niger,  and  Zaan 
beai.  The  toUi  length  haa  been  eatimatad  at 
2,900  m..  of  which  not  more  than  half  la  wkw* 
igable.  The  whole  haain  haa  an  area  of  aboni 
1,000,000  sq.ni.  4 

Kann  V^Mb  or  faflmnrent  ttatSb  atnta  fai 
central  Africa,  embracbg  two  tUrda  of  tha 
Kongo  River  haain,  and  inrhidiqg  a  amaO  atrip 
along  the  hiwar  Kflngo  from  the  oor  ^     "^ 
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Ion.  14**  E*  the  iKmndary  followa  the  Kon^o  to 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Uhangi;  then  the  U ban ^'i  and 
Mtjoinii  to  3U°  K.  ioEg.;  thenee  8.  to  Lake 
lSangwe*3lo,  or  BemtMi ;  thence  W,  to  the  Kas* 
»ai,  in  24*  E.  lon^;  then  along  the  Kasaai  to 
7°  S.  lat.;  then  W.  to  the  Kwango,  in  about 
8"*  S.,  down  whieh  the  boundary  follows  to 
6**  50'  S,;  thence  W*  to  the  Kongo,  and  down 
that  stream  to  its  month.  The  state  haa  ac- 
cfsa  to  the  Nile  at  tbe  Lado  t'twlavCf  the  W. 
boundary  of  wbieb  is  30*"  E.  long.  This  enor- 
mous area  |90t*,000  sq.  m.J  ia  varied,  having 
only  the  two  common  charat^teristica  of  being 
tropical  and  of  being  included  in  tbe  basin  of 
a  single  river.  The  Burfaee  is  mountainoua  in 
part,  eHperially  in  the  E.  and  SE.,  and  that 
|>ortion  not  mountainoua  has  an  elevation  of 
9(H)- 1,500  ft,  Mueh  of  the  country  is  covered 
"with  dense  forests.  The  average  temperature 
raiigcH  between  TH"  and  82*. 

The  native  population,  of  Bantu  origin,  ia 
estimated  at  20,000,000,  Tlie  European  popu- 
lation, 1S>08,  numbered  2,943.  The  local  capi- 
ta Ha  Roma,  60  m.  from  the  river  mouth.  Civ- 
ilized control  extends  over  moat  of  the  larger 
rivers;  in  other  parts  of  tbe  state  the  wild 
tribes  are  entirely  uncontrolled  and.  to  some 
extent,  und sited*  One  of  the  purpoftes  of  the 
original  formation  of  the  state  was  the  sup- 
presHion  of  the  slave  trade ^  and  this  has  been 
fairly  accomplished* 

Tbe  International  Association  of  the  Kongo, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  explora- 
tion, sent  Stanley  up  tbe  great  river,  1879, 
He  made  over  4(>0  treaties  with  native  chiefs, 
who  therel^v  conveyed  their  sovereignty  to  the 
International  Association,  which  then  appealed 
to  the  powers  to  enable  it  to  combine  these 
many  little  sovereignties  into  one  i ml e pendent 
state.  The  U.  S,,  18B4,  recognized  the  Interna- 
tional Association  as  a  sovereign  and  independ- 
ent power  under  the  title  of  the  Kongo  Free 
State.  Within  a  year  the  other  great  powers 
followed  this  example.  The  character  of  the 
new  state  was  constituted  and  defined  by  the 
International  Kongo  Conference  at  Berlin, 
1885.  It  was  declared  neutral  and  free  to  tbe 
trade  of  all  nations,  though  the  powers  re- 
8er\'cd  ftjr  twenty  years  the  right  to  decide  as 
to  tbe  freedom  of  imports  from  taxation*  The 
free  navigation  of  the  Kongo  and  its  affluents 
was  provided  for  under  an  international  com- 
mission. Religious  freedom  was  proclaimed. 
Equality  of  treatment  was  promised  to  all  set- 
tlera  of  whatever  nationality.  The  slave  trade 
and  slavery  w^ere  to  be  assailed,  tbe  education 
and  eiviliisation  of  the  natives  attempted.  In 
April,  1885,  Leopold  II,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
beeame  sovereign  of  the  new  state,  but  it  has 
declared  itself  perpetually  neutral,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  provision  of  the  General  Act  of 
Berlin.  The  king  bequeathed  his  rights  to 
Belgium,  1889;  the  territories  of  the  state 
were  declared  inalienable,  1H90;  and  a  conven- 
tion between  Belgium  and  the  Independent 
State  reserved  to  the  former  the  right  of  an- 
nexing the  latter  after  a  period  of  ten  years. 
This  right  was  continued  under  an  act  of  1901. 

The  annexation  of  tbe  state  to  Belgium  was 
provided  for  by  treaty  of  November  28.  1907, 
and  was  approved  by  the  Belgian   legislature 
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and  the  king.  October  18»    1908-     The 

for  tbe  Colonies  is  appointed  by  the  )dM$  nl' 
is  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Miiiiiteri  lai 
of  tbe  C-olonial  Ck>unciL  The  king  ia  rtyfi^ 
sen  ted  in  tbe  colony  by  a  governor  giyirnL 
There  are  fourteen  administrative  diviaiow; 
an  armed  force  of  nearly  20,000  bli&cka,  ma-, 
manded  by  white  oificera ;  a  considemblr  flwt 
of  steam  vessels  on  the  lower  mud  uyyn 
Kongo;  regular  steamship  communication  wita 
Europe;  membership  in  the  IntematioBiJ 
FoHtal  Union;  and  a  good  beginning  of  an  m 
tensive  railway  system.  The  principal  artida 
of  export  are  palm  oil,  rubber,  ivory,  orcliilli, 
copal,  cocoa,  collee,  crude  g^old,  tin/ and  ^aB^ 
wood;  value  of  imports,  over  22,500.000  fr 
exports,  over  23,000,000  fr.  The  porta  art 
Boma  and  Banana. 

Kongo,  French,  region  of  W.  central  Atrm^ 
extending  along  the  Atlantic  coast  between  tk 
(.ierman  Kamerun  colony  and  the  Kongo  Inde- 
pendent State,  with  the^ exception  of  the  8|i*a' 
ittb  territory  on  the  coast  from  the  Mousi 
River,  on  1°  N.  lat,  to  the  German  Kaniemm 
and  inland  to  tbe  meridian  of  11''  2tr*  E»  ©f 
Greenwich  and  the  Kabinda  re^on.  whlth  ii 
Portuguese,  Inland  it  is  bounded  by  t^ 
Kongo  and  Ubangi  rivers,  on  the  K,  by  tb 
.AjigIo-Eg>'ptlan  provinces  of  Bahr^K^hiiftl 
and  Darfur;  to  the  N.  it  stretehea  a  little  l»^ 
yond  Lake  Oiad,  taking  in  the  State  of  Ki 
nera;  area,  ahout  ^60,000  sq.  m. ;  pop,  Smi 
000-15,000,000,  of  negro  and  other  ra««.  Tbt 
French  Kongo  is  divided  into  four  ciit?iiJiiMn^ 
tions,  which  form  three  colonies:  the  Giboii 
(capital,  Libreville),  the  Middle  Kongo  (etm 
tal,  Brazzavilleh  and  the  UbAnm^Sbari-cSu 
(capital,  Fort-de-Possel). 

The  Middle  Kongo  has  an  administrator  ll 
chief;  tbe  other  colonies  have  each  a  heiitffl^ 
ant  governor;  all  three  have  financial  and  ai- 
nrinistrative  autonomy,  and  each  has  aa  iJ* 
ministrative  council.  The  chief  hr^hwmji  d 
trade  are  the  Gaboon,  Ogone,  Kbnjgo^  mmA 
Ubangi  rivers,  while  the  Sanga  is  of  ilie  hi«b^ 
est  importance  as  a  waterway  N,  and  8.  1m 
mineral  resources  include  gold,  copper,  aad 
iron.  The  chief  exports  are  rubber,  ivory,  ti* 
rioufl  woods,  palm  oil,  palm  kerneU,  coStt, 
cocoa,  kola  nuts,  and  piaaaava. 

Ko'nia.    See  Iconium. 

Konig  (k5'nlkh),  Friedricli,  1775-1833;  Gift- 
man  inventor;  b,  Eialeben;  invented  the 
printing  press;  printed  a  sheet  of  the  .iafi«d 
Rcifiitter  in  London,  1811,  and  a  number  of 
t!ie  Tifncs,  1814,  these  being  the  first  pra^tkal 
printings  by  the  steam  preaa. 

Koniggrati   <k5'n^kh'r&t8K  fortifled  town  of 

Bohemia;   on  the  Elbe.     The  Austriana 

Benedek  were  completely  defeated  hrrm  ht  l^i 
Prussians  under   Moltke,   July    3,    1^061     "^ 
action   is  sometimes  known  aa   Uie    balL. 
Sadowa,  from  a  village  of  that  nam«  in 
vicinity*    Pop.  U^OO)   9,773. 

Konigsberg  (kii'nlkhs-b^rkh),  capital  of  tW 
province  of  KOnigsberg,  Pniasia,  and  a  forti«« 
of  first  rank;  20  m.  from  the  Baltic,  oa  tlM 
Pregel,  whose  two  arms  unite  within  the  Hij* 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  uiuveraity,  of  the  proriadli 
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govcrnmpiit,  of  the  sUlT  of  the  First  Amy 
Oirpri,  and  has  a  numenms  garriaon.  It  eon- 
sifttH  of  three  former  towns,  Alstadt,  LObenicht, 
and  Kneiphuf,  which,  1724,  were  united  into 
one  city.  Among  notable  buildings  are  the 
palace,  the  cath(>dral,  the  old  university  build- 
ing, Collegium  AlbcKinum,  founded  1&44;  the 
new  univerMity  building,  the  museum,  the  royal 
library,  and  the  ol>Mervatory.  Excellent  scien- 
tific and  benevttlcnt  institutions  are  the  botan- 
ical gardens,  the  zoological  museum,  the  sem- 
inar>',  three  gymnasiums,  a  mercantile  school^ 
an  academy  uf  art,  asylums  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  fur  the  blind,  lunatics,  and  orphans,  and 
s<*verul  lioMpitals.  The  manufacturing  industry 
is  conHicIeruble.  Iron  foundries,  machine  shops, 
breweries,  and  <lye  worics  are  in  operation.  Iron 
gcMMis.  elieuiioals*  soap,  pai>er  hangings,  leather, 
and  tobneco  are  manufactured.  KAnigsberg 
was  built  by  the  Teutonic  order  of  Knights, 
1255.  as  a  fortress  against  the  pagan  SamUni- 
der,  and  roM*  t«)  im|>ortance  through  its  com 
trade.  Abt.  1523  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
duchy  of  TruHrtia.     Pop.   (1005)   223,770. 

Koo'doo,  hirge  African  antelope  (AlrffMioe- 
roH  kudu)  having  ertvt,  spirally  twisted  horns, 
which  iH>iiietini(*s  attain  a  length  of  over  3  ft. 
The  color  is  grayish  brown,  slightlv  reddish  in 
the  feinaU^s  anJ  young,  ami  marked  on  the 
Hiiii^s  Mith  eight  ur  ten  vertii-al  white  stripes. 
The  kuodiN>  ranges  from  Abyaainia  to  Caps 
Colony,  but  in  the  S.  portions  it  has  been 
praetiVally  exterminated  by  hunters. 

Koordistan   (kArdlstlln').     See  Kubdistam. 

Koorile  (ko'rll)  IsTands.    See  Kuuixa. 

Koona-Mooria      ( kA'r^-a-mO'rfr-i)      Itlaada. 

S«'e   Kl  KlA-MriUA   iHI^.NUfl. 

Koomhert   (kom'h«rt),  Diedrik*     See  Goft3f- 

HKKr. 

Kootenai  (kotV'-nA).  river  of  British  Cblum- 
bia  and  atthient  of  the  Columbia  River,  next 
to  (  laike  Hiver  the  largest  of  its  branches; 
riMS  in  tiie  luMirt  of  the  l{o(*ky  Mountains, 
\\o\\is  S.  through  a  narrc»w  valley  to  Montana, 
turn>  W.  into  Idaho,  then  N.  into  the  long 
and  chillier  Koot4'nai  I.ake.  It  leaves  this  laka 
on  its  W.  side,  and  after  a  short  course  Joins 
thr  (  olunibia  in  lat.  49^  15'  N.;  toUl  length 
aUiut  :^H)  ui. 

Kopeck.     Siv  CopKCK. 

Koper'nigk.     S»t»  CoPKENicrs. 

Kopisch  (ko'pNh).  August,  1790-1863;  Ger- 
iiiun  |MK>t:  b.  Hrertlau;  ntudied  art  at  Dresden, 
riu^Mic.  and  Vienna,  but  was  hindered  from 
}iiuiitiii^'  by  an  aeeident  to  his  hand;  went  to 
ItalN.  where  he  studitHi  |>opular  poetry,  and 
wlH'Ve  \\v  iMvaiiie  the  discoverer  of  the  Blue 
<;r(>tto.  or  \\\v  (irotto  of  the  Nymphs.  In  1836 
he  puhli>«hetl  a  volume  of  poems  which  estab- 
li^hrd  hi^  reputation  as  a  writer  of  exquisitely 
liunioious  and  iiahe  |Mipular  poetry. 

Kopitar  (kiV|M->  tUr).  Bartholomlns,  1780- 
ls44.  Shivie  })hiloh>gist :  b.  Camiola;  was  em- 
pinycd  in  the  iiuiNTial  library  at  Vienna,  and 
U'taiiic  itH  tlrM  dint'tor  shortly  before  his 
death.  lli^  >\ntin;:<«  brought  light  into  the 
81  c  4 


mors  obienre  parts  of  SUtIc  eUiool<^,  philol- 
ogy,  and  literature. 

Xopp  (kte),  JOMpll  Botyck,  1793-1866; 
Swiss  hlstoiwsi  b.  Lveeme;  was  Prof,  of 
Greek  at  Lneeme,  1819-41;  became  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  SUta  and  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  was  removed  (1846) 
for  opposing  the  resUwation  of  the  Jesnita.  Ht 
disproved^  story  of  William  TelL 

Koppaiterg  (kAppir-birg"),  political  divi- 
sioB  of  Sweden;  on  both  sides  of  the  Dal 
River,  and  eomiMising  those  regkms  which  for- 
merly were  so  eelebrated  in  the  history  of  tha 
country  under  the  name  of  Dalame.  The  In- 
habitants form  one  of  the  fUiest  types  <tf  tha 
Scandinavian  race. 

KSpptn  (k6p'«n),  FriaMd^  in6-1868;  Ger- 
man philosopher;  h.  Lnbeek;  preached  in  Brs- 
men,  1804-7,  and  was  professor  at  Laadsbut 
untU  the  dissoltttkm  of  that  university,  18M» 
and  subsequently  at  Sriaiwen.  He  wrola  on 
the  systems  of  Kant,  Fkhte,  and  SokdOii^ 
adopted  In  general  the  opinkms  of  Jaeobl,  and 
la  his  later  works  attempted  to  demonetrata 
the  compatlhilitT  of  critical  philosophy  and 
Christianity,  basing  fkith  and  morality  on  pM^ 


Ka'iaB  (or  with  tha  deflnita  article,  Al 
KoBAif,  ''tha  reading"  or  *'  that  whieh  ahoiikl 
be  read  "*)•  sacred  book  of  Islam  and  tha  eartt- 
est  surviving  monument  of  Arable  prase.  It 
contains  M^iammed's  utterances  made,  aa  ka 
said,  by  command  of  Allah.  Tkess  estand  over 
tha  whole  space  of  his  prophetic  Ufa  (610-6Si 
AJi.),  and  give  a  picturo  of  his  rellgloiia  kla- 
torjr.  Tha  book  eonsisU  of  114  dlsooum^ 
called  aarat,  of  Tarviiw  length  and  mattv; 
arrangad,  not  dironoiogteally,  or  acconliaf  to 
subject-matter,  but  In  order  of  length,  bagte- 
ning  with  the  longest,  except  that  a  sSMt 
prayer  (the  Mohammedan  fMlcr  noster)  staada 
first  The  subject-matter  of  the  Koraa  am- 
braoea  announcements  of  doctrine  (unity  of 
God,  the  day  of  Judgment,  divine  misiioa  of 
Mohammed),  picturea  of  the  delights  of  para- 
dise and  the  torturea  of  hell,  Inculcatka  of 
dtttlea  reUglous  (prayer,  pUgrlmaga  to  Mscea)» 
moral  (honesty.  Justice,  tamperaaca,  ckaalityp 
foigiveness,  kindness  to  orphans  and  widows 
almi^giving),  ritual  (ablutions,  lasting) ,  nam- 
tlvea  of  ancient  times,  taken  from  the  Old  aad 
New  Testaments  and  from  Jewish,  CkrIstlaBt 
aad  Arabiaa  tradition,  regulatioas  rssnaftl^ 
dvil  affairs  (marriage  and  divorecb  laherltaaea, 
divlskm  of  the  spoils  of  war),  polemic  agalMt 
Jaws  aad  dirlstuuis. 

Xordalaa',  one  of  tha  twahra  proriaeca  of 
the  Angk»-E^ptiaa  Sudan;  bounded  oa  tha  K. 
by  Seaaar,  from  which  It  la  slparatad  hj  tka 
White  Nile,  and  on  tka  W.  fa^  Darf^;  aill- 
matad  area,  100/)00  sq.  m.;  est  pop.  lOQgOOOt 
capital,  a-Obsid.  Tha  aborklMslMkiw  to 
tka  Nuba  stock,  and  tka  aopuCtioa  iadato  a 
large  aumber  of  aonad  AimkiL    Tka  cklsf  < 


porta  aro  guaw,  kidea,  ivory,  gold,  aad  oatriak 
featkera.  Tka  couatnr  waa  eoaqawid  1^  tka 
Sultaa  of  Seaaar  at  tka  aad  oftka  cMtMBlk 
ceatury;  tkea  by  tka  Sultaa  of  Daiwi  waa 
aaaexad  to  Vgypl»  16U|  kit  to  tha  Mjgyptkiai 


^ 


KOREA 

by  the  Malidi  revolt,  1883;  and  on  the  organ- 
ixation  of  the  Anglo- Kgyijlian  Sudan^  1898,  was 
made  one  of  ite  provinces. 

Korea  (kftre'a),  country  of-E,  Asia,  occupy- 
ing a  jiortion  of  the  mainland  and  the  penin- 
sula which  juta  out  therefrom  in  a  SK  diree- 
lion  toward  Japan-,  area  (including  islands) 
about  84,420  acj,  m„  of  which  one  third  is  con* 
tinental  and  two  thirds  peninsular  and  insu- 
lar; pop.  iimi)  9,782,000^  capita!,  Seoul.  On 
the  E.  it  i»  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  on 
the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Yellow  Sea.  On  the 
N.  and  NW,  it  is  separated  from  Manchuria 
by  the  Aranok-kang  and  Tuman  rivers  and 
the  Tai-paik  san  Mountain. 

The  country  is  everywhere  mountainous.  The 
orographic  liyHleiu  consifits  of  a  main  axis  of 
elevation,  which,  ntarting  from  the  Taipaik- 
san,  or  "  Great  White  Mountain,'*  of  Man- 
churia, skirts  the  E.  seaboard,  and  la  inter- 
sected by  several  ridgea  which  run  NE.  and 
8W,  parallel  with  the  highlands  of  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia,  and  are  apparently  continua* 
tiona  of  the  parallel  ridges  of  the  '*  Simian  "  or 
Chinese  system.  The  highest  peaka  are  Hien- 
Fung  |8,2V)0  ft),  near  the  N,  shore  of  Brough- 
ton  Bay  I  Tsiong-yang  (6^0),  near  lat.  IM''  K., 
and  Han-ra-aan  {^,100\,  on  the  island  of  Quel- 
paert.  From  the  main  axis  the  surface  falls 
off  abruptly  on  the  E.,  while  to  the  W.  the 
slope  is  more  gradual. 

The  E.  coast  is  eouiparatively  destitute  of 
inlets,  but  the  S.  and  W.  are  deeply  indented 
and  are  fringed  with  numerous  islands;  the 
largest  are  i^uelpaert  (4(J  m.  by  17)  on  the 
S.  and  Kang-hwa  on  the  W,  coast*  With  the 
exception  oT  the  Tuuian  and  the  Nak-tong, 
all  the  rivers  flow  W.  or  SW*  The  Am-nok  is 
navigable  for  seagoing  junks  for  30  in.,  and 
by  boats  for  145  m.  more,  or  eb  far  as  Wi-won. 
The  Tai-dong  is  navigable  by  boats  to  Phyiing- 
yangi  75  m.;  the  Han-Kang  for  SO  m.,  aa  far 
as  Seoul,  the  capital;  the  Nak-tongp  which 
falls  into  the  Straits  of  Korea  near  the  port 
of  Fusan,  is  navigable  for  140  m*  by  boats 
drawing  i\  ft 

The  climate  resembles  that  of  eorresponding 
latitudes  in  China,  the  thermometer  falling  in 
some  places  as  low  as  —  7**  or  —  8'',  and  ris- 
ing in  summer  to  m"  or  US'*  F.  The  Ilan 
River  (in  lat.  37*  NO  is  fro7,en  over  for  about 
five  months  everj'  winter.  Tlie  niiueral  wealth 
iif  Korea  is  great.  Gold  and  silver  are  found, 
the  former  being  an  important  article  of  ex* 
pirirt.  There  are  iron  mines,  and  coal  is  abun- 
dant and  is  worked  in  the  neighborhood  of 
PhyiJng-yang,  There  are  copper  mines  in  sev- 
eral places,  and  rock  salt  is  also  found.  In 
the  N.  the  chief  crops  are  barley,  millet,  and 
oats;  in  the  S.,  rice,  wheat,  beans,  grain,  and 
tobacco  and  cotton.  The  chief  industries  are 
paper  making,  mat  weaving,  and  manufactures 
of  silk,  brass  and  copper  ware,  and  split-bam- 
tMXi  blimls  and  hats  for  native  use.  These  last 
jire  made  chiefly  on  the  island  of  Quelpaert. 
The  principal  exports  are  beans  and  peas,  gin- 
Ht'Qg,  cowhides,  and  rice;  principal  imports, 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  metals,  building  ma- 
terials, dothing,  grasftcloth,  kerosene  oil,  rail- 
way plant  and   material,  ailk   piece  goods,  to- 


bacco,  etc.,   timber.     Seoul    and    the   poKs  of  ' 
Kunsan,  Masumiio,8ongwhin»  ChrTJiuh'-   Tuj 
Mousan    (Gt^nsan),  Chinnampo,    *  \f 

and  Yongampo  are  open  to  fort i^ 
commerce;  value,  imports  (1907),  ^2U^ii;j 
cjtports,  $8^07,000.  There  are  severul 
lines,  all  belonging  to  the  Japanese  Govt 
people  are  similar  in  their  habits  antl  r-- 
to  the  Chinese.  The  language  i«i  iiilj»r 
lietween  Mongolo-Tartar  and  Japanese,  and  at 
alphabetic  Bystera  of  writing  la  used.  Bad- 
dhism  was  early  introduced  from  China  sad 
spread  thence  to  Japan.  It  is  still  found  it 
the  country,  hut  it  has  little  influence  on  tlie 
people,  who  practice  the  ConluciaJi  mofaIiJ|^ 
and  ancestral  worship  and  many  other  i 
stitions.  There  are  about  2,000  Roman 
olics  and  C,0O0  Protestanta.  The  chief 
at  the  capital  are  conducted  by  roia 
and  there  are  also  a  number  of  aefa 
which  inj^truction  is  given  in  the 
modern  languages  by  foreign   teachers. 

Little  is  known  of  the  eountrj'  liefore  t%im 
third  century  a.d.,  when  Jlngo-kogo  made  ntti 
on  it  and  exacted  tribute  from  three  of  iti 
petty  principalities.  One  of  these,  Korai, 
wards  became  dominant  (in  the  eleventh 
tury),  but  was  itself  overturned,  1392^ 
one  Li-tan  founded  the  dynasty  which  ww 
rules  and  gives  the  country  its  name — Chcwilk 
Until  1895  Korea  was  tributary  to  China,  bst 
autonomous,  the  king  being  absolute  miAff 
of  his  subjects.  In  1S7(J  Japan  negotiated  * 
treaty  of  trade,  and,  1882-S6,  other  powtt» 
negotiated  similar  treaties,  and  the  |i*iTti  rf 
Fu^n,  Gensan,  and  Chemulpo  were  opcail 
An  insurrection  of  the  more  eonaerratite  %/> 
reans,  1894,  caused  Japan  to  land  a  tatm  fdf 
the  protection  of  her  interests.  Chtna«  as  thi 
suzerain  of  Korea,  sent  troops  to  aid  the  fot* 
eminent  and  requested  the  Japanew  to  m^ 
draw.  This  they  refused  to  do  until  etitiiK 
^  reforms  "  were  guaranteed,  and  China  ftndMf 
herself  unable  to  agree  to  this,  hostilili»  wmt 
begun  by  Japan,  and  war  with  China  va» 
declared.  Beaten  at  every  point  in  K«fia 
Manchuria,  and  Shantung,  the  Chinese  tmi. 
for  peace,  and  by  the  treaty  of  SblmoocMeki 
0895)  acknowledged  Korea's  indeptodMea 
Japanese  influence  soon  beoame  pAnya 
many  reforms  being  introduced  with  the  i 
money  borrowed  from  Japan,  and,  I9t 
treaty  between  Korea  and  Japan,  the 
undertook  to  insure  the  safety  of  tlie  in 
household  and  guaranteed  the  Indepes  _ 
and  territorial  integrity  of  the  empire,  wkdt 
Korea  undertook  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Japix 
in  regard  to  improvement  in  adminbirmtKB^ 
By  another  treaty,  1005,  Japan  obtained  t^ 
right  to  control  and  direct  the  external  lito* 
ttons  and  affairs  of  Korea^  to  be  repcuatlid 
at  court  by  a  resident  general^  and  to  stalitf 
residents  at  the  open  ports  and  aiieh  otkf 
places  as  it  might  deem  necesa4iTy«  Under  Ut 
Russo-JapaJtese  treaty  of  September  6.  IWS. 
Russia  acknowledged  Japan's  paramount  tiii*r 
ests  in  Korea.  On  July  25,  1907,  the  etapen^ 
having  abdicated  in  favor  of  hi^  Min,  an  mgrfr- 
ment  betw^een  Korea  and  Japan  was  i^wd 
by  which  the  government  of  the  former  wi» 
practically  placetl  in  the  hand.s  of  the  latter* 
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KOS 

Kot  (kdii).    See  Coo. 

Kosciusko  (kAfi-8l08'k6),  Thaddtvt,  in  Poliih 
Tadkihz  K08CIUHZK0,  1746-1817;  Polish  pa- 
triot; b.  Lithuania,  of  an  ancient  prineely 
nun*:  waA  made  an  officer  in  a  regiment,  but 
iiavin;;  Huod  in  vain  for  the  hand  of  a  daugh- 
tf>r  of  the  vice  grand  general  of  Lithuania, 
nnd  the  King  of  Toland  hinwelf  being  unable 
to  forward  hin  nuit  with  the  unwilling  father, 
h«>  Kiiilc<l,  1777,  from  Dantdc  for  the  U.  8. 
Ilo  MTvcd  gallantly  through  the  War  of  the 
Ki*vohition,  waA  made  a  member  of  the  Cin- 
rinniiti,  a  brigadier  general  by  brevet,  and  t^ 
c«>iv(*<l  tlie  thanks  of  Congreas.  Returning  to 
Win  native  land,  17H0,  he  fought  against  the 
HiHHiniiM  in  the  war  of  1702.  In  spite  of  the 
brilliant  victor}'  at  Pubienka,  and  the  gener- 
ally Hiio<<ptu*fu)  conduct  of  the  war,  the  king, 
Stani»IiiiH,  c«)ncludod  a  humiliating  peace, 
nnd.  ITtKt,  th«*  M4*cond  partition  of  Poland  fd- 
lowiil.  A  p'nrriil  riHing  took  place,  and  Koa- 
riu-»ko  wiiH  niiide  dictator,  lie  defeated  the 
HuHsiun  tirniy  lM*fon>  (Vacow,  and  drove  it  be- 
yond tlio  PruMMiun  fronti<T.  Wamaw  maanacrpd 
iin«l  cxiN'Ilcil  the  KuHHian  garriMon,  and  for  a 
niouH-nt  th(*  litMTty  of  Poland  Hcemed  assured. 
A  l*ruH^iiin  army  now  entered  the  country 
fffiiii  the  one  Hide,  while  two  Ruwian  armiea, 
UM<l«r  Suwurow  nnd  Kemen.  advanced  from  the 
other,  und.  notwithMtanding  the  prodigies  of 
valor  fM'rformed  by  the  unhappj  Poles,  with 
KoMMunko  »t  their  head,  they  were  totally 
4>v«'r|K)\v(>nsl  at  Macieowice.  where  their  com- 
ma luler  ft'll  r<iver<Hi  with  wounds.  Imprisoned 
nt  St.  IN'tiTMhur)?.  he  was  set  free,  17fMI,  by  the 
KniiNTor  I'nul.  from  whom  he  refused  the  offer 
of  a  Hwonl.  He  n*vif«ited  the  I'.  K.,  where  he 
reoeiviHl  n  |M>n)«ion  and  a  grant  of  land,  but  in 
the  following  y«'nr  returned  to  France.  The 
acI(ln»AH  to  the'  Tolish  people  which  Napoleon 
iHHtiiMl  in  hin  name  in  order  to  make  them  Hae 
a^Minxt  KuHsin.  he  «>(M>nly  dinavowed.  In  lAlO 
he  tWed  hi8  rcMidemv  at  Soleure,  Hwitaerland, 
and  in  the  following  year  set  free  the  aerfo  on 
his  |uiternnl  €»»*tnte. 

Kosciusko,  Mt.,  highest  peak  of  the  Aiis« 
tralian  Alpn;  7.17(1  ft.  high;  on  the  boundary 
Uiween  the  HtateM  of  New  South  Wales  and 
\  ietoria.  nlMnit  eouidiittant  between  Hydncy 
:in«}  M«'nM)urne.  The  chain  of  mountaina  to 
whieli  it  Itelon^  alTordH  the  most  picturesque 
Kii'iirry  on  the  Auntralian  ccmtinent. 

Ko'sher,  in  Jewish  onlinances,  a  word  ap- 
|i]i<<l  to  meat  killed  and  prepared  bv  Jewa 
nftiT  the  ancient  manner;  hence  "pure,"  or  Ht 

Im  Ik'  eaten  by  .lewn. 

Kosovo  (ktVHTivo),  plain  in  Turkey,  iwnr 
till  Servian  frontier,  \V.  of  th«»  Prishtina,  on 
\\h\r]\  two  ImttleM  Were  fought:  (1)  between 
SdltMM  Murad  1  and  the  Servians  under  their 
(  /.ir  l^i/jir.  June  15.  I.ISO:  both  sovereigns 
f«ll.  aii«}  the  STviantt  loHt  their  independenee 
ill  eoiim-^iiHiiee  of  their  defimt ;  (2)  between 
the  ilun^Mirian  p>n«Tul  Hunvadv  and  Sultan 
Murad  11.  OetolNT  17-10,  144H,  when  the  for- 

iiH't    \\.i'.  «}efeat«'<l. 

Kossuth  (koHh'tM).  Francis,  1R40-  ;  Hmi- 
^Miiaii  HtateHmnn;  b.  l*i»fit :  Aon  of  Loula  Koss- 

utii.    \\«tit    intti   evile    with    hitt   futlier.   after 


KOBTROMA 

whose  death  lis  returned  to  Hungary;  took  the 
oath  of  allegianes  as  n  Hungarian  aubiect; 
entered  politfeal  life;  became  a  leader  of  the 
party  aapiring  to  national  independence:  united 
nia  opposition  following  with  that  of  Count 
Apponyi,  1904;  aided  greatly  in  carrying  the 
electiona,  1005,  and'  in  the  Ooalition  C^inet 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Wekerls,  1000,  beeams  Minia- 
ter  of  Gommeroe. 

Xoasirtkv  Uiia,  or  Lajoib   1808-04;    Hon- 

Sarian  patriot;  b.  llonok,  Hungary,  of  n  fam- 
y  originally  Slavic,  but  of  nobis  rank  and  of 
the  Lntheran  faith;  bseams  an  advocate  of 
Monok,  1022;  removed,  1831,  to  Pest;  was  n 
member  by  proxy  of  tlis  Upper  House  of  tht 
Diet  of  1832-30;  and  by  his  ceaseless  aeUvtty 
as  n  writer  and  Journalist  did  much  to  dis- 
seminate liberal  prindplest  was  imprisonsd  at 
Buda,  1837-40,  as  n  political  offender;  editor 
of  the  Fe9t  JoMmol,  1841-44;  entered  the 
Lower  Houae  of  the  Diet,  1847.  and  became  the 
leader  of  the  Uberala.  He  headed  the  depata- 
tion  of  1848  demanding  n  new  ministry,  in 
which  .he  became  Minister  of  Finance;  pro- 
poaed,  1840,  the  independence  of  Hungary;  was 
during  ths  Hungarian  war  for  liMrty  pro- 
viaional  governor  of  Hnngsry,  April-Aagnst, 
1840,  and  waa  auccecded  by  OOrgei;  escaped  to 
Turk^t  where  he  waa  protected,  notwithstand- 
ing the  demands  of  Austria  and  Ruaaia  for 
hia  extradition.  In  1801  he  waa  allowed  to  fo 
on  board  the  U.  8.  steamer  Misfimipm,  whidi 
had  been  ssnt  out  for  him  by  the  U.  8.  QovLi 
visited  England;  made  tho  lour  of  the  U.  a, 
1851-4i2,  and  delivered  nanv  sloqiient,  thongli 
fruitlcoa,  appeala  for  ths  Influence  of  tbs  U.  & 
in  behalf  of  ths  prindpis  of  nonlntenmtloa, 
believi^  that  if  RussU  had  not  assistsd  Aus- 
tria, 1840,  Hai«fy  would  have  beeoms  frssi 
after  1858  r«kU  in  London,  and  after  180S 
in  Turin  (where  he  died),  cnoMsd  in  political 
projects,  pnbUe  speaking,  wntug  for  liberal 
loumals,  and  lattcrlv  in  scientifle  observations. 
He  denied  all  partlcipeticm  in  the  Insnmetion 
in  Milan  in  mniary,  1853.  During  ths  wars 
of  Austria  against  Francs  (1860)  and  Pmssla 
(1800)  be  was  actively  engaged  in  jpreparinf 
Hungary,  hot  the  spscdv 


fdr  ittsnrrscUons  in  Hungary,  hot 

termlnatloii  of  both  wars  fmstratcd  hIa 

In  1870  bs  lost  Us  righU  as  a  Hn^ariaa  att< 


KoOtOTp  or  Csinor.  8a»Ml,  abt  lOiO-1000; 
Dutch  poet;  was  a  plmieian  at  Ansterdam, 
and  belonged  to  the  cirelo  of  emlncBt  men  who 
lived  and  wrote  there— Hooft,  HiqrgheBS»  Von- 
del,  etc:  founded,  1017,  the  Di^ytseho  Akad- 
emie,  which  replaced  the  older  ehanhsrs  of 
rhetoric ;  is  chiefly  known  fdr  Us  tragedies. 

Koatxo'BO.  government  of  Boropsaa 
aia ;  aituated  nearly  in  the  center  of  tht  < 
try,  and  traversed  by  tbs  Volga.    The  elii 
is  severe,  yet  good  crops  of  grain  are  prodi 
Tbr,  pitch,  and  potash  ars  mannfactored, 
much  timber  la  exported;  arM,  32^432  so. 
pop.  <1005)   1,424.171.    Also  the  eapitaf 
on  the  Kostroma  River  near  its  Joaction 
the  Volga;  has  large  manufacturM  of  If 
and  linen,  and  an  important  trade  In  eom 
timber:  pop.  (1007)  abt  41.330. 
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Ka'tahf  independent  Rajput  fltate,  under 
British  prott*t'tiun,  in  Himlustfin ;  |>op.  (1901) 
544,870;  capital,  Kotuli»  on  the  CHanibal;  is 
fortitied,  and  a  town  of  some  importiince,  hav- 
ing good  bazaars,  many  temples,  and  subatan- 
tial  hoiis*?s.     Pop.  abt.  40,000. 

Kothen,  or  Cotheu  (kfVten),  town  in  the 
Duehy  of  Anhult*  GLTmaiiy;  IJ*  m.  N.  of  Halle; 
kas  a  handiiome  dueitt  palaee  WLlh  fteveral  fine 
collections;  good  etlucational  inatitntiona,  and 
important  sugar  induatriefi ;  down  to  1853  was 
the  capital  uf  ttie  principality  of  Anhalt- 
Kutheii.     Pop.    (1909)    23,026. 

Eott'bus,     See  Cottabus. 

Kotzebue  (k«H'ft^-b6),  August  Friedrich  Fer- 
dinand von,  17lil-1819;  Gcrnian  dramatist;  b. 
Weimar;  studied  lnw ;  went,  173^1,  to  St.  Pet- 
ersliurg,  wImtc  be  was  apjwinted  to  various 
important  pttnitiona  in  the  Russian  civil  serv- 
ice; returning  to  Germany,  lived  at  Weimar 
and  Vienna,  devoting  most  of  hia  time  to 
writing  of  plays  and  farces ;  went  back  to  Rus- 
sia, 1806,  and  published  violent  attacks  against 
Napoleon.  He  renmined  in  Rusaian  eervice, 
thoujLfb  he  lived  alternately  in  St.  Petersburg 
and  in  Germany*  In  1817  he  was  Bent  to  Ger- 
many to  report  directly  to  the  Rujii<ian  em- 
peror on  the  lilMTiil  movement  there.  The 
indignation  among  the  German  people  was  very 
great,  and  a  student  stabbed  him  at  Mannheim, 
Kotzebue  possessed  great  dramatic  talent, 
wrote  about  200  pieces,  and  was  very  popular 
lor  many  yeara. 

Kou'lan.     See  Dziogetai. 

Koumiss  (kO'mliiK  fermented  beverage  made 
from  mare^s  milk  in  the  steppes  of  Russia. 
The  alcohol  in  derived  from  llie  milk  sugar, 
which  is  present  in  mare*8  milk  in  larger 
quaotity  than  in  the  milk  of  other  animals. 
The  fresh  milk  is  dilnted  with  one  third  to  one 
sixth  water,  and  pi  need  in  a  saek  of  goatskin 
or  the  skin  from  the  entire  hind  quarter  of  a 
horse,  the  wider  end  serving  for  the  base,  and 
the  leg  portion  for  the  neck.  There  is  gen- 
erally added  some  yeast,  the  sediment  from  a 
previous  brewing,  called  kor,  to  induce  fer- 
mentation. Frequent  stirring  or  shaking  is 
essential  to  suecess.  In  from  twelve  to  twenty - 
four  hours  the  fermentation  is  complete^  the 
product  being  known  as  young  koumiss,  or 
saumal.  Fn*sh  milk  is  addetl  dail3%  and  as 
the  product  is  concentrated  by  the  evaporation 
of  water  from  the  snrface  of  the  bide,  the  old 
koumiss  is  itiueh  stronfjcr  than  the  new.  Be- 
sides alcohol  and  carlwnic  ueid  it  contains  the 
other  constituents  of  the  milk,  except  the  su- 
gar, and  is  consequently  very  nourishing.  It 
IS  easily  assimilated*  even  b^*  invalid.^,  and  the 
hardy  vigor  of  the  Tartars  is  attributed  to  its 
general  use  among  them, 

Koufopatlcixi.     See  Kurofatkiit. 

KoynOi  government  of  W.  Russia;  hounded 
by  Prussia  and  Poland,  and  watered  by  the 
jfiemen  and  its  tributaries;  area»  15,518  sq. 
m.;  pop,  (1905)  1,553,244;  rye,  wheat,  flax, 
and  hemp  are  extensively  cultivated;  Kuvno 
is  also  the  name  of  its  capital  city,  at  the 
coniuence  of  the  Vilia  and  the  Niemen;  94  m. 


ENE.   of   Kiinigsberg;    baa  many    good    insti- 
tutions for  military,  theological,  and  f>ci«Dtillc| 

education,  and  considerable  trade;   pop.   ( 1903)  f 
73J4X 

Krajova  (krt-yOVR),  town  of  Koummnla:  ai 
one  time  the  principal  place  in  Liltl«  W»l- 
Itu'hia;  on  the  Scliyl  River;  KSO  m.  W.  "f 
Bucharest ;  has  twenty-seven  Greek  churchfis* 
a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  GathoHe  cbordi, 
several  aynagogucj*,  a  theater,  several  institii- 
tions  of  learning,  a  beautiful  park,  and  pio- 
ductive  salt  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  ( IW) 
45,579, 

Erakato'a^  a   volcano   on   an   inland  of  tte 

same  name;  in  the  Strait  of  Suuda.  brtwrrn 
Java  and  Sumatra.  Tlie  earliest  rcctirded  erup» 
tion  was  in  1080.  The  volcano  thi'n  becant 
dormant,  and  stood  as  an  irregular  peak  2,685 
ft,  high  until  1883,  when  there  oerurrw!  ona 
of  the  most  stupendous  eruptions  ever  knoirs. 
The  eruption  Ijcgan  in  May,  and  continued  ua* 
til  August  27th,  when  a  large  part  of  thv  ii' 
land  was  blown  away,  and  fragments  of  pitJitiee 
and  dust  thro\\Ti  to  a  height  by  estimate  uf 
EO  m.  Gaining  the  region  of  the  upper  air 
currents  the  dust  was  carried  around  tlie  entir? 
earth,  and  produced  remarkable  twilight  gle^i 
for  many  months.  The  sound  of  the  expk»*it>iv 
was  beard  at  a  distance  of  2,247  in.  T>»e  m»»rt 
produced  in  the  air  traveled  four  and  a  lulf 
times  around  the  world.  Sea  wnvi^  50  ft 
high  swept  the  neighboring  shores,  and  smalkr 
waves  were  observed  on  distant  eooxts  owr  half 
the  globe;  103  villages  were  dcdtroyed. 
30,380  human  beings  perished, 

Kr&'kent  in  Norse  legend,  a.  fahnlout 
monster  describe*!  first  under  this  name  bf 
Pontoppidan.  although  Glaus  ^ta^Tiiw  Co^nw, 
and   other  old   writers   have  sub-  iJie 

same  accounts.     Tlie  tales  of  the  -f^io 

to  have  been  exaggerated  reports  oi  ki^ 
cephalopods  and  whales.  Storiea  of  its  devooi' 
ing  ships,  of  its  back  being  taken  for  an  i^UnH 
and  men  landing  on  it.  etc.,  recall  similsr 
fables  in  Lucian^s  and  Pliny's  works  and  tM 
*' Arabian  Nights";  but  Lucian*s  nanmtiTe  ii  , 
a  witty  satire  on  the  credulity  of  other  writisik  J 
who  in  all  ages  have  seriously  reoordied  tbm  ( 
monstrous  fables. 

Kralcow.    See  Cractow. 

Kran'ach.     See  Cbanach. 

Krapot'kin.    See  KnoFOTKiTr. 

Erasnovodsk  (krUs-nC^vMsk'),  Huaaiaa  f<«^ 
tress  and  naval  station :  on  a  hay  of  th«*  9mnm 
name,  on  the  SE.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sm:  i» 
an  important  starting  point  for  scientiAr  asd 
military  expeditions  to  central  Aata» 

Krasxewski  (krft'sh§\^skj^)«  Jdaef  IfBacf, 
1812-87;  Polish  author;  b,  Warsaw;  wmi 
editor,  1841-52,  of  The  Athrnfrum,  and 
62,  of  the  Pothh  Gazette;  went  to  flresda 
a  political  exile,  1803;  fell  a  victim  to 
marck's  hatred  of  the  Poles ;  was  tried  I* ' 
high  treason,  1884,  and  sentenced  to  thrM»  i 
a  half  vears'  imprisonment,  hut  waa  r«»t«ai«il 
1886,  through  the  intervention  of  HumlMt, 
King  of  Italy;  thereafter  lived   in  Ita^  sal 
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Switzerland.  lie  wrote  "  Anaflelfts,"  aD  epie 
bas<Hl  on  Lithuanian  history;  also  Dorelt,  ro- 
ninnccH,  hiHtorioM,  critical  essays,  etc;  in  all, 
over  4<K)  volumeH. 

Kre'feld.    See  Cseteld. 

Kremlin,  in  Russia,  a  citadel  or  walled  in- 
closure;  especially  in  Moscow  a  district  oecn- 
pying  a  high  trianfrular  plateau  surrounded  hf 
crenelated  walln«  and  comprising  an  extraor- 
dinary a^K^ei^tion  of  public  buildings,  palaeca, 
and  churches  of  fantantic  form  and  Taried 
color.  Hie  diHtnnt  anpect  of  the  group,  with 
its  curio\iM  Hpireft  and  bulbous  cupolas,  la  im- 
presMive  and  wholly  unique. 

Kreuzer  (kroits'^),  small  coin  which  orig- 
inat4il  in  the  Tyrol  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
so  called  from  the  croHs  formerly  conspicuous 
iifMrn  it.  The  coin  became  common  in  Tarlona 
(k>rman  countries,  and  until  1876  was  current 
in  S.  (lernmny  as  equal  to  the  sixtieth  part  of 
a  gulden.  Down  to  1802,  when  the  new  coin- 
ape  8y>tem  wuh  introduced  into  Austria,  the 
kroii7.er  waH  current  an  the  hundredth  part  of 
a  gulden. 

Krish'na.     See  Vihhnu. 

Krishna,  or  Kist'na,  one  of  the  largest  rlT- 
ers  c»f  Hindustan;  riH4*)i  in  tlie  Western  Ghata, 
alMMit  40  ni.  from  the  Malatwr  coast,  flows  8B. 
arnxs  the  IVninnula  of  IVccan  for  800  m.,  and 
entrrs  the  Hay  of  IWngal  near  Maaulipatam. 

Kristia'na.     See  Chbihtiama. 

Kris'tiansand.    StH»  Ciiurtianband. 

Kronberg  (knWtW^rkh).  Johann  Jnlint,  1850- 
:  Swetlinh  historical  and  figure  painter; 
ree<*iv(Ml  the  preat  p)ld  medal  in  Htockholm, 
isTO.  and,  IST.'t.  wsh  sent  abroad  to  study  at 
tli<*  r\|>4'nse  of  the  Sweilish  («ovt.  Among  hia 
most  ocloliratt^l  wnrkrt  are  **  Cleopatra's  Death  " 
an«l  "  l)avi«l  and  I*»aul.'* 

Kronstadt.     Sit*  (bonstadt. 

Kropot'kin,  Peter  Alexeiritch  (Prince),  1842- 
:  KuH>ian  pH>j:nipher;  b.  Moscow;  senred 
for  a  t'liuv  in  the  army;  made  several  joumejs 
in  and  nrross  Manchuria;  explored  the  glacial 
dt>|M>Hits  in  Finland  and  Sweden;  publislMd  ae- 
nmnts  of  his  travela  in  "Memoirs"  of  the 
Kiissian  (H>o;:raphiral  Society,  articles  on  Rus- 
sian ir»»oi:raphy  in  variouH  encyclopedias,  "  Re- 
nnt  Sri»'n<i'  in  NinetiM'uth  Centur}*,"  "Words 
of  a  Ixt'vohitionist."  "Anarchy:  its  Philosophy 
and  its  Mrals/*  "The  State:  its  part  in  His- 
tory." "  Fii'his,  Factories,  and  Workshops," 
••  NJoilrrn  Sionoe  and  Anarchism,"  "  The  Dei- 
iooation  of  Asia.*'  etc.;  became  an  active  an* 
anhi>t:  was  i«\|M*lh»<l  from  aeveral  European 
titiiK  and   iin|irison«»<l  in  others. 

Krozct    (kro  zA')   Is'lands.     See  Ciozrr  Is- 

I. AMIS, 

Krug  (kro^r).  Wilhelm  Trangott,  1770-1842; 
(Jiinian  pliilonophrr :  b.  Radis,  Saxony;  was 
OMf  of  tli<*  most  cttirient  promulgators  of  the 
Kantian  pliilo<<.ophy.  and  pro|>oi4ed  a  system 
<m11«'i1  "  trannorndental  ^ynthetinm.*'  to  recon- 
v\\r  i«!<>ali>.in  and  realism.  In  1804  he  sue- 
itMMJiMl  Kant  an  Prof,  of  I>ogic  and  Metaphysles 
at  K<>ni^'slK>r^,  and  was  Prof,  of  Philoaophy  at 


Leipaiff,  1809-34.    After  1813  he  was  a  leading 
chamfSoii  of  German  liberaliam. 

Kri'gar^  Stapluurat  Jahaaatt  Panlv%  1829- 
1004;  Boer  stateaman;  h.  near  Goleaberg,  Cape 
Colony;  took  part  aa  bojr  and  youth  in  the 
long  wanderings  of  the  Boers  to  Natal,  the 
Orange  River  territory,  and  the  Transvaal; 


great  popularity  and  distlnetion,  first  as 
a  military  leader  in  eampaigns  against  the 
natives,  and  against  the  British,  1880-81,  and 
then  aa  a  shrem-d  and  able  diplomat  in  negoti- 
ations with  Gnat  BriUin  both  before  and  after 
the  war  with  that  country ;  was  elected  Prcai- 
dent  four  times  (1883,  1888,  1893,  1808) ;  with 
little  education,  he  had  large  knowledge  of 
men,  and  great  influence  on  hia  people,  who 
called  him  ''Com  Paul.''  After  the  war  of 
1800-1000,  he  went  to  Franee,  then  made  hia 
home  in  Utrecht,  Netherlands;  published  "The 
Memoirs  of  Paul  KrOger,  Four  Timea  Preai* 
dent  of  the  South  African  RepuUle.'' 

Kmff-kao  (krOngki'O),  or  Ajvtkia  (i-yO'- 
th«-l),  city  of  Siam;  40  m.  N.  of  Bangkok, 
on  the  Menam;  la  themat  entrepot  of  the 
trade  with  the  Laoa.  The  most  of  the  houaea 
are  floating,  because  eoosidered  more  healthful. 
Under  the  older  name  of  Ayuthia  this  place 
was  the  capital  of  Siam,  and  one  of  the  oncat 
citica  in  Indo  China.  It  was  sacked  by  the 
Burmana,  1767,  and  has  ne\'er  recovered  ita 
former  poaition.    Fbp.  abt  60,000. 

Knipp^  Alfrod,  1812-87;  German  inventor; 
b.  Esaen,  Rhenish  Pmasia;  son  of  Frledrldi 
Knipp,  proprietor  of  a  small  foundry  at  Ri- 
sen, who  discovered  the  art  of  malung  caai 
steel,  which  had  been  kept  secret  in  Esm 
but  died  almost  in  poverty  in  1826.  and 
succeeded  in  the  bualnesa  by  hia  widow  and  her 
two  sons.  In  1848  Alfred  Krupp  became  sola 
proprietor,  and  before  many  years  was  enabled 
through  his  inventions  to  enlarge  the  worka 
until  they  became  the  moat  extensive  in  the 
world.  In  1801  a  breech-loading  rifle  invented 
by  him  was  introduced  into  the  Prussian  army. 
The  adoption  of  steel  as  a  material  for  gun 
construction  brought  orders  from  many  gov- 
emmenta,  and  incited  Krupp  to  farther  ef- 
forta.  In  1880  a  steel  gun  of  100  tone  weight 
was  cast;  1880-00,  one  of  136  tone  for  the 
Russian  Govt.;  and,  1802,  one  of  124  tone, 
which  waa  exhibited  at  the  Colnmbian  Expoai- 
tion  at  Chicago.  He  was  succeeded  by  hia  aoa 
Alfred,  on  whose  death  (1002)  hia  daughter 
Bertha  inherited  hia  vast  posesssions. 

KraacnflCtn  (krO'ain-atCm),  Adaoi  Johaaa 
▼OBt  1770-1846;  Russian  navigator;  b.  Rstho- 
nia;  cireumnavigatMl  the  globe,  exploring 
chiefly  the  N.  Pacific  coasts  of  America  and 
Asia,  1803-06.  The  results  were  given  in  hia 
**  Voyage  Around  the  World,**  aupplemeBted  fay 
"  ContHbutloBa  to  the  Hydrography  of  the 
Greater  Oceana"  and  -"Atlaa  of  the  Fadflo 
Ocean.** 

Kiylol^  or  Krlloff  (krO-lOT),  Iva^  176ft- 
1844;  Rusaian  author;  b.  Moaeow;  wrote  fa^ 
blea  which  are  as  common  in  Rnaslaa  hottw 
holds  as  the  «« Pilgrim*^  Progresa  **  la  in  Bir 
land,  and  have  been  tnadaftad  into  anmul 
modem  i 
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Kryp'ton,  gaseous  element^  discovered,  1B9B, 
by  Prof.  Willmni  Kamsay  and  Dr.  Morris  W. 
Trftvera,  of  London,  England.  It  is  found  in 
minute  quantities,  not  over  one  part  in  10,0<K) 
of  ilie  volume  of  the  atmosphere,  of  which  it 
makes  a  fifth  constituent*  It  belongs  to  the 
lielium  group,  and  has  a  dent^ity  g^euter  than 
that  of  nitrogen  (22.47).  It  waa  obtained  by 
evaporating  750  cu.  em,  of  liquid  air  until  not 
more  than  )(>  cu.  cm.  was  left.  The  gaseous 
residue  thus  obtained  was  freed  from  oxygen 
wnd  nitrogen  and  then  sparked  in  tbe  presenee 
of  oxygen  and  caustic  soda,  when  a  Hpectrum 
was  obtamed  showing  the  argon  line^i  feebly; 
but  in  addition  a  new  spectrum  waa  obser^^ed* 
which  was  characterized  by  two  very  brilliant 
lines* 

Kublai-Khan  (ko'blf-kiln),  1216-04;  found- 
er of  the  twentieth  or  Mongol  dynasty  of  Chi- 
nese emperors;   b.  Tartary;   was  the  grandson 

of  Genghis  Klian,  Abt,  1250  he  was  invited 
by  the  Chinese  to  aid  thera  in  driving  out  the 
oViental  Tartara.  Having  effected  this,  he  cr- 
taliliKheti  hjmwlf  in  China,  and,  1260,  assumed 
tbe  tiUe  of  emperor.  He  reformed  the  army 
and  the  administration  of  civil  aEairs,  and 
tailed  to  bis  court  men  of  letters  from  all 
countries,  among  them  Marco  Polo.  He  failed 
in  tbe  attempted  conquest  of  Japan,  but  sub- 
jected Tonking  and  Cochin  China,  and  reigned 
as  euqwror  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  tbe  Straits 
of  Malacca^  and  from  the  Yellow  ^a  to  the 
Kuxine. 

Kuch  Behar,  or  Coocb  Behar  (kodi  bfihilr'), 
feudatory  state  in  Ik^ngal,  IJritiHb  India;  en- 
lircly  eurronndetl  by  British  territory;  area. 
I,:t07  aq.  m.;  pop.  (fwoi)  f*<HMl74.  It  is  a  uni- 
fivrm  ami  fertile  plain,  formed  from  the  allu- 
vium which  descends  from  the  Himaluyas,  and 
thoroughly  watered  by  affluents  of  the  Brah- 
maputra. The  principal  products  are  rice,  jute, 
and  tobacco.  The  climate  is  wet  and  unhealth- 
ful ;  malarial  fevers  and  cholera  are  common. 
Tbe  capital,  and  onlv  place  of  importance*  is 
the  town  of  Kuch  Bebar,  250  m.  NNE.  of  Cftl- 
eutta,  on  the  Torsha. 

Kuenen  ^kti'n^n),  Abraham,  182B-01;  Dutch 
theologian;  b.  Haarlem;  became  Prof,  of  The* 
ology  at  Leyden,  1852 ;  publishecl  **  Hiatorico- 
Critical  Investigation  into  tbe  Origin  and  Col- 
lection of  the  Old  Teatjimcnt  Books/'  **  The 
Bcligion  of  Israel  to  the  Fall  of  the  Jewiiih 
8t«te,"  **  The  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Is- 
rael/' besides  essays  and  papers. 

KuenluQ,  or  Kwun-lun  (kw^^n-lAn'),  moun- 
tain range  of  central  A,**ia,  which  commences 
near  the  point  from  which  the  Himalayas,  the 
Hindu*Ku»h,  and  the  Bolor-Tagh  racliate  in 
dilTcrent  directions,  and  stretches  E.,  forming 
the  N.  bounilary  of  Tibet  proper.  The  K. 
parts  of  this  mountain  range  extend  into  China 
proper,  under  tbe  names  of  Tsiugling  and  Fft- 
nin  whan;  tbe  W.  part,  generally  known  by  the 
names  of  Karakorum  and  Murtagh,  rises'to  a 
height  of  23,000  ft.,  and  is  covered  with  gla- 
ciers. 

Ku'ffti  former  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
Mesopotamia,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates; 


SR  m.  K  of  Bagdad;  wiift  founded  by  Otoat, 
vvhu  made  it  bis  residence,  and  who  w%h  nifir- 
dered  here.  It  soon  became  the  sej&i  of  Arabic 
learning,  and  the  ancient  Arab  characters  calW 
Cufic  received  their  name  from  thia  pla.de. 

Ku'fic  Writing.    See  Cunc  Wainjia 

Kuhn     (k^n),    Adalbert,    1812-81;    Oermati 

philolop»t;  b.  Brandenburg;  became,  X85»S,  pro- 
ifessor  in  the  gymnasium  of  Cologin*.  Ui*  nu- 
merous writings  made  him  eclebr&tcd  in  com- 
parative philology  and  as  the  founder  of  the 
science  of  comparative  Indo-Q^miAiiic  m/lliol- 

Ku-ldux'  Klan,  formrr  secret  a4i«OGimtioiii,  in 
the  U.  S.^  in  seveiul  of  the  B.  8t4iteB»  fomifd 
to  prevent  negroes,  by  intimidation,  from  not- 
ing or  holding  office.  The  society  first  canK" 
into  general  notice  1867,  and  many  raurdcn 
and  other  crimes  were  committe*!  by  its  nirni* 
bern,  who  dressed  in  fantaHtiu  disguises  Tbe 
vietima  were  chiefly  frecdmen,  persons  of  North- 
ern origin,  and  Southerners  aci'iased  of  faror- 
ing  the  reconstruction  acts  of  Congress,. 

Kulja  (k^rja),  district  in  provinc«s  of  Sin- 
kiang,  Chinese  Turkestan;  area,  23,<»t)0  m\.  nt; 
pop.  est  80,IMXJ;  settled  ehictly  along  the  mid- 
dle courses  of  the  river  Hi.  In  1S<f5  111* 
Mohammedan  population  iT^belled  agaliwt  tbe 
(liinet^,  and  t!ie  population  was  reduced  frost 
2,000,000  to  139,000;  1871-81.  the  province  »«* 
under  the  care  of  Hussta,  which,  when  peart 
was  restored,  retained  4375  m.  m.  in  the  X>V. 
as  a  refuge  for  the  rebels.  Old  Kulja,  on  l^ie 
banks  of  the  Ili«  is  a  walled  town  with  et> 
tensive  suburbs;  pop.  12,000;  New  Kulja*  25 
m.  to  the  \V.  of  this,  founded  by  the  Chrmw, 
1764,  was  the  Chinese  capital.  At  the 
of  the  rebellion  its  population  was  7o,tMNU 
ii^  now  a  mere  fort^  surrounded  by  a  he^ 
ruins. 

Kttlm  (kdim),  village  of  Bohemui,  8  m,  XE. 
of  Tcplitz;  noted  for  the  battle  which  took 
plate  here  August  29-30,  IS  1 3,  in  which  A 
French  corps  under  Vandamme  waa  surroctoM 
by  tbe  allied  armies  of  Russia,  Prunfia,  iJid 
Austria,  and  compelled  to  surrender  after  a 
desperate  rcftistance,  with  80  pieces  and  iOjM 
men,  having  lot^t  5,000  men. 

Eulturkampf  (k/^l-t/^r'kHropfK  Germaii  aaat 
for  the  struggle  between  Protestantism  and  R** 
manism  which  was  carried  on  in  Pruaia  aod 
later  in  the  German  Empire,  The  object  ofl 
the  part  of  the  government  was  to  ocmtrol  1^ 
educational  and  ecclesiastical  appotoimfiotft 
At  firat  the  Protestant  party  succeeded  tmdcr 
Falk.  The  Landtag  ^ssed  the  famoua  Msf 
laws,  1873-74-75  (tee  Fai.k  Laws),  andu  IS*4. 
made  marriage  a  dvil  rite.  The  .Ti-^nitii  wrte 
expelled,    1872;    several    Roman    i  .<• 

and  many  parishes  were  vacant;   ti  m 

Catholic  schools  were  closed.     The  [  '  i 

to  receive  the  German  ambassador  r* 

were  at  a  deadlock,  but,  1878,  on  tlu-  > 
of  Pope   Leo   XIII,   there  wa**   an    »iU*f 
compromise.      In    the   following   year    l-aik   jt- 
signed:   1881  and  lJ^8:J  the  laws  went  modidi^. 
and|  1887,  important  conoessiona  WQf<e  made  Id 
the  Homan  Catbulic  Chufch. 


4sa 


KUM/\SSI 

KuiiiAt'si,  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  AsIuid- 
Um*.  in  W.  Africa;  al)out  120  m.  NNW.  of 
CaiH'  Coast  Caatle;  lat.  6*  35'  N.,  Ion.  2* 
12'  W.  It  was  captured  by  the  British  is 
1874,  and  again  in  1805.    Pop.  (1007)  7,000. 

Kam.    Sec  Kom. 

Komamo'to,  city  of  Japan;  on  the  island  of 
Kiushiu;  was  formerly  the  castle  town  of  the 
family  of  Hosokawa,  daimios  of  Higo;  Is  now 
an  ini)M)rtant  military  and  educatimud  center. 
ro|».   (HHW)   60,717. 

Kurdistan  (kArdls-tAn').  extensile  region  of 
\V.  AMia.  lying  between  lat.  34*  and  38*  N. 
and  between  lun.  42*  and  47*  E.  It  forms  no 
independent  political  unit*  but  Is  dlrided  be- 
twei*n  Turkey  and  Persia,  though  Its  relations 
to  both  of  thexe  two  powers  are  somewhat 
IcMiiie.  ItA  area  is  estimated  at  100,000  sq.  m., 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  at  2/)00/)00,  of 
whom  four  fifths  are  Kurds.  The  country  Is 
mountninouM,  some  of  the  peaks  rising  to  the 
height  of  l.'i.OOO  ft.,  intemected  by  beautiful 
vallevM  aUmg  the  rivers,  which  in  great  num- 
lN>r  flow  down  to  the  Kuphratea  and  Tigris. 
The  KunlH,  who  are  Mohammedans,  lire  most- 
ly UM  nomatU.  They  are  a  proud  and  fierce 
nuv.  enfrap^l  in  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep, 
ffnatH,  and  hortM.>ik 

(kA'rC-a  m5'r6-l).     See  Kbo- 


Kt)BT£NLAMD 

HttkdcB,  and  later  at  Tit  Pfta^  lit  displayed  a 
brilliant  generalahlp  that  made  him  more  than 
erer  the  idol  of  tbe  Japanese.  Baron  Kurold 
visited  the  U.  a,  1007,  and  was  moet  cordially 
reoelTed  by  the  President,  army  oiBeers,  Japa- 
i«ildtiit%  and  dtinns  generally. 


Kuria   Muria 

KYA    MOKYA. 

Kurils  (kA'rlU).  chain  of  islands  stretching 
in  a  NK.  dirtHrtitm,  lietween  Yeto  and  Kam- 
ehiitka,  mostly  uninhabitable.  Most  of  the 
iHliindM  lM>t>anie  Kuiwian  properiy  during  the 
ei^')it4'enth  ivntury,  and  rei'eivcd  their  Russlaa 
name  (Kurile,  literally,  ** the  smoker")  be- 
eaus4>  of  the  numen>U8  active  volcanoee;  tht 
JapanoM*  name  in  C'hiiihima,  or  Thousand  Is- 
la litis.  In  1S7.>  the  Ja|uinefle  Govt.,  which  had 
alwavH  flaiintHl  (*(*rtain  of  the  8.  Islands,  se- 
em <m{  the  whole  by  treaty,  in  exchange  for  tht 
S.  t'xtivinity  of  Saghaiin. 

Kur'land.     See  CouBLA!fD. 

Kuro'ki,  Itel  (Baron),  1844-  ;  Japanese 
military  otVuvr:  b.  province  of  Satsuma;  a 
nu  iiiUt  of  the  formidable  Kagoshima  dan.  On 
th«-  outhmik  of  the  war  with  China,  1804,  he 
>\ii-«  Mlt>t't«Mi  by  Field  Marshal  Qyama  to  oom- 
inaiiti  the  ti^ht  column  of  the  army  sdected 
for  tlie  mo\«'ment  against  Wei-hai*Wai,  and 
(uptuKHl  that  Htrong  |M>st,  for  which  service 
hv  was  <nat4>d  a  baron.  When  the  war  with 
Ku'-^ia  h<7;nn.  1004,  Kuroki  was  appointed 
\vm\vT  of  tlie  tirst  army,  of  45,000  men,  with 
rank  of  lieutenant  general,  for  operationa  In 
Koira  ami  Manehuria.  He  ditipiayed  great 
ability  in  iiio\ing  his  forees  ouickly  and  In 
oMiulu'ltnin;;  the  Kusftian  artillery  by  the  ac- 
iiiiary  of  liih  gunfire  at  the  passage  of  tbe 
^lllu.  Haviii;r  nreivwl  n^^^nforcements,  and 
iiiaiic  eniimvtion  with  the  forees  under  Qens^ 
Ok II  aii<I  No(l/u.  he  captured,  June  27th,  the 
la  lin^'  and  Mt>-tien-ling  iiaiwes,  carried  Yan- 
Mi  lin;:.  Vu  Hhu'lin-t/u.  ami  other  fortified  posi- 
tions. an<l  after  a)>out  tieven  days  of  continuous 
htriii;;!l('.  foreed  the  evaeuation  of  lJau*yang, 
SpteniU'r  4th.     In  the  battlci^  trouod  and  at 


KiypttTrfi,  Altitf  WetUitfitc^  1848- 
Rnaslan  military  officer;  b.  govemmtnt  of 
Pskov;  graduated  at  the  NIeolai  Academy  of 
the  Qencral  Staff,  1874;  became  ehlef  of  staff 
to  Gen.  Skobeleff  in  Tmrkestan,  1877;  took 
part  in  tkt  Khokand  and  Kadigar  campajgn 
and  In  tht  Russo-Turkish  War;  promoted  to 
general,  1882;  appointed  eommaader  of  tht 
province  of  Transcaapia,  1800;  of  tht  TraiM- 
Caueasna  diatriet,  1807;  and  Minister  of  War, 
1898.  Ob  tht  outbreak  of  war  with  Japaa 
(Febnutry,  1004)  ht  was  afpointtd  eommander 
of  the  forees  In  Maaehttria.  and  was  attadilx 
driven  from  tht  Yala  Bivtr  to  Halehti^  lino- 
yang,  and  Mttkdtn»  makiqg  a  atubboni  rinitl 
aiict  all  atoog  tht  route,  and  bebw  unablt  to 
relieve  Port  Arthur.  After  tht  hattlt  of  If nk- 
den  he  resigned  hia  eommand,  was  anceetdtd 
by  Gen.  linieviteh,  and  remained  with  tkt 
army  as  a  subordinate.  In  1007  ht  pubUsksd 
**  Hktory  of  tht  Russo^apaaeae  War,"  whidi 
was  suppressed  bv  the  Busnan  Govt,  in  whidi 
he  blamed  the  buraancraey  lor  tht  Rnssiaa 
disasters,  and  charged  cowardiee,  inoompetcnqrp 
and  dlsobedlenct  against  h(gh    -        "^        ' 


KnrttUwo    (kO-rA-sht'wO),   braneh   of  tht 
I  Pacific  N.  eqnatorial^enrrent  wUeh  fanpiMH 


on  the  E.  shores  of  Formosa  and  adja 
lands.  While  the  larger  part  of  tht  ti|witorial 
current  passes  into  Uis  China  Ssa,  a  portion 
of  it  is  defleeted  to  tht  N.,  aloiw  tht  &  toast 
of  Formosa,  and  aeetlerattd  by  tht  8W.  nwn- 
eoon,  until  reaekiqg  the  parallel  of  86*  N.  It 
bears  off  to  the  N.  and  El,  washing  tht  wholt 
BE.  coast  of  Japan*  and  Inereasing  in  atreutk 
as  It  advancca.  Thenee  between  the  paraueis 
of  80*  and  42*  N.  it  takes  a  mors  S.  toofss, 
crosslag  the  N.  Pscifie  on  a  line  not  tztendiqg 
N.  of  fiO*  N.  Ut,  and  gradnaUy  kMii«  ito 
vdodty  and  bseomiig  mtiftd  In  tht  warm  X. 
drift  of  tht  N.  Padfie,  thoi«k  hj  lU  ttmptm- 
tort  tht  Knroahiwo  has  bsen  tratsd  as  far  X. 
as  tht  mtridian  of  168*  W.  GrssnwidL  Tks 
Knroshiwo  asnds  a  braneh  N.  into  ths  Ysllow 


Sea,  and  another  through  the  8tnita  of  Korea 
-         "       Ithasl 


Into  the  Japan  Sea.   It  has  kmt  1 
that  a  third  brandi  passed  N.  Into  Btriiu|  Bta 
near  the  Kamrhatlraw  eoast,  tat  this  Msa  is 
ahsolttttly  inacenratt. 

Kvsk.  c^tal  of  ths  fownsMnt  of  Korsk, 
Enropcan  Russia:  on  tht  Sslm;  is  a  fionilikiaff 
town,  with  an  extensive  trade  in  tallow,  rope^ 
and  friiit,  and  manv  good  edoeatkmal  InaUtn- 
tiona.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Kniak  oas  of 
the  greatert  fairs  of  tht  oovatry  it  hsM  aaaa- 
ally  after  Easter. 

XasUkwiMt  river  of  Alaska;  steoad  la  slat 
In  the  territorr;  mnnlag  8.  of  tht  Takoa,  aad 
probably  pandM  to  it,  tat  Itt  eonrss  Is  vsrj 
Imperfectly  known;  empties  into  tht  Bay  of 
Kuskokwim,  Btrl«g  Sea. 

XiBtMlaad  (ka«tia-Mai).   8st  lanu. 
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KUTAI8 


LABA0LE 


Kutais  (k5-tlB'),  government  of  Asiatic  Rus* 
Bia,  in  Caucasia;  boniered  W.  by  the  Black 
Sea,  S.  by  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  E.  by  the  gov- 
ernJiJPiit  of  Tiflia;  area,  14,100  sq.  m.;  pop,  abt. 
1,OCJO,000.  Tlie  capital,  Kutais,  \%  on  the  Riou 
(the  ancient  TliasiBj,  and  Btanda  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Cutatisium  or  Cytspa,  the  capital 
of  Colchis.     Pop.  (lltOT)  abt.  32,476, 

EtitusofE  (kd-td'z5f),  Mikhail,  or  Michael, 
1745-1813;  Ru»^ian  military  officer;  became 
major  general,  1784;  was  the  leader  in  the 
capture  of  Lsniail;  became  lieutenant  general, 
IT^M;  entered  (leniiany  at  tiie  bead  of  504>O0 
men  and  defeated  Mortier  at  Dtlrrenatein ;  ap- 
pointed general  in  chief,  181 2;  lost  the  battle 
of  Ikirodiuo,  but  for  bia  enei]g:j'  received  the 
baton  of  a  field  marHbal.  He  inflicted  great 
loBBeB  on  the  French  m  the  battJeH  of  Malo, 
Jaroslavatz,  Kraano^,  and  Smolensk,  for  the 
latter  of  which  he  was  created  Prince  of 
Smolensk. 

Kwangtung',  extreme  S.  province  of  Chinaj 
containing  with  its  islands  99,070  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
(1906)  31,865,250;  bounded  W.  by  Kwangsi,  N, 
by  Hunan,  Kiangsi,  and  Fnkien^  and  8.  and 
E.  by  the  sea;  traversed  by  the  parallel  ranges 
of  the  mountain  system  called  the  Nan  Shan, 
or  Southern  Mountains;  chief  rivers  arc  the  Si- 
kiang,  or  West,  the  North,  the  East,  and  the 
Han.  The  coa:*t  line  is  much  broken,  and  is- 
lands are  numerons.  The  largest  m  Hainan* 
The  most  important  (though  now  a  British 
posBession)  is  Hongkong.  The  capital  ia 
Kwangchan  or  Canton. 

Ey'anite,  or  Cy^anitei  a  beautiful  mineral 
{sometimes  called  Di6thene)i  a  form  of  hiH- 
cat©  of  alumina.  It  often  occurs  crystallized, 
and  generally  in  broad  prisms.  It  ia  transpar- 
ent or  translucent,  sometimes  opalescent,  and 
exhibits  various  shades  of  blue.  Its  formula 
ia  AljOpSiOa. 

Kymry  (klm'ri).  name  given  by  the  Welsh 
to  their  nation.  It  is  fretinentlj'  extended  to 
the  entire  branch  of  the  Celtic  race  to  which 
the  Welsh  belong.  To  this  branch  also  l>e- 
long  the  people  of  Bretagne  in  France  and  the 
ancient   races   of   Cornwall,   Cumberlandj    and 


Stratbciyde.    There  is  reaaon  to  belicTe  thftlti 
great  part  of  the  ancient  British  race  waa  Ky»> 
ric,  and   many   Kymrio   roots   i&ppear   to  ban 
been  found  in  Gaulish  and  Belgic  tiamta. 

Kyoto  (k^'o'tii),  third  city  of  Ja 
population,  and  for  over  1,000  years  l6e 
dence  of  the  emperora;  about  25  m*  in 
from  Osaka,  and  close  to  the  S.  end  of  Lakr' 
Biwa.  The  main  portion  of  the  eity  occufuit 
a  perfectly  flat  site  on  I  he  8.  bank  of  ll»« 
Kamogawa,  and  is  laid  out  with  mathematinJ 
regularity;  the  N.  p<:nlion,  H>n»it!«tifig  laq^vlj 
of  templert,  lies  on  the  stupe  of  a  ra.nge  of  hilU  ! 
The  historic  palace  of  the  mlkados  isi  ttt 
W.  end,  simple  structures  of  wockI  in 
closure  of  about  20  acres.  At  the  E.  enil^ 
the  great  temples  of  the  Hong^ranji  aect»  wttli 
a  college  in  the  modem  style.  Here  i§  Um 
center  of  Japanese  Buddhism.  On  the  sutnnut 
of  the  range  of  hills  separating  the  city  froin 
Lake  Biwa,  ami  at  an  altitude  of  over  SjO09  j 
ft^,  are  the  magnitieent  temples  of  Uiydaui, 
founded  abt.  800  A.D.,  and  the  parent  iiutitii- 
tlon  of  numerous  abbeys  e^rtablishcd  eiaewhcfv 
over  the  kingdom.  Kyoto  is  the  center  f«>r  tW 
production  of  fine  art  wares,  silk  crapea^  TcJifrt, 
brocades  and  embroideriea,  cloisonnV^»  efiamel, 
pottery,  bronze.    Fop.  (1903)  $80,568. 

Kyrie  (k!r'I-6).  first  word  in  the  <ireck  of 
**  Xyrie  eleiaon "  C*  Lord,  have  mercy"),  a 
ptition  often  occurring  in  the  liturgies,  ma«n. 
and  other  Dffiees  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
Greek  churches,  and  used  to  dedicate  the  i 
ing  movement  of  musical  masses,  ret|Ui«ii]i^] 
various  services  which  beg^in  with  the 
*' Kyrie  eleison,"  "  Christe  eleisoo.'*  For  tlift 
reason  the  term  is  applied  in  the  Aitgllcafi 
Church  to  the  reaponses  between  the  commaad 
ments  in  the  Communion  office,  **  txird  hare 
mercy  upon  ua/'  This  Leaser  or  Elinor  Litany. 
as  St  Benedict  termss  it,  ia  found  both  in  t^ 
day  ofiiees  of  the  Church  and  In  the  service 
for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  oommimioo, 
and  in  some  of  the  occasional  aervicea.  It  wai 
first  introduced  into  the  Weat  from  the  Eaj* 
by  St.  Sylvester,  32 1  A  J).  In  the  Ambroiian 
rite  it  is  thrice  aung  after  the  **  Gloria  in 
Excelaia." 


Ir,  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  Pbi^nician  and 
other  Semitic  graphic  systems  and  of  most 
modem  European  alphabets.  The  sound  is  pro- 
duced by  placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against 
the  upper  incisor  teeth,  while  the  breath  (ssuea 
at  its  sides  and  the  larjux  vibrates;  hence 
called  a  linguidental.  It  baa  but  one  sound. 
See  Abbreviations. 

Laal&nd,  or  Lolland  llA'mnd).  island  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  Baltic;  separated  from  Fainter  by 
the  stretch  of  water  called  tluldborgaund ; 
area,  444  sq.  m. ;  pop.  (im>l)  70,596;  ia  low 
and  flat,  but  fertile  and  well  cultivated;  prin- 
cipal towns,  Maribo  and  Naskov. 


La  Antig'ua.    See  DABiE^f;   Ovatwmma 

Aj?tigua, 

Labadie  (tii  bll-dj^').  Jean  de,  161tl-7l! 
French  mystic;  b.  near  liordeaux;  tieraittt  a 
distinguished  Jesuit  professor,  hut  In  IfldO  bt 
left  the  Jeauits.  In  1650  he  l>ecame  a  IVotai- 
tant  pastor  at  Montauban,  in  1657  at  Oranfp. 
in  1650  at  Geneva,  and  in  1666  pastor  of  i 
Walloon  church  at  Middelhurg,  Holland,  lo 
lt5tV0  be  removed  to  Amaterdam  anrl  formed  t 
body  of  folio  were  known  aa  LabadUts,  £i- 
pel  led  from  Holland,  1670,  went  to  ICrfurt, 
where  the  Princeaa  Palatine  Elizabeth  protaciU 
cd    him;    afterwards    went    to    BrBineiit   and 
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LvVBARUM 


LABRADOR 


Laharim. 


finally  to  Altona,  Ilolstein,  where  he  died.  His 
d<K*tnne9  were  a  oombinatioii  of  myaticism 
with  Calvinitfin ;  he  held  to  illuminatioii  by  the 
Holy  (ihofit  as  the  means  of  salTStion,  super- 
seding the  Bible;  rejected  infant  baptism  and 
olMervance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  taajght  prop- 
erty communism. 

Lab'ammy  military  standard  of  Oonstantine 
the  (vreat,  adopted  in  commemoration  of  the 
appearance  of  the  cross  in  the  aky  when  he 
WAH  on  the  march  against  llaxentius. 
^  It  conninted  of  a  pole  or  pike  with 
^  ^^  a  hori74>nta]  bar,  forming  a  cross, 
rSD^  fr<»ni  which  depended  a  square  purple 
U^^^H  banderoh*,  ornamented  with  fringes 
and  precioun  stones.  The  staff  was 
surmounted  by  a  golden  crown  set 
with  icwcls,  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  the  monogram  of  Christy  with 
the  occasional  addition  in  later  times 
of  the  (treek  letters  alpha  and 
omega. 

Lab'danum,  or  Lad'aaiimy  the  retia 
of  Hiiinll  cvcrgriH*n  shrubs  of  the  or- 
cl«T  i*iMlrrcc<r,  VistuM  crcticut,  lauri- 
foliu.s,  and  hidaniferoun,  growing  chiefly  in  the 
1^'vant.  It  iH  comlied  from  the  beards  of  goats 
and  tho  Minin*  of  sheep  that  browse  upon  the 
hills  where  thetie  shrul>s  grow.  It  is  used  as 
an  inoenite  and  for  fumigating;  also  soma- 
tim(*s   in  plaMters. 

Labiche  (in  )Wh«h').  Suglae  Marit»  181^^; 
French  playwright;  b.  l*aria;  produced,  gener- 
ally in  conjunction  with  another,  over  100 
comedies,  fan^es.  vaudevilles,  etc.,  including 
*•  l4i  cuvette  dVsu."  "  Le  Voyage  de  If.  Psr- 
richon."  "I)oit-on  le  dire?"  "Lea  IVtits  d- 
seaux." 

Labienus  (lA-bl-^'nfls).  Titus,  d.  45  Bia; 
H«)inan  KoMier;  tribune  in  63  B.C.,  when  Cic- 
ero >vAH  coHHul :  aeet>mpanied  Vwnmt  aa  hia  lieu- 
teimiit  to  (iaul.  and  distinguished  himself  in 
r»4  H.r.  hy  hi*  two  victories  over  the  Trevlri, 
and  in  r>2  in  the  campaign  againat  V>ivinge- 
torix.  He  Hided  with  Pompey  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out.  After  the  defeat  of  Phar- 
fralia  he  fleil  to  Africa,  and  thence  to  Spain 
after  the  defeat  at  Thapsua.  In  Spain  he 
fouf^ht  A^rainst  CiPHar  at  Munda,  and  by  Us 
miHtakcM  the  liattle  was  lost. 

La'hor  Day,  in  the  U.  S.,  a  legal  holiday, 
fir«*t  celebrated  (»>y  a  few  states),  lg87.  It 
falU,  with  A  few  exceptions,  on  the  flrat  Mon- 
tlay  in  SeptemU'r.  In  Kunipe  generally  May 
Nt  is  celehrattnl  as  a  lalior  festival,  and  in 
I.ondiin.  raris.  and  other  cities  demonstrations 
in  f.txor  of  reforms  are  made  by  trades  unions 
ainl  HiiTiilar  orpin iTiat ions.  In  some  countries 
(lixturhanceM  cau*MMl  by  socialists  on  this  day 
have  leil  tht^  p>vernments  to  forbid  celebration. 


See  CoMifncK  and 


Labor,  Department  of. 
Laiior. 

Labori  (lH-lM->-nV) .  Femtnd,  IfUMV-  ;  French 
lawyer;  b.  Kheinm:  eall«*<l  to  the  bar,  1884; 
!>•'•«{  known  for  IiIm  part  in  the  Dreyfus  appeal, 
the  '/aA%  and  IIunilM>rt  cases,  and  a  number  of 
cases   involving    rights    in   thcatricfU   pfodue- 


tions;  editor  **  Repertoire  Encyelopaediquc  du 
Droit  Francais,**  twelve  vols. 

Labor  Oigaaisa'tiOBS.    See  Tiadbi  Uifioiia. 

LahovckMa  (U-bOshlr'),  Htuy,  1831-  ; 
English  editor  and  politidan;  K  London;  in 
diplomatic  service,  1864-64;  entered  Parlia- 
ment, 1865,  as  a  Liberal;  is  an  eztreme  Radi- 
cal During  the  siege  of  Paris  he  wrote  a 
series  of  letters  to  Tae  Doily  i^eiec  which  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  were  published  in 
a  volume,  **  Diary  of  a  Besieged  Resident  in 
Paris.**  He  is  proprietor  and  editor  of  tha 
London  Truth  aad  part  owner  of  f  A«  Dstly 
^etof. 

LahonUyt  (lI-bO-lI'),Adovar4R«iiLtM?nL 
1811-83:  French  publidst;  b.  Paris;  Prof,  ctf 
Comparative  Le^slation  at  the  Ooll#ge  de 
France,  1849;  member  of  the  National  Assem* 
bly,  1871;  secretary  of  the  Gommittee  of 
Thirty  oa  the  < Republican)  Constitution,  1874; 
life  Senator,  1875;  administrator  of  theColllga 
de  France,  1873,  1876-79.  Hia  works  include 
**  History  of  Landed  Property  in  Europe,* 
**  Political  History  of  the  United  SUtes  froM 
the  First  Attempts  at  Coloniiation  to  the 
Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,**  ''Tba 
United  SUtes  and  France.**  «*  Paris  in  Amer- 
ica," and  aa  edition  of  the  **Memoin  and  Cor* 
respondence  of  Franklin.** 

Labfador'p  peninsular  area  whidi  lias  ba» 
tween  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Hudson  Baf 
and  StraiU,  and  the  N.  Atlantic;  freatMl 
length,  1,100  m.;  greatest  breadth,  600  m.t 
area,  about  480,000  so.  m.;  bounded  E.  1^  tht 
Atlantic  N.  and  W.  by  Hudson  Bay  and 
Stralla,  and  SW.  by  the  Bersiamlla,  Hlstaa- 
slni,  and  Rupert  rivets.  The  Atlantic  coast  is 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland;  tha 
remainder  is  annexed  to  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada and  forms  the  district  of  Ungava.  Ths 
Atlantic  coast  presents  throughout  its  wbols 
extent  a  lofty,  precipitous  front  to  the  ocean, 
with  an  elevated  plateau  behind  formed  of 
runed  hills  and  low  mountain  chains.  Tba 
hipisst  land  lies  along  the  seacoast,  its  eleva- 
tion increasing  as  it  extends  N.  The  IfsalF 
Mountains  rise  to  1^488  ft.  Mt  Misery,  be- 
tween Oipe  Harrison  and  Hopedale,  is  2,170  ft 
Some  70  m.  a  of  Cape  Chudlel^  the  higbssi 
summit  is  6/)00  ft;  but  the  elevaUon  then  di- 
minishes to  the  cape,  where  It  is  1,000  ft 
Ths  interior  ia  a  rolling  plateau,  brohsn  bj 
rocky  ridgca,  and  about  800  ft  above  sea  IsvdL 
There  are  large  deposits  of  iron  ore;  cooper 
has  been  found  in  several  places,  and  fold  in 
smaU  quantities.  Ubradorite,  a  boauUfnl  feld- 
spar. Is  found  in  mat  masses,  several  Bonn- 
tain  ranges  being  Urgely  composed  of  it  The 
lakes  of  Labrador  are  innumerable,  the  rivan 
forming  but  an  imperfect  system  of  drainsfa. 

Over  a  fourth  of  the  entire  Isb  export  of 
Newfoundland  is  caught  on  tha  Ubrador 
coast,  while  tha  flshermen  from  Csnada  and  tba 
U.  S.  carry  away  aboot  one  ninth  of  tha  en- 
tire quantity.  In  favorable  years  tba  •up*- 
gate  value  of  Isb  taken  by  Osnadlan  and  U.  & 
veesels  and  by  Eskimos  is  $4j0OOjD0O.  Tba  eii- 
mate  is  rigorans.  The  hmw  lies  from  Beptsa 
bar  tiU  JvM.    lii  viatw  tte  wMa  aoait  Is 
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blockaded  by  ice  fields  drifting  from  th(»  Arc* 
tic  Oeuan.  In  winter  311'*  below  zero  is  coni- 
moDt  but,  owin^  to  the  dryness  of  the  air  and 
the  absence  of  bigb  winds,  Bueli  a  temperature 
18  not  so  uncomfortable  as  is  a  mucb  higher 
one  in  other  regions.  The  summer  climate  of 
the  interior  is  said  to  bt*  delightful. 

The  permanent  inhabitants  are  the  Eskimos, 
the  Indians  of  the  interior,  and  the  white  res- 
idents on  the  shores.  The  Eskimos  have  their 
proper  home  on  N.  Labrador,  from  Cape  We- 
Wk  to  Cape  Cbudleigh,  are  fleattered  along 
SOU  in.  of  coast,  and  number  abt.  1,500,  The 
Moravian  missionaries  have  been  among  them 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  nearly  all  are 
under  (.'hristian  training.  The  Indian  trihesof 
the  interior  are  the  ilontagnais  and  Nasqua- 
pecs,  who  speak  the  Cree  dialeets.  The  latter 
are  still  heathens^  but  the  Montagnais  are  all 
nominally  Roman  CatholicSt  having  been  con- 
verted by  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  white  in- 
habitants  of  the  Atlantic  coast  are  in  widely 
scattered  settlementa  S.  of  Cape  Harrison.  The 
chief  European  settlements  on  the  E.  coast  are 
Battle  Harbor  and  Rigolet,  Est.  pop.  of  Labra- 
dor   inmi)   4,(>24. 

According  to  the  N.  sagas,  Biorn  and  Eric 
the  Red  discovered  Labrador  about  the  year 
1D()0,  and  named  it  Helluland.  Its  modern  dis- 
coverer was  John  Cabot,  1407,  the  year  in 
which  he  discovered  Newfoundland.  A  few 
years  after  the  Basques,  who  were  among  the 
most  daring  of  early  mariners,  were  employed 
in  fishing  on  the  gulf  couat  of  Lahrador.  Afti^r 
the  Ba.sques  came  tlie  Bretons,  and  then  the 
French  and  the  Hritish.  Cc>rtereal  in  15*10  car- 
ried home  sonic  of  the  ahorigines  (probably 
red  Indians),  who  seemed  so  well  adapted  for 
labor  that  King  Emanuel  thought  he  had  ob- 
tained a  new  slave  coast  whence  slav^e  laborers 
might  be  exported  to  the  Portuguese  colonies. 
Hence,  it  is  said,  he  named  it  Labrador,  or 
**  laborers*  land." 

L<ab'radonte,  soda -lime  feldspar,  of  grayish 
hue,  with  brilliant  rcHections  of  color  on 
cleavage,  or,  when  poHnhed,  chiefly  blue,  green, 
or  bronze.  It  occurs  largely  in  Labrador,  also 
in  the  Adirondack  Mountains;  and,  though  not 
much  u^d,  makes  an  elegant  ornamental  stone. 
In  Russia  columns  and  walls  of  churches  are 
paneled  with  it. 

La  Bnsyere  (la  brll-yar'),  Jean  de,  1645- 
06;  French  author;  b.  Paris;  admitted  to  the 
bar,  1665;  purchased  a  treasury  office  in  the 
district  of  Caen,  1673,  but  continued  to  live 
in  Paris;  after  1684  was  attached  to  the  House 
of  Cond€,  with  a  pension.  He  published 
anonymously,  1686,  **  Caract^rea,  ou  le»  Moeurs 
de  ce  Si^le,"  founded  on  the  *'  Characters  of 
Theophrastus,"  which  he  translated  into  French 
and  prefixed  to  bia  own.  The  work,  oonsisting 
essentially  of  satiric  pictures  of  human  morals, 
ranks  among  the  masterpieces  of  French  liter- 
ature by  reason  of  its  brilliant  and  epigram- 
matic style, 

Labuan  (Ill-b6-!ln'),  island  and,  since  1800, 
British  Crown  colony,  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago; 6  m.  KNW.  of  Borneo;  area,  31  sq,  m.; 
pop,  (1(K)7)  8,286;  ceded  to  Great  BriUin, 
1840;  chicHy  impurtaut  from  its  centra)  posi- 


tion with  r^:ard  to  Borneo,  Annana,  the  Freacb 
colony  of  Cambodia,  and  the  PhiUppixiist 
There  are  two  ports,  a  good  supply  of  wmtfr, 
and  abundant  mines  of  coal,  Cmef  city,  Vic- 
toria;  pop.  abt.  1,500.  Sago»  camphor,  hirdi" 
ne-sts,  pearls,  and  coal  are  the  chief  expoita. 

LabVrintb,  structure  of  intricate  paiwip 
ways  which  it  is  impossible  to  trawrae  with 
out  a  clew.  Of  ancient  labyrinths*  th«  bnt 
authenticated  is  that  at  Arsino^^  near  IaIb 
Miifris,  Egypt,  which  oonaisted  of  3^000  duA- 
hers,  half  oi  them,  below  ground,  bein^  sacff^ 
hurial  places.  Of  the  labyrinth  said  to  hate 
heen  constructed  by  D^dalus  near  Cnossus  to 
Crete,  for  the  confinement  of  the  Minotaur,  of 
that  of  Lemnos,  and  others^  no  traces  exist. 

Lab3rTin'thodoiij    gigantic    fossil    ret 
named  hy  Owen  from  the  complex  labyrin 
structure  of  Ihe  teeth;   the  same  aniizu  " 
been  previously  called  cheirotherium  by 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  tracks  to  iini 
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sions  of  the  human  hand.  This  animalj  wfaidi 
possesses  both  saurian  and  batrachian  charge- 
ters,  probably  most  nearly  resembled  a  gigmtic 
frog  about  10  or  12  ft.  long.  It  first  appeared 
in  the  Carboniferous  period,  attained  its  great- 
est development  in  the  Triassic,  and  then 
disappeared. 

Lac,  the  sum  of  100»000  nmees,  wortli  thmk 
$37,500;   term   used   in   £.   IndiaiL 
100  lacs  make  one  crort  of  rupees^ 

Lac,  resinous  exudation  from  the  tn 
branches  of  various  trees  in  the  E. 
caused  by  the  punctures  of  the  insect  Cocew* 
ficu9,  which  swarms  on  trees  yielding  a  milkj 
juice.  The  exuding  juice  forms  an  ioeniita' 
tion  around  the  twigs,  and  in  this  the  isam^ 
make  the  cells  for  their  eggs.  It  is  of  a  di^ 
reddish  brou^,  of  shining  fracture,  astrtligiStt 
and  bitterish.  It  colors  the  saliva  red. 
produces  a  dye  of  this  color  but  little  in 
to  cocbineaL  The  coloring  matter  is 
extracted  by  warm  water;  the  lac  itaell  is  ' 
the  most  part  soluble  in  alcohol,  also  ia  as 
aqueous  solution  of  borax,  by  which  It  may 
be  distinguished  from  most  common  ri'sina  witli 
which  it  is  adult  em  ted.  The  cnidc  artidt 
broken  off  with  the  twigs  is  known  as  st^ 
lac.  This,  broken  up  and  its  coloring  msiUt 
partially  removed  by  water ^  )»  calli^  wm^  Im^ 
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and  when  mrlted  into  masses  lump  lac  Thr 
nii»re  familiar  variety  known  as  shell  1m 
(shollac)  is  prepared  by  melting  the  seed  1m 
and  straining  it  through  fine  linen  bags,  on  i 
flat,  smooth  surface  of  wood,  to  harden.  II 
dries  in  thin  sheets,  which  break  np  into  small 
fra^nnontn.  I^c  is  principally  usea  in  making 
varnishes,  sealing  wax,  cement  for  broken  por 
c<>liiin,  etc.,  and  (with  caoutchouc)  marine 
glue. 

Laccadive  (l&k'fl-dlv)  Islanday  a  numerous 
group  of  small  islands  in  the  Indian  Ooean, 
conMisting  of  twenty  clusters,  100  m.  from  the 
MaUlmr  coast;  area,  744  sq.  m.  Ther  belong 
to  the  Madras  Presidency,  British  India.  They 
are  of  coral  formation,  and  many  of  them  ars 
men*  harn*n  rocks.  The  natives  are  ealled 
Moplays,  are  Mohammedans  of  Arabian  de- 
scent, and  live  in  stone  huta.  The  only  com- 
merce is  in  cocoa  fiber  and  betel  nuta.  Pop. 
(1901)    10,274. 

Lac'colite,  thick.  Ions-shaped  body  of  intru- 
sive igneous  rook.  When  molten  rock  risea 
til  rough  the  earih's  crust,  it  may  reach  the 
surface  and  flow  out,  or  it  mav  stop  at  some 
l«>wer  level,  open  for  itself  a  chamber  by  lift- 
ing the  overlying  rocks,  and  there  comreal, 
forming  a  laccolite.  The  rock  of  laooolitea, 
having  cooIchI  Hlowly  and  under  great  pressure, 
is  c«mi|Kwed.  like  granite,  of  erystala  visible  to 
the  eye,  and  w  compact.  It  resists  erosion,  ao 
that  m  a  region  un<lergoing  rapid  degradation 
larooIiteM  an*  apt  to  eouHtitute  mountaina.  Of 
thiH  cluiraeter  are  the  Henry,  La  Sal,  NaTmio, 
A  ha  jo,  St>anish,  and  Elk  Mountaina  of  tlie 
U.  8. 

Lace,  ornamental  openwork  of  thread,  twiit- 
e<l.  plaittMl,  or  woven  into  patterns.  Itaelf 
iMHiiparatively  modem,  lace  is  derived  from 
two  most  ancient  kinds  of  work,  netting  and 
einbroitiery,  the  former  used  by  the  Egyptians 
to  ornament  the  l>orders  of  festival  garmenta. 
The  («n>ekH  and  Romann  U^rdered  their  robea 
with  embroidery,  called,  when  of  superior 
quality,  opun  Phrj^gianum,  from  the  skill  with 
whieh  it  was  executed  by  Phrygian  workers. 
At  a  ver>-  early  period  the  laces  of  Venice, 
Milan,  and  Genoa  were  the  best  known.  The 
•*  Voniee  point  "  lace,  wonderful  for  delicate 
texture  an<l  elalw^rate  denign.  became  apeciatly 
faiTiniiH.  The  old  KlemiHh  laces,  the  Brussels 
jx»iiit  and  tb«*  Meeblin,  rivaled  the  best  of  the 
Italian,  Kvery  roimtry  of  N.  Europe,  France 
(excepting  Alencon),  Germany,  and  England, 
IrarniMl  the  art  of  lace  making  from  Flanders. 
In  \i\M  the  manufacture  of  lace  was  estab- 
lishtHl  at  Alencon  by  Colbert,  with  the  aid  of 
thirty  Venetian  women.  A  great  demand  was 
eteatid  for  thin  laee,  which  became  known  aa 
tlie  p<iiiit  do  France,  and  afterwards  aa  the 
IH>int  <l'Alen<.*on.  In  1(>40  lace  making  waa  a 
Irailin^  iiuliiHtry  in  Uuckin^hamHhire.  England, 
aii«l  in  the  scvrnteenth  and  eij^hteenth  centurica 
it  extended  over  a  larpT  anMi  than  at  present. 

Lue«>  eon>«i«tH  of  two  part**,  the  ground  and 
tlie  Mower  pattern,  or  "  ^imp."  In  some  cases, 
linwrver.  the  deni;;!)  im  not  worke<i  on  a  ground, 
but  tlie  ditrerent  parU  are  connected  with 
thnad^,  'Ibe  flower  t»r  other  ornamental  pat-  I 
tern  may  be  niudc  together  with  the  ground,  i 


aa  in  ValendeBnei  or  Meehlln,  or  separately, 
and  then  worked  in  or  aewn  on  <appliqu#). 
Laee  made  by  hand  la  divided  into  point  and 
pillow.  The  former,  termed  needle  point, 
paimt  A  raiguUU,  etc.,  ia  made  with  the  needle 
on  n  parchment  pattern.  Fbint  la  also  applied 
to  laee  produced  by  a  particular  aUteh.  Pil- 
low lace  ia  ao  termed  from  the  pillow  or 
cushion  Qaed  in  making  it.  On  thla  pillow  ia 
fixed  n  stlflT  piece  of  parchment,  on  which  the 
pattern  ia  marked  Inr  means  of  small  holca 
pricked  la  It,  through  whkfa  pina  are  stuck 
into  the  eoahlon.  The  threada  for  the  lace  are 
wound  on  bobbina— formerly  bonca,  whence  the 
term  bone  lace,  ^y  the  twisting  and  croaainf 
of  these  threada  around  tlie  pina,  the  gnmnd 
of  the  lace  la  made;  while  the  pattern  or  flg^ 
ure  ia  formed  by  laierweavlng  n  thraul  thicker 
than  that  fomUng  the  groundwork,  aecordli« 
to  the  deaign  indicated  on  the  Murehnait! 
Golpore  la  a  lace  without  fnmnd.  the  designs 
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The  noat  noted  laeea  are  now  thoae  of  Bcl- 

gnm,  France,  and  England.  One  of  the  noat 
iportant  centers  la  firuaaela.  It  la  the  ftae- 
neaa  of  the  thread,  aa  well  aa  the  delleaqr  of 
the  workmanahip,  which  haa  given  to  the  best 
Bruaaela  lace  auch  celebrity  and  rendered  It  ao 
coatly.  Ifechlln  lace  formerly  had  a  wide 
celebrity,  and  haa  beoi  called  the  prettieat  of 
laeea.  it  la  fine  and  tranaparent.  Ita  dlailn- 
guiahiog  feature  la  the  flat  thread  whkh  foma 
the  flower,  and  slvea  to  thla  lace  the  eharaetor 
of  embroideTy;  bcnoe  aometlmea  ealled  hrotferie 
da  Malimet.  The  noat  Important  braneh  of  the 
pillow-lace  trade  in  Belglnn  la  the  naUo^  of 
Valendennca,  which  ia  now  ehle^y  nnda  at 
Yprea,  Bruges,  Courtral,  Ifenia,  Qhent,  and 
Alost.  The  productions  of  Yprea  an  of  the 
fineat  quality  and  most  elaborate.  Vaknelennea 
lace  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  Its 
ind,  richneaa  of  deaign,  and  irvenness  of 
Orammont,  Enmen,  and  Biaehs  are 
also  important  centers.  White  and  black  point 
and  pillow  lace  Is  mads  la  every  provinos  of 
the  kingdom. 

It  U  estimated  that  there  are  ovw  fiOO,000 
lace  makers  In  Eurooe,  of  whom  aeariy  one 
half  are  In  France.  iH  the  Fren^  laeea,  the 
most  noted  Is  the  point  d'Alencon,  of  wide 
celebrity  for  more  than  two  eenturlea.  Bayeox 
and  Caen  are  Important  centers  of  the  lace  In- 
dustry, and  are  noted  for  black  laees.  Ths 
productions  of  Lille  and  Arras  are  weU  known. 
The  Ulle  lace  Is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  Ito 
ground.  The  lace  of  Balllenl  Is  strong  and 
cheap,  and  Is  eztensivelv  used  for  trimnlng. 
The  lace  manufacture  of  Auvergne,  of  which 
Le  Pvgr  la  the  center.  Is  considered  the  most 
ancient  and  extensive  in  France.  Nearly  every 
kind  of  lace  la  produced  here.  In  Rngland  the 
making  of  lace  la  carried  on  ehieflv  la  Back- 
ingham,  Devon,  aad  Bedford.  The  best  kaowa 
of  the  English  laces  Is  thai  first  naile  at 
Honiton  In  Devonshire.  The  Hoalton  gnlpurs 
is  said  to  surpass  In  richness  aad  perfeetioa 
snv  lace  of  the  same  kind  BMMie  la  Beighna. 
British  point  ia  an  Inltatloa  lace  aaide  asar 
London.     Nearly  eveiy  kind  of  laee  Is  aow 
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tained  tbat  it  is  often  diJTicvilt  even  for  a 
practiced  eye  to  distinguish  between  the  two 

kinds. 

Lacedaemon  (las-€-drm5n).    See  Lacoioa, 

,  Lacepede  Ott-fta-p?id')  *  Bernard  Germain 
Etienne  de  la  Ville  (Count),  1756-1826;  Fremh 
naturalist;  b,  Agen;  favorite  pupil  and  as'^ist- 
ant  of  Buffon ;  currttor  in  the  Cabinet  du  Rol, 
1785;  Prof,  of  Zoulogy  in  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History^  1795:  member  of  the  institute, 
17M.  In  politieal  life  rose  to  be  president  of 
the  senate  and  Minister  of  State,  and  a  peeri 
published  works  on  electricity  and  physics; 
continued  Buffon's  **  Natural  History"; 
brought  out  as  sequel  to  it  "  Natural  History 
of  Oviparous  Quadrupeds  and  Serpents  '* ;  latc»r 
published  "  Natural  History  of  Fishea  *'  and 
**  Natural  Hi.*3tory  of  Cetacea." 

Lachaise  d'Aix  {VSL-sMzf  dtka),  Fran^oia, 
1624-1709;  French  ecclefiiastlc ;  confessor  of 
Henry  IV  and  of  Louis  XIII;  b.  Chftteau 
d'Aix.  He  rapidly  rose  to  b*  provincial  of  the 
JoRuit  order.  In  1675  he  became  confessor  of 
Louis  XIV,  He  was  concerned  in  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  in  the  perse- 
cution of  Protestantism,  and  of  F^nelon  and 
other  HlK?ral  prelatei*  of  the  Galilean  Church. 
Louis  XIV  built  for  him  a  splendid  mansion 
in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Pans,  In  1804  the 
grounds  were  chosen  for  the  largest  cemetery 
of  Paris,  which  is  known  as  the  Cimeti^re  du 
Pdre  Lachaise. 

Lachesia  0^k'^-8ls)i  in  Greek  mythology, 
one  of  the  three  Moerie,  or  Fates.  See  Fates, 
The. 

Lachine  (lH-shPn'),  Fr.  for  China,  so  named 
by  early  explorers  who  hoped  to  reach  China 
by  passing  up  the  St.  Lawrence;  village  in 
Jacques  Cartier  Co.,  Quebec,  Canada ;  9  m. 
from  Montreal,  with  whow  harbor  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  ship  canal ;  opposite  the  village 
are  the  famous  Lachine  Rapids  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River.     Ptqj,  7,500. 

Lachiah  (la'klsb),  city  in  S.  Palestine,  among 
the  mountains  separating  the  territory  of 
Judab  from  the  Shcphelah,  or  plain  of  the 
Philistines.  It  was  an  almost  impregnable  hill 
fortress,  but  was  taken  and  partially  destroyed 
by  Joshua  (Josh,  x,  31-35),  and  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (II  Chr.  x,  32-35).  It  long  resisted 
the  assaults  of  the  Assyrians  under  Sen- 
nacherib. Lachi«h  was  afterwards  taken  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  downftill  of  Judah.  Its 
ruins  have  been  identified  with  the  modem 
village  Um-LakiK,  on  a  round  knoll  covered 
with  heaps  of  stones,  on  the  left  of  the  road 
between  Gaza  and  Hebron,  and  with  the  ad- 
joining Tel  el-Ha»y, 

LacMan  (lak^lftn),  river  of  E.  Australia; 
rises  in  New  South  Wales,  joins  the  ilurrum- 
bidgee  in  34**  30'  S.  lat  and  144**  10'  E,  Ion., 
and  after  a  course  of  400  m.  enters  the  Murray. 

Laduymal  (lak'rl-mfin  Gland,  or  Tear 
Gland,  the  organ  in  man  and  other  animak 
which  produces  tears.  In  man  it  is  of  the  shape 
and  size  of  an  almond,  and  is  found  above  the 
outer  angle  of  the  eye.     Ita  accretion  is  dis- 


charged by  some   seven   dticts   iolo   the 
between  the  eyeball  and  the  ltd*     At  the  isair  I 
angle  of   the   eye  are  two   apertureis    tbroagl  I 
which    the    supply    of    lachrymal    9«cr«tian   is 
taken  up  by  the  lachrymal  caJials,  pm»tmd  Into 
the    lachrymal    sac,    and    thence    tlini^gli   tltt  j 
nasal  duct  into  the  nose. 

Lach'rymatory,  popular  name    for  tine  at^  I 
post'd  tear  bottles  of  the  ancients,   small  gUaiJ 
or  earthem  vessels  found  in  ancient  Gn«»«kJ 
Roman  tombs.     That  they  ever   eontjun(Hl| 
tears  of  mourning  friends  ia  unlikely. 

Lackawan'na,  river  in  PennsylvajiLs;  Tint 
in  8us(|uchanna  Co.,  flows  SW,  tliro«igli  III' 
zerne  Co,,  and  enters  the  Su^uebaana  af 
Pittston.  Its  lower  cour!*e  for  3CI  m*  fMaKS 
through  the  largest  anthracite  coail  htmin  ia 
Americji,  to  which  it  gives  name,  tboi^g|i  H  ii 
sometimes  called  the  Wyoming  bftsiti. 

Lackland,  JobzL    See  John,  Ki:«a  or  ftM> 

UlND. 

Laclede    {m-klad'),    Pierre    Ligi!  '24- 

78;    French  pioneer;  b.  Bion ;  ber  :,  a 

resident  of  New  Orleans,  w  here   ii*  * 

the  Louisiana   Fur  Company   uii<b  r    j       m:* 
from  the  director  general  of  th--  -  -^ 

it  the  exclusive  rif^ht  of  tradi  la* 

dians  on  the  Mi:«souri.    The  ])i>  ab 

direction  made  the  first  settlenietit  ijh  lb«  lito 
of  St.  Louis,  February  15,  17d4»  erecting  a 
house  and  four  stores,  and  named  thir  pUar  io 
honor  of  Louis  XV,  King  of  France* 

La  Condamine  (1ft  kdA-d^-m^n'),  Cbtilii 
Marie  de,  1701-74;  French  gteoffrapberi  1^ 
Paris;  displayed  great  valor  at  Uie  aim  of 
Rosas^  1719;  visited  the  East  anil  Atriei* 
and,  1735,  Peru,  measuring  with  Bmi|^af  aad 
others  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  amd  ttobliibid 
a  narrative  of  his  travels.  He  irroCe  €ti  c^ 
ography  and  other  sciences,  discovered  thai  Uir 
deflection  of  a  plumb  line  by  a  mouJitAl^J^J 
large  enough  for  measurement,  and  Is  ^^^i^^^l 
have  introduced  caoutchouc  into   £ur€»pii/^^^^| 

Laco'niaf  or  Laceds'mon,  extreme  S.  dttiaiai 

of  the  ancient  Peloponnesu* :  VH.Tin.l»-Ll  W_  lir 
Messenia,  N.  by  Arcadia  and  ttm 

8.  by  the  ArgoUan  Gulf,  the  ^i  iht 

I^conian  and   Messenian  gulfs.       1  it 

ended    in    the   promontories   of    T.!  ^tii 

Ma  lea,  the  present  capes  ^Matapan  la 

To  the  Laconian  Gulf  flowed  the  «a 

whose  banks  was  the  capital  im  i^crjoiSt 
Sparta, 

Lacordaiie  Oft'lc^i'-<ift^)<  J^^ui  Baptiatt  Bm* 

n,  1802-61;  French  preacher  and  orator:  1^ 
Reeey-sur-Ource.  Cfite-d'Or ;  set  tle<^  •  '  —  *m 
an    advocate.     1821;     ordained     pr  ]7i 

preacher  at  the  College  de  Henri  i\  .  ....  ,  xai 
founded  the  journal  L*Avenir  in  crmoectlo 
with  Lamennais  and  Montalembert.  If«  was  a 
leader  in  the  reaction  against  the  aktcitiftiss 
of  Voltaire.  In  1832  the  radical  tooe  of  m 
writings  was  denounced  by  the  pope,  and  bi 
retracted.  In  1835  he  began  hts  c^trfrrmled 
confirmees  in  Notre  Dame;  in  1&42  enteM 
the  DominicJin  order.  After  1S53,  lieli^  «f- 
dered  to  leave  Paris  on  account  of  an  nltra- 
montane  radical  sermon^  he  lived  in  retiiioiBl 
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at  SoH^.  Author  of  "Conf^rracct  de  Notre 
Dame/'  "Vie  de  Saint  Dominique/'  «"  Lettna 
k  un  Jeune  Homme/'  etc. 

Lacquer  (lAk'^r),  properly  a  vamiah  made 
of  lac,  but  by  extension  and  much  more  com- 
monly an  Oriental  vamiah,  the  aap  of  a  tree, 
into  the  composition  of  which  lac  may  not 
enter  at  all.  That  uiied  by  the  Chineae  and 
Japanese  is  chiefly  obtained  by  making  in- 
cisions in  the  bark  of  the  small  tree  Rku9  ver* 
nicifcra,  of  the  same  genua  aa  the  American 
poison  ivy  and  poison  sumach.  These  Tar- 
nishes, when  mixed  with  other  logredlcnta  and 
applied  in  successive  coata  to  seasoned  wood- 
ware,  impart  a  highly  polished  lustrous  sur- 
face. So-called  lacquer  ware  is  made  in  India 
by  painting  patterns  on  tinfoil  or  other  leaf 
metal  laid  on  wood,  and  then  Tarnishing  the 
whole;  this  is  called  Kashmir  or  Haidarabad 
lacquer,  and  in  this  the  transparent  flniahing 
coat  may  or  may  not  be  made  from  real  lac 
A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  some  Peraima 
imintfd  wnr<»s,  the  ground  of  which  is  gener* 
ally  papier-mach^. 

In  India  boxes  and  toys  are  made  by  oorer- 
ing  a  wooden  core  with  a  solid  coat  of  what 
may  l>e  called  sealing  wax;  this  is  sometimes 
put  on  in  a  viscoua  condition,  Id  long  ropea 
wound  around  the  wooden  body,  and  the  whole 
surface  is  rubl>ed  down  and  varnished  many 
times.  The  colors  are  in  the  solid  aubstancs 
of  the  lacquer,  the  resulting  effect  being  a 
marbling  or  sprinkle  rather  than  a  pattern. 
In  thes4»  Indian  wares  real  lac  is  mucn  used. 
The  C'hini^e  and  .Japanese  lacquer  wares  art 
more  important,  and  in  them  there  ia  no  lac 
at  all.  Many  varieties  of  laci{uer  are  enriched 
by  inlays  of  ivory  or  bronn*  carved  in  relief, 
as  in  the  facvs  and  hands  of  laciiuered  figures, 
or  in  whole  fi^urt's,  with  mother-of-pearl,  carved 
black  horn,  iMtral,  and  even  small  bits  of  fine 
stones;  in«)nH>ver,  j^old  l«»af  and  silver  leaf  are 
oftvn  lai^l  tlown  in  pieces  larger  than  the  tittle 
S4)uares  naiiKtl  alH>V(>,  and  cut  to  shapes  to  suit 
tlu*  patterns,  ami  little  tlat  objects  of  pottery 
or  jmro'lain  are  also  let  into  the  black  ground, 
e>«|H-oially  in  tlie  splendid  wares  said  to  be  by 
Korin.  an  artist  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  I) is  followers.  Carved  black  and  red 
lao{u«T  like  that  of  China  is  also  made  in 
•lapan. 

Lacretelle  (lil-kr^t^r).  Jean  Charles  Domi- 
nique de,  17tUJ-1865;  French  historian:  b. 
Met/ ;  ri'inoved  to  Paris,  17rt7 ;  editor  of  the 
Jtturtutl  (Irs  Ihfmts',  strretarj'  to  the  Due  de 
KtHlu'foucauM-Uiuncoiirt,  ITiK);  asMociated  in 
etlitinjr  the  .hiurtuil  «/r  Parin.  He  was  accused 
of  lH>in^  a  royalist,  and  imprisoned,  1797-09; 
Trof.  i»f  llistl»rv  in  Taris,  im)0-4r>;  imperial 
ctMiHor.  isjo;  admitted  to  the  Acadeniy,  1811; 
ennoMiMl  l.y  l^mis  XVIII,  1A22.  lie  wrote 
eiu'lit  valuable  histories  covering  the  period 
from  thi>  outbreak  of  the  revolution  to  1846^ 
and  ?»«\«*ral  t)t!»fr  |XTi«Hls. 

Lacroiz  (III  krwU').  Paul,  1ftOG-S4;  Frendi 
M'liMlar;  li.  Parix;  \%rote,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "  1^'  Hililinpliili*  .land).**  many  romances  and 
wi>rks  of  ruriout  learning  alM>ut  the  books,  the 
hintory,  Tnann«Ts.  and  eustonis  of  the  Middle 
Ap's.     He  iM'canie  ilintinpiished  by  hia  efforts 
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to  ImproTe  ths  Biblioth^ue  da  Roi;  was  np* 
pointed  in  1868  consenrator  of  the  Arsenal  Li- 
brary, and  edited  from  1864  the  RevwB  Univer- 
Belie  dee  Arte. 

La  CiOSiS^  enpiUl  of  La  Crosse  Co.,  Wis.; 
at  the  confluence  of  the  La  Croaas  and  Blade 
RiTcrs  with  the  Mississippi;  196  m.  W.  of  MU* 
waiilcee.  For  manr  yearn  its  principal  industry 
was  lumber,  but  it  is  now  engaged  in  general 
manufactures,  and  has  a  large  wbolcaale  trade 
with  adjoining  states.  The  manufactures  in* 
dude  sawed  lumber,  sash,  doors,  and  blinds. 


boots  and  shoes,   machinenr,  tanned  leather^ 

and  knit  goods,  be 
and  ale,  and  cigars.    Tlie  city  contains  a  U.  8. 


carriages,  ilour,  woolen 
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marine  hospital,  asylum  for  the  chronie  in- 
sane, St.  Francis  HospiUl,  Washburn  PuUle 
Librarr,  and  eountj  eourthouse  and  Jail,  and 
shipa  large  quantitica  of  lumber  and  graia. 
Pop.  (1906)  29,178. 

laCTOiM  (U-krM'),  game  the  origin  of  whUk 
is  unicnown  further  than  that  it  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  game  called  bagata* 
way,  which  the  early  Frcneb  set- 
tlers of  Canada  found  among  the 
Indians.  The  game  had  no  rules, 
and  consisted  m  an  attempt  of  a 
varying  number  of  plarers  to  throw 
or  carry  a  ball  with  the  aid  of 
rackets,  not  unlike  small  band 
nets,  through  an  opposing  mass  of 
players.  The  French  gaTe  the 
game  its  present  name,  aid  it  was 
not  until  abt.  1840  that  it  was  first 
played  by  white  people.  Abt.  1800 
the  game  became  popular  in  Can- 
ada, and,  1807,  Dr.  W.  George 
Beers,  of  the  Montreal  Lacroess 
Club,  formulated  tlie  rules  whieht 
with  slight  changes,  are  in  general 
use.  The  game  was  introduced 
into  Great  Britain  by  Tislting 
Canadian  teama,  and  annual  cham- 
pionahip  matches  are  played  be- 
tween teams  from  England  and 
Ireland.  In  the  U.  8.  the  game 
baa  become  popular  amonc  the  eol- 
lem,  and  is  promoted  by  Inter- 
collegiate matches  and  by  games  TtoCaossa, 
with  Canadian  dube. 

The  game  is  played  oo  a  level  flsid  haTl^f 
such  boundaries  as  the  players  may  agree  oa. 
The  object  of  the  game  Is  to  carry  or  tbraw 
the  hall  with  the  eroese  or  stick,  as  It  Is  more 
eonunonly  called,  between  the  opponents'  goal 
posts.  Theae  posts  are  two  for  each  aide,  eadi 
pair  0  ft.  high  and  0  ft  apart,  wHh  185  vdk 
between  the  goals.  Bach  goal  Is  surrounded  em 
the  front  and  sides  fay  lines  called  the  enaaep 
drawn  0  ft.  outside  the  posts.  The  plarere  are 
twelTs  In  number,  aad  when  In  poelUon  lor 
play  extend  nearlr  acroes  the  ield  from  goal 
to  goal  at  intenrab  of  10  yda.  from  each  oClior. 
The  goal  keeper,  whose  poaltktt  la  within  the 
linea  of  the  crcaee.  Is  the  only  player  who  mi^ 
catch  or  throw  the  ball  with  hto  kaa^  Ko 
player  eseept  the  goal  keeper  may  eome  within 
the  lince  of  the  crease  except  when  tlm  bnU  is 
there.  The  game  reqnirsa  two  umpbes  aad  a 
referee.    The  poaltkm  of  the  nmpiiaa  b  *  "  ~ 
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the  goals,  aiut  their  duty  is  to  determine* 
whether  or  not  a  goal  has  been  made  by  the 
players.  The  referee  has  general  control  of  the 
game,  decides  on  fouls  and  olaiins,  and  adniin- 
iaters  the  rules.  He  may  not  reverse  the  de- 
cision of  an  umpire»  but  he  may  remove  him. 

Lactan'^tiuB,  Firmlanus^  also  ntyled  Lucius 
C.EciLius,  or  C.^Liua ;  one  of  the  Chriatitin 
Fathers ;  b.  about  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, either  at  Firmum*  Jtaly^  or  in  Africa; 
l>eeiime  a  distinffuished  orator,  and  one  of  the 
numt  learned  men  of  hii^  time.  He  settled  lit 
Nicomedia  as  jirofesaor  of  Latin  eloquence,  301, 
became  a  Christian,  and,  having  lien  a  wit- 
nei«  of  the  ijer*eeulioiisi  of  the  times,  wrote  in 
defense  of  the  new  religion.  He  waa  called  by 
the  Emperor  Constantine  to  Treves  as  tutor 
to  his  Hon  Crispus,  and  ia  suppojved  to  have 
ilied  there  abt.  3.10.  Laetiintius  w:lh  ealled  the 
Chriatian  Cicero;  he  wrote  an  important  work, 
•'  Institutionum  Divinarum  Lihri  VI I/'  and 
smaller  treatises,  *'  De  Ira  Dei  '*  and  **  De  Opi- 
(ic'io  Dei,  vel  Foroiiitione  Hominia.*'  The 
faitinu*!  work  on  the  death  of  persecutors  {**  De 
Mnrtibus  Perseeutorum  *'|  is  probably  also  a 
work  of  Lnetantins. 

Lac' tic  Ac'id  {A aide  nanceique  of  Bracon- 
not),  the  acid  formed  in  milk  when  it  turns 
sour,  and  existing  therefore  in  buttermilk.  It 
i^  CHflOfl.  The  atiuring  of  milk  is  not  a  process 
of  oxidation,  hut.  like  the  vinous  fermentation 
of  ftueroHc  or  glucf>se,  a  breaking  up  into  flim- 
pler  compounds  J  lactic  acid,  like  alcohol  in  the 
other  i^ii*e,  being  an  intermediate  prmJuct  of 
decay  and  dissolution.  Pure  lactic  acid  is  a 
colorless,  sirupy  li<|uid;  does  not  freeze  at  12*' 
below  zero  F. ;  density^  L215. 

Lactom'eter^  or  Galactont'eter,  instnunent 
for  determining  whether  milk  has  been  wa- 
tered; in  ii<ynw  cases  it  ift  a  mere  hydrometer 
or  apccifie-gnivity  glasn ;  In  other  cases  a  grad- 
uated test  tube,  the  richness  of  the  milk  being 
judged  by  the  percentage  of  cream  which  ap- 
pears after  standing. 

La'cy,  Hugh  de  (fifth  Baron  and  first  Lord 
c»f  Meathj,  d.  lls*l:  English  eontjueror  of  Ire- 
land ;  was  the  chief  of  the  Anglo-Norman  ad- 
venturers who,  1 171,  ateonipanied  Henry  II 
to  Ireland.  He  suUdued  Roderick,  King  of 
C^mnaught,  1172;  appointeil  Viceroy  of  Ire- 
liind;   murdered  at  Durrow. 

Lad'anum.    See  Labdanum. 

Ladinas  (lii-dt^'n<'»z),  name  used  in  Spanish 
America,  soiuetinies  for  persons  of  mixed  Euro- 
pean and  Indian  blood,  soinetinies  for  all  in- 
habitants wlio  are  not  pure   Indian. 

Ladlalas,  Ladlslaus^  or  Lancelot  (sur- 
nanied  the  Liheual  and  tlie  Vitnoiiiora),  abt. 
11175-1414;  King  of  Naples;  succeeded  his 
father,  Charles  III,  under  the  regency  of  his 
mt^ther  Margaret,  L187 ;  driven  from  Naples, 
1:187,  by  his  competitor,  Ixmis  II  of  Anjou, 
whom  Po|K^  Clement  VII  had  invested  with  the 
crown.  He  was  reinstated  by  Otto  of  Bruns- 
wick the  same  year;  repulst^d  two  invasions 
made  by  Pop*  Urban  VI,  m88 ;  crowned  at 
Gueta,  nf*0,  by  a  legale  oi  Boniface  IX:  niuin- 


tained  a  long  war  in  the  heart  of  Jita  kingdm 
against  his  rival,  Louis  II,  who  wms  in 
session  of  the  capital ;  recovered  that 
1399 1  candidate  for  the  throne  of  U 
and  actually  crowned,  1403,  but  Ktniti  will 
hiB  claims.  He  attempted  to  »eii!«  Home, 
excommunicated  and  deprived  of  bin  kin 
by  the  pope,  1400;  entered  Rome^  1408,  rHif 
ing  in  a  few  months;  after  a  long  «M»rir«i  ui 
alternationR  of  fortune  again  tot^k  by  fiurprttf 
and  plundered  that  city,  June  H,  I4i!l«  Ur  «tA 
the  earliest  modern  Italian  ruler  who  concrivtd 
the  project  of  the  unity  of  Italy;  also  a  eUjin 
ant  of  the  throne  of  Provence  and  a  caJiiliiiali 
for  the  imperial  crown  of  liermjiny* 

Lad'oga,  lake  of  Russia,  the  largest  in  &i* 
rope;  surrounded  by  the  ^oveniinentA  of  Vi^ 
Ijorg,  Olonetjs,  and  St.  Petershurg ;  len;?tb»  \U 
m.;  greatest  breadth,  HI  m. ;  area,  •bt.  TjOtW 
sc|.  m.  It  contjiins  aevernl  ii%htJids,  some  d 
them  inhabited.  It-s  navigation  i«  eonnreUj 
by  rivers  and  canals  with  thiit  of  the  otlwr 
large  lakes  and  of  the  White,  Baltic,  am)  Cfty 
plan  ftea». 

Ladione'  lalands.    See  Mabianas, 

La'dybird      (proj>erly     Ladybuo), 
name  for  tieetles  of  the  family  Ct>ec*Aelt\ 
which  tlu're  are  more  than    1,000   aprdes  itti' 
many   genera.      Tliey   are   e.^remely   useful  to  , 
farmers,   destroying   vast  numl^rs   of  aphidaj 
or  plant  lice;  but  are  objects  of  many  »tip«f' 
8titions,  and  are  by  many  viewed  with  a  fagw 
and  unreasonable  dread.     They  are  ususUj  ci 
an   elongated   hemispherical   j%hape»   frenueoDy 
have  bright  colors,  and  are  often  «tpott«d. 

La'dy  Chap'el,  in  English  church  Artshitw- 
ture,  a  cha]>el  forming  part  of  a  eathevlml  or 
willegiate  cluirch,  and  dedicated  to  the  Vir|:ifl 
Mary,  A  lady  chapel  i*  attached  to  nmrly 
every  Engliah  cathedral,  though  oecajikiiiai^ 
wanting,  oa  at  Lincoln,  York,  and  Peterbir 
fjQ^di.  It  is  commonly  at  the  extreme  £.  ad 
of  the  church,  behind  the  sanctuary,  bs  at  Sai- 
isbury.  Wells,  Lichfield,  VVincheiiter. 

Lady  Day,  March  25th,  the  fca^t  <if  tlir 
Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  la  Unit 
liritain  it  i»  a  quarter  day  on  which  nrni  fi 

usually  pa^^able. 

Lady    Franklin    Bay,    the    Arctic    bay   oo 

which  was  located  the  station  of  ti.^   ,rt,foHo- 
nate  polar  expedition  of  the  U.  8.  rrt- 

ice,    1881-83.      It    la    between    Gr  Atd 

and    Grant    Land,    and    opens    into    KTMHf4y 
Channel. 

La'dy smith,  third  largest  town  in  Natal,  6^ 
Africa;  on  the  Klip  River,  80  in.  NNW.  rf 
Maritxburg.  It  liea  in  a  hollow  atirr«Mtnil«id 
by  hillH.  Before  the  B<wr  War  it  was  madt  i 
military  depot.  A  British  army  of  11,000,  vir 
der  Gen.  George  White,  was  b»<»ieg^  hm  I7 
the  lioers,  October,  lft99- February  2a>  199^ 
and   relieved   by   Ijord   Dundonald,      Pbk  aid 

Lady's  Slip'per.     See  CrPftii*KDn7]i« 

Laeken  (in'k#n)»  city  of  Belgium,  «ubiirl)  i< 

HriisseU,   with   a   royal    p;ilai.v    bnili      i'>-'    h^ 
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the  AustrUn  Princess  Maris  Christinm,  whieh, 
IHOG,  wsii  bought  by  Napoleon  for  Josephine. 
In  1811  he  resided  here  for  some  time  with 
Maria  Louisa.  In  1812  he  exchanged  it  for 
the  Elyste  Bourbon.  Later  it  bMmme  the 
property  of  Belgium.  In  the  parish  church  are 
the  tombs  of  Leopold  I  and  Queen  Louise.  POp. 
(1901)  31^6. 

Laennec  (UnCk'),  RenI  Thlodon  Hyadatlit, 
1781-1820;  French  physician;  b.  Quimper. 
Brittany;  principal  physician  at  the  Nedcer 
Hospital,  1816;  Prof,  of  Medicine  at  the  Col- 
1^  de  France,  1822;  inventor  of  the  steth- 
oscope. 

Laertes  (la-^r'tte),  in  Greek  mythokMrr,  tlie 
King  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Acrisius  and  Cnalco- 
meduMa.  He  joined  in  the  Calydonian  boar 
hunt  and  the  Argonautic  expedition.  Bt  An- 
ticli^  he  lM>gat  Ulywies  (Odysseus),  during 
whoHe  long  abnence  from  Ithaca  he  remained 
in  retirement  in  the  country,  forced  to  see  the 
unM4'emIy  orgieH  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope.  On 
the  return  of  riysses  and  the  murder  of  the 
siiitoFM,  lie  took  up  his  abode  in  the  palace, 
wsH  rejuvenAte<l  by  Athene,  and  fought  against 
the  p«>oplQ  of  Ithaca,  who  stormed  the  palace 
to  avenge  the  death  of  their  kinsmen,  the 
Kuitors. 

Laestrygonet  (Ite-trig'O-nte),  giant  eanni- 
\mU  and  piraU^s  {Odyamy,  x.,  80  IT.)  that 
lived  in  the  Far  West,  where  the  nights  were 
HO  Hhort  that  *'  herdsman  hails  herdsman  as 
he  clrivcH  in  his  flock,  and  the  other  who  drives 
forth  RHHwerH  the  call,"  a  myth  in  which  there 
in  prolmbly  a  hint  at  the  short,  bright  nights 
of  the  Far  North.  Four  frescoes  found,  1848, 
on  the  Eiupiiline  Hill  are  the  only  pictorial 
n'pnnH>ntation  we  have  of  them. 

L«tare  (Ir^tfl'n^)  Son'day,  fourth  Sunday  in 
1^'nt,  the  day  on  which  the  pope  blesses  the 
ffiihlen  ro8«».  Lwtarc,  rejoice,  is  the  first  word 
«>f  the  introit  in  the  miiwal  for  this  dsy  (Isa. 
Kvi.  10).  On  this  dav  only  is  the  organ 
phiyed  during  licnt  in  Roman  Catholio 
rhiiroheii. 

La  Farge  (lil  fnrj'),  John,  1835-  ;  Amer- 
ii.in  figure  and  landsc^ape  painter;  b.  New 
Nork;  National  Academician,  1800;  member 
of  the  SiK*iety  of  American  Artists,  1877,  and 
of  AiiM*rican  Water  Color  Society;  awarded  a 
lii^t  claHM  iiu^Ial  for  stained-glass  work  at  the 
P.iriH  Kx|K>Hition  of  1HK9,  and  received  the 
tli<*oration  of  the  U^gion  of  Honor.  He  has 
fM-iutfd  decorative  paintings  in  Trinity 
Church,  Ik)ston:  St.  ThomaA*s  Church,  and  tlie 
(  hurrh  of  the  Asccnnion.  New  York,  and  de- 
^iL^»<Ml  and  had  c\ccut(Hl  under  his  supervision 
iMiiiuTous  Htiiincd  j^hiHM  windows,  including  the 
hattic  window  in  .Memorial  Hall  at  Harvard. 
Author  of  "An  Artint's  Letters  from  Japan," 
*•  riiiiHidi-ratioim  on   Painting." 

La  Fayette  (lit  fA  vt^C).  Marie  Jean  Pavl 
Roch  Yves  Gilbert  Metier  (Man|uis  de).  1757- 
Is.'U:  Fniu  h  Mihlirr;  h.  ChAteau  (^avagnac, 
\uv<ij:nr.  tif  an  ancient  family.  His  father 
Ma^  killiMl  at  Minden.  and  on  his  mother's 
tirath.   1770.  he  fill   hi'ir  to  large  estates;  mar- 


ried, 1774,  a  graaddanghter  of  the  Doe  de 
Noailles;  entered  the  Guards^  and  while  a  cm- 
taia  of  dragocms,  1776,  determined  to  Join  the 
Berolntioiiista  in  N.  America.  He  fitted  out  a 
yacht  at  his  own  expense,  and  landed,  April 
24,  1777,  near  Qeoigetown,  &  C.;  served  aa 
major  general,  1777-8S,  without  pay,  furnish- 
ing alao  elothing  and  eamn  cqupage  at  his 
own  expense  to  the  needy  patriots;  waa  wound- 
ed at  Brandywine,  and  fought  with  great  honor 
at  Monmouth.  He  was  in  Fhmee  177»-80, 
where  he  induced  the  king  to  tend  Rochambcan 
to  N.  America;  eonduoted  the  campaign  in  Vir- 
ginia, whieh  ended  in  the  capture  of  York* 
town;  then  returned  to  France;  vialted  the 
U.  a  again,  1784;  exerted  himself  to  proeora 
the  abolition  of  sUvery  in  the  Wench  eokmiei» 
and    freed   and  edncated   hia  own  slavea  at 

^^Twas  in  the  Aasembly  of  NoUhka,  Farto, 
1787;  rice  president  of  the  National  Aaeembly, 
commandant  of  Plarli,  and  chief  eommandcr  of 
the  National  Gaard%  whieh  he  oiganiaed,  178t. 
He  commanded  anoecnsfnllT  the  army  of  Flan- 
ders, 1792;  denonneed  the  JaeoMna,  from 
whom  he  escaped  to  Flanders,  hot  was  ia- 

Sriaoned  for  nve  years  by  the  Anatriana  at 
)lmata.  He  was  liberated  by  Napoleon,  and 
returned  to  Franoe,  1709,  hot  would  never 
beoome  a  partiaan  of  Napoleon;  was  in  the 
French  House  of  RepreaenUtivea,  1816;  in 
the  Chamber  of  DepuUea,  1818;  vialted  the 
U.  8..  1824-25,  and  received  a  grant  ol 
$200,000  and  a  townahip  of  land.  In  1887  ka 
waa  ehoeen  to  the  Chamber  of  Dcpatiea;  to^ 
part  in  the  revolntion  of  1880,  and  oowniandad 
the  National  Guard,  hut  not  in  penon.  Ln 
Fayette  waa  an  ardent  and  eonsisUnt  don^ 
erat,  hut  was  ready  to  lacriiee  hla  own  pinlw* 
encea  lor  the  advantage  of  the  pahlie. 

Lafayette^  eapital  of  Tippeoanoe  Coi,  Ind.; 
on  the  Wabash  River  and  the  Wabaah  and 
Erie  Canal;  88  m.  NW.  of  IndlanapoUa; 
haa  a  belt  Une  of  railway  eonneeiiiv  ila 
factories  with  the  main  railwaya;  reeeivea 
natural  gaa  from  wells  in  Upton  Go.,  and  la 
the  seat  of  Pnrdne  Univ..  the  Stela  Agrienl- 
tural  and  MerhanJcal  Q>lli«e.  Near  the  dtj 
is  the  battle  ground  where  Gen.  Harriaon  de- 
feated the  Indians  under  Tecumaeh,  181L  Thm 
city  originally  derived  ito  chief  inportanoe  tram 
being  the  head  of  navigation  on.  the  Wabaah, 
and  then  reeeived  an  iapetua  whieh  haa  ana- 
Uiaed  ite  srowth  ainee  the  abandonment  of 
the  upper  Wabaah  aa  a  ohannal  of  ouMmerea 
Pop.  (1907)   19,888. 

LaAUn  (U-f8-t0r),  Jooeph  fnagti^  187»- 
1746;  French  mJssionarir;  h.  Boideanzt 
sent  to  Canada,  171SS,  worn  he  waa 
at  the  Iroquoia  mtasion  of  fianlt  BL 
making  excursiona  and  beeoning  intinwtelj 
acquainted  with  Indian  eharaeler  and  cuatonMt 
returning  to  Wnnee,  I7I7,  published,  I784» 
**  Mannen  of  the  Aneriean  Savages  Oomnand 
with  the  Ifanncn  of  PriniUve  Agea,**  fai  whieli 
he  aigued  ibr  the  Aaiatie  origin  of  the  AnNi^ 
ican  race.  Perlcman  and  othm  regard  this  an 
the  beat  of  the  eariy  worlca  on  tne  Indiana, 
I^Utt  alao  wrote  a  memoir  o 
he  believed  he  had  diaeoverad  in' 
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Lafitte  (in  nt'),  Jean  (lon^  popukrly  known 
as  the  Pirate  of  the  Gulf),  b.  France  abt. 
1780;  first  came  into  notice  tm  the  hijad  of  a 
band  of  privateers  on  tbe  inland  of  Grande 
Ten-e,  35  m.  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. At  first  he  sailed  aw  a  privateer  under 
tbe  French  flag;  liut  later  ttx)k  advantage  of 
his  opport unities,  and  eaptured  whatever  ve8* 
sets  came  in  hi.H  way,  wiibout  regard  to  nation* 
ality.  Hifl  cargoes  were  sold  openly  at  Bara- 
taria,  and  thttber  the  people  o(  Louisiana 
re»orted  for  profitable  purebaaea.  He  auecess- 
fully  evaded  an  expeilitiou  sent  against  bim, 
1814^  under  Commodore  Patterson.  In  Sep- 
t€ml>er»  1814^  be  was  offered  indueements  to 
enter  the  service  of  Great  Britain.  Lafitte, 
however,  sent  the  lettei"8  to  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  with  tbe  a«ftU ranee  that  he  would 
enter  the  servjee  of  the  U.  S.  in  ea*e  of  pardon 
for  past  oJTensea  After  houjc  hesitation  theae 
terms  were  aeeepled.  He  not  only  was  em- 
ployed to  occupy  and  defend  the  passes  of 
Barataria  Bay,  but  he  fimght  with  liis  men 
under  Jackson  in  tbe  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
January  8,  1815.  Though  be  was  formally 
pardoned  b}^  Madison  in  a  proclamation  issued 
February  0,  1815,  there  are  some  reasons  for 
thinking  that  be  returned  to  his  former  life, 
with  headquartera  on  Galveston  Island.  He  ia 
said  to  have  died  at  sea^  1817;  al»o  at  8ilaUj 
Yucatan,  1826. 

tsL  Fontaine  (la  fui'i-tan'),  Jean  de,  1621-!>5; 
French  fabulist;  b.  Champagne;  made  futile 
attempts  to  study  theology  and  law;  received 
from  his  father  the  latter'^  otfice  of  master  of 
waters  and  forests  at  Chateau  Thierry  and  was 
induced  by  bim  to  marry,  but  he  was  equally^ 
neglectful  of  bis  matrimonial  and  official  du- 
ties. He  went  to  Paris,  where  Fouquet  ap- 
pointed him  hi-3  poet,  with  an  annual  allowance 
of  1,0(H)  livres.  Several  years  after  the  fall  of 
Fout|Uet,  in  whose  behalf  he  repeatedly  but 
Tainly  dedicated  elo<pient  poctrj^  to  tbe  king, 
lie  was  taken  up  by  the  Duchess  of  Bouillon, 
Mazarin  a  niece,  and  the  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Orleans,  from  whom  he  reccivetl  a  pension  aa 
her  gentleman  servanL  After  tbe  exile  of  tbe 
former  and  the  death  of  the  latter  lady,  he 
reaided  for  twenty  years  in  the  bouse  of  Mme. 
de  Sabli^re;  and  ended  bis  life  under  tbe 
roof  of  M.  d'Hervart  in  Paris,  During  his 
ln«t  two  years  be  performed  severe  penances 
for  his  objectionable  publications.  His  fame 
rests  on  bis  "Fables''  (llifiH-lM),  which  are 
constantly  reprinted.  His  "  Psychf^/'  a  mytho* 
logical  novel,  and  "  Adonis/'  a  cbarming  nar- 
rative poem,  appeared  KKJ9,  His  **  Philemon 
et  Baucis"  and  **  Lea  filles  de  Min(>e,"  although 
intended  as  mere  imitations  of  Ovid,  are 
stamped  with  true  originality.  La  Fontaine 
was  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 

Laiontaine,  Sir  Louis  Hippolyte,  1807-64; 
Canadian  jurist;  b.  Boucherville,  Lower  Can- 
ada; became  a  prominent  advocate  and  poli- 
tician; accused,  1837,  of  sympathy  with  tbe 
insurgents,  a  reward  was  offered  for  him,  and 
he  escaped  lo  Euro[)e,  hut  wa.s  recalletl,  and 
became  Premier  of  Canada;  resigned  this  ofilce, 
1651;  chief  justice  of  the  Queen's  Bencb^  1853; 
baronet,  1854. 


LAGRANGE! 

La  Fonrche  (IS  fdrsh^.  bajou  in  Laui^taoa: 
outlet  of  the  Mississippi;  begins  at  DoiuUdsoa- 
ville  on  the  right  bank,  and  llow$  8E.  thn^ugh 
the  palish  of  La  Fourche  Interior  to  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico;  length,  150  m.;  ia  navigable  hf 
steamboats  for  about  100  nu  from  its  rooutk, 
and  is  one  of  tbe  principal  channels  of  i»«mi 
munication  between  the  Gulf  and  the  inleiiof. 
Great  crops  of  sugar  and  cotton  are  raised  la 
the  region  through  which  this  bayou   Uuwa, 

Lagoa  dos  Patos  (ta-go'H  dos  na'tday,  laj) 
lake  in  Brazil;  in  the  Stat-e  of  Rio  Gran' 
iyu];  length  from  NE.  to  SW.  144  ni.;  greaV 
breadth,  41  m.;  is  parallel  to  the  AtlaaUir 
coaat,  from  which  it  is  separated  oaljr  by  t 
narrow  region  of  t^nd  dunes  and  swampt^  At 
its  8.  end  it  narrows  £.  to  a  diaaoe]  called 
the  Rio  Grande  do  Snl,  50  ra.  long,  but  only 
rive rl ike  for  about  20  m.  alxtve  its  moullu  TIm 
lake  it8<yf  is  mostly  shallow,  but  there  is  a 
navigable  channel  for  deep-draught  vea^ela. 

Laso  Mag^ore  ^la'gd  mMd-jd'rfl).    See  Ulc- 

GIOEE. 

Lagoa  (lli'gOs),  city  in  State  of  Jaliaco,  Mex- 
ico; 120  m.  £NE.  of  Guadalajara;  is  celebrated 
for  its  fairs  held  in  December.  In  tbe  vicinity 
there  are  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  and 
opal  mines.    Pop.  U900)  20,000. 

Lagos,  British  territory  on  the  S*^  -  ''  ist. 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  W.  Africa;   cornet j  il; 

consists  of  the  former  crown  eoh^  • 

(name  changed  to  Colony  of  S.  N 
and  the  protectorate;  colony  ini  j 
Island  and  baa  an  area  of  3,460  ih|.  in.;  prx^ 
tectorate  has  area  of  25,450  sq.  m. ;  est,  pu^ 
of  entire  territory  (1901)  1,500.000;  LagH^ft  town 
and  suburbs,  41,850.  The  chief  prodiictions  in 
maize,  yams,  cassava,  plantains,  earth  nuU^ 
fruits,  palm  oil,  gum,  copal,  rublier,  cott^ja, 
cocoa,  and  coffee.  Lagos  was  secured  by  Grnal 
Britain  (1S61)  for  the  special  purpose  of  giT- 
ing  its  merchants  facilities  fcir  the  palm  oil 
trade.  Until  1886  it  formed  a  dependen^-y  ol 
the  Gold  Coast.  The  city  of  Lajgw,  at  tJw 
mouth  of  tbe  Ogun  River,  affords  the  only 
natural  harbor  luong  1,000  m.  of  the  ooaft 
Pop.   (1901)   41,874. 

Lagrange  (Ifi-grilAzh'),  Joseph  L4)ait  (Conat 
de),  1730-1813;  French  geometrictan  and  a» 
tronomer;  b.  Turin,  Italy;  became  l*n>f.  *d 
Geometry  in  his  native  city,  1755,  and  fritfc 
his  pupils  formed  a  scienti^c  aociety  wba« 
memoirs  became  celebrated.  In  1704  and  IT^ 
be  won  academical  priaea  by  memotra  on  t^ 
libration  of  the  moon  and  the  aattlUtea  of 
Jupiter.  In  1760  Frederick  the  Gnsai  mmU 
him  mathematical  director  of  tbe  Pniaaiaa 
Academy  at  Berlin,  as  sueceasor  of  Euler,  aa4 
he  remained  there  twenty  vears,  during  whid 
be  prepared  his  great  work,  **  Analytical  Mt- 
chanicfl/'  On  the  death  of  Frederick  he  wot 
to  France,  where  he  was  received  a«  a  vetwia 
pensioner  of  the  Academy,  and  provided  witk 
apartments  in  tbe  Louvre.  He  fiubM«|iieiiClf 
became  director  of  the  mint  in  oonjtinctliA 
with  Monge  and  Berthollet,  profcaaor  in  tit 
normal  and  polytechnic  schoola,  chief  of  tb 
bureau  of  longitudes,  senatorj  and  c^itnt. 
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La  Guaira  (1ft  gwl'rfi),  city  of  Venezuela; 
the  most  important  port  of  the  republic;  on 
the  Caribbean  8ea.  The  mountaina  rise  pre- 
cipitously from  the  ihore,  leaving  a  strip  from 
700  to  1,000  ft.  wide,  on  which  La  Qoaira  has 
been  built  in  two  Ions  streeis,  with  outlying 
houaes  where  the  rocky  slopes  permit  their 
erection.  The  port  is  an  open  roadstead,  much 
exposed  to  the  waves,  and  formerly  communi- 
cation between  ships  and  shore  was  trouble- 
some, and  often  interrupted;  but  in  1891  a 
breakwater  was  finished,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$5,000,000,  and  this  gives  shelter  to  a  limited 
number  of  vessels,  steamers  loadlnff  directly 
from  jetties.  I  a  CSuaira  exports  conee,  cacao, 
hideii,  etc.;  is  connected  by  cable  with  Cuba 
and  Florida;  was  founded  1588;  sacked  by  fill- 
busters,  15!»5.  and  by  the  French,  1080;  It  re- 

f pulsed  several  attacks  from  the  British  and 
hitch  in  the  eighteenth  century;  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  earthquake,  181SL  Pop. 
(liKM))  15,000. 

La  Harpe  (la  firp'),  FrMlrie  Ctear  de,  1764- 
1838;  Swiss  patriot;  b.  Kolle,  Vaud;  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  her  two  grandsons,  Alexander 
and  Constantine,  by  Catharine  II  of  Russia. 
His  enthusiasm  fur  the  French  Revolution  made 
his  stay  in  Russia  difiWult,  and,  1793,  he  left 
the  country,  but  rvceivinl  a  pension  for  life, 
and  resided  |mrtly  in  Geneva,  partly  in  or  near 
Paris,  until  1814.  He  supported  the  revolution 
in  Switzerinnd,  1797.  that  led  to  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  the  Helvetian  Republic,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Swiss  Directory,  1798-1800.  On 
his  visit  to  Tans  the  Emperor  Alexander  re- 
ceived his  furiuer  tutor  with  great  esteem, 
made  him  a  Russian  general,  and  exercised 
through  him  cdnsiderable  influence  on  the  po- 
litical reorganization  of  Switzerland. 

La  Harpe,  Jean  Frangois  de,  1739-1803; 
French  critii*;  b.  Paris;  made  his  dObut  as  a 
pt)et.  IT.VJ,  with  a  volume  of  '•Heroldea"; 
wi-ote  *•  Wurwii-k,'*  '*  Timolfon,"  and  two  other 
tragedies;  beiamc,  1708,  literary  critic  on  the 
Hvrvure  dv  France;  gained  several  prizes 
from  the  Academy;  was  elected  to  the  Acad- 
emy. 1770;  and.  1780,  appointed  Ihrof.  of  Lit- 
erature at  the  newly  established  Kye^.  Here 
lar){e  uutiictutM  gutherinl  year  after  year  to 
hear  Win  Icctun^  on  literature,  from  which 
oriKinutcd  his  Xn^Ai  work,  "  Course  in  Ancient 
and  Mmlern  Literature,"  10  vols.,  1799-1806. 

La  Hontan  (lU  oiVtAA'),  Armand  Lovia  da 
Delondarce  de  (Hunm  de),  abt.  1667-1716; 
Fri'tich  traveler;  b.  near  Mont-de-Marsau;  ar- 
riv(*d  in  Canada  as  a  soldier,  1083;  took  part 
in  ex|>editionM  again}«t  the  Indians;  1088,  was 
sent  to  Mil  hiliiiuukinac  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
and  pn>teniied  to  have  dis<*oven.Hl  and  explored 
liong  Kiver.  a  l>ranth  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
he  ]K'o|)le«l  with  tlctitituis  tribes,  misleading 
geogra|dien«  for  many  years;  was  afterwards 
made  kin^^'s  lieutenant  in  Newfoundland  and 
Aeudia:  arri\etl  there,  ItKU;  got  into  difllcul- 
ties  with  liu>ernur  de  Hrouillon,  and  escaped 
to  Portugal. 

Lahore',  princi|>al  city  of  the  Punjab.  British 
India;  on  the  Kavi;  is  surrounded  by  a  high 


briek  waQ,  and  ooMista  noatly  of  narrow, 
dirty,  and  overcrowded  streets  between  high 
housea  which  present  only  bare  walla  toward 
the  streets^  It  has  manv  magnificent  lloham- 
medan  moaquea  and  Umdu  temples,  and  Ua 
eztensiTe  baiaara  are  well  stoekad:  Outiida 
the  wall  are  other  forUfieationa,  atratehiag  7 
nu  in  dreoit,  ineloaing  beautifnl  and  luxnnant 

Eirdens  and  promenadeib  iatenqpemd  witk 
ige  monnminta  and  rnina  of  the  fomar 
sploidor  of  the  city,  when  It  waa  the  rseidsncc 
of  the  Mogul  cmperora  and  had  IjOOOjOOO  in- 
habitanta.  Since  1849  it  haa  been  a  British 
poeacssion.  Pton.  (1901)  «tt,M4.  The  city 
gives  iU  name  to  a  drU  dirWon  of  the  Britldi 
territory  in  tliat  nrorinea,  and  to  tha  baad* 
quarters  district  of  the  dividon. 

Lakaa  (tth'di),  tMrritory  in  Arabia;  Indud- 
ed  between  Asiatic  Turknr*  the  PMdan  GuU; 
Oman  and  Nadjad;  to  gMMraUy  ttarito,  hoi. 
and  without  watar«  but  dotted  with  oaa«,  in 
which  wheat,  millet.  Iniita,  and  garden  T^ga- 
Ublea  crow  plentifully.  Camda  (many  tbon- 
sanda  <«  whidi  are  annuaUy  sold  to  Bjiia  and 
other  parte  of  Arabia),  horsca,  and  dataa  fur- 
nish taa  prindpal  souroea  of  rerenua.  fiinoa 
1810,  when  the  Ottomans  oecupledpart  of  the 
region  after  the  war  with  the  Wahabew.  a 
small  tribute  to  nominally  paid  the  sultan.  Tha 
chief  towns  are  El-Katif  and  Kca^-Khyaa. 
Pop.  abt  100/xn. 

Laihadi  (ITbakh),  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Camiola,  Austria;  on  a  plain  on  a  riTcr  ol 
the  same  name}  on  the  road  from  Vienna  to 
Trieate;  to  an  old  town,  with  ima  mannfM- 
turea,  a  considerabia  trade,  many  good  ad«* 
catlonal  institutions,  and  acraral  Inlaiaitiag 
buUdings;  as  the  Cathedral  of  BL  NicMnib 
the  Qothic  townhous^  the  castle,  and  the  pal- 
ace of  Count  Auersbeig;  The  town  to  noted 
as  the  place  where  the  eongreae  of  the  great 
powers  waa  held,  1021,  to  condder  the  ratohi- 
tkm  in  Italy.  Hers  and  at  Troppau,  whara  tiM 
congress  b^|an  ito  sessions,  the  policy  ol  tha 
Hdy  Alliance  waa  fuUy  carried  out. 
(lOJfo)  00JM7. 


oift*     ^^^^ 


ITOO-lOlOt 

rian;  h.  Orkneys;  called  to  the  bar,  1700»  hat 
appUed  himaelf  chiefly  to  Utcratura.  Hk  irat 
work  was  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Haary^  **  ma* 
tory  of  Great  Britain,*  whUk  wna  foUowdk 
1800,  by  a  **Histoff7  of  Scotkad,  fran  tte 
Union  of  the  Oowna  to  the  Union  of  tha 
Kingdoma.-*  Ha  atoo  publtohed  the  •'Htoloty 
andUfe  of  KInn  Jamea  VI,-*  fran  tha  odgtanl 
manuscript,  which  had  aenred  aa  tha  ' 
tlon  of  tha  forgeriea  ol  Crawfnrd 
'^Mamdra  of  the  Affain  ol  Scotland.' 

Lainat-fdra    <li-ai.lifO»  la   ^ 
term  applied  to  tte  theory  that  a 
thority  should  iatarfata  la  tha  aoL- 
community  aa  Uttla  aa  poadMat  tha 
tends  to  he  prodnoed  aMMt  amply  aad 
kally  where  a  gwrammeat  leavr-  *- 
free  to  produce  and  tranaf ar  aa 
ranged  terma,  coaflahig  itaalf  to  tlw 
of  property  and  paraoa  aad  tha  aafo 
coatrada.   TUa  inla  la  piaat 
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various  exceptions,  as  in  government  interfer- 
ence in  the  matters  of  education  and  the  em- 
ployment of  children;  in  thp  promotion  of 
nealth  or  morality;  and  in  tlie  private  eco- 
nomic interests  of  certain  industrial  clasaes* 

Lajard  (llizhlir')*  Jean  Baptiste  Felix,  Uf^Z- 
1858 :  French  arehji?ologi8t ;  b.  Lyons* ;  accom- 
panied as  secretarj'  a  migflion  to  Per* 
sia,  1807;  became  intereisted  in  the 
study  of  Oriental  religions  and  Ori- 
ental influences  on  ancient  Greece, 
and  made  a  fine  collection  of  cunei- 
form cylinders,  which  were  obtained 
by  the  Im^ierial  Library.  He  occupied 
diplomatic  poRts  in  Persia,  Greece, 
RuBaia,  and  Denmark;  and  was  elect- 
ed»  1830,  to  the  Academy  of  In-scrip- 
tions.  Of  his  numt^injs  writings*  the 
most  impt>rtnnt  is  the  "  RejMnircheB 
Into  the  Public  Worship  and  the 
MvBteries  of  Mitlira  in  the  Eust 
and  West/' 

Lake,    Gerard     (ViBcount),    1744- 
1808;    British   gcneial ;    b.   England; 
entered    the    array,    1758;    served    in 
the  closing  campaigns  of   the*  Seven 
Years*    War,    in   the   American    War 
(1781)^    and    in    Holland    under    the 
Duke    of    York,    179»}-04;    was    com- 
mander   in    chief    in    Ireland    during    the    in- 
surrection   of     1797-98;     defeatwi    the    rebels 
and    recovered    Wexford,   June   21st;    defeated 
the   French  troops   under  Humbert  at  Killala, 
September  8th;  was  made  coummnder  in  chief 
in    India.    IHOO.      He   conducted    the   ^lahratta 
War  (1803)  with  brilliant  success,  taking  Delhi 
(September    12th},  Agra    (October   17th),  and 
winning  the  decisive  victory  of  Laswari    (No* 
veml>er    Ist),   which   brought   the    Mogul    Em- 
peror    into    vassalage    to    Great    Britain,    for 
which    he    was    made    (1804)    Baron    Luke    of 
Delhi  and   Laswari.     lie  defeated  Holkar  near 
Bbaratpnr,   180.^;   returning  to   England,   1H07, 
was   made   viscount,   and   appointed   Governor 
of  Plymouth* 

Lftke,  pigment  prepared  from  infusions  of 
vegetable  dyes  or  of  cochineal,  by  causing  the 
coloring  matter  to  unite  ami  foVm  a  precipi- 
tate with  some  earthy  or  metallic  oxide.  This 
is  usually  alumina,  but  the  oxides  of  tin  and 
zinc  floiuetimes  serve  as  the  basis.  A  solu- 
tion of  alum  is  employed  to  furnish  the  alum- 
ina, and  potawh  is  commonly  added  to  it — al- 
ways if  the  infuaiona  are  acid.  Lakes  are  of 
many  tints,  as  crimson,  green,  orange,  pink, 
yellow,  etc. 

Lake  Dweiringa,  class  of  prehistoric  habita- 
tions existing  in  some  form  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  but  found  in  greatest  perfection 
and  most  tlioroughly  explored  in  Switzerland. 
Those  who  inhabited  them  are  called  lacustri- 
ans.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland  such  remains  are 
called  erannoges.  They  are  of  two  kinds — fas- 
cine dwellings  and  pile  dwellings.  The  former 
were  built  on  a  foimdation  of  reeds  or  tree 
fltemSf  woven  together  in  horizontal  layers  al- 
ternated with  layers  of  clay  or  gravel,  the 
whole   m&sa  sunk   in   the   water  and  kept  in 


place    by   a    few    stakes    or   piles.     Th^    p4li 

dwellings   were   built   on    ptatforma  ^i 

by   piles   driven  deeply   into   the   lak*- 

but  projecting  above  the  water.     The    i 

dwellings   were  commonly  used  in  th#*  s 

lakes  and  where   the   bottom   was   Um* 

hold  piles  firmly,  while  the  pile  dwellings  wen 

constructed     in    the    large    lakes     where    t[ 


Laxp  Dwclunos  (iiaafroaEo). 

waves  would  have  swept  away  a  foundattan  oil 
fascines.  The  lake  dwellings  of  extinct  ]mo*I 
pies  represent  all  stages  of  civilifatioci  froai| 
the  age  of  stone  to  the  dawn  of  the  iron  A|^| 
Those  of  Lake  MooRgeedorf.  Switxertand,  tam^ 
supposed  to  be  the  oldest,  and  thoae  of  Ireland 


LAKE   LEOPOLD  II 


LAMARCK 


tiM  Umtiiktait  or  iaeftimatioMi  of  odebrmttd 
BuddhiiiUe  MinU;  Mid  Mxt  to  thcM  in  tho 
lamale  Uenreiij  oome  tlie  khiiliil|^Miii,  in 
whom  dwell  tlie  tooU  of  fonner  pitroiis  or 
founders  of  laniMerlee.  The  lower  elmeeee  of 
huDBs  are  incemetioiui  of  nobody  In  pnrtfiea- 
Ur,  and  gain  .eoneideratlon  only  by  eiiperkNr 
learning  or  talenta;  among  them,  therafora, 
are  foiuidf  eeholare,  ecribee,  artiste,  physWaaa 
and  soreerers.  prayer  makers,  and  artisans. 
They  form  a  larae  proportion  of  the  popnla- 
tlon—abottt  one  thira,  aeeording  to  M.  fine. 

A  lamasery  or  monastery  eonslsts  of  numsr* 
ous  housee  or  bats  bollt  around  a  temple.  The 
lamas  haTs  no  eommon  refectory,  hot  Uve  as- 
cording  to  their  wealth,  which  is  somstlmss 
considerable.    Thoee  who  have  reached  a  osr- 


physicians,  esofdsts, 
parted  eools.  Othsrs  engage  In  trade  or  tima* 
scribe  the  sacred  writings.  Lamai  temples  art 
built  in  the  Indo-Chinese  style,  and  ara  pro* 
fnsely  adorned  with  paintings  and  senlpianML 
Oymosite   the  principal  entrance   is  a  ^      ' 


idol,  and  hardly  more  Ufelike  than  it,  site  the 
liTinf  Buddha.   Besidss  the  monk  kmas,  t* 
are  hermits  who  inhabit  cells  or  caves 
spend   their  time   in  eontamplations   ale 
large  class  of  wandering  lamas,  who  nattm 


Itnm/eaKe  villages  has  been  estimated  at  from 
:t.(NN)  to  4.IM)0  veani.  while  the  stone-age  Til* 
Ug«'<t  sre  thfiiight  to  reach  back  6,000  or  7,000 
ycam. 

Lake  Le'opold  H,  one  of  the  fourteen  ad- 
Diinititrative  diiitricts  into  which  the  Kongo  In- 
dependent State  is  divided.  The  lake  which 
fnv(>H  it  itH  name  was  discovered  by  Stanley, 
1882;  is  shallow;  has  an  area  of  nearW  800 
»q.  m.;  sendH  its  waters  to  the  Kassal  and 
Kongo  through  the  Mflni  River. 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  large  lake  on  the  bound* 
ary  iM^tweon  Minm^ita  and  Canada.  A  small 
detached  portion  of  Minnesota  lies  on  its  NW. 
iiid«*.  Us  principal  affluent  is  Rainj'  River, 
and  its  whUth  "       ^-     ••  -    --      -  .. 

River,  into  Lake 
uniali   wiMKle<l 
in  the  drift-covered 
Area,  1,851  mi.  m 

Lake  Po'cts,  name  given  by  The  EMnhmrgk 
Hrrirw  to  a  number  of  English  poets,  of  whom 
Coleridge,  \VonUwi»rth,  and  Southey  were  the 

WeHtm.»reland  and  Cumberland.  England.  ^"«"  •"  **•  »»««^     "  "«•*  ^  »•  *>« 

Lakth'mi,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  goddess 
of  lN>auty  and  go<Hl  luck,  the  consort  of  Vishnu 
the  PreHerver.  the  mother  of  Kima,  the  god  of 
love;  in  Haid  to  have  Hprung  in  the  full  perfec- 
tion of  niaitlenly  U^atity  fntm  the  foam  of  the 
Ken.  urt  \h  Haid  of  Aphrodite.  Her  attendant, 
like  that  of  Minerva,  is  the  owl.  As  the  god- 
deHH  of  nbiintlanee  and  fertility,  she  is  wor- 
8hi|MMl  by  ngrieiiltiiral  latmrem,  the  worship 
eonniNtin^'  of  offer ings  of  Howers  and  grain. 
She  iH  friM|iiently  repn^nented  as  reclining  at 
the  fei-t  of  Vishnu. 

Lalande  da  lili^d').  Joseph  Jcroms  to  Fran- 
Cais  de,  17:i'J  1S()7;  French  astronomer;  b. 
Hniir;;  rn  Hresse.  Ain :  whh  tient  to  llerlin  to 
make  ohMTvation^  complementary  to  those 
iiuule  liy  \Ai  Caille  at  the  Cap<»  of  Good  Hope 
eon(«Tning  the  diHtanei*  lM>twecn  the  earth  and 
tlie  nuMin,  17r>l ;  was  ap|>ointed  Prof,  of  As- 
tronomy at  the  Co!l«^ge  de  Krsnce  and  Director 
of  the '(»lw<>rvatory  at  Paris.  1702;  conducted 
th«>  (\nuuiiiisiinct'  tie  TrmjNt,  176(V-76  and  17M- 
IsiiT;  hirt  HtitveMM  in  diffusing  astronomical 
knowledp'  and  interest  was  remarkable;  chief 
vork.  "TreatiHe  on  Astmnomy,"  which  ex- 
oedtMl   in    utility  all   previous   works  on  the 

bUlijjft. 

La'maism,  c«>rrupt  form  of  Buddhism  which 
pri'\aiis  in  Tilx^t  and  Mongolia  and  a  great 
part  (if  Tart  ary.  Itn  chief  characteristic  is  the 
wor'^liip  of  grand  lamaH.  in  whom  Huddha  is 
^(ll)>|M>•.lMl  to  \h>  inmrnate.  Tliese  priest-gods 
ari-  \fT\  numerouM.  every  lamasery  or 
ti-ry  t»l"  note  having  one  at  its  head.  The 
iin)M>rtaiit  are  the  (iryrhyt  Rin-po-ckM,  or 
Ihilni  l.nmn,  at  Lhassa;  the  Pan-9rn  Hin-^O" 
vhht.  at  TathiliimlMt.  in  Farther  Tibet;  the 
fiuis,,n  Tatntm.  at  the  InniasiTy  of  the  Great 
KuMii.  (»n  the  river  Tula;  the  ('hang-Kia-FOt 
at  Peking! :  an<l  the  Sa  PrhaFo,  at  the  foot  of 
tlic   llimahi>a!*.     Alter  the  grand  lamas  rank 


everywhere  a  welcome  as  ready  as  that  gifmi 
in  Eurane  to  the  itinemat  friars  of  the  lOddla 
Ages.  Femato  lamas,  or  nnns,  are  also  foond. 
Their    number,    however,    is    eomparativiiy 


Lamas'tlB.    8se  ICawAt 


03;  American  Jurist;  b.  Jasper  Go.,  Qa.;  ad- 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  Macon,  1847;  eettled  la 
Oxford.  Miss.,  1849;  member  of  Ooagrasa,  1868- 
61 ;  senred  in  the  Confederate  army  UU  1888t 
then  went  on  a  diplomatic  mieeJon  to  Bnssia. 
He  became  Prof,  of  Politleal  Beonomy  and  8o- 
cUl  Science  in  the  UniT.  of  MisrisrippI,  1868, 
and  of  Law,  1867;  member  of  Omgiess,  1878- 
77;  U.  a  Senator.  18n-86;  lesl^ed  to  bseoM 
Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and  was  appointad 
an  associate  Jnstles  ol  ths  U.  &  Supreme  Gout, 

"    "      '  Charlsa 


1887.     His  speedi  on  the  death 
Sumner  was  one  of  the 
delivered    In    the    U.    & 
sentatives. 


ipartib  1788-186i| 
American  politicians  b.  Louisville,  Qa.;  bieomt 
a  merchant  and  planter;  removed,  1886,  to 
Texas,  whsrs  he  waa  disUnguishsd  at  the  bat- 
tle of  San  Jacinto;  became  a  malor  fneral. 
Attorney  general,  and  Seeretaiy  of  War;  and 
was,  18i»-41,  President  of  Texas.  In  1848  he 
fought  at  Monteroy  and  on  the  Oomaaeha 
' &  Miniater  to  the 

and  to 


frontiers  was  appointed  U. 
Argentine  BepuUle,  1867,  i 
and  Nicaragua,  1868. 
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LA  MARMORA 

physieiat  and  botanist,  he  waa  intmated  with 
the  (lt*fmritiit»nt  of  iuvLTtebrata  in  the  liiiseuni 
of  Natural  History  in  Paris^  17^^,  In  1800  ap- 
peared liis  "  PhiloHophie  zoiilo^iqap /*  in  wliich 
his  theory  of  the  development  of  aniniul  func- 
iious  is  set  forth  at  length,  ft  waa  his  opiniun 
that  new  organa  l-ouUI  tie  prtjdured  in  aniinalg 
by  the  simple  exertion  of  the  will,  called  into 
action  by  the  ereation  nf  new  wants;  and  that 
the  organs  thus  acquirini  could  be  transmitted 
by  generation.  He  was  an  advocate  also  of 
spontaneous  generation,  and  is  considered  by 
some  as  the  originator  of  the  theory  of  the 
variation  of  species,  wliich  Darwin  developed. 
Hia  "  Natural  History  of  Invertebrate  Ani- 
mals **  was  prt)nounccd  one  of  the  noblest  mon* 
uments  of  human  science. 

La  Mar'tnora,  or  Lamar' mora,  Albert  (Count 
de),  l7S9-18tI3;  Italian  soldier  and  natural- 
ist; b.  Turin;  received  his  military  education 
in  France;  served  in  Calabria,  then  in  Lom- 
bardy,  afterwards  in  Austria;  at  Bautzen  was 
decorated  by  Napokntn  1;  fought  at  Leipzig; 
was  made  prisoner  at  Torgau,  and  released  in 
time  to  join  the  Sardinian  forces  at  lire  noble, 
1814.  Having  taken  part  in  tlie  revolutionary 
movement  of  IS2I,  he  was  banished  to  the 
island  of  8ardinia«  where  he  spent  nine  years 
in  studying  the  island,  especially  its  geology. 
He  was'  recalled,  1H31,  bv  Charles  Albert,  and 
his  military  rank  was  raised.  In  1848  he  went 
to  Venici*  to  assist  Manin ;  afterwards  was 
sent  to  Sardinia  as  royal  commissioner,  and 
calmed  the  passions  of  the  Separatist  party* 
His  "  Travels  in  Sardinia  "  is  highly  esteemed* 

La  Marmora,  Alfonso  Ferrero  (Marquis  de), 
1804-78;  Italian  general;  k  Turin;  brother  of 
the  preceding;  introduced  reforms  in  the  Sar- 
dinian army;  served  against  Austria,  1848 j 
aided  in  restoring  order  after  the  defeat  of 
Novara,  1840;  commanded  the  Sardinian  forces 
in  the  Crimea;  waa  the  king's  chief  military 
adviser  in  the  campaign  of  1859;  and  acted  at 
various  periods  as  Minister  of  War  and  Ma- 
rine, and  as  a  diplomatist.  He  was  chief  of 
the  cabinet  during  the  temporary  retirement 
of  Cavour  after  tlie  peace  of  Villafranca,  and 
was  again  Premier^  1864-60,  when,  after  con- 
cluding through  Gen.  Govone  the  alliance  with 
I*rusaia,  hp  took  command  of  the  army  as 
chief  of  stair,  and  was  held  responsible  for  the 
deft-at  at  Chietozza  (.June  24tli).  In  1873  he 
published  a  volume  of  diplomatic  memoirs,  in 
which  he  said  that  liismarck  in  bis  negotia- 
tions with  General  Govone,  1866,  declariHlbira* 
aelf  willing  to  cede  part  of  Transrhenan  Ger- 
many to  Napoleon  to  propitiate  him,  in  view 
of  the  impending  w*ar  with  Austria,  This  elic- 
ited many  comments,  and  a  vehement  denial 
from  Bismarck. 

Lamarque  (Itl-mitrk'),  Majdmilien  (Count). 
1770-1832;  French  general;  b.  St.  Sever;  dia- 
tinguiahed  himself  tu  Spain,  at  Hohenlinden, 
and  at  Austerlitz,  shared  in  the  invasion  of 
Naples,  smothered  the  insurrection  in  Calabria, 
took  Capri  from  Sir  Hudson  I>jwe  (180B), 
fought  bravely  at  VVagram,  and  led  the  rear 
guard  whi*n  tlie  French  evacuated  Spain*  He 
waa  exiled  after  the  Beoond  restoratioUp  aa  he 


LAMI 

had  rejoined  Kapokon;  waa  allowed  to  return^ 
1818;  became  a  deputy,  1828;  1830,  was  imt 
of  the  221  memberii  who  buldly  denounci>l 
Charles  X,  but  after  the  acce^^ian  of  Lcjuii 
Philippe  hittiTly  opposed  hia  policy  of  "  pei 
at  any  price."  Hi^  honesty  of  pur|»o$e  an4 
martial  eloquence  gained  him  great  popularity^ 
and  hia  funeral  (June  5,  1832)  became  tha 
signal  for  a  formidahle  insurrection,  whic^ 
was  quelled  only  after  nearly  lorty-cigbt  bouri^ 
of  bloodshed. 

Lamartine  (lii-m&r-t^n'),  Alphonse  Hatitt 
Louis  de,  1790-1809;  French  pot*t  iind  i^talr^ 
man ;  b.  ^lacon ;  served  in  the  royal  liody- 
guard,  but  resigned  after  the  battle  of  Wiitvr- 
loo;  published,  1820,  *' Poetical  Bdcditatiaoa^ 
which  procured  him  appointment  in  th«.' 
matic  service  at  Naples.  In  1823  ap|H 
hia  *' New  Poetical  Meditations'*;  in  1^^ 
continuation  of  Byron's  **  Childe  Harold's  Pib, 
grimage";  in  1830,  '"  Poetic  and  Religious 
monies."  He  was  elected  from  Berguea  to 
Assembly,  to  which  he  was  returned  lat 
from  Lyons,  and  soon  won  fame  and  power  ai 
a  political  orator,  1b  1847  be  pubLlsbed  hii 
most  important  prose  work,  the  **  History 
the  Girondists,"  which  became  at  once  an  in*] 
fluence.  For  a  few  months,  in  1848,  he  wt 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  provisio 
government,  and  then  drooped  into  obsc 
Hia  later  works  include  **  History  of  the 
iution  of  1848,"  **  History  of  Turkey,** 
deuces/'  **  New  Ckmfideitces/'  *'  Qen^vi^vv,^ 
novel. 

Lamb^  CharleSt  1775-1834;  English  e««ri<»tt 
b,    London;    was    educated    at    the    s 
Christ's  Hospital;  in  1789  obtained  n 
in  the  South  Sea  House.     From  1702-i^*!.>  w 
an   accountant   in   the   oftice   of   the    K,    Itul 
Company,  from  which  he  retired  «>n  a  prnsion. 
There  was  a  tendency  to  insanity  in  the  fsia 
ily,  which  manifested  itself  in   Charles  f*ir  i 
short    time,    1705,    and    his    sister    Mary   tfa«| 
next  year»  when  she  killed  her  mother 
publifibed,  1797,  a  small  volume  •»' 
ten  by  himself,  Coleridge,  and  i  .h 

1807,  "Tales  from  Shakespeare";   i^*m„ 
iincns  of  English  Dramatic  Poeta  Wlio 
About  the  Time  of  Shakespeare*'-    **^'*»    IWtfl 
a  tragedy  and  a  farce — "  .John   \'  tal 

**  Mr,    H — "—neither    of    which  i<««. 

After  contributing  brilliant  essays  |o  t*^ 
HunCs  **  Reflector,*'  he,  in  1820,  be^n  Vrr  "  & 
says  of  Elia"  in  the  London  Mat/"  '  '*«■*. 

published    1823,   established   his  o  M 

one  of  the  most  thoughtful  as  well  a*  ririlliaiit 
of   humorists.      In    183.?   he   added    the   ^T.^ai4 
Essays   of    Elia.**     Mabt    Ann    L^ioi« 
1847,  wasi  a  woman  of  eoni>3iderabte  lit«: 

ent,  and  took   part  in  some   of   her   Ul., 

works,  especially  the  '*  Tales  from  Sliiib^ 
speare.** 

Lamber  (^Abik'),  JnUette.    See  AoAit.  M«t.| 

Edmond. 

Lam^bert,  Johann  Heinrich,  l72S-77i  * 
natural    philosopher;    b,    Mtihlhausetu   AImms 
was  successively  a  copying  clerk,  n^crrtaiy  ' 
a  journal  at  Basel*  and  private  tutor  in  Ciiml 
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and  became,  1770,  luperior  eonneilor  of  Uie 
Board  of  Works  at  Berlin,  and,  1774,  auperin- 
tendent  of  the  **  Astronomical  Almaiiae.''  The 
measurement  of  the  intensity  of  li^t  was  first 
reduced  to  a  science  in  bis  **  Photometria,  aire 
de  Gradibus  Luminus";  the  theory  of  refrao- 
tion  was  developed  in  **he§  propri^tte  re- 
ma  rquables  de  la  route  de  la  lumi^re  par  lea 
airs'*;  and  his  chief  work  in  philoeophy  It 
**  Now  Organon ;  or.  Thoughts  on  the  Rcaeaieh 
of  Truth." 

Lambert,  John,  1619-83;  English  general;  h. 
Kirkhy  Malhamdale,  Yorkshire;  entered  the 
rarliamentary  army  under  Tairfax ;  was  eolonel 
at  MarHton  M<»or,  1644,  and  major  general  in  the 
SiH>ts  War,  1650,  in  which  he  gained  the  acUons 
of  Hamilton  and  Inverkeithing ;  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  1<U>2;  member  of  Cromweirs  coun- 
cil and  Parliament.  1654;  but  opposed  Crom* 
weirs  sHsuniption  of  sovereign  power,  1657,  re- 
fuHini;  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  waa 
di«miiuiod  with  a  pension.  In  May,  1659,  he 
was  inHtrumental  in  the  reinstallation  of  the 
Uurop  Parliament;  defeated  the  royalists  at 
dieiiter;  diHpt'med  the  Rump  in  October, 
then'by  lN*i*oniing  head  of  the  committee  of 
safety  and  virtual  ruler  of  England.  Lam* 
U>rt  Htarted  with  an  army  to  oppoee  Monk 
(NovemlHT),  but,  the  troops  deserting,  he  was 
seized  by  order  of  Parliament  (January,  1660) 
and  M'nt  to  the  Tower,  whence  he  eeeapcd  and 
reaMHembled  fom's  against  Monk;  captured  a 
s<*cond  time,  he  was  condemned  to  death  (June, 
ltM(2).  but  his  sentence  was  commuted  to  haa- 
ishment. 

Laml>eth,  nuburb  of  Lomlon,  on  the  Thames, 
op|H>site  Wi^tniinHter,  with  which  it  is  COB* 
niM'tcil  by  tlie  Waterloo,  Westminster,  Lambeth, 
and  Vauxball  bridgeii;  is  a  parliamentary  bor- 
nii;;)i  and  n'turnn  four  members  of  the  House 
of  i  onimon^v.  LanilM'th  Palace,  an  edifice  of 
t\\v  Middle  A^(^,  hart  been  for  centuries  the 
{>rinri{ml  n>*«i(l<>noe  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, nnd  hu4  a  library  of  .30,0(K)  books  and 
14.(NM)  miiniiwriptH.  and  a  series  of  portraita  of 
Xhi"  anhbishopM.  Home  of  whom  are  buried  here. 
'Vhv  Htcallcti  l^ollardA*  Tower  (dating  from 
14:{4)  of  the  palace  derived  its  title  from  the 
notion  that  hrretic^  were  formerly  confined  in 
it.  and  \%iix  in  realitv  a  water  tower.  St. 
Tlioina<*'H  no>pitul  ()>uilt  at  a  ctrnt  of  £500,000), 
ono  of  tho  j^ri'iit  London  hospitals,  stands  on 
tho  AlU'rt  «Mnlianknient,  faring  the  Houses  of 
Parliaiiifnt.  and  treatH  about  70.000  indoor  and 
otittI<M>r  pationt.H  annually.  The  celebrated 
l>«>ulti)n  pott«*ry  workn  are  alan  situated  here, 
and  hat  making,  engimvring,  and  glass  mak- 
ing' ar«'  I'XtrnHivcly  carried  on.     Pop.    (1901) 

Lamennais  (Ill-niJ^nnA').  Hngues  FiUdt4 
Robert  lAl.U*  dr).  17H2  1852;  French  politieo- 
rihiiiouM  \vrit<T;  b.  St.-Malo;  t4¥>k  holy  orders, 
I'^IT:  pii)iliHh«sl  "An  Kwaj  on  Indifference  In 
IMi^'ion. '  1SI7  20;  a  brilliant  apology  for  the 
(huKli  anil  tho  nionarrhy:  **  KHigion  in  Its 
l\i  hitinno  \uth  Civil  and  Political  Order,**  ISSI- 
lM;.  ••  Prit;,'rr!*H  of  the  Revolution  and  War 
Atraiii-t  th«>  Church.**  lH2tl.  developing  his 
idealization  of  the  existing  Church  an' 


arehy  with  a  tcBdcBcy  toward  reform  of  both* 
After  the  July  revolution  of  1890  he  openly 
broke  with  the  old  monarchy  and  tried  la  hia 
Journal  L'AwmUrt  to  establish  an  allianee  be- 
tween the  Churdi  and  free  constitutioual  gor* 
cremeBt  The  pope  condemned  his  views,  and 
I/Avetdr  was  suspended;  but,  18S4,  liamennais 
published  «*Woiils  of  a  Believer,"  which  ran 
through  100  editions  In  a  few  yeaW.  The  popa 
condemned  it,  and  Lamennais  answered  In 
^Affairs  of  Rome."  By  these  two  books  ho 
broke  absolutely  with  the  Church,  and  in  his 
subsequent  works,  ^The  Book  of  the  People," 
^  The  Guide  of  the  First  Age,"  etc.,  he  appeared 
aa  the  proohetic  expounder  <tf  the  alliance 
between  Christianity  and  radicalism.  In 
1849  he  was  a;  msitober  of  tht  Constituent 
Assembly. 

the  Old  Testament,  folhnHng  the  Book  of  Jein- 
miah,  and  generally  attributed  to  that  prophet 
It  consists  of  ilve  chaptcra.  Each  is  osBpooed 
of  twenty-two  Tsrws  (cxeept  the  third,  wU^ 
has  sixtT-siz),  according  to  the  number  ol  M^ 
ters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  is  an  acrorticb 
each  verse  beginning  with  a  distinct  letter. 
The  contents  are  a  series  of  dines  or  thrcnodici 
upon  the  downfall  of  Israel  Little  opposition 
has  been  made  by  modern  critics  to  tne  tradi- 
tion derived  from  the  Septuagint  text  and  Btt|^ 
ported  by  the  Talmud,  whidi  refers  its  authot^ 
ship  to  Jeremiah,  treating  it  aa  an  appoidis 
to  the  prophedesL 

LaaU  (lA'ml-i),  in  classical  mythology,  n 
beautiful  Queen  of  Libya,  whom  Hera  robbed 
of  her  children  because  sha  was  beloved  hf 
Zeus.  Hera  made  of  her  aa  qgly  witch,  who 
went  about  strangling  all  the  children  sha 
could  ind.  The  name  included  numerous  hob- 
goblins who,  vampirdike,  sucked  the  blood  ol 
young 


La'mian  War,  war  waged,  S2S-tt  nx.,  be- 
tween the  Macedonians  and  the  Atheniane  and 
the  Greek  allice;  caused  by  a  decree  of  Ata* 
ander  the  Great,  allowing  all  political  esilca  to 
return  to  Greece  and  promising  to  use  foren 
should  any  state  refuse  to  comply  with  hia 
wishes.  After  his  death,  Athens  and  iBtoUn 
determined  to  moist  the  return  of  so  many  dan- 
gerous persons.  The  chief  events  of  the  war 
were  the  sim  of  Lamia  (held  by  AnUpatar) 
by  the  conMderates;  the  battle  of  Crannon, 


which  disheartened  the  Greeks;  the  i 
of  Antipater  on  Athens,  and  the  humiliation 
of  that  city,  condemned  to  p^  the  ooet  of  the 
war,  to  suffer  a  reductkm  of  tne  nnmber  of  ita 

itioa,  tta  patiiotia 


citiaens,  and  to  loss^  hj 
oratora. 


Dty,  f aallvnl  of  St  FMar^  • 
(August  1st),  probably  so  called  haeanm  H  y 
an  ancient  practice  on  tids  day  to  make  an 
offering  of  bread  aa  first  frnita  of  the  year; 
for  Old  Si«li8h  hltAnMOSb  iA» 
loaf  1 


r-gl-dr),  bird  of  pray 
oTan  miila  nad  tta 


LAMMERMCKJR   HILLS 

hubilfi  of  a  Tuliure;  found  in  tlie  moimlalnoiis 

portions  of  S.  Europe  and  central  Asia.     The 


Lammesoeisr. 

length   IB  a  little  under  3}  ft.,  the  spread  of 
wing  about  10  ft. 

Lam'mermoor  Hills,  mnj?€  of  hills,  U32  ft. 
high,  forming  the  Iwundury  between  E.  I^ithian 
and  Berwickshire,  ScotJand,  and  eovering  the 
SE.  part  of  the  latter  county,  where  it  pre- 
sents a  bold,  roeky^  and  dangerous  coast  to  the 
North  Sea. 

Lamotte'Vaiols  (M-m5t'-viL]-wtt')^  Jeanne  de 
Luz  de  St  Remy  (Counteat  de),  abt.  1756-i»l; 
French  adventuress*  b.  probably  Bar-sur-Aube. 
After  marrying  a  Count  de  Lainotte,  ehe  in- 
gratiated herself  wit!i  Marie  Antoinette  and 
Cardinal  de  Rohan,  whom  she  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  the  queen  might  reeiproeate  hia 
affection  if  he  were  to  present  her  with  a  cer- 
tain magnificent  diamond  neekiace,  valued  at 
1,600,000  fr.  She  induced  one  Mile,  d'Oliva, 
who  resembled  Marie  Antoinette,  to  personate 
her  at  a  midnight  interview  with  Rohan  in 
the  garden;*  of  Versailles.  With  the  real  aigna- 
ture  of  Rohan  and  a  forged  one  of  the  queen, 
she  secured  the  necklace  (February  2,  1786), 
sold  it  in  London,  and  for  several  months  con- 
eealed  the  robbery  by  producing  forged  notes 
apparently  written  by  the  queen  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  necklace.  Finally,  in  a  public 
trial,  the  cardinal  was  discharged  from  all  ac- 
cusation, while  the  cnuntesB  w^as  sentenced  to 
l^e  whippe<l,  branded  on  the  shoulder,  and  im- 
prisoned for  life.  She  escaped,  however,  June 
5,  1787«  and  tied  to  London. 

Lamp,  contrivance  for  providing  light  by 
burning  some  liquid,  which  m  raised  to  the 
flame  by  means  of  a  wick,  and  »o  burned 
slowly  and  regularly.  The  simplest  lamp  ia  a 
mere  bowl  or  saucer,  in  which  a  wick  it*  dipped ; 
this  Bometimes  floats  in  the  eombtJHtible  liquid, 
being  held  up  to  the  surface  at  one  end  by  a 
floating  ring  or  disk,  and  somc4imes  lies  on  the 
edge  of  the  vessel  in  a  groove*  or  corrugation* 
or  Bpout  made  for  the  purpose.  The  lamps 
which  hang  in  tlie  mosques  of  DamaiKrus  and 
Cairo,  often  of  splendid  enameled  glaaB  or  Per- 


atan  decorated  pottery,  are  of  th«  fonxser  kind*  i 
as  are  the  silver  and  brnj«?i  ones  ao  &uiocrQai| 
in  the  larger  Roman  Catholic  churchw  of  Btt^l 
rope.     The  Greek  and  Roman  tainpa  were  jsvn- 
erally  of  the  other  sort.     They  exist  by  IhW 
Bands  in  museums,  occasionally  richly  idcmuA^ 
but  much  more  comroonly  made  in  th* 
eat  way  of  common  pottery.    The  bruiue  1 
of  Etruscan  make  are  sometimea    very 
adorned  with  relief  sculptures.    Some  havr  «ev' 


Roman  Lamt, 

eral  wicks;  one  in  the  Mui^pum  of  CoTtonm  ha> 
sixteen,   surrounding  a  central   rescr^'oir;   thia 
one  was  intended  to  be  hung  from   the  c^Uu^ 
or  from  a  projecting  arm,  as  it    haa  tto  foot^ 
and   the   under  side  is  richly   adorned.     S<->ine 
bronze   lamps   found   in    Pompeii,   and    nmr  in 
the   Naples    Museum,   are  far   more    ■' 
and  tastefully  made  than  the  Etru*»r 
mens.     One  large  one  at  Naples  ha*  ^     . 
fu!  stand  of  bronze  al>out  6  in,  high,  »         n 
intended  to  rest  on  a  table,  and   to   r 
low  and  flat  lamps  to  a  convenient  Vi 
reading. 

Among  the  Romans  of  means  it  v. 
general  to  rest  the  lamp  on  or  to  ban/ 
a  candelabrum.  It  is  not  known  that  ih*  «i^ 
cients  had  any  means  of  iucreaaing 
the  light,  steadying  the  flame,  or 
preventing  smoking,  such  as  the 
modern  lamp  chimney.  The  sim- 
plest form  of  the  lamp  adopted  by 
the  ancients  was  n  low,  oval,  me- 
tallic vessel,  furnished  with  a  han- 
dle at  one  end  and  a  lieak  at  tbe 
other  holding  the  wick.  The  first 
improvement  in  the  construction  of 
lamps  was  removing  the  beak  by  a 
long  neck  to  a  dii^tanee  from  the 
reservoir  of  oil,  thus  reilucing  th^ 
width  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
lamp.  The  next  was  in  ii^^Vin-r  tho 
wick  flat,  so  as  to  bring  i  ^t 

amount  of  oil  into  sutlici'  vo 

combustion     to    give     the     gre^itcat 
number  of  incandeseent  cartKin  par- 
ticles.    A  greater  improvement  waa 
that  of  the  Argand  burner,  in  which 
the  wick  waa  made  in   the   fi»rm   of  » 
cylinder,  and  so  arranged  that  a  currrtni  o|  air{ 
could  pass  up  within  it,  a;»  well  as  comr  i»  lu 
external   surface.     The  addition   of  a  ehinmif 
of  sheet  iron,  as  originally  made  by  Argtm* 
increased   the  supply  of  air  by    pttidiiciiiii 
upward  draught. 

The  explosive  mixture  of  light  cmrbui 
hydrogen  and  atmospheric  air  which  U 
present  in  coid  mines  long  made  it 
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to  nrocure  some  kind  of  device  by  wbicb  the 
iirnition  of  the  compound  might  be  ayoidcd. 
This  nemwitv  led  to  the  invention  in  1813,  by 
Dr.  W.  R.  Clanny,  of  Sunderland,  England,  of 
the  fimt  true  safety  lamp.  In  this  the  oom- 
munieation  with  the  external  air  was  Inter- 
cepted by  water,  through  which  the  air  waa 
made  to  pasa.  This  apparatua  proved  too  cum- 
brous for  general  use.  In  1816  Qeom  Stephen- 
son an«l  Sir  Humphry  Davv  both  inventad 
safety  lamps  on  other  prindplet.  In  the  Davr 
lamp  the  wire-gauze  cylinder,  through  which 
the  air  was  admitted,  served  also  for  tlia  paa- 
Hage  of  the  light,  and  when  compoeed  of  wire 
«H)  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  with  28 
v^ircs  or  7H4  apertures  to  the  inch,  proved  a 
|N>rfect  obstruction  to  the  flame  in  the  moat 
explosive  mixture,  unless  these  were  blown  in 
rurn*nts  through  the  gauie,  or  the  lamp  waa 
fsrricd  rapidly  through  the  gas.  The  Davy 
lamp  waM  a  wonderful  achievement  In  ita  day, 
hut  it  has  since  been  greatly  modified  to  inaurt 
greater  safety  in  mining  operations. 

Lampadedro'miat  ancient  Grecian  torch  raea, 
originally  intended  to  commemorate  the  bring- 
ing of  fire  from  heaven  by  l^metheus.  Sev- 
eral files,  with  several  relays  of  racers  In  each 
file,  competed  with  each  other  for  the  priae. 
KsLvh  runner  had  to  maintain  a  high  rate  of 
Hm^ed,  and  hand  over  the  torch  still  lighted  to 
the  next  runner  in  his  file.  The  laat  runner  in 
a  given  file  who  first  reached  the  goal  with 
his  torch  lighted  gained  the  victory  for  his 
file.  M)  that  he  was  spoken  of  as  the  first  and 
la»«t  runner.  This  rai*e  was  the  most  popular 
ff^xtival  at  Athenn,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
(■reek  world,  for  it  was  held  In  honor  of  all 
the  fire  and  light  gods^ 

Lamp'black,  term  applied  technically  to  car- 
Itnnaf^ni}*  powdery  matters  deposited  during 
th«>  ini|><Tf(H't  foni'buHtion  of  carburettcd  gases 
or  vapors.  The  quality,  both  as  regards  flne- 
neMs  and  (t>lor,  ft>r  une  in  pigments,  blacking, 
and  printing  inkH.  varicH  gn^atly  with  the  ma- 
teria U  burned  and  with  the  methods  employed. 

Lam'prey,   common   name   of   the   Petramp- 

zontii!a\  nirtilaginous  finheH  of  the  group  By- 
p*'ri)artin,    elasA    MnrHipohranrhii,    having    an 


ei'lliki*    ImhIv.    h 
niniicrnim    tti'tli, 


Lampkit. 

roil  ml.    aucking   mouth   with 
and    m*ven    round   gill   holea 


abandaat  apedes,  the  PeirmmmnH  wtmrinua  and 
hmmpetrm  fluvimtUiti  tha  U.  B.  have  a  number 
of  ^^es. 


<1iana-t«r),  Hmm  af.   8aa  Bho- 
lajid;  Johh  or  Oaurt;  Hbicbt  IV,  V,  and  VI. 


Mr  JOMa,  abt  1560-1020;  Eag- 
liah  navigator;  mIM  from  Plymouth,  ISOl, 
with  thraa  vaaMb;  viaited  Cqrloii  and  Suma- 
tra, dienoMawed  tha  Spaaiah  and  Portuguaea 
trade.  Ha  eommandad  the  firat  expedition  aent 
out  by  tha  ftngliah  Baat  India  Company,  sail- 
ing from  Torbaj,  lOOI,  with  five  vaneto,  and 
reiuminff  to  Knglawd,  lOOS.  Laneaater  Sound, 
Bafllna  Bay,  waa  naoMd  in  hla  ~ 


i,  Joatph*  1778-lfiS8;  English  adu- 
cator;  b.  London;  introdiieed  la  Great  Britala 
aehoola  tot  poor  cUldm,  oa  tha  principle  of 
mutual  iaitnietka;  and  Uw  ■2*^*b,  kaowa  hj 
hla  aame,  hat  beca  iueemiftulT  iatrodaeed  la 
other  cooatrica;  nmovad  to  tha  U.  8.,  1818» 
and  died  fai  Naw  York;  jmblUMd  **  U 

AM    M 


meat  la  KdneatioB' 


I,  capital  of  Laaeaahira,  Bagkad; 
oa  the  Luna,  aear  ita  BMNith;  611  wl  NNW.  of 
Manchcater;  la  a  aaatlv  built  towa,  witk  aa 
old  caatle,  a  fiaa  aqoedaet,  whieh  earrlca  tha 

factum  of  furaiture, 
work.    P^  (1001) 


mpital  of  Laaeaator  Ox,  Au*  oa 
Coneatoga  River;  00  m.  B8B.  of  HanMaof  i 
•cttM,  1700;  sUta  capital.  1700-IOlt;  laeor- 
poratcd  aa  a  city,  1010.  It  to  la  a  rick  wiMal. 
tobacco,  aad  limastoae  rigloat  and  to  aotad  lor 
its  maaufMturea,  whIeh  ladoda  c|cam  aad  elf- 
aretlae,  umbrellaa  aad  aaaai^  fouadiy  aad  bmi- 
ehiae-ahop  producla,  amit  llqoora,  aarrlafH  aad 
wagons,  aad  coalectloBery,  and  wntmaaladt 
1006,  a  capiUl  invealraent  of  •12,10M64  aad 
aa  output  value  of  $14,047,001.  Tha 
city  is  the  seat  of  Fraaklin  aad  Mar- 
shall College  (German  Reformed,  or- 
ganiied  1868),  whieh  oompriaea  a 
college  of  liberal  arta,  a  praJNumtory 
academy,  aad  a  thaologiaal  lemlaary. 
Tha  city  also  eoatalaa  the  Laaaattar, 
County,  and  8t  Joeeph*s  hoapltato» 
Children's  Home,  Mcehaalaa* 
M.  C.  A.  librarlea,  and 
noteworthy  public 
during  tha  oeeupat 
phia^  the  Britlih,  tha  CoaUaenUl 
Congreea  held  lU  asMloas  la  Laa- 
eaater,  and.  1010-S6,  the  elty  waa  tha 
largest  inland  oaa  la  tha  U.  &  Pop. 
nOOO)  47,120. 


aad  Y. 


,  and  Coaartoga,  a 
I  park,  in  1777. 
atioa  of  Philadal- 


body  of  water 
leading  from  Bafllaa  Bay  to  Barrow 
Strait,  betwami  the  tolaad  of  N. 
Davoa  on  Ita  N.  aida  aad  aevaral  mi- 
nor ialaada  ob  ita  8.;  la  tOO  m.  loag ; 
forma  tha  aatraaea  to  tha  Nofthwaat 
; 


on   eacli  side  uf   the   neck.     Europe   baa  two 


1010,  by 

Laacib   thmati^f  waapoa,   daelgaed  to  ha 
used  la  tha  haad,  aad  aoi  thmm  00  B  doit  ar 
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javelin.  It  derives  its  principal  effect  from  the 
velocity  of  attack,  and  for  this  re^ison  18  uaed 
by  mounted  men  only.  It  was  the  favorite 
weapon  of  the  knight«j  and  as  used  by  them 
was  flometinies  20  ft.  long  and  correspondingly 
heavy.  The  modem  la  nee  i&  usually  from  10 
to  12  ft.  longj  the  handle  of  hollow  steel  or 
tough  wood,  and  the  blade  of  ^teel  about  a 
foot  long,  A  small  flag  or  pennant  ia  fixed  on 
the  handle  near  the  head*  The  lanc-e  has  been 
in  part  replaced  by  the  saber  in  the  Kussian 
Cossack  regiments.  On  the  other  hand,  ii  has 
been  adopted  in  (iermany  as*  the  principal  arm 
of  the  cavalry,  iind  i»  carried  by  all  mounted 
troops.  It  m  used  to  a  greater  or  lesa  extent 
by  other  Kuropcan  armies,  being  tiseful  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  retrtating  enemy. 

Lan'cet  Win'doWf  name  applied  to  the  long, 
narrow-pointed  windows  characteristic  of  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  Eng- 
land in  the  first  half  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  With  the  intro- 
duction ot  the  pointed  arch  early 
in  that  century,  these  tall  and  nar- 
row windowst  often  without  a  sin- 
gle embellishment  to  their  deen 
and  flaring  jambs,  gradually  took 
the  place  of  the  shorter  and  broad- 
er round-arched  windows  of  the 
Norman  style.  They  were  used  singly,  in  pairs, 
or  in  threes,  except  in  a  few  ciises  where  five 
are  grouped  together,  as  in  tlie  Five  Sisters  in 
York  Cathedral 

Lanciani  (liin  chfl'n<>),  Rodolfo  Amedeo,  1847- 
;  Italian  archn'ologist;  b.  Rome;  became 
secretary  of  the  archieological  committee  of 
Kome,  1872;  vice  director  of  the  Kircherian 
Museum,  1875;  director  of  excavations,  1877; 
and  Prof,  of  Roman  Topography  in  the  Univ. 
of  Rome,  1878.  His  published  works  number 
more  than  400,  and  include  "  A(|ueducts  of 
Rome,"  *'  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Re- 
cent Discoveries/'  *'  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome.'' 

t&n'der^  Richard,  1804-34;  English  explorer; 
b.  Truro,  Cornwall;  accompanied  Clapperton  as 
his  sen-ant  to  Sokoto.  There  Clapperton  died, 
and  Lander,  returning  to  plnj^land.  published 
an  account  of  the  expetlition.  The  British 
Govt,  then  intrusted  to  him  and  his  brother 
John  (1H07-39)  the  prOBecution  of  further  re- 
searches along  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger. 
In  18S0  they  proved  that  the  Qiicirra.  or  Niger, 
falls  by  many  mouths  into  the  Bight  of  TWnin. 
They  published  a  "  Journal  of  an  Expedition  to 
Explore  the  Niger,"  3  vols.,  WS2.  In  the  course 
of  a  third  expedition  in  the  sa  me  quarter  Rich- 
ard Lander  was  wounded  by  the  Niger  natives 
and  died  in  Fernando  Po. 

Land  League,  popular  organisation  for  agra- 
rian agitation  in  Ireland ;  formed  in  Dublin, 
1870,  by  prominent  Irishmen  under  the  lead  of 
Oiarles  Stewart  Pamell,  who  had  just  asaumed 
the  leadership  of  the  Home  Rule  Party.  The 
plan  of  the  leaders  contemplated  the  establish- 
ment of  afllHated  branches  in  Great  Britain,  the 
XJ.  S.,  and  wherever  else  the  Irish  spirit  was 
strong.  The  constitution  of  the  league  ex- 
cluded  from   membership  anyone  who  took  a 


LANDLORD   AND  TEKAKT 

farm  from  which  another  had  been  evicted  lor 
nonpayment  of  unjust  rent,  or  which  had  bcai 
surrendered  on  grounds  of  exceseive  rent,  as 
well  as  anyone  who  took  part  in  any  proccat 
of  eviction^  or  who  purchased  stock  or  produce 
seized  for  nonpayment  of  rack-rent.  The  league 
everywhere  w^orked  for  the  prevention  of  eric- 
tions  and  for  the  reduction  of  rentJi,  and  as  its 
memberBhip  grew  it  became  the  real  arbiter  of 
all  questions  between  landlords  and  teiianta. 

Confiscation  of  landloni  s  rights  waa  not  ad* 
vocatetl ;  but  the  transference  of  those  rigbta 
to  the  tenants  with  fair  compenaation,  and  Iba 
establishment  thus  of  a  peasant  proprietary, 
were  declared  to  be  ind is j)en sable  to  the  proa^ 
perity  of  the  land.  On  the  line^  thus  laid  down 
the  Land  League  soon  l>ecame  a  formidable 
organization.  Agrarian  diiiiturbann*^^  became 
serious,  and  Mr.  Forster,  the  Irish  secretary, 
found  it  practically  impossible  to  enforce  the 
laws  in  the  face  of  the  hostile  influences  whieb 
developed  under  cover  of  the  league's  author- 
ity. In  1880  the  government  instituted  a  prote- 
cution  on  charges  of  conspiracy  against  PamaU 
and  other  leaders  of  the  league,  but  failed  to 
secure  a  conviction. 

In  May,  1881,  Parliament  passed  coercion 
hills  which  enabled  it  to  contend  on  rather 
more  even  terms,  but  with  scarcely  greater 
&ucces.s,  against  the  movement;  and  in  August 
following  enacted  a  land  bill,  which,  while 
immensely  bettering  the  legal  po^^ition  of  ten 
ants,  fell  far  short  of  the  abolition  of  h 
lordism.      While    a    part   of    the    leaa    ext 

element  in  the  I^nd  League  waa  dispoeed 

accept  the  coneeaaions  obtained  by  the  law, 
and  to  suspend  the  agitation,  a  convention  of 
the  organizJition  at  Dublin,  In  September,  i»- 
dorsed  the  policy  recommended  by  Pamell,  to 
test  the  utility  of  the  act  for  getting  reduced 
rents,  but,  until  a  favorable  result  from  the 
test  cases  should  be  secured,  to  maintain  tJba 
attitude  of  resistance  to  the  landlords,  TbU 
action  sealed  the  doom  of  the  I^nd  League. 
The  arrest  of  Parnell,  Davitt,  Dillon,  Srxtoiu 
and  other  leaders  followeii.  The  prisonen 
promptly  played  their  last  card  by  issuing 
from  the  jail  the  famous  manifesto  calling  on 
their  followers  to  refuse  entirely  the  payibcst 
of  rent  to  the  landlords.  As  promptly  fbl1ow«i 
the  government's  proclamation,  October  IStb, 
declaring  the  Land  League  an  unlawful  body, 
and  decreeing  its  suppre^ion.  Agrarian  agita- 
iLon  continued  in  a  le^^s  systematic  foret  lo 
dii<turb  Ireland,  and  a  year  later  th^  pn>- 
gramme  of  the  Land  League,  together  wilb  tba| 
of  Home  Rule,  was  incorporated  in  IHr  oon- 
stitntion  of  the  Irish  National  L#^n  iL»|w 

under  ParnelPs  leaderahip,  achip\'  ^ 

the  objects  of  the  earlier  associatiun 

Land'lord  and  Ten'antt  popularly,  tb# 
of  land  and  one  who  is,  by  agreement  with  ibc 
owner  and  subject  to  the  Utter's  title,  ^ntiUsd 
to  the  temporary  possession  of  the  land*  Tbe 
term  "owner**  is  used  in  a  very  relative  asnae. 
hoN^^ver,  as  anyone  who  has  an  estate  in  tandit 
whether  it  be  a  fee  simple,  a  Hf«»  i«stata.  or 
niercly  a  leasehold,  mav  lie  a  liih  "  '  ^bt 
only  requisite  to  the  existenti?   of    i  ^is 

being  that  the  landlord  shall   havt.    .^.^^  ^ajt* 
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tion  or  fragment  of  hii  estate  left  after  tha 
termination  of  his  tenant's  estate.  The  estate 
or  interest  of  the  tenant  is  called  a  ''term"; 
that  which  remains  to  the  landlord  is  known 
as  the  *'  reversion/'  being  that  interest  in,  or 
remnant  of,  the  estate  which  returns  or  ''re- 
verts" to  him  when  the  tenant's  term  comes 
to  an  end. 

The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  onoe  eon* 
stituted,  a  variety  of  rights  and  obligations  at 
once  arises.  These  exist  independently  of  any 
express  agreement  between  the  parties  and  may 
be  and  usually  are  supplements  by  others  ere- 
ate<i  by  contrsct.  The  obligations  which  spring 
naturally  out  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  without  express  agreement,  may  be 
brieMy  coHHulered.  The  principal  ones  are,  on 
the  part  of  the  landlord,  to  secure  the  tenant 
in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  premises;  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant,  (1)  to  pay  rent,  (2)  to 
commit  no  waste,  (3)  to  keep  the  premises  in 
repair,  and  (4)  to  render  up  possession  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  The  "covenant  for  ouiet 
enjoyment"  does  not  mean  that  the  lancllord 
guarantees  his  tenant  against  all  wrongful  dis- 
turl>anc<>  of  bin  iMHisession,  but  only  against  all 
aetH  of  the  landlord  himself,  or  those  claiming 
under  him  (as  his  heir  or  grsntee),  or  of  any 
person  asserting  a  paramount  title. 

A  disturbance  of  the  tenant's  posaession  by 
any  one  of  the«e  persons  is  an  "eviction,"  and 
entitles  the  tenant  to  cimsider  the  tenancy  At 
an  end.  An  eviction  may  either  be  partial  or 
total.  The  former  does  not  necessarily  dis- 
charge the  tensnt  sbsolutely.  He  may  still  be 
liable  to  nerform  in  part  the  obligations  of  the 
Ieas«*.  Thus  if  a  landlord  should  lease  two 
houMes  for  a  gross  rent,  and  the  tenant  ahould 
be  evictcMl  from  one  of  them  by  a  person  hav- 
ing s  lH>tter  title,  rent  would  still  be  due  for 
that  portion  of  the  premises  actually  enjoyed 
by  the  tenant.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  a 
partial  eviction  by  the  wrongful  act  of  the 
iandinrd.  In  this  case  the  entire  rent  is  bus- 
pendiMl  while  the  eviction  continues,  aa  he  is 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  his  |)ortion  of  the  eon- 
tract.  The  mere  deterioration  of  the  premises 
in  value  is  no  eviction.  Accordingly,  if  one 
hir«>H  a  hruine  and  Kit.  and  the  buildmg  is  acci- 
dentally dt'Htroyed  by  Are,  the  tenant  cannot, 
by  the  ridea  of  the  common  law,  leave  the 
preniiHcg  and  c<'aHe  to  pay  rent  The  land  still 
renniiiiH,  and  by  legal  theory  the  rent  is  in- 
divlMihle  anti  cannot  1m*  apportioned.  There 
may  Ih«  a  chiune  iuHerted  in  the  lease  that  on 
th«>  huildin^'H  lH^>nnng  untenantable  the  tenant 
may  abandon  th<>  premises  and  be  relieved  from 
liability.  The  aanie  result  is  attained  in  iome 
of  the  Htate.H  by  Htatute  modifying  the  oommon 
law. 

Landon  (lithdoA').  Charles  Paul,  1760-1826; 
:i  Kn*nih  |mintir  and  author;  b.  Monant;  wrlt- 
iii^^  inrlude  '*  AnnaN  of  the  Mus#e  and  of  the 
MtHb'rn  S'hool  of  Fine  .Xrtn,"  twenty-nine  Tol* 
iiine^.  isol  17;  **  IjindHra]MM«  and  CSenre  Paint- 
inir*  in  the  MuhAi*  Na{M)l4^>n.**  four  volumes, 
mo5  OH;  -The  Sjilonn  of  lftOft-24."  thirteen 
v«>hiiiieM;  *' Si'hvtiono  of  Paintings  snd  Statuea 
in  the  MoHt  (V|cl>rat«N|  Foreign  Museums  nod 
CabinetH,"  twelve  volumes,  1821  aq. 


Lan'dor,  Walttr  8anige»  1775-1864;  Si«Uih 
author;  b.  Ipslej  Court,  Warwickshire;  waa 
the  SOD  of  wealthy  narenta;  studied  law, 
though  never  ealled  to  the  bar;  raiaed  a  body 
of  troopa  at  his  own  expense,  1808,  and  senrd 
under  the  Spanish  Gen.  Blake  against  the 
Freneh  inTasion  of  the  Peninsula;  eontrllnited 
a  laige  sum  to  the  Spaniah  militanr  treaauir, 
and  received  a  eommlsaioD  aa  ookmel.  In  1815 
he  settled  In  Florence,  Italy,  and  did  not  re- 
turn to  Eiuland  till  18S5.  HU  works  indiido 
"  Count  Jufian:  a  Tragedy,"*  **  IdyllU  Herotea," 
"  Imaginary  Conversatlona  of  Literary  Men  and 
SUtesmen.^  **  Fericlea  and  Aspasia,*^  **  Andrea 
of  liungary.**  a  drama;  "Popery,  British  and 
Foreign,**  "  The  Last  Fruit  of  an  Old  Tree.** 

Laad'aeapa  Oartadag^  or  Laadaeapa  Ar'cU- 
tictii%  art  of  making  aueli  dutngea  in  tha 
character  of  the  scenery  of  a  given  field,  and  of 
so  bringing  It  under  contemplation  from  In* 
numerable  polnta,  that  the  pleaaure  of  tha  be- 
holder to  Increased.  To  fiito  end  arUMal 
objeeta,  aueh  aa  houaea,  monumcnta,  bridgaa. 
and  roada,  are  to  be  so  faahloned  and  dtopoasd 
In  hannonv  with  natural  objeeta  as  mawes 
of  foliage,  hills,  dales,  rocks,  and  waters  that 
the  mind  will  be  drawn  from  materlallatle 
toward  poetic  moods.  The  term  landiaapa 
gardening  was  Introduced  late  In  the  elghteeaUi 
centurr.  The  term  landscape  arehlteetura  aa 
a  substitute  for  landscape  gardening  haa  grows 
In  favor. 

There  are  two  branebea  of  hortkuHura  wUeli 
in  ordinary  practice  are  often  confounded  witk 
landscape  gardening.  One  of  them  to  tha  eal* 
tlvatlon  of  planta  with  apeetol  rtnrd  to  tkelr 
dIstlnetWe  Individual  qualltka.  Tha  other  to 
the  culUvatkm  of  planU  with  a  Ytow  to  tha 
production  of  elfecta  aa  parte  of  a  laadaaapa 
ao  that  the  garden  will  not  ha  a  dtoeordaat 
feature  In  int  general  scenery  of  the  neiglH 
borbood.  The  ancient  formal  style  of  garden- 
ing. In  which  each  tree  was  so  trained  uat  Ha 
foliage  had  a  distinct  outline,  oontlnued  to  ba 
practiced  In  Italy  during  the  period  of  tba 
Renaissance,  and  was  maintained  la  other 
parts  of  Europe.  Characteristic  examplaa  oi 
grounds  laid  out  la  geometric  atyle,  aa  H  to 
aometlmea  called,  are  yet  to  be  fdimd  at  Boaw. 
Groves,  clipped  hedgca,  parterres,  fountaiaa. 
grottoes,  staircases,  terraeea — all  bore  ^  a  di- 
rect relation  to  the  house.**  Another  example 
of  thto  style  to  that  at  Fontalpebleau,  Fnuwe, 
where  a  garden  of  several  aerea  haa  Ita  par- 
terrea  arranged  In  rectangular  form  aumNiad- 
Ing  a  central  basin  of  water. 

With  progreaa  In  elviliiatlon  eseeptloaa  to  tha 
general  sentiment  in  rqpird  to  natural  senaiiy 
begin  to  be  more  or  less  apparent  la  lltcrataia. 
At  Icn^h  Milton  to  fouad  Imaglalag  tha  Gar* 
dea  of  Eden  to  have  been  chamung,  act  baaaaaa 
of  Ita  orderly,  artlflctol  character,  hot  baaaaaa 
of  Ita  aatural  landscape.  The  llteratnra  ol  tha 
early  perts 
that  a  keen  enj( 
come  to  oe  aot 
tivated  men  of  the  time,  and  that  a  diapoalttoa 
was  growing  to  speak  allghtlagly  of  the  baaalj 
of  gardeas  whea  emnparnd  with  tha  bcautj  m 
certain  passagea  of  natural  aeeany.  At  toMk. 
under  adrtoa  of  oaa  WIlltoB  Emti,  arteM 


of  the  eightceath  eeataiy  riwwa 
ealt^raieBt  of  aataral  senaiiy  Imd 
aot  uaeommoa  wUb  the  amra  tal- 


LANDSEER 

Tpturned  fram  a  study  of  the  pictured  land* 
scapes  of  old  masters  in  Italy,  with  thcnr  vistas 
oftcE  realistically  treated,  an  English  noble- 
man  had  the  wallsi  of  his  garden  railed*  it« 
geometric  lines  obliterated,  its  stiff  trees  felled, 
nnd  a  stretch  of  partially  wooded  pastoral 
seenery  laid  open  to  view  from  his  windows, 
the  eom  posit  ion  being  improved  by  planting 
here  and  felling  there.  The  result  was  so 
highly  praised  that  it  proved  to  be  the  petting 
of  a  fnahion,  and  this  fashion  rapidly  spread. 

Landseer,  Sir  Edwin  Henry,  1802-73;  Eng* 
lifih  painter ;  b.  Londfiii ;  son  of  John  I>andseer, 
line  engraver;  excelled  while  a  boy  in  the 
painting  of  animals;  becamp  a  student  of  the 
Academy,  181 0.  Some  of  his  best  works  are 
in  the  Vernon  colleetion  (National  Gallery K 
a«  "  Dignity  and  Impudence  *'  and  "  Spaniels 
of  King  Charles's  Breed";  others  in  the 
Sheepshanks  collection  at  South  Kensington, 
as  **  The  Old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,"  '*  A 
Jack  in  OlTieo,*'  und  *'  A  Highland  Breakfast,*' 

Land's  End,    See  Cobnwall, 

Lands,  Pub'lic,  The  original  limits  of  the 
V,  S.  extended  on  the  W/to  the  ilississippi 
River,  and  on  the  8.  to  the  thirty-first  paralleL 
From  time  to  time  accessions  of  territorj^  were 
made,  as  set  forth  and  illustrated  in  tne  fol- 
lowing map  nnd  table: 

Amea  of  Acquibeo  TidiRrroRT 


BATS. 

Smm. 

An»*«.mn«i. 

1803 

1,171,031 

1821 

Florida  purohase.  ..,,,««*...«. 

59.268 

1845 

Anoexalion  of  Tisjcbji.  .»..,.... 

375,239 

1848 

MeXifi&tl     CflSfitOtl      .    ,i*.,tmamtm». 

545,783 

18.53 
1867 

Gmdadeo  purch&fle., .,..., 

Purcba«e  of  Alaaka 

45,535 
670,000 

Of  the  original  territory  much  was  unaet- 
tlwl,  and  was  tlainied  by  ccTlnin  of  the  orig- 
inal states,  their  claims  overlapping  one  an- 
other in  a  perplexing  manner.  Am  a  sjimple 
method  of  settling  these  conllicting  claims, 
those  states  ceded  them  to  the  V.  8.,  and  thus 
the  U.  S,  became  a  large  landowner*  Each 
addition  of  territory  has  added  to  the  Govcrn- 
ment'e  land  holdings^  with  the  exception  of 
Teacaa. 

The  policy  of  the  U.  S.  in  disposing  of  its 
public  lands  has  been  to  use  them  to  aid  in 
the  extension  of  settlements  niid  the  develop- 
ment  of  its  domain  rather  than  for  purposes 
of  profit.  Accordingly,  libertil  homestead  and 
preemption  laws  have  been  enacted*  by  which 
actual  settlers  can  obtain  land  for  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  surveying  it ;  grants  have  been 
made  to  railways  to  enable  them  to  extend 
their  lines  into  vmscttlrd  regions,  and  dona- 
tions have  been  made  for  educational  purposes. 
Apart  from  special  grantH.  the  public  lands 
have  been  acquired  by  individuals  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways:  U)  Under  the  Homentead  Act, 
by  which  a  trftet  of  80  acres  at  $2,50  an  acre 
< culled  double  minimum  land),  or  100  acrea 
nt  25  cents,  may  be  obtaineil  through  the  pay- 
ment <:>f  ecrtnin  fees  iind  commissions*  ranging? 
from  $7  to  $34,  on  condition  that  the  appli- 
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cant  reaide  on  and  cultivate  the  1a.nd  for  fivi 
years;  {2}  under  the  Preemption  Act,  iUrou^ 
which  a  person  may,  hy  pnU»ring  at  the  ap- 
propriate land  oOice  a  tract  of  80  or  l^  aens, 
ifH'Cure  a  right  to  take  the  land  at  f  rfivemmivt 
rates  whenever  it  may  be  offer<?d  for  sale*  (re- 
pealed in  1801);  (3)  by  auction,  whrnt*%wf 
offered  by  proclamation  of  the  Prrsident  of 
by  public*  notice  from  the  General  Land  OiHm 
at  Washington;  (4)  after  a  failurt*  to  sell  (ijf 
auction^  the  lands  remain  subject  to  purcho^ 
by  what  ia  called  privat4?  entry  at  any  snh*#» 
*|uent  period;  (5)  by  timber  ciilturf,  or  plant- 
ing  trees  on  10  acres,  one  may  obtain  a  patent 
for  160  acrea  free,  at  the  end  of  thr#r  yrari 
(repealed  in  1891);  (6)  by  providing  m^ojiit 
of  irrigation,  settlers  may  take  up  a  full  tcv* 
tion,  640  acrea,  of  desert  land. 

Land  Tax,    See  Taxation;   Sisigix  Tax. 

Land  Ten'ures.  Bee  Feudal  Systcic;  Folk- 
la,\d. 

Lane,  Edward  William,  1801-76;  Kngitab 
Orientalist;  b,  JTereford;  was  eniplovMl  tor 
many  years  in  preparing  an  Arabic  Irvi'ctm  lyid 
thes4inrus,  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
were  published;  is  widely  known  by  his 
lation  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights,**  his  * 
ncrs  and  Customs  of  the  Modem  KgjrfiliAii^i* 
.^nd  his  Arabian  and  Eastern  tale^. 

Lane,  Joseph,  1801-81;  Americati  miliUrr 
officer ;  h.  Buncomlx'  Co.,  N.  C. ;  r^movrd  bi 
youth  to  Indiana,  where  he  engnged  in  InisiiMaa 
and  politics;  ser^'ed  as  colonel  of  the  6«(«b4 
Indiana  Volunteers  in  the  Afexicain  Wair,  and 
was  made  a  brigadier  and  brevet  ma  jar  ^m- 
eral  for  gallantry  at  Buena  Vista  and  in  nmny 
minor  actions;  became,  1848  and  185.1^  Oovi^- 
nor  of  Oregon  Territory;  was  a  deli^f^ate  la 
Congress,  1851-59;  U.  S.  Senator.  1S&0-41; 
and*  1860,  was  nominated  for  Vi<^  pTi**id^nt 
on  the  Breckinridge  ticket, 

Lane-Foole,  Stanleyp  1854-  ;  Engh*.h  rn% 

torian  and  archaeologist ;  b.  London  ;  pr^f^rvd 
the  oflicial  catiilogue  of  the  Oriental  f^in^  ia 
the  British  Museum,  eight  volumea.  Ii47,>-ll3; 
on  death  of  his  great-uncle,  Kdwaril  Williajs 
Lane,  he  undertook  the  eomplption  of  liia 
Arabic  lexicon,  and  brought  out  the  ^Wh,  m*y- 
*^nth,  and  mo^t  of  the  eighth  it"  ^<|; 

Prof,  of  Arabic  in  Trinity  Coli  j,|- 

ti'r   18U8*     His  numerous  '  j§. 

says     in     Oriental     Kunn  7; 

"Arabian  Society  in  the  ^it..,,  .»^.-.  . --sj; 
**  Social  Life  in  E^'pt/*  lS8:i;  '*  Tlir  \toora  iJi 
Spain,"  188G;  '*  Turkey,*'  188H;  **  The  Barlsaij 
Corsairs/'  1890;  the  last  thrM  in  tlia  **  6«oiy 
of  the  Nationid  Series/* 

Lanfranc  (lan'fr&nk).  abt  lOOSr^O^  bigtiah 
prelate;  b,  Pavia,  Italy;  was  for  niAoy  yvftra 
a  Prof,  of  Juri!4j>rudence  in  that  city;  rvinoivd 
to  France;  taught  at  Avranche«;  in  l(H8,  tsu" 
tered  the  abbey  of  Bee.  Normandy,  wh<*re  ya 
school  wnA  vi8ited  by  many  scholar*.  In  10^ 
he  l:>ecame  x\bbot  of  St,  Steph#*n,  and,  107II. 
Archbi^3lhop  of  Canterbury.  He  Tv-bviiH  tlif 
cathedral,   founded  tu  •  ^      *    '  |^  ^^^ 

ftidc  the  city,  and  emi  itic 

with  the  Conqueror   i;  ju 
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and  the  protection  of  the  natives,  but  Mcooded 
William  in  the  line  of  action  which  finally 
subordinated  York  to  Canterbury,  and  In  the 
gradual  replacement  of  Kngliah  prelates  and 
abbots  by  foreigners. 

Lanfranco  (Iftn-frftnlcO),  Oioraimiy  1681- 
1G47;  Italian  painter;  b.  Parma;  studied  with 
Agostino  Caracci,  and,  after  his  death,  with 
Annihale  Caracci,  who  entrusted  him  with  the 
cartoons  for  the  Famese  Palace  in  Rome;  also 
etched  tlie  greater  part  of  the  Loggia  of  the 
Vatican.  After  the  death  of  Annibale  Caracd 
he  returned  to  Parma  and  Piacenxa,  where  he 
devclope<i  an  individual  style  of  painting.  His 
moHt  famous  oil  paintings  are  "  8t.  Andre* 
Avollina,"  at  Rome;  the  "Dead  Christ,'*  at 
Rologna.  and  "  St.  Roch  "  and  "  St.  Conrad," 
at  ]*iac<>nza.  lie  painted  the  cupolas  of  8t. 
Andn>a  dolla  Vallc  and  the  Church  of  Jesus 
at  Rome. 

Lanfrey  (laAfrfl').  Pierre,  182B-77;  French 
hiMtorian:  b.  (*haml)^ry,  Sivoy;  served  in  the 
Mobil^H  of  Savoy  during  the  Franco-Cjerman 
War:  wan  clwttMl  to  the  National  Assembly, 
1S71 :  iiiiniMtor  to  Switn^rland,  1  ATI -73;  elected 
life  Honat4>r,  1875.  Author  of  "The  Church 
and  the  PhiloH4iplierH  of  the  Kighteenth  Cen- 
turv,"  "An  Khhuv  on  the  French  Revolution,** 
"The  iM)litical  l\iHtor\'  of  the  Popes,"  *'The 
Rt»stnrati<m  of  Poland,*'  "  Hitttory  of  Napoleon 
1/*  tho  ahlcrtt  and  mo^t  complete  arraignment 
of  thr  Hrxt  empire  at  the  bar  of  history  that 
luiH  apiH^annl. 

Lang,  Andrew,  1844-         ;   British  author; 

h.  Selkirk.  Scotland;  gained  a  fellowship  at 
Merton  ('o11(>p;e.  Oxford,  and  lived  at  Oxford 
until  he  was  thirty:  then  removed  to  London, 
and  Uvame  a  contributor  to  periodicals.  His 
first  iKiok.  "  Hrtllads  and  LyricM  of  Old  France," 
ap|H»ared,  1872;  the  first*  to  give  him  fame, 
*  Kalhids  in  lilue  (Muna.**  1880.  His  many 
sulwnjuent  work**  include  a  number  of  fsiry 
tales  f«)r  children.  "  Custom  and  Myth, 
"  Klivines  A  la  Mixle.**  "  liooks  and  nook- 
men."  "  U'tters  to  IVad  Authorn,"  •*  Angling 
Sketches."  "  Homer  and  the  Kpic,"  •*  IMckle 
the  S|>y."  "Tlie  l^ook  of  Dreams  and  (Jhosts," 
"  The  Making  of  Religion,"  "  A  History  of 
Scotland."  "  Myth.  Ritual,  and  Religion," 
**  Princ«'  Charles  Kdward,"  **  Magic  and  Re- 
ligion." •*  Alfreti  Tentiyson,"  **  HnnavH  in  Lit- 
tle." *'  Ailvcntures  among  llook;*,**  "John  Knox 
and  the  Kcformation."  He  is  joint  editor  of 
triinsl.it  ions  of  the  **  ()<lysM'y '*  and  "Iliad." 

Lang 'don,  John,  1711  IS  19;  American  legia- 
latnr:  U.  Purtsnumtli.  N.  H.;  l»ecame  a  suc- 
cessful merchant  :  Nxa-;  sent  to  the  Continental 
('nii;jr»ss,  177r>:  U'eume  navy  agent.  Speaker 
oi  the  New  H.impshire  A'iHiMnhly,  and  Judge 
of  the  ('omnn»n  Pleas.  177*J.  He  gave  the 
mnncy  with  whiih  (ien.  Stark*-*  famous  brigade 
was  e.juip|M'.l;  in  jM-rson  (^mmmnded  a  com- 
pany at  He!inin;;t«.ii.  Sar.itot:a,  and  elsewhere; 
was  presitirnt  ..f  the  New  Hani|Mhire  Conven- 
tii»n  .iii'I  enntinental  a^rcnt.  1770;  m»nt  to 
CotiL'res..  17*<.'l:  was  afterwards  m>veral  times 
SiM'aker  in  the  New  Hampshire  I^^gislature. 
He  WIS  presj.lriit  of  Ni\v  H.imp*thire,  17H5; 
memht  r  of  the   n»nvention   which  drafted   the 


Federal  ConsUtiitloa; 
09,  and  1810-12;  U.  & 


1788,  1800- 
tor,  178»-180L 


^ ,  1808<84; 

German  thcolqgian;  b.  Sonnbom,  near  Elber- 
field,  Prussia ;  appointed  Prof,  of  Theokgr  at 
Zurich.  1841,  and  at  Bonn,  1864;  ebief  worln 
are  '<  Life  of  Jcaus,"  **  ChriaUan  DoiniuiticB.** 
''History  of  the  Church,**  and  tSe  gmt 
'"OommentarT  oa  the  Bible,*  edited  and  Mrtfar 
written  by  him. 

Laageaaijk  (liiifl'to-dlk),  Pfttt^  1888-1768; 
Dutch  poet  and  playwrisht;  b.  Haarlem;  eoa 
of  a  maaon;  bceame  a  deaigner  in  a  damaak 
factory  at  The  Hague;  followed  the  aame  trade 
at  Amsterdam,  and,  after  1728,  at  Haarlem. 
His  works  include  the  oomedica,  ''Doii  Quix- 
ote,'* -"The  Branart,'*  ''The  Ifutnal  Marriasa 
Deception,^*  "The  Mathematlclaiia,'*  "Xaa- 
tippe,"  and  "A  Mirror  of  Our  IferdiaBti,'* 
some  of  whidi  are  atill  plajed  on  the  Ihrtah 
stage. 

Laageaaalaa  (nng'ia-iilt-si).  town  of  Pnu* 
sia,  province  of  Saxony;  13  m.  N.  bgr  W*  off 
Gotha.  On  February  16,  1701,  the  allM  Pn»- 
siana  and  Britiah,  under  Bydow  and  8pSnk«i, 
defeated  here  the  German  imperial  army  uadar 
Kteinrille;  April  17,  1813,  the  PnMdaaa  de- 
feated the  Bavarians;  June  27,  1806,  a  bloody 
contest  took  plaee  between  the  PnuiaiaBa  om 
the  Hanoveriana,  in  which  the  latter  wen  vlo- 
torious,  but  auffered  ao  beavily  that  a  Urn  daja 
after  they  were  foreed  to  aurrcnder  to  Im 
Pruasiane,  who  were  atreogtbened  Igr  i 
menta.    POp.  <1000)   11^8. 

Laageria  (UAib-TiA'),  « 
]82O-liN)0;  Canadian  aUtcamaa;  b.  tiaeoaei 
admitted  to  tbe  bar,  1860;  monber  SxeeotHo 
Council  of  Omada,  1804-07;  SeereUry  oi  State 
of  the- Dominion.  1807-410;  Miabter  of  PaUle 
Worka,  1800;  Poatmaater-General,  1878-70; 
Minister  of  PuMie  Works,  1870-01.  ~ 
the  absence  of  Sir  John  Maedooald,  18 
Langevin,  aa  senior  minister  in  tbe 
Commona,  acted  aa  leader  of  the  govefmsati 
knighted,  1881 ;  retired,  1801.  Author  ol  "  la- 
stitutiona  of  Csinada,"  etc. 


DwriM 


Laateria,  Jeaa  Fraafioia  Piano  La 
1821-02;  Canadian  prelate;  b.  Qoebee;  brother 
of  Sir  Hector  Louie  Laaferin;  was  ordalasd, 
1844;  eonsccrated  Biabop  of  St  Germain  da 
Rimouski  and  titular  ArebUahop  ol  LeonUmo- 
"     • —    "* lei  ia  fie 


lis,  1807 ;  Prof,  of  Higher 
Seminary   of    Quebec,    1840-40;    principal   off 
Laval  Sformal  School,  1860-00;   founded  the 
College    of    Rimouaki,    1870;    LT 

Sonirs  de^la  Charit4,  1872,  and  Lea 

Petitea    fenles,    1874;    consUtated   a 

count,  and  aasistant  to  the  apostoUe  thfOMb 

1880. 


Laaclaadt  LaacslaaOe^  or 
iaaiabt  1338-1400;  Eagiiah  aathor;  b.  prob- 
ably at  aeobury  Mortimer,  Shrop^re.  BSm 
**  Vision  of  Piers  Plowmaa,**  ia  allitarativa 
verse,  written  abt.  1302,  waa  a  rdlaioos  aai 
moral  allegory,  cootalaiag  miieh  aallra  on  o^ 
desiastical  comtptloo  and  the  aoeial 
oftbeUme.    Td  this  ha  added  a  < 
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**Vita  Do  WtA,  Do  Bet  nnd  Do  Best**  Abt 
1377  the  whole  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
author. 

Langles  (l&i^-gms'},  Louis  Mathieu,  1763- 
1824;  French  OrirEtalist ;  k  Ptrtnne;  trans- 
lated from  the  Persian  the  "  Politicjil  and  Mili* 
tary  Institutes,**  uupposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Tamerlane  in  Mongol;  published  the  Man- 
chu-FreBch  lexicon  of  Father  Ainiot;  promoted 
the  establiBhment  of  the  Geographical  Society 
and  of  the  speciiil  School  of  Oriental  Lan- 
guages ;  was  the  fir^t  administrator  of  the  lat- 
ter, tftufjht  Persian  there,  and  by  his  eiithusi- 
asm  and  liU*rality  contributed  greatly  to  the 
extension  of  Oriental  studies. 

Langley,  Samtiel  Pierpont,  18^4-1  J>06;  Amer- 
ican scientist;  h.  Ro\bury,  Mass.;  was  ap* 
pointed  assistant  Prof,  of  Astronomy  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  1865;  became  director 
of  the  observatory  at  Allcgbeny,  18l>7 ;  dcvottKl 
himself  principally  to  obser\'ationa  on  the  sunt 
especially  to  the  meiisurenient  of  the  lieat  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  Me  invented  the  bolometerj 
tme  of  the  most  delicate  instruments  known  for 
the  measurement  of  radiant  heat;  received  the 
gold  mt'dal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
of  London,  and  the  Rumford  medal  both  from 
the  Royal  Society  and  from  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  succeeded  Prof, 
Baird  as  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu* 
tion»  1887,  He  published  investigations  into 
the  dynamics  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  flight 
of  birds,  with  especial  reference  to  the  possi- 
bility of  atrial  locomotion,  and  in  his  last  few 
years  chiefly  applied  himself  to  the  eou»tr ac- 
tion of  a  flying  machine. 

Langlois  (lafi-glwir), Victor,  1829-ef»;  French 
Orientalist;  b.  Dieppe;  studied  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  traveled.  1852-53,  in  Cilicia  and 
Armeniat  where  he  discovered  over  eighty  new 
Greek  inscriptions,  and  undertrwk  excavations 
at  Tarsus,  from  which  he  removed  many  in- 
teresting anticjuities  to  Paris.  In  1867  he 
published  *'  Le  Mcnt  Athos  et  ses  Monast^res,*' 
containing  a  photolithographic  reproduction  of 
the  geographical  work  of  Pb^lemy ;  1808.  Ijegan 
the  publication  of  ''  Collections  des  Historicna 
Anciens  et  ifodernea  de  TArm^iiie,"  which  was 
unflniabed  when  he  died. 

Lang-Son',  city  of  Tonkin,  100  m,  XE,  of 
Hanoi,  and  12  m.  from  the  Chinese  frontier ; 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  Siime  name.  Its 
occupation,  1885,  by  the  French  followed  the 
bloody  battles  of  Lac-nanh  and  Song-thuong. 
It  is  an  ancient  city,  well  fortified,  a  center 
for  trade  in  opium,  oil  of  anise,  and  coarse 
cotton  cloths, 

Lftng'ton,  Stephen,  abt  1160-1228;  English 
prelate;  b.  DevooHhire,  Lincolnshire,  or  Sus- 
sex; studied  in  Paris,  and  became  there  canon 
of  Notre  Dame  and  chancellor  of  the  univer- 
sity; was  made  a  cardinal.  1200.  by  bis  former 
fellow  student,  Innocent  HI,  nnd,  1207,  was 
consecrated  Arehbisbop  of  Canterbury.  In  1213 
he  joined  the  barons  opposed  to  the  misgovem- 
ment  of  John,  and  bis  name  stands  first  among 
the  subscribing  witnesses  to  Magna  Charta. 
For  his  refusal  to  excommunicate  the  barons 
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at  the  command  of  Innocent,  be  was  susp<^n»led 
from   the  exercise  of   his  archiepiscopal    fuoo-. 
tions  till  1216.    lie  again  placed  himself,  122J 
at   the   head   of   the   barons   to   demand    fron 
Henry  HI   the  confirmation  of  their  libertie 
His  writings  have  perished,  but  to  him  is  di: 
the  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters. 

Lan'guage*     primarily,     utterance     by     tlit^ 
tongue,  that  being  the  moat  active  and  e«a 
tial  of   the   articulating  organs.     It  is   in 
cordance  with  this  that  we  use  the  word; 
denote»  articuhite  utterance  for  the  eJcprt^aaic 
of  thought;  but  this  also  in  two  ways,     Firnt 
we    mean   by   language   the   general    p»ower 
fueulty  of  cxpreK«ion  of  thought  by  ;^t*i   -i 
utterance,  a  power  possessetl  and  exv ,  c 

all  normally  constitnttKi  and  circumst a  I 
man  beings  (not  by  the  deaf  nor  by  tiie  »oii* 
tary) ;  in  this  sense,  speech  is  its  common  syn- 
onym. Second,  we  mean  a  particular  body  of 
articulate  utterances,  signs  for  thought,  u>^r'd 
in  some  definite  community,  present  or  pa 
as  their  means  of  expression,  intelligible  (v 
tween  members  of  that  community^  but  n**! 
to  outsiders.  The  science  of  language  {a.U 
termed  '*  comparative  philology**  and  **c 
parative  grammar")  inquires  into  the  orijrin 
of  language;  into  the  laws  of  the  development 
of  all  languages;  into  the  reasons  of  tfi«  di- 
verHities  or  similarities  of  languages;  into  tJie 
causes  of  the  grumniatical  and  syntactical  ci>n- 
structions  peculiar  to  each;  and  into  the  rela- 
tions which  languages  hold  to  each  other* 

Many  authorities  hold  that  man   was  orig- 
inally speechless,  and  some  have  attempted   to 
explain  the  origin  of  language  after  the  l>ar- j 
winian  theory  of  deveJopment,     The  aneictit«] 
held    the    theory    that    words    were    originally  I 
formed  by  imitations  of  natural  sounds,   anm] 
called  this  principle  of  coining  words  onomtt" 
topa^a — word    making.      Of    course    it    is    na| 
maintained   that   all  current    words  are   to 
explained  on  this  principle  alone.     It  is  main- 1 
tained  only  that   the   original   stock   of   whicli| 
language  was  made  up  consisted  of  audi  root s^  I 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  them,  after  the 
changes  of  thousands  of  years,  bear  their  ori- 
gin   distinctly    on    their    face.       Over     tKr*«# 
hundred   distinct   articulations   have    I 
corded,  but  no  single  language  u«ies  in-  i 

a  fraction  of  these;  some  have  only  n  <i-j/#ni 
articulations,  while  Sanskrit  and  Englif^h  tMirlt| 
possess  near  Hfty,  Some  languages  allow  ooli 
one  consonant  in  a  syllable,  while  KiigliMi 
has  such  difficult  combinations  &a  tiirantiM 
ticelfths^  Some,  as  Chinese,  admit  only  v»-t 
of  one  syllable,  while  American  Indian  Ian* 
guagea  count  the  syllables  by  the  score. 

The  changes  of  language  are  seen  in  (1)  »!• 
teration  of  old  material;   {2)  loss  of  rrt   •         '* 
(3)  additions  of  new  material.     Eaac  > 
ance  is  produced  by  omission  or  conti  l 

process    particularly    marked    in    En. 
which    the    monosyllables,    which    forr^ 
three  quarters  of  our  current  speech,  wer*^  mU 
of  them  words  of  two  or  three  syllables  in  ita 
earlier  history.     Words  change  their  mevmiji^  > 
by    restriction    and    by    extension.      Board    i%4 
made   to   signify   the    "table,"   and    tb«»&    IkaT 
food  set  on  it,  and  then  the  body  of  men  thai  | 
sit  around  it.     All  our  expreasioos  for  ialtl-^ 
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lectual  and  moral  conceptions  and  relations 
are  oiitained  thu4  from  terms  originally  indie- 
ative  of  what  m  physical  and  sensible;  thus 
riffht  is  **  straight,  and  wrong  is  **  wrung  "  or 
'*  twisted,"  undersUnd  is  "  sUnd  in  the  midst " 
of  anything,  imply  is  "*  fold  in,**  apply  is  **  fold 
to/'  reply  is  ** bend  back,"  comply  is  "bend 
along  with."  develop  is  "unwrap,**  ooeur  is 
**  run  against,"  apprehend  is  "  take  bold,"  and 
so  on. 

A  word  is  lost  when  the  eoneepticm  for 
which  it  stood  dies  out  of  men*s  remembrance, 
as  the  phraseology  of  ancient  religion  and  an- 
cient art,  when  these  are  superseded  by  new. 
Kxtomal  additions  to  language  come  from 
borrowing  from  abroad  or  from  the  deTelop- 
ment  of  native  material.  Only  those  lan- 
guages borrow  on  a  large  scale  of  which  the 
8p4>akors  have  derived  to  a  large  extent  their 
culture,  knowli*<lge,  institutions  from  other 
communities.  The  Penian  in  this  way  gets 
material  of  expression  indefinitely  from  the 
Arabic;  the  Turkish,  from  the  Persian  and 
Arabic;  the  modem  dialects  of  India,  from  the 
Sanitkrit ;  the  Japanese,  from  the  Chinese.  So 
alMo  all  the  peoples  who  inherit  Greek  and  Ro- 
man civili7Ation  have  taken  abundantly  from 
the  (tHH^k  and  Latin  vocabularies.  Names  of 
thingH  are  most  easily  and  directly  borrowed, 
conni*ctiveH  least  easily,  grammatical  inllee- 
tiunti,  etc.,  almost  not  at  all. 

The  world  is  full  of  dialects  (at  least  6,000), 
akin  to  one  another,  othen  apparently  unra- 
lated.  If  Hpeech  lM*gan  to  exist  with  a  single 
race  or  a  limited  number  of  races  of  human 
beingM,  and  Hpn*ad  with  them  from  land  to 
land  and  from  continent  to  continent,  ever  al- 
tering anil  Upcoming  mora  different  from  each 
other  with  every  new  division  of  a  raoe  or 
community,  the  result  would  finally  be  what 
we  ttee  it  to  Ix'.  In  the  long  ages  of  barbarism 
the  growth  of  dialects  was  the  prevailing 
U^nileiioy ;  since  civilization  has  beoome  the 
overwlielining  force  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  tendency  in  the  other  way;  the 
cultivutM  diulect.H  of  the  leading  nations  ara 
extending,  and  crowding  out  divereity,  and 
men  may  hn^k  forward  to  a  time  when  a  few 
lanpia^'cs  will  prevail  universally. 

VariouH  divisions  of  speech  have  been  pro- 
poned by  ditferent  authorities,  as  languages 
without  Vrsnimatical  structure,  languagea  that 
make  use  of  atlixes,  and  inflectional  languages; 
monosyllabic  languagi^,  languages  with  mono- 
syllabic riM>ts  admitting  of  composition,  lan- 
gua>;es  of  dissyllabic  verbal  roots,  and  poly- 
Hynthetic  or  polysyllabic  languages,  etc.;  but 
tiiese  distim'tions  se«>m  to  be  groundless.  To 
all  apiKMi rallies,  groups  of  languages,  though 
clearly  and  closely  related,  indicate  mora  than 
a  Hin;!]e  type,  and  are  not  surely  to  be  de- 
riv«'d  from  a  single  primitive  tongue,  except- 
ing p«>rhaps  the  languag(*s  s|M>ken  by  the 
Kaffirs  and  Malays  and,  but  less  probably, 
thoso  of  the  Papuans  and  Australians.  All 
other  jjroups  wem  to  lie  polyglottic,  or  de- 
rived from  srviTal  nntt  forms  of  speech  in  no 
manner  rdatiMl.  It  has  therefore  been  at- 
t«>mpt<Ml  to  attain  a  less  obj(*ctionable  classifi- 
cation by  minliinin};  the  results  of  linguistie 
and    ethnolo^'icul    researches.      The    following 
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table  is  based  oa  the  reaulta  obtained  by  Prof. 
Max  MQUer: 

I.  Psposa 


II.  Hotteotoi ._ 

III.  Ksttr  or  Bantu 

IV.  Nicro 


%  VoM 


BaByun.    0.  Nalu.    TTmuaBSs.    ft.  UiatMu    ft. 
LsodooM.   10.  SoarbaL   11.  HoiMsa.   18.  Borneo 

lS.Krafau«asaH. ' 

1ft.  Mbnfn. 


14.1 

Jn.    17.         ^ 

1ft.  BsgUftai.   90.  Haba. 

InHadIng  TSsmanlsa  laa- 

tahCUASa*,  1*  M*liih^nk|| 

Maori,  Tihlli*!!.  IU» 


.    T  (lOIMMnii 


VI.  MtftUj'ti^lNit^rjf^&q     tahfUASa*,  I 

luiicuim««i. 

i'Mii^Ma.lA 

VII.  Tumafui    or    Inpiwa    IttiunioffM, 

Ak«is  lugiaHnk     sblaawredir«     &.  _ 

fur  finite,  tfTHeapeib.  «.  TiiMtpit. 

l^i»CUA«r«uf  rttsAlVttA.    1    TntpMtr     $»  SotUU 

sod  Kiftt^    a.  EsK 


VIIL 


IZ. 


fti 


Punt   7.  A|»Pi3Mlli*1sngiiSMi,   It, 
Ibe  N.  W.  an*#i.     ft.  Dn«D.albil|Hn 

fi*fiiUan  WticuagjB*,       II.   Vunm , 

Ift. 


X.  UnivBba^wiiMMpi      U 

XI.  Nuhtvn  Innfmihpt.     |     *" 
XII.  Uiwvia<«tif  IbsMftliti 


See  AooLUTiHATB  La90UAfln»  DiAueiBp  Un- 
▼naai.  LanftUAim. 


(Mft-fft-dOlC)»  «M  off  thft  ftU 
prorineea  of  France;  boondad  8.  bj  tho  IMh 
terranean  and  S.  bj  the  Bboat;  mo  i^Dft  a 
Roman  proviaea  tba  Bona  of  QnlHA  Na 
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from  the  Gothe  to  the  Saraceng,  and  from  the 
Saracens  to  tbc  Counts  of  Toulouse;  1271,  was 
finally  annexed  to  the  French  cTown.  C'hria- 
tianity  was  introduced  from  Greece  through 
Marseilles  and  Lyons,  but  from  the  very  be- 
ginning  the  clergy  complained  of  the  peculiar 
predisposition  the  people  showed  for  heresy. 
I^anguedtR"  was  tlie  chief  seat  of  the  Cathari, 
and  afterwardB  uf  the  Canisarda.  It  is  now  di- 
vided into  the  departments  of  Ard^che,  Aude, 
E,  Pyrenees,  Upper  ijaronne.  Hers,  H^raiilt, 
Loz^re,  Tarn,  and  Tarn -et- Garonne.  The  chief 
city  of  Languedoc  was  Toulouse* 

Lanier  (Iftn'i-^r),  Sidney,  1842-81;  American 
poet;  b.  Macon,  Ga.;  «crvcd  in  the  Confederate 
army  during  the  Civil  War;  afterwards  taught 
school  and  practiced  law  in  Alabama  and 
Georgia;  removed  to  Ballimore,  Md.,  1873;  was 
lecturer  on  English  literature  at  Johns  Mop- 
kins  Univ.  from  1871*  till  bis  death;  was  a 
practical  muaician,  and  applit^d  musieal  prin- 
ciples to  poetrj'  in  bis  **  Science  of  En^'Ii^h 
Verse*';  wrote  the  cantata  sung  at  thu  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  of  1876;  published  "The 
English  Novel/-  and  edited  for  boys  Froissrtrt'a 
"Chronicle,"  the  **  King  Arthur/'  the  **  Mabi- 
nogion,"  and  Percy*s  "  Keli^jues."  A  complete 
edition  of  his  poems  was  published,  1884, 

Lanjuinais  (Jafi-zhw5  na'),  Jean  Denis,  1753- 
lS:i7;  French  jurist  and  statesman;  b.  Hennes; 
became  Prof,  of  Ecclesiastieal  Law  in  his  na- 
tive eity^  1775;  was  elected  a  Deputy  to  the 
States  General,  1789.  As  a  memWr  of  the  con- 
vention he  sided  with  the  Girondists,  but  op- 
posed the  more  radical  measures  of  the  Jac- 
obins, and  in  the  case  of  the  king  advocated 
banishment  instead  of  the  death  penalty.  In 
171*3  he  was  arrested,  but  escaped  to  Rennes, 
andj  1795,  after  the  fall  of  the  terrorists,  re- 
sumed his  seat.  During  the  Directory  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  of 
tlie  Senate  during  the  consular  rule,  when  he 
op|K>sed  the  monarchical  tendencies  of  the  (gov- 
ernment of  Xa^)oleon.  He  was  made  a  peer  of 
Frame  by  Louis  XV'III.  and  advocated  liberal 
principles  during  the  restoration.  Among  his 
more  important  w^rltings  are  *'  Constitution  of 
the  French  Nation,"  **  Municipal  Organization 
in  France." 

Lank'eater,  Edwin,  1814-74;  English  acien- 
tist;  b.  Melton,  Sulfolk;  Ix'eame  a  leeturer  at 
St.  Ge£jrge*s  School  of  iledicine,  1843;  secre- 
tary of  the  Ray  Society,  1S44;  Prof,  of  Nat- 
ural History  at  New  College,  London^  1850; 
President  of  the  Microscopical  Society,  18r>!». 
lie  aefjuired  wide  fame  as  a  leeturer  and  writer 
on  sanitary  and  social  science,  physiology,  bot- 
any, /o<Jlt>gy»  foods,  microscopy,  etc.;  was  au- 
thor of  numerous  1>ooks  on  those  subjects, 
niMstly  designed  for  popular  use,  and  after 
IHtlO,  edited   The  Journal  of  Social  Science, 

Lankester,  Sir  Edwin  Ray,  1847-  ;  Eng- 
lish  zotilogist;  b.  London;  son  of  the  preceding; 
was  Prof,  of  Zoology  and  Comparative  Anat- 
omy in  University  College,  London,  1874-90; 
and  Li  nacre  Prof,  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  18fM'08;  di- 
rector  of  the   natural- history   depart menta   of 
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the   British  Museum  after   189S.     He  deroi 
particular  attention  to  the  structure,  develop 
ment,  and   ctassitication  of   invertebrates, 
was  the  author  of  the  articles  "  Mallusca  " 
"Protozoa"   in   the    Encyclopiedia    Bntatiniei 
Among  bis  other  works  are  **  Fiahea  of  the  Uli 
Red     Sandstone."     "  Comparative     Longevity,^ 
"Degeneration,"    '*  The    Advancement    uf    Sci-| 
ence.^'     After  1869  he  was  editor  of  Th^r  Qu4i 
terly  Journal  of  Mieruacopical  Science^  l>^iil 
contributing  numerous  articles. 

Lannes  (bin),  Jean,  1769-1809;  French  mili- 
tary   oJlieer;    b.    Lectoure,    Guienne;    follows' 
Napoleon  to   Italy   as   a   volunteer,    171*6; 
C4*me   a  brigadier  general,    1707;   acconipAnie 
Napoleon  to  Egypt,   1798;  general   of  dlvi»iu 
1800,  and  commander  of  the  Consular  (iuard 
He    led  the   vanguard   when  in   the  same   yen 
the  army  crossed  the  Alps  and  gained  tbe  vic- 
tory of  Montel>ello.     Un  the  ef^tublishnient  of 
tbe  empire  he  was  made  a  marshal.     He  chuu*, 
pelled  the  surrender  of  Sarugossa,    18«>0»  ttfte 
which    Napoleon   created    him    Due   de    Monte 
bello.     Died  of  injuries  received  at  tbe  balUe 
of  Aapern. 

Lans'downe,  Henry  Petty-Fitsmaurice  {thir4 

Marf|uis  of),  173^0-1863;  b.  Ijondon;  second  so 
of  William  Petty,  tirst  Earl  of  Shetburne,  wh 
in    l7iH4    was   created    Marquis   of    Lansdown^ 
Educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Editt^ 
liur^h;    graduated    at    Trinity    OolJegeT    Car 
bridge,  in  ISOl,  and  under  the  name   pf  Lor 
Henry  Petty  was  ebosen  as  a  Whig  in  IdOti 
a  seat  in  Parliament  for  the  Ijorough  of  C4iln«|| 
elected  member  for  the  Univ,  of  Cambridge 
1806,  and  in  the  same  year  became  </»:  ttv    «' 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  ministry  or  ei 

and  Fox,  retiring  in  1807.  On  the  deiiLi 
elder  brother,  in  1809,  he  suceeeded  to  the  titti 
and  became  one  of  the  heads  of  the  LI  ben 
party  in  the  House  of  Lords,  being  an  ear 
advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation,  the  aboil 
tion  of  slavery,  Parliamentary  reform, 
free  trade.  On  the  return  of  the  Whig* 
power,  in  1827,  be  became  Secretary  of  tl 
Home  Department,  under  Canning;  Secretar 
of  Foreign  Allairs,  under  Jjord  Goderiek,  lK2d1 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  under 
Grey,  from  November,  1830,  to  Novcmlw 
1h;M;  under  Lord  Jlelljourne,  from  April,  I  S3 
to  September,  184  L  and  under  Lord  John  Uu 
sell,  from  July,  1846,  to  February,  1852. 

For   many   years   lie    had    been    the    Mbrrml 
leader  in  the  upper  bouse;  resigned  t^    * 
tion  in  1852,  but  in  December,  on  ti 
lion  of  tbe  Alierdeen  Ministry,  he  eoii 
take  a  sent  in  the  Cabinet  without  a 
and   again    in   the   ilr^t   PalmerMon 
Feliruary,  1855,  to  February,  1858.     lie  lure 
a  splendid  library  and  collection  of  art  tre 
II res,   was   a   patron   of   literature,    and    nuKJ 
Lunsdowne  House  the  eenter  of  polite  aorirtj 
in    England.      lie    was   a   trusted    adviser   ati 
friend  of   tbe   queen,   but   refused   a   dukedoa 
and  the  premierahip. 

Lan'sing,  capital  of  the  State  of  Mkhigan, 
and  of  Ingham  County  r  at  Ihc  junction  of  i!i||~ 
fjrand  and  Cedar  rivers;  88  m,  NW.  of  IMnnl^ 
derivea   good    water    power    from    Hie    riv« 
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which  are  here  croM^d  by  ten  bridges;  bas  Im- 
portant manufactures;  and  ia  the  center  of  an 
excellent  fanning  region.  In  and  near  the  dty 
are  the  SUte  Caoitol,  U.  S.  GoTt.  Building, 
aty  IlalU  SUte  Industrial  School  for  Boya, 
SUte  School  for  the  Blind,  SUte  Agricultural 
College,  and  SUte  Uoapital.  The  manufac- 
tures include  gas  and  gasoline  engines,  cream 
separators,  agricultural  implementa,  aleds, 
stoves,  carriages,  road  oarU,  wbeelharrows, 
pressed  stone,  condensed  milk,  beet  sugar,  cut 
glass,  beer,  flour,  knit  goods,  and  machinery. 
Pop.  (1004)  20,276. 

Lanta'na^  genus  of  mostlT  tropical  sbruba 
of  the  family  Verhenaeem.  Many  have  stimu- 
lant and  aromatic  qualities.  L.  p^ewdothem  Is 
highly  esteemed  in  Brazil  as  a  substituU  for 
tea.  A  number  of  the  species  are  beautiful 
greenhouse  shrubs,  noUbly  l#.  oamof  and 
mixta  of  tropical  America.  The  U.  8.  have  at 
least  two  species  native  to  the  Gulf  SUtes— 
L,  camara  and  involucrata. 

Lan'thanum,  one  of  the  chemical  elemenU 
of  rare  occurrence,  discovered  in  1M9.  It  oc- 
curs in  several  rare  minerals  in  Norway,  as 
ctTite,  gadolinite,  and  allanite.  Lanthanum 
forms  an  oxide  of  the  formula  LatOa,  analo- 
gous to  that  of  aluminum ;  atomic  weight,  138. 

Laniarote  (mn-tha-rO'U),  one  of  the  Ca- 
nary Islands;  area,  32.'>  sq.  m.;  rises  to  the 
hri}^ht  of  2.(MM)  ft.;  contains  several  active  vol- 
can(H>H;  is  very  fertile;  producea  the  flncat 
gra|M>M  ami  wines  on  the  Canaries,  but  Is  much 
e\|Mw<Hl  to  drought;  Teguise  Is  the  oaplUl* 
Arr(K*ife  the  principal  port;  pop.  (1897)  17," 
21H). 

Lanii  (inn'z^),  Lnigi,  1732-1810;  Italian  au- 
thor; b.  Monte  dell'  Almo;  became  a  Jesuit; 
wan  Prof,  of  the  llunuinities  in  several  col- 
\viiv»',  and  on  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits, 
1773,  wuM  unpointed  assistant  director  of  the 
CalltTV  of  Florcnoo.  In  17IH)  he  was  appointed 
arf)itit)lo^iMt  of  the  grand  duke.  Ilia  works  in- 
clude "  KnitHy  on  the  Ktruscan  Language"  and 
"  HiHtory  of  Painting  in  Italy."  No  general 
hititory  of  Italian  i»ainting  had  previously  ap- 
poaroil,  and  I^n7.i*s  work  was  the  first  com- 
jtrelienxivo  treatise  in  which  the  history  of 
vav\\  M'hiK)!   is  given  according  to  iU  several 

(>pOl'hH. 

Laocodn  (lA-6k'0-<^n),  Trojan  patriot  and 
pri«*st  wh»>  oppom^i  the  introduction  of  Sinon*s 
wiMMlrii  h<»rHt»  into  the  city  of  Troy.  He  al- 
most (U'foatcd  the  plans  of  the  Greeka,  and 
therehy  arouHtnl  the  anger  of  Athene,  who 
1ov(m1  t)u>  (ireeks  because  she  hated  Paris. 
Wlivn  Lao(><N">n  was  sacrificing,  Athene  aent 
from  TrniMloH  two  huge  serp«*nts,  which  killed 
I^(HMH">n  a  lit!  liiH  two  sons.  His  myth  is  vari- 
oumIv  j^iven.  but  the  account  in  VirgiPa 
*'  .Kiieid  "  IK  the  lK»Ht  known.  The  death  of 
I^iocorin  nn<!  )ii<«  sons  is  the  subject  of  a  noble 
^Ttm\i  now  existing  in  the  Vatican.  It  waa 
f\«'<-ute»!  !»y  A^e«amler.  Athenodorus.  and  Poly- 
(loruH.  UluMlian  artints,  who  probably  lived  in 
the  time  of  TitUrt. 

Laodamia  (lA-M-A-mrA).  mythical  Grecian 
liriiiceHri.  daughter  uf  Acastus  and  wife  of  Pro- 


teallans,  a  Thsaaallan  hero,  who  In  the  alege 
of  Troy  was  the  tirat  Greek  alaln  on  the  Aaiaa 
abore.  She  entreated  the  gods  to  oermlt  her 
to  hold  oonverse  with  her  husband  for  oalv 
three  hoars»  and  Mereury  eondueted  Proteai- 
Uua  back  to  the  upper  worid;  but  when  he 
waa  forced  to  return,  Laodamia  expired. 

Laodietft  (la-«d-l-s8l),  la  aadent  geography, 
the  name  of  sU  Greek  dUea  in  Asia,  aitiiated 
in  Phrygla,  Syria,  Lyeaonia,  Cale-Syria,  Me- 
dia, ana  If eaopotaBm»  founded  by  Seleueus 
Nieator,  the  tIrat  kiag  of  Syria,  and  some  of 
hia  sueeessora.  Two  deserve  particular  BoUost 
LaoDicsa  or  tbs  Ltouu,  a  tributary  off  the 
Meander,  in  the  SW«  comer  of  Phrygla;  re* 
oelved  its  name  from  Laodiee,  the  Qiieeu  off 
Antloehua  Theoa,  IU  founder.  Under  the  Bo- 
mans,  though  frequeutly  visited  bj  destmeUvu 
it  beeame  one  of  the  moat  opu- 


lent dtiea  of  Aaia  Minor.  It  waa  destr«gr!id, 
1408,  faj  Tamerlane.  Ptiul  addressed  aa  epbtto 
to  the  Christiana  oi  Laodlesa,  oonunouhr  sup- 
posed to  be  hMt;  but  some  think  that  &e  so- 


ealM  Epiatle  to  the  Epheaiaas  waa  rsallj 
written  to  the  Laodieeaas.  The  towa  of  Srid- 
HIssar  la  built  on  Ita  site.— LaonoKA  on  nu 
Sbaooaot,  a  city  of  Syria,  50  m.  8.  bj  W.  off 
Antloeh,  founded  b^  Seleueua  Nieator.  aad 
aamed  alter  hia  motner.  It  waa  renowaad  for 
ita  wlae,  Ita  splendor,  aad  the  eseellenoe  oi  Ita 
harbor.  Herod  the  Great  built  aa  a^naiT 
the  rulaa  of  which  remaia.  Ita  alts  la 
occupied  hf  Tjitakla. 


ioff  off^  TJpojr, 


^  la  Qreek 
of  Priam  aiid  Heaioae,  aad 
Apollo  aad  Pdeeldoa  built  the  waha  off  T^ 
for  a  apedfled  reward,  which  LaoasMta 
fuaed  them  after  the  completioa  of  tho 
Thereupoa  Apollo  seat  a  plague  aad 
a  sea  monater  to  distress  the  land,  which,  ao- 
cording  to  aa  oracle,  might  oaly  thea  fala 
rest  whea  Heaioae  had  been  offered  up  to  the 
sea  monater.  Heracles  went  to  Troy  on  hia 
return  from  the  land  of  the  Amaaoaa  lust  at 
the  time  when  Hcsione  had  been  chaiasd  to 


a  rock  to  await  the  coming  of  the 
and  offered  to  rescue  her  Ta  retura  for  the 
horses  given  bj  Zeus  to  Tros  after  the  rape  off 
Ganymede.  Once  again  Laomedoa  decllasd  lo 
keep  his  word.  Heracles  made  war  oa  hla^ 
captured  Troy,  and  killed  Laomedoa  aloag 
with  all  hia  sons  esccept  Priam. 

Uoa  m-W),  fortified  towa  of  FhuMo;  the 
ancient  Lufdunum  ClaMfum,  the  Bikrmm  off 
Cwsar:  capital  of  the  department  of  Alaaes  87 
m.  NE.  of  Paris.  Its  Gothic  cathedral  la  oaa 
of  the  moat  beautiful  creatloaa  of  the  art  of 
the  twelfth  ceatury.  This  aadcat  city  waa  tho 
scene  of  aa  eoeleaiastlcal  couadl*  048»  waa 
memorable  la  the  Huadred  Yeara'  War»  the 
ware  of  Napoleoa  I,  aad  la  the  FraacoOorama 
War  of  1870,  havlag  capitulated  to  the  Qsr- 
mana  Septeorimr  9th.    Fop.  UMl)  MIS. 

Laos  (M'te),  people  of  caatiml  lado 
They  are  aearly  related  to  the  Slaaims, 
call    themselves    That    or    Thallyal     f 
Thai),  while  the  Burmaaa  call  thsm 
Th^  are  soawwhat  dvillMd,  thoogh  atlU 
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in  tribal  relationft,  while  there  are  certain 
iincivjliz€»d  triljcs  of  them  ciillpf!  Luva.  In 
reli^on  thvy  are  Budiilu:*ta,  Thtnr  language 
reaenil>h'8  that  *>i  the  tSianie^io.  1  }iev  bckmg  in 
part  to  Siam  (the  8iame.se  Lb*is)»  iu  part  to 
NE.  Eiiiritm  ( tli*;  Shau  stutes),  anil  are  found 
in  large  numbers  iu  Tonkitig  and  Annam. 

Lao*tse  (l^'d-tseh),  or  La'o-tsii  (literally, 
"  old  boy  or  venerable  phiJoaopher  *'},  sometimes* 
also  La'oKILX  (literally  **  vetierable  prince"); 
b.  iibt.  tJU-l  B*c,-,  (.=Uim?ae  philoaopher,  the  re- 
puted founder  of  Taoiam;  b.  Kiuh-jiu,  Honan, 
or  perhaps  in  Nganhwei*  Little  is  known  of 
him  except  that  he  was  state  librarian  and 
keeper  of  the  imperial  archives  at  L*\vang,  the 
capital  of  Chow,  After  pasfling  the  age  of 
eighty-five  he  withdrew  to  the  Weat,  and  there 
wrote  **  Tas  teh  king  "  (literally,  "Classic  of 
the  VV'iiy  and  of  Virtue  ").  The  date  and  place 
uf  his  death  are  unknown, 

Laparot'omy,  operation  in  which  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  is  opened;  is  a  surgical  pro- 
cedure tirst  perfurmed  by  an  American  physi- 
cian, Dn  Kphraim  McDowell,  1800,  but  it  did 
not  gain  general  popularity  with  physicians 
until  recent  years.  Laparotomy  is  applied  in 
all  cases  where  surgical  diaeasea  of  the  organs 
of  the  pelvis  or  abdomen  require  direct  treat- 
ment or  removal.  It  consists  in  the  careful 
opening  of  the  alxlomen,  generally  through  the 
middle  line  of  the  body.  Since  the  introduc- 
tion of  aseptic  methods  in  surgery  the  former 
danger  from  internal  operation  has  largely  dis- 
appeared. 

La  Paz  (la  pUth'),  city  of  Bolivia,  capital 
of  department  of  La  Paz,  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  republic,  at  an  elevation  of  12,220 
ft.,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Chuqueapo.  Well 
built,  with  an  agreeable  climate,  and  beautiful- 
ly'' situated,  its  promenade  or  aiameda  presents 
a  splendid  view  of  the  IlHmani,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  Bolivia.  It  was  founded,  1548; 
is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  Bolivia,  trans- 
acting a  large  foreign  trade  with  the  Peruvian 
porta.  It  has  a  beautiful  cathedral,  a  univer- 
sity, schools  of  law,  medicine,  thetilogy,  and 
science,  and  has  frequently  been  the  si^at  of  the 
national  government.     Pop.    (It^UO)    67,235. 

La  Pai,  capital  and  principal  town  and  port 
of  the  territory  of  Lt>wer  California  ( Baja 
California),  Mexico;  on  La  Paz  Bay,  Oulf  of 
California;  is  built  in  the  typical  Mexican 
fanhion;  inhabitants  mainly  engaged  in  gold 
and  silver  mining  in  the  snrroundinjz  region. 
The  pearl  fisheries  of  the  buy,  once  famous, 
have  greatly  declined;  the  divers  employed  in 
the  work  are  Yaqui  Indians.  Pop.  (l895) 
4J37. 

La  PIrouae  (Ul  pa-rfla*),  Jean  Fran^oia  de 
Galaup  lOunt  de),  1741-abt.  1788:  French 
navigator;  b.  near  Albi ;  served  in  the  Ameri- 
can war  of  independence,  and,  17B2.  entered 
Hudson  Bay  with  a  small  fleet  and  destroyed 
the  British  trading  establishments  there.  He 
was  appointed  by  Louis  XVI  to  the  command 
of  an  expedition  for  exploring  the  Pacific; 
aailed  from   Brest,   1785^  doubled  Cape  Horn, 


and  proceeded  to  the  NW.  coast  of  America. 
From  Mt.  St.  Elias  he  explored  the  coast 
fur  as  Monterey,  Cal.,  whence  he  crossed 
to  Asia.  In  17H7  he  followed  the  coast  fr 
Manila  tt»  Petropavlovsk,  and  discovered  tlie 
straits  between  the  islands  of  ^i^aghaiien  and 
Vezo  which  bear  his  name.  Hailing  S.,  he 
touched  at  Mattua,  one  of  the  Samoan  ialanda« 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Botany  Bay,  where  he 
was  last  beard  of  in  February,*  1788.  D'Entre- 
casteanx's  expedition  (1791  j 'sought  for  him  in 
vain,  Abt.  1828  Dumont  d'Urville  leanled 
that  he  had  probably  perished  by  shipwreck  at 
Vanikoro,  an  island  of  the  Xew^  Hebrides ' 
group  in  the  S.  Pacific.  No  further  facta 
the  fate  of  the  explorers  have  ever  been  le 
but  a  few  relics  of  the  party  were  discove 
on  Yanikoro,  I808« 

Laplyim,  Increase  Allen,  1811-75;  Americ 
physicist;  b.  Palmyra,  X.  Y.;  was  an  engineer 
on  tiie  Welland  amd  other  canals;  settled  at 
Milwaukee,  IS3tJ ;  and  became  state  geolotgiat 
of  Wisconsin,  1873.  In  18e>9  he  suggested  in 
a  memorial  to  Congress  the  ^stem  of  weath* 
er  reports,  afterwards  adopted.  He  published 
"VViscfmsin;  its  Geography,  Topography,  Hia» 
tory,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy  "  a  **  Geologkal 
Map  of  Wisconsin/*  and  ^*  Antiquitiea  of  Wia* 
cons  in,** 

Lap'idary,  workman  whose  trade  ia  the  cut- 
ting and  pottshing  of  small  ornamental  stones, 
ilia  apparatus  consist*  almost  exclusively  of 
wheels  or  disks  for  grinding  down,  slitting,  and 
|Mjlishing  the  faces  of  minerals.  These  are  of 
a  few  inches  diameter,  made  of  lead,  pewter» 
brass,  or  iron,  and  of  various  soft  alloys,  and 
some  used  for  smoothing  the  siiftest  minerals 
are  of  willow  or  mahogany.  The  metal  wheels 
are  called  laps.  The  term  mill  is  applied  to 
them  all,  and  some  are  distinguished  as  slit- 
ting mills,  others  as  roughing,  smoothing,  or 
polishing  mills,  of  all  which  there  are  varieties 
adapted  to  the  different  degrees  of  hardoesa  of 
the  minerals.  The  mill  a  are  fed  with  moistened 
diamond  powder  or  emery  and  water;  the  soft 
substance  of  the  disks,  in  which  the  powder  be* 
comes  imbedded,  thus  serving  merely  as  the 
medium  for  holding  the  abrading  material 
The  diamond  powder  used  is  made  from  hori  or 
imperfect  coarse  diamonds,  and  aells  at  from 
75  cents  to  |3  per  carat.  The  various  diska 
used  by  the  lapidary  are  adjusted  to  a  rer* 
tieal  spindle,  so  as  to  revolve  horizontally  joal 
above  the  surface  of  the  table.  They  are  usu- 
ally driven  by  hand.  In  the  E.  Indies  wheels 
and  rubbers  are  made  of  corundum  or  emery 
imbedded  in  lac  resin.  The  wheels  are  placed 
on  a  horizontal  axis,  which  is  made  to  revolva 
by  a  bowstring.  The  finest  cutting  of  preeioua 
stones  is  done  in  New  York,  London,  and  Paria, 
and  in  the  Jura;  of  semiprecioua  atoiiea.  In 
Paris  and  the  Jura. 

La'pia  Las'uli^  natural  silicate  of  \im^  and 
alumina,  with  a  small  amount  of  aulphnreta, 
crystallizing  in  the  monometric  sy«tein»  and 
of"  a  beautiful  Berlin-blue  color.  It  ia  highly 
valued  for  ornamental  articles,  and  wa*  for- 
merly the  sole  source  of  the  rich  paint  ultra* 
marine,  which  ia  now  chiefly  made  artiflcially. 
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